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PREFACE. 


The  principal  improvement  introduced  in  this  Seventh  Volume 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is,  the  collection  into  one  list,  in 
each  Number  (p.  S44>.  503.  and  615*),  of  all  the  plants  men- 
tioned in  that  Number  as  introduced  to  our  gardens,  but  which  are 
not  included,  or  are  mentioned  under  a  different  name,  or  imper- 
fectly described,  in  the  H6rius  Britdnnicus.  This  list  is  prepared 
and  printed  with  a  degree  of  care  and  accuracy,  and  at  an 
expense,  which,  it  is  but  justice  to  ourselves  to  state,  has  not 
hitherto  been  equalled  in  any  botanical  publication  in  this  or  in 
any  other  country.  At  the  end  of  every  year  these  lists  will  be 
rearranged,  and  published  separately  on  the  1st  of  the  succeed- 
ing Februai^,  as  a  Supplement  to  the  H6rtus  Britdnnicus,  The 
Supplement  for  1831  will  appear  on  February  1.  1832. 

In  the  course  of  the  publication  of  this  Volume,  the  Conductor 
has  had  an  opportunity  of  personally  ascertaining,  during  an  exten- 
sive tour,  the  state  of  gardening,  and  the  wants  and  wishes  of  a 
number  of  his  readers,  in  the  central  and  northern  counties  of 
England,  and  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  He  has  been  confirmed  in 
his  intention  of  continuing  the  reports  of  the  Provincial  Horticul- 
tural Societies,  subject  to  the  modifications  laid  down  in  p.  626. 
He  has  ascertained,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  gardening  has  made 
much  more  progress  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  -as  an 
art  of  culture  than  as  an  art  of  design  and  taste ;  and  that,  in 
consequence,  the  wants  of  his  readers,  whether  gardeners,  their 
employers,  or  amateurs,  are  chiefly  in  the  department  of  taste ; 
in  other  words,  in  landscape-gardening  and  garden  architecture. 

While  the  newest  varieties  of  fruits,  culinary  vegetables,  and 
flowers  have  found  their  way  almost  every  where,  the  same  com- 
monplace manner  of  laying  out  shrubberies  and  flower-gardens 
(see  p.  400,  401,  and  402.)  which  existed  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century  is  still  prevalent.  Trees  in  parks  are  planted  in  the  same 
formal  belts  arid  clumps,  or  scattered  singly  over  the  surface  in 
what  is  familiarly  called  dotting.  The  same  indiscriminate  mode 
of  mixing  trees  in  plantations  still  prevails;  and,  in  regard  to 
thinning  and  pruning  (which,  however,  have  more  to  do  with 
profit  than  with  picturesque  effect),  there  is  not  one  proprietor  in 
twenty  that  has  the  courage  to  set  about  either  operation.  The 
order  and  keeping  of  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds  seem,  on  the 
whole,  to  have  retrograded  rather  than  advanced ;  partly  because, 
while  the  extent  of  most  places  has  been  increased,  the  number 
of  hands  allowed  for  keeping  them  has  been  diminished ;  but 
partly,  also,  from  misapplied  exertion  and  labour  on  the  part  of 
the  gardener,  and  from  his,  in  almost  every  case,  confoundm^  l\ia 
means  of  high  order  and  keeping  with  the  end.     This  we  ViaNt 
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explained  in  p.  54?4,  Si^S,  and  546.  On  the  part  of  the  employers 
of  gardeners,  the  desire  for  extent,  quantity,  and  temporary  dis- 
play has  eclipsed  the  love  of  excellence,  select  beauty,  and  per- 
manent value.  Thus,  while  a  sort  of  diseased  feeling  in  favour  of 
possessing  thousands  of  house  plants  in  pots,  and  of  displaying 
great  quantities  of  showy  articles,  such  as  georginas,  salvias  (excel- 
lent in  moderation),  &c.,  on  lawns,  has  taken  place,  the  perma- 
nently valuable  novelties,  such  as  new  species  of  American  or 
other  timber,  and  ornamental  trees  and  beautiful  shrubs,  which 
would  remain  distinguishing  features  in  the  general  woods  and 
plantations  of  an  estate  for  generations,  are  neglected.  Petty, 
temporary,  and  minute  improvements,  in  short,  supersede  such  as 
are  grand,  comprehensive,  and  permanent.  With  respect  to  order 
and  keeping,  we  can  truly  say  that  we  have  been  disgusted,  in 
even  the  best  places,  at  seeing  so  much  labour  thrown  away  on 
what  can  have  no  effect  but  that  of  creating  a  demand  for  more 
labour.  We  allude  in  particular  to  operations  on  walks  and  their 
edgings,  and  on  dug  borders  in  shrubberies,  as  explained  in 
p.  404,  405.  and  543. ;  but  we  might  also  include  different  fan- 
ciful modes  of  training  fruit  trees,  of  forcing  fruits  and  flowers, 
and  of  cultivating  exotics,  which  serve  little  purpose  but  that  of 
consuming  labour  in  procuring  imperfect  productions,  or  in  coun- 
teracting nature.  There  are  some  gardeners  who  are  as  fully 
aware  of  these  things  as  ourselves;  but  they  have  declared  to 
us,  that,  if  they  were  not  to  hoe  and  rake  walks,  pare  their  edges, 
and  dig  shrubberies  as  their  neighbours  do,  they  would  be  con- 
sidered neglectful  of  their  duty  to  what  was  under  their  charge, 
and  would  soon  be  dismissed  from  their  situations.  This  has 
obliged  us  to  be  more  particular  (see  p.  548.)  than  we  otherwise 
should  have  supposed  it  necessary  to  be. 

Convinced  as  we  are  that  want  of  taste  is  the  defective  point 
both  in  gardeners  and  their  employers,  what  is  our  duty  as  Con- 
ductor of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  ?  Obviously,  to  direct  our 
attention  in  an  especial  manner  to  gardening  as  an  art  of  design 
and  taste ;  in  other  words,  to  Landscape-Gardening  and  Garden 
Architecture.  We  have  also  determined  to  continue  the  pub- 
lication of  our  Illustrations  of  these  subjects,  with  the  variations 
mentioned  in  p.  720.  For  the  same  reason,  we  shall  in  future,  in 
the  departments  of  culture  and  management,  take  more  pains  to 
show  the  difference  between  a  profitable  application  of  labour, 
and  the  waste  of  labour. 

In  our  endeavours  to  diffuse  the  knowledge  wanted  for  these 
purposes,  we  shall  be  less  anxious  to  present  formal  and  system- 
atic treatises,  than  gradually  and  incidentally  to  develope  and 
illustrate  particular  points.  We  have  hitherto  done  this  in  the 
notices  of  our  tours,  and  we  are  convinced,  for  the  reasons 
assigned  in  p.  648.,  that  this  is  by  far  the  best  plan  for  all  who 
have  not  had  their  minds  previously  prepared  for  deriving  in- 
formation from  condensed  systematic  treatises,  which  must  neces- 
sarily be,  to  a  certain  extent,  inetaphysical. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 


Art,  I.  Notes  and  HeflectioTis  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Germany ^  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

(^Continued from  Vol.  VI.  p.  649.) 

Sept,  11.  1828.  —  The  Garden  of  Sceaux^  or,  as  it  is  there 
called,  the  Public  Park  at  Sceaux,  is  the  last  garden  of  festi- 
vity which  we  shall  notice.  It  is  situated  about  six  miles  south 
from  Paris,  and  is  formed  from  a  part  of  the  remains  of  the 
grounds  belonging  to  the  magnificent  ch&teau  of  the  Duke  de 
Penthi^vre,  which  was  destroyed  itt  the  first  Rievolution. 
The  rest  of  this  extensive  domain  is  broken  down  into  a 
number  of  handsome  villa  residences,  occupied  by  bankers 
and  other  citizens  of  Paris,  and  by  strangers.  Some  of  these 
villas,  more  especially  those  of  Admiral  Tchitchagoff  and 
the  Comtesse  de  Bruce,  we  shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to 
notice.  The  immediate  site  of  the  chateau,  or  rather  palace, 
exhibits  a  melancholy  pictiure  of  fallen  greatness.  Among 
the  principal  appendages  we  could  not  help  being  struck  with 
the  bridge  over  the  moat,  with  its  accompanying  guard-house, 
and  a  small  battery  for  cannon,  in  magnificent  Grecian  archi- 
tecture, and  remaining  almost  entire*  What  is  now  the 
garden  of  Sceaux  was  modified  so  as  to  adapt  it  to  its  present 
use  by  a  citizen  of  Sceaux,  and  it  now,  as  we  were  informed, 
belongs  to  that  town.  It  is  principally  resorted  to  as  a  place 
for  dancing,  on  Sundays  and  other  holidays,  and  \s  vf^ 
Vol.  VI L—-Na  5a  b 
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calculated  for  thai  purpose  froi 


tlic  openness  of  Its  ureas 
vf  turf  in  some  places,  and 
of  smooth  sand  in  others. 
There  is  besides  an  open 
pavilion,  or  talle  de  danse, 
for  use  during  inclement 
weather,  or  hot  sunshine. 
We  had  a  plan  of  this 
garden  {^g.  1.)  taken  by 
a  Parisian  land-surveyor ; 
and  we  shall  be  more  par- 
ticular in  our  details  than 
we  should  otherwise  have 
been,  for  the  purpose  of 
recording  its  character  at 
a  particular  point,  or  s;ra, 
in  the  progress  of  civilis- 
ation in  France.  As  know- 
ledge and  property  be- 
come more  universally  and 
equally  diffused,  it  appears 
to  us,  that  not  only  every 
town  and  village  will  have 
its  public  garden  for  the 
purpose  of  festive  enjoy- 
ment, but  every  iiui  and 
public-house. 


Garden  of  Sceaux,  S 

IT,  Porter's  lodge.  b.  Kitchen-garden  of  the  porter,  bordered  by 

flowers  and  shrubs.  c.  Range  of  baths. 

dy  Circular  platform  of  turf,  raised  about  18  in.  above  the  general  sur&ce, 
with  a  circle  of  columns  supporting  an  ornamental  entablature,  and  with  a 
handsome  antique  vase  in  the  centre,  all  of  marble. 

e.  Piece  of  water.  /,  Circular  platform  of  turf,  with  a  marble  column 
in  the  centre,  surmounted  by  an  antique  vase. 

gy  Platform  of  turf,  corresponding  with  that  at  (/. 

hy  Elevated  platform,  ascended  to  by  seven  steps,  with  a  circular  colon- 
nade of  clipped  lime  trees,  and  a  handsome  statue  in  the  centre. 

t.  Circle  of  turf,  surrounded  by  a  border  of  flowers. 
jjy  Parterres  of  flowers,  with  a  lawn  in  the  centre,  the  different  compart- 
ments of  flowers  separated  by  walks  2  ft.  in  width ;  the  beds  of  flowers 
about  3  ft.  wide.     The  beds  are  planted  chiefly  with  roses,  pinks,  mari- 
golds, and  China  asters,  with  some  georginas  and  sunflowers. 

A:,  Circle  of  smooth  sand.  In  this  circle  any  party  bringing  their  own 
music  may  get  up  a  dance,  which  they  may  conduct  in  their  own  way,  so  as 
they  do  not  disturb  the  public  peace.  Under  a  pavilion  (wi),  to  be  here- 
after described,  the  dance  must  go  on  according  to  certain  rules,  agreed 
on,  printed,  and  published  with  the  approbation  of  the  Mayor  of  Sceaux. 

/,  Oval  of  turf,  for  the  swings  and  roundabouts  (chevaux  de  boisy  4*^.). 

Ply  Pavilion  for  dancing,  or  grande  salle  de  dame  couvertey  100  ft.  in  dia- 
meter, with  a  column  in  the  centre,  on  which  rest  the  rafters  of  the  roof 
converging  from  the  circumference.  Around  this  pillar,  at -scmie  height 
from  the  ground,  are  fixed  the  seats  for  the  orchestra. 

n,  Coflee-house  for  refreshments  of  diflerent  sorts. 

o.  Place  for  umbrellas  and  walking-sticks.  /?,  Circle  of  turf. 

7,  Circular  area  of  sand,  sunk  below  the  general  surface,  and  surrounded 
by  a  sloping  bank  of  turf,  with  a  border  of  flowers  along  the  upper  edge. 

r.  Terminal  arch,  with  a  handsome  statue  under  it. 

siiy  Grass-plots,  surrounded  by  lime  trees,  cut  so  as  to  reseipble  arcades ; 
the  trunks  of  the  trees  representing  the  columns,  and  their  branches  at  the 
height  of  10ft.  the  imposts  and  superincumbent  arches  terminating  in  a 
projecting  cornice. 

ty  Water-closet  (cabinet  d^aisance). 

Uy  Lawn ;  the  boundary  wall  is  here  covered  with  fruit  trees  and  roses^ 
and  close  under  it  there  is  a  border  of  flowers.  v.  Restaurateur. 

Wy  Rows  of  lime  trees,  clipped  so  as  to  form  arcades  in  the  direction  of 
their  length,  the  thickness  of  the  arch  or  wall  being  about  2  ft. ;  the  open- 
ing or  span  of  the  arch  6  ft.,  and  sometimes  more.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that  these  lime  trees  do  not  over-arch  the  walk  like  avenues,  but  merely 
produce  a  species  of  architectural  shade. 

Xy  House  containing  the  chairs  and  tables  which  are  set  out  under  the 
trees  during  the  fine  season.         y,  Entrance  from  the  street  of  Sceaux. 

The  plan  of  this  garden  may  be  considered  a  very  good 
representative  of  all  others  of  the  festive  kind  in  France ;  for 
the  forms  and  dispositions  of  architectural  art  are  but  few,  and 
they  necessarily  produce  great  sameness,  when  compared  with 
the  unlimited  forms  of  nature,  or  eyen  with  the  imitations  of 
those  forms.  But  for  a  festive  garden,  the  variety  and  intri- 
cacy of  natural  scenery  is  by  no  means  so  well  adapted  as  the 
simple  and  determinate  forms,  and  the  ample  space,  of  the 
geometric  or  architectural  style.  Hence  it  is,  that  by  a 
species  of  instinct,  the  result  of  necessity,  this  style  h^ 
been  adopted,  at  least  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  tlve  gardens 
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of  this  description  in  Europe.  It  is  essential  to  a  festive  gar- 
den that  the  company  should  assemble  together  in  masses ; 
and,  for  containing  these  masses,  it  is  not  only  requisite  to  form 
appropriate  spaces,  but  to  connect  these  with  subordinate  and 
not  far  distant  arrangements,  in  the  same  way  as  the  living- 
rooms  of  a  house  are  connected  with  its  different  servants" 
apartments  and  offices.  For  such  requisites  the  architectural 
style  is  peculiarly  fitted  ;  both  from  its  determinate  forms,  and 
its  direct,  compressing,  and  systematic  disposition  of  those 
forms.  The  natural  style,  on  the  other  hand,  depends  for  its 
effect  on  qualities  the  very  opposite :  on  circuitousness,  "  the 
path  that  still  begins  and  never  ends;"  indefiniteness,  — 

**  He  gains  all  points,  who  pleasingly  confounds. 
Surprises,  varies,  and  conceals  the  bounds;" 

the  concealment  of  art,  and  its  employment,  not  for  Its  own 
display,  but  for  the  imitation  of  nature.  Trying  the  garden 
of  Sceaux  by  these  principles,  it  will  be  found  judiciously 
adapted  for  die  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  there- 
fore it  may  be  considered  as  perfect  of  its  kind. 

This  garden  is  used  by  all  ranks  in  and  about  Paris.  Who- 
ever is  decently  dressed  is  admitted  to  the  grounds ;  and  who- 
ever can  pay  a  few  sous  for  the  music  may  dance  in  the 
pavilion.  We  have  been  informed  by  residents  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, of  whom  there  are  several  whose  gardens  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  describe,  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
see  an  equipage  of  the  first  class  arrive  with  a  mother  and  her 
family,  who  descend  and  walk  to  the  pavilion,  and,  after 
dancing  there  a  few  quadrilles  with  whatever  citizens  they 
may  meet,  go  back  to  their  carriage  again,  and  drive  off*.  In 
this  case,  the  exercise  of  dancing  is  obviously  taken  as  a  re- 
creation or  refreshment;  just  as  the  ladies  of  an  English 
■family  of  rank  would  drive  to  the  door  of  Kensington  Gar- 
dens, alight,  walk  round  the  gardens,  return  to  their  carriage, 
and  drive  home  again.  In  fact,  dancing  in  France  is  as  much 
a  necessary  of  life  as  walking  in  England ;  and,  among  the 
highest  classes,  it  is  substituted  for  that  exercise.  Indeed  the 
Frenfch,  though  fond  of  flowers  and  fi-uits,  are  not  fond  of 
gardening ;  and  a  lady  of  fashion,  whether  in  Paris  or  at  her 
country  seat,  is  never  seen  walking  in  what,  in  England,  would 
be  called  the  pleasure-ground.  Both  men  and  women,  as  we 
have  already  observed  (Vol.  V.  p.  64^2.),  when  they  wish  to 
take  exercise  in  their  own  grounds,  resort  to  the  balanfoirCf 
or  the  cheval  de  bois  ;  in  short,  to  swings,  see-saws,  and  round- 
abouts. Much  as  we  admire  the  French,  we  cannot  approve 
of  this  want  of  taste  for  rural  recreations,  and,  especially,  for 
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the  beauties  of  nature  and  of  gardening.  We  have  no  doubt, 
however,  that  when  the  men  become  less  military,  and  have 
directed  their  attention  more  intensely  to  agriculture ;  and  when 
natura^  history  shall  have  been  more  attended  to  in  the  edu- 
cation of  women,  the  society  of  ease  and  leisure  in  France  will 
have  similar  habits  and  tastes  with  similar  society  in  England : 
for  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  man  is  essentially  the 
same  animal,  under  whatever  climate,  government,  or  degree 
of  civilisation  he  may  be  found. 

The  Garden  of  Sceaux  is  so  numerously  frequented,  that 
the  mayor  of  the  town  thinks  it  necessary  to  publish  annually 
two  sets  of  regulations ;  one  for  the  exterior,  and  the  other 
(before  alluded  to)  for  the  interior,  police  of  the  ball.  These 
regulations  are  printed  on  large  sheets  of  paper,  and  affixed 
to  different  places,  both  within  and  without  the  gardens.  In 
a  mixed  society  of  persons  of  different  ranks,  and  of  different 
degrees  of  education,  and  especially  among  a  people  naturally 
so  gay  and  fiery  as  the  French,  it  is  necessary  that  the  re- 
straints of  civilisation  should  be  clearly  defined;  in  order 
that  the  rules  of  etiquette  for  every  occasion  may  be  under- 
stood by  all,  and  promptly  enforced  by  opinion,  as  well  as 
by  authority. 

SepL  28.  — :  The  Bois  de  Boulogne  is  a  flat  sandy  surface, 
intersected  in  all  directions  by  straight  roads,  bordered  with 
trees.  Even  where  the  boundary  of  the  wood  had  formed  by 
nature,  or  by  accident,  an  irregular  line,  the  surrounding 
road  has  been  reduced,  by  engineers,  to  lines  recognised  by 
their  profession.  The  greater  part  of  the  trees  composing 
this  wood  are  of  kinds  indigenous  to  France,  and  are  chiefly 
oak,  birch,  and  hazel,  though  art  has  added  some  species  of 
exotic  trees  in  different  places;  and  among  these  are  cedars j 
different  species  of  pines,  arid  American  oaks.  The  indige- 
nous wood  is  chiefly  undergrowth ;  and  there  is  a  number 
of  open  glades  in  it,  which  form  the  chief  source  of  variety 
to  the  spectator  looking  from  the  straight  avenues*  To  those 
accustomed  to  compare,  in  their  mind's  eye,  the  effects  of 
winding  roads  and  straight  roads,  the  sameness  of  the  Bois 
de  Boulogne  is  intolerably  tiresome.  In  proceeding  along  a 
winding  road,  the  scenery  meets  the  eye  as  you  advance,  and 
is  agreeably  presented  to  you  in  succession,  without  the 
trouble  of  turning  the  head  to  either  the  right  or  left  to 
look  at  it  In  proceeding  along  a  straight  road,  that  road  is 
continually  before  you,  and  the  scenery  can  be  only  observed, 
not  enjoyed,  by  turning  the  bead  to  one  side  or  the  other. 
It  is  by  no  means  asserted  that  straight  roads  are  entirely 
destitute  of  beauty,  independently  of  their  furnisliing,  o\\  ati 
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even  surface,  the  shortest  line  from  one  point  to  another. 
When  such  roads  are  wide  and  long,  and  bordered  by  trees, 
the  view  along  them  is  always  grand  5  and,  when  the  scenery 
on  each  side  is  naked  and  unsightly,  it  is  rendered  tolerable 
by  the  framework  of  the  stems  of  the  row  of  trees  through 
which  it  is  seen.  This,  however,  is  all  that  can  be  said  in 
recommendation  of  straight  roads  or  avenues  as  objects  of 
original  beauty.  As  objects  of  the  beauty  of  artificial  asso- 
ciations, open  avenues,  from  leading  to  Gothic  castles  or 
chateaux  of  the  feudal  times,  and  high  over-arched  avenues 
from  exciting  in  the  mind  the  idea  of  cathedral  ailes,  are 
of  acknowledged  effect:  but  beauties  of  this  sort  have  no 
reference  to  the  avenues  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne^  which,  placed 
as  they  are,  can  only  be  considered  as  a  proof  of  the  poverty 
of  mind,  in  matters  of  rural  taste,  of  the  age  in  which  they 
were  produced.  It  is  remarkable,  that  neither  in  the  Bois  de 
Boulogne  J  nor  in  any  of  the  woods,  natural  or  artificial,  in 
the  environs  of  Paris,  as  shown  by  the  map  now  before  us,  is 
there  a  single  circular  road.  Two  or  three  circles  in  the 
Bois  de  Boulogne^  of  as  large  a  diameter  as  the  width  of  the 
wood  would  admit,  would  have  been  a  wonderful  relief  to  it. 
To  be  convinced  of  this,  it  is  only  requisite  for  a  Londoner 
to  recollect  the  effect  of  the  circle  in  the  centre  of  the  Re- 
gent's Park.  To  make  the  most  of  the  Bois  de  Boulogne 
with  respect  to  roads,  a  winding  road  should  surround  it  a 
few  yards  within  the  margin  i  there  should  be  as  large  a 
circle  within  it  as  could  be  obtained,  shaded  by  trees,  and 
another  large  circle  liot  shaded  by  trees;  the  former  for 
summer  use,  and  the  latter  for  use  during  winter  and  the 
rainy  weather :  and  there  should  be  one  or  two  straight 
avenues,  open  and  shaded,  for  the  purpose  of  passing  from 
one  extreme  point  to  another  by  the  shortest  line,  and  for 
giving  simple  and  grand  perspectives,  as  well  as  beautiful  and 
perpetually  varying  views. 

But  the  beauty  and  variety  of  such  a  piece  of  ground  as 
•  the  Bois  de  Boulogne  will  depend  very  much  upon  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  planted.  Relatively  to  surface,  we  would 
leave  numerous  irregular  glades,  some  very  large,  others 
smiall ;  relatively  to  the  roads,  many  of  these  glades  should 
meet  the  eye  from  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  produce  a  suc- 
cession of  varied  landscape,  and  convey  an  idea  of  great 
depth  of  scenery;  relatively  to  trees  and  shrubs,  we  would 
employ  all  the  most  hardy  of  those  species  which  can  endure 
the  open  air  in  France ;  and  relatively  to  the  connection  of 
these  trees  among  themselves,  we  would  employ,  as  far  as 
practicable,  the  natural  system*     We  would,  at  all  events^ 
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keep  the  trees  belonging  to  the  sf^rae  natural  order  or  tribe 
together,  or  not  far  asunder.  In  each  separate  straight  ave- 
nue we  would  employ  only  one  sort  of  tree,  but  in  curved 
avenues  several  sorts ;  because  the  beauty  there  depends  less 
upon  succession  and  uniformity  than  in  the  straight  avenue. 

The  trees  in  the  Bois  de  Botdogfiej  which  had  attained  a 
timber  size,  were  nearly  all  cut  down  in  1815,  when  the  wood 
was  occupied  by  the  Cossacks  and  other  foreign  troops;  and 
those  trees  which  now  line  the  roads,  having  been  planted 
since  that  period,  are  consequently  without  much  shade  or 
general  effect.  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we  add,  that, 
when  we  saw  them,  these  roads  and  trees  were  in  the  very 
highest  order  and  keeping. 

Of  the  Royal  Gardens^  which  come  next  in  order,  we  shall 
have  very  little  to  say.  In  short,  when  we  think  of  the  Royal 
Gardens  of  Germany  and  Russia,  we  have  seen  very  few  gar- 
dens of  this  class,  in  either  England  or  France,  which  we 
think  worth  looking  at,  or  at  least  talking  about. 

I>ec.  24.  —  The  Gardens  of  Versailles  are  dreary  beyond 
what  can  be  imagined,  wheii  they  are  not  filled  with  company ; 
and  there  is  not  a  spot  or  a  corner  in  them  to  exercise  the 
imagination,  unless  it  be  the  orangery,  which  contains  trees 
of  upwards  of  three  centuries  old.  The  water- works  in  these 
gardens  are  too  intricate  and  curious  to  be  grand,  and  very 
different  indeed  from  the  two  magnificent  columns  of  water, 
which  rise  to  the  height  of  nearly  100  ft.,  in  front  of  the 
palace  of  Nymphenburg,  near  Munich.  The  pleasure  of 
walking  in  these  gardens  is  materially  lessened  by  their 
sloping  surface,  and  in  many  parts  of  them  by  the  want  of 
shade.  There  is  a  baldness  in  the  immediate  front  of  the 
palace,  which  nothing  can  remove  but  an  immense  crowd  rf 
people ;  for  all  the  arenas  and  courtyards  at  Versailles  are 
too  large  for  the  length  of  the  buildings,  at  least  according  to 
modern  taste.  Compared  with  plantations  of  the  present 
day,  there  is  a  great  want  of  variety  in  the  sorts  of  trees 
employed;  though  this  defect  will  be  amply  made  up  to  those 
who  have  paid  but  little  attention  to  botany,  by  the  number 
and  diversity  gS.  the  marble  statues.  NotwitJistanding  all  these, 
and  many  other  observations  which  we  could  make  on  the 
causes  of  the  little  pleasure  afforded  by  these  gardens  when 
not  full  of  company,  and  of  their  inaptitude  for  being  made 
the  most  of  when  filled,  we  should  be  sorry  to  see  them 
neglected.  Since  they  have  been  created  at  an  enormousi 
expense,  let  them  be  kept  in  repair  for  their  meritehistorique  $ 
for  the  moral  lesson  which  that  conveys ;  and  for  the  enjoy-^ 
ment  of  the  public,  as  a  sort  of  superior  Sceaux;.   The  ]^1^q^ 
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since  it  is  no  longer  used  as  a  residence,  might  be  occupied, 
at  moderate  rents,  by  the  widows  and  orphans  of  public  ser- 
vants. 

Some  attention  is  still  paid  to  the  repairs  of  these  gardens ; 
but  we  observed,  in  several  instances,  hedges  and  trees  clipped 
in  a  manner  never  intended  by  their  original  designer.  For 
instance,  the  cones  of  yew  on  the  slope  to  the  west  of  the  south 
frbnt  are  made  to  rise  from  the  ground  at  once,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  plinth  having  the  upper  surface  horizontal. 
The  latter  would  be  in  proper  architectural  order  ( fig.  2»  a) ; 
the  former  {b)  is  the  reverse*      This  defect  may  not  strike 

those  who  have  not 
an  architectural  eye; 
but  as  the  principles 
of  architectural  de- 
sign pervade  the 
whole  of  this  style 
of  gardening,  and, 
in  fact,  constitute  its 
leading  principle, 
any  obvious  neglect 
Or  defiance  of  these  principles  is  a  deformity.  Every  thing 
ought  to  be  what  it  pretends* 

It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  want  of  a  roof  parapet  to 
the  palace  had  begun  to  be  felt  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI. :  a 
small  part  had  the  addition  made  during  that  king's  reign  ;  a 
part  also  during  the  reign  of  Napoleon ;  and  a  part  in  Louis 
XVIII.'s  time.     Charles  X.  also  had  commenced  it. 

The  kitchen^garden  belonging  to  the  palace  contains  in  the 
borders  a  number  of  tall  pear  trees,  trained  like  pyramids, 
which  M.  Lempriere,  the  head  kitchen-gardener,  told  us 
produced  abundance  of  young  wood,  but  very  little  fruit ;  a 
circumstance  easily  accounted  for  by  the  perpetual  use  of  the 
kn%.  Repose  is  essential  to  fructification  in  all  organised 
beings*  The  pear  trees  against  the  wall  are  trained  in  the  fan 
manner ;  which  M.  Lempriere  agreed  with  us  in  considering 
the  only  method  of  training  worthy  of  being  generally  adopted 
by  a  rational  gardener.  M.  Lempriere  and  two  of  his  men 
were  pruning  these  trees  with  a  large  hooked  knife,  and  tyipg 
them  to  nails  driven  into  the  wall  with  willow  twigs.  They 
wore  subotSy  or  wooden  shoes,  with  straw  buskins  reaching  to 
their  knees,  the  ground  being  covered  with  snow ;  and  re- 
minded us  of  the  figures  of  gardeners  given  in  the  engravings 
of  the  days  of  La  Quintinie,  and  London  and  Wise.  They 
were  in  high  spirits ;  asked  if  we  were  "  un  cxdtivateur^^  and, 
on  being  told  that  we  were  only  **  un  auteur^^  their  distrust 
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of  book-making  gardeners  was  honestly  and  freely  expressed. 
On  our  asking  for  an  explanation,  we  were  told  of  a  writer, 
who  affirmed  that  pine-apples  in  Cayenne  attained  the  weight 
of  30  lbs.  each  I !  It  is  almost  needless  to  add,  that  M.  Lem- 
pri^re  had  no  garden  library. 

The  forcing  department  of  the  Versailles  kitchen-'garden 
is  not  without  interest.  It  is  coeval  with  the  palace,  and 
occupies  nearly  two  English  acres,  originally  chiefly  covered 
with  substantially  built  Dutch  pits,  with  stone  copings,  &c. 
During  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  of  Bonaparte,  and  of 
Louis  X VIII.,  till  1819,  it  was  entirely  neglected ;  and  the 
light  downy  seeds  of  the  black  poplars  and  willows  of  the 
neighbouring  woods  had  sprung  up  from  the  ground,  and 
from  the  crevices  of  the  walls  of  the  pits,  and  attamed  even  a 
timber  size.  We  saw  the  remains  of  some  of  these  trees,  and 
they  reminded  us  of  Moscow,  where,  in  1814,  we  saw  spring- 
ing up  every  where,  from  the  ashes  of  those  ruined  houses 
and  churches  which  had  not  been  rebuilt,  plants  of  the  native 
black  poplar.  Had  Moscow  been  left  to  itself,  that  immense 
city  would  by  this  time  have  become  (what  the  forcing-grbund 
at  Versailles  actually  was  till  the  year  1819)  a  natural  forest. 
About  the  year  1819,  the  trees  in  this  forcing-ground  were 
felled ;  and  preparations  made  for  forcing  culinary  vegetables 
and  fruits,  and  growing  pine-apples.  The  charge  of  this  depart- 
ment is  committed  to  M.  Massey ;  who  happening  to  be  from 
home,  we  were  conducted  through  it  by  his  foreman  ( premier 
garfon\  M.  Grisson,  a  young  man  brought  up  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who,  as  he  informed  us,  never  saw  a  pine- 
apple in  any  other  garden.  The  descriptions  of  forcing- houses 
here  used  are  three :  first,  the  old  massive- walled  pits,  imme- 
diately within  the  walls  of  which,  and  above  the  bark  bed,  is  an 
earthen  tube,  about  4  in.  in  diameter,  serving  as  a  smoke  flue ; 
second,  pits  with  walks  behind,  in  imitation  of  Baldwin's  {Enc, 
ofGard.^  2d  edit.  §  2649. )5  and  which  were  built  from  a  MS» 
translation  of  Baldwin's  pamphlet ;  and  third,  common  pine- 
ries, not  unlike  those  of  Kensington  Gardens.  The  sorts  of 
pines  cultivated  are  chiefly  the  Queen  obtained  from  Hol- 
land, and  the  Enville  from  England ;  but  there  is  a  number 
of  other  sorts;  and  M.  Massey  was  in  London,  in  1829,  m 
search  of  new  ones,  and  also  in  order  to  learn  the  mode  of 
heating  by  hot  water*  This  French  invention  was  actually 
applied  to  the  hot*houses  in  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  before  the 
Revolution  \  and  is  now,  we  understand,  after  being  so  many 
years  forgotten,  on  trial  both  at  Versailles  and  Paris.  There 
are  now  under  M.  Massey's  care  about  1000  fruiting  plants^ 
with  a  due  proportion  of  succession  stocks.    In  one  lvo\\&e.vY%' 
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saw  65  plants  in  fruit ;  most  of  the  fruit  coloured,  or  begin- 
ning to  colour.  We  were  informed  that,  during  the  last  three 
years,  ripe  pines  had  been  supplied  to  Charles  X.'s  table 
every  day  in  the  year.  All  the  pots  were  plunged  in  unmixed 
tan,  except  those  in  Baldwin's  pits,  where  the  tan  was  mixed 
with  dung  and  leaves.  In  the  tan-pit  of  the  larger  houses 
were  tubers  of  the  sweet  potato  (Convolvulus  Battdtas\  to 
preserve  them  during  the  winter,  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
shoots  to  be  slipped  off,  and  used  as  sets  for  planting  in  com- 
mon hot^beds,  or  pits  in  the  spring.  A  sort  of  sweet  potato 
is  grown  here,  obtained  from  St.  Domingo,  and  there  called 
the  Quarantin;  which,  as  the  name  imports,  produces  tubers 
fit  to  eat  in  40  days.  In  Europe,  as  well  as  in  North  Ame- 
rica, it  is  found  extremely  difficult  to  preserve  the  tubers  of 
the  sweet  potato  throughout  the  winter.  M.  Massey  finds  it 
easiest  to  do  this  by  keeping  them  in  a  growing  state  in  the 
bark  bed.  Admiral  Tchitchagoff 's  gardener  at  Sceaux  keeps 
them  in  dry  sand  in  a  room,  from  which  the  slightest  degree 
of  frost  is  excluded.  Kidneybeans  were  in  a  growing  state, 
and  a  stock  of  young  tomato  plants  ready  to  transplant  into 
t;heir  pits  to  fruit  during  the  winter,  the  fresh  fruit  being 
wanted  throughout  the  year  for  soups,  stews,  and  sauces.  In 
a  low  Dutch  vinery,  grapes,  said  to  be  the  Dutch  Chasselas, 
Were  (Dec.  24.)  showing  blossom,  which,  we  were  told, 
would  be  expanded  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  fruit  ripened  by 
the  end  of  March.  Peas  were  growing  on  the  floor  of  another 
house ;  and  these,  we  were  told,  would  be  ready  to  gather  about 
the  same  time.  Some  pits  contained  excellent  lettuces ;  and  we 
were  told  that,  between  the  pits  and  the  open  garden,  kidney- 
beans,  lettuces,  and  tomatoes  were  supplied  every  day  in  the 
year.  Strawberries  are  not  much  asked  for  ;  and,  therefore, 
they  are  merely  forced  so  as  to  come  in  by  the  end  of  March.. 
On  noticing  the  ciixumstance  of  so  many  things  being  calcu- 
lated to  come  in  about  the  end  of  March,  we  were  reminded 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  Lent :  and  that  as  Catholic  devo- 
tees, like  Charles  X.,  rarely  suffer  meat  to  be  seen  on  their 
tables  during  that  season,  it  is  an  object  to  supply  its  place  by 
rarity  and  variety.  M.  Massey  received  40  sorts  of  straw- 
berries from  England ;  but,  like  most  Continental  gardeners, 
he  greatly  prefers,  both  in  point  of  flavour  and  general  use- 
fulness, the  Frasier  des  Alpes,  He  says  that  nothing  can  be 
easier  ^than,  by  having  quantities  of  these  in  frames  to  be 
heated  at  pleasure  by  linings,  to  gather  ripe  fruit  every  day  in 
the  year  i  and  he  has  heard  that  this  actually  was  done  in 
X«ouis  XIV.'s  time,  as  we  know  that  it  now  is,  or  lately  was^ 
done  in  some  of  the  royal  gardens  of  Germany.     No  mush- 
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rooms  are  grown  in  any  of  the  royal  gardens  near  Paris ;  be- 
cause these  are  so  abundantly  produced  in  the  stone  quarries 
about  that  capital,  that  a  private  gardener  would  no  more  think 
of  growing  them  in  houses,  or  above  ground,  than  a  London 
gardener  would  think  of  raising  his  own  stock  of  winter  pota- 
toes. There  are  some  fig  trees  against  the  walls ;  and  it  sur- 
prised us  a  little  to  learn  that  the  branches  are  bent  down  to 
the  ground  when  the  leaves  drop  off,  and  covered  with  earth, 
as  at  Argenteuil.  Their  stems  are  about  IJ  in.  thick;  and 
the  reason  M.  Massey's  foreman  gave  for  their  not  breaking, 
when  so  bent,  was  their  being  accustomed  to  it  from  their 
infancy  !  Notwithstanding  the  great  number  of  fires  at  work 
in  this  forcing-ground,  there  is  little  or  no  appearance  of  soot 
or  smoke ;  and  the  reason  is,  that  wood  is  used  for  fuel.  For 
this  reason,  also,  4-inch  earthen  pipes  are  found  sufficient  as 
flues ;  the  smoke  of  coal,  in  so  small  a  quantity  as  would  pass 
along  them,  would  not  give  out  sufficient  heat,  and  would, 
besides,  soon  clog  them  up  with  soot.  With  the  clear  atmo- 
sphere of  a  Parisian  winter,  wonders  might  be  effected  by 
these  pits  if  they  were  heated  by  hot  water. 

Dec,  28.  —  Tke  Grounds  of  the  Grajid  Trianon  are  dull  and 
flat :  the  best  thing  is  a  parterre ;  and,  for  France,  even  that 
is  not  good. 

The  Petit  Trianon  adjoins  the  other ;  and  it  is  better  worth 
looking  at,  having  some  features  which  recall  to  mind  the 
scenery  of  nature,  and  the  green  turf  of  those  happy  climates 
which,  though  they  have  fogs,  have  mild  winters,  and  no  burn* 
ing  summers.  There  is  an  imitation  of  a  natural  rill,  which, 
all  things  considered,  is  not  amiss  ;  though  any  one  disposed 
to  be  severe  might  very  well  compare  it  to  a  string  of  sausages. 
The  grounds,  taken  altogether,  however,  are  far  before  any 
royal  English  garden  of  the  same  date ;  and,  as  far  as  water 
and  ground  are  concerned,  are  greatly  superior  to  the  ponds 
and  mounds  like  ditch-banks  recently  tormed  in  the  grounds  of 
Buckingham  Palace.  The  latter  is,  perhaps,  richer  in  exotic 
shrubs ;  but  the  effect  of  these  is  so  overbalanced  by  the  pre- 
valence of  tall  elm  trees,  that,  even  in  this  respect,  we  greatly 
prefer  the  Petit  Trianon, 

As  the  Gardens  of  Louis  Philip  of  Orleans^  as  well  as  those 
of  Bagatelle,  were  private  gardens  when  we  saw  them,  we 
shall  not  include  them  under  this  department  of  our  tour; 
and  therefore  we  proceed,  as  proposed  (Vol.  VI.  p.  1.),  to 

Commercial  Gardens.     The  principal  nurseries  in  France, " 
for  timber  trees,  hedge  plants,  and  fruit  trees,  are  at  Orleans 
about  90  miles,   andVitry  about  5  miles,  from  Paris.     Th6 
growers  are  not,  like  the  English  nurserymen,  a  few  md\v\d\x^^ 
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who  have  acquired  large  capitals;  but  a  numerous  class  of 
small  proprietors,  who  cultivate  their  own  soil,  and  bring  their 
trees  to  market  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  with  other 
garden  produce.  The  more  rare  articles  of  the  trade  are 
grown  almost  entirely  by  Paris  nurserymen,  and  a  few  others 
in  the  very  largest  towns ;  and  when  the  former  have  an  order 
for  fruit  or  forest  trees,  they  procure  them  from  the  coun- 
try, or  attend  the  next  weekly  tree  market  at  Paris  or  Orleans. 
It  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  a  very  bad  method  of  selling 
trees ;  for,  after  the  roots  have  been  two  or  three  days  exposed 
to  the  air  in  severe  weather,  the  trees,  if  they  grow  at  all,  have 
little  chance  of  thriving.  We  attended  at  the  tree  market  in 
Paris  on  three  successive  market  days  in  December,  and  pur- 
chased, at  a  remarkably  low  rate  (Photinia  serrulata,  grafted, 
1  franc  each ;  and  common  laurels  grafted  on  cherry  stocks, 
6  ft.  high,  2  francs),  as  many  trees  and  shrubs  as  were  re- 
quired to  plant  a  small  residence,  the  laying  out  of  which 
was  committed  to  our  care.  We  had  them  carefully  planted, 
staked,  and  watered :  but,  nevertheless,  we  have  since  been 
informed  by  the  proprietor.  Sir  John  Byerley,  that  they 
almost  all  died.  The  exposure  of  goods  of  any  description 
at  fairs  and  markets  is  a  characteristic  of  a  particular  stage 
in  the  progress  of  the  population  of  a  country,  and  of  its  civi- 
lisation. When  capital  becomes  abundant,  this  practice  is 
abandoned ;  and  though  by  private  purchase  the  consumer 
may  sometimes  pay  higher,  yet  he  obtains  a  more  valuable 
article^  and  is,  in  the  end,  a  gainer.  In  no  branch  of  trade 
is  this  more  true  than  in  the  nursery  business. 

Vitty  may  be  described  as  a  village  of  nurserymen ;  a  cir- 
cumstance sufficiently  indicated  by  the  following  signs  to  the 
public-houses  there :  Au  rendezvous  des  pepinieristes  >•  Au  bon 
pepinieriste ;  Cafe  des  pepinieristes^  &c.  It  is  estimated  that 
there  are  about  400  growers  here  and  at  Choisy,  the  adjoin- 
ing village ;  each  of  whom  cultivates  his  own  property,  and 
grows  trees,  alternately  with  corn,  forage  crops,  and  culinary 
vegetables,  in  the  open  or  enclosed  fields.  The  quantity  of 
ground  covered  at  one  time  by  trees  is  supposed  to  be  nearly 
4000  acres.  The  principal  demand  for  forest  trees  in  France  is 
for  lining  the  public  roads ;  and  they  are,  therefore,  allowed  to 
grow  till  they  attain  considerable  size,  without  much  trouble 
being  taken  in  transplanting  them,  as  in  Holland.  By  far 
the  greater  number  of  the  fruit  trees  grown  here  are  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  streets  of  Paris ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  shrubs  and  roses,  of  which  only  the  more  common  sorts 
are  dealt  in  by  the  nurserymen  of  Vitry.  M.  Lacroix,  of  the 
firm  of  Vilmorin  and  Co.,  who  accompanied  us  to  Vitry,  in- 
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troduced  us  to  M .  Chatenay-Magnifique,^5  aine.  This  worthy 
man  first  showed  us  his  wife  and  family,  apparently  as  hard- 
working people  as  himself;  and  then  his  kitchen  fireplace, 
the  back  iron  plate  of  which  exhibited  the  royal  arms,  and 
bore  the  date  of  1659.  M.  Chatenay's  grandfather,  having 
been  a  gardener  to  one  of  the  kings  of  Fi'ance,  became  pos- 
sessed of  this  plate ;  and  during  the  Revolution  of  1 789,  when 
every  thing  royal  at  Vitry  and  Choisy  was  destroyed,  it  was 
saved  by  being  turned  outside  in, 

M.  Chatenaifs  Nursery  Grounds  are  at  least  a  mile  from  his 
house,  in  the  village  of  Vitry.  His  stock  is  about  as  well 
grown  as  that  of  the  English  nurseries,  but  the  order  and 
keeping  less  neat.  The  ver  blanc  (grub  of  the  cockchafer) 
has  destroyed  many  of  his  stocks.  Almond  stones  are  planted 
in  rows  like  beans  in  January,  budded  with  peaches  and  nec- 
tarines in  the  following  September,  and  are  ready  for  sale  by 
the  end  of  October  in  the  year  after.  Roses  budded  in  June 
are  ready  for  sale  in  October.  Lilacs  are  raised  from  cuttings 
planted  in  November  by  thousands.  Many  of  the  forest  trees 
20  to  25  fl.  high ;  and  we  were  informed  (what,  indeed,  we 
saw  in  many  parts  of  the  country  by  the  road-sides)  that,  when 
removed  to  their  final  situations,  they  were  headed  down  to  10 
or  12fl.,  and  deprived  of  all  their  side  shdots.  However  con- 
trary this  may  be  to  the  doctrine  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  we 
believe,  from  observation  and  experience,  that  where  the  roots 
have  not  been  previously  prepared  the  French  mode  is  the 
best,  at  least  with  most  deciduous  trees.  If,  in  such  a  case, 
a  tree  could  be  planted  with  all  its  branches  for  one  year, 
and  pruned  in  the  second  year,  that  would,  doubtless,- be  still 
better ;  but  the  objection  lies  in  the  expense  of  staking.  The 
first  year,  the  whole  energies  of  a  tree  planted  with  all  itis 
branches  would  be  directed  to  the  formation  of  roots  for  the 
support  of  the  head ;  these  branches  being  removed  in  the 
beginning  of  the  second  year,  the  concentrated  energies  of  the 
roots,  in  which  the  power  of  the  tree  chiefly  resides,  would  be 
directed  to  the  production  of  one  main  shoot  and  some  subor- 
dinate ones.  In  the  autumn  of  1824,  we  planted,  in  our  grass- 
plot  at  Bayswater,  two  plants  of  deciduous  cypress,  purchased 
from  Lee's  nursery :  they  were  without  balls,  and  each  about 
5  ft.  high.  One  of  them,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  was  acci- 
dentally broken  over  within  a  foot  of  the  surface ;  but  the  other 
remained  uninjured,  and  was  not  divested  of  any  of  its  shoots. 
The  headed-down  tree,  next  spring,  made  a  vigorous  shoot, 
which  threw  out  side  shoots ;  the  other  made  only  very  short 
shoots.  Both  trees  went  on  growing  at  the  same  relative  rate 
for  about  four  years;  and  they  have  been  since,  and  are  nov^. 
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as  near  as  possible,  of  the  same  size  in  every  respect,  and  of 
the  same  vigour  in  their  annual  growths. 

Choisy  le  Roi  is  also  a  village  of  nurserymen,  but  smaller 
than  Vitry,  and  of  much  less  note ;  indeed,  as  already  ob- 
served, the  number  of  growers,  and  quantity  of  acres  men- 
tioned as  connected  with  the  latter  village,  may  be  considered 
to  include  those  of  the  former.  At  the  back  of  the  inn  here 
is  the  forcing-ground  of  a  kitchen-garden  which  belonged  to 
a  royal  chiateau  destroyed  in  1789.  The  walls  are  very  mas- 
sive, and  covered  by  a  broad  stone  coping.  An  old  man  at 
work  told  us  that  he  remembered  the  time  when  the  walls 
were  covered  with  glass  {serres  chaudes)^  and  the  interior  of 
the  ground  with  pits.  On  some  parts  of  the  walls  were  the 
remains  of  old  peach  trees  and  vines.  At  the  inti  we  got 
excellent  mealy  potatoes,  of  a  purplish  red  variety,  cooked  au 
naturel.  Mealy  potatoes  are  not  very  common  in  France; 
but  the  reason  is  to  be  traced  more  to  their  want  of  good 
varieties  than  to  the  climate.  We  have  sent  specimens  of 
some  of  the  best  British  late  sorts  to  the  Abbe  Gossier,  for 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Rouen. 

Noisette's  Nursery  is  one  of  the  oldest  about  Paris.  It 
appears  to  occupy  between  6  and  8  acres ;  contains  a  tolerable 
collection  of  green-house  and  some  hot-house  plants  under 
glass ;  a  moderate  collection  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs ;  and 
an  extensive  collection  of  roses,  standards,  and  dwarfs.  There 
are  few  herbaceous  plants,  with  the  exception  of  georginas. 
There  are  a  stock  of  pine-apples,  and  a  collection  of  about  20 
sorts  of  table  grapes,  which  M.  Noisette  informed  us,  in  1819, 
that  he  had  obtained  from  England ;  besides  about  a  dozen 
sorts  of  French  and  Dutch  eating  grapes.  The  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs  in  this  nursery  were  formerly  cultivated  in  masses 
according  to  the  natural  system ;  so,  at  least,  Victoire  Varan- 
got,  M.  Noisette's  foreman,  informed  us  :  but  in  1815,  and  in 
1819,  when  we  were  shown  round  the  nursery  by  M.  Noi- 
sette, the  circumstance  did  not  attract  our  attention.  A  spe- 
cimen of  each  of  the  more  rare  of  the  hardy  trees  and  shrubs 
is  nam^d  by  a  tin  label  soldered  to  the  top  of  an  iron  rod 
about  2  ft.  long.  The  green-house  and  hot- house  plants 
have  their  names  printed  on  small  plates  of  earthenware ; 
each  of  which  has  a  hole  behind,  in  which  may  be  inserted  a 
stick  to  support  it  from  the  ground,  or  a  wire  to  tie  it  to  the^ 
plant.  We  regret  that  we  had  not  leisure  to  examine  this 
nursery  in  such  a  manner  as  to  give  a  more  accurate  and 
ample  account  of  it.  Victoire  Varangot  we  found  a  reading 
gardener,  who  understood  the  natural  system ;  and  we  pre- 
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sented  him  with  the  Rfteenth  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine, and  our  best  verbal  advice  for  his  future  prwress. 

In  Cel^s  Nursery  peat  earth  plants  are  chiefly  cmtivated ; 
and  of  these  it  contains,  perhaps,  the  best  collection  in  or 
around  Paris.  They  are  chiefly  grown  in  pits,  without  flues, 
covered  in  winter  with  boards,  mats,  or  reeds.  In  one  of  the 
peat  borders  we  found  Anbna  parviflora  in  fruit.  There  are 
a  good  collection  of  green-house  plants,  some  hot-house 
plants,  and  a  good  many  orange  trees.  We  were  sorry  to 
see  this  nursery  in  very  indifferent  order. 

Godefi'oi/ s  Nursery  at  Ville  d^Avray^  near  Sevres,  appeared 
to  us  one  of  the  most  prosperous  and  English-looking  nurse- 
ries we  ever  saw  on  the  Continent.  The  extent  may  be  three 
or  four  acres ;  the  surface  is  a  uniform  slope,  laid  out  in  pa- 
rallelogram compartments  with  narrow  alleys  between ;  and 
the  soil  is  a  saponaceous  yellow  loam,  not  unlike  that  of  some 
parts  of  the  Hammersmith  nursery.  Most  nursery  articles 
are  grown,  hardy  as  well  as  hot-house ;  though  the  collection 
of  the  latter  is,  of  course,  the  most  limited.  Magnolias  are 
grown  in  abundance,  and  to  great  perfection.  Magnolia  ma-» 
crophylla  ripens  its  seeds,  and  M.  Godefroy  has  raised  plants 
from  them ;  as  he  has  also  from  seeds  ripened  in  his  own 
garden  of  Magnoha  tripetala,  gla^ca,  and  auriculata ;  i^us 
pumila  and  americana  have  also  ripened  seeds.  We  saw 
Anbna  triloba  in  fruit,  and  were  told  that  Calycanthus  aceri- 
fblius  (?),  CrataB^gus  (Mespilus)  5orbif()lius  (?)  and  Chamaemcs- 
pilus,  also  ripened  fruit  or  seeds.  The  bramble-leaved  moss 
rose,  the  oak-leaved  laburnum,  the  shell-leaved  paper  mul- 
berry, the  willow-leaved  chestnut,  and  a  number  of  other  lusus 
naturce^  were  pointed  out  to  us ;  for  the  English,  whether  in 
trees,  furniture,  books,  or  other  objects,  are  generally  under- 
stood by  the  French  to  value  only  what  is  rare,  curious,  or 
difficult  of  attainment.  This  is  too  true ;  though,  as  we  as- 
sured M.  Godefroy,  it  did  not  happen  to  apply  to  us.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  considered  as  an  attendant  upon  excessive 
riches,  want  of  science,  or  the  result  of  these  and  the  aris- 
tocratic spirit  of  exclusiveness.  The  ties  used  for  training 
plants  in  this  nursery  are  the  withered  leaves  of  the  Esparto 
rush  (Lygeum  Spartum),  which  are  sent  from  Spain  in  the 
packages  of  soda,  and  bought  by  M.  Godefroy  and  other 
gardeners  from  the  soapmakers.  ^mygdalus  georgica,  a 
species  of  Ceanothus,  and  two  species  of  ^tex  (we  regret 
our  inability  to  be  more  particular)  were  pointed  out  to  us 
as  remarkably  showy  plants. 

Sept.  16. —  The  Garden  ofFromontis  siuated  17  miles  south 
of  Paris,  and  combines  an  exotic  nursery  and  an  elegant  villa 
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residence.  Its  proprietor  and  cultivator,  M.  Soulange  Bodin, 
like  M.  Vilmorin,  is  at  once  a  marchand  grenier  and  an  ac- 
CQinplished  gentleman  and  scholar.  We  are  proud  to  reckon 
both  among  the  numbei^  of  our  friends,  and  'most  happy  to 
have  an  dpi3ortunity  of  acknowledging  the  hospitality  and 
kindness  which  we  experienced  from  their  families.  In  pits 
and  peat  beds  at  Fromont  are  propagated  more  rare  trees 
and  shrubs  than,  probably,  in  all  the  nurseries  of  Paris  put 
together;  and  they  are  sold  at  prices  so  low,  that  even  the 
trade  in  Kngland  and  Germany  is  supplied  frofn  tbis,  garden 
witKy^ious  articles  of  importance.  Our  admiratioa  of^the 
place  and  of  the  man,  however,  will  bear  an  arti<ile  by^taelf, 
which  \ve  .will  give  in  a  future  Number,  as  a  connectingdink 
b^ween  the  Commercial  and  the  Villa  Gardens.  ^       . 

The  Nursery  of  M.  Audebertf  in  the  Boulevard  St*  Jaques, 
is  an  old  establishment  on  the  point  of  being  giyeA;  Mp4:o 
be  built  upon  ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  mentioned  .as  being  the 
first  nursery  in  France  in  which  the  camellia  was  propagated. 

TTie  Auteuil  Nur^sery  consists  of  about  an  acre,  and  contains 
a  good  collection  of  roses,  and  a  few  common  shrubs  and 
fruit  trees. 

Oct,  5. — Viberfs  Nursery^  at  St.  Denis^  was  commenced  in 
1828;  M.  Vibert  having  been,  driven  from  his  former  situation 
at  Paris  by  the  ravages  of  the  ver  llanc.  The  only  article 
which  he  cultivates  is  the  rose,  of' which  he  has  several  hun- 
dred varieties,  a  great  many  of  which  were  raised  by  himself 
from  seed.  When  he  has  procured  a  iiew-aTid  valaabje  sort, 
especially  if  it  belongs  to  the  Indian  species  (i^osa  lodica  and 
semperfloreus),  he  buds  it  on  the  current  year's  shoots  of  a 
stool  of  the  jRosa  reversa  ^the  original  plant  of  this  species,  we 
were  informed,  was  found  by  chance  in  M.  Vilmorin*s  ground 
for  proving  seeds  in  Paris) ;  lays  these  shoots  down  after  the 
buds  have  begun  to  push ;  and  the  shoot  proceeding  from  the 
bud,  deriving  nourishment  from  the  roots  emitted  into  the 
soil  as  well  as  from  the  stock,  being  thus  greatly  strength- 
ened, pushes  vigorously,  sO  as  to  admit  of  layers  being 
rooted  and  taken  off  the  same  season.  This  is  quicker 
work  than  could  be  practised  in  England.  We  were 
rather  surprised  to  be  informed  that  dwarf  roses  on  their 
own  bottoms  are  considered  to  retain  the  character  of  the 
variety  longer  than  such  as  are  grafted.  To  prevent,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  ravages  of  the  ver  blanc^  the  ground  is 
covered  with  wheat  straw,  which  hinders  the  insect  from  getting 
at  the  soil,  and  there  burrowing  and  depositing  its  eggs.  A 
hard  smooth  surface  has  the  same  effect,  the  insect  being 
unable  to  burrow  in  it.  The  mole  cricket  is  here  rather 
troublesome ;  and  M.  Beck,  M.  Vibert's  foreman,  a  German 
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gardener^  who  has  beeo  in  En^and^  mfiarmed  us  that  he  had 
a  plan  for  enticuig  the  mole  cricket,  by  an  odoriferous  com- 
position, under  a  glass  or  pot,  so  that  it  might  be  taken  and 
destroyed ;  and  that  his  employer  intended  to  put  his  plan  to 
the  test  of  experiment,  and  publish  the  result.  M.  Beck  is 
an  intelligent  man ;  and  we  gave  him  No.  III.  of  what  is  to  its 
one  of  the  best  books  in  the  world,  viz.  our  Magazine  of 
Natural  History. 

Sept.  29.  —  QuentifCs  Nursery^  in  the  Rue  des  Bourgui- 
gnons,  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  culture  and  forcing  of  roses, 
flowers,  and  the  more  common  green-house  plants,  for  the 
MarchS  aux  Fkurs,  where  Madame  Quentin's  stand  is  No.  32, 
The  nursery  occupies  about  an  acre :  when  we  saw  it,  it  was 
admirably  stocked,  and  as  well  cultivated,  and  as  clean,  as  any 
piece  of  ground  of  the  same  extent  we  ever  saw  in  any  country, 
(^minum  grandifl6rum,  conimon  myrtle,  the  orange,  and  the 
mignonette  are  extensively  cultivated  here;  and  the  great 
object  is  to  have  plants  in  flower  at  all  times  in  the  year. 
Between  400  and  500  large  orange  trees  are  kept,  chiefly  on 
account  of  their  blossoms,  which  are  gathered  for  the  per- 
fumers. 

Jtf.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  have  two  nurseries  or  seed-gai'dens,  one 
m  Paris,  and  the  other  at  M.  Vilmorin's  country  residence, 
at  a  few  miles'  distance.  Both  are  chiefly  used  for  proving 
seeds.  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.,  though  unquestionably  the  first 
seedsmen  in  the  world,  are  not  nurserymen;  that  is,  they  do  not 
grow  for  sale  either  plants  or  trees.  We  walked  over  the  country 
garden  with  M.  Lacroix,  a  young  man  scientifically  educated, 
and  skilled  in  several  languages,  who  belonged  to  M.Y ilmorin's 
establishment,  and  who  accompanied  us  to  most  of  the  nur- 
series and  market-gardens  round  Paris ;  and  for  whose  most 
assiduous  services  in  this,  and  in  various  other  ways,  we  are 
much  indebted  both  to  himself  and  M.  Vilmorin.  Our  atten- 
tion was  directed  incidentally  to  the  following  articles :  —  great 
quantities  of  auriculas,  grown  entirely  for  their  seeds ;  the  Lima 
bean  (2>61ichos  *lanatus),  with  short  broad  pods,  and  very 
prolific ;  the  violet-coloured  carrots ;  young  plants  of  varieties 
of  the  Pinus  sylv^stris,  those  called  Pin  de  Riga,  and  the  Pin  de 
Hagenau,  of  which  last,  being  reckoned  the  best,  we  sent 
home  seeds,  and  the  plants  raised  from  some  of  them  are  now 
growing  at  Loudon's  Howe,  and  Loudon's  Brae,  in  Perth- 
shire ;  dwarf  Indian  com,  mats  de  quarante  Jours,  mats  a 
potdetj  and  mats  sucr^j  perfectly  ripe;  bunches  of  grapes 
bagged  in  hair-cloth,  and  also  in  black  wire-cloth  {toile  metal- 
lique) ;  single  specimens  of  most  of  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees 
known  in  me  nurseries  about  Paris ;  a  grass  ground,  inv^YivcVi 
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ioliiim  perenne  var.  itdlicum,  here  considered  the  most  valu- 
able variety  of  the  species,  was  conspicuous;  many  species 
and  varieties  of  Festuca  ,-  of  mangold  wurzel ;  and  of  turnip, 
lettuce,  &c. 

This  place,  the  name  of  which  we  unfortunately  neglected 
to  write  down,  consists  of  an  old,  but  commodious  and  well 
pr-eserved,  chateau  and  park,  laid  out  by  Le  Notre  for  Made- 
moiselle La  Valliere,  a  mistress  of  Louis  XIV.  Near  the 
house  is  a  formidable  sunk  fence,  which  the  French  call  saut 
de  loup.  In  the  shrubbery  of  the  English  part  of  the  grounds, 
arranged  and  planted  by  M.  Vilmorin,  is  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  rare  trees  and  shrubs.  In  the  kitchen-garden  is  a  pit 
of  pine-apple  plants,  which  M.  Vilmorin  kindly  and  generously 
allows  his  gardener  to  grow  for  his  own  amusement.  The 
gardener's  house  is  close  by  the  garden :  M.  Lacroix  took  us 
in  to  see  it ;  and  as  all  the  doors  were  open,  and  the  gardener 
and  his  wife  from  home,  we  took  a  note  of  the  furniture,  for 
the  sake  of  comparing  it  with  that  of  an  English  gardener 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  house  consisted  of  two 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  garrets  over,  with  some  out- 
buildings for  fiiel,  &c.  We  did  not  enter  the  garrets.  In 
the  living-room  were  the  family  bed,  of  the  couch  kind,  and 
sufficiently  wide  for  two  persons ;  a  child's  bed,  of  the  cradle 
kind ;  a  large  clothes  press  ;  two  chests  of  drawers  ;  a  corner 
cupboard  ;  a  chest  about  4  fl.  long,  18  in.  wide,  and  18  in. 
deep,  for  kneading  dough,  and  keeping  bread  after  it  was 
baked ;  a  large  fire-place,  with  an  oven  on  one  side  and  a 
furnace  with  two  places  for  saucepans  on  the  other;  eight 
shining  copper  saucepans,  three  of  them  with  lids ;  two  brass 
saucepans ;  three  frying-pans ;  one  soup  ladle ;  one  ladle  for 
lifting  vegetables ;  one  gridiron ;  one  warming-pan ;  two  salad 
bowls,  and  a  number  of  minor  articles.  What  struck  us  was, 
that  the  crockery  was  remarkably  coarse,  the  spoons  of  silver, 
and  the  knives  few  and  bad.  *  In  the  inner  room  was  a  larger 
child's  bed,  of  the  couch  kind ;  a  large  closet,  or  store-room  ; 
one  table,  five  chairs,  a  stove  for  warming  the  apartment,  and 
some  other  articles,  including  a  print  of  Bonaparte,  and  an- 
other of  Marie  Louise.  There  was  a  religious  book  or  two, 
but  no  gardening  books ;  neither  master  nor  mistress  being 
readers. 

We  have  before  designated  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  as  the 
first  seedsmen  in  the  world ;  and  it  is  proper  that  we  should 

*  In  farm-houses  and  cottages  in  the  south  of  France,  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  find  a  handsome  silver  fork  laid  for  each  person,  while  there  is 
only  one  clumsy  clasp  knife,  to  be  handed  round  for  each  in  tiu'n  to  make 
what  use  of  it  he  may  require.  — J.  W.  L. 
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45tate,  for  the  benefit  of  oar  readers,  the  grounds  on  whi6h  we 
have  formed  this  opinion.  ITiese  are,  first  and  chiefly,  their 
extensive  assortment  of  seeds,  including  all  those  calculated^ 
not  only  for  the  colder,  but  the  warmer  and  warmest  climates 
of  Europe ;  which  cannot  be  said  to  the  same  extent  of  the 
assortment  of  any  other  European  seedsman:  secondly,  the 
known  probity,  correctness,  and  intelligence  of  the  firm,  iit 
consequence  of  the  ample  property  of  M.  Vilmorin,  and  his 
education  and  acquirements  as  a  scientific  man  and  a  classical 
scholar.  M.  Vilmorin  has  for  some  time  been  a  candidate  for 
a  seat  in  the  Institute,  which  is  something  even  higher  than 
being  proposed  as  a  Fellow  of  our  Royal  Society ;  because 
any  man,  if  he  has  rank,  may  become  a  member  of  that 
Society,  and  yet  be  ignorant  both  of  science  and  classical 
learning. 

As  a  proof  of  the  extensive  assortment  of  M.  Vilmorin  and 
C!o.,  and  for  the  benefit  of  our  readers  in  other  climates,  we 
^ve  the  foUowmg  abstract  of  their  printed  catalogue  as  handed 
to  us  by  M.  Lacroix,  with  some  MS.  additions,  in  January 
1829. 

Culinary  seeds  (des  graines  potag^es),  456  sorts. 

Cereal  grasses  (plantes  cereales),  65  sorts. 

Forage  grass  plants,  or  hay  plants  from  the  true  grasses  (plantes  fbur- 
lageuses  tirees  de  la  famille  des  gramin^),  50  sorts. 
;  Forage  plants  not  true  grasses  (plantes  fourrag^uses  non  graminees;  et 
raclnes-fourrages),  120  sorts. 

Oil-bearing  plants  (plantes  ol^ifi^res),  18  sorts. 

Textile  or  tnread-bearing  plants  (plantes  textiles  ou  filamenteuses),  10 
sorts. 

Djeiag  plants  (plantes  tinctoriales),  11  sorts. 

Economical  plants  for  different  purposes  (plantes  6conomiques  diverses), 
7  sorts. 

Seeds  of  hardy  trees  and  shrubs  (des  graines  d'arbres,  et  d'arbrisseaux 
de  pleine  terre),  300  sorts. 

.  Seeds  of  shrubs  and  plants  grown  in  the  green-house  or  hot-house  (des 
graines  d'arbrisseaux  et  des  plantes  d'orangerie  et  de  serre),  190  sorts^ 

Seeds  of  flowers  and  ornamental  plants  (des  grames  de  fleurs  et  de 
plantes  d'agrement),  294  sorts. 

Seeds  of  ornamental  fruits  (des  graines  des  fruits  d'agrementj),  23  sorts. 

Seeds  of  flowers  and  plants  of  ornament,  chiefly  perennial  (des  graines 
de  fleurs  de  plantes  d'ornament,  pour  la  plus  grande  parte  vivaces),  202 
sorts. 

Seeds  of  hardy  bulbous  plants  (des  graines  de  plantes  bulbeuses,  &c.), 
85  sorts. 

I  f  •  • 

The  above  are  all  seeds*  M.  Vilmorin  and  Co.  have  also  a 
catalogue  of  bulbous  roots,  which^  exclusively  of  nained  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  and  other  florists'  flowers,  exceeds  390  sorts. 
They  have  no  catalogue  of  trees;   but  they  procure  these 
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articles  from  other  nurserymen,  when  ordered  by  their  <^us^ 
tomers. 

We  have  now  slightly  glanced  at  the  principal  Paris  nur^ 
series :  the  view  we  took  of  them  was  rather  too  hurried,  and 
too  late  in  the  season ;  but  our  object,  that  of  seeing  s<>metfaing 
of  ev^ry  thing  in  the  short  space  of  six  weeks,  rendered  this 
haste  unavoidable.  We  have  doubtless  feUen  into  some  mis« 
takes:  but  if  M.  Vilmorin,  M.  Lacroix,  or  M.  Soulange*> 
Bodin  will  take  the  trouble  to  send  us  corrections  or  additions, 
they  shall  be  inserted  in  our  next  Number,  as  a  sequel  to  this 
article,  and  before  we  commence  with  the  flower,  forcing,  and 
market  gardens. 

(Tb  be  continued.') 


Art,  II.  On  Gardening  us  a  Pursuit,  and  on  the  Language  of 
Controversy  in  the  Gardeners  Magazine.  By  Charles  Lau- 
rence, Esq. 

Sir, 
The  Gardener's  Magazine  has  been  a  source  of  much  in- 
struction and  delight  to  me ;  it  has  abundantly  increased  my 
interest  in  my  garden,  and  contributed  materially  to  its  ^nbel* 
lishment.  It  has,  by  almost  imperceptible  degrees,  allured 
me  on,  from  one  day  to  another,  each  unfolding  new  sources 
of  gratification  to  die  senses,  until  I  have  begun  to  flatter 
myself  I  shall  one  day  be  a  gardener.  I  have  ever  deemed  it 
wise  in  the  young  to  cultivate  those  tastes  which  are  capable  of 
affording  amusement  and  enjoyment  in  the  decline  of  life,  when 
the  resources  beyond  the  study  become  necessarily  contracted ; 
and,  so  far  as  my  limited  experience  in  gardening  extends, 
that  science  and  its  fruits  of  various  kinds  appear  to  me  espe- 
cially calculated  to  afford  delightful  and  varied  recreation  to 
the  aged.  I  might  add,  that  this  healthful  pursuit  is  a  very 
probable  means  of  attaining  the  age  it  is  destined  to  amuse ; 
and  I  am  quite  sure,  that,  considered  merely  as  an  amusement 
to  the  young,  none  can  be  more  rational,  more  innocent,  oi^ 
produce  a  more  salutary  effect  on  the  mind.  But  I  am  ram- 
bling from  the  immediate  object  of  my  letter,  which  is  to 
tell  you,  that  the  instruction  and  pleasure  I  have  derived  from 
your  Magazine  have  made  me  very  solicitous  about  its  cha- 
racter ;  and  to  tell  some  of  your  contributors,  what  I  trust 
they  will  take  in  good  part,  that  I  hope  they  will  cultivate 
their  manners  qs  well  aig  their  gardens.  Several  of  your 
readers  have  been  justly  offended  with  the  very  coarse  style 
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of  c(^tix)versy  too  often  indulged  in.  I  have  been  on  the 
point  of  noticing  this  before^  but  I  was  fearful  you  might  deem 
me  impertinent,  until  I  noticed  in  your  last  Number  (Vol.  VI. 
p.  720.)  your  very  candid  introduction  of  the  strictures  of 
your  correspondent  on  the  '^  Principles  and  Conduct  of  the 
Conductor  "  (in  the  justice  of  some  of  which  I  must  confess 
I  concur),  and  the  real  good  feeling  of  your  note  attached  to 
them.  In  the  last  Number  I  am  sorry  to  see,  in  one  article^ 
the  following  terms  applied  to  an  individual  of  whom  I  know 
nothing;  but  surely  they  are  not  calculated  to  throw  any 
light  upon  the  interesting  subgect  of  pruning :  they  are  — 
"  modern  babblers,"  "  impudence,"  "  this  immaculate  author," 
"  mark  the  matchless  modesty  of  the  man,"  "  Oh,  shame ! 
where  is  thy  blush?"  "  his  drivelling  ideas,"  &c.  &c.  All 
this,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  in  bad  taste,  and  out  of  place« 
Let  us  leave  this  personal  vituperation  to  the  mere  politician 
^d  polemic  \  but  pray  let  it  be  banished  from  the  fair  fields 
of  science  j  and  especially  from  our  speculations  on  the  manage* 
m^nt  of  the  peaceful  garden.  I  am.  Sir,  dtc. 

Charles  Laurence. 
CireHce^er^  Dec.  1830. 
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Aet.  III.  Remarks  on  the  Country  Seats  in  the  Neiffhbourhood  ef 
St.  Andrew'sy  Fifeshire.  By  Mr.  William  Smith,  Gardener  to 
John  Small,  Esq. 

Sir, 

I  AM  surprised  that  none  of  the  writings  of  the  gardeners 
of  the  county  of  Fife  appear  in  your  Magazine,  considering 
how  many  excellent  gardens  and  gardeners  Fifeshire  contains.^ 
Remarks  on  gardens  are  solicited  by  you  from  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  Gale  (Vol.  V,  p.  11.);  and  I  am  convinced 
that  visiting  gardens,  public  or  private,  is  one  great  means  of 
bstruction.  Since  Ilast  addressed  you  (VoL  IV.  p,  91.),  I 
ttave  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  a  great  number,  and  consider 
myself  much  benefited  by  the  inspection  of  them*  As  I  am 
now  settled  in  this  quarter,  and  have  seen  a  few  of  the  neigh- 
bouring g^rder^s  lately,  perhaps  some  account  of  them  will 
not  be  uninterfiating  to  yoq. 

Lathalfany  the  seat  of  Major  Lumsden,  is  situated  in  a  val- 
ley exteiQ^ing  east  and  west  a  considerable  distance.  Here  is 
m  a^inir^blegaxd^i,  of  a  quadriangular  form,  lately  renewed, 
imd  ill  every. respect  what  vour, correspondent  Mr.  Wilsoa 
(Vil.  IV,  p.  S53.)  would  wish.     The  principal  walks  axe  ^^ 
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broad,  with  uncommonW  neat  box-edgings,  and  covered  with 
sea  gravel  mixed  with  snells ;  on  each  side  are  proportionate 
flower  borders,  with  alleys  of  2  ft,  between  them  and  the  vege- 
tables. The  wall  trees  are  remarkably  healthy,  and  are  beau- 
tifully trained  in  the  horizontal  and  fan  manners.  Here  is  a 
Calcutta  pine-pit,  the  pines  in  which  are  veiy  small,  owing, 
in  my  opinion,  to  their  being  kept  in  too  small  pots  (12  in. 
by  12 in.)  to  fruit  in;  and  a  melon-pit,  forced  by  the  steam 
of  dung,  confined  underneath  the  bed.  The  back  and  front 
walls  are  arched,  and  the  soil  is  supported  by  pieces  of  wood 
and  wicker-work.  The  dung  is  well  prepared  and  put  under 
at  the  arches,  and  closely  shut  up  to  keep  in  the  steam.  The 
whole  has  a  very  clean,  neat  appearance.  There  are  also  twd 
vine-houses,  one  on  the  old  system  of  training  all  over  the 
glass,  the  other  on  the  pendent  trellis  system  with  peach  trees 
on  the  back  wall ;  the  old  plan  is  preferred.  The  Black  Da- 
'  mascus  grape,  in  general,  is  a  bad  setter  of  its  fruit ;  here  it 
is  fecundated  with  the  pollen  of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and 
sets  freely.  I  have  seen  this  garden  three  times  during  the 
season,  and  have  not  seen  a  single  weed  in  it.  As  a  whole,  it 
is  in  the  first-rate  style  of  keeping  and  high  order,  and  reflects 
great  credit  on  the  endeavours  of  Mr.  Young,  the  gardener. 

Largo  House^XhQ  seat  of  General  Dirom,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Forth,  commanding  a  fine  view  of  that  river. 
This  garden  is  extensive,  and  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees  of 
a^Il  descriptions.  What  attracted  my  attention  most  was  the 
system  of  training  apple  trees  on  the  walk  borders  downwards 
on  conical  trellises,  which  has  a  very  neat  appearance,  and  is 
preferable  [?]  to  the  straight  espalier  method,  or  to  dwarf  stand- 
ards, especially  when  let  out  of  bounds.  Those  making  new 
gardens  would  do  well  to  adopt  this  plan  of  training.  [?J  There' 
are  a  small  pine  stove  at  present  filled  with  stove  plants,  a 
circular  vine-house,  a  peach-house,  an  orangery  just  forming, 
and  a  fine  green- house  attached  to  the  mansion  house,  with 
very  extensive  pleasure-gtdunds,  all  kept  in  first-rate  order 
by  Mr.  Steuart.       * 

Cunnoquhie^  the  seat  of  Col.  Paterson,  is  pleasantly  situated 
on  an  eminence  rising  gently  from  the  plain  beneath,  and  has  an 
'  extensive  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  garden  and 
pleasure-grounds  are  greatly  improved  of  late.  Here  is  one 
of  the  far-famed  steam  chamber  pine-pits.  Kne-apples  and 
melons  have  been  grown  in  it  to  great  perfection ;  and,  as  a 
proof  of  its  superiority,  the  gardener  has  gained  many  prizes 
for  both  fruits  at  different*  horticultural  societies.  There  is  a 
portion  of  this  pit  planted  with  pines  in  a  bed  of  prepared 
soj]  merely  to  fruit  in,  which  are  clean  and  healthy,  have  a 
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strong  gigantic  appearance,  and  are  superior  to  any  I  have 
ever  seen  in  Scotland ;  melons  succeed  best  in  it  in  dry  sea- 
sons. There  are  also  two  new  vine-houses  on  the  pendent 
trellis  system,  with  peach  trees  on  sloping  trellises  below. 
The  same  fault  is  here  atti'ibuted  to  this  system  of  exposing 
vines  to  the  sun  (as  it  is  only  half  exposing  them),  as  at  other 
places,  namely,  that  the  fruit  on  the  lower  vines  is  much  in- 
ferior. This  gentleman  takes  great  delight  in  his  garden, 
and  has  spared  no- expense  to  render  these  new  inventions  as 
complete  as  possible.  Every  thing  else  in  this  garden  bears 
the  stamp  of  superior  management,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  Mr.  Smith,  the  gardener. 

Femie  Castle,  the  seat  of  Francis  Balfour,  Esq.,  is  situated 
on  a  plain,  and  has  a  fine  view  of  the  country  before  it.  There 
is  nothing  very  remarkable  in  this  garden.  The  wall  is  the 
chief  thing  that  attracts  attention,  being  built  of  prepared 
stones  of  a  reddish  colour,  in  courses,  as  with  brick,  and  is 
the  best  garden  wall  I  ever  saw.  There  are  four  forcing- 
houses  begun  but  not  yet  finished,  a  fined  wall  with  plenty 
of  training,  a  good  collection  of  shrubs,  and  some  fine  speci- 
mens of  the  Scotch  pine ;  the  whole  kept  below  the  economic 
point  by  Mr.  Keir. 

I  am  preparing  a  plan  of  my  present  situation,  and,  if  agree- 
able, will  send  it.  [We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  it, 
and  as  many  accounts  of  other  gardens  as  possible.  —  Cond.'] 

I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  William  Smith. 

Priory,  St,  Andrew* s,  Fifeshire,  Oct.  27.  1830. 


Art.  IV.  Description  of  GarbaUy  Park  and  Mansion^  the  Resir 
dence  of  the  Earl  of  ClancaHy.  By  Mr.  Andrew  Johnston, 
Gardener  there. 

Sir, . 

In  some  of  your  late  publications  you  expressed  a  wish  to 
be  furnished  with  general  information  relative  to  the  principal 
residences  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  or,  at  least,  of  such  as 
have  not  been  noticed  in  any  of  your  former  Numbers.  From  , 
what  I  have  seen  of  Ireland,  I  am  satisfied  there  are  many 
places  well  worthy  of  notice  in  your  works  and  in  others 
devoted  to  rural  afi^rs,  which  have  been  either  wholly  over- 
looked or  misrepresented. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  your  valuable  and  interesting  cor- 
respondent Mr.  Eraser,  whose  opportunities  of  collecting 
such .  information  are  so  extensive,  has  not  lately  favovxx^d 
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your  readers  with  any  cominunication  regarding  the  many 
•places  that  come  almost  daily  under  his  observation.  In 
xommon,  we  on  this  side  the  Channel  have  been  much  too 
lardy  in  coming  forward,  to  endeavoqri  at  least,  to  add  some- 
thing to  the  many  valuable  communications  in  your  miscel- 
lany, though  there  are  few  noblemen's  or  gentlemen's  seats 
-in  either  of  the  sister  kingdoms  that  are  not  equalled  in  this, 
both  in  extent  and  in  beauty  of  landscape. 

Garbally  Park^  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Clancarty,  the 
garden  and  woods  of  which  I  have  the  hgnour  to  superintend, 
is  perhaps  more  generally  known  thap  any  other  demesne  in 
Ireland;  the  great  annual  fair  of  BalUnasloe  being  held  in  it 
The  demesne  is  extensive,  ccmtaining  658  Irish  acr^s;  the 
soil  is  in  general  shallow,  the  subsoil  in  most  places  a  loose 
limestone  gravel.  It  is  situated  on  the  eastern  boundary  of 
the  county  of  Galway,  within  a  short  distance  of  the  neat  and 
thriving  town  of  Ballinasloe,  and  is  one  of  the  very  few  hilly 
tracts  the  traveller  passes  .over  from  the  Bay  of  Dublin  to 
that  of  Galway.  It  is  interesting,  as  possessing  within  itself 
in  a  high  degree  all  the  constituents  of  landscape.  It  is  par* 
ticularly.  well  planted,  and  presents  a  beautifully  undulated 
surface ;  and  though  there  are  no  very  remarkable  trees,  in- 
dividually considered,  yet  they  and  the  woods,  taken  in  the 
aggregate,  are  well  worth  the  atteptipu  of  the  arboriculturist, 
particularly  an  extensive  oak  wood,  which  in  beauty  of  put- 
line  is  jscarcely  surpassed.  The|»e  are  some  fine  specimens  of 
wych  elm  here,,  which  in  piy  opipiipn  is  decidedly  superior  to 
the  narrow-leaved  variety  ( t/lmus  parvifolia  of  the  Dublin 
botanic  gardens)  too  generally  planted  in  this  country.  Its 
outline  is  much  more  picturesque,  its  timber  is  more  valuable, 
and  it  is  besides  much  better  calculated  to  withstand  the  harsh 
winds  which  assail  us  from  the  Western  Ocean.  There  are 
likewise  some  masses  of  ^^bies  dlba,  sold  by  the  nurserymen 
in  parts  of  this  country  as  the  A,  nigra.  It  is  planted  on 
very  elevated  situations,  and  appears  to  withstand  the  severe 
winds  much  better  thap  any  other  of  tl^e  spruce  family,  as 
it  has  been  rema,rked  by  you^:  correspondent  Mr.  Fraser 
(Vol,  IV.  p.  216.),  who  si^w  it  on  a  peighbourmg  hAl,  Bsdlj- 
dugan,  the  seat  of  W,  M.  Burl^e,  Elsq, 

It  may  not  be  upintere^t^ng  to  ^h^  planter  to  kpqw  t{i^ 
kind  of  trees  that  thriy^  best  on  pviT  reclaimed  \f^  W^ 
find  the  Scotch  fir  to  be  ope  of  th^  b^t^  totgetljer  i^ith  i^^ 
birch,  the  alder,  and  some  few  poplars,  the  Canadian  for  one* 
It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  ^ay  the  t^pi^ber  grown  in  s^ch 
sHuatiqns^  is  muph  in£E»rior  to  that  upon  tl^e  i^pland*  X  have 
jbimd  laurel  to  do  ^i^tremely  well  a$  underwood :  ^wo  ye^ rs 
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jigo  I  kid  some  large  brandies  in  tbe  bog,  Epr««ding  out  their 
various  side  shoots,  and  covering  them  about  6  in.  deep :  thejr 
are  now  growing  freely ;  and  in  sU  moist  places  the  laurel 
treated  in  this  way  will  thrive  well.  It  is,  therefore,  quite  un* 
necessary  to  introduce  rooted  plants. 

The  garden  and  nursery  here  contain  about  seven  acres ; 
die  latter  has  been  lately  tormed  for  tbe  purpose  crf  supplying 
His  Lordship's  tenantry  with  forest  trees. 

Garbally  Mansion  I^Jig.  3.)  is  nearly  a  square ;  the  exterior 


quadrangle  is  141  ft.  by  181  ft.,  the  interior  55  ft.  6  in.  by 
by  48  ft.  5  in.  It  is  situated  on  a  gentle  eminence,  command- 
ing an  extensive  vipw  of  die  park  and  adjoining  country.  The 
grounda  have  been  formally,  though  agreeably,  sloped  to  cor- 
respond with  the  style  of  the  house.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
terrace  walk,  whence  yon  descend,  by  a  slight  declivity,  to  a 
spacious  walk,  one  quarter  of  on  English  mile  !r  length,  on 
iiacb  side  of  whioh  ia  a  line  of  venerable  yew  trees.  Iftis  and 
its  accompaniments  are,  perhaps,  equal  to  any  thin?  of  the 
kind  in  Britain.  To  any  one  desirous  of  having  an  nfectual, 
and  at  the  same  time  an  unobtrusive,  barrier  for  deer,  or  other 
purposes,  I  may  be  permitted  to  surest  the  adoption  of  our 
guoK  fence,  as  figured  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  894.  by  Mr.  PVftse^, 
who  in  that  paper  remarks  that  a  colour  for  the  walls  woultl 
in  aome  instances  be  an  improvement.  I  have  adopted  a  very 
aimple  plonj  that  will  in  a  few  years  effect  this  desirable  ob> 
ytfX,  Diuiuly,  plunting  ivy  alon^  the  waits.  '' 
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If  you  conceive  these  remarks  worthy  a  place  in  your 
Magazine,  I  shall  be  happy  to  give  you  occasionally,  as  my 
time  permits,  an  account  of  any  thing  remarkable  in  several 
extensive  demesnes  in  this  neighbourhood. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Andrew  Johnston. 
Garbally^  Ballinasloej  Dec.  1830. 


t^ 


Art.  V.    DescripUon  of  a  Ladder  for  the  Purposes  of  gathering 
Fruity  pruning  or  training  Trees,  Sfc.   By  Mr.  Matthias  Saul. 

Sir, 
I  SEND  you  an  account  and  a  sketch  of  a  machine  {^g.  4.), 
which  will  be  serviceable  to  gardeners  for  a  variety  of  pur- 

^  poses,  such  as  gathering  fruit 
from  trees,  and  slso  for  pruning 
and  training.^  ^  It  stands  free 
of  the  tree,  in  which  quality  it 
has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
common  ladder ;  and  it  is  easily 
moved  to  reach  any  part  of 
the  tree. 

The  length  of  the  three  up- 
rights may  be  as  circumstances 
require,  so  as  to  suit  the  walls 
and  fruit  trees  of  any  particular 
garden.  There  are  two  mova- 
ble boards  about  12  in.  broad, 
supported  either  by  iron  or 
by  oak  pins,  so  that  they  can 
be  moved  to  any  height.  If 
the  pins  are  of  oak,  they  are 
made  like  brackets  (d) ;  if  of  iron,  they  are  made  of  f-round 
rod  iron.  One  of  the  uprights  is  furnished  with  pins,  both 
along  its  front  and  edge,  as  seen  in  the  sketch;  so  that  a 
person  may  ascend  with  as  much  ease  as  up  a  ladder. 

By  this  plan,  two  or  three  persons  may  be  at  work  at  the 
same  time. 

The  upright  c  must  be  longest,  for  it  then  will  set  a  and  b 
more  erect,  which  will  be  an  advantage  in  training  wall  trees. 
A  pulley  may  be  fixed  in  the  upright  c,  so  that  the  fruit 
basket,  &c.,  may  be  let  down  by  a  rope,  when  employed  in 
taking  fruit  from  large  standards.  Tlie  three  uprights  are 
secured  by  an  iron  bolt,  which  passes  through  them  at  their 
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top  end ;  and  the  uprights  moving  on  this  t)olt  can  at  pleasure 
be  opened  into  a  triangle,  which  makes  the  machine  perfectly 
steady,  and  easily  to  be  moved :  by  closing  the  uprights  it 
is  conveniently  stowed  in  the  shed,  and  occupies  but  little 
room.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Matthias  Saul. 
Pomological  Garden^  near  Lancaster^  Sept.  18.  1830. 

We  have  not  the  George  the  Fourth  polyanthus,  and 
shall  feel  obliged  to  Mr.  Saul  for  the  plant  of  it  which  he 
oflFers.  —  Cond. 


Art.  VI.     Eemarks  on  pruning  Forest  Trees,  in  r^ly  to  Mr.  Files 

and  others.    By  Mr.  John  Howoen. 

Sir, 

I  HAVE  this  moment  read  the  letter  of  Mr.  EUes ;  I  trust 
he  has  not  extinguished  my  farthing  rush-light,  but  only 
snuffed  it,  to  make  it  burn  the  brighter.  It  is  certainly  the 
duty  of  Mr.  EUes,  of  myself,  and  of  every  practical  man  in 
the  line,  to  assist  in  making  the  Gardener's  Magazine  "  a 
burning  and  a  shining  light."  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Elles  respecting  the  physiology  of  plants ;  but  the  propaga- 
tion of  strawberries,  or  the  striking  of  pink  pipings,  has 
nothing  to  do  with  timber  trees.  All  depends  on  what 
is  ultimately  wanted :  if  I  wanted  leaves  from  off  the  tea 
tree,  I  should  be  sorry  to  cut  off  the  branches ;  or  if  I 
wanted  fruit  from  the  currant  bush,  I  should  be  sorry  to 
to  permit  its  twigs  to  remain ;  and  if  I  wanted  fine  clean 
timber,  I  should  be  sorry  to  see  the  trunk  of  the  tree  all  over 
branches  or  knots.  A  certain  quantity  of  branches,  twigs, 
or  leaves,  is  necessary  for  the  growth  of  timber;  but  too 
many  are  as  bad  as  a  man  having  a  larger  family  than  he 
can  maintain.  It  is  true  that  some  kinds  of  trees  will  not 
bear  pruning  so  well  as  others,  just  as  there  are  some  mothers 
who  would  fret  themselves  to  death  for  the  loss  of  their  off- 
spiring  ;  whilst  there  are  others  who  would  do  better  without 
them,  for  instance,  the  cow  without  her  calf. 

But  I  am  wandering  from  my  subject,  and,  as  Mr.  Elles 
will  say,  or  Sir  John  Falstaff  would  say,  I  make  such  "  un- 
savoury similes."  Oh  !  by  the  by,  Agronome  is  very  proud 
to  think  his  name  had  a  charm  in  it  for  Mr.  Elles ;  while 
John  Howden  is  no  less  sorry  to  think  his  name  is  so  dis^ 
gusting  to  him.  Another  gentleman  has  told  me  the  same 
thing ;  but  I  tell  them  both  that,  however  humble  my  Tvaxae 
m^y  be,  as  Sbakspeare  says,   *^  Til  make  it  greater  ere  1  ipo^i 
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with  it/'  I  have  given  it  to  the  public  in  proof  that  I  am  no 
impostor,  but  a  man  in  full  practice.  I  should  like  to  ask 
those  who  disapprove  of  pruning  trees,  particularly  the  pine 
and  fir  tribes,  what  can  be  their  reasons  ?  Should  they  say  the 
extra  trouble  and  expense,  I  answer  that  all  trees  must  be 
pruned  before  they  are  brought  to  the  sawyers :  and  which 
is  easier,  to  prune  off  small  twigs,  or  large  limbs  ?  When  a 
fir  tree  is  once  pruned,  it  never  wants  pruning  afterward  at 
the  same  place  :  and  which  does  the  carpenter  prefer  finding ; 
a  small  twig,  not  so  thick  as  a  straw,  in  the  heart  of  his  balk ; 
or  a  large  knot,  as  thick  as  his  arm,  at  or  near  the  out- 
side of  it?  When  a  bough  is  cut  off  from  a  tree  in  its  green 
state,  though  as  thick  as  my  thumb,  by  the  time  the  tree 
begins  to  heart  the  knot  will  be  squeezed  to  a  less  substance 
than  the  grey  goose- quill  with  which  I  am  writing  this  letter; 
whereas,  if  allowed  to  remain  growing,  it  would  not  only 
grow  thicker,  but  even  form  a  heart  of  hard  wood  which  no 
squeezing  could  diminish.  When  trees  are  pruned  young, 
they  may  stand  thicker  on  the  ground  before  injuring  each 
other,  or  injuring  themselves.  Trees  planted  4  ft.  apart  may^ 
if  properly  pruned,  stand  till  they  are  9  ft.  rails:  every  other 
row  should  then  be  taken  out,  and  the  year  following  every 
second  row,  crosswise.  In  a  few  years  more  they  may  be 
fiirther  thinned  in  the  same  way,  leaving  the  trees  16  ft.  apart* 
Strong  oaks,  and  other  hard-wooded  trees,  6  or  8  ft.  higb^ 
should  now  be  brought  fi^om  the  nursery,  and  planted  in  the 
centre  of  each  square  space :  these  should  be  treated  aa 
carefully  as  if  they  were  fruit  trees  ;  and  if  the  soil  is  not  goody 
a  barrow-load  of  good  soil  shoidd  be  brought  to  each  of 
them.  Every  person  who  has  forest-planting  to  do  should 
have  a  nursery  of  his  own,  on  as  good  land  and  as  near  the 
intended  plantation  as  possible.  The  oaks,  &c.,  should  be 
twice  transplanted :  at  two  years  old  they  should  be  removed 
fyom  the  seed  bed,  and  planted  in  rows  I  ft.  apart,  and  4  in« 
^  the  row;  and  at  the  end  of  four  years  they  should  be  agaia 
F^ixioved  and  planted  in  rows  4  ft.  apart,  and  1  ft«  in  the  row* 
Here  they  should  stand  four  years  longer,  when  they  will 
f^h  remove  with  a  ball  of  earth  to  them :  fw,.  observe,  an 
oak  is  but  a  young  tree  or  plant  at  ten  years  old,  and  thoi^ 
the  larch  fir  and  Scotch  pine  overshadow  them,  they  will  gpow, 
xi^  the  worse,  but  the  better,.,  for  it  for  a  few  years ;  when  the 
Scsotch  m^  be  all  cleared  out,  and  the  larches  pruned  a.  little 
Ugher.  X  would  recommend  chiefly  for  hard  wo€h|,  in  rows, 
an  oak,  an  ash,  a  Spanish  chestnut,  an  elm,  an  oak,  &c.,  fol-, 
low^g  one  another ;  as  the  ash  and  elm  are  eiicellent  nn^br* 
wef^A,  OkT  will  become  good  timb^  trees  where  the  oak  or 
^mfiifih  ehe8tBut  may  not  succeed.   As  old  PhiUp  Miller  say% 
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I  leave  the  world  to  judge  what  a  fine  proper^  the  owner  of 
such  a  plantation  will  leave  to  his  son  and  to  the  nation. 

I  have  nothing  more  to  say  on  forest-planting,  so  conclud(^ 
with  the  old  saying,  **  Let  works  bear  witness." 

Yours,  en  veritSj 
Heath  House^  Oct.  10.  1830.  John  Howden* 


Art.  VII.  Description  and  Use  of  a  Machine  for  transplanting 
large  Trees  and  Shrubs.  Invented  and  communicated  by  Wil- 
liam Thom,  Esq.  Surgeon^  Annan ;  and  used  in  his  Garden  there. 

Sir. 
The  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Hay  to  remove  the  citron 
tree  at  Castle  Semple  (Vol.  VI.  p»  702.),  recalls  to  my  recol- 
lection an  intention  that  I  entertained  some  time  ago,  of  mak- 
ing public  an  account  of  an  apparatus  that  I  have  now  had 
$ome  years  in  use.  Its  object  is  effectually  to  accomplish  the 
great  desideratum  of  forming  and  securing  a  ball  of  earth 
round  the  roots  of  a  growing  tree  or  shrub  intended  for 
transplantation^  in  order  that  the  operation  may  be  performed 
with  invariable  success,  and  without  causing  any  material 
check  to  the  health,  growth,  or  fertility  of  the  subject. 

This  apparatus,  though  simple  in  construction,  and  easy  of 
application,  when  seen  and  understood,  is  not  readily  described 
without  a  model,  therefore  circumlocution  and  repetition  will 
be  unavoidable ;  so  that  while  I  convey  useful  instructions  to 
the  practical  gardener,  I  expect  also  to  afPord  amusement  to 
the  verbal  critic.  Let  it  be  kept  in  view,  that  it  is  simply  my 
intention  to  describe  a  method  of  "  weaving  a  basket  or 
hamper  of  iron  round  the  roots  of  a  growing  tree,  without 
disturbing  or  deranging  the  earth  or  mould  in  which  the  roots 
are  pasturing." 

The  first  part  of  the  apparatus  (a  cover  for  the  basket) 

ccHisists   of  two  flat 
^  semicircular     pieces 

of  sheet  iron  {Jtg.  5, 
fl,  i),  but  exceeding 
the  limits  of  a  semi- 
circle so  far  as  to 
admit  of  about  3  in. 
of  overlap  to  form 
the  union,  when  the 
circle  is  completed 
by  their  junction. 
Near  its  oulet  maxgLii 
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this  circle  of  plate  iron  ia  pierc^  round  the  circamfereoc^ 
with  a  circle  of  holes,  at  the  distance  of  about  2  in.  Irom  hole 
to  bole,  each  hole  being  about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  to  receive  iron  rods  hereafter  to  be  mentioned.  Tlie 
area  incloded  in  this  circle  of  holes  determines  the  size  of  the 
ball  of  earth  to  be  preserved,  while  a  circular  opening  in  the 
common  centre  of  each  of  the  semicircles  forms  a  hole  for 
Ae  reception  of  the  stem  of  the  shrub  or  tree.  The  surface 
being  pared  level  till  the  fibres  of  the  root  begin  to  appear, 
let  the  two  semicircular  pieces  of  iron  plate  be  so  placed 
horizontally  as  to  embrace  the  tree  (c). 

Let  the  holes  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  beginning 
with  the  overlaps,  be  now  penetrated  with  iron  rods  j^rpen- 
dicularly  downwards  to  the  depth  of  about  2  ii.,  or  a  little 
deeper  than  the  roots  are  expected  to  extend.  It  is  evident 
that  you  have  now  a  ball  of  earth  of  the  width  of  your  circle, 
and  depth  of  your  rods  nearly  insulated  :  in  other  words,  that 
the  cover  and  sides  of  your  hamper  are  formed ;  a  bottom 
only  being  wanted,  and  something  to  give  stability  and  firm- 
ness to  the  work.  To  give  stability,  dig  and  clear  away  freely, 
so  as  to  gain  ample  room  to  work  the  earth  from  the  exterior 
of  your  circle  of  rods,  till  you  are  bdow  the  general  mass  of 
the  roots ;  but  do  not  yet  go  quite  so  deep  as  to  free  the  lower 
«nds  of  your  rods.  Let  these  rods,  near  their  lower  ends,  be 
now  included  in  an  iron  hoop  (_fig.  6.)  of  nearly  the  same 
diameter  as  the  circle 
of  holes  in  the  hori- 
zontal plates ;  which 
hoop,  for  convenience 
of  application,  opens 
in  one  or  more  places 
by  hinges  [d,  e),  and, 
for  strength  and  firm- 
ness, closes  by  a 
strong  screw  spindle 
working  in  jaws  (/) :  the  said  spindle  or  male  screw  being 
of  considerable  length,  to  admit  of  giving  the  requisite  pres- 
sure and  support  on  the  lower  ends  of  the  circumferential  rods 
which  form  the  sides  of  your  basket. 

The  bottom,  which  completes  the  insulation,  is  formed  by 
passing  horizontally  from  side  to  side,  below  the  general 
mass  of  the  roots,  iron  rods  {g),  at  about  2  in.  distant ;  and  for 
security  and  regularity  these  rods  are  passed  through  holes 
previously  made  in  one  side  of  the  hoop,  and  their  points 
brought  out  just  above  the  hoop  at  the  opposite  side. 
■_ ,  The  problem  is  now  solved ;  the  basket  is  woven  ;  the  ball 
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formed,  and  capable  of  sustaining  much  rough  usage ;  but 
the  tree  remains  to  be  removed  from  the  hole. 

Pass  under  the  hoop  two  strong  iron  rods  or  levers,  paral- 
lel to  each  other,  and  of  length  sufficient  to  allow  of  their  pro- 
jecting at  each  end  12  or  14  in.  beyond  the  ball,  so  that  two 
or  more  men  may  have  ample  room  to  lay  hold  of  them,  and 
bear  the  tree  and  ball  as  on  a  barrow  to  its  destined  habita- 
tion, or  to  a  cart  or  other  conveyance. 

The  roots  that  penetrate  deeper  than  the  b  tom  of  the 
ball  must  necessarily  be  cut,  but  such  as  project  laterally  may 
easily  be  preserved. 

When  planting  the  tree,  do  not  remove  any  part  of  the 
apparatus  prematurely.  The  screw  of  the  hoop  can  still  be 
loosened,  and  the  bottom  rods  withdrawn,  after  some  earth 
has  been  put  into  the  pit ;  and  on  no  account  disturb  any  of 
the  perpendicular  rods  till  the  planting  is  entirely  finished.  I 
have  sustained  injury  from  officious  assistants  showing  their 
activity  at  this  period  of  the  operation. 

To  preserve  continuity  and  simplicity  of  description,  some 
essential  items  have  hitherto  been  omitted. 

1.  It  is  nearly  impossible  for  even  an  expert  workman 
to  thrust  the  iron  rods  perpendicularly  down  without  some 
guide ;  and,  unless  they  are  accurately  placed,  the  hoop  can- 
not be  applied  at  the  bottom  so  as  to  preserve  the  ball 
entire.  A  guide  therefore  becomes  necessary,  and  the  best 
is  to  have  each  semicircle  composed  of  two  parallel  plates, 
5  or  6  in.  distant,  one  above  the  other,  firmly  joined  by  inter- 
mediate pillars  or  supports ;  the  holes  accurately  correspond- 
ing, so  that  any  pin  or  rod  passing  through  both  plates,  must 
necessarily  be  at  right  angles  to  their  plane.  {Jig.  5.)  The 
support  thus  afforded  to  the  upper  ends  of  the  rods  by  the 
double  plates  enables  them  to  bear  the  pressure  of  the  i^rewed 
hoop  without  injuriously  bearing  upon  thie  included  ball  of 
earth.  From  this  re3soning  will  also  appear  the  necessity  of 
havi|^g  the  iron  plates  of  sufficient  strength  or  thickness,  so 
as  not  readily  to  bend  or  yield  to  slight  pressure. 

2.  It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  hoop,  which  re- 
tains the  lower  ends  of  the  perpendicular  rods,  is  pierced  with 
holes  to  receive  the  horizontal  rods,  which  form  the  bottom  of 
the  basket.  It  remains  now  to  be  added  that  the  part  of  the 
hoop  in  which  such  holes  are  situated  should  be  double,  like 
the  horizontal  plate  used  on  the  surface,  having  corresponding 
holes  in  such  parallel  appendage,  so  as  to  guide  the  rods  in 
the  proper  direction,  in  order  that  their  points  may  come  out 
just  above  the  opposite  side  of  the  hoop.  (See^.  6.) 

Any  embarrassment  which  may  occur  in  using  the  machine 


S^  Mackinajbr'  transplantihg  large  Trees, 

will  be  in  passing  the  battom  or  horizontal  rods ;  workmen" 
can  scarcely  be  induced,  till  experience  has  taught  them,  to 
make  sufficient  room  with  the  spade  to  admit  of  depressing 
sufficiently  the  head  end  of  the  rods,  so  as  to  bring  the  points 
out  abore  the  hoop;  and  yet  an  error  in  this  respect  may 
cause  a  total  failure. 

3.  Nothing  has  been  said  of  the  size  of  the  machine,  as  in 
this  respect  every  one  may  consult  his  fancy.  It  should,  how- 
ever bear  some  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  roots  of  the 
subject.  I  have  never  used  or  made  more  than  one  such  ap* 
paratus ;  it  includes  a  ball  of  22  in.  in  diameter ;  with  it  I  have 
during  the  last  three  years  removed  about  a  hundred  trees 
and  shrubs*  and  in  no  instance  has  any  material  check  been 
^ven  to  vegetation.  Shrubs  usually  reckoned  shy  have  con-** 
tdnued  to  thrive  and  blossom ;  and  apples,  pears,  and  plums,, 
to  bear  and  perfect  their  fruit  the  first  season.  In  several 
instance  these  were  transported  oa  carts,  and  buggies,  over 
paved  streets  and  uneven  roads,  and  always  without  injury, 
when  the  apparatus  was  tolerably  worked. 

There  is  one  objection  to  the  general  application  of  this 
apparatus,  which  is  the  space  it  requires  to  be  worked  in; 
namely,  aii  opening  on  one  side,  at  least  equal  to  the  diameter 
of  the  ball  to  be  preserved,  and  the  breadth  of  a  spade  round 
the  remainder :  but  as  the  maqbine  is  only  intended  for  valu- 
able shrubs  and  trees,  it  will  be  gene^Uy  applicable,  even  in 
dose  plantations^  by  sacrificing  plants  of  less  note. 

In  extenuation  of  the  redundancy  of  directions  given,  I  may 
remark,  that  I  once  lent  the  apparatus  to  a  gardener,  with  the 
mps^  explicit  instructions  as  to  its  use ;  but  such  was  the  force 
of  \k^h\t  in  this  worthy  brother,  that  he  persisted  in  forming 
the  baii  with  a  spade  before  he  applied  any  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus, and  ultimately  made  the  discovery  Uiat  the  machine 
would  not  suit  his  previously  formed  ball,  and  that  it  was 
consequently  useless ! 

Lest  the  profession  should  still  commit  another  such  blun- 
der, let  me  again  repeat,  that,  except  paring  the  surface  level 
till  the  roots  begin  to  appear,  the  soil  must  on  no  account  be 
disturbed  till  all  the  perpendicular  rods  are  inserted  to  their 
full  extent;  nor  must  their  points  be  deprived  of  their  hold 
in  the  earth  till  secured  in  the  hoop,  and  that  made  fast  by 
the  screw.  Inattention  to  these  circumstances  will  inevitably 
cause  a  failure,  and  the  apparatus  will  be  condemned  to  bear 
the  obloquy,  legitimately  pertaining  to  the  operatojc^    ... 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

W1U4JAM  Thom. 
Jnnath  Christmas^  1830, 


I^n  Jor  a  FUwtt^Qardm.  S3 

Tax  two  models  of  the  very  ingenious  machine  received 
with  the  above  communication  have  been  sent  to  Weir's 
Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Implement  Manu&ctory,  Ox- 
ftmj  Street,  who  wiU  execute  working  implementa  from  them 
of  any  siae.  —  Cond. 


Abt.VHI.    Ptan  fir  a  Flo%Der~Gardm  eakuia*9d  Jor  a  fiM  DU- 
plagfiom  ManA  to  Xbvembei;  toith  a  Lut  o^  Plata*  for  one  of 
tke  Sedt,  M  order  to  ihow  tke  Mode  of  pr^anng  At  LiiUfor  the 
oAen.    By  C.  D. 
Tux  garden  is  placed  in  a  recess  of  the  shrubbery  or  lawn 

and  the  exter  or  bed  is  surrounded  by  turf  no  part  of  wh  ch 

is  narrower  than  5  ft.     beyond  wh  cb  is  a  border  of  low 

American  ^nibs 
The  central  mass,  lOfL  m  diameter  (^  7  a)  contau  s  a 


collecd<Mi  of  China  roses,  including  semperflorens,  sanguinea, 
and  all  the  varieties  of  Hoisettiana ;   the  interstices  to  \m 
Vol.  VII.  — No.  m  d 
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planted  with  a  mixed  collection  of  bulbs.  There  may  be  ^ 
standard  purple  Noisette  rose  in  the  centre ;  and  the  marginal 
line  should  be  of  mixed  hyacinths. 

The  other  beds  are  proposed  to  be  planted  with  herbaeebus 
plants,  bulbs,  and  showy  green-house  plants,  in  the  following 
manner :  — 

^,  Red- flowering  herbaceous  platits  and  red^flowering 
bulbs  ;  the  border  of  Aimable  Rosette  hyacinths. 

Cj  White-flowering  herbaceous  plants  and  white-flowering* 
bulb;^;  the  border  of  white  crocuses. 

d^  Blue-flowering  herbaceous  plants  and  blue-flowering 
bulbs,  bordered  by  blue  or  purple  crocuses. 

^,  Yellow-flowering  herbaceous  plants  and  yellow-flowering 
bulbs,  bordered  with  yellow  crocuses. 

J\  Variegated  horse-shoe  geraniums,  alternating  with  mixed 
hyacinths,  and  bordered  with  mixed  crocuseis. 

g^  Variegated  ivy-leaved  geraniums,  iilternating  with  mixed 
tulips,  and  bordered  with  mixed  crocuses. 

hy  Fuchsm  coccinea,  or  any  favourite  tender  annual  Cft 
green-house  plant,  alternating  with  mixed  ^Narcissi,  and  bor- 
dered with  mixed  dog-tooth  violets. 

/,  Heliotropes,  or  other  favourite  tender  atinuat  or  green- 
house plants,  alternating  with  mixed  i^ria^  Xiphium,  and 
bordered  with  mixed  Scilla  verna  and  bif6Iia  i  the  latter  in  its 
blue,  white,  and  red  varieties. 

The  beds  are  raised  a  little  in  the  centre,  as  is  shown  by 
the  section  k  L 

The  details  of  one  \>eA  {J^^  S#)  are  given,  as  a  speditien 

6 


*rr?yif. 


of  the  manner  in  which  the  beds  are  proposed  to  be  planted 
with  herbaceous  plants,  alternating  with  bulbs,  and  bordered 
with  bulbs. 

Herbaceous  plants  with  red  flowers ;  equal  numbers  flower- 
ing in  April,  May,  June,  July,  August,  and  September,  till 
destroyed  by  frost. 

Outside  Row ;  height  of  the  plants  from  6  in.  to  18  in^ 

1.  Phlox  subulata;  April.  5.  Pentstemon  angustifolius ;  Au- 

2.  i)rchnis    Viscaria     and    fl6re  gust. 

pleno;  May.  6.  A^stev  «alicifdlius ;    September 

3,  Antirrhinum  medium ;  June.  and  October. 

^.  J^hJox  glaberrima ;  July.  7.  Primula  M\\6ttti\  A^^ril, 


Jrmii  March  to  November. 


Si 


8.  AqaH^a  cajiad^nsis ;  May. 
9.'^et6tuca  grafidifldra;  June. 
JO.  Cheldne  barbata ;  Jidy* 

11.  Epilobium  angustissimum ;  Au- 

gust. 

12.  Lobeltftfulgens;  September  and 

October. 
13i  Cortus^  Matthiolt;  April. 

14.  PentstemonRichardsdni;  May« 

15.  Di&nthus  cauc&sicus ;  June. 
16."  Ph^dit^gia  specidsa;  July. 
17.  ilialva  moschata ;  August. 

18ir  A^&ter  vimineus ;  September  and 

October. 
19.  Phl6x  setacea ;  April. 
29.  Phl5xpil6sa;  May. 
21.  G^eranium  WallichtanuTn ;  June» 


22.  Phlox  amoe^na ;  July. 

23.  iSt&tice  oleifblia ;  August. 

24.  Bpildbium  loti^lium;   Septem- 

ber and  October. 

25.  Hepatica  triloba    (red,  single, 

and  double) ;  February  and 
March* 

26.  X^chnis  coron^ta ;  May. 

27.  PhMx  subulata ;  June. 

28.  Veronica  c4mea  Dorm's  Hort, 

Cant,  July. 
2d.  Gentiaraa  incarn^ta ;  September 
and  October. 

30.  Hola  Krock^i;  February  and 

March. 

31.  Pulmoni^ia  officinalis ;  May. 


Middle  Row;  height  from  18  ui,  to  2ft.  6 in. 


!•  Aspenila  taurioa ;  April. 

2.  Geranium  anemonefdlium;  May. 

3*  Calamlntha  grandiflora ;  June. 

4.  Xathyrus  grandifl6rus ;  July. 

5.  Phlox  unmil^ta;  August. 

6.  St^via  purpurea ;  October. 

7.  Dodecktheon  Mea4t<;r;  April. 


8.  Valeridna  rubra ;  May. 

9.  ZHct&innus  rikberi  June. 

10.  Chel6ne  barbata ;  July. 

11.  //iblscus  rdseus ;  August. 

1 2.  LobMta  TSipa ;  September  and 

October. 

13.  Pbpaver  bracteatuin  (  June. 


Bulbs  for  the  intermediate  Rows. 


1.  Trichonema     Bulbocddium; 

March. 
t^  Cik^Hia  caxoUmkriSi;  April. 

3.  Trillium  erythrodirpum  |  May. 

4.  iiL((limi^<^balced6nicum^  June. 

5.  -^''llium  rubellum ;  July. 

6.  Colcbicum  autumnale;  August 

and  Septonber. 

7.  Cf^amen  cdum;  March. 

8.  ^^um  amoe'num ;  April. 

9.  iflium  c6ncolor ;  May.    ^ 

10.  Gladiolus  byzantinus ;  June. 

11.  7\<%a  montana ;  July. 

12.  ij'llium  globdsum ;  Angust  and 

September. 

13.  iSciUa  bifolia  var.  rubra ;  March. 

14.  Allium  incamatum;  April. 


15.  Arethusa  bulbdsa;  May^ 

16.  Liiium  Pomponium ;  June., 

17.  Gladiolus  cardinalis;  July. 

16«  AfUlum  serdtinum ;  August  and 
September. 

19.  iS'cflla    non   scrlpta   fl.  rubro; 

March* 

20.  Fritiilaria  latifolia ;  April. 
2L  Zrllium  aurantiacum  $  May. 

22.  ^aiium  PaUastt;  Jui^. 

23.  Zephyrdnthes  rdsea ;  July. 

24.  Cdlctucum  arenkrium;   August 

and  September. 

25.  i^llium  andinum ;  July. 

26.  Fritiilaria  meleagris ;  June* 
27*  u4%um  pulchellum ;  July^- 


Row  roimd  the  Margin* 
Hyadnthu^  orientalis  var.  Aimable  Rosette. 


Shepperton,  on  the  Thames^  Marcti^  1830. 
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i6  Treatment  of  BrugminsvBt  siueoeokns. 

.  ••■ ...  . .  >■•.-..    ■-,-   .*■//    . 

Art»  IX.     On  Hie  Treatment  of  Brugwdnntt.  ntaveokm* ,  i  B|fr  ^v  SL 
'  Witka  Note  on^tHe  8Ame  by  J.D*.  :    ,.  .  >    (^  .  /i 

■Sir,"  •  '.  '  ^    -^n-,.^:. 

Hating  succeeded  in  bringing  the  Briigmlns/<!JJ  dtMit^oSefni 
{lyaiiird  laAorea  of  Bonn's  Hart.  Cant.)  to  a  very  Ilirge  «i2fe; 
atnd  in  blooming  it,'  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  yote^'Siftt 
account  of  my  method  of  treating  it,  as  I  havief  ijefeti'bthfe^ 
planted' without   producing   a   single   flower.       I   Was ' ^fiito 
indtic^dto  turh  them  out  from  reading  your  Magazine^  but 
J|h(Jirig  it  difficult  to  ke6p  the  plants  afterWardd  so  afiJ^^o  ab^^ 
a  Ihrge  ^ize,  oh  wjiich  its  beauty  very  much  dej^ettds^  1  wafe 
arixiotis  to  adopt  some  method  to  surmount  the  difflcttlty.' 
^ein^  in  possession  of  a  plant  about  threef  years  old  ^hen  'I 
i^^idd  of  jilanting  out,  I,  according  to  the  directions  giVeJtt;' 
placed  it'iti  the  open  grcmnd  to  flower,  and  fourid  it' to' 'felfy 
answer  my  expectation;  but,  in  taking  it  up*  iagaini'IV^ 
i^6ri*y  to  see  riiany  of  the  ghoots  (which  had  becoihe  'vfeijf 
succulent)  die  away  in  the  winter.     I  therefore  planted  It  the 
next  time  in  a  pot  about   15  in.  in  diameter^  having  first 
koQcked  out  the  boditom)  and  laid  a  few  sticks  acro^  to  Ii[eep 
ll!le^moul(l  in  the  pot.     I  then  placed  it  in  a  border  of  a  hou^ 
then  at  work  ^inside),  with  about  3  in.  of  the  pot  i|nd/^^ 
gtDund,  gvving  at  all  times  plen^  of  water,  and  freqiieptlj 
smoking  to  destroy. the  fly ;  by  thus  means  it  flower^4  ¥^ 4n 
tkf  hcmse^iaod  Ivhea  the  open  air  was  sufficiently  waiin<  ]e^^<^ 
it^piand:plan1)ed  >ii  in . 4ihe.  open  ground,; quite  buryij^^.tll^ 
ppJ^  j^pd: shading  it. till  it  began  to  grow.    It  xh&a.h^g9J^.i!ip 
show  flowers,  and  continued  in  flower  all  the  summer,  with- 
out producing:  such  fampant  shoots  as  wh^ii>  planted  ojQft  oi 
the  pot  I  thea  took  it  up,  and  placed  it  in  a  large  pan,  gifting 
at  all  times  pifenty  of  water,  till  the  time  of  planting  it. again 
IB  the  border  of  the  house.     The  greatest  number  of  floweiis, 
ia  full  bloom  at  one  time  was  eighteen.     If,  you  think:  these 
remarks  worth  your  notice^  perhaps  some  of  your  readers 
Ivho  may  have  had   more  Experience  with  the  Qrugmansia 
will  be  kind  ehough  to  give  further  information,  while  others 
may  profit  by  this.     Hoping  you  will  excuse  this  humble 
attempt,  I  remain^  with  wishing  prosperity  to  your  valuabi^e 
workj 

September  21.  IS2U  E.  S. 

^  Pv  S.  —  I  have  been  trying  the  same  means  with  other 
species  of  plants,  and  may  perhaps,  at  some  other  time,  send 
you  accounts  of  my  success,  should  you  feel  a  wish  to  see 
them.  —  E.  S. 
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Wt:  shall  be  most  happy  to  rfeceive  these  accounts,  and 
ebi%iiitulat&^^9W  correspondent  on  having  succeeded  in  grati- 
fying his  sight  and  scent  with  the  odour  and  splendour  of  the 
exquisite  blossoms  of  the  Brugm&ns/a.  We  once  saw  a  fine 
lfU^,s{]^eadiog-*beaded  specimen  of  this  shrub,  exhibiting 
Pf§n  fL  gte^^j^r  number  of  flowers  than  our  con^spondeoi's 
pJaQjt, produced*  It  was  night,  and  the  fragrance  of  the  blos- 
^9^1$, p^rv^ed^the  conservatory ;  while  the  delicate  whiteness 
dTr^^tSvJi^ge  pendulpus  bells,  contrasted  with  its  ample  green 
fo)iage,cai?d.af^ viewed  ia  the  imperfect  illumination  of  candle- 
%^  made  ita  ^and  and  exhilarating  spectacle,  one  that  to 
il^,  dfeoi^.O^eiitally  luxurious.  This  was  at  Bury  Si^  Ed- 
ijpyiipd^,! in,  the  con3eryatory  of  John  F.  Leathes,  Esq.;  gnd 
l^a  enthusiastic  Mr,  Dean  Walker,  who  was^  then  delivering 
lectures  .Q^^asitronomy  in  the  town,  was  one  of  our  party>and 
^fd&ctedwashewith  the  sight,  that  throwing  himself  into  a 
^>acioif6  aii^m-^Jiiair,  which,  with  judicious  taste,  bad  been 
l^aoedbeaeath  the  branches  of  the  plant,  he  exclaime^t .  in 
ibe  words^  of  Virgil,  — 

■ '  '  *    :-  •    *^  Tityre !  tu  patuls  recubans  sub  tegmin? "  piaqtaef . 

H  ^thh  splendid  specimen  was  under  the  care  of  the  g«r» 
'd^n^i*  !Stn  Gobdchild,  who  loved  plants  for  their  own  beaitty 
aVvA  '  intbt^stiiigiiess ;  and  as  the  Brugm&ns/d$  •  hod  >  doubt^- 
les^'b^tt  fbi*  many  years  part  of  the  furniture. »of  the 
itot^rviitOrjr,  *it'  probably  owed  this  prodigious  effbit  of 
liAbi^soi^^Shg'  td'its  hkfing  been  long  confined  In  the  very  pot 
hivrWth^^i  saiir  it,  and  to  its  having  had  its  demands  for 
Wat^^l^tifosft'^^^tandy;  yet  moderate^  and  judiciously^  sup* 

plied.-;  '•■  *•  •  '^       '        ■•  ■ 

^  We-  have  recently  heard  that  the  Bragm^nsia  has  been 
madt^  to^  blossmn  during  the  past  simimer,  most  successfully, 
by  the*  lady  of  T.  Bridgman,  Esq*,  of  Weston,  Suilblk ;  a  lady 
Ivho  is,  moreover,  sedulously  attentive  to  the  cultivaticAi  ol 
the  splendid  spedes  of  the  nat.  ord.  AmaryIlW<e£F,  and  l^bo 
blooms  them  in  greater  vigour,  splendour,  and  profusion  than 
any  one  biesides  in  that  county.  We  should  feel  much 
obliged  would  this  lady  communicate  the  mode  adopted  by 
her  to  bloom  the  Brugmans/a  so  successfully ;  and  we  have 
no  doubt  that  this  lady  could  furnish,  besides,  many  a  useful 
and  original  hint  on  the  culture  of  the  Amaryllirff<^,  the 
result  of  her  own  numerous  experiments  and  great  experience. 
We  most  respectfully  solicit  the  favour  of  her  remarks. 


»  i 


36  Prqpagatio7i  and  Culture  of  the  Georgina, 

AjiT.  X.  On  the  Propagation  and  Culture  of  the  Georgina,  By 
Mr,  James  Nash,  Flower-Gardener  to  Lord  Farnborough,  at 
Bromley  Hill.  '  .  '        [ 

Sir, 

Georginas  may  be  very  successfully  and  expeditiously 
increased  by  cuttings,  by  placing  the  roots  about  the  middle 
of  February,  without  potting,  in  a  hot-bed  frame,  or  in  any 
forcing  department  containing  a  moist  atmosphere ;  and,  as 
soon  as  the  shoots  have  produced  a  pair  of  perfect  leaves^ 
taking  them  off  just  below  a  joint,  observing  to  leave  an  eye 
on  the  stump  if  you  wish  the  old  root  to  push  again.  Pot  them 
singly  in  light  rich  loam  in  small  sixties,  place  them  in  a  hot- 
bed frame,  giving  very  little  if  any  water,  and  protect  them 
from  the  sun  till  they  are  perfectly  established,  which  will  be 
in  about  a  fortnight  They  may  now  be  removed  to  the 
green-house,  and  they  will  become  fine  strong  single-stemmed 
plants  by  the  time  for  planting  out,  which  will  be  when  the 
nights  are  free  from  frost.  Plant  them  at  a  distance  of  3  or 
4?  ft.  each  way ;  and  if  they  be  inclined  to  branch  out  at  the 
bottom,  take  all  off  except  one,  and  keep  it  free  from  shoots 
for  the  first  foot,  which  will  cause  the  plants  to  grow  more 
stocky,  and  to  produce  much  finer  flowers  than  tliose  on 
which  a  profusion  of  shoots  arie  suffered  to  grow, 

Georginas  may  also  be  propagated  by  root-gi^afting,  in  the 
same  manner  as  directed  for  the  Padonia  Madtan  (Vol,  III. 
p.  293.),  which  wall  be  found  very  advantageous  for  very 
choice  sorts,  or  weak  cuttings,  as  those  raised  by, grafts  will 
be  fit  for  planting  in  half  the  time  required  for  cuttings.  Foi* 
practising  grafting  the  georgina,  dry  roots  of  inferior  sorts 
should  be  reserved  in  a  dorm^t  state  for  stocks;  and,  when 
cuttings  of  the  desired  sorts  are  in  readiness,  take  single 
tubers  from  them,  which  slit  from  the  top  2  in.  downwards 
on  one  side  about  halfway  through ;  give  the  scion  a  wedge 
shape,  and  insert  it  into  the  incision  of  the  tuber,  binding  it 
well  up  with  good  bast.  Pot  them  in  as  small-sized  pots  as 
convenient,  and  proceed  as  for  cuttings. 

J  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Bromley  Hill^  Kent,  Aug.  26.  1829.  Jas.  Nash. 


Art.  XI.  On  tJie  Normandy  Cress.  By  Mr.  Charles  M*Intosh, 
C.M.H.S.,  Author  of.  the  Practical  Horticulturist^  Flora  and 
Pomona^  Sfc, 

Sir, 
The   Normandy  curled  cress  which   you  admired  when 
/iere,  and  which  you  were  pleased  to  notice  (Vol,  VI.  p.  362.), 


The  Normandj/  Cress,  8B 

I  now  send  you  a  few  seeds  of,  both  for  your  own  use,  and 
abo,  if  you  think  pfoj^er,  to  distribute  to  any  of  your  friends. 
It  is  now  rather  late  in  the  season  to  sow  it  for  winter  use, 
which  is  its  greatest  merit.     A  little  of  it  may,  however,  be 
now  sown  very  thin,  whieli,  if  the  winter  pix)ve  mild,  i^ill 
come  into  use  in  February,  March,  and  April,     My  season  of 
sowing  it  is  in  September  and  October  for  winter  and  spring 
supply;  and  in  March,   April,  and   May  for  summer  use* 
Indeed  I  sow  no  other  sort  of  cress,  and  have  from  four  sow- 
ings had  a  cwistant  supply,  besides  seeds,  for  nearly  two  years  ; 
and  our  demand  for  salads  is  not  small.    To  procure  mustard 
to  mix  with  it,  I  sow  once  or  twice  a  week  during  the  year; 
and  such  is  the  usual  practice  when  the  common  cress  only  is 
grown.     No  season  since  I  began  to  cultivate  it  (which  is  now 
fifteen  years)  has  ever  been  so  severe  as  to  destroy  it,  or  even 
to  prevent  its  being  gathered  for  a  day.     When  it  is  frozen 
in  winter  we  put  it  into  a  tub  of  cold  water,  which  in  a  few 
tninutes  thaws  it  sufficiently.     In  cold  situations  it  may  be 
sbwn  at  the  bottoni  of  the  wall ;  but  this  precaution  is  seldom 
necessary.     It  is  not  only  a  valuable  salad  herb,  considered 
merely  as  such,  but  makes  a  much  neater  galTiish,  pailicur 
larly  for  small  dishes,  than  the  finest  curled  parsleji,  and 
may  be  eaten  by  those  to  whom  the  taste  of  parsley  is  dis- 
agreeable.    Specimens  of  both  I  send,  for  yoUr  opinion.     In 
gathering  it  we  only  pick  off  the  outer  leaves,  and  those  are 
preserved  As  entire  as  possible.     Bruising  the  leaves  destroys 
the  beauty ;  and  by  cutting  the  crop  over  with  a  knife  the 
central  or  heart-leaves  are  liable  to  be  injured,     I  beg  also  to 
inform  you  that  I  have  given  a  supply  of  the  seed  to  my  old 
fi'iend  Mr.  M ^Arthur,  who  informs  me  he  has  commenced  nur- 
seryman at  the  Polygon,  Edgeware  Road,  and  whose  success 
as  a  conamercial  gardener  I  hope  may  be  equal  to  what  it  was 
while  he  was  a  serving  one,     I  have  suggested  to  him  to  grow 
this  cress  extensively,  as  I  conceive  it  only  requires  to  be 
once  known  to  supersede  the  use  of  water-cresses,  which  are 
much  more  difiicult  to  cultivate,  and,  unless  great  care  be  taken 
in  washing  them,  are  supposed  to  be  often  accompanied  by 
the  larv8B  of  insects.     Wherein  the  medical  properties  of  the 
one  differs  from  the  other  I  know  not :  but  this  I  know,  that 
I  prefer  the  curled  cress  for  a  vegetable  ingredient  to  break- 
fast before  the  other,  as  more  palatable,   setting  aside  the 
chance  of  being  poisoned  with  water  parsnep,  or  any  other  of 
the  poisonous  Umbelliferae ;  or  having  my  stomach  made  a 
sepulchre  or  a  breeding-place  for  frogs,  insects,  toads,  lizards, 
and  water  leeches,  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Claremont  Gardens^  Nov.  17.  1830.      Charles  S/L^l^to^u. 
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40  New  Mode  of  cultivating  Potatoes. 

Art.  XII.     A  new  Mode  of  cuUivating  Potatoes.    By  A  Glou- 
cestershire Horticulturist. 

Sir,  ^ 

I  HAVE  cultivated  potatoes,  for  three  years  past,  in  a  novel 
and  successful  method. 

The  soil  is  a  light  sandy' loam,  from  18  in.  to  2  ft.  deep, 
with  a  dry  bottom.  If  well  manured,  and  the  potatoes  planted 
in  the  usual  method,  the  tops  generally  run  up  long  and  weak, 
fall  early,  and  the  crop  is  injured.  If  the  land  is  in  indifferent 
condition,  the  soil  being  rather  weak,  the  crops  are  small. 

T^^g]^9uad  is  set  out  in  rows  of  2  ft.  in  width.     The  first 
2  ft.  are  dug  a  full  spade  deep,  and  as  much  soil  wheeled  ^fit 
to  the  other  side  of  the  piece  as  will  allow  the  potatoes  to  be 
set  4  in.  or  5  in.  deep.     These  two  rows  of  potato  sets  are 
p|^)jb^f|^  at,  a  foot's  distance  from  each  other,  in  the  middle  of 
th§tre)ic\  ^<J  iQii?,  or  12  in.  in  the  rows,  Mid  ddV^rfed^itfi^' 
fre9)i{4m>g''  IT^P  pej^j;  2  ft.  ^re  not  stirred,  but  the  third  2  Ift. 
ar^  dug  as  the  first,  and  as  much  soil  thrown  on  to  the  ftm  rBV 
a^  bfihg^  the'grdtind  to  the  level.     I  proceed  thus,  and  ptait 
onl^^^fJr"aJtferh&te'2'ft.,  until  the  whole  breadth  is-plant^d^ 
^       <5ti^  Kfilf  of  the  land  is  planted,  the  other  half  remakiiog^ 
uijiiitrf^'^andiyih^  at  r€«l.     I  have  planted  in  this  maoit^i 
just  (d^e'tthi^nw  latnd;  and  the  same  land^  in  the  year, Wi^r' 
witii  %ek)KiH'^A'ltti  ike  ye^r  1828  with  potatoes,  > some  «i|(f^. 
l^J^^tVe^dn^y,  ahd  dome  the  blue  moek.     In^thejjfeiM:. 
182^  t  fedfe  ttpko^^acks^lfhich  qujantity  was  die:  avera^^on^; 
oftKe*'$ttik>tt.-  'Miit^we!re  krger  arid  a  better 'Saioplelb^pr 
tlp^/dflttyiieighbolirs;  ^  '  ..    i 

"^l/ast'  y^ii'J[18^9)  thef  same  chain  of  ground  prodii^^^ 
11^^  ^kii^'.  '  Th^  ^e&&<m  being  wet,  the  tops  run  up^  and  so^Di 
fetff.TbtlV  ^  th^  lay  on  tiiie  uiistirred  groimd^  the  crop  w$s 
i^^iriliir^ett.      •- 

JHavih^fcakeii  a  crop  of  beans  and  two  crops  of  potatoes 
sUBd^Siiiviely,  I  shall  now  change  the  ground  and  ^ke  the 
crfh^rhEilfJ  which  has  rested  iarid  been  unstirred  for  the  last 
thfei^eaf ^.' ' 

'Thufe  Uss  labour,  le^s  manure,  with  only  one  half  of  tibe 
lii^d  i^b^ped,''has  produced  full  as  large  a  crop  oi  potatoes  a$ 
ttt^  brdiriary  methods. 

'^'Ais'  I  set  thepotittbes  deeper  m  the  soil  than  usual^  I  find 
btit  little  ei^i^ing  lip  is  requtf^ 

^^    '   •       '    '    '  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

^**'^     ''        -  i  A  GlOUCBSTERSHIBB  HoRTICVi.TURIS!i^ 

IV^SSO. 
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Am^  1,     TransdcHons  of  the  Barticukurat  Sociehf  ofZtmdhkl 
^'^  '^^  VoLVIL    PartlV. 


(Conimuedfrom  VoL  V.  p.  518.) 


'•  I  > 


5^  ,.4^  4^Gi;iW^t  q^  Description  of  the  Species  and  mast  r^narluAte 
^VarMe^  of  Spiring  Crocuses  ciiUtvated  in  the  GardMi  cf  the  Hoi^ 
ii^f4tuT^  Societi/.    By  Joseph  Sabine,  Esq.  F.R.S.  S^reiai^jr. 


iW'i: 'have  already  (VoL  V.  p.  516.)  notio^,  Mr^,  Sabfoe'^ 
d^Tctiohito  tbis'gehujSiy  and  tke  liberal  donatioi^  pf  hi«  ppllec- 
tiony  the  laboQt  of  nearly  thirty  years,  to  the.  gardeq  pf  die 
H^mieultonoil  Sodety  in  1818.  .  ^VMany  of  these,''  says  Mr. 
Sal^e, '^^  wev^  iseceived  from  Holland,  ^sever^lj^l^^  ^^^» 
o^r9ift«dm  tlife':pablicMiuFS^ies  and  private  gardeQsJn  l^e 
liH^bdlirhbod^f  London  ^  and  for  some  of  the  xno^t  iniej 
rtisting  Jf  ims  indebted  4x>  my  late  vali:|e4  and  lai^ept^  ^i^hd 
MWoMrge' Anderson,  whose  rich  collectioi^  in  his^,gax(\^  at 
East  Ham,  in  Essex,  was  a  never-failing  source  of  liberal 
sbp]f]*Jr'to^ every  ^yrious  collector.  From  Mr.  Richard  Wil- 
lknn»  6f  Tumham  Green  I  received  also  several  of  much  ex- 
cellent t  he  has  long  been  a  diligent  cultivator  pf  c^opusQ^^ 
and  has  been  fortunate  in  obtaining  from  seed  some  of  tbe 
liSDst  beautiful  of  the  varieties  of  C-  v6rnus  which  exist.''  j 

The^difierent  species  of  06cus  did  not  attract  the  attention 
of  botMiists  till  &late period.  Linnaeus,  in, 1 737,  s^ai^d (be, 
autumn  from  the  spring  crocuses,  making  the  autumn  or  saffron 
c$r6cils  (7.  sativus  officinalis,  and  the  spring  crocus  C.  sativus  ver- 
mis. Linnaeus  believed  only  in  one  species.  WiUdenow,  in 
1797,  formed  of  Linnaeus's  varieties  two  species :  th^  autupm^ 
c^rodus  he  made  C  sativus,  and  the  spring  crocua  C.  v^riMis. 
Botanical  travellers  have  discovered  many  species  in  the 
south  of  Europe  and  the  temperate  regions  of  Asia,  the  habi- 
tats of  the  genua  being  cQufined  to, these  two  parts  of  the 
flobe.  A  monograph  of  the  genus  was  published;  by  Jhf 
ioldbach  in  1817,  in  the  Memoirs  of  the  Imperial  Natural 
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History  Society  ofMoscam^  vol.  v. ;  but  subsequent  discoveries 
render  it  incomplete.  The  same  may  be  ..^id  of  an  attempt 
by  M.  Bouche,  in  the  Linncea^  vol.  v.,  in  1826.  M.  Gay  of 
Paris  has  long  been  engaged  in  preparing  a  monograph  of 
this  genus,  having  cultivated  most  of  the  species  under  his 
own  eye  in  the  garden  of  the  Luxembourg.  In  1826,  Ber- 
toloni  and  Tenore  published  papers  on  the  Italian  crocuses. 

"  What  I  now  propose  to  communicate  will  not  at  all,  I  believe,  inter- 
fere with  or  destroy  the  interest  in  M.  Gay's  projected  monograph.  It  is 
not  my  design  to  take  any  notice  here  of  the  autumnal  crocuses  which  we 
have  in  our  gardens ;  these  are  all  originally  wild,  and,  consequently,  natu- 
irul  species ;  whilst  those  spring  plants,  of  which  I  do  propose  to  give  an 
acc9iu;!^t^  may  all,  with  the  exception  of  Crdcus  pusiilus,  and  of  the  native 
British, (7.  vernus,  be  considered  as  garden  productions ;  or,  if  not  origin- 
ally so,  they  have  been  so  lone  in  cultivation  as  to  have  very  much  deviated 
foQxn  tl^eir  native  types;  and  the  characters  of  the  species  I  sjhall  have  to 
observe  on  having  all,  except  those  of  C.  pusfllus  and  C.  vernus^  been 
deduced  £rom  garden  plants^  they  will  probably  be  found  to  difier  much 
i^ofp  ti^ose  which  belong  to  any  one  of  the  truly  wild  species.  Those! 
propose  to  describe,  and  undca:  which  the  varieties  in  the  garden  <^f  .the 
Horticultural  Society  have  been  arranged,  are  C,  su3ianus,  C.  sulphurous, 
C.  stellari^  C.  lagena^florus,  C  luteus,  C,  biflorus,  C.  ar^enteus,  C.  pusil- 
ius^  C.  v^slcolor,  and  Cverhus;  all,  without  /ioubt,  with  the  exception 
l^qv/^  stated,  ancie»t.  occuoiers  of  the  flower-border,  but  only  rec^ntl^ 
diAfinguisti^  and  separated  nrom  each  other." 

Parkinspn^  in  1629,  describes  ^7  kinds  of  spring  crocuses^ 
some  of  which  appear  to  be  lost;  and  some  of  his  sorts^  ad 
well  as  of  those  of  Miller,  in  his  Dictionary  of  17S1,  canliot  be 
distiildfly  made  out.  Weston,  in  1771,  compiled  a  list  of  the 
genus  CVocus,  40  of  which  were  spring-flowering  ones;  but  it 
is.  doubtful  if  the  plants  were  actually  in  existence  at  the  time* 

:  /*i>f  the  sptecies  I  propose  to  notice>  C.  argenteus  and  C.  Idcteus  are 
new,  aod  C.  pu^illus  and  C.  vernus  are  the  only  natural  species^  The  latter, 
though  only  noted  by  Linnaeus  as  a  variety,  must  be  considered  as  founded 
by  hun.  C  pusillus  was  established  by  Tenore,  C,  biilorus  by  Miller,  and 
CK  luteua  by  Latiaarck.  The  remainii^  species  of  this  paper,  C,  susia^ufi 
C  sulphui^eus>  C.  Iageneefldru8>  and  C  versicolor,  have  all  been  formed,  and 
first  distinguished,  in  the  different  periodical  botanical  works  which  have  in 
later,  times  been  published  in  this  country. 

"  The  varieties  of  Ci*6cus  in  the  lists  of  the  modem  Dutch  gardeners 
vary,£rom  20  to  perhaps  double  that  number;  but  they  have  only  florid! 
paoie^y  they  are  without  description,  and  are  not  arranged  in  any  sys; 
tematic  manner;  so  that  those  belonging  to  different  classes  or  species 
are  not  distinguishable  from  each  other.  The  names  given  to  crocuses, 
also,  bv  the  Duteh  florisiks  do  not  seem  to  be  affixed  by  general  consent-; 
since  their  diluent  catalogues  frequently  give^  diflTerent  nam^s^o  the  sam^ 
kiods.  ^  It  isj.hioweveff,  fron)  the  Dutch  coUecUoBS  that  several  of  our  best 
v^eties,  espeeifdly  df  tbos^  belonging  to  C.  vernus,  have  been  procured. 

**  J^ew  kinds  fW>in  seeds  are  frequently  raised  both  in  England  and  in 
Holland;  possibly,  by  more  attention  than  has  hitherto  been  paid  to  thif 
part  of  theur  cultivatiiHi,  much  improvement  in  the  beauty  of  these  flowers 
inay  |^i|lt;    j^  will  be  s^cq  th^t  some  vory  excellent  varieties  of  the  cplr 
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lecUon.  which  is  new  to  ha  described  have  l)een  so  obtained.  CVdcus  vemus 
sports  more  extensively,  and  produces  more  Varieties  than  any  other ;  but 
hitheito,  as  far  as  my  observation  has  extended,  a  very  large  proportion  of 
its  seedDii^  are  destitute  of  peculiar  merit,  and  those  which  can  be  con- 
sidered worthy  oi  selection  and  description  are  of  rare  occurrence. 

^  In  the  year  1809,  Mr.  HaworUi  published  in  the  Tratuactiont  (voL  i. 
p.  122.)  of  this  ,9ociety  a  paper  on  the  cultivation  of  crocuses,  with  a  brief 
notice  of  some  species  and  varieties,  all  garden  plants,  altogether  amount- 
ing to  thirteen  kmds.  It  is  much  to  be  himented  that  his  description  was 
not  extended  tp  all  with  which  he  was  acquainted,  and  that  he  never  com- 
mimicated  subsequently  an  accoupt  of  the  different  kinds  he  knew.  No  one 
was  at  .that  time  so  well  qualified  as  he  was  to  give  a  complete  account  of 
the  whole  genus.  His  paper,  in  addition  to  the  scientific  descriptions,  con- 
tains very  useful  instructions  for  tlie  raising  of  seedling  crocuses  in  boxes, 
a  practice  in  which  he  had  acquired  much  experience.  Mr.  Haworth  de- 
scribes 9  species ;  to  all  of  these  I  have  referred,  considering  8  as  distindL 
and  have  placed  the  other  species  (C  obovatus^  among  the  varieties  of  CX 
v^us,  to  which  it  appears  to  me  strictly  to  belong. 

**  The  cultivation  and  management  of  crocuses  is  not  a  matter  of  diffi- 
culty ;  they  succeed  best  in  a  light,  dry  soil,  but  do  not  like  fr^aent 
i;emovab.  Many  of  the  kinds  increase  rapidly  by  reproduction  of  their 
bulbs ;  but  these  blossom  well,  notwithstanding  their  being  left  very  thick 
together.  The  new  bulbs  are  formed  above  and  on  the  old  one,  which  is 
only  annual,  perishing  after  the  reproduction  of  its  progeny.  Each  old 
bulb  produces  one  or  more  fasciculi  or  bunches  of  leaves,  and.  a  new  bulb 
is  formed  at  the  base  of  each  fasdculus ;  so  that,  when  only  one  fasciculus  is 
produced,  one  new  bulb  only  is  formed,  and  the  increase  of  the  number  of 
bulbs  in  each  season  depends  on  the  number  of  the&scicnli  of  leaves.  When 
thev  have  been  taken  up,  the  bulbs  should  be  k^t  out  of  the  ground  as 
little  time  as  possible ;  the^  longer  the  planting  of  them  is  decayed,  the  more 
defective  will  be  their  appearance  in  the  succeeding  season.  They  may  be 
planted  either  in  circular  patches  in  the  borders,  or  in  rows  across  narrow 
beds,  and  arranged  according  to  their  colours,  their  classifications,  or 
periods  of  their  flowering,  as  the  fancy  of  the  cultivator  may  direct.  When 
planted  in  rows,  the  roots  should  be  placed  in  double  lines,  the  two  lines 
being  contiguous  to  each  other;  the  effect  to  the  eye  by  this  is  far  superior 
.  to  that  produced  by  single  lines.  A  collection  looks  best  when  planted  in 
considerable  quantity,  and  is  particularly  splendid  when  several  beds  are 
near  to  each  other.  A 'very  good  appearance  is  produced  by  planting  a 
compartment  thickly  with  various  kinds,  so  as  to  cover  the  whole  bed  in 
any  pattern  that  may  be  devised.  The  disposition  of  the  kinds  should  be 
in  broad,  not  narrow  stripes ;  and  the  colours  of  the  kinds  placed  next  to 
each  other  should  be  well  contrasted*  When  the  plants  are  all  in  flower, 
the  whole  resembles  a  richly  coloured  carpet. 

''  The  earliest  kinds  show  their  colours  in  the  end  of  January  or  begin- 
ning of  February,  sooner  or  later  according  to  the  season ;  the  blossoms  of 
the  general  mass  of  the  collection  are  in  p^ection  through  March,  and  the 
later-flowering  varieties  of  C  veraus  continue  in  beauty  during  the  best 
part  of  April. 

^  Crocuses  require  no  protection  in  winter  except  from  mice,  which 
attack  them  very  voraciously,  frequently  destroying  the  whole  of  the  roots, 
if  they  are  suffered  to  continue  weir  dqiredations  unmolested.  Rabbits 
also  will  eat  both  the  leaves  and  the  flowers  of  several  of  the  kinds  \  they 
are  particularly  fond  of  the  varieties  of  C.  Inflorus.  The  common  house- 
sparrows,  as  has  been  noticed  by  Curtis  (JSotaniceU  Magaxine^  folio  45:),  are 
so  fond  of  picking  the  blossoms,  especially  of  the  lai^  yellow  crocus,  that 
they  will  soon  destroy  the  beauty  of  a  collection  if  they  are  not  kept  away; 
and,  on  this  account,  a  pliwtation  of  the  roots  is  best  when  sit\i«[$^  ^  ^ 
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distance  from  hedges,  bushes,  or  buildinigs^  which  jmjf  9%i^  shelter  to  these 
birds.  '    •  r. 

**  The  leaves  of  all  the  crocuses  are  at  first  short ;  when  tha  pulbs  are  in 
blossom  they  usually  appear  shorter  thai\  the  Bowers,  but  they  Subsequently 
elongate  much,  and  many  grow  to  a  considerable  length  ^e^re  they  decay. 
The  practice  of  cutting  away  the  leaves  af^er  the  roots  have  done  flower- 
uig  i»  improper :  this  should  never  be  done ;  tbey  will  readUy-ay^fiani^f  om 
th^^iflbs.at  the  proper  season,  and  tlie  removing  of  theme^Uef  wi^^atej 
ridly  injure  the  growth  of  the  bulbs  in  the  present,  and  thie  blo^soms^ 
i^t^  m^iti,  lieasoh.  The  seed-vessels  rise  iiSaove  the  ground^  ahd  "tQcf  TObd^ 
np&fk^  much  about  the  same  time  that  the  leaves  are  in  a  proper  tpext  M 
tem^vaU  At  that  period  the  seeds  may  be  gathered ;  and  they  ^Kof^d^M 
sp^  i^i^ediately.  If  the  raising  of  the  seedling  in  boxes^  a^  direct^^bv 
Mr.' Haworth,'  and  the  subsequent  taking  up  and  planting  of  t^e  roo£s^  be 
troiight  tbo  ti^blesome,  they  inay  be  at  once '  sown  in  a  dry  anS  W^M^ 
liordferi  in' which  the  youttg  plants  mayremaia  till  they  bloi8<im;r]aihl<riMi 
9fA^^^^xsM  the  j^Qits  to.be  kept  can  Uius  be  made  fhrai  t^e?9rag^lal^Q9^ 
^^,,,Siif^h.h^.  been  my  own  practice."  \  ,  <:  jiq.,(l 

^XM&tf  U'  Spring  Crocuses  wih  Yelbm  Flowers  '  HeT&yiBxe 
imduddd' tall  the  species  which  have  yellow  or  cresin«<bldqfe4 
floweTE^iwith  their  varieties.  They  are  all  earlyv  betng  qedb^ 
siA  In  full  bl6s$6inrbeforef  die  principal  varieties  of  C^nretniM 
ISiey^aPiB : '-i^"  >  <*  --.too't 

"'^"'^  \  'ttyusi^us^Ciodi  of  gold  Crocus.  "     '"^  ''  ^^;?^^ 

2.  minor.  .    Si  ;..' ;.;  lii-r  m; 

wi.'t   ^^// ,;^Cr^lph|keu8,  Pale  yeUoiv  Crocus.  ,     ...f,^    ^i/- 

*3.      .    striatus^  ,  ,  ^  " 

■-■^•"    iiriai^jlus.  ■••■■'■'  •  •  -  -^'-^^'^'   -"^  »trurm 

5.  isabellinus.  ,-  ,    ^  ^  ^        ._, 

6.  c6ncolor.  v    ■'. 

7.  dlbidus. 

*8.  C.  stellaris.  Starry  Crocus.      .  >  .  .  *   ^  jV 

*9.  C.  lagenaefldrusj  Flask-shapei  Crocus.  - 

*10.  C.  luteus.  Common  Yellow  Crocus..    ,  • 

C.  lacteus.  Cream-coloured  Crocusi.  ^ 

*11,  c6ncolor.  ...        ,  .-^ 

12.  penicillatus. 

Class  2.    Sping  Crocuses  mih  varioih^coloured  Fpjfmep  (^ppt 

Yellow)i  having  the  Mouths  of  the  Flower-tubes  'withmi  Hairs. 
C.  biflorus,  Scotch  f  Crocus.  Purple  flowers,  in  pairs,  and 
the  first  to  appear  in  spring.  The  blossoms  precede  those 
of  C,  susianus.  The  earliest  have  some  flowers  open  in 
the  end  of  January  if  the  season  is.  mild,  and  all  are  in 
ftJl  flower  in  February;  they  have  an  agreeable  but  not 
y"     '-    1 -r  r,:  powerful  scent.  - 

*13.  communis,  Scotch  Crocus,  with. brown  leaf-sheaths. 

14.  Parkinsons,  Scotch  Crocus,  with  white  leaf-sheaths. 

t )  i:  >3  la.  >>    >\  st^gnatdsuB,  ISootch  Crocus^  with  elongated  stigpoa^fi.  ^ 

f  ^I'SablAA^^ys  i  '^I  have  ii6t  been  able  to  diseover  the  reason  Vhy 
this  has  been  csdled  the  Scotch  crocus.  -  fFhe  appareift  aatkont|^^  for  w 
appellation  is  Miller,  who»  in  th^  fyt^t  edition  of  )m  I^cHonartf  in  1781, 
say$  it  is  commonly  Called  *  The  Scots  crocus.* "  ' 


(i'T 
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.. ov     *    »-:  Ti  cj^^teii8,-8avcry  Crocus. 
*16.  &t4vicus. 

/•.. . :,. .  #i(8;  e^  p^iiu^^  Sindl  Crocus  (from  Italy). 
jt,r,^.        •  .    ^^  Vdficolor,  Party-coloured  Crocus. 


''flyfe:  species  (versicolor)  was  first  brought  into  notice  as  such 
bj^j  Mt.  3enehden  Ker,  then  Mr.  Gawler,  in  the  BoL  Mag^ 
^Xjilijf^.m  iSpjBt^  Seedlings  of  thi$  species  are  much  dispose^ 
k^Tiuryt'imd  it  is  probable  that  superior  varieties  may  in 
ftitliM  Woiltimied  from  it.  The  general  external  charactersr 
tfe'^  fSlljpijrs  r-^^^The  leaves  spread  widely^  and  are  notjVeijjj: 
l^pjpg;,  sQine  are,  bowever,  more  upright  than  others*  ,  Th^ 
bloisosus'Are.small^  and  appear  early;  they  are  morexorless 
sweet-^ise^JUrted,  with  a  tinge  of  yellow  at  the  mouth  c^  the  tiiibe? 
the  petals  varying  in  colour,  but  the  external  onies  kt^  motfe 
ef  ie9s  dUiped  wnd  feathered.  The  germtn  is  striped  witk  six 
fKir]:^]d<line&;  the  anthers  are  yellow^  stcong^  large^iaiid.stiaiMl 
b^>;  tibe  stigmas  are  bright-coloured  andi  oompioKhouiL 
Iktostj  of  the.  varieties  prpduce  seeds  tolerably- fireel^  The 
roots  are  rather  large,  ovate,  and  covered  with  ^jcoansb 
ragged  pale  brown  skin.  The  kinds  described  jnust  be  consi- 
dered to  possess  the  above  characters  unl^^s  .their  differences 
are  particularly  noted.'* 

Mr.  Sabine  arranges  tiie  varieties,  which, 'he  says,  have 
much  resemblance  to  each  other,  under  ,fp,U];.,^^ctioil^  :  — 

Sec.  1.  *  19.  a  versicolor  Gawleri.  ..  .  ^f 

20.  similis.  ^       '"'* ' 

21.  neglectus.  .  m     !. 
Sec.  2.  *22.  C  versicolor  purpureus.  '         i.      ' 

23.  plumdkts. 

24.  venustUS.'  .'     .     i. 

25.  elegans.      ' 

Sec.  3.  *26.  C.  versicolor  riolaceus.  ' 

27.  Haw6rth». 

28.^         lineatus. 
Sec.  4.  *i20.  C.  tc^color  floribundus. 

30.'        pdetinatus.  •    '' 

•    31,        'MtSrleonP]. 
32«       >  inconspicuuSi 
»  83.  BtdHttiis.   . 

34h,         {MTopinquus.  j 

3d.  a£Finis. 

36.  urbanus.    This  last  i»nety  is- the  nearest  to  white  of 

>v.:  theniiQle  coUtddoD.,^  .,  s* 

Qas»S.  Spring  CrocusesyWith  variom^^okmred  FUmers  {not 
Yellow),  Aavzng  the  Mouths  of  the  FUmer-^tuhes  hairy. 
;  This,  class,  though  it  cpntaio^  oqly  quj^  ^peci^^^  %fi^^^^^^^^ 
BK>re  varieties  than  any  other*  -  -     i-  •  m    .     i;.  ^^    -cr? 

C.  vftius,  Cdittmbii  Sprihg  €rocUfe;    -      ''       ■        ^^\ 


^ 


'^at^Bor&mBmtSmd^. 


VflrioiK  WafapeSik  hflf^iab'  hare  been'  {)£^igned  to'  thi^ 
iMciis^  die  only  certain  one  in  England  is  a  meadow  on, the 
TVvnt,  south  of  .Nottiughajiu  The  blossoms  of  .the  plants 
found  there  are  produced  before  those  of  moift-of  the  garden 
varieties  of  the  species.  f 

*^  The  varieties  hare  been  £vided  into  six  sections,  founded  on  tlie^pi^ 
vailing  colour,  or  peculiar  markings,  of  each  divisioh.  To  those  a  seveoth 
section  has  been  added,  consisting  of  those  which  flower  so  late,  that  they, 
do  not  produce  their  blossodis  tiU  the  exhibition  of  all  the  oth^  has  ter^ 
minated.  tte  bulbs  of  the  different  varieties  vary  in  siae ;  they  iare,  how- 
ever, generally  small.    They  idl  produce  more  or  kss  seed.'* 

■  • 

Sec.  1*  Purple  Vernal  Crocuses;     Sec.  3.  Spotted  Vernal  Crocuspsj  vise. 

*63.  C.  v^rnus  doi^sMifif. 

64.  6hguis. 

65.  (inguis  major* 

66.  leucorh^ncus.. 
Sec.  4.  Striped  Vernal  Crocuses  J  vi^. 

*67.  C.  vernus  pulchellus. 
66.  line^tus. 

69.  striatus. 

Sec.  5.  Grey  Vernal  Crocuses ;  viz. 
*70.  C.  vernus  Olorianella. 


V12. 

♦87.  C.  vernus  ptmlceus« 

.-38.  purp&'eus. 

.    39.  marginatus. 

40.  Sabini. 

41.  grdndis. 

42.  obovatus^ 

43.  Goncinnus. 

44.  Phaetofz. 

45.  maculosus. 

46.  tuH>in£ktus« 

47.  claysitus. 

48.  violaceus. 
49*  dikbius. 
5d.  pruinosus. 
51.  '  fusifSnhis. 
59*  sCylosus* 

!    53.  plumbeus. 

4^.  mflktusi 

d5i  tulipdceus, 

56.  p^lenst 

57.  minutus. 
584  ^    pallidus. 

59.  neapolit^nus  prae^cox. 

60.  Utadnus  prae^cox. 
Sec.  2.  Vari^ated  Vernal  Crocuses; 

viz. — 

*61.  C,  v^mus  plctus. 

62.  Aiditus. 


71.  Gloriana. 

72.  vari^tus. 

73.  prophiquus. 

74.  dentdsus. 

75.  bicolor* 

76.  reticalatus. 

77.  griseus. 

78.  pectinatus. 

79.  mcurviis. 

80.  lineellus. 

81.  ob^u8< ' 
Sec.  6.  White  Vernal  Crocuses ;  viz. 

♦82.  C,  v4rnua  cras^us. 

83,  Andersonn. 

84*  pdrvulus. 

85*  trilineatus. 

86.  obsoletus. 

87.  dlbus  major. 
68.  &lbus  minor. 


Sec<  7.  Late  Vernal  Crocuses^    This  section  deserves  particular  attention, 

because  all  the  varieties  belonging  to  it  fiowier  late,  and  thus  prolong  the 

crocus  season  till  the  middle  of  April.     The  colours  of  all  of  them  are 

dark  purple. 

♦8^.  ti  v6mu^  delictus.  Opens  its  blossoms  in  die  end  of  March,  and  is 
in  perfection  in  fiie  beginning  of  April.  **  This  is  a  crocus  of  much  excel- 
lence }  its  time  of  flowerings  its  fine  colour,  and  beautiful  markings,  combine 
to  render  it  of  gr^t  value*** 

♦90.  C,  vernus  ^eapolitanus.  **  Remains  perfectly  in  blossoiiQ  into 
April." 

♦91*  C  v6iius  ialplnu^.  Opens  its  blossoms  in  the  end  of  March,  and 
continues  perfect  far  into  April. 

♦92.  C.  vernus  Aprilis.  "  Not  in  full  flower  till  the  begUining  of  April, 
and  produces  Its  blossoms  very  abundantly  till  the  middle  of  the  month. 
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1W  muqh  faopot  be  said  in  commendation  of  thit-varie^t  dkMiif  ffce 
whole  of  the  first  part  of  April  it  renders  the  giMrdn  fpgf  wilfe^  its  richly 
coloured  and  numerous  blossoms.*' 

"^dS.  C.  v^muRtardifldrus    ,^Tbe  faMtt»  iffttrf  eommg  out  in  April, 
and  is  in  perfection  in  the 


We  have  ramloettA  dime  sorts  in  series,  whicli,  it  appean^- 
acioiint  to  ^fL  We  believe  all  these  sorts  may  be  obtained 
from  ite  C^Mffi  nursery ;  and  they  may  be  ordered  (fom  that 
mxrpsiifj^  or  from  iany  other,  by  giving  the  above  iiiimbers^> 
ir^|iK)ut  the  trouble  of  writing,  the  naiatiw  It  is  clear  fraoa^ 
the  above  list,  that  no  garden  wbatevery  whether  in  Umu  or 
country,  need  be  without  abisadance  of  crocuses  in  flower 
from  the  first  week  in  Fdxnury  till  the  last  week  in  April* 
As  no  bulb  is  cheaper  lo  parchase,  more  easf  <rf  culture,  or 
increases  faster  in  sstf  wtm  or  situation,  it  wiU  be  the  fault  of 
the  possesscMr9  of  ^tirdens  if  they  have  not  abundance  of  them 
in  their  bosdi^Sr  Whoever  cannot  affi>rd  to  purchase  all  the 
dx>ve  vaclilaes  may  purchase  their  types,  which  we  have 
marked  with  a  star  (*),  and  which  amount  to^4  sorts,  save 
tlie  feed,  and  rai$e  varieties  for  themselves.  Nothing,  as 
lfr«  SEibine  has  shown  (p.  43.)9  can  be  easier;  and,  tor  a 
bdy,  few  garden  employments  could  be  more  agreeable. 
Mr.  Sabine  deserve*  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  lov^irs  of 
flowers,  for  the  9$tAce  which  he  has  rendered  to  floriculture, 
by  his  attentim,iD  this  very  interesting  family.  This  service, 
and  those  wkicit  he  has  rendered  in  introducing  and  describ- 
ing chrysaiiiEiiemums,  paeonies,  and  roses,  will  remain  and  be 
rememb^^d  when  his  errors  of  management  of  the  Horti- 
cultutid  Society  have  been  corrected  and  forgotten. 

5L  On  Oie  Ctddvation  of  Air  Plants  in  Stove$,    By  .Mr.  lliomaa 
Fairbairn,  F.H.S.    Read  Sept.  2.  1828. 

Mr*  Fairbairn^  when  gardener  to  Sir  Joseph  B&niks,  at 
Spring  Grove,  in  1813,  flowered  the  A^rides  odpratum  very 
finely  by  the  fidlowing  treatment :  —  "I  put  the  plant,  when 
first.received,  into  sl  basket  with  old  tan  and  moss,  and  hung 
it  up. in  the  pine^house,  where  it  wai»  exposed  to  die  summer 
sun,  and  to  the  fire-heatin  winter ;  a  tub  of  water  w^  phi6ed 
near  it,  so  that  I  could  take  down  and  plunge  the  bask^  she 
or  seven  times  a  day,  or  as  iof):en  as  I  pas^sed  it«'*  Twelve  yeairs- 
afterwards^  when^-^rdenerto  the  Prince  Leopold  <at  Clam^ 
mont,  Mr.  Fairbairn  flowered  Renanth^ra^oci^iiiea,  ""With' 
some,  variation,  however,  which  cultivators  may  find  an  am-- 
provement:  — First,  some  old  irotten  roots  of  fern^nd  moss 
were  collected,  and  put  into  the  bottom  of  a  chifia  jar,  in 
which  the  plant  was  placed ;  it  was  then  covered  neatV^  o^t 
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with  the  same  materials,  and  as  roots  were  made  th^  were 
covered  with  more  moss ;  it  was  then  suspended  over  the  floe 
where  the  fire  comes  into  the  house,  and  a  large  water-pot, 
with  a  syringe,  was  always  ready  to  give  the  plant  a  plentiful 
supply  of  water  at  every  opportunity,  by  which  means  that 
part  of  the  house  was  kept  moist.  I  should  add,  that  the 
young  roots  in  winter  time  ought  to  be  well  covered  from  a 
strong  fire-heat,  as  they  may  dry  up  too  quickly.  The  east 
end  of  the  house  is  to  be  prderred  for  suspending  the  baskets, 
boxes,  or  pots,  in  which  die  plants  are  grown :  tne  water  am 
be  applied  to  them  there  both  in  the  morning  and  in  the 
aflemoon ;  and  they  can  be  kept  more  moist  there  than  if 
they  were  on  the  west  side.  The  plants  may  be  also  placed 
on  the  flues,  but  in  all  cases  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them 
damp ;  and  care  must  be  taken  to  surround  them  with  suffi- 
cient moss  to  retain  the  moisture." 

52.  Upon  ike  CukivoHan  ^ihe  Bouvdrdla.  triphyttom    By  Mr.  John 

Meams,  F.H.S.     Read  AprH  21.  1829. 

*^  About  the  middle  of  April  I  collect  all  my  bouvardias 
together,  from  the  places  where  they  have  been  Kept  throu^ 
the  dormant  season ;  some  among  my  orange  tubs,  others  m 
cold  frames,  and  others  under  the  stage  of  the  green-hoiise* 
I  turn  them  all  out  of  their  pots,  shakmg  the  soil  completely 
from  their  roots ;  I  thin  off  most  of  the  large  roots,  yet  retain 
as  many  of  the  fine  fibrous  ones  as  possible.  I  likewise,  at 
the  same  time,  cut  down  all  the  former  year's  shoots,  retain- 
ing onlv  two,  three,  or  four  eyes  on  each,  according  to  the 
strength  and  age  of  the  plants.  I  then  plant  them  in  pots 
suitable  to  the  size  of  the  plants,  taking  care  neither  to  over- 
pot  them,  nor  to  cramp  the  roots  by  confinement.  When  I 
have  got  all  potted,  and  watered  to  settle  the  earth  about 
their  roots,  I  place  tJiiem  in  a  cold  frame,  which  I  cover  with 
hay  and  mats  at  night;  I  keep  the  lights  close  during  the 
night,  and  even  in  the  day,  unless  the  sun  is  very  strong  upon 
them,  till  they  begin  to  grow,  when  I  give  them  portions  of 
air,  according  to  the  day,  and  then*  advance  in  growth.  Sub- 
sequently I  leave  the  lights  off  during  the  day ;  and,  lastly, 
put  them  on  at  night.  In  about  a  week  after  they  have  been 
exposed  I  plant  them  finally  out  for  the  season,  either  in 
clumps  by  themselves,  or  distributed  among  other  plants, 
when  they  are  soon  in  fine  bloom,  and  continue  to  flower  till 
Christmas.  By  the  autumn,  some  of  the  year's  shoots  will 
have  attained  nearly  a  yard  in  length,  and  will  be  crowned 
with  fine  luxuriant  clusters  of  their  splendid  trumpet^like 
flowers. 


'^i^  Jts^stidiffm  Pk^rfeh^jd  ff o^  I  takd  tip  thie  plants  wift 
te«^4f'*6irth''^tt«td!€d"to  disturbing  the  youiig 

gWfi^n^^b^  W-litfle  as'I-dah  help,  and  place  them  carefillly 
iii«^tt«A'ttet<'#tll  adiiiltiif  k  Kttlei  good  melloXv  soil  Under  the 
bull  i«ft*>ttt-o^hd  It.  When  they^re  thiis  replaced'  ip  pots, 
«ld%ftteiffe3|*  ^o^as'to- setrie  the  Would,  those  which  are  in 
lua9d9iaAt>bIokym  1  mix  artionginy  greeri-hbuse  plants,  whet^ 
tbty  lii^e  af'ii^eridid  apjSearance  till  January.  When  the 
pMts^e^t&  «lwd  theil^  leaves,  and  the  flower^  are  neal*lV 
gme^-'I'pKi' tlf^ih  out  of  sight,  as  mentioned 'Above,  until 

li  •**|)r«^)i^ate  the  Fodvdrdm  by  cuttings  of  *e  roots,  i^M^ 
l*iBMii!^ge-fes^ follows:  —  I  fill  some  large  fruiting  -pti^pdU 
^inM-g^&^ftesh  mellow  loam,  well  blended  with  jeithet*  tho-* 
rcfeghlif^*]feflfenidung  or  vegetable  mould;  I  ptant  mj^robts^rff 
over  the  pot,  beginning  in  a  iihxjle  round  the  butSUe,  opening' 


centre  of  the  pot'or  pots^  leaving  rio'mor^  oithe  roots  visible 
abAi^^bociuaid^uJirthfiiiijBst^  the  Jbbp;* '  i^heil' w{ii^r|^t^\)face 
4^  'ill  Aibotfethv^se^  wh^  the^  iemp^ature/  *i^'^bAw^ti^6Ci^ 
mdilO%  ^^^soQpsas  the  i^tooto  get  tob^tvt^een^i^  l^iifd  5bi.' 
bigk»i|.AiriaA;^^ithe  pl^ts  sirigly  into  pdti^bf  k'^mfl^H'^^,  andF* 
bjro^Cied  Imrdeii  ^hesa  after  |:hey'hdve^'be6il  ^ftt^lii^held|^ 
Wtbw  ti^yriuiyemBdejSorhe  progress  aft^r^this  trgftiUJ^fthtfti^^ 
liplmlM^bdinloutM  4  ft^  wide,  8in.  fa^t#^i^th^'l^«vrd«« 

ajM^dbiiV  iotdte  row-;:  when^  if  the  soil:  is  good^  many  i^tiiodr/ 
bci^flpw^iV;:  J^ppttbem  again  before  frost, -dnd  ti^eai  th^' 
ai»: I, d^swibfed  *wr;.|ny  olddr  plants^.'f      ■  '  '■     ^  -^   •  - 

■'."■'L    '..^'J  "^rr?  "^^      ■ " ''       -.-'■■      ••■-.■■■         ■• .  ■    '         *  ■•     ^■" 

51^*  QffShejprphafffe  Qiuse.  of  the  Russet  Oohur  in  Applet  \viUk  c^. 

J^aiijMf^ ,  m  th^i  supposed  Jf[fluen^  of  wtifieud  ImpregnatUm'  t^ 

. ^pple  JBibs»(mU  ynth  the' Pollen  of  others%    By  John^Williainflb 

Esq.  uJA.H.S^  oi  Pitmaston,  near .  Worcester.     JRead  Qct.r7»< 

-.i'.  ,lr  V  :■    .  ;'     ■   I  -  <      ■'       -'-  

.  ^Mibe-ajterndting  temper!Qtua:»e,  light,  shade,'  <iiynieis,'itod' 
moistuu^  jwhtch  qccup  many  times  in  the  toftrse  '6f  a'tiay^* 
when  J[lily  and  Au^st  are  showery,  are,  I  ^Atti  iheUned"t<y' 
tliinifiiftctnt  lang?<:ontinued  obsk'vation^"  <>fi  1^^  efl^ds  'oP 
(Jiffer^pt  .;Sea3$msr^  the  causes  of  ajiples  becomiilg'  brohz^^thi  * 
ru$aet«;  Continued  rain,  preceded  and'ibllow^^by4  cttoity' 
sjLy,  do^fnot  seem  to  ptoduce  the  same  effect^  ^t^  the  i^tidd^' 
int€;nse  light  wluoh  conndaionly'6ucceeds:«,  show^,  atrthe-tfhie^ 
the  ^uii;.as.  wetf  injuKes>die  skin,  and -occasions  i^niAU>>^acki&,^ 
whichy  yfh^Xi  \iewed  through  a  magnifying -^^bds^-resemble  thef^ 
cracked  surface  called  the  network  of  a  melon.  Cidet  «tti' 
Vol.  VJL— JVb.  5a  e 
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perry  made  from  small  cracked  and  spotted  fruit,  if  a  fine 
autumn  succeeds  a  cold  showery  summer,  is  always  of  better 
quality  than  after  a  hot  summer  when  the  fruit  is  larger,  and, 
as  it  regards  appearance,  better  ripened.  I  have  in  no  instance, 
after  artificial  impregnation  of  apple  blossoms  with  the  pollen 
of  others,  ever  obtained  any  resemblance  in  form  or  colour 
to  the  apple  I  took  the  pollen  from ;  and  1  have,  on  the  average 
of  the  last.  1 6  years,  artificially  impregnated  20  to  30  blossoms 
each.  I  have  given  the  pollen  of  the  Alexander  apple  to 
golden  Pippin  flowers  and  Siberian,  and  vice  versa ;  but  in 
no  instance  did  the  Golden  Pippin  or  Siberian  fruit  become 
enlarged,  or  th^  Alexander  apple,  from  the  reversed  process, 
l^ecome  diminished  in  size." 

51*.  An  Accoimt  of  some  new  xmd  little  known  Species  of  the  Gewui 
Ribes.     By  Mr.  David  Douglas,  FX.S.     Read  April  21.  1829. 

Many  species  of  Rthes  are  indigenous  both  to  North  and 
9outh  America,  and  in  their  native  state  produce  excellent 
fruit,  but  scarcely  any  when  removed  to  another  climate. 

Few  shrubs  are  more  ornamental  than  Rlbes  sangumeum ; 
but  its  fruit  in  a  natural  state  is  of  so  very  musky  and  unplea- 
sant a  flavour,  that  even  the  birds  do  riot  use  it.  TTie  plant 
forms  an  erect  branching  bush,  6  fl.  in  height,  with  red* smooth 
tranches,  leaves  very  like  those  of  the  black  currant,  but 
rather  smaller,  and  showy  pink  or  crimson  flowers,  succeeded 
by  black  berries.  Its  native  habitat  is  in  rocky  situations,  or  on 
the  shingly  shores  of  streams  in  partially  shaded  places,  never 
extending  beyond  the  influence  of  the  sea-breeze,  and  from 
is°  to  40°,  and  as  high  as.  52°  N.  lat.  on  the  coast  of  North- 
west America.  It  was  discovered  by  Archibald  Merizies, 
Esq.,  so  long  ago  as  1787,  during  his  first  voyage  round  the 
world,  but  only  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticul-' 
t^ral  Society  in  1826 ;  and  the  plants  raised  from  seed  blos- 
somed for  the  first  time  in  April,  1828.,  This  is  a  truly 
beautiful  shrub,  of  the  easiest  possible  culture  and  propaga* 
tion.  Blossoming  early,  and  its  flowers  being  so  very  showy, 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  shrubbery. 

R.  viscosissimum  Pursh.  A  large  branching  bush,  6  to 
8  fl.  high,  with  perfidy  smooth  dark-red  bark.  Fairit  yel- 
low or  whitish  flowers,  and  dark  brown  or  black  berries. 

"  It  is  an  inhabitant  only  of  the  subalpine  range  of  the 
highest  mountains,  abounding  in  dry  fissures  of  limestone 
rocks,  flowering  in  May,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  August.  On 
the  hills  around  the  Kettle  Falls  on  the  Columbia  River,  in 
4'8°  37'  40'^  N.  latitude,  118°  W.  longitude,  at  an  elevation  of 
8000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  it  forms  a  principal  part 
of  the  brushwood,  and  is  equally  plentiful  on  the  western  de- 
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^Hivities  of  the  Roeky  Mountains,  between  the  parallel  of  46® 
and  52°  N.  latitude.  This  magnificent  species  ought  to  have 
i  place  in  the  gardens  of  the  curious,  were  it  only  on  account 
of  it  dissimilarity  to  any  of  the  genus." 

Seeds  brought  to  England  by  M^.  Douglas  in  October, 
1827  ;  and  the  plants  raised  and  flowered  in  the  garden  of  the 
'Horticultural  Society  in  1828. 

IL  c^eum.  A  more  humble  bush  than  either  of  the  two 
former,  and  of  a  slender  h&bit,  but  still  attaining  the  height  of 
S  or  6  ft.,  with  white  smooth  bark  on  the  old  branches,  and 
the  young  shoots  covered  with  a  brown  viscid  scentless  glu- 
tinous substance.  Flowers  white,  and  berries  red.  Hardy, 
and  of  easy  culture,  but  not  very  beautiful.  Seeds  received 
in  October,  1826;  the  plants  raised  from  which  flowei*ed  in 
April,  1828. 

**  Qa  dry  exposed  decayed  granite  rocks  or  schist,  through- 
out the  cham  of  the  river  Columbia,  from  the  Great  Falls 
45°  46'  1 7"  N.  lat  to  the  source  of  that  stream  in  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  52°  T  9'^  This  is  a  common  shrub,  flowering  in 
March  and  April,  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  June." 

R.  petiolare.  Resembles  B.  nigrum,  particularly  in  its 
fruit.  Seeds  brought  to  the  Horticultural  ijociety  in  October, 
1827;  but  they  had  not  flowered  when  Mr.  Douglas  com* 
posed  his  paper,  in  April,  1829^.  We  understand  they  have 
jdnce  flowered,  and  that  the  colour  is  not  conspicuous* 

"  In  deposits  of  decayed  vegetable  soil,  washed  down  by 
the  torrents  from  higher  altitudes  of  the  mountains,  among 
coppice  wood  on  the  western  base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
from  the  48°  to  the  52**  N.  lat.  this  species  is  frequently  met 
with  ;  and  it  is  equally  common  on  similar  altitudes  and  situ- 
ations in  the  high  mountains  of  North-west  America." 

72.  divaric^tum,  A  robust  bush  of  erect  habit,  6  or  8  fi. 
high,  with  whitish  flowers  and  black  berries ;:  pleasant  to  the 
taste.  Flowered  in  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
in  April,  1828.  "  A  common  bush  on  the  banks  of  streams 
near  Indian  villages,  on  the  North-west  coast  of  America, 
from  the  45°  to  the  52°  N.  lat." 

jB.  irriguum.  A  tall  strong  species,  sometimes  10  fl;.  High, 
with  white  bark,  cordate  leaves,  bell-shaped  flowers  [colour  ?], 
and  spherical  berries  half  an  inch  in  diameter  [colour?]; 
smooth,  juicy,  with  a  Very  pleasant  flavour ;  "  A  constant 
inhabitant  of  moist  mountain  rocks,  near  springs  and  streams, 
flowering  in  May  and  ripening  its  fruit  in  July.  On  the  Blue 
Mountains  in  46°  33'  it  is  vjery  common ;  also  on  hills  on  the 
banks  of  Spokan  River.  Of  all  the  species  which  came  under 
my  observation , during  my  jouraeys  in  America,  iVvs  V|i  X\\^ 
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finest  in  the  flavour  of  its  berries,  as  well  as  in  their  size.  It 
has  not  yet  flowered  in  the  Society's  garden." 

jB,  ecbinatum.  A  slender  reclining  prickly  bush,  with 
brownish  yellow  flowers,  and  black  hairy  berries,  small,  but 
of  a  pleasant  taste.  "  A  common  trailing  shrub,  on  dry 
shelving  rocky  places  on  the  mountains,  at  the  Grand  Rapids 
on  the  Columbia,  and  on  the  mountains  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia ;  never  frequenting  edges  of  rills  or  swampy  ground  in 
shady  woods  among  Carices,  as  R.  lacustre  does.  This  species 
flowered  for  the  first  time,  last  April,  in  the  Society's  garden* 

"  Several  undescribed  species,  from  the  same  country  as 
those  above  noticed,  are  in  a  growing  state  in  the  Society's 
garden ;  but,  as  no  native  dried  specimens  of  these  exist  in  this 
country,  they  cannot  for  the  present  be  here  noticed.  Many 
other  important  additions  of  the  genus  Ribes  yet  remain  to 
be  introduced  to  our  gardens  from  America,  among  which 
two  species  of  unrivalled  beauty  adorn  the  untrodden  wilds  of 
Northern  California,  which  we  hope,  ere  many  years,  to  see 
as  common  in  the  gardens  of  England  as  R,  sanguineurn  now 
is;  and  although  as  fruits  they  are  precisely  alike,  being 
peculiarly  disagreeable,  the  splendour  of  their  blossoms  and 
varied  foliage  may  procure  for  them  a  distinguished  place  in 
anygarden.'* 

55.  History  and  Description  of  the  Species  of  CamdlTia,  and  Th^a, 
and  of  the  Varieties  of  the  Uamell'm  Japonica,  t/uU  have  been  ini" 
ported  from  China.  By  Mr.  William  Beattie  Booth,  A.L.S. 
Garden  Clerk.     Read  Aug.  18.  and  Sept.  1.  1829* 

This  article  may  be  considered  a  miniature  of  the  work 
now  publishing  by  Chandler  and  Booth  under  the  title  of 
Camelliedd ;  and  therefore,  ^.s  we  duly  notice  that  work  dur- 
ing its  progress,  we  shall  merely  give  a  list  of  the  species  and 
varieties  here  described. 

1.  C.  Sasdnqtia,  Sasanqua,  or  Lady  Batiks^ s  Caip«iiia. 

2.  C.  oleifera,  Oil-bearing,  or  Oil  Seed-tree  Camellia. 

3.  C.  Kissif  KLssi,  or  Nepal  Camellia. 

4.  C.  T^mlifloFa,  Apple-blossomed  Camellia. 

i5.  C.  reticulata.  Reticulated,  or  Captain  Rawes's  Camellia. 
6.  C.japdnica,  Japan,  or /Siwg/e  i?ei  Camellia. 

1 .  41ba  plena.  Double  White  Camellia. 

2.  fimbriata.  Fringed  White  Camellia. 

3.  varieg^ta.  Variegated,  or  Double-striped  Camellia^ 

4.  rubra  plena,  Double  Red  Camellia, 

5.  incarnata.  Incarnate,  or  ILady  Hurne*s  Blush, 

6.  anemoneflora,  Anemone-flowered,  or  Waratah  Camellia. 

7.  crassinervis,  Thick-nerved,  or  Mr,  Kenfs  Camellia. 

8.  myrtifolia.  Myrtle-leaved  Camellia. 

9.  involuta,  InvoXxxte-petaledy  or  Lady  Long^s  Camellia. 

10.  varidbilis.  Various-flowered  Camellia. 

11.  Pompoma,  Vompoiie,  or  Keuf  Blush  OxoieMm. 
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12.  pvRomcBflbra  r6sea.  Red  Paeony-flowered  Camellia. 

13.  psdoniceflora  pallida.  Pale  Red,  or  Blush  Paeony-flowered  Camellia. 

14.  psdonueflora  lilba,  White  Paeony-flowered  Camellia. 

15.  semiduplex,  Semidouble  Red  Camellia. 

16.  carnea.  Flesh-coloured,  or  AUddleniiifs  Red  Camellia. 

17.  atrorubens.  Black  Red,  or  Loddiges*  Red  Camellia, 

18.  Welbdnkw,  Welbank's  White  Camellia. 

19.  r6sea.  Rosy,  or  Le  Blanc^s  Red  Camellia. 

20.  speciosa.  Showy,  or  Rawes*s  variegated  Waratah  Camellia. 

21.  imbricata,  Imhncsite^etaledy  or  Crimson  Shell  Camellia. 

22.  P4rks«,  Parks*8  Striped  Rose  Camellia. 

23.  Sabinian<i,  Sabine's  White  Camellia. 

J*  Thea  (from  the  Chinese  tsha  or  tchaw,  changed  into  Thea)  yfridis. 
Green  Tea.  Introduced  about  1768,  by  the  late  John  Ellis,  Esq.,  of  the 
India  House,  who  obtained  it  from  seed.  The  flowers  are  delightfully 
fragrant  like  those  of  the  orange,  and  the  plant  half-hardy. 

2.  Thea  Bokea,  Bohea,  or  Black,  Tea.  A  more  lax  and  upright  shrub  than 
the  green  tea,  producing  its  flowers  in  greater  abundance ;  and  these  do 
not  open  till  a  month  after  those  of  ThSa  vfridis.  By  no  means  so  hardy 
as  the  green  tea,  and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  warm  or  airy  situation  in 

.  the  green-house  or  conservatory  during  winter. 

3.  Thea  euryoides.     First  imported  by  the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1822, 
by  chance,  as  a  stock  for  a  variety  of  Camellia  jap6nica.     The  grafted  , 
portion  of  the  camellia  having  died  during  the  voyage,  the  stock  sur- 
vived, and  was  found  to  be  this  species  of  TTiea,     It  is  figured  in  Lod- 
diges's  Botanical  Cabinet,  t.  1493.,  under  the  name  of  Camellia  euryoides. 

**  Le  Comte  says  {Journey  in  China,  p.  228.)  it  grows  from  2  to 
200  ft.  in  height,  and  sometimes  so  thick  that  two  men  can  scarcely 
grasp  the  trunk  in  their  arms  ,*  but  he  afterwards  observes  that  f  he  tea 
trees  in  the  province  of  Tokian  did  not  exceed  5  or  6  ft.  in  height, 
which  appears  to  be  much  nearer  the  truth,  and  agrees  with  the  account 
given  by  Kaempfer  in  his  Anwenitates  ExoticcB,  p.  605.,  and  by  Osbeck  in 
his  Voyage  to  China,  vol.i.  p.  247.  It  is  cultivated  principally  in  valleys, 
or  on  the  declivities  of  hills,  having  a  southern  exposure  to  the  sun, 
and  is  said  to  bear  considerable  variations  of  temperature,  flourishing  in 
the  northern  climate  of  Pekin  as  well  as  about  Canton,  j 

56.  Upon  the  supposed  Changes  of  the  Climate  of  England.  By 
Thomas  Andrew  Knight,  Esq.,  President,  F.R.S,  Read  May  5. 
1829. 

Mr.  Knight  is  of  opinion  "  that  our  winters  are  generally 
a  good  deal  less  severe  than  formerly ;  our  springs  more  cold 
and  ungenial ;  our  summers,  and  particularly  the  latter  parts 
of  them,  as  warm  at  least  as  they  formerly  were ;  and  our 
autumns  considerably  warmer : "  and  he  thinks  that  he  can 
"  point  out  some  physical  causes,  and  adduce  some  rather 
strong  facts,  in  support  of  these  opinions." 

**  Within  the  last  fifly  years  very  extensive  tracts  of  ground,  which  were 
previously  covered  with  trees,  have  been  cleared,  and  much  waste  land  has 
been  enclosed  and  cultivated ;  and  by  means  of  trenches  and  ditches,  and 
other  improvements  in  agriculture,  and  covered  drains,  the  water  which 
falls  from  the  clouds,  and  that  which  arises  in  excess  out  of  the  grounds, 
has  been  more  rapidly  and  more  efficiently  carried  ofi*  than  at  previous 
pel  iods.  The  quantity  of  water  which  our  rivers  coiltain  and  carry  to  the 
sea  in  summer  and  autumn  is,  in  consequence,  as  I  have  witnessed  mtci^ixv^ 
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instances,  greatly  diminished ;  and  upon  the  estate  %here  I  was  bocB,  and 
which  I  now  possess,  my  tille-deeds,  and  the  form  of  the  ground,  prove  a 
mill  to  have  stood  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  probably  at  a  good 
deal  later  period,  in  a  situation  to  which  sufficient  water  to  turn  a  mill-^ 
wheel  one  day  in  a  month  cannot  now  be  obtained  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
summer  and  autumn.  Under  these  circumstances  the  ground  must  neces- 
sarily become  much  more  Ary  in  the  end  of  May  than  it  could  have  been 
previously  to  its  having  been  enclosed,  and  drained,  and  cultivated ;  and  it 
must  consequently  absorb  and  retain  much  more  of  the  warm  summer  rain 
(for  but  little  usually  flows  off)  than  it  did  in  an  uncultivated  state ;  and 
as  water  in  cooling  is  known  to  give  out  much  heat  to  surrounding  bodies, 
much  warmth  must  be  communicated  to  the  ground,  and  this  cannot  fail 
to  affect  the  temperature  of  the  following  autumn.  The  warm  autumnal 
rains,  m  conjunction  with  those  of  the  summer,  must  necessarily  operate 
powerfully  upon  the  temperature  of  the  succeeding  winter ;  and,  consist- 
ently with  this  hypothesis,  I  have  (^served  that  during  the  last  forty 
years,  when  the  weather  of  the  summer  and  autumn  has  heen  very  wet,-' 
the  succeeding  winter  has  been  cold  and  cloudy,  but  without  severe  frost 
[This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  facts  stated  m  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
J^isioryy  vol.  iii.  p.  538.],  probably  in  part  owing  to  the  ground  upon  the 
opposite  shores  of  the  Continent  being  in  a  state  simils^  to  that  on  this 
side  the  Channel."  i 

« 

Common  laurels,  in  a  high  and  cold  situation,  which  usually 
lost  a  very  large  portion  of  the  annual  v^ood  many  years  ago, 
were  observed  by  Mr.  Knight  to  escape  all  injury  after  sudh 
wet  seasons. 

.  '*  Supposing  the  ground  to  contain  less  water  in  the  commencement  of 
winter  on  account  of  the  operation  of  the  drains  above  mentioned  (as  it 
almost  always  will,  and  generally  must  do),  more  of  the  water  affi>rded  by 
dissolving  snows,  and  the  cold  rains  of  winter,  will  be  necessarily  absorbed 
ijy  it ;  and  in  the  end  of  February,  however  dry  the  ground  may  have  been 
at  the  winter  solstice,  it  will  almost  always  be  found  saturated  with  water 
derived  from  those  unfavourable  sources ;  and  as  the  influence  of  the  sun 
is  as  powerfiil  oa  the  last  day  of  February  as  on  the  15th  day  of  October, 
and  as  it  is  almost  wholly  the  high  temperature  of  the  ground  m  the  latter 
period  which  occasions  tne  different  temperature  of  the  air  in  those  oppo-' 
site  reasons,  I  think  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that,  if  the  soil  has  been 
rendered  more  cold  by  having  absorbed  a  large  portion  of  water  at  very 
near  the  freezing  temperature,  the  weather  of  the  spring  must  be,  to  some 
extent,  injuriously  affected.    But,  whether  it  be  owing  to  the  preceding 
or  to  other  causes,  I  feel  most  perfectly  confident  that  the  weather  in  the ' 
luring  has  been  considerably  less  favourable  to  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees, 
and  to  vegetation  generally,  during  the  last  thirty  years,  than  it  was  in  the> 
preceding  period  of  the  same  duration  ;  and  I  shall  in  conclusion  adduce 
one  fact,  the  evidence  of  which  I  think  cannot  easily  be  controverted. 
The  Herefordshire  farmers  formerly  calculated  upon  having  a  full  crop  of 
acorns  upon  the  oaks,  which  grew  chspersed  over  their  ^ms,  once  in  three* 
years ; .  but  a  good  crop  of  acorns  is  now  a  thing  of  rare  occurrence,  upon 
the  value  of  which  the  farmer  has  almost  wholly  ceased  to  calculate,  even 
upon  those  farms  which  contain  extensive  groves  of  oaks.     The  trees, 
nevertheless,  blossom   annually  very  freely,  but  no  fruit  is  produced. 
Many  causes  may  be  assigned  for  the  diminished  produce  of  orchards,  and 
of  fruit  trees  generally ;  but  the  blossoms  of  the  oak  must  be  now  as 
capable  of  beanng  cold  as  they  were  half  a  century  ago,  and  their  failing  to 
produce  acorns  can  only  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  some  external . 
cause;  ajid  I  am  wholly  unable  to  conjecture  any  sucn  cause  except  the' 
above  mentioDed'" 
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Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 

(Continued  from  Vol.  VI.  p.  69.) 

2S.  Account  of  a  new  Mode  of  planting  and  cultivating  Fruit  Treesy 
with  a  View  to  prevent  Canker,  and  to  procure  well-ripened  Fruit. 
By  Mr.  Archibald  Reid,  Gardener  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay^ 
^t  Balcarras,  by  Colingsburgh.  Read  Dec.  2.  1 824,  and  Nov,  2. 
1827. 

This  paper  is  of  considerable  importance,  as  clearly  proving 
one  cause  of  canker  in  fruit  trees,  and  pointing  out  an  effectual 
remedy.  An  orchard  at  Balcarras,  in  Fifeshire,  containing 
above  two  acres,  was  stocked  with  fruit  trees  much  infested 
with  canker:  their  roots  were  examined,  and  found  clean, 
healthy  though  but  few  in  number,  and  without  fibres.  They 
had  generally  run  to  the  depth  of  3  ft.,  the  depth  to  which 
the  ground  was  trenched ;  and  they  would  probably  have 
run  still  deeper,  but  that  a  space  under  each  tree  was  pav^. 
Mr.  Reid,  in  making  experiments,  found,  "  during  the  summer 
months,  the  average  heat  at  6  in.  to  be  61** ;  at  9  in.,  57** ;  at 
1 8  in.,  50** ;  and  at  3  ft.  deep,  44°  Fahr. :  he  therefore  concluded, 
from  these  experiments,  that  if  the  roots  could  be  retained 
near  the  surface,  they  would  be  in  a  more  favourable  situation 
than  when  allowed  to  run  2  ft.  or  more  down  in  the  soil.  In 
autumn  1813,  a  few  of  the  diseased  trees,  of  about  ten  years' 
standing,  were  dug  up  and  planted  as  near  the  surface  as  their 
roots  would  admit.  These  have  continued  ever  since  to  im- 
prove, and  are  now  (1827)  bearing  annually  good  crops,  and 
are  perfectly  free  from  canker." 

Preparation,  in  the  mean  time,  was  made  for  replanting 
with  young  trees  within  a  few  inches  of  the  surface.  A  rich 
loamy  soil  was  got  together,  and  laid  down  in  heaps  of  about 
a  cubic  yard  to  a  tree. 

"  The  ground  having  been  previously  trenched  to  about  2  ft.  deep^  and 
tbe  distances  of  the  trees  marked  out,  a  stake  of  from  3  to  4  ^long  was 
driven  in  the  ground,  about  6  in.  north  from  the  site  intended  for  the  stem 
of  the  tree,  where  a  circle  of  6  ft.  diameter  was  drawn,  and  the  soil  within 
it  was  removed  to  the  depth  of  2  in.  The  place  was  then  beat  with  H 
vooden  rammer,  and  made  as  firm'  and  smooth  as  possible,  and  of  an  equal 
depth  aU  over.  Before  planting  the  tree  the  roots  were  carefully  examined, 
and  all  bruised  or  broken  parts  cut  off,  leaving  the  slope  upwards.  The 
tree  being  placed  at  6  in.  south  of  the  stake,  one  person  held  the  stem  fast, 
while  1  spread  out  the  roots  on  the  beaten  surface  of  the  circle,  placing,  if 
possible,  the  greater  part  of  their  extremities  to  the  south ;  the  tree  waa 
then  pressed  gently  down,  in  order  to  make  the  roots  rest  close  on  the  sur- 
face. As  soon  as  the  roots  were  adjusted,  a  third  person  laid  on  the  fine 
mould,  which  I  carefully  distributed  among  the  roots,  pressing  it  with  thQ 
band  till  the  roots  were  all  covered.    The  remainder  of  t\ie  Tao>]i\d  ^«i 
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then  placed  in  a  conical  form,  from  the  extremity  of  tlie  circle  to  the  stem 
o£  the  tree.  The  place  was  then  covered  over  with  a  little  half-rotten  dung, 
and  this  last  covered  with  the  earth  first  thrown  out  of  the  circle.  About 
2  ft.  on  each  side  of  the  stem  the  earth  was  flattened,  and  left  in  this  state. 
The  stem  of  the  tree  was  then  made  fast  to  the  stake  with  a  hayband.  If 
any  of  the  large  roots  happen  to  be  broken  near  the  stem,  before  or  during 
the  operation  of  planting,  as  the  new  fibres  of  such  roots  are  apt  to  force 
their  way  downwards,  I  always  mark  such  trees,  for  the  purpose  of  lifting 
afid  replacing  after  about  four  years'  standing,  in  order  to  give  the  fibres  of 
the  broken  foot  a  horizontal  direction,  if  found  necessary," 

The  liability  of  the  trees  to  have  their  roots  broken  during 
planting  induced  Mr.  Reid  to  train  the  roots  of  a  number  of 
young  trees,  by  spreading  them  out  in  the  manner  above  de- 
scribed in  a  plot  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  at  the  end  of 
three  years  transplanting  them  as  directed.  The  trees  so 
trained  "  were  removed  to  their  new  situations  on  a  hand- 
barrow,  the  fibres  retaining  a  great  quantity  of  the  soil  when 
lifted."  Twelve  feet  square  formed  the  space  allowed  to  each 
tree ;  the  soil  was  kept  clear  of  weeds  by  the  Dutch  hoe,  but 
no  vegetables  were  at  any  time  cultivated  on  it.  A  top- 
dressing  of  rich  compost  was  given  once  every  three  or  four 
years.  If  the  ground  is  ever  dug  for  cropping,  Mr.  Reid  is 
clearly  of  opinion  that  the  plan  will  not  succeed ;  though  he 
thinks  gooseberry  bushes  might  be  planted  among  the  trees, 
and  that  they  would  bear  and  do  well,  at  least  for  a  time, 
without  the  gmund  being  dug.  He  is  "  of  opinion  that  break- 
ing the  surface,  by  hoeing  and  raking  in  dry  weather,  pro- 
motes the  health  of  the  tree,  as  well  as  the  flavour  and  timely 
ripening  of  the  fruit."  For  raking  he  uses  a  wooden  rake,  as 
not  being  apt  to  tear  up  the  young  roots.  The  trees  so  planted 
in  1815  and  1818,  were  found  in  1824  to  be  "  much  more 
fruitful." 

Trees  so  planted  will,  of  course,  not  last  so  long  as  those 
which  are  allowed  full  liberty  to  penetrate  deeper  into  a  suit- 
able soil ;  biit  Mr.  Reid  justly  observes,  that  this  disadvan- 
tage must  be  submitted  to.  His  conclusion  from  the  experi- 
ment isj  that,  "  although  canker  is  produced  from  various 
causes,  the  principal  icause  is  deep  planting  in  any  soil,  as  that 
method  is  generally  attended  with  the  production  of  unripe 
wood. 

"  In  a  dry  subsoil^  the  tree  being  deprived  of  nourishment, 
both  from  poverty  of  soil  and  want  of  moisture  during  the 
summer,  vegetation  often  becomes  stationary,  and,  towards 
autumn,  sometimes  is  succeeded  by  a  new  growth  of  wood, 
liable  to  the  same  disease  as  the  former." 

In  order  to  prove  the  beneficial  influence  of  surface  plant- 
ing, Mt.  Reid  grafted  a  great  number  of  the  branches  of  the 
young  trees  with  scions  taken  from  the  branches  of  the  most 
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diseased  of  the  old  trees;  and  he  invariably  found  that  the  shoots 
produced  by  these  scions,  during  a  period  of  six  years,  were 
without  canker,  and  carried  good  crops.  The  success  of  this 
experiment  is  attested  in  a  letter  to  the  Caledonian  Horticul- 
tural Society  by  Mr.  Reid's  master,  and  by  another  gentleman, 
Colonel  Spens  of  Craigsanquhar,  a  distinguished  amateur 
horticulturist;  and  the  London  medal  of  1827  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Reid. 

The  above  paper,  duly  considered,  ought  to  teach  gardeners, 
what  has  been  often  inculcated  in  this  Magazine,  that  it  is 
improper  to  plant  standard  fruit  trees  in  the  compartments  qf 
a  kitchen-garden,  and  that  on  very  few  soils  can  an  orchard 
be  dug  with  propriety.  We  have  said  all  we  can,  on  different 
occasions,  to  dissuade  from  growing  any  thing  on  fruit-tree 
borders,  except  the  very  lightest  annual  crops  to  shade  the 
surface ;  but  even  for  that  purpose  we  prefer  mulching.  On 
many  soils  and  situations  an  orchard  will  succeed  very  well, 
when  the  surface  is  covered  with  turf  composed  of  the  proper 
grasses,  without  the  admixture  of  tap-rooted  plants ;  but  this 
will  not  hold  in  orchards  with  the  trees  planted  on  the 
surface.  Mr.  Reid  says,  "  1  tried  grass,  but  it  does  not  an- 
swer.*' The  fruit  of  the  trees  becomes  small,  and  is  late  in 
ripening ;  and  the  trees  become  subject  to  moss. 

(To  be  continued,^ 


Art.  til.  The  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual^  being  an  Introduction 
to  Gardening  ;  to  which  is  added  a  concise  Naturalist's  Calendar 
and  English  Botanist' s  Companion^  or  Catalogue  of  British  Plants^ 
in  the  Monthly  Order  of  their  Flowering.  By  A  ftactical  Horti- 
culturist. Whittaker,  Treacher,  and  Co.  London.  Large  8vo, 
pp.  564?. 

No  one,  judging  from  the.  modest  title  of  this  book,  can 
have  any  conception  of  what  it  really  contains.  The  title  is 
decidedly  imperfect.  It  should  have  been  called  Chemical 
Horticulture,  or  rather  the  Philosophy  of  Horticulture.  It 
is,  indeed,  quite  evident  that  the  talented  author,  though  assum- 
ing only  the  humble  cognomen  of  a  "  practical  horticulturist,** 
has  chosen  gardening  merely  as  a  medium  for  the  purpose  of 
promulgating  his  extensive  knowledge  and  peculiar  opinions 
as  a  chemist,  not  only  on  the  phenomena  of  vegetation,  but 
on  that  of  nature  in  general. 

Ever  smce  vegetation  has  been  studied  by  the  philosopher, 
he  has  been  invariably  led  to  the  conclusion,  thai  tV\e  ^\\^r 
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having  been  already  before  the  public,  yet  the  accompanying 
remarks  and  observations,  whether  original  or  only  illustra- 
tive, whether  confirmatory  or  questionable,  are  all  excellent. 
His  criticism  is  fair  and  candid ;  and  his  profound  knowledge 
of  chemistry  enables  him  to  pierce  into  the  mists  of  immate- 
rial bodies,  and  launch  into  regions  as  yet  but  imperfectly 
explored,  thereby  giving  new  views  of  the  constitution  of 
nature,  and  of  the  pristine  elements  of  things. 

J.  Main. 


Art.  IV*  CaJUdogue  of  Works  on  Gardening^  Agriculture^  Botany y 
Rural  Architecture,  8fc.,  published  since  October,  1830,  with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  niost  interesting, 

in  enumerating  the  contents  of  the  Botanical  Periodicals,  tliose  genera  or  species  marked  by  a 
star  {*)  are  not  included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hdrtus  Britdnnicusi. 

Britain. 

Curtis* 8  Botanical  Magazine,  or  Flower-Garddn  displayed;  New   Series, 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3«.  Qd,  col.;  Ss,  plain. 

No.  XL  VI.  for  October,  1830,  contains 
3018  to  3024.  —  Jonesf'a  (Sir  W.  Jones,  a  zealous  cultivator  and  patron 
of  botany,  as  well  as  of  other  branches  of  science  and  of  general  literature) 
Asoca.  A  tree  with  fragrant,  rich,  orange-coloured  blossoms  j  in  common 
cultivation  about  Calcutta,  and  a  native  of  the  interior  of- the  country  and 
of  the  Mauritius.  —  Hydrastis  canadensis.  "  Because  a  representation  of 
this  plant  does  not  exist  in  any  generally  accessible  work  with  which  I  am 
acquainted,  I  have  been  glad  of  this  opportunity  of  giving  it  a  place  in  the 
Botanical  Magazine,  although  the  fruit  is  still  a  desideratum  ;  and  although 
it  is  not  a  plant  that  recommends  itself  as  eminently  deserving  a  place  in 
our  flower-gardens,  save  in  those  of  the  curious." —  Primula  pusilla.  Pale 
flowers,  delightfully  fragrant;  an  inhabitant  of  many  parts  of  Canada, 
where  it  is  not  unfrequently  mistaken  for  the  real  P.  farinosa.  —  -<4^rabis 
collina.  Purplish  rose-coloured  flowers ;  and  will,  in  all  probability,  prove 
hardy.  —  i?an(inculus  montanus.  Handsome,  and  well  worthy  of  cultiva- 
tion. —  iS^cilia  pumila.  —  Cypripedium  parviflorum.  "  C.  parviflorum  of 
Old  Series  of  Bot»  Mag.,  t.  9il.,  should  assuredly  be  referred  to  C.  pu- 
beseens," 

Ko.  XLVII.for  November,  contains 
3025  to  3031.  —  /Tibiscus  *splendens.  A  stove  shrub  from  Mr.  Fraser, 
who  des^ates  it  "  the  king  of  all  the  known  Australian  plants."  He  has 
"  seen  it  22A  ft.  high,  and  the  flowers  measuring  9  in.  across,  of  the  most 
delicate  pink  and  crimson  colour,  and  literally  covering  the  entire  plant*" 
It  has  been  in  the  country  since  1828,  but  flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Edinburgh  botanic  garden  in  May,  1830. — jSaxifraga  petrae^a.  —  Scorzonera 
mollis.  —  jSelago  *GillM.  An  elegant  undershrub  from  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  by  Mr.  Beck  to  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden.  Discovered  by  Dr. 
Gill,  after  whom  it  is  named.  —  i^uscus  andr6g}  nus  var.  —  Pleurothdllis 
*saiiro€^phalus ;  Orchfdeae.  Stove.  —  Iftelytra  (dis,  twice,  elytron^  a  cover  ; 
tile  two  petals  terminating  in  a  bag  or  pouch :  generally  spelled  Diclytr^ 
and  so  in  our  Hortus  Britdnnicus)  canadensis. 
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No,  XL  VIII,  for  December y  contaiju 
3032  to  3G38.  —  Gladiolus  *psittacinus.  A  splendid  species ;  the  spikes 
1  ft.  long ;  the  tube  of  the  corolla  greenish  with  purple  streaks,  expanding 
into  a  campanulate  spreading  limb,  the  upper  laciniae  of  which  are  of  a  rich 
scarlet.  Altogether,  this  is  a  very  .fine  flower,  for  which  "  we  are  indebted 
in  part  to  Richard  Harrison,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  in  whose  garden  at  Aig- 
burgh  it  flowered  during  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn  of  the 
present  year  (1830 J ;  and  in  part  to  Mr.  Hitchin  of  Norwich,  the  eminent 
cultivator  of  succulent  plants.  On  taking  up  the  root,  at  the  end  of  the 
flowering  season,  Mr.  Harrison  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  solitary  original 
bulb  had  been  replaced  by  several  fine  large  ones ;  and  between  them  lay 
hundreds  of  gemmae,  each  of  which  is,  doubtless,  capable  of  forming  a  new 
plant.  These,  we  will  venture  to  say,  will  be  distributed  with  a  liberality 
very  diflerent  from  the  line  of  conduct  pursued  by  a  gardener  at  Leyden  in 
Holland,  where  Mr.  Harrison  first  saw  the  plant ;  and  who,  upon  this 
gentleman^s  expressing  a  wish  to  possess  a  bulb,  offered  to  send  him  one, 
*  when  he  should  have  received  a  collection  of  orchideous  plants  from  Mr, 
Harrison.'  Such  a  want  of  confidence  towards  a  well  known  horticultu- 
rist could  not  impress  our  friend  with  a  very  favourable  impression  of  the 
possessor  of  this  charming  Gladiolus ;  and,  of  course,  he  declined  all  fur- 
ther communication  with  him.  On  his  return,  no  sooner  were  Mr.  Harri- 
son's wishes  made  known  to  Mr.  Hitchin,  than  hie  wrote  to  his  friend  and 
fellow-cultivator  of  succulents,  the  Prince  de  Salm  Dick,  for  a  bulb  of 
Gladiolus  psittacinus,  and  it  was  forwarded  to  Mr.  Harrison  forthwith." 
We  give  the  above  extract  in  order  to  contrast  the  conduct  of  different 
botanists.  On  the  general  principles  of  human  nature,  he  must  be  an  un- 
happy man  who  wishes  to  keep  every  thing  he  has  to  himself,  and  not  less 
unwise,  in  a  worldly  view,  than  unhappy.  A  botanist  or  gardener,  to  be 
happy,  must  bring  into  action  the  feehngs  of  liberality,  benevolence,  and 
kindness,  in  shorty  of  sympathy  with  all  botanists  and  gardeners ;  as  well 
as  exercise  the  sense  of  justice  towards  all  men.  —  Alstroemer/a  *psitta- 
cina.  Deserving  a  place  in  every  green-house,  from  the  singular  colour  of 
its  flowers.  In  the  garden  of  the  late  excellent  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  of 
Bury  Hill,  it  has  blossomed  in  the  open  border.  —  Crotalaria  verrucosa, 
A  stove  annual  from  the  East  and  West  Indies,  with  flowers  resembling 
thpse  of  the  lupine.  —  Papaver  *cr6ceum.  A  native  of  the  Altai  Moun- 
tains, sent  to  the  Glasgow  garden  by  Prof,  Ledebour  of  Dorpat,  in  1830. 
It  resembles  P.  nudicaule,  but  surpasses  it  in  beauty.  —  Calceolaria  *bi- 
color.  Corolla  sulphur-coloured  and  white.  —  *Lopho8permum  sclindens^ 
more  correctly,  ^  Mr.  Sweet  has  shown  .(infra,  p.  65.),  L.  erubescens. 
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Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly^ 

4*.  coloured. 

JVb.  VIII,  for  October,  contains 

1356  to  1362.  —  Salvia  fulgens,  A  splendid  perennial,  from  Mexico  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  in  1829 ;  but  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  Madrid 
forty  years  before.  Such  are  the  disadvantages  of  kingly  governments,  and 
a  rude  or  priest-ridden  state  of  society. — Tfll^dsw  rosea. — C&nna  *Achi- 
ras.  From  Mendoza  to  Mr.  Lambert,  who  considers  it  the  hardiest  C^nna 
he  has  ever  cultivated.  —  Ribes  *divaricatum.  A  robust  prickly  shrub, 
bearing  a  gooseberry,  from  the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  — 
Spar4xis  *pendula;  Zrideae.  A  handsome  conservatory  plant,  well  worth 
cidtiyation.  "  In  Mr.  Herbert's  conservatory,  where  it  blossomed  in  June 
last  for  the  first  time  in  England,  the  flowering  stems  were  4  ft.  high,  and 
the  length  of  the  full-grown  leaves  3  ft."  The  pendulous  flowers  are  of  a 
dark  purple.— ^  Zephyiilnthes  #mes6chlo£(.  A  green-house  bulb  from  Buenos 
Ayres  to  Mr,  Maekay  of  the  Clapton  nursery,  by  his  collector,  Mr.  Axidsst* 
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son.  —  Jlf&lva  *purpurata.     A  handsome  cut-leaved  perennial  from  the 
Chilian  Andes  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  Mr.  M*Rae,  in  1825. 

No.  IX,  for  November y  contains 

1363  to  1369.  —  Banksuz  *littoralis.  Not  uncommon  in  our  conserva^ 
tories,  but  rarely  in  flower.  The  drawing  for  the  magnificent  figure  in  the 
BoL  Reg,  was  made  from  a  plant  in  the  Syon  conservatory,  in  March  last, 
—  jSlsyrinchium  ♦grandiflorum.  A  beautiful  little  herbaceous  plant  from 
the  Columbia  River,  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  in 
1826.  It  has  deep  purple  striated  flowers  in  May  and  June ;  but  is  at  pre- 
sent exceedingly  rare,  only  two  or  three  seeds  having  grown,  and  the  plants 
from  these  increasing  very  slowly.  —  ^pirae^a  *ariaBf6lia.  A  handsome 
hardy  shrub  from  the  north-west  of  North  America,  to  the  Horticultural 
Society  as  before.  White  flowers  in  June  and  July ;  quite  hardy,  9  or 
10  ft.  high,  and  easily  increased  by  cuttings.  —  Azalea  calendulacea  var. 
^subcuprea.  A.  nudifidra  var.  thyrsifldra.  The  flowers  of  the  former  are 
few  but  very  large,  and  of  a  somewhat  copper-coloured  orange ;  of  the  lat- 
ter, numerous,  smaller,  and  of  a  deep  scaiiet.  These,  and  upwards  of  30 
other  hybrid  varieties,  the  names  of  which  we  have  selected  for  the  Sup- 
plement to  our  Hortus  BrUdnnicus,  are  "  the  results  of  some  extensive 
experiments  instituted  at  Highclere,  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon, 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  colours  of  the  American  azaleas  by 
cross  impregnation.  Mr.  Gowen,  under  whose  direction  the  intermixture 
was  made,  has  favoured  us  with  the  following  particulars  of  these  experi- 
ments, which  may  also  throw  light  upon  some  physiological  questions  in 
which  the  world  is  much  interested,  but  whicii  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
settled  without  nmltiplied  observations  conducted  with  the  utmost  precision. 

"  I  have  much  pleasure  in  giving  you  the  history  of  the  beautiful  seed- 
ling azaleas  which  flowered  last  season  in  the  garden  at  Highclere.  Lord 
Caernarvon  had  long  been  desirous  of  raising  seedlings  from  crosses  between 
the  light-coloured  and  late-flowering  varieties.  To  effect  this  object,  I 
selected  for  mother  plants  the  Azalea  coccinea  var.  minor,  A.  coccinea  var, 
major,  and  a  late-flowering  variety,  called  by  some  of  the  nurserymen  A. 
rubescens,  by  others  A.  autumnalis  rubra.  The  two  first-mentioned  varie- 
ties are,  in  the  climate  of  Highclere,  and  perhaps  throughout  England, 
very  unproductive  of  pollen,  rarely  seeding  when  unassisted  by  art.  A. 
rubescens  is  somewhat  more  prolific,  but,  unaided,  may  be  reckoned  a  shy 
Seeder  also. 

"  The  two  A.  coccineae  were  dusted  with  the  pollen .  of  a  late-flowering 
A.  pdntica  for  several  successive  mornings :  no  care  was  taken  to  deprive 
the  plants  experimenteii  upon  of  their  anthers,  their  deficiency  of  pollen 
having  been  ascertained.  Many  pods  swelled,  which  were  found  to  conti^ 
heavy  seed ;  these  were  gathered  at  the  approach  of  winter,  kept  in  a  drawer 
some  weeks,  and  sowed  in  the  first  weelt  in  January.  Of  numbers  which 
vegetated,  about  four  hundred  seedlings  were  raised.  The  A.  rubescens 
was  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  A.  calendulacea  var.  tri6mphans,  and 
from  this  cross  about  a  hundred  were  raised.  Of  the  first-mentioned  font 
hundred  seedlings,  perhaps  three  fourths  are,  in  foliage,  inflorescence,  and 
habit,  so  like  their  father  A.  p6ntica,  that,  though  varying  much  in  the  tints 
of  the  corolla,  any  person  not  aware  of  their  origm  would  reckpn  them 
piere  seminal  varieties  of  that  species,  so  greatly  does  its  type  predominate. 
Some  are  very  lovely,  especially  one  possessing  extraordinary  merit,  which 
we  have  named  A.  p6ntica  versicolor.  Generally  speaking,  they  run  through 
many  intermediate  shades,  firom  orange  to  the  lightest  cream  colours, 
Sufiused  with' pink  in  A.  p6ntica  versicolor,  and  are  very  fragrant. .  The 
remaining'fourth  part  of  these  seedlings  take  af^er  their  mothers  in  habits 
but  their  foliage  is  on  a  larger  scale.  The  inflorescence  preserves  litlld 
Irace  of  A.  pdntica,  yet  varies  consid^:tibly  from  that  of  either  of  the  varie» 
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ties  of  A.  cocdnea.  The  colours  are  more  lively,  and  of  various  tints  of 
crimson  and  vivid  pink  or  scarlet ;  and  there  is  in  several,  particularly  in 
the  specimen  (A.  tbyrsifolia)  sent  to  you,  a  tendency  more  or  less  deve- 
loped to  produce  flowers  laterally.  In  some,  the  vivid  pink  and  light  crim- 
son tints  are  very  beautiful ;  and  there  is  hardly  an  individual  among  them 
which,  a  few  years  ago,  would  not  have  been  thought  an  acquisition  to  the 
garden.  The  seedlings  from  A.  rubescens,  by  A.  triiimphans,  were  nevef 
with  me  the  objects  of  so  much  solicitude  as  those  just  described.  They 
surpass  them  greatly  in  magnificence,  following  generally  the  type  of  A. 
calendulacea,  and  are  very  late-flov/ering  plants,  of  many  gradations  of 
colours,  from  pale  yellow  to  orange,  salmon  colour,  pink,  and  beautiful 
mixed  tints ;  they  produce  large  umbels,  with  expanded  corollas,  are.  elegant 
in  habit,  and  hardly  to  be  surpassed  in  loveliness.  Of  those  which  flowered 
here  last  summer  for  the  first  time,  we  were  able  to  discriminate  sufficiently 
^  give  names  to  about  30  varieties,  each  of  distinguished  beauty  or  fra- 
grance." 

i^ubus  *nutkanus,  ^N^ootka  Raspberry.  From  North-west  and  North 
America,  by  Mr.  Douglas  to  the  Horticultural  Society;  resembling  the 
i?ubus  odoratus,  but  with  white  flowers.  —  Anomatheca  *cru^nta.  A  de- 
sirable Cape  bulb  (/rideae),  flowering  from  May  till  late  in  the  autumn. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Tate  of  the  Sloane  Street  nursery. 

No,  X,  for  December,  contains 
1370  to  1376.  —  Salvia  Graham/.  Found  by  J.  G.  Graham,  Esq.,  near 
the  mines  of  Tlalauxahua  in  Mexico,  after  whom  it  is  named  by  Mr.  Ben- 
tfaam,  the  reformer  of  this  order  of  plants.  A  suffhiticose  plant,  about 
3  ft.  high,  with  bright  purple  flowers,  very  handsome,  about  1  in.  long,  in- 
cluding the  calyx,  **  The  plant  begins  to  flower  in  July,  and  continues  in 
beauty  till  October :  its  flowers  are  not  so  showy  as  those  of  the  S.  fulgens 
and  splendens ;  but  the  richness  of  their  purple,  and  their  constant  succes- 
fflon,  amj^y  compensate  for  iuferiority  of  size.  It  should  be  planted  out  in 
the  open  border  in  May,  and  transferred  to  the  green-house  at  the  approach 
of  frost ;  or  if  cuttings,  by  which  it  increases  freely,  are  struck  in  the  au- 
tumn, as  a  provision  for  another  year,  the  old  plant  may  be  abandoned  to 
its  fate."  —  *Hayl6ckffl  (so  named  by  Mr.  Herbert,  in  compliment  to  Mr. 
Matthew  Haylock,  who  has  the  care  of  the  collection  of  plants  at  Spof- 
fbrth ;  and  both  there,  and  previously  at  Mitcham,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
82  years,  has  brought  no  small  number  of  plants,  especially  of  this  natural 
order,  to  blossom  for  the  first  time  in  this  country)  pusUla.  A  curious 
little  green-house  bulb,  which  "  brings  the  western  .  AmoryWidece  near 
indeed  to  ilielanthaceae.  With  bulb,  foliage,  capsule,  and  seed  that  are 
scarcely  distinguishable  firom  Zephyranthes,  it  has  a  flower  which  is  nearly 
that  of  a  Colehicum."  —  i26sa  multifldra  var.  platyphylla.  The  most  beau- 
tiful of  all  the  climbing  roses  of  our  gardens.  A  native  of  China,  where  it 
18.  called  the  Seven  Sisters'  Rose ;  because  about  seven  flowers  open  at  the 
same  time,  and  each  varying  from  the  other,  from  a  pale  rose  colour  .to  a- 
deep  crimson.  It  was  introduced  between  1815  and  1817.  It  comes  nearest 
to  R,  m.  var.  Grevlllw,  but  is  more  splendid,  and  requires  greater  care  dur- 
ing winter  to  preserve  its  young  shoots  from  being  destroyed  by  frost.  Its 
blossom  buds  are  always  formed  on  the  twigs  of  strong  two-year-old  shoots ; 
and  an  east  or  west  wall,  or  open  trelliswork,  suits  it  better  than  a  south 
walL  —  *PratJa  (in  honour  of  M.  Prat-Bemon,  a  young  naval  officer,  who- 
died  on  board  the  French  discovery  ship  Urania)  hegonusfdHa,  Nearly 
allied  to  Lobelia,  but  distinguished  by  its  baccate  fruit.  *'  A  pretty  little 
plant,  found  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  shaidy  moist  places  in  Nipal,  and  ex- 
tremely well  adapted  for  forming  neat  patches  upon  rock.  It  was  thus  cul- 
tivated when  we  saw  it  growing  at  Syon,  in  the  collection  of  His  Grace  the ' 
Dyke  of  Northumberland.    Mr.  Forrest  informs  us  that  it  bore  the  ri^oui;  ^ 
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of  last  winter  in  a  cold  frame ;  that  it  was  planted  out  upon  the  rockwork 
early  in  spring ;  and  has  been  in  blossom  from  April  up  to  the  period  of  the 
publication  of  this  plate.  It  grows  freely  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam, 
and  roots  at  every  joint,  perfecting  seeds  abundantly.  Some  of  the  runners 
were  18  in.  long." 

Calceolaria  diffusa.  Resembles  C.  bicolor.  "  A  half-hardy  plant,  grow- 
ing and  flowering  beautifully  in  the  open  border  during  the  months  of  July, 
August,  and  September ;  but  requiring  to  be  taken  up  at  the  approach  of 
the  cold  season,  and  kept  in  a  frame  during  winter.  Propagated  both  by 
seeds  and  cuttings."  —  Falavia  *rhombif61ia ;  JVfalvaceae.  An  annual  from 
Peru,  which  blossoms  in  the  open  border  in  August.  —  Core6psis  *Atkin- 
Eomdna,  A  perennial  from  Columbia ;  at  first  sight  scarcely  different  from 
C,  tinct6ria,  but  in  perfection  later  in  the  season,  and  then  very  interesting. 
Roots  or  seeds.  "  Named  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  compliment  to  Wm,  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  of  Grove  End,  his  tried  and  steady  friend,  to  whom  horticultural  archi- 
tecture is  under  obligations  that  posterity  will  not  be  slow  to  appreciate." 

Botanical  Cabinet    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5s, ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2s,  6d, 

Part  CL  XII.  for  October y  contains 
1611  to  1620.  —  Pimelea  glauca.  —  *Maxillaria  Deppn  /  Orchfdeae.  — 
A'rnica  montana.  A  native  of  the  Alps,  of  easy  propagation,  and  not 
without  beauty.  —  *^rlca  Smithidna,  —  *Daviesia  linearis,  A  slender 
Australian  shn^by  with  pea  flowers  and  linear  leaves.  —  Pentstemon  pro- 
ems. A  hardy  perennial  from  North-west  America;  growing  tall,  and 
expanding  its  blue  and  purple  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the  summer.  — v 
Anemdne  alpina.  —  Tussilago  alpina.  — Chorizema  rh6mbea.  — i?anunculus 
illyricuSf 

Part  CL  XIII.  for  November y  contains 
1621  to  1630.  —  Houstom'a  purpurea.  —  JErica  stellifera.  —  Habenaria 
orbiculata,  -r-  Diosma  tenufssima.  —  Cactus  grandifl6ra.  —  Pentstemon 
ovatus.  —  Priinus  *siblrica,  Pallas  in  the  Flora  Rossica,  informs  us  that 
in  the  month  of  May  the  south  sides  of  the  transalpine  Daurian  moun* 
tains  are  covered  with  this  shrub-like  flower,  while  the  north  sides  are- 
equally  adorned  with  the  ^Rhododendron  dauricum.  —  Zflium  *Busch- 
idnum.  Received  from  Mr.  Joseph  Busch  of  St,  Petersburgh  in  18?9,  and 
named  after  him.  —  Sinnfngia  villdsa.  —  JF'umkria  n6bilis,  now  Corydalis 
n6bilis. 

Part  CL XIV.  for  December ^  contains 
1631  to  1640.  —  JErigeron  glabellus.  —  Azalea  verticillkta.  A  large 
vigorous^rowing  species,  flowering  in  the  end  of  June,  after  the  A.  nu£- 
fldrae  have  done,  and  very  hardy.  —  JBrica  fulgida.  —  E^pacris  *diosmsef61ia. 
— Eschsch61tzia  calif6rnica.  —  ^ryngium  virgatum.  —  Habenaria  triden- 
tata.-T- Silene  compacta.  —  Gompnol6bium  pedunculare.  —  Primula  fari- 
nosa. 

The  British  Flower-Garden.  By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L  S.  &c.  In  8vo  Numbers, 

monthly.  3^. 

iSTo,  XVII.  for  October y  contains 
65  to  68. —  Primula  farindsa,  vars.  1,  2,  3.;  first  var.  violet,  second 
lilac,  third  snow-coloured.  The  snow-coloured  variety  is  a  very  local 
plant,  and  rare  in  its  native  habitats,  which  are  chiefly  damp  situations  on 
limestone ;  the  violet-coloured  variety  is  found  in  peat  earth  on  a  similar 
substratum.  These  varieties  were  sent  to  Mr.  Sweet  from  E.  Leeds,  Esq., 
of  Manchester. — *  Symphiandra  {symphyoj  to  connect,  aner,  anther  j  anthers 
connected)  pendula ;  Campanulaceae.  This  singular  and  curious  herbaceous 
plant  from  Caucasus  to  the  Chelsea  garden,  in  1824. — ^i/upinus  pulchellus* 
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A  handsome,  upright,  firutescent  species,  from  Mexico  to  the  elegant  flower- 
garden  of  Mrs,  Marryatt  of  Wimbledon  House,  Surrey,  in  1828.  Flowers 
dark  blue,  red^  and  purple;  culture  easy  in  common  soil,  and  propaga- 
tion by  young  cuttings  under  a  hand-glass  in  spring  or  by  seeds.  — 
*Lophospermum  {lophos,  a  crest,  tpemia,  seed)  erubescens.  —  Scrophula- 
rinae  i^nturhlneae.  A  strong  free-flowering  green-house  frutescent  climber, 
and  ^'  a  grand  plant  to  turn  out  against  a  wall  or  trellis  in  spring."  It 
is  of  rapid  growth,  and  flowers  freely;  in  the  open  air  the  flowers  are  of  a 
deep  purple,  in  the  green-house  of  a  purple  lilac.  It  is  certainly  a  great 
acquisition,  and  will  rank  in  beauty  with  Maur&ndva  Barclaya72a.  The 
country  is  indebted  for  it  to  A.  B.  Lambert,  Esq.,  who  procured  seeds  out 
of  his  dried  specimens  that  were  collected  in  Mexico  by  the  botanists 
Sesse  and  Mocino,  and  with  his  accustomed  liberality,  distributed  them 
freely  to  the  collections  around  the  metropolis.  Mr.  Sweet's  drawing  was 
made  from  the  rich  garden  of  Bury  Hill. 

2io.  XVIII.  for  Noveniber,  contains 
69  to  72.  —  ^thionema  *membranaceum ;  Cruciferae.  A  pretty  little 
suffrutescent  rock  plant  from  Persia,  which  thrives  well  in  the  open  border, 
but  will  probably  require  the  protection  of  a  frame  during  winter;  for 
which  purpose  some  plants  should  be  kept  in  pots.  —  Habranthus  *  Ander- 
fldnii ;  AjSLBTyMidece,  A  beautiful  bulb,  with  yellow  flowers,  tinged  with 
brown  and  purple,  produced  the  whole  of  the  summer.  It  is  a  native 
of  Buenos  Ayres,  whence  it  was  sent  to  the  Clapton  nursery  by  Mr. 
Anderson,  the  collector  sent  out  by  Mr.  Mackay,  the  predecessor  of  Mr. 
Low,  now  the  veryjudicious  manager  of  the  concern.  —  Erythrdnium  Dens 
canis.  It  seems  that  there  are  two  species  of  Erythrdnium  in  common 
cultivation ;  but,  as  Mr.  Sweet  observes,  it  appears  strange  that,  though 
thdr  striking  specific  differences  were  well  known  to  the  old  botanists,  they 
had  escaped  the  attention  of  modems,  till  the  distinction  of  the  species 
was  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Sweet  by  Mr.  Milne  of  the  Fulham  nursery.  The 
other  species  is  E.  longifblium,  and  is  distinguished  by  its  long  narrow 
leaves,  as  the  Dens  Canis  is  by  its  ovate  leaves.  —  Dentaria  digitata; 
Cruciferae.  A  beautiful  and  rare  plant,  with  bright  light  purple  flowers  in 
May  and  June.  It  is  a  native  of  various  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
vanes  with  white  and  purple  flowers,  and  is  of  the  easiest  culture. 

No»  XIX,  for  Decembej^  contains 
73  to  76.  —  Habenaria  Idcera ;  Orchideae.    A  native  of  low  meadows, 
from  Pennsylvania  to  Virginia,  with  greenish  flowers  in  July.     Plants  are 
at  Bury  Hill,  and  specimens  in  the  herbarium  of  Mr.  Lambert.     From 
appearances  Mr.  Sweet  supposes  this  plant  ''  partial  to  peat  soil,  or  some 
deep  light  earth,  in  a  moist  and  somewhat  shady  situation ;  but,  as  it  is  at 
present  very  scarce,  it  will  probably  be  some  time  before  it  can  be  pro- 
cured, except  by  roots  fresh  imported  from  America.     We  have  no  doubt 
but  the  orchideous  plants  might  all  be   readily   raised  from  seeds,  by 
planting  turfs  of  grass  on  the  plants,  for  the  young  plants  to  have  to  attach 
their  roots  to,  when  the  seeds  first  vegetate,  as  they  appear  to  be  all  more 
or  less  parasitic  when  in  a  young  state,  and  die  ofi*  as  soon  as  they  vegetate, 
if  they  have  not  some  plant  to  attach  their  young  roots  to."  —  Phlomis 
herbarv^ntL     Raised  in  the  Chelsea  garden  by  Mr.  Anderson,  from  seed 
received  from  Dr.  Fischer.    **  It  is  a  very  handsome  herbaceous  perennial, 
continuing  to  produce  an  abundance  of  flowers  the  greater  part  of  the 
summer,  succeeding  well  in  the  common  garden  soil,  and  may  be  increased, 
though  sparingly,  by  dividing  the  roots,  or  by  seeds  which  sometimes 
ripen ;  it  is  well  deserving  cultivation  in  all  collections  of  hardy  flowering 
plants."  —  Heli&nthus  petiolaris.     A  handsome  and  very  distinct  species 
of  annual  sunflower,  which  continues  in  bloom  from  August  to  November. 
—  Erythronium  longifbJium.    A  native  o£  Italy  and  the  south  oi^xxco^^v 
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a^nd  for  a  long  time  confused  with  £.  Dens  canis^  though  so  well  distiiF- 
guibhed  by  the  early  authors. 

Hie  Florisfs  Guide  and  Cultivator*s  Directoryy  &c.     By  Robert   Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    3Jp.  coloured;  2#.  plain. 

No,  XL,  for  October,  contains 
157  to  160. — Roi  des  Capucins  Carnation.  A  bizarre ;  a  very  fine  flower^ 
plants  of  which  are  sold  by  Mr.  Hogg  at  10*.  a  pair.  —  Othello  Ranun- 
culus. This  very  dark  crimson  flower  was  raised  this  year  by  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Tyso  (Vol.  Vl.  p.  54<8.  626.)  of  Wallingford,  from  seed  saved  from  dark 
flowers,  such  as  Variat,  Naxara,  and  Viola  le  vrai  Noir ;  and  purchased  by 
Mr.  Brown  of  Slough  for  five  guineas.  "  There  are  a  number  of  flowers 
in  the  same  lot  of  seedlings  which  sold  from  one  to  three  guineas,  and 
several  of  the  best  are  yet  unsold."  —  Sherwood's  Lady  Crewe  Tulip. 
White  edged  with  rose  colour,  raised  ten  or  eleven  years  ago  by  Mr.  Sher- 
wood, near  Derby,  and  considered  among  the  prettiest  feathered  rose 
tulips  ever  raised  in  England.  Mr.  Hogg  is  in  possession  of  this  and  four 
or  five  other  very  fine  roses,  all  raised  by  Mr.  Sherwood,  who,  if  he  had 
lived,  would  have  made  500/.  by  them. — *Brown's  Superb  Rose.  A 
hybrid  between  R,  Indica  and  R.  centifolia,  raised  in  the  nursery  of  Mr. 
Brown,  at  Slough,  and  one  of  the  most  desirable  roses  that  can  be  culti- 
vated, as  it  is  an  abundant  flowerer,  and  flowers  at  various  seasons  of  the 
year. 

iVb.  XLL  for  November y  contains 
161  to  164.  —  Holmes's  King  Tulip.  Pretty,  and  very  distinct;  taken 
from  a  plant  in  the  collection  of  J.  P.  Burnard,  Esq.,  of  Formosa  Cottage, 
Holloway.  —  Hogg's  Queen  Adelaide  Carnation.  From  the  collection  at 
Paddington  Green.  —  Warris's  Blucher  Auricula.  — Hogg's  Prince  George 
Tulip,     A  fine  bybloemen,  and  suitable  for  the  third  row  of  the  tulip  bed. 

No,  XLII.  for  December,  contains 
.  165  to  168.  —  Lee's  Globe  White  Slip  Rose.  Curious  on  account  of 
Its  globular  form.  Raised  by  Mr.  Lee,  at  Hammersmith,  from  the  seed  of 
Rdssi  villdsa.  —  Violet  a  Belle  Forme  Tulip.  From  the  collection  of 
Messrs.  Brown,  at  Slough,  where  it  is  grown  in  the  third  row,  and  con^ 
sidered  a  good  flower.  "  At  Messrs.  Brown's  nursery  tulips  are  grown  in 
great  perfection.  —  Maculata  Suprema  Ranunculus.  Handsome ;  from  a 
specimen  that  had  been  raised  from  seed  by  Mr.  Waterstone  of  Paisley, 
who  has  raised  numerous  fine  varieties  of  this  flower,  many  of  which  are 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Alexander  of  White  Cottage,  Alfred  Street.  — 
Bray's  invincible  Pink.  Handsome;  from  the  select  collection  of  Mr. 
Hogg,  Paddington  Green.     Plants  2s,  a  pair. 

Medical  Botany,  &c.    By  John    Stephenson,  M.D.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  Esq.,  Surgeon.    In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.     3*.  6d, 

No,  XL  VL  for  October,  contains 
179  to  182.  —  Ddlichos  pruriens ;  Leguminosae.  Not  uncommon  in  our 
Stoves.  The  pods  are  brought  from  the  West  Indies,  and  being  densely  covered 
externally  with  short  hairs,  which  penetrate  the  skin  when  touched,  and 
cause  a  very  troublesome  itching,  advantage  has  been  taken  of  this  irrita- 
tive quality  to  expel  worms  from  the  human  intestines.  It  has  been  sup- 
posed that  the  hair  of  the  caterpillars  of  the  procession  moth  (Lasioc4mpa 
processi6nea),  so  common  in  gardens,  might  answer  the  same  purpose. 
The  slaves  in  Guiana  are  so  much  afflicted  with  the  round  worm  (ium- 
bricus  teres  L,),  that  they  and  their  children  are  regularly  physicked  with 
the  cow-itch,  Dolichos,  and  rhubarb  every  three  or  four  months  without 
/iistijictioD;  and  they  are  said  to  discharge  so  many  worms  that  their  stook 
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eoBsist  of  little  dais.  —  ilristoldchia  serpentilria ;  i4ristol6chiae.  This  plant 
produces  what  is  ci^ed  the  snake-root  of  North  America,  which  is  sup-^ 
posed  to  have  a  power  of  arresting  the  effects  of  the  venomous  bites 
of  serpents.  In  this  country  it  is  used  as  a  tonic  and  diaphoretic. — 
Garclnta  Gramiiogia,  Gamboge  Mangostan  ;  Guttlferae.  "  Although  the 
gamboge  of  the  materia  medica  is  principally  obtained  from  the  Stalag- 
mltis  cambogioides,  hereafter  described,  yet  there  is  some  reason  to  believe 
that  the  Garcinia  Camboma  of  Linnseus,  and  several  other  plants  of  tha 
natural  order  of  the  Guttlferae,  yield  a  substance  very  nearly,  if  not  entirely, 
similar  to  that  of  the  shops.  This  tree  is  a  native  of  Malabar,  growing 
in  the  forests  of  Travancore,  where  it  is  known  to  the  natives  by  the 
name  CrfiorkapuU;  flowering  in  March,  and  ripening  its  fruits  in  June 
and  July."  It  is  to  be  found  in  our  stoves,  though  the  ♦Stalagmitis  cam" 
bogioideSy  a  tree  of  Siam  and  Ceylon,  beioneing  to  the  same  order,  and  which 
furnishes  the  true  gamboge,  is  not.  This  gum  is  obtained  by  incisions 
made  in  the  trunk,  and  in  those  roots  exposed  to  the  sun.  It  is  a  violent 
purgative,  and  prescribed  in  dropsical  affections.  —  Coj/fea  ar&bica.  The 
mode  of  drying  and  preparing  the  berries  of  this  tree  is  given  in  our 
Encffdopcedia  of  Plants.  **  From  experiments  made  chiefly  by  Cadet 
{Arm.  de  C/tim.,  Iviii.  226.),  it  appears  that  coffee  contains  an  aromatic  prin- 
ciple, a  little  oil,  gallic  acid,  mucilage,  extractive,  and  bitter  principle.  The 
result  of  Cadet's  experiments  on  sixty-four  parts  of  coffee  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

Gum          -        -            -    8-0  Albumen    -        -        -    0*14 

Resin                -             -     1*0  Fibrous   and  insoluble 

Extract  and  bitter  principle  1*0  matter  -            -45*05 

Gallic  acid            -          -    3-05  Loss            .        -        -    6-86 

"  As  a  general  palliative,  strong  coffee  is  oflen  serviceable  in  various  kinds 
of  headache ;  and  where  its  own  sedative  power  is  unavailing,  it  forms  one 
of  the  best  vehicles  for  the  administration  of  laudanum.  It  diminishes  in 
some  degree  the  h}^notic  power  of  the  latter,  but  counteracts  its  distress- 
ing secondary  effects.  When  laudanum  is  intermixed  with  strong  coffee  for 
the  cure  of  many  modifications  of  headache,  tranquillity  and  ease  are  pro- 
duced, though  there  may  be  no  sleep ;  when  laudanum,  on  the  contrary,  is 
taken  alone,  sleep  will,  perhaps,  follow,  but  is  mostly  succeeded  by  nausea, 
and  a  return  of  pain.  Hence,  the  Turks  and  Arabians  make  strong  coffee 
their  common  vehicle  *for  opium,  from  its  tendency  to  counteract  the 
narcotic  principle  of  the  latter ;  and,  on  the  same  account,  it  is  plentifully 
administered  af^er  the  stomach  has  been  evacuated  of  its  contents,  in  cases 
of  poisoning  by  opium.' 

Nos.  XL  VII,  and  XL  VII I,  for  November  and  December,  which  conclude 

Vol.  Ill,  and  last,  contain 
183  to  185.  —  Cinchona  Condaminea ;  iJubiaceae.  A  lofty  tree  of  New 
Granada  and  other  parts  of  South  America,  exuding,  when  wounded,  a 
yellow  astringent  jiuce.  The  leaves  are  ovate  lanceolate ;  the  flowers  are 
small,  tubular,  and  white.  —  C  oblongifolia  is  a  spreading  much  branched 
tree  from  Peru  and  Chile,  in  general  appearance  resembling  the  above.  — 
C.  cordif61ia  is  distinguished  by  its  heart  leaves.  All  the  species  of 
the  genus  Cinchona  vary  much  in  their  leaves,  according  to  the  altitude 
at  which  they  grow.  The  bark  appears  to  be  taken  from  several  species 
and  varieties  :  the  origin  of  the  use  of  this  bark  as  a  febrifuge  is  unknown. 
The  truth  of  the  story  so  often  quoted  respecting  the  Countess  Chinchon, 
vice-queen  of  Peru,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  cured  by  the  plant,  and 
after  whom  it  is  named  by  Linnaeus,  is  very  doubtful.  "  In  Loxa  there  iai 
no  document  to  be  found  that  can  elucidate  the  history  of  the  discovery  of 
the  Cinchona :  an  old  tradition^  however,  is  current  there,  tVval  t\ie  ^e&viiu^ 
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at  the  felling  of  the  wood,  had  distinguished,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  country,  the  different  kinds  of  trees  by  chewing  their  barks ;  and  that, 
on  such  occasions,  they  had  taken  notice  of  the  considerable  bitterness  of 
the  Cinchona.  The  medical  practitioners  among  the  missionaries,  it  is  said, 
tried  an  infusion  of  the  Cinchona  in  the  tertian  ague.  This  tradition  is 
thought  to  be  less  improbable  than  that  which  ascribes  the  discovery  of  its 
medicinal  powers  to  the  Indians  5  but  why  we  cannot  tell,  unless  it  be  that 
the  civilised  Europeans,  and  especially  the  English,  are  unwilling  to  admit 
the  sagacity  of  any  people  whom  they  happen  to  consider  in  a  savage  state. 
C^chona  bark  is  stripped  from  the  trunk  and  branches  in  the  dry  season ; 
dried  in  the  sun,  and  sent  to  Europe  in  chests,  in  pieces  5  or  6  in.  long, 
singly  or  doubly  convoluted.  There  are  eight  kinds,  distinguished  in  com- 
merce chiefly  by  their  colours  and  textures.  By  analysis,  this  bark  contains 
a  basis  of  "  woody  fibre,  combined  with  which  are  various  principles  capa- 
ble of  being  extracted  by  different  solvents.  The  taste  of  all  is  more  or  less 
bitter  and  astringent.  Boiling  water  extracts  all  their  active  principles, 
affording  a  solution  of  a  pale  brown  colour ;  this  infusion  is  transparent 
when  hot,  but  on  cooling  becomes  turbid,  and  a  precipitate  is  deposited 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  The  decoction  has  a  very  astringent  taste,  and 
a  deep  brown  colour.  By  long  boiling,  the  virtues  of  the  bark  are  nearly 
destroyed,  owing  to  the  chemical  change  and  precipitation  of  its  active 
matter.  Alcohol,  in  all  its  modifications,  is  a  powerful  solvent  of  the  active 
principles  of  Cinchona.  A  saturated  solution  of  ammonia  is  also  a  solvent 
of  them ;  but  acetic  acid  acts  less  imperfectly  than  even  water." 

**  From  the  experiments  of  Vauquelin,  Fabroni,  and  others,  it  appears 
that  the  active  principles  of  cinchonas  consist  chiefly  of  cinchonian  resin, 
extractive,  gluten,  a  very  small  portion  of  volatile  oil,  and  tannin.  Vau- 
quelin has  determined  the  presence  of  a  peculiar  acid,  to  which  he  gives  the 
name  of  kinic  acid  in  some  varieties  of  the  bark.  The  pale  bark  contains 
cinchonine,  but  a  very  small  portion  of  quinine ;  the  alkali,  again,  which 
predominates  in  the  yellow  bark  is  quinine ;  while  in  the  red  bark,  and 
some  spurious  kinds,  there  is  a  combination  of  both  these  substances.  The 
presence  of  cinchonine,  as  a  distinct  vegetable  principle,  was  first  discovered 
m  Peruvian  bark,  by  Dr.  Duncan  of  Edinburgh.  The  separation  of  cin- 
chonine from  the  pale  bark,  and  of  the  quinine  from  the  yellow,  is  a  very 
simple  operation.  It  consists  in  digesting  the  bark,  coarsely  powdered,  in 
weak  sulphuric  acid ;  and  then  to  repeat  this  digestion  with  about  half  the 
quantity  of  liquid,  till  all  the  soluble  matter  is  extracted.  To  this  decoc- 
tion a  small  quantify  of  powdered  slacked  lime  is  added,  somewhat  greater 
than  is  necessary  to  saturate  the  acid  :  the  precipitate  that  ensues  (a  mix- 
ture of  cinchomne  and  the  sulphate  of  lime)  is  collected,  dried,  and  boiled 
a  few  minutes  in  alcohol,  which  takes  up  the  cinchonine,  but  will  not  dis- 
solve the  sulphate  of  lime;  the  solution  is  decanted  off  while  still  hot,  and 
fresh  portions  successively  added  for  the  repetition  of  the  same  operation, 
until  it  ceases  to  act  on  the  residuum,  which  is  then  merely  sulphate  of 
lime.  Quinine  may  be  obtained  from  the  yellow  bark  in  the  same  manner 
that  cinchonine  is  prepared  from  the  pale  bark,  or  by  adding  an  alkali  to  a 
solution  of  the  sulphate  of  quinine.  Quinine  is  not  crystallisable  like  cin- 
chonine ;  but,  on  the  application  of  heat,  it  melts  into  a  kind  of  paste.  It 
has  a  much  more  bitter  taste  than  the  other,  and  is  very  sparingly  soluble 
in  water.  Pure  quinine  is  very  seldom  used  in  medicine ;  but  the  sulphate 
possesses,  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  the  medicinal  properties  of  Peruvian 
bark,  one  grain  or  one  grain  and  a  half  being  equivalent  to  a  drachm  of  the 
bark  in  substance.  In  Paris  it  has  superseded,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
Peruvian  bark ;  and  is  now  extensively  used  in  this  country,  in  all  cases 
where  that  valuable  medicine  is  indicated,  in  doses  of  from  2  to  5  grains. 
Peruvian  bark  has  been  long  known  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  valu- 
ahle  tomes  we  possess^  and  may  be  administered  with  great  freedom  in  all 
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cases  where  that  class  of  remedies  is  Indicated.  The  only  effects  of  an 
overdose  are  headache  and  nausea.  It  also  possesses  antiseptic  and  astrin- 
gent powers  in  a  very  eminent  degree,  and  is  universally  employed  as  a 
febrifiige  in  the  cure  of  intermittent  and  remittent  fever.  Intermittent  fever 
is  the  disease  for  the  cure  of  which  the  bark  was  introduced  into  practice, 
and  there  is  still  no  remedy  which  equals  it  in  power ;  a  superiority  of 
which,  from  its  known  operation,  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  explanation. 
Little  diversity  of  opinion  now  exists  with  regard  to  the  rules  regulating  its 
administration.  It  is  given  freely  in  the  earliest  stage  of  the  dbease,  and 
without  any  previous  preparation,  farther  than  the  exhibition  of  an  emetic 
to  evacuate  the  stomach." 

Messrs.  Stephenson  and  Churchill  observe,  that  it  is  very  agreeable  to 
them  to  close  "  their  Medical  Botany  with  an  intimation,  the  subject  of 
which,  they  trust,  may  prove  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  materia  medica. 
We  have  had  information  that  Sir  Robert  Kfer  Porter,  the  British  resi- 
dent at  Caraccas  in  South  America,  and  who  first  introduced  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Gtiaco  plant  (a  nondescript  species  of  Mikania),  with  some  of 
its  seeds  and  extract,  into  this  country,  has  liberally  shipped  off*  a  large 
quantity  of  the  plant  from  that  country  (entirely  at  his  own  expense)  for 
England,  so  prepared  as  to  enable  our  medical  men  to  give  full  experiment 
to  its  alleged  virtue,  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  venomous  reptiles,  and 
as  a  preventive  or  cure  of  that  terrific  malady  the  hydrophobia." 

A  very  useful  tabular  index  of  the  names,  botanical  characteristics,  parts . 
used,  operations,  and  uses,  is  given  ;  besides  an  index  of  English  names,  a 
glossary  of  terms,  an  explanation  of  abbreviated  words,  titles  of  books, 
and  a  list  of  plates.  On  the  whole,  the  work  is  rendered  very  complete ; 
it  is  very  cheap,  considering  the  excellent  manner  in  which  it  is  got  up ;  and 
we  suppose  it  may  be  considered  the  best  Medical  Botany  extant.  Of  this, 
however,  it  is  but  candid  to  state  that  we  ourselves  are  not  competent  to 
judge ;  and  that  we  have  heard  doubts  upon  the  subject  from  those  who 
ought  to  know,  but  who  are  probably  not  sufficiently  impartial. 

77ie  Pomological  Magazine.     In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    5*.  coloured ; 

3s.  6d.  plain. 

No.  XXXVI.  for  October y  contains 

141.  77ie  Bibston  Pipj^iny  Travers's  Apple,  Formosa  Pippin,  Glory  of 
York.  Said  to  have  been  raised  from  seeds  brought  from  Rouen  in  Nor- 
mandy, about  1690,  and  sown  at  Ribston  in  Yorkshire.  It  having  been 
doubted  whether  the  old  Ribston  Pippin  tree  was  a  seedling  or  grafted, 
cuttings  of  the  roots  were  sent  to  the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society; 
and  the  shoots  from  these  having  fruited,  and  produced  fruit  in  no  respect 
different  from  other  grafted  trees  of  the  Ribston  Pippin,  the  fact  of^  the 
original  being  a  seedling  is  fully  established.  Such  is  the  origin  of  an  apple 
"  of  the  highest  excellence,  and  perhaps  not  to  be  surpassed." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  Formosa  Pippin  was  a  Ribston,  improved  by 
the  stock  on  which  it  was  worked.  On  this  subject  Mr.  Thompson  has 
the  following  excellent  observations :  —  "  Still  this  made  it  nothing  but  a 
Ribston  Pippin.  It  is  well  known  that  the  stock  will  havd  an  effect  upon 
the  variety  worked  upon  it ;  so  will  the  soil  upon  which  it  may  be  planted. 
The  stock,  the  soil,  the  climate,  and  pruning,  all  have  an  effect ;  and  a  com- 
bination of  these  must  have  a  powerful  effect,  but  never  that  of  producing 
a  permanently  different  thing.  If  the  Mignonne  Petite  Peach  could  be 
grown  to  equal  in  size  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  I  would  not  even  then  alter  • 
my  opinion ;  but  when  the  renifomi  glands  of  the  former  can  be  changed 
by  cultivation  into  globose,  like  those  of  the  latter,  it  might  then  be  admit- 
ted that  one  sort  may  be  made  into  another,  independently  of  being  raised 
from  seed. 
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.  "  Those  who  read  the  account  of  the  i^e  of  the  parent  tree  of  this  ex* 
cjellent  sort,  and  who  express  themselves  m  regard  to  it  as  being  the  best 
fruit  of  apple  kinds,  need  not  be  alarmed  at  the  statement  of  the  old  tree 
being  in  a  state  of  decay,  and  producing  latterly  but  sparingly,  and  the  fruit 
becoming  smaller  than  some  had  recollected  to  have  seen  it«  Young  trees 
may  be  found,  free  from  canker,  growing  vigorously,  and  producing  fruit 
perhaps  superior  to  that  ever  procured  on  the  original. 

"  Are  all  sorts  of  trees  ecfually  subject  to  canker?  Some  are  more  than 
others.  Do  young  trees,  or  seedlings  lately  raised,  never  canker  ?  Some 
of  them  will.  The  canker,  therefore,  does  not  depend  entirely  on  the  age 
of  the  variety.  The  nature,  or  the  original  constitution  of  the  tree,  or  the 
quality  of  its  sap  or  juices,  is,  perhaps/*  more  the  cause  than  its  age.  Soil 
and  situation,  ii  unfavourable,  will  stamp  the  symptoms  of  decay  in  a  few 
years. 

.  "  There  are  no  records  to  state  the  fact  of  any  variety  worth  cultivating 
having  ceased  to  be. 

"  An  annual  plant,  raised  from  seed  this  season,  might  henceforth  be 
continued  by  cuttings,  so  long  as  the  earth  and  the  elements  continue^ 
nearly  in  the  same  state.    Whether  a  tree  may  be  also  so  continued  may 
be  inferred." 

In  perfection  in  November,  and  may  be  kept  through  the  season.  Stand- 
ards, or  dwarfs  on  the  paradise  stock  in  England,  and  on  walls  in  the  colder 
parts  of  the  north. 

142.  Tke  Large  Earfy  Apricot,  A.  gros  precoce,  A.  de  St.  Jean,  A.  de 
St.  Jean  rouge,  A.  gros  d* Alexandre,  die  grosse  Friih  Apricose.  "  The 
earliest  apricot  in  England  is  a  sort  called  the  Masculine,  little  grown,  and 
scarcely  deserving  a  place  in  a  fruit  garden,  except  for  its  precocity.  This 
kind,  long  known  in  France  by  the  name  above  cited,  is  destined  to  supply 
its  place  every  where,  and  to  advance  the  period  of  maturity  of  good 
apricots  to  the  middle  of  July  in  this  country.  In  France  it  ripens  on  Mid- 
summer day,  whence  its  name  of  A.  de  St.  Jean ;  but  it  will  not  do  so  here. 
Resembles  the  Roman  Apricot,  though  its  quality  is  better,  and  it  precedes 
it  by  ten  days  or  a  fortnight. 

143.  The  Bezi  de  la  Motte  Pear,  Bein  Armudi,  Beurre  blanc  de 
Jersey.  "  One  would  have  thought  that  a  pear,  which  was  pronounced  by 
De  la  Quintinye,  in  1685,  likely  to  supersede  the  Doyenne  blanc,  would 
scarcely  have  been  a  century  and  a  half  without  becoming  common  in  the 
gardens  of  the  wealthy  English.  Yet  it  is  now,  in  1830,  scarcely  known, 
^though  it  possesses  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  Doyenne,  and  many  others 
besides.  It  is  as  good  in  flavour ;  it  keeps  better,  not  being  out  before  the 
end  of  November ;  and  is  much  more  hardy,  not  being  liable  to  crack,  or 
become  hard  and  skin-bound,  in  wet  and  cold  seasons.  It  would  seem  to 
have  originated  in  the  East,  as  the  Bein  Armudi,  a  Turkish  variety,  has 
proved  to  be  the  same."  Ripens  in  the  beginning  of  October.  Bears  well 
as  a  standard,  but  better  as  an  espalier. 

144.  The  Newtown  Spiizenberg  Apple,  Matchless.  "  A  great  reputa- 
tion attaches  to  a  class  of  American  apples  called  the  Spitzenbergs,  of 
which  this  is  the  best ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  compared  with  such  fruit  as 
the  Ribston  Pippin,  the  Cornish  July-flower,  the  Golden  Harvey,  and  others 
of  our  fine  English  varieties.  This  is,  however,  an  apple  of  merit.  It 
bears  well,  is  a  pretty  good  bearer  on  a  standard,  and  will  keep  till  the  end 
of  January." 

Ko,  XXXVII*  for  November,  contains 

145.  The  Saint  Julian  Apple.  Received  by  the  Horticultural  Society 
from  the  Luxembourg  garden  at  Paris.  A  large  fruit,  with  firm  yellowish 
white  flesh,  rich,  sweet,  and  excellent,*  a  good  bearer,  and  in  perfection  ia 
December,  January,  and  February. 
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146.  Breda  Apricot,  A  small  fruit,  of  excellent  flavour,  and  the  tree 
in  ordinary  seasons  bears  remarkably  well  as  a  standard.  Ripens  from  the 
b^inning  to  the  middle  of  August  on  walls,  and  its  perfection  is  consider* 
ably  prolonged  on  standards. 

147.  The  Barrington  Peach,  A  large,  handsome,  roundish  fruit,  of  the 
first  excellence,  allied  to  the  Grosse  Mignonne,  but  perfectly  distinct  frt)m 
that  variety ;  coming  in  later,  and  in  succession  to  the  Royal  George. 

148.  The  Nectarine  Plum.  A  large  fruit,  like  a  nectarine  in  shape  and 
size,  and  decidedly  the  best  large  plum  known.  A  good  bearer,  either  oft 
a  wall  or  as  a  standard,  ripening  upon  the  former  at  the  end  of  July. 

In  a  postscript  to  this  number  we  are  informed  that  all  the  articles  signed 
R.  T.  have  been  exclusively  prepared  by  Mr.  Thompson.  They  do  him 
much  credit ;  it  is  liberal  and  proper  in  the  editors  thus  to  do  him  justice, 
and  we  are  sure  the  work  will  gain  by  it,  because  Mr,  Thompson  must 
necessarily  be  more  deeply  imbued  with  the  subject  of  fruits  than  any  other 
man  in  England. 

We  have  not  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  the  synonymes  to  the 
names ;  because  we  think  this  may  be  more  usefully  done  in  the  descriptive 
catalogue,  which,  with  Mr.  Thompson's  assistance,  we  mean  to  give  in  our 
Supplement  to  the  Encyc,  of  Gard.,  and  because  they  could  be  of  very 
little  use  to  nurserymen.  There  is  only  one  course  for  these  gentlemen  to 
pursue,  and  that  is,  as  soon  as  Mr.  Thompson's  catalogue  appears,  to  pro- 
cure scions  and  cuttings  from  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  propagate  no 
longer  from  their  old  stock.  Those  who  neglect  this  will  neither  do  jus* 
tice  to  themselves  nor  to  the  public.  It  is  true,  such  nurserymen  as  Messrs. 
Ronalds,  Gibbs,  Pearson  of  Chilwell,  and  a  few  others,  who  have  fruit- 
bearing  specimens  of  all  the  apples,  and  perhaps  of  some  of  the  other  sorts 
of  fruits  which  they  propagate,  may  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  that  thev 
send  out  nothing  to  their  customers  that  they  have  not  proved  to  be  excel* 
lent ;  but  that  circumstance  will  not  prevent  the  continuation  of  the  present 
confusion  in  nursery  nomenclature.  We  see  no  plan  of  preventing  this, 
but  beginning  de  novo  with  cuttings  from  the  Society.  We  would  also 
reconmiend  3l  persons  whatever  who  raise,  or  think  they  have  discovered, 
new  varieties  of  fruits,  to  send  them  first  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and 
leave  their  merits,  their  names,  and  their  distribution  among  the  trade 
entirely  to  that  body.  We  should  not  have  recommended  this  two  yearsf 
ago,  when  the  Horticultural  Society  was  proceeding  on  a  monopolising 
system,  and  when  its  members  consisted  of  two  distinct  classes :  one,  who 
Imd  subscribed  to  the  Garden,  privileged  to  obtain  things  from  it  according 
to  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions,  their  rank  and'  influence ;  and  an- 
other, who  had  not  subscribed  to  the  garden,  who  were  not  entitled  to  ask 
for  any  thing.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Ker,  these  days  are  gone ;  and  something 
exists  like  equality  of  privileges  on  the  part  of  the  members,  and  liberality 
of  treatment  on  the  part  of  the  officers  of  the  Society. 

No,  XXXV III, for  December,  contmru 

149.  The  Horsforth  Seedling  Grape,  Rhodes's  Grape  (Gard.  Mag,, 
Vol.  II.  p.  599.).  Supposed  "  between  the  Black  Hamburgh  and  the  Mus- 
cat," but  "  there  is  no  trace  of  the  Muscat  flavour  in  it.  The  skin  of 
the  berries  is  rather  thicker  than  in  the  Black  Hamburgh ;  the  flesh  is  of 
about  the  same  quality ; "  and  the  berries  are  as  large  as  those  of  the  Black 
Morocco.    Rather  a  shy  bearer,  and  a  bad  setter. 

150.  The  Isabella  Plum,  Said  by  Mr.  Miller  of  Bristol  to  be  a  variety 
of  great  excellence,  and  to  stand  next  in  the  scale  to  the  Green  Gage,  Coe*5 
Golden  I>rop,  and  the  Washington.  "  It  is  said  to  bear  three  crops  a  year  ;'* 
shoots  like  those  of  the  Orleans ;  leaves  and  flowers  middle-sized ;  fruit 
2J  in.  long.  If  in.  broad,  of  a  deep  dull  brownish  red  colour. 

Ki.  Pa&kift  Pippin.  "  Obtained  by  the  late  Mr*  Padiey,  oi  tVi^^o^ 
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Gardens,  at  Hampton  Court.  One  of  the  very  best  of  our  new  apples 
in  point  of  flavour.  The  trees  are  good  bearers,  and  the  fruit  is  in 
perfection  during  the  months  of  December  and  January.  It  is,  however,' 
one  of  those  sorts  which  are  apt  to  shrivel,  and  therefore  requires  to  be 
kept  closely  stored  from  the  air." 

152.  TAe  Grey  French  Heinette,  Reinette  grise.  Th^re  are  several 
varieties  known  under  this  name  on  the  Continent,  and  the  present  seems 
one  of  the  best.  It  succeeds  well  as  a  dwarf  or  half  standard,  grafted  on 
a  Paradise  stock.  *'  It  requires  a  rich  soil,  but  not  too  moist ;  and  the  tree 
must  be  pruned,  so  as  to  admit  the  rays  of  the  sun  and  a  free  circulation 
of  air  among  the  branches.  A  good  bearer ;  in  perfection  during  the  win- 
ter and  spring,  and  is  a  dessert  apple  of  the  first  excellence." 

An  Appendix  to  the  above  numbers,  price  2s.  6d.,  contains  a  title-page  and 
preface  to  vol.  iii.,  lists  of  the  most  important  varieties  of  fruits  recommended 
for  cultivation,  and  an  index.  The  lists  we  have  given  in  a  separate  article, 
(p.  111.)  In  the  preface  we  are  informed  that  the  Fomological  Magazine 
**  was  originally  commenced  by  two  ofi&cers  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
[Mr.  Sabine  and  Mr.  Lindley],  in  the  hope  of  protecting  the  public,  by 
means  of  accurate  figures  and  descriptions,  from  the  evil  of  makmg  injudi- 
cious selections  of  fruit  trees."  It  was  also  anticipated  that  some  progress 
might  be  made  towards  settling  the  confused  nomenclature  of  the  more 
valuable  fruits  in  cultivation.  "  Various  causes  have,  however,  induced 
one  of  the  editors,  upon  whom  at  all  times  the  greatest  part,  and  latterly 
the  whole,  of  the  labour  of  conducting  the  work  has  fallen,  to  suspend  it 
for  the  present,  with  the  third  volume ;  with  the  intention,  however,  of 
resuming  it  whenever  circumstances  shall  justify  his  doing  so.  While 
the  editor,  in  taking  leave  of  his  readers  for  the  present,  thanks  them 
sincerely  for  the  interest  they  have  shown  in  the  undertaking,  he  begs  them 
not  to  ascribe  any  merits  the  work  may  possess,  either  to  himself  or  to  the 
gentleman  formerly  associated  with  him  in  the  publication ;  but  that  they 
will  understand  that  all  claims  it  may  possess  upon  the  public  favour  belong 
to  Mr.  Robert  Thompson,  the  superintendent  of  the  fruit  department  in 
the  garden  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  to  whom  all  that  is  most  valuable 
in  it  is  wholly  due." 

Chandler  and  Booth^s  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  CamelHesd,  &c. 
In  Imperial  4to  Parts,  ^very  two  months.  7s,  plain ;  lOs,  coloured;  and 
18*.  extra-^ize. 

Part  V.  for  October^  contains 

17.  Com&Ma  jap6nica  fl6re  albo.  Single  white-flowered  Japanese  Ca- 
mellai.  Raised  from  seed  of  the  Double-striped,  by  Messrs.  RoUison  of 
the  Tootitig  nursery,  about  seventeen  years  ago.  More  robust  than  almost 
any  of  the  other  sorts ;  flowers  abundant,  and  generally  opening  earlier  in 
the  season  than  those  of  other  flowers.  Flowers  nearly  3  in.  across,  and 
not  unfrequently  striped  or  spotted  with  red.  Seeds  freely,  and  some  fine 
double  varieties  with  different-coloured  flowers  have  been  raised  from  it. 

18.  Camellia  jap6nica  rubra  plena.  Double  red  Japanese  Camellia.  Im- 
ported in  1794,  by  Sir  Robert  Preston  of  Valleyfield  and  Woodfield.  Cul- 
tivated in  many  collections  under  the  name  of  the  Old  Red  and  Greville's  Red. 
Of  a  free  and  robust  habit,  and  grows  very  erect ;  flowers  but  sparingly  pro- 
duced before  the  plant  gets  old,  and  hence  this  is  not  so  much  cultivated 
as  some  other  varieties.  "  The  flowers  are  about  3  or  3J  in.  in  diameter, 
and  open  at  the  same  time  as  those  of  the  Waratah  and  AHro-rubens. 
They  are  of  a  crimson  red  colour,  and  resemble  the  flowers  of  a  large 
double  ^ibfscus." 

19.  Camellia  jap6nica  p^onitsfibra  r6sea.  Rosy  Paeony-flowered  Ja- 
panese Camellia.    Imported  by  Captain  Welbank,  for  Charles  Hampden 
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Turner,  Esq.,  of  Rooksnest,  Surrey,  about  1810.  The  three  varieties  of 
the  Paeony-flowered  Camellia,  viz.  the  Pompone,  the  Red,  and  the  Blush, 
are  so  much  alike  iu  habit,  growth,  and  foliage,  that,  unless  when  in 
flower,  they  cannot  be  distinguished.     (See  Vol.  Vl.  p.  471.) 

20.  Cam^lta  jap6nica  althaeaeHdra,  Hollyhock-flowered  Japanese  Ca- 
mellia.  Raised  by  Mr.  Chandler  of  the  Vauxhall  nursery,  in  1819,  from 
seeds  of  the  Waraiahy  which  it  in  some  respects  resembles.  Well  deserv- 
ing a  place  in  every  collection. 

Floral  Illustrations  of  the  Season,     No.  VI.   4to.   9*. 

The  plants  figured  are,  Salpigl6ssis  pfcta ;  jPris  variegata ;  Delphinium 
grandiflorum ;  Zllium  concolor ;  Pentstemon  ovatus ;  6reum  Quelli/on;  Ter- 
bena  chamaedrifolia ;  Zinum  narbonense.  These  plants  are  all  most  beau- 
tifully drawn  and  coloured. 

Loudon's  Illustrations  of  Landscape-Gardening,  Spc,     In  Atlas  folio  Parts, 

half-yearly. 

Part  II,  for  January,  1831,  contains 

V.  Design  for  a  Public  Garden  near  Bristol.     By  P.  Masey,  Jun. 

VI.  Diagram  of  Circles,  representing  all  the  different  Natural  Orders  and 
Tribes  of  Herbaceous  Plants,  according  to  the  Jussieuean  System,  of 
Sizes  proportionate  to  the  Quantity  of  Species  and  Varieties  in  each 
Order  and  Tribe;  arranged  for  the  Purpose  of  enabling  Gardeners, 
Architects,  and  Surveyors  to  compose  Botanic  Flower-Gardens.  By 
J.  C.  Loudon. 

VII.  Diagram  of  Circles  representing  all  the  different  Natural  Orders  of 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  according  to  the  Jussieuean  System,  of  Sizes  pro- 
portionate to  the  Quantity  of  Species  and  Varieties  in  each  Order  and 
Tribe  ;  arranged  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  Gardeners,  Architects,  and 
Surveyors  to  compose  Jussieuean  Arboretums,  Jussieuean  Shrubberies 
round  Eatchen-Grardens,  and  to  lay  out  or  arrange  all  the  Planting  of  a 
Country  Residence,  according  to  this  System,  combined  with  pictorial 
Effect.     By  J.  C.  Loudon. 

VIII.  A  Country  Residence  surrounded  by  Ten  Acres  of  flat  Surface,  laid 
out  and  planted  according  to  the  Natural  System ;  in  which  an  attempt 
is  made  to  combine  a  Maximum  of  botanical  Interest,  pictorial  Effect, 
useful  Accommodation,  and  elegant  Convenience,  in  a  Minimum  of 
Space  of  natural  Advantages.    By  J.  C.  Loudon. 

The  two  Parts  of  this  work  just  completed  may  be  considered  as 
elementary,  and  cont^ing,  in  a  great  measure,  the  essence  of  all  that  is  to 
follow.  Plate  VIIL,  and  its  description,  show  what  a  world  of  botanical 
enjoyment  and  varied  picturesque  effect  may  be  obtained  in  a  spot  of  only 
10  acres,  laid  out  as  a  country  residence.  But  the  enjoyment  in  this  case, 
as  in  every  other,  will  depend  on  the  mind  of  the  enjoyer  :  if  he  is  without 
a  knowledge  or  taste  for  plants,  and  can  see  no  beauty  in  the  grouping  and 
massing  of  trees,  such  a  spot,  so  laid  out,  will  be  in  a  great  measure  lost  on 
him.    The  poetry  of  all  nature  and  art  lies  in  the  mind. 

When  we  commenced  this  work,  knowing  that  it  would  have  a  very 
limited  sale,  and  that  gardeners  could  not  purchase  it  unless  it  were  very  low 
priced,  we  undertook  its  publication  on  our  own  account ;  and  not  foresee- 
mg  all  the  expenses  which  we  should  have  to  incur,  we  fixed  the  price  much 
too  low.  We  cannot  adhere  to  that  price  for  Part  II.,  which  may  be  pur- 
chased by  gardeners  for  10^.  Qd,  till  the  1st  of  April  next ;  but,  after  that 
period,  tne  price  to  gardeners  and  all  others  will  be  15*.  each  for  Part  II., 
and  that  price  (15*.)  will  commence  for  Part  I.  on  Pebruary  \.    ^wtvffft 
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iParts  will  be  published  at  10^.  ^.  each  Part  to  gardeners ;  and,  after  the 
first  three  months,  15jr.  to  gardeners  and  all  others.  Instead  of  publishing 
evety  three  months,  we  shall  in  future  publish  only  every  six  months. 

If  any  purchaser  thinks  our  rise  of  price  iinreasonafole,  if  he  will  call  on 
us,  we  will  prove  to  him  something  very  different ;  and  if  any  one  should 
think  that,  by  changing  the  day  of  publication  from  three  months  to  six 
months,  we  mean  to  (tiscontinue  the  work,  let  him  also  call,  and  we  will 
show  him  impressions  of  the  eight  plates  which  are  to  constitute  the  next 
two  Numbers. 

Doyle,  Mr.  Martin,  author  of  Hints  to  Small  Fanners :  Irish  Cottagers. 

Dublin.    1830.    Small  8vo.   2s.  6d. 

The  great  and  deserved  popularity  of  the  Hints  to  Small  Farmers  induced 
us  to  see  with  complacency  another  work  by  the  same  author,  particularly 
as,  from  the  title,  we  had  hopes  of  finding  it  an  Irish  adaptation  of  Mrs. 
Hamilton's  excellent  Cottagers  of  Glenbumie.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  how- 
ever, th^t  the  author  does  not  appear  to  us  to  have  fully  developed  the  idea 
with  which  he  set  out.  The  two  first  chapters  led  us  to  expect  that  the 
progress  of  a  young  Irish  couple  would  be  traced  through  all  the  various 
trials  of  their  married  life ;  and,  after  having  been  introduced  to  such  inte- 
resting personages  as  Mick  Kinshella  and  his  wife,  we  were  quite  disap- 
pointed to  hear  afterwards  so  very  little  about  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
blemish,  there  is  much  both  to  amuse  and  instruct  in  this  little  volume ; 
and  we  have  no  doubt  of  its  doing  very  essential  service  to  those  for  whose 
benefit  it  was  written.  The  characters  of  the  Irish  peasantry  are  sketched 
with  great  spirit ;  and  the  scene  at  the  Sessions,  and  that  of  the  unfor- 
tunate result  of  the  expedition  undertaken  to  redeem  the  remains  of  Peter 
Dempsey  from  the  "  body-snatchers,'*  are  not  only  true  to  life,  but  highly 
amusmg.  —  J,  W.  L, 

Smithy  7%o«.,  Liverpool :  Lessons  on  Arithmetic,  in  Principle  and  in  Prac- 
tice, for  the  Instruction  of  the  Youth  of  both  Sexes,  and  more  espe- 
cially for  that  of  young  Merchants,  Tradesmen,  Seamen,  Mechanics,  and 
Farmers.     London,  1830.    Small  8vo.   3^.  6rf. 

We  have  peculiar  satisfaction  in  recommending  this  work  to  gardeners, 
which,  for  its  clearness  and  comprehensiveness,  is  well  calculated  to  assist 
those  who  in  a  great  measure  educate  themselves,  in  acquiring  one  of  the 
most  useful  kinds  of  knowledge.  The  necessity  of  a  competent  skill  in 
in  arithmetic  to  persons  of  all  classes  is  a  fact  too  universally  acknow- 
ledged to  need  discussion ;  and  it  must  also  be  allowed,  that  any  one  who 
publishes  a  cheap  work,  tending  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  useful, 
knowledge,  confers  an  important  benefit  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  To 
write  an  elementary  work  well,  an  author  should  not  only  perfectly  under- 
stand the  subject  of  which  he  treats  himself,  but  he  should  also  be  able  to 
make  others  understand  it ;  and  experience  proves  that  this  latter  quality 
is  much  the  rarer  of  the  two.  It  is  very  difficult  for  a  writer  who  is  com- 
pletely master  of  a  subject  to  level  his  ideas  to  the  comprehension  of  a 
tyro ;  and  he  is  apt  to  forget  that  what  is  become  easy  to  him,  is  still  a 
mystery  to  the  greater  portion  of  his  readers.  Mr.  Smith  has  cardully 
avoided  this  fault.  He  begins  at  the  beginning,  and,  assuming  that  his 
readers  know  nothing  of  the  science  in  question,  he  proceeds,  step  by  step, 
preferring  to  explain  even  what  was  self-evident,  rather  than  to  run  the 
risk  of  leaving  any  thing  obscure.  As  Mr.  Smith's  work  is  intended  prin- 
cipally for  **  untaught  artisans,"  &c.,  arrived  at  the  age  of  adolescence,  it  is 
more  calculated  to  exercise  the  reason  than  the  memory,  and  may  indeed 
be  called  the  roGonale  of  the  science  it  professes  to  teach:  it  accordingly 
asserts  nothing  without  explaining  why  such  a  rule  hasr  been  deemed  ncces- 
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Bary ;  And  it  is  not  possible  for  ady  one  to  peruse  it  without  feeling  his  mind 
enlarged,  and  his  thinking  powers  called  into  action.  After  speaking  thu4> 
highly,  and  we  trust  justly,  of  the  merits  of  the  work,  we  have  only  to  regret 
that  we  find  anything  which  appears  deserving  blame.  There  is  one  paragraph 
in  the  preface  which  we  could  wish  expunged.  It  is  that  in  which  Mr.  Smith, 
after  having  explained  his  own  views,  censures  the  labours  of  others  who 
have  trodden  in  the  same  path.  This,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  is  in  bad  taste, 
and  is  unnecessary:  if,  as  we  conscientiously  believe,  Mr.  Smith's  work 
really  is  superior  to  most  works  of  the  same  kind,  he  may  rely  upon  ita 
meeting  with  proper  attention  and  encouragement ;  and  if  it  is  not,  nothing 
that  he  can  say  in  disparagement  of  its  riv^s  will  be  of  any  avail.  Man* 
kind  are  now,  generally  speaking,  too  enlightened  to  be  dictated  to  on 
such  subjects,  and  works,  whether  good  or  bad,  very  soon  find  their  true 
level. 

Mr.  Smith's  language  is  plain,  and  his  plan  simple.  He  first  gives  some 
very  clear  ideas  of  the  value  of  figures  in  notation,  and  then  proceeds  to 
explain  the  four  great  rules  of  Arithmetic ;  viz.  Addition,  Subtraction*  Divi* 
sion,  and  Multiplication ;  which,  he  says,  may  be  characterised  simply  as 
modes  of  joining  and  separating :  the  two  latter  being  onlv  amplifications 
of  the  two  former.  After  fully  explaining  and  exemplifying  the  usual 
signs  or  marks  employed  in  arithmetic,  Mr.  Smith  enters  upon  the  more 
d&cult  branches  of  the  science,  and  renders  all  the  mysteries  of  Compound 
Arithmetic,  Fractions,  Decimals,  and  Duodecimals  perfectly  clear  and  easy 
of  comprehension.  The  whole  of  this  part  of  the  work  must  be  studied  to 
be  fully  appreciated ;  but  we  mav  add  that  we  were  particularly  pleased 
with  that  portion  which  treats  of  Progression  and  Proportion,  and  of  the 
Ratios  of  Numbers.  The  paragraphs  are  numbered  instead  of  the  pages, 
for  the  purpose  of  more  easy  reference ;  and  though  the  examples  given  are- 
few,  they  are  so  clearly  applied  to  the  rules  as  to  answer  every  purpose 
which  could  be  desired.  We  dislike  the  conclusion ;  and  think  the  work 
would  be  much  improved  by  the  omission  of  all  that  follows  the  paragraph 
containing  the  Roman  Numerals.  —  J,  W.  L, 

Lindleyy  Johriy  Esq.  F.R.S.,  L.S.,  G.S.,  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the 
University  of  London :  An  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of 
Botany ;  or,  a  Systematic  View  of  the  Organisation,  Natural  Affinities, 
and  Geographical  Distribution  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom ;  toge- 
ther with  the  Uses  of  the  most  important  Species  in  Medicine,  the  Arts, 
and  Rural  or  Domestic  Economy.     London,  1830.    8vo,  pp.  4oO, 

This  volume  exhibits  a  comprehensive  mass  of  most  valuable  information, 
England,  as  it  is  well  known  to  the  masters  in  botany,  is  far  behind  the  Con- 
tinent, and  particularly  behind  France,  in  the  reception  and  practical 
adoption  of  the  natural  system  of  classification.  From  this  cause  the 
Continent  teems  with  numerous  writings,  by  a  great  variety  of  most  able 
authors,  each  illustrative  of  some  particular  department  of  the  natural 
system;  while  England,  though  far  from  unproductive  in  Linnean  pub- 
hcations,  has  yet  produced  but  few  in  the  way  of  natural  arrangement. 
But  the  Continental  works  above  alluded  to,  in  which  the  most  important 
scientific  information  may  be  found,  in  which  the  most  excellent  and 
valuable  views  are  exhibited,  have  hitherto  been  perfectly  inaccessible  to  a 
vast  majority  of  English  lovers  of  plants,  either  from  the  number  and  ex- 
pensiveness  of  the  works  themselves,  or  from  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  published  in  Latin,  or  in  some  of  the  languages  of  the  Continent.  It 
is,  then,  with  the  highest  satisfaction  that  we  behold  the  present  work  by 
Professor  Lindley,  whose  most  meritorious  labours  have  dispensed  with  the 
necessitv  of  procuring  these  numerous  Continental  works,  and  of  translating 
them  when  procured,  by  wtpplyiag  us  with  the  esacnce  o(  tbieaai  vll  iid  otA- 
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single  volume,  and  this  volume  in  English  I  Let  us  not,  however,  be  un- 
derstood to  adduce  these  considerations  as  the  only  recommendations  this 
work  possesses :  on  the  contrary,  Professor  Lindley  has  enriched  it  through- 
out with  original  views  and  remarks  of  the  very  first  moment  to  the  universal 
interests  of  botany. 

The  natural  system  is  the  classification  of  plants  according  to  the  like- 
ness they  bear  to  each  other.  This  system  originated  with  the  first  attempt 
of  man  to  reduce  natural  history  to  a  science,  and  was  persevered  in  by  a 
succession  of  systematists  from  the  earliest  periods  to  those  of  Lobel,  Cae- 
salpinus,  Ray,  and  the  celebrated  Tournefort ;  the  last  of  whom  wrote  in 
the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  "  At  this  time,"  says  Professor 
Lindley,  "  the  materials  of  botany  had  increased  so  much,  that  the  intro- 
duction of  more  precision  into  arrangement  became  daily  an  object  of 
greater  importance ;  and  this  led  to  the  contrivance  of  a  plan  which  should 
be  to  botany  what  the  alphabet  is  to  a  language,  a  key  by  which  what  is 
really  known  of  the  science  might  be  readily  ascertained.  With  this  in 
view,  Rivinus  invented,  in  1690,  a  system  depending  upon  the  conformation 
of  the  corolla;  Kamel,  in  1693,  upon  the  fruit  alone;  Magnol,  in  1720, on 
the  calyx  and  corolla;  and  finally,  Linnaeus,  in  1731,  on  variations  in  the 
sexual  organs.  The  method  of  the  last  author  has  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
celebrity  which  has  rarely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  human  contrivances,  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  clearness  and  simplicity ;  and  in  its  day  it  undoubtedly 
effected  its  fiill  proportion  of  good.  Its  author,  however,  probably  *  in- 
tended it  as  a  mere  substitute  for  the  natural  system,  for  whicn  he  found  the 
world  in  his  day  unprepared,  to  be  relinquished  as  soon  as  the  latter  could 
be  settled ;  as  seems  obvious  from  his  writings,  in  which  he  calls  the  natural 
system  primum  et  ultimum  in  botanicis  desideratum  [the  first  and  last  object 
of  botany].  He  could  scarcely  have  expected  that  his  artificial  method 
should  exist  when  the  science  had  made  sufficient  progress  to  enable 
botanists  to  revert  to  the  principles  of  natural  arrangement ;  the  temporary 
abandonment  of  which  had  been  solely  caused  by  the  difi&culty  of  defining 
its  groups.  This  difficulty  no  longer  exists :  means  of  defining  natural  as- 
semblages, as  certain  as  those  employed  for  limiting  artificial  divisions,  have 
been  discovered  by  modem  botanists ;  and  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
ingenious  expedients  of  Linnaeus,  which  could  only  be  justified  by  the  state 
of  botany  wnen  he  first  entered  upon  his  career,  must  be  finally  relin- 
quished. We  now  know  something  of  the  phenomena  of  vegetable  life ; 
by  modern  improvements  in  optics,  our  microscopes  are  capable  of  revealing 
to  us  the  structure  of  the  mmutest  organs,  and  the  nature  of  their  com- 
bination ;  repeated  observations  have  explained  the  laws  under  which  the 
external  forms  of  plants  are  modified ;  and  it  is  upon  these  considerations 
that  the  natural  system  depends.  What,  then,  should  now  hinder  us  from 
using  the  powers  we  possess,  and  bringing  the  science  to  that  state  in 
which  only  it  can  really  be  useful  and  interesting  to  mankind  ?  " 

"  The  principle  upon  which  I  understand  the  natural  system  of  botany 
to  be  founded  is,  that  the  affinities  of  plants  may  be  determined  by  a  con- 
sideration of  all  the  points  of  resemblance  between  their  various  parts, 
properties,  and  qualities ;  and  that  thence  an  arrangement  may  be  deduced 
m  which  those  species  will  be  placed  next  each  other  which  have  the 
greatest  degree  of  relationship ;  and  that  consequently  the  quality  or  struc- 
ture of  an  imperfectly  known  plant  may  be  determined  by  those  of  an- 
other which  is  well  known.  Hence  arises  its  superiority  over  arbitrary  or 
artificial  systems,  such  as  that  of  Linnaeus,  in  which  there  is  no  com- 


*  We  say  certainly,  as  the  Fragments  of  a  Natural  Method  which  Lin- 
naeus \eh  beliind  liim  sufficiently  show.     See  Smith's  Gramrmr  of  Botany, 
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bination  of  ideas,  but  which  arc  mere  collections  of  isolated  facts,  not 
having  any  distinct  relation  to  each  other. 

"  This  is  the  only  intelligible  meaning  that  can  be  attached  to  the  term 
Natural  System,  of  which  Nature  herself,  who  creates  species  only,  knows 
nothing.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  our  genera,  orders,  classes,  and  the 
like,  are  more  than  mere  contrivances  to  facilitate  the  arrangement  of  our 
ideas  with  regard  to  species.  A  genus,  order,  or  class  is  therefore  called 
natural,  not  because  it  exists  in  nature,  but  because  it  comprehends  species 
naturally  resembling  each  other  more  than  they  resemble  any  thing  else. 

'*  The  advantages  of  -such  a  system,  in  applying  botany  to  useful  pur- 
poses, are  immense,  especially  to  medical  men,  with  whose  profession  the 
science  has  always  been  identified.  A  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  one 
plant  is  a  guide  to  the  practitioner,  which  enables  him  to  substitute  some 
other  with  confidence  which  is  naturally  allied  to  it ;  and  physicians  on 
foreign  stations  may  direct  their  enquiries,  not  empirically,  but  upon  fixed 
principles,  into  the  (qualities  of  the  medicinal  plants  which  Nature  has 
provided  in  every  region  for  the  alleviation  of  the  maladies  peculiar  to  it. 
To  horticulturists  it  is  not  less  important :  the  propagation  or  cultivation  of 
one  plant  is  usually  applicable  to  all  its  kindred ;  the  habits  of  one  species 
in  an  order  will  onen  be  those  of  the  rest ;  many  a  gardener  might  have 
escaped  the  pain  of  a  poisoned  limb,  had  he  been  acquainted  with  the  laws 
of  aJBfinity;  and  finally,  the  phenomena  of  grafting,  &c.,  those  curious 
operations,  which  form  one  of  the  grand  features  of  distinction  between 
the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  the  success  of  which  is  wholly 
controlled  by  the  ties  of  blood,  can  only  be  understood  by  the  students  of 
the  natural  system." 

These  quotations  sufficiently  evince  the  intelligible  manner  in  which  the 
author  discusses  his  subject.  We  shall  only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we 
confidently  trust  that  this  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  will  speedily 
find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  all  who  are  anxious  to  attain  such  a  know- 
ledge of  plants  as  will  be  permanently  and  extensively  useful.  Should 
difficulties  be  found  in  the  technical  parts  of  the  book,  the  tyro  may  rest 
assured  that  they  will  speedily  vanish  before  the  march  of  his  research. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  we  have  always 
warmly  recommended  the  adoption  of  the  natural  system;  and  it  is  our 
intention,  now  Professor  Lindley  has  produced  this  Introduction,  to  pro- 
mote its  circulation  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and  to  second  his  efforts, 
by  explaining  and  illustrating  the  contents  of  the  work,  whenever  oppor- 
tunities shall  come  in  our  way.  —  R,  S, 

Hardcastle,  Jjucy :  An  Introduction  to  the  Elements  of  the  Linnean  Sys- 
tem of  Botany,  for  Young  Persons.  London,  1830.  Post  4to,  pp.  154. 
120  wood-cuts.  Ss. 

Alman, ,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Botany  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin  :  An 

Analytical  Arrangement  of  Plants,  &c.   Dublin,  1829.   8vo. 

Jones*  f  Views  of  the  Seats,  Mansions,  Castles,  S^c.,  ofKohlemenand  Gentlemen 
in  England,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  with  other  Picturesque  Scenery, 
&c.,  engraved  in  the  first  possible  Style  of  the  Art,  from  original  Draw- 
ings, t^en  expressly  from  the  Objects  themselves,  for  this  Work,  and 
forming  Part  of  the  General  Series  of  Jones's  "  Great  Britain  Illustrated; 
or.  Picturesque  and  Architectural  Beauties  of  England,  Wales,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  displayed  in  a  Series  of  superior  Engravings  on  Steel,  by 
the  most  celebrated  Artists,  from  original  Drawings.  Including  all  the 
modem  grand  National  Improvements  in  the  United  KLingdom,  accom- 
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pajoied  by  historical,  topographical,  and  critical  Illustrations."    Part  I. 
,     4to,  with  17  splendid  Engravings  on  Steel.  To  be  completed  in  12  Parts, 
price  4^.  each. 

This  is  a  highly  finished  work  as  far  as  the  engravings  are  conperned,  and 
certainly  no  publication  of  the  kind  was  ever  produced  at  so  low  a  price. 
There  are  two  views  given  in  a  quarto  page,  each  5  in.  by  about  3  J  in. ;  and 
there  is,  on  an  average,  about  a  page  and  a  half  of  description  to  each  plate. 
The  defect  of  the  work  is,  that  mese  descriptions  are  much  too  short,  and 
that  they  are  historical  and  laudatory,  without  being  at  the  same  time  de- 
scriptive and  critical.  Such  descriptions,  indeed,  as  we  should  wish  to  see 
accompany  these  elegant  plates,  could  only  be  made  on  the  spot  by  an 
artist  of  taste.  But  if  they  included  the  gardens  and  grounds,  and  were 
made  by  an  acute  observer  and  honest  man,  they  would  have  a  powerful 
effect  in  improving  the  taste  of  country  residents.  Without  them,  the  work 
is  still  of  the  greatest  value  as  a  collection  of  engravings  of  the  finest  country- 
seats  in  the  world ;  and  being  so  remarkably  cheap,  we  recommend  it  to  all 
who  can  afford  to  indulge  in  this  description  of  luxury. 

Plantation  Journals ;  containing  Tables  for  every  Department  connected 
with  the  Business  of  Planters,  and  forming  a  complete  Diary  for  the 
Year.  London,  1830.  Letts  and  Son.  21,  2*.,  each  Table  to  be  half- 
bound. 

Matthew,  Patrick :  A  Treatise  on  Naval  Timber,  Marine,  and  Arboricul- 
turine ;  to  which  are  added,  Critical  Notes  on  Authors  who  have  recently 
treated  the  Subject  of  Planting.     Edinburgh.     8vo. 

We  have  just  received  this  goodly  volume,  and  shall  look  into  it  in  time 
to  prepare  a  critique  for  our  next  Number. 

M^Naby  Willianiy  A.L.S.  C.M.H.S.,  &c..  Associate  of  the  Medico-Botanical 
Society  of  London,  Superintendent  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Garden  of 
Edinburgh,  &c. :  Hints  on  the  Planting  and  General  Treatment  of  Hardy 
Evergreens  in  the  Climate  of  Scotland,  &c. 

Evergreens,  Mr.  M'Nab  observes,  are  much  more  sparingly  cultivated  in 
Scotland  than  good  taste  would  dictate.  One  of  the  reasons  is,  certain 
erroneous  opinions  respecting  their  treatment,  which  it  is  his  object  to  cor- 
rect. He  is  "  quite  persuaded,  that  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in  the  culti- 
vation of  these  most  ornamental  plants  proceeds  from  the  uncontradicted 
promulgation  of  certain  instructions  regarding  the  season  and  manner  of 
planting."  The  seasons  recommended  by  most  authors  are,  **  early  in  au- 
tumn or  late  in  spring,  that  is,  in  August  or  September  ;  or  in  the  end  of 
March,  in  April,  or  early  in  May."  Five  out  of  six  nurserymen  will  tell 
you,  "  spring  or  autumn ;  or,  perhaps,  early  in  autumn,  or  late  in  spring," 
Practical  gardeners  will  give  the  same  answer.  Examine  a  nurseryman's 
books,  and  you  will  find  that  the  greatest  number  of  orders  have  been 
recorded  in  April  and  May,  and  the  next  greatest  number  in  August  and 
September ;  "  very  few  are  sent  out  at  any  other  time ;  all  showing  that  the 
general  feeling  is,  that  spring  and  autumn  are  the  best  seasons  for  planting 
evergreens."  Mr.  M'Nab's  experience  has  taught  him,  that  evergreens  of  all 
kinds  may  be  planted  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  with  nearly  equal  success, 
except  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the  middle  of  August.  He  prefers,  however, 
**  late  in  autumn,  winter,  or  very  early  in  spring ;  that  is,  any  time  from  the 
middle  of  October  till  the  middle  of  December,  always  provided  that  the  wea- 
ther and  the  ground  are  favourable  :  that  is,  supposing  there  is  no  frost,  no 
drying  wind,  nor  muchsunshine,  and  that  the  ground  is  not  too  much  satu- 
rated with  wet,  either  from  continued  rain,  or  from  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
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One  of  the  principal  tbiags  to  be  attended  to  in  pUntiDf  evtrgrnnt  i^  tab 
on  a  dull  (wr  ^  winter  planting,  and  a  moiai  day  for  ipraig  aMl  autumn 
plantii^*  There  can  be  no  secret  iatbepfopcr  tRflCBMnt  of  erergreens;  if 
there  were^  I  should  say  ^at  it  w  ii  prwcstiRg  their  roots  from  becoming 
drjr  ipHiea  out  of  the  earth;  to  dmee  moist  and  cloudy  weather  fijr 
.  ^aatii^ :  and  still  better^  if  we  had  the  power,  by  foresight  or  otherwise, 
to  secure  a  contknaBce  of  such  weather  some  time  after  they  have  beeo 
plafUted.** 

ytr,  HnXih  Aclaims  any  «  title  to  originality  "  in  planting  evergreens  in 
winter;  aod  dtes  some  cases,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  where  it 
\mA  been  done  by  different  persons,  and  with  complete  success.  A  consi- 
itnble  niunber  of  the  evergreens  in  the  new  botanic  garden  were  planted 
hf  Mr<  M'Nab  in  the  winter,  **  both  in  the  dry  part  of  the  garden  and  in 
the  wet  part,  and  all  have  done  equally  well." 

This  is  the  essence  of  Mr.  M'Nab's  pamphlet ;  but  there  is  a  variety  of 
relative  matter,  of  considerable  interest  both  to  gardeners  and  nursery- 
men; something  that  is  historically  worth  notice,  and  something  that  is 
amusing.  Gardeners,  in  a  district  where  peat  earth  is  scarce,  are  directed 
to  take  as  a  substitute  equal  parts  of  peat  earthy  pit  sand^  and  vegetable 
mouldy  or  old  kot-bed  dung ;  or,  if  these  cannot  be  got,  two  parts  of  peat 
earth  and  one  part  of  pit  sand.  In  either  of  these  compositions,  thoroughly 
incorporated,  most  kinds  of  American  plants  will  grow  and  thrive  per- 
fectly. The  same  composition  may  either  be  used  as  a  top-dressing  for 
peat-earth  borders ;  or,  if  too  dear,  the  following  composition  may  be  sub- 
stituted :  — Take  one  part  vegetable  mould,  old  hot-bed  dung,  or  old  tan,  or  a 
mixture  of  all  three  ;  one  part  pit  sand,  one  part  good  garden  earth,  and  in- 
corporate them  thoroughly. 

Nurserymen  are  presented  with  a  list  of  hardy  evergreens,  a  quantity  of 
which  they  should  always  keep  in  pots,  for  sending  to  gardeners  at  a  dis- 
tance. Upwards  of  sixty  species  are  enumerated,  all  of  which,  and  a  num- 
ber of  others,  are  constantly  kept  in  pots  by  the  Loudon  nurserymen.    . 

As  matter  of  history,  we  give  the  following  extract :  —  *'  Much  has  been 
said  of  late  about  the  ignorance  of  Scotch  gardeners,  particularly  in  a  woric 
written  by  Sir  Henry  ^uart,  entitled  The  Planter's  Guide,  to  which  some 
one  has  written  an  answer,  in  a  pamphlet  under  the  title  of  Strictures  on  Sir 
Henry  Steuarfs  Planter's  Guide,  by  a  Planter  of  some  Experience.  I  think 
this  defence  of  the  profession,  by  the  author  of  the  Strictures,  was  unneces- 
sary. Sir  Henry  is  very  unmeasured  in  his  censure,  but  a  libel  is  innocent 
when  it  is  notonously  overcharged. 

"  I  am  somewhat  interested  in  this  controversy,  in  so  far  as  Sir  Henry 
has  taken  from  me  all  the  credit  of  our  success  m  transplanting  the  trees 
from  the  old  botanic  garden,  and  transferred  it  to  Dr;  Grraham.  But  this 
excites  in  me  no  degree  of  anger,  because  Sir  Henry,  at  the  same  time, 
attributes  this  success  chiefly  to  the  circumstance  of  Dr.  Graham's  having,' 
at  his  (Sir  Henry's)  suggestion,  adopted  the  previously  unheard-of  expedient 
of  cutting  the  roots  round  the  plants  some  time  before  transplanting : 
though,  t^fore  The  Planter^ s  Cruide  was  written,  I  most  distinctly  recollect 
hearing  Dn  Graham  say,  that  he  told  Sir  Henry  that  neither  he  (Dr.  Gra- 
ham) nor  I  claimed  any  merit  for  inventing  what  every  schoolboy  knew ; 
and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  I  had  prepared  the  roots  of  a  number  of  the 
transplanted  trees  in  the  spring  of  1819,  before  Dr.  Rutherford's  death, 
and,  consequently,  before  the  present  professor  of  botany  had  any  thing  to 
say  in  the  matter.  These  statements  Dr.  Graham  has  made  so  often,  both 
in  his  lectures  and  in  private  conversation,  that  I  am  sure  they  are  gene- 
rally known;  and,  therefore,  an  assertion  that  I  was  ignorant  of  this  fact, 
till  I  got  my  information,  at  second-hand,  from  Sir  Henry,  gives  me  no  sort 
of  mieasiness." 
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What  is  to  us  the  amusing  part  of  the  publication  is  the  following  quota- 
tion from  the  calendarial  index  for  April  of  the  Enci/clopcBdia  of  Gardenings 
and  the  comments  upon  it :  —  "  Plant  evergreen  trees,  as  pine,  fir,  cedar  of 
Lebanon,  holly,  and  yew  during  the  month,  but  finish  planting  deci- 
duous sorts  as  early  as  possible.  Wherever  the  plants  are  to  be,  or  have 
been,  long  out  of  the  ground,  take  good  care  to  dry  up  their  roots,  by  ex- 
posing them  as  much  as  you  can  to  the  sun  and  air ;  do  not  be  nice  in 
planting." 

'^  I  cannot  but  think,"  says  our  ingenuous-minded  and  excellent-hearted 
firiend,  "  that  these  recommendations  have,  through  inadvertency,  been 
printed ;  because  they  are  quite  at  variance  with  judicious  instructions 
given  elsewhere  by  the  same  author,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge  by 
my  own  experience,  or  from  the  dictates  of  obvious  analogy,  are  opposed  to 
every  thing  like  successful  practice." 

Mr.  M*Nab  is  not  the  only  Scotch  gardener  who  has  considered  the 
latter  sentence  taken  from  our  work  as  meant  to  be  literally  understood ; 
but  we  must  confess  that  we  are  surprised  beyond  measure  at  this  being 
the  case,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  both  Mr.  M*Nab  and  the  gardener  to 
whom  we  allude  are  well  aware  of  our  having  been  practically  engaged  in 
this  and  other  branches  of  gardening.  Other  similar  passages  will  be 
found  in  our  calendarial  index,  especially  in  that  of  the  first  edition. 
•  In  conclusion,  we  can  affirm  this  pamphlet  to  be  well  worth  purchasing ; 
and  Mr.  M*Nab  deserves  the  best  thanks  of  his  profession,  and  of  the  arbo- 
ricultural  world,  for  having  dispelled  the  prejudice  which  had  arisen  and 
tsJcen  root,  both  in  books  and  practice. 

Densonf  John,  senr,:  A  Peasant's  Voice  to  Landowners,  on  the  best 
means  of  benefiting  Agricultural  Labourers,  and  of  reducing  Poor- 
rates.  8vo,  pamphlet,  pp.  80.    Cambridge  and  London,  1830.  2s.  6d, 

We  have  incidentally  mentioned  this  excellent  pamphlet  before,  and 
regret  that  we  have  not  earlier  given  it  a  direct  notice.  It  is  dear,  but  it 
contains  a  bodjr  of  facts  of  great  value,  all  deduced  either  fi'om  the  actual 
experience  or  immediate  observation  of  the  author ;  and  it  is  a  work  which 
every  landowner,  every  justice  of  the  peace,  and  every  clergyman,  as  well 
as  every  one  else  who  reflects  on  that  momentous  question,  the  disposal 
of  our  agricultural  labourers,  should  read,  and  read  with  attention  before 
he  makes  up  his  mind  on  this  subject. 

The  reason  why  he  should  do  this  appears  in  the  title  itself,  which, 
firom  perusing  the  body  of  the  work,  we  find  most  apposite,  expres- 
sive, and  significant.  It  is  the  address  of  a  peasant  to  landowners,  on 
behalf  of  those  of  his  own  class,  his  fellow-peasants ;  showing  how  their 
privations  and  miseries  have  arisen  from  the  factitious  intervention  of 
other  men  and  other  measures  between  the  landowner  and  the  land-tiller, 
and  also  that  with  landowners  alone  resides  the  power  of  correcting 
so  unnatural,  so  distracting,  and  so  alienating  a  course.  Convinced  of  this, 
the  author,  with  a  tone  of  manly  vigour,  yet  at  the  same  time  in  the  most 
respectful  manner,  raises  his  voice,  and  makes  at  once,  at  the  fountain 
head,  an  appeal,  as  powerful  as  it  is  temperate,  as  impressive  as  it  is 
judicious. 

Lord  Braybrooke,  however,  in  a  pamphlet  which  we  have  just  received, 
and  shall  notice  in  a  future  number,  is  not  quite  of  our  opinion,  but  regrets 
that  Denson  does  not  write  in  a  milder  and  more  conciUating  tone. 
**  Nevertheless,"  says  His  Lordship,  "  I  have  met  with  no  other  publica- 
tion in  which  the  system  of  cottage  allotments  is  so  well  treated,  and 
upon  this  ground  I  recommend  the  work."  — jR,  S, 
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Africa. 

The  South  African  Quarterly  Jotimal,     Nos.  I.  and  II.   8vo.    Oct.  1829  to 

April  1830.     Cape  Town,  1830. 

We  have  great  pleasure  in  noticing  this  publication,  as  an  evidence  of 
incipient  improvement  in  a  part  of  the  world  which,  for  some  years  past, 
has  been  considered  as  retrograding  rather  than  otherwise.  Most  ot  the 
articles  in  the  two  Numbers  which  have  been  sent  us  belong  to  natural 
history  rather  than  to  gardening  or  agriculture;  nevertheless  there  are 
some  well  drawn  up  papers  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Bowie,  and  a 
variety  of  extracts  from  European  works  on  the  same  subjects.  There 
is  a  sketch  of  the  botany  ot  South  Africa,  by  Mr.  Bowie,  which  we 
consider  particularly  interesting.  His  object  is  to  direct  the  study  of 
individuals  to  the  study  of  indigenous  botany ;  and,  in  doing  this,  he  men- 
tions the  difficulty  "  in  the  selection  of  species  from  the  number  of  plants 
with  which  we  are  surrounded."  He  prefaces  a  list  of  plants  generally 
flowering  in  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March,  in 
the  Cape  district,  with  the  following  remarks : — "  The  Amaryllirfe'ep  of  the 
colony,  connecting  that  tribe  of  the  bulbous  productions  of  South  America, 
Asia,  and  Europe  with  those  of  Africa,  are  striking  features  in  the  botany 
of  the  Cape  during  the  months  specified.  Of  this  tribe,  however,  the  most 
beautifiil  and  interesting  kinds  are  not  found  in  the  Cape  district,  nor 
have  many  from  the  more  distant  parts  of  the  colony  as  yet  been  intro- 
duced to  the  flower>gardens  of  the  Cape;  and  even  those  cultivated 
flower  but  sparingly,  owing  to  the  treatment  they  receive.  The  prevailing 
droughts  during  the  months  of  December,  January,  February,  and  March 
materiaUy  affect  the  vegetable  productions,  especially  those  on  the  lower 
grounds:  it  is  in  such  seasons  that  the  productions  of  the  mountains 
shine  forth  in  their  most  splendid  array;  and  we  frequently  meet  with 
several  planta  in  flower  at  great  heights,  which  are  equally  flourishing  in 
other  months  on  the  lower  grounds.  The  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  Cape 
are  generally  perfecting  their  seeds  during  the  summer  months;  still,  how- 
ever, there  are  several  in  blossom  during  that  period,  as  their  proper 
season. 

**  Among  the  J^rlceae,  some  species  produce  a  succession  of  flowers  for 
several  months,  rendering  them  great  and  desirable  ornaments  for  the 
flower-garden. 

"  Of  the  VvotedcecBy  several  species  succeed  each  other  in  flower  so 
rapidly,  that  one  or  other  of  the  tribe  may  be  found  in  perfection  at  all 
seasons. 

**  Specimens  of  the  /rideae  are  more  or  less  to  be  met  with  in  every 
month  of  the  year ;  though  the  general  season  is  the  months  of  August, 
September,  and  October.  Many  fine  species  of  this  family,  flowering  at 
an  earlier  season,  are  overlooked." 

The  list  contains  Polygaleae,  3  sp.;  Caryophylleae, .  2  sp. ;  i?ham- 
neae,  4  sp. ;  Celastrine,  4  sp. ;  Legumindsae,  10  sp. ;  i?o8aceaB,  4  sp. ; 
Onagrariae,  1  sp.;  Cucurbitaceae,  4  sp. ;  JF^coideae,  2sp.;  Umbelliferae, 
6  sp.;  Araliaceae,  1  sp.;  Lorantheae,  3  sp. ;  Z>ip6ace8e, 4  sp.;  Comp6sitae, 
25  sp. ;  Lobelww?e<F,  5  sp. ;  Campanulaceae,  3  sp. ;  ^rlceae,  24  sp. ;  Gen- 
^TtecBy  2  sp. ;  iS>esameae,  1  sp. ;  Scrophularinae,  3  sp. ;  Labiatae,  4  sp. ; 
FerbenaceaB,  5  sp. ;  Orobancheae,  4  sp. ;  Lentibulariae,  1  sp. ;  Plumbaglneae, 
4  sp. ;  Chenopodeae,  2  sp. ;  Santaldcece,  4  sp. ;  JEuphorhidcea^,  4  sp. ; 
Urticesdy  Isp.J  -fliyriceae,  4  sp. ;  Orchideae,  6  sp. ;  /rideae,  8  sp.;  Amaryl- 
Udees,  18  sp, ;  ^^emerpcallldeae,  5  sp. ;  i^sphodeleae,  28  sp. 
-  We  shall  notice  the  gardening  part  of  this  journal  more  at  length  on 
some  fiitiure  ^occasion ;  and  its  natural  history  will  be  examined  in  our 
Magaadne  devpted  to  that  branch  of  science. 
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PART  III. 

MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE, 


Art.  I.     General  Nt^ces. 

WEEKE^t  Mode  of  heating  by  hoi  Water. — Mr.  Weekes  has  taken  out  a 
patent  for  his  improvements  "  in  raiamg,  lowering,  or  conveying  heated 
*ater;"  and  the  following  is  an  extract  from  the  specification,  as  given  in 
Newton's  Journal.  Mr.  Weekes  founds  his  citum  of  invention  on  the  (bur 
following  particulars ;  —  *'  First,  in  applying  a  cistern  to  the  boiler  for  the 
purpose  of  supplying  it  with  water,  without  making  that  cistern  a  part  of 
the  boiler,  but  oidy  connected  thereto  by  a  tube ;  secondly,  in  a  metliod  of 
raising  heated  water  to  any  retjuired  height,  for  the  purpose  of  wanning  the 
tipper  parts  of  the  building,  without  employing  pumps  or  siphons ;  thirdly, 
in  the  emplo^cilt  of  a  large  ascending  pipe,  with  a  smaller  returning  pipe 
within  it,  which  shall  convey  the  water  after  it  has  parted  with  a  portion  of 
its  heat,  at  an  elevated  situation,  back  again  to  the  cistern,  and  thence  into 
the  boiler ;  and,  fourthly,  in  the  adaptation  of  smaller  pipes  for  conducting 
the  heated  water  to  any  particular  part  of  the  building,  while  main  pipes  or 
tubes  may  be  closed,  and  out  of  action.  These  several  improvements  are 
Set  out  in  a  drawing  (^.9.),  which  represents  the  apparatus  partly  in 


section ;  a  is  the  flimace ;  b,  the  boiler ;  c,  the  cistern  for  supplying  the 
boiler,  from  which  the  water  passes  through  the  tube  d ;  the  heated  water 
rises  from  the  boiler  through  an  inclined  tube  e,  into  a  chamber  /,  and 
thence  passes  along  the  flat  tube  g g'.  This  tube  (g)  is  proposed  to  be  2 
or  3fl.  broad,  and  only  a  few  inches  deep,  in  order  that  its  upper  surface 
may  send  up  as  much  heat  as  possible;  at  the  end  of  the  tube  g  there  is  a 
receptacle  into  which  the  water  is  discharged,  and  thence  it  passes  by  ^le 
lower  tube  (h)  back  to  the  cistern  (c),  and.deicends  sgain  thrtrngh  the 
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tube  d  to  the  ik»ler;.tlini  ptoduciiig  a  continued  current  of  hot  Mrater 
dferilQgH  the  heating  tabe  g.  In  order  to  raise  the  heatecl  water  to  a  higher 
le?d,  a  close  box  (i)  is  affixed  to  a  square  chamber  (Ar)  above  the  boiler,  n*om 
which  box  the  water  ascends  by  the  pipe  /  into  a  receiver  (»>)  at  the 
top,  and  thence  flows  by  the  pipe  or  tube  n  round  the  building  to  be 
heated  in  the  same  way  as  through  the  tube  g  already  described,  and, 
having  performed  its  circuit,  descends  by  the  pipe  oo  into  the  cistern. 
Such  is  the  plan  proposed  by  the  patentee ;  but  the  principle  upon  which 
the  water  is  said  to  rise  in  the  pipe  /  rather  than  the  pipe  o  does  not 
appear.  The  third  feature  of  the  mvention  is  shown  at  p,  where  a  large 
pipe  is  intended  to  carry  up  the  heated  water  from  a  close  vessel  similar  to 
f,  inserted  into  the  tube  g ;  and  within  this  large  pipe  is  a  smaller  one  for 
bringing  down  the  water  again.  The  fourth  suggestion  is,  to  adapt  small 
pipes,  passing  alongside  of  the  tube  g,  and  branching  off,  if  necessary,  to 
the  sides,  in  order  to  convey  the  heated  water  into  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. These  may  be  employed  when  there  is  but  little  fire  in  the  furnace, 
and,  consequently,  but  a  small  quantity  of  heated  water  will  be  put  in  cir- 
culation :  to  employ  these  small  tubes  in  the  way  proposed,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  close  the  entrance  tube  gi  and  also  the  exit  of  the  tube  A,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  circulation  going  on  in  those  tubes."  (Newton*s  Jour" 
tial.  May,  1830.) 

Heating  and  ventilating  Hot-houses, —  There  is  a  paper  on  this  subject  by 
George  Knowles  of  Ripon,  in  Newton's  Journal  for  June,  in  which  a  clidm 
is  made  for  novelty  in  accomplishing  the  object  without  either  "  cistern^ 
return  pipe  or  pipes,  or  water  retained  upon  the  top  of  them  for  producing 
vapour;  and. a  general  tone  of  pretension  assumed,  which,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  invites  to  criticism."  The  present  plans,  the  writer  goes  on  to  say^ 
"  are  far,  very  far,  from  being  the  best  that  the  system  of  heating  hot- 
houses by  boiling  water  is  CBpMe  of  being  reduced  to."  This  may  be  the 
case ;  but,  we  confess,  we  cannot  discover  a  single  step  in  advance  indi« 
eated  in  the  paper  before  us,  either  in  heating  or  ventilating;  Mr.  Cottam 
having,  in  repeated  instances,  employed  only  one  pipe,  and  Messrs.  Bailey 
having  moved  shutters  by  machinery  in  the  wall  of  a  stove  opening  into 
the  back  shed,  at  Knowle,  in  Kent,  in  1819.  (See  also  Vol.  III.  p.  305.) 
Mr.  Kjiowles  uses  the  expression  boiling  water ;  but,  to  heat  with  economy 
pf  fuel,  the  water  should  not  .be  raised  high)  but  made  to  circulate  with 
rapidity.  Kewley's  plan  (Vol.  VI.  p.  377.)  is  admirable  in  this  respect. 
At  Mr:  Colville*s,  the  water  in  the  boiler  is  never  hotter  than  to  admit  of 
holding  the  hand  in  it,  though  the  hpt-house  is  raised  to  70°  >  the  difference 
between  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  the  water  is  probably  not  more 
than  20°.  Such  are  the  advantages  of  a  rapid  circulation.  A  very  little 
reflection  will  convince  any  one  that,  where  water  is  made  to  boil,  there 
must  be  a  much  greater  waste  of  heat  by  the  chimney  or  flue  than  where 
it  is  only  raised  to  90°  or  100°.  Mr.  ELnowles  proposes  to  have  openings 
in  his  pipe  to  admit  vapour  at  pleasure^  This  is  neither  new  nor  of  mudi 
consequence :  every  gardener  knows  that  if  he  has  once  got  heat  he  can 
easily  produce  steam ;  and  it  is  much  cheaper  to  raise  steam  by  i^yringing 
the  house,  and  watering  ttte  floor,  than  to  boil  water  in  order  to  obt^ 
steam.  But  lest  Mr.  Ejiowles,  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  here 
about  a  year  ago,  should  think  that  we  are  not  doing  him  justice,  we  shall 
let  him  speak  for  himself:  — 

"  The  boiler  maybe  of  the  usual  size  and  form,  suitable  to  the.  ext^nt'of 
space  intended  to  be  measi^red  by  the  fire-flue  and  boiling'watef ;  but  it 
must  have  its  top  firmly  covered,  and  in  the  cover  a  slight  self-acting  valve, 
very  easily  worked,  that  a  little  steam  may  be  retained  upon  the  surface  of 
the  water,  which  gives  a  quicker  motion  to  the  water  flowing  through  the 
pipe ;  I  say  pipe,  for  I  have  only  one  pipe  in  the  whole  apparatus.  The 
upper  aperture  in  the  boiler  to  be  placed  6  in.  below  the  top  v  aivd^roTu  t\v\& 
^  '  G  2 
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point  b^ina  the  pipe,  of  6  in.  bore,  laid  perfectly  level,  wliich  will  conv^. 
the  water  in  any  direction  whatever,  and  to  every  part  of  the  house,  if  de- 
sired; and  the  returning  end  of  this  uipe  maybe  tjirown  into  any  part  of  the 
boiler  near  the  bottom,  say  I2in.  bdowtheupper^erture;  which  12 in.  of 
MI,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe,  must  be  given  by  an  elbow  in  the 
pipe  1  and  this  elbow  may  be  placed  tn  any  part  of  its  course,  providing  that 
the  ah:hitect  carefiiUv  observes  to  increase  the  length  of  the  vertical  tubes, 
hereafter  described,  should  he  place  any  between  the  elbow  and  the  boiler. 


"  The  pipe  may  be  composed  of  castings,  dther  flat,  square,  or  round 
(say  in  411.  lengths),  with  an  aperture  in  each,  or  every  other  casting,  of 
the  same  size  as  the  bore  of  the  pipe,  or  any  less  aperture,  if  preferred, 
with  a  tube,  standing  as  much  above  the  top  of  the  pipe  as  the  top  of  the 
pipe  is  below  that  of  the  boiler,  to  prevent  the  water  from  running  over. 
Tueae  apertures  give  air  and  motion  to  the  water,  and  serve,  at  the  same 
time,  to  admit  any  quantity  of  vapour  into  every  part  of  the^house. 

"  Should  the  gardener  wish,  at  any  time,  to  give  the  vines  a  good  steam- 
ing, by  entirely  filing  the  houae  with  vapour,  the  above  plan  is  well  c^cu- 
lated  for  doing  it ;  and  requires  nothing  more  than  stopping  the  supply  of 
water  to  the  boiler,  and  reducing  the  surface  of  water  to  ^  or  3  in.  below 
the  upper  aperture  in  the  boiler.  He  may  steam  in  any  way,  or  in  any  part 
of  the  house  he  pleases,  by  keeping  such  vapour-tut)CB  open  or  shut  as  it 
best  suits  his  purpose."     (Neuiton't  Journal  for  June,  p.  125.) 

Oil  at  a  Stiiiiilaiejor  Putti/  between  the  Lapi  of  Panel  o/Glau.  —  Sir,  A 
writer  in  the  last  Number  of  your  Magazine,  I  observe,  wants  a  remedy  for  the 
cracking  of  glass  in  lap-blazed  roofs.  Puttying  is  the  old  and  an  effectual 
mode,  but  it  looka  very  ill.  In  a  large  conservatory  which  I  am  at  present 
erecting  for  myself  I  am  about  to  Si  the  laps  with  a  transparent  drying 
oil,  put  in  with  a  large  camel's  hair  pencil  i  which  will  be  held  by  capillary 
attraction,  while  it  remains  fluid  in  the  same  way  as  the  water  is  which, 
being  frozen,  causes  the  fracture.  But  the  oil  will  speedily  become  solid, 
and  will  fill  up  the  lap  as  well  if  not  better  than  putty  ;  and  it  will  never  be 
known,  on  mere  inspection,  whether  they  are  tilled  at  all  or  not.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  operation  must  be  performed  when  the  glass  is  perfectly 
dry.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Robert  Mallet.  Ryder  Row,  Dublin,  Sept.  23; 
1830. 

Siebe'i  new^ttvented  Self-f>resiwv  Coci.  (_fig.  10.)  —  This  cock  is  of  a 
ConstnictioD  different  flrom  any  hitherto  offered  to  the  public,  and  com- 
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bines  the  following  requisites,  viz.  security  against  leakage,  Biinplii:ity  of 
construction,  and  great  durHbility.  It  can  be  taken  to  pieces,  to  clean  or 
repair,  mthout  removing  the  shank  from  the  boiler  or  ci^teni,  which,  with 
the  common  cock,  is  at  all  times  inconvenient,  and  frequently  very  ex- 
pensive. The  plug  (n)  being  a  hollow  cone,  the  sediment  from  the  boiler 
or  cistern  rests  inside  tlie  cone  instead  of  against  the  wearing  part  of  the 
plug  (as  with  the  common  cock) ;  and,  immediately  on  opening  the  water- 
way (i),  it  is  washed  through  without  injuring  the  barrel  or  plug.  As  the 
water  is  constantly  pressing  on  the  inside  of  the  cone  or  plug,  consequeutiy 
the  greater  the  pressure  mun  the  boiler  or  cistern,  the  tighter  the  cock 
holds  ;  which  is  the  reverse  with  aJl  other  cocks.  This  conical  plug  is 
not  li^le  to  stick  fast,  as  it  gives  way  to  the  expansion  of  the  metal  occa- 
doned  b^  heat.  As  the  plug  wears  so  it  tightens;  and,  having  but  one 
opening,  it  has  a  greeter  lock  than  those  in  common  use.  The  screw  io 
fivnt  (c)  is  for  the  purpose  of  aihustment  when  the  plu^  turns  too  eamly. 
The  water  flows  on  lilting  up  the  handle  (d)  to  the  nosition  shown  by  the 
dotted  lines  (f),  which  brings  the  two  openings  (binad/)  in  contact. 
Those  improved  cocks  are  oiade,  by  the  inventor,  of  the  best  gun  metal, 
and  not  of  the  common  pot  metal  (which  contains  a  large  proportion  of 
lead),  and  arc  sold  at  prices  varying  troia  9t.  to  II.  If.  We  liiive  adopted 
one  of  these  cocks  in  a  boiler  for  heating  our  houseby  hot  water;  and  they 
are  also  employed  by  Walker,  Cottam,  and  some  other  engineers.  We 
strongly  recommend  them  to  all  gardeners  who  have  any  thing  to  do  with 
hot-water  or  steam  boilers,  or,  mdeed,  with  large  cisterns  or  vessels  of  any 
kind  which  require  to  be  occasionally  emptied.  Where  these  cocks  are 
sold  (143.  High  Holborn)  niay  also  be  seen  the  excellent  self-acting  water- 
closet  of  Downes,  already  recommended  (Vol.  V.  p,  545.)  as  by  far  the 
best  machine  of  its  kmd  —  Cand.     ^Vou.  25.  1830, 

Tie  Protection  of  the  Biosiom  of  Fniil  Treei  againit  Walk  from  rainsand 

frosts,  bj  means  of  projecting  boards,  has  been  suggested 

"  in  a  paper,  which  we  regret  not  to  have  room  for,  bv  T.  B. 

p,  I  After  noticing  the  injuries  to  which  blooni  is  liable  from 

■/'     I  sudden  storms  of  rain,  he  says,  "  a  couple  of  fcather- 

1^  edged  boards  may  be  nailed  together,  so  aa  to  form  a 

'  surface  of  2  ft.  in  width.     These  boards  may  be  projected 

from  the  top  of  the  wall,  at  an  angle  of  45"  (^,  11- a), 

supported  by  strutts  abuttins  against  the  waU  (A),  and 

held  m  their  place,  to  keep  them  from  being  blown  awav 

bv  wind,  by  two  strings,  one  at  each  end  of  the  board  (c), 

which  may  be  tied  to  staples  driven  into  the  bottom  of 

the  wall  "  —  T.  B.     AprU  3.  1830. 

Straw  Proiecton  for  preteniing  Fniit  Treei  from  the 
Frott  —  Sir,  1  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  one  of  the 


\ 


_  proper  to  use  it,  or  make  it  public,  I  should  be  very 

~  —  happy  to  show  you  how  I  construct  tliem.  1  have  always 
used  them  with  the  greatest  success,  and  have  thus  insured  a  crop  of 
wall  fiiiit  everj  year,  particularly  of  peaches  and  nectarines,  without  the 
danger  of  breaking  on  the  young  shoots  in  their  removal,  as  is  the  case 
with  nets  I  letthe  mats  remmn  as  long  as  the  frost  continues,  and  then 
remove  them  without  injurmg  the  trees.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c,  —  Rene 
Langel'uT.     Aclon  Lodge,  Sept.  8.  1830. 

Tt  will  easily  be  understood  from  the  figure  that  this  straw  protector 
consists  of  small  handfuls,  avera^ng  not  more  than  two  or  three  dozen  of 
straws  each,  tied  ti^ether  at  the  root  end,  and  suspended  from  the  wall, 
b^inning  at  the  bottom ;  so  that  the  ears  of  one  range  of  protectors  wift 
always  overlap  the  root  eada  of  the  other  range,  in  the  manner  o£  \!biAc\i. 
G   3 


This  mode  of  urotecting  trees  is  a  good  deal  in  use  boUi  in  France  and 
Germany,  and  has  the  recommendation  of  being  cheap.  M.  Langelier 
flnja  it  remarkably  bo  ;  and  we  hope  he  will  hare  many  imitators,  — Cond. 

TAeUnder-Jbot  Spade.  —  Sir,  Neither  amongst  the  different  tools  noticed 
by  you  in  this  Magazine  (Vol.  V.  p.  652.),  nor  any  where  else,  do  I  re- 
collect to  have  seen  described  an  instrument 
I  which  we  call  the  under-foot  spade;  and  I 
ay  that  I  have  seen  it  used  gene- 
rally elsewhere,  although  common  here ; 
and  as  many  of  your  subscribers  may  not 
be  acijuainted  either  with  it  or  ita  uses,  1 
will,  with  the  help  of  an  outline,  endeavour 
to  give  such  a  deacription  as  mav  be  fol- 
lowed. This  spade  {^.  13.)  should  be  made 
vray  strong,  the  shaft  square,  with  the  angles 
rounded  oif,  and  strongly  plated  over  the 
handle;  the  blade  about  14m.  across  and 
lain,  deep,  and  perpendicular,  with  the 
edges  cutting  sharp ;  and  a  piece  of  iron 
riveted  on  for  the  feet  (a).  For  the  stubbing 
of  hedges,  taking  the  top  sods  off  drains,  and 
various  uses  where  strength  is  wanted,  this 
spade  will  be  found  a  most  powerHil  instru' 
ment.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  — C.  P.  York, 
June  19.  1830, 
Money'l  inverted  Rose  Water'ma-jiot. — We  have  already  noticed  (Vol.V, 
p.  740.)  this  watering-pot  in  its  simpler  state,  and  have  now  to  describe  it 
as  a  finished  and  more  perfect  utensil.  The  in^rovement  consists  in  hav- 
ing the  spout  made  in  tnree  distinct  parts.  The  first  {Jig.  H.  a)  is  fixed 
to  the  body  of  the  pot,  and  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  go  easily  out  of 
r^ajr,  by  fiUing  up  the  angle  wilJi  the  hollow  compartment  (b),  in  the  top 
of  which  are  two  openings  (erf)  for  containing  —  the  larger  (c),  the  middle 
piece  of  the  spout,  or  the  larger  rose ;  and  xtie  smaller,  the  smaller  rose. 
The  larger  rose  (?)  is  for  using  without  the  middle  piece  of  the  spout,  and 
it  delivers  the  water  upwards,  as  in  the  figure  (Vol.  V.  p.  740.  fig.  176.) 
before  described ;  the  smaller  rose  {/),  which  can  only  be  used  willi  the 
middle  tube  oi  the  spout,  delivers  the  water  direct  downwards,  exactly 
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'nie  advantage  of  ihia 
rose,  therefore,  coft- 
sistB  in  the  defiaito- 
neas  of  its  action,  aa 
the  advantage  of  the 
other  cODBists  in  the 
gentleness  of  its  ao 
tion.  An  additional 
value  is  given  to  this 
part  by  the  screw- 
joints,  which  render 
It  perfectly  water- 
tight ;  and,  th^efore, 
among  other  usee, 
peculiarly  fit  for  lady  garden^v.  For  the  purposes  of  £oae  who  have 
delicate  seeds  to  raise,  or  small  cuttings  or  plants  to  water,  we  consider 
Honey's  inverted  rose-pot  a  valuable  adtlition  to  the  more  refined  uten- 
mls  of  gardening.  It  is  manu&ctured  by  Thompson  of  Oxford  Street ; 
and  may  be  ordered  through  Mr.  Money,  Mr.  Charlwood,  the  Bedford 
Conservatories,  or  any  seedsman  or  seed-shop. —~  Coiuf. 

PrevenHon  of  the  MMeui  on  Peach  and  Nectarine  Treet.  —  Sir,  The  fol- 
lowing preventive  of  the  mildew  on  peach  and  nectarine  trees  has  simpli- 
city, as  well  as  the  experience  of  many  years,  to  recommend  it :  —  Take  of 
sulphur  and  rain  or  river  water,  in  proportions  of  2  oz.  of  sulphur  to  every 
4  ^lons  of  water.  Put  the  quantity  which  may  be  required  mto  a  copper 
,  or  boiler,  and  let  it  (after  it  commences  boiling_)  boil  for  half  an  hour ;  after 
which  it  may  be  taken  out,  or  sufiered  Co  remain  until  it  becomes  of  a  te|  ' ' 
state,  when  it  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  trees  by  means  of  the  gart 
engme  or  syringe,  as  in  a  common  washing  with  water.  The  time  for  apply- 
ing it  is  annually,  as  soon  as  the  friiit  is  set  and  considered  out  of  danger. 
I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c,  —  A  Comtant  Reader  and  Siihicriber.  Dec.  28.  1830. 
7\)  dettroff  the  Grub  at  the  Root  of  CauUJloweTt,  4-e.  —  Sir,  I  venture  to 
give  you  my  observations  and  proof  of  the  benefit  of  soot  being  applied  to 
the  stems  of  cauliflowers  and  cabbages,  in  case  of  the  grub  at  the  root,  a 
small  handfiil  to  each,  and  earthing  them  immediately.  In  the  month  of  May, 
1829,  my  plants  were  all  going  off*  by  the  grub,  which  had  totally  destroyed 
'  the  lower  part  of  the  root ;  but  bv  this  application  they  threw  out  fresh 
.  fibres,  which  very  much  astonished  me,  and  the  plants  grew  more  rapidly, 
and  made  very  fine  heads.  I  also  practised  it  in  1830  with  equal  success.  — 
W.  Matheri,  Gardener  to  Ladi/  Palmer.  Wanlip  Hall,  near  LeUxiter,  Nov.  8. 
WiU  the  Melon  mule  with  the  Gourd? — The  hybrid  melon  which  I  now 
send'you  was  grown  from  seed  obtained  from  a  melon  we  have  here  under 
the  name  ■ 

with  the  flic lirbita  verrucosa  and  fljcumis ,    . . 

has  been  that  these  plants,  which  were  r^sed  from  this  seed,have  all  produced 
.  strange  and  different  hybrids,  and  have  all  fruited  very  shyly,  only  one  fruit 
having  set  on  each,  one  of  which  I  send  you ;  and  as  I  have  not  a  second, 
I  shall  be  obliged  by  your  returning  me  a  little  of  the  seed,  and  letting  me 
know  whether  the  fruit  has  any  flavour  or  not.  —  Robert  Mallei.  Ryder 
Row,  Z>ui£n,  Sept.  23.  1830. 

The  melon  was  received  on  the  evening  of  October  2.,  and  was  so  fkr 
decayed  as  not  to  admit  of  bnng  tasted ;  but,  as  the  auccada  melon  was  used 
as  well  as  the  C\icurt)ita,  it  is  much  more  likely  that  the  former  produced 
the  tfffect,  and  that  the  cross  was  between  two  melons.  The  seeds  we 
.  saved,  and  have  sent  a  few  to  Mr.  Mallet,  and  given  the  rest  to  Mr.  Charl- 
wood for  distribution.  —  Cond, 

r.   ■! 
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"Ldthi/rus  suaveolem  [?].  —  I  received  the  seeds  of  the  species  of  idthyrus 
herewith  sent  from  the  south  of  Europe,  under  the  name  of  L.  suaveolens. 
I  am  of  opinion  that  it  will  be  a  valuable  agricultural  plant,  either  as  feed 
or  hay.  In  rich  soils  I  fear  it  would  grow  too  luxuriant,  and  perhaps  too 
hard  or  woody  to  make  a  good  sample  of  hay.  It  is  in  the  poorest  soils 
that  I  fancy  it  would  prosper  most ;  and  in  such  soils  it  woidd  be  the  more 
desirable.  It  appears  to  contain  a  very  ffreat  quantity  of  sugar ;  and  horses, 
cows,  and  donkeys  eat  it  while  green  with  avidity.  The  little  I  dried  the 
latter  seem  very  fond  of.  Perhaps  the  best  mode  of  culture  would  be  to 
sow  the  seeds  in  a  small  patch ;  and  when  they  came  up,  and  the  plants  were 
sufficiently  strong,  they  might  be  planted  out  in  lines  in  the  fields.  The 
first  season,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  aflford  a  crop  of  hay, 
if  not  hay,  at  least  rich  pasturage  in  autumn,  the  following  season  they 
would  yield  a  heavy  crop ;  and,  in  addition  to  its  saccharine  properties,  it 
seeds  so  abundantly  that  it  cannot  fail  of  being  rich  provender  for  horses, 
&c.  I  have  given  some  of  it  to  Mr.  Atkinson,  to  plant  on  the  poor  soil  at 
Silvermere,  where  I  shall  have  the  opportunity  of  seeing  its  progress. 
Perhaps  you  may  think  it  worth  distributing  to  some  of  your  agricultural 
friends,  whose  observations  will  either  confirm  or  refute  my  opinion  of  it. 
The  result  I  shall  be  glad  to  learn.  —  Charles  Mackintosh,  Clareniont  Gar^ 
dens,  Dec,  7.  1830.     [Sent  to  Mr.  Charlwood  for  distribution.  —  Cond,'\ 

Field  Turnips  as  treated  by  Agronome.  —  The  first,  second,  or  third  week 
in  October  pull  up  every  turnip  in  the  farm,  whether  they  have  done  grow- 
ing or  not :  if  they  have  not,  all  the  better.  Lay  them  carefully  across  the 
top  of  the  ridges  or  drills ;  let  them  remain  in  this  state  a  week  or  a  fort- 
night before  cutting  off  the  tops  and  tails.  The  grand  advantage  of  this 
leaving  on  the  tops  is,  that  the  roots  become  doubly  nutritious,  as  well  as 
doubly  durable.  A  gardener  can  understand  all  this  from  saving  his  bulbs, 
from  taking  up  his  potatoes  while  the  stems  are  yet  growing,  and  from 
gathering  his  keeping  fruit  before  it  is  fully  ripe.  —  Agronome.  Near 
Cheadle,  Staffordshire,  Oct.2S.  1830.     (Country  Tijnes,  Nov.  1. 1830.) 
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FRANCE. 

Tours,  Jan.  1. 1831.  —  You  will,  perhaps,  on  seeing  the  date  of  this, 
think  I  have  chosen  oddly  in  writing  to  you  on  the  subject  of  the  gardens 
of  this  neighbourhood  at  this  time ;  but  it  is  precisely  because  it  is  the  sea- 
son of  mid-winter  that  I  now  employ  my  pen  on  that  subject :  were  I  to 
wait  till  I  may  have  more,  and  better  worth,  to  send  you,  I  fear  I  might 
forget  some  particulars  at  a  future  time  which  are  now  constantly  under 
niy  eye ;  and  which,  at  any  rate,  I  may  now  describe  in  more  faithful  and 
more  vivid  colours  than  when  the  present  ^pearances  are  superseded  by 
others  still  more  interesting  in  the  spring.  The  situation  of  this  city,  be- 
tween the  rivers  Loire  and  Cher,  and  the  abruptness  with  which  "  the  vine- 
covered  hills  "  on  the  right  bank  of  the  former  river  rise  close  on  its  faux* 
bourg  Symphorien,  nearly  confine  the  gardens,  cultivated  mainly  for  the 
supply  of  the  population  of  Tours  (or  the  market-gardens,  as  we  should 
call  them),  to  the  east,  the  south,  and  the  west  sides  of  the  city.  The  land 
between  the  Loire  and  the  Cher  is  alluvion  of  the  first  quality,  except 
in  places  where  the  erratic  wanderings  of  the  latter  river,  at  a  period  when 
not  so  effectually  confined  within  its  banks  as  at  present,  have  made  new 
channels  for  itself,  and  deposited  sand  in  those  it  had  lefl,  or  spread  it  over 
the  adjacent  levels.  Every  where  close  up  to  the  ramparts  of  the  city,  in 
uninterrupted  succession,  there  are  either  nurserymen's  grounds  or  market- 
^arcJens,  and  the  latter  extend  outward  in  some  places  to  a  very  consid^- 
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able  distance  ;  most  of  these  are  small,  and  are,  for  the  greafett  part^ 
cultivated  by  the  proprietors.  It  is  of  the  present  appearance  of  these  that 
I  wish  to  give  you  a  short  description.  Divided  from  each  other  by  a 
treillage  of  vines,  or  more  commonly  without  any  division  at  all,  the  vast 
tracts  of  land  covered  at  this  moment  with  the  unequivocal  marks  of  the 
most  luxurious  vegetation  astonish  and  delight  the  eye  familiarised  only 
to  the  productions  of  a  northerlv  climate.  I  have  viewed  with  pride  and 
pleasure  the  effects  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  my  countrymen  in  the 
ndghbourhood  of  London ;  but  never  did  I  any  where  before  see  (at  this 
season  of  the  year,  be  it  always  remembered)  eardens  so  completely 
covered  with  green  crops,  and  those  so  uniformly  of  the  richest  and  deepest 
hue.  Viewed  across  tne  rows,  and  at  a  little  distance,  the  whole  siuface 
of  the  country  thus  occupied  presents  to  the  eye  one  unvaried  carpet  of  the 
most  beautiful  verdure :  and  yet  we  have  had  some  sharp  frosts  and  heavy 
falls  of  snow  within  the  last  month.  A  considerable  quantity  of  ice  has 
floated  down  the  Loire  in  small  m&sses ;  and,  within  these  few  days  past, 
ice,  fully  an  inch  thick,  has  been  brought  from  the  country  for  the  confec- 
tioners' use,  the  thermometer  being  on  two  nights  as  low  as  18®  of  Fah- 
renheit. 

The  vegetables  under  cultivation  at  present  are,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  seedling  plants,  for  winter  and  spring  use ;  and  the  ground, 
as  fast  as  the  present  crop  is  taken  to  market,  is  again  and  immediately 
stocked  with  those  which  are  to  succeed  them :  so  that  the  number  of 
crops  produced  from  the  same  land  in  the  course  of  the  year  is  truly  sur- 
prising, at  least  to  a  person  accustomed  only  to  observe  the  course  of 
cropping  even  in  well  managed  gentlemen's  gardens.  The  variety  of  plants 
cultivated  for  salads,  for  which  there  is  so  much  demand  in  France,  cer- 
tainly cut  a  conspicuous  figure  amongst  the  present  crops  of  vegetables ; 
the  endive,  of  which  they  eat  great  quantities,  not  being  blanched,  as  is 
customary  in  our  gardens.  The  quantities  of  vegetables  of  large  size  and 
excellent  quality  thus  raised  is  very  great ;  and  the  prices  consequently  so 
low,  that  the  consumers  of  all  classes  within  the  city  (the  present  popu- 
lation of  which,  according  to  a  return  published  a  few  days  ago,  amounts 
to  21,928  souls)  purchase  instead  of  rearing  their  own  vegetables,  though 
there  are  many  and  considerable  pleasure  and  even  nursery  gardens  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  of  the  town.  Ihe  very  striking  difference  between  the 
appearance  of  the  common  market-gardens  here  and  those  of  any  provin- 
cial town  or  city  in  England  cannot  for  a  moment,  I  conceive,  be  attri- 
buted to  the  superior  knowledge  or  greater  skill  of  the  French  over  our 
own  gardeners.  The  soil,  a  rich  sandy  loam  of  great  depth,  and  the  cli- 
mate, notwithstanding  the  severe  cold  which,  as  above  quoted,  it  will  be 
seen  is  sometimes  felt  here,  have  each,  I  suspect,  much  to  do  in  this  busi- 
ness ;  and  the  occupiers  are  for  by  far  the  greatest  part  placed  under  the 
following  circumstances  differently  to  our  market-gardeners  in  England,  the 
effects  of  which  I  shall  leave  your  readers  to  judge  of  for  themselves  :  — 

And  first,  and  before  and  above  all,  the  French  are  proprietors  of  the  land 
they  occupy :  they  and  their  families,  all  of  whom  according  to  the  French 
laws  of  succession  are  interested  at  present  or  in  reversion  in  the  pro- 
perty, cultivate  the  land ;  and  with  what  industry  and  hearty  good  will,  a 
person  need  but  to  be  a  spectator  in  order  to  become  a  competent  judge. 
Secondly,  in  comparison  with  oiu's,  their  taxes  are  light ;  though  injuriously 
increased  in  consequence  of  the  wars  of  Bonaparte,  and  the  profligate  and 
corrupt  expenditure  of  the  public  money  since  the  restoration  of  the  now 
ex-Bourbons.  Thirdly,  they  have  no  church,  or  highway,  or  poor  rates  to 
pay ;  and,  above  all,  they  are  emancipated  from  the  grievous  burden  and 
oppression  of  tithes.  Most  if  not  all  the  land  occupied  as  above  described, 
previously  to  the  Revolution  of  1789,  belonged  either  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Tours,  or  formed  part  of  the  domain  attached  to  the  celebrated  CVvklewai 
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.de  Plessis,  the  remembrance  of  some  part  of  the  history  and  horrors  of 
which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  revived  in  his  well  known  novel  of  Quentin 
■Durward.  The  former  had  been  despotically  wrested  from  the  possession 
of  the  no  less  celebrated  Abbey  of  Marmoutier,  in  the  year  1740,  and 
added  to  the  already  enormous  possessions  of  the  see  of  Tours.  In  con*- 
sequence  of  the  Revolution  of  1789  the  government  resumed  both,  as 
belonging  of  right  to  the  nation ;  and  the  whole  was  sold  out  in  small  lots, 
•and  for.  payment  by  easy  instalments,  to  those  who  chose  to  purchase. 

This  measure  onginated  the  great  numbers  of  small  proprietors  in  France 
('said  to  amount  to  two  millions  of  persons),  which  the  present  laws  of 
.uescent  have  certainly  no  tendency  to  diminish.  Many  of  th^e  properties, 
{though  situated,  of  course,  at  greater  distances  from  Tours,   contribute 
^materially,  in  some  respects,  to  the  subsistence  of  that  city ;  and  particu- 
larly in  the  supply  of  several  excellent  varieties  of  beans  or  lentils,  com- 
^Jiionly  called  haricots,  the  cultivatioa  of  which  is  so  much  attended  to  in 
this  country,  and  so  little  in  England;  and  of  the  potato,  which  is  grown 
Jn  very  large  quantities,  and  of  excellent  quality.  For  the  general  introduce 
.tion  of  this  root  into  this  neighbourhood,  at  least,  and  for  the  capital  sorts 
which  they  now  possess,  the  natives  are  indebted  chiefly  to  our  country- 
/men,  many  of  whom  have  so  long  resided  amongst  them.     Turnips  also 
begin  to  be  cultivated ;  and,  when  dressed  for  the  table,  are  not  inferior  in 
quality  to  those  grown  in  England.     The  lands  on  which  these  three  sorts 
of  v^etables  are  grown :  are  made  to  produce  winter  vetches  in  the  inter- 
vals ;  and  in  the  courses  of  their  crops  wheat  is  not  forgotten,  the  produce 
of  which  at  harvest  time,  if  at  all  in  proportion  to  the  present  appearance 
of  the  young  plants,  must  be  very  great.   Most  of  these  crops  are  the  pro- 
duce of  spade  culture,  which  is  adopted  to  a  great  extent  in  the  rich  lands 
near  the  city.    Fifty  or  a  hundred  persons  are  to  be  seen  together  at  times, 
in  different  portions  of  the  flat  lands,  the  proprietors  and  families  of  adjoin- 
ing spots,  all  working  with  their  spades,  and  not  unfrequently  shouting  in 
unison,  the  Parisienne.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  in  my  morning  rides, 
I  saw  many  of  these  persons  thus  employed,  whilst  others  were  carrjdng 
earth  in  be^kets  on  their  backs,  across  land  too  tender  to  bear  a  wheel  of 
any  description,  to  fill  up  holes,  and  to  raise  the  ground  into  beds  for  cul- 
tivation, which  would  have  been  otherwise  too  wet  and  low.     This  was  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  partly  within  the  boundary  of  the  park 
wall  of  Plessy,  a  considerable  length  of  which  still  remains ;  though  of  the 
castle  itself  nothing  is  left  but  a  single  tower,  to  mark  where  once  stood 
that  horrible  fortress  and  favourite  residence  of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  which 
for  so  long  a  space  of  time  spread  terror  and  dismay  throughout  the  sur- 
rounding country.     And,  thank  Heaven !  where  "  every  yard  of  ground 
around,"  except  the  "  permitted  path  "   itself,  was  formerly  "  rendered 
dangerous,  and  well  nigh  unpracticable,  by  snares  and  traps,  armed  with 
scythe-blades,  which  shred  off  the  unwary  passenger's  limb  as  sheerly  as  a 
hedge-bill  lops  a  hawthorn  sprig ;  and  where  were  calthropes  that  would 
pierce  your  foot  through,  and  pitfalls  deep  enough  to  bury  you  in  for 
ever,"  * —  now,  women  and  children  walk  to  and  fro  in  perfect  safety ;  and 
.  with  a  proud  feeling  of  reconquered  rights,  and  conscious  property,  the 
•men  of  Touraine  cultivate  their  own  land.  —  John  H.  Moggridge. 

GERMANY. 

Prussian  Horticultural  Society.  —  At  the  Eighty-ninth  Meeting  of  this 
Society,  held  on  the  12th  of  September,  1830,  the  following  papers  were 
reported :  — 

*  Quentin  Durward. 
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A  ktter  from  the  Royal  Swedish  Academy  of  Agriculture  at  Stockholm, 
which,  in  communicating  the  Transactioru  of  the  academy  published  up  to 
that  time,  announced  its  readiness  to  form  a  closer  connection  with  the 
Society,  in  order  to  effect,  in  common,  the  object  of  both. 

A  letter  of  the  same  purport  from  the  Westphalian  Society  for  cultiva* 
tion,  established  at  Minden. 

A  treatise  by  Burgomaster  Borggreve,  of  Bevergem,  upon  the  ravages  of 
the  larvae  of  the  cabbage  gnat  ([T^pula  oleracea),  and  more  especially  of  a 
fly  (Anthomyia  brassicae)  which  frequents  plants  of  the  cabbage  genus, 
particularly  the  cauliflower,  and  the  means  of  prevention.  For  this  pur- 
pose, the  author,  after  careful  experiments,  recommends,  among  other 
things,  the  sifting  of  a  mixture  consisting  of  two  thirds  soot  and  one  third 
earth  over  the  seed ;  the  sowing  of  the  cauliflower  on  a  bed  which  had  been 
thickly  covered  in  the  preceding  autumn  with  dill ;  the  encircling,  on  trans- 
planting, as  soon  as  the  plant  begins  to  shoot  up,  th^  upper  part  of  the  root 
with  a  coat  of  well  kneaded  loam ;  the  planting  deeply,  to  the  head,  and 
surrounding  the  plant  with  moss,  heaping  up  the  earth  around  it.  Here 
Borggreve  also  confirms,  by  experience,  the  good  effect  of  sprinkling  pul- 
verised charcoal  over  beds  destined  for  onion  seed.  The  mixing  of  char- 
coal powder  with  the  superficial  mould,  to  protect  bulbous  roots  against 
the  larvae  of  a  fly  (Anthomyia  ceparum),  has  already  been  recommended  in 
the  Transactions  of  the  Society. 

Further  remains  by  the  gardener  to  the  Institute,  Bouche,  upon  the 
destruction  of  tulip  bulbs  by  a  fungus  (Sclerotium  Tidipdrum  Schedl.X 
from  which  they  may,  in  some  measure,  be  preserved  by  filling  up  the  beoi 
with  fresh  eartn,  and  by  transplanting  the  tulips  to  other  beds. 

Communications  from  Professor  von  Schlechtendal,  consisting  of  ex- 
tracts from  the  interesting  work  of  Dr.  Gxippert,  which  is  now  published  at 
Breslau,  upon  the  developement  of  heat  in  plants,  their  freezmg,  and  the 
"means  of  protecting  them ;  also,  a  highly  mteresting  description  of  the 
hotanical  gardens  at  Palermo,  from  a  recent  number  of  the  RatUbon  Botani- 
'  ad  Journal, 

Herr  Otto,  garden  director,  has  given  an  account  of  the  Arbor  Vitae 
(Tliuja  occidentalis)  in  Heidelberg,  which  is  212  years  old.  He  has  also 
supplied  historical  communications  upon  the  increase  of  the  collections  oi^ 
palms  on  the  continent  of  Europe  within  the  last  ten  years.  According  to 
his  account,  it  appears  that  the  royal  botanic  garden  of  Berlin,  which, 
twelve  years  ago,  could  not  boast  of  more  than  3  or  4  species  of  palms, 
now  contains  62 ;  and,  including  the  Cycadeae,  about  80  species.  To  these 
must  be  joined,  as  a  valuable  acquisition  to  science,  the  48  examples  of 
rare  kinds  brought  from  the  royal  collection  of  Paris  to  Peacock  Island,  of 
which  18  new  species  are  destined  for  Berlin.  Herr  Otto,  referring  to  what 
he  had  repeatedly  observed  during  his  late  visit  to  Paris,  has  made  some 
appropriate  remarks  upon  the  extraordinarily  low  price  of  plants  exposed 
for  sale  in  the  flower-market  of  Paris,  which  are  still  rather  rare  with  us, 
such  as  the  Ixora  cocclnea,  the  difierent  species  of  Lantana,  Citrus  myrti- 
fdlia,  and  the  newest  Pelargonia.  He  has  likewise  given  fiirther  information 
on  the  celebrated  peach  gardens  at  Montmirail,  the  espalier  walls  of  which, 
if  in  one  row,  would  extend  to  the  distance  of  several  miles ;  on  the  large 
and  not  less  celebrated  cherry  and  strawberry  grounds  at  Montmorency ; 
on  the  great  abundance  of  all  kinds  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  nursery  gar- 
dens of  Paris ;  and  on  M.  Boursouit's  curious  collections  of  palms,  arauca- 
rias,  and  magnolias  there.  Herr  Otto,  besides,  explained  by  manipulation 
the  method,  usually  as  easy  as  successftd,  employed  in  the  magnificent  gar- 
den of  M.  Soulange-Bodin  at  Fromont,  for  prc^agating  camellias,  azaleas, 
and  paeonies,  &c.,  by  herbaceous  grafting. 

Of  the  various  plants  and  fruits  introduced  for  inspection,  or  for  orna- 
menting the  place  in  which  this  Meeting  was  held,  the  foWoVmjg,  ^moT\% 
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others,  were  worthy  of  remark :  —  Two  large  samples  of  Clkhra  arbdrea,  a 
new  Bilbergia,  "Sicotidna  alkta,  a  select  collection  of  various  kinds  of  fuch- 
sias (some  of  them  new),  fiedychium  coccineum  and  Gardneridnumy  Beau- 
fortia  decusskta,  a  skilfully  arranged  collection  of  flowers  of  rare  varieties 
of  Georgiraa,  three  remarkable  pine-apples,  diamond  grapes  of  uncommon 
sweetness,  various  kinds  of  plums  and  melons. 

Models  were  exhibited  of  a  very  efficient  instrument  for  facilitating  the 
gathering  of  potatoes,  invented  by  a  watchmaker  of  Stolpe,  named  Gerdum, 
accompanied  by  a  comprehensive  description  and  a  print,  published  by  the 
inventor.  A  wish  was  expressed  that  trials  of  the  instrument  might  be 
made  by  farmers  and  agricultural  societies,  and  the  results  of  the  experi- 
ments communicated.  —  G.  R.     Nov,  1 1. 1830. 

ASIA. 

General  Improvement  —  The  Governor-General  invites  the  communica- 
tion of  all  suggestions  tending  to  promote  any  branch  of  national  industry, 
to  improve  the  commercial  intercourse  by  land  and  water,  to  amend  any 
defects  in  the  existing  establishments,  to  encourage  the  diffusion  of  educa- 
tion and  useful  knowledge,  and  to  advance  the  general  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness of  the  British  empire  in  India.  This  invitation  is  addressed  to  all 
native  gentlemen,  landholders,  merchants,  and  others ;  to  all  Europeans, 
both  in  and  out  of  the  service,  including  that  useful  and  respectable  body 
the  indigo  planters,  who,  from  their  uninterrupted  residence  in  the  Mofiis- 
sil,  have  peculiar  opportunities  of  forming  an  opinion  upon  some  of  these 
subjects.  Communications  to  be  addressed  to  the  private  or  military  secre- 
tary of  the  Governor-General.  By  conmiand.  A,  JDobbs,  Private  Secretary^ 
Government  House,  Feb.  23.  1829.     (Times ,  Aug.  1.) 

We  addressed  a  letter  to  Mr.  Dobbs  (dated  Aug.  1.  1829),  recommend* 
ing  a  national  establishment  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  all  ranks, 
from  infancy  to  the  age  of  puberty,  accompanied  by  a  copy  of  our  pamphlet 
Des  Etablissemens  pour  P Education  Publiqy^e,  &c.,  and  Nos.  V.  and  VI. 
of  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History y  and  No.  XVIII.  of  the  Gardenei^s 
Magazine.  We  subsequently  sent  to  the  India  House,  for  Mr.  Dobbs, 
*'  Parochial  Institutions ;  or,  an  Outline  of  a  Plan  for  a  National  Education 
Establishment,  suitable  to  the  Children  of  all  Ranks,  from  Infancy  to  the 
Age  of  Puberty ;  as  a  Substitute  for  the  National  Churches  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland."  Of  this  pamphlet  only  one  hundred  were  prmted, 
which  were  given  away.  —  Cond, 

English  Language.  —  The  introduction  of  the  English  language,  and  of 
a  national  system  of  education,  in  British  India,  are  among  the  important 
public  objects  enlarged  on  by  Mr.  Buckingham  in  his  popular  lectures  on 
that  country.  Among  the  results  which  he  proposes  to  obtain  are,  the 
exercise  of  public  opinion  on  public  men,  the  augmented  consumption  of 
English  goods,  the  employment  for  our  surplus  educated  classes,  and  an 
improved  race  of  colonial  offspring  to  perpetuate  the  British  name.  — Cond. 

The  Botanic  Garden  at  Singapore,  established  by  the  government,  is 
proceeding  most  satisfactorily,  and  the  clove  trees  are  in  a  thriving  state. 
(^Singapore  Newsp.,  Jan.  11, 1829.) 

The  Tarfa  or  Tamarisk  Trees  (Tlunarix  Lin.)  delight  particularly  in  sand ; 
and,  in  the  driest  season,  when  ml  vegetation  around  them  is  withered,  never 
lose  their  verdure.  This  tree  is  one  of  the  most  common  productions  of  the 
Arabian  Desert,  from  the  Euphrates  to  Mecca,  and  is  also  fi*equent  in  the 
Nubian  deserts;  its  voung  leaves  form  an  excellent  food  for  camels. 
{fiurckhardCs  Travels!) 

Cultivation  in  Arabia.  —  **  Although  the  Arabs  cultivate  the  ground,  they 
do  not  hold  it  in  any  fixed  occupancy.  The  whole  region  is  one  immense 
common,  over  which  the  different  tribes  are  in  continual  motion.  When 
they  come,  at  the  rainy  season,  to  a  favourable  spot,  they  sow  it,  wait  about 
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three  months  for  its  growth,  reap  the  harvest,  and  proceed  onward.     The 
Fellahs,  or  fixed  cultivators,  are  the  objects  of  their  most  profound  contempt, 
and  an  alliance  with  them  is  considered  as  involving  the  deepest  ignominy. 
(Ed.  Rev,,  Sept.  1828.) 

AFRICA. 

Ancient  Agriculture  and  Hortwidture.  —  M.  Champollion,  now  in  Eg}pt, 
has  sent  home  a  nimiber  of  drawings,  copied  from  the  tombs.  Among  diese 
are  the  following :  —  Tilling  the  ground  with  oxen,  or  by  hand ;  sowing ; 
treading  the  ground  by  rams,  and  not  by  hogs,  as  Herodotus  says ;  five  sorts 
of  ploughs ;  the  use  of  the  pickaxe ;  the  reaping  of  wheat ;  the  gathering  of 
flax ;  the  putting  these  two  kinds  of  plants  into  sheaves ;  the  carrying  to  the 
miU,  the  threshing,  measuring,  stormg  in  the  granaries ;  two  drawings  of 
large  granaries  on  difierent  plans ;  the  flax  carried  by  asses ;  a  number  of 
other  agricultural  operations,  among  them  the  gathering  of  the  lotus,  the 
culture  of  the  vine ;  the  vintage,  its  carrying  home ;  two  presses,  one  worked 
by  the  hand,  and  the  other  by  mechanism ;  the  putting  the  wine  into  bottles 
or  jars,  carrving  it  to  the  cellar,  &c.  &c.  Horticulture :  the  gathering  of 
figs,  &c. ;  cultivation  of  the  onion,  irrigation,  &c.  The  whole  with  explana- 
tory hieroglyphic  inscriptions :  also,  the  intendant  of  the  country-house,  the 
secretaries^  &c.    (Le  Globe,) 

WEST  INDIES. 

Bath  Gardens y  Jamaica,  St,  Thomas  in  the  JEast,  Oct,  1.  1830. —  The 
curator,  wishing  anxiously  to  improve  the  state  of  the  botanic  gardens  of 
the  Bath  of  St.  Thomas  the  Apostle,  will  be  most  gratefiil  to  all  those  pub* 
lie-spirited  persons  and  botanical  amateurs  who  will  favour  him  with  new 
or  rare  plants  or  seeds,  &c. ;  and  he  will  always  readily  supply  such  other 
plants  in  exchange  as  the  gardens  possess,  which  can  be  spared.  Any  thing 
addressed  to  the  care  of  the  Jamaica  Society,  Kingston ;  Messrs.  E.  Tay- 
lor and  Co.,  Morant  Bayj  or  Samuel  Wyndowe,  Esq.,  Port  Morant,  on 
due  advice,  will  meet  every  attention  and  punctual  return.  The  object  is 
to  make  these  gardens  a  kind  of  central  depot  between  the  old  and  new 
worlds,  for  many  of  the  articles  of  conmierce,  for  which  we  now  pay  great 
prices ;  but  which  might  not  only  be  produced,  but  grown  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  admit  of  their  exportation.  Possessing  hills  and  valleys  of  diflerent 
temperatmres,  from  50®  to  100°,  plants  coming  firom  almost  every  country 
in  tne  world  may  be  grown  to  perfection  in  this  island.  Trusting  our 
objects  will  meet  with  your  approbation,  I  remain,  Sir,  &c.  —  2%omas 
Higson, 

AUSTRALIA. 

New  Zealand,  — We  lately  (Vol.  VI.  p.  486.)  made  some  observations 
on  the  eligibility  of  this  island  as  a  fitter  place  lor  emigration  than  Sydney 
or  the  Swan  River ;  and  we  are  happy  to  find  our  observations  more  than 
confirmed  by  a  paper  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  October  23.  1830.  New 
Zealand  is  there  stated  to  be  more  an  agricultural  than  a  pastoral  country. 
The  climate  is  said  to  be  temperate,  the  surface  hilly,  with  numerous  abrupt 
ridges  abounding  in  fine  timber,  and  a  series  of  the  richest  valleys,  pro- 
ducing Indian  com  and  wheat,  without  a  risk  of  failure  fi'om  either  cold  or 
hot  blighting  winds.  Potatoes,  carrots,  turnips,  and  every  other  species  of 
culinary  vegetable,  the  missionaries  found  to  grow  as  luxuriantly  as  in  Bri- 
tain. **  The  Church  of  England  missionaries,  all  men  of  liberal  education, 
speak  in  raptures  of  the  scenery,  the  climate,  the  productiveness  of  the 
soil,  and  of  the  mental  capabilities  of  its  yet  rude  inhabitants ; "  and  they 
declare  that  all  that  is  wanting  to  render  the  island  highly  civilised  and 
flourishing  is  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government  by  some  civilised 
powep,  and  the  diflusion  of  education.    (See  the  excellent  article  \xv  \)(\* 
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Chronicle  above  alluded  to,  and  the  work  of  Mr.  Earl,  now  in  course  of 
publication.)  —  Cond. 

Fruit  Trees  sent  to  Van  DieniaiCs  Land,  —  Among  the  goods  brought  out 
by  the  Wave,  for  the  Van  Dieman's  Land  Company,  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  observing  a  very  excellent  assortment  of  fruit  trees  of  all  kinds. 
Capt.  Lister  must  have  taken  unwearied  pains  in  attending  to  them  during 
the  voyage,  as  almost  every  one  is  alive,  with  the  exception  of  the  sti^w- 
berry  and  raspberry  bushes,  which  have  entirely  perished.  We  regret,  how- 
ever, to-  see.  that  the  whole  of  the  apple  trees  are  covered  with  American 
blight,  the  insect  being  already  matured  and  prepared  to  fly  the  moment  the 
box  is  opened.  Though  this  proves  that  tbe  insect  must  have  been  in  the 
ground  or  round  the  roots  in  the  first  mstance,  it  evidently  shows  that  the 
close  atmosphere  which  it  enjoyed  in  the  pent-up  boxes  is  peculiarly  fa- 
vourable to  its  propagation  :  and  thus  we  see  that  those  gardens  which  are 
in  the  lowest  and  most  confined  situations,  and  but  little  exposed  to  winds, 
are  most  attacked  by  it.     {Hobart  Town  Courier y  July  17.  1830.) 

We  find,  from  advertisements  in  the  same  paper,  that  the  average  price 
of  young  healthr  fiiiit  trees,  of  the  ordinary  kinds,  in  Hobart  Town,  is  5s^ 
each ;  and  that  nawthom  berries  form  an  article  of  exportation.  These, 
deprived  of  their  pulp,  sell  at  10  guineas  a  bushel.  —  Cond, 
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Peake*s  Vases,  Flower-pots,  Tallies,  and  other  Gardening  Articles,  will  be 
found  figured  and  enumerated  in  the  advertising  sheet  which  accompanies 
this  Number.  To  those  who  have  not  seen  any  of  these  vases,  we  think  it 
but  justice  to  Mr.  Peake  to  state  that  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship  far  ex- 
ceeds any  thing  of  the  kind  which  has  hitherto  been  attempted  in  England ; 
and,  as  far  as  we  know,  they  are  equally  in  advance  of  the  pottery  of  the 
Continent,  and  even  of  Italy.  We  have  seen  at  Earl  Mansfield's,  at  Caen 
Wood,  a  number  of  vases  of  potter's  ware,  lately  chosen  by  the  family  wheil 
in  Italy,  and  now  arranged  in  the  flower-garden.  We  were  informed  by  a 
London  potter,  that  these  vases  were  so  much  prized  by  Lady  Mansfield, 
that  she  declined  allowing  him  to  get  copies  of  them,  lest  they  should  be 
rendered  common.  We  were  therefore  rather  curious  to  see  them ;  and, 
having  applied  at  the  season  when  they  are  set  out  of  doors  (for  during 
winter  they  are  kept  under  cover),  we  must  say  we  never  were  more  disi^ 
pointed.  In  general  form  they  are  misshapen,  and  the  details  of  the  sculp- 
tures, flutings,  mouldings,  and  foliage  are  very  imperfect.  Deprive  them  of 
the  associations  connected  with  the  country  they  came  fi*om,  and  they 
would  not  find  purchasers  in  an  English  earthenware  shop.  We  cannot 
say  that  we  admire  the  forms  of  all  Mr.  Peake's  vases ;  that  may  be  matter  of 
taste :  but  for  the  correctness  of  the  shapes  intended  to  be  given,  the  sharp- 
ness of  the  sculpture,  and  the  foliage,  we  will  say,  that  neither  the  Italian 
vases  at  Caen  Wood,  nor  any  which  we  have  seen  in  Boboli,  or  other  gar- 
dens at  Florence,  or  in  any  gardens  in  Italy  or  France,  are  at  all  to  be 
compared  with  them.  The  column  for  a  sun-dial,  or  for  supporting  a  bust, 
is  an  object  perfectly  beautiful  in  its  kind. 

The  brick  tallies  for  naming  trees  in  arboretums  will,  we  are  of  opinion, 
be  found  far  superior  to  any  other  for  this  purpose ;  they  are  formed  of 
semi-metallic  earth,  and  must  last  for  centuries :  their  cost,  delivered  in 
London,  is  only  from  3*.  to  4«.  per  100. 

These  brick  tallies  have  panels  in  the  end,  like  Murray's  tally  (Vol.  III. 
p.  28.),  and  the  name  may  either  be  printed  on  a  card  or  written  on  a  slip  of 
wood^  and  covered  by  a  piece  of  glass,  and  so  made  air  and  water  tight  by 
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puttj ;  or,  what  would  perhaps  be  better,  &  plate  of  dull  white  eiuthenware 
might  be  made  to  fit  the  panel,  with  the  name  painted  on  it,  glazed  and 
burnt  in,  or  painted  and  varnished,  and  then  made  secure  by  putty. 

Mr.  Peake's  Grecian  tiles  for  roofing  cottages  we  have  already  figured 
(Vol.  VI.  p.  154.);  he  has  since  greatlv  improved  the  joint-tile;  and  he 
(considers,  that  these  tiles,  beine  made  h'om  semi-metalhc  earth,  will  form 
one  of  the  most  durable  of  roots,  both  for  small  and  larse  buildings. 
•  In  our  next  Number  we  shall  probably  give  fibres  of  all  the  cmjects  al- 
luded to,  with  some  further  details ;  in  the  mean  tune  we  consider  the  above? 
notice  as  due  to  Mr.  Peake,  for  his  liberality  and  public  spirit,  in  having,  at 
our  request,  gone  to  a  very  considerable  expense  in  preparations  for  the-, 
manufacturing  of  these  articles.  —  Coiid. 

To  be  able  to  draw  Flowers  botanicallyy  and  Fruit  horticitliuralfyy  that  is, 
with  the  characteristics  by  which  varieties  and  subvarieties  are  distinguished/ 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  accomplishments  of  young  ladies  of  leisure,  living*, 
in  the  country.  It  is  due  to  Mrs.  Withers  of  Grove  Terrace,  Lisson 
Grove,  to  state  that  her  talents  for  teaching  these  objects  are  of  the  highest 
order,  as  many  of  the  plates  in  the  TVaruactioTu  of  the  Horticultural  Society 
and  the  Pomo/ogical  Magazine  abundantly  show.  We  have  observed,  with. 
DO  small  pride  and  pleasure,  that  several  of  our  principal  nurserymen,  not 
only  about  London,  but  in  the  country,  have  brought,  or  are  bringing,  for- 
ward their  daughters,  so  as  to  be  competent  to  make  scientific  portraits, 
not  only  of  fruits  and  flowers,  but  of  trees  and  shrubs,  in  their  different 
stages  of  growth.  When  once  a  system  of  education  is  formed  which  shall 
embrace  sul  modem  improvements,  and  when  that  system  shall  be  univer- 
sally applied,  the  drawing  and  making  portraits  of  all,  or  of  any  objects 
whatever,  will  be  as  general  an  accomplishment  as  penmanship  is  now.  To 
all  the  mechanical  trades,  drawing  is  perhaps  of  more  use  than  either  writings 
or  arithmetic.  It  is  of  immense  use  to  a  gardener ;  and  we  hope  no  young- 
read^  will  neglect  its  acquirement.  He  may  do  it  by  continually  copying 
the  cuts  in  this  Magazine,  or  Plate  I.  of  Illustrations.  —  Cond, 

The  Botany  of  various  Parts  of  North  America  being  very  imperfectly. 
known,  we  l^m  with  pleasure  from  Mr.  William  Christy,  jun.,  that  "  Dr.^ 
Hooker  and  others  are  going  to  subscribe  and  send  out  Mr.  Drummond 
to  New  Orleans ;  whence,  on  the  approach  of  summer,  he  will  ascend 
the  river^  and  get  into  the  country  bordering  on  Mexico  or  California, 
which  is  expected  to  prove  a  most  mteresting  field.  Mr.  Drummond  willr 
send  home  dried  specimens,  roots,  and  seeds,  and  also  birds  and  insects,  to 
tibe  various  subscribers,  according  to  their  wishes,  and  the  amount  of  tlie 
sums  they  advance,  and  afterwards  collect  for  sale  on  his  own  account.'* 
We  hope  the  expedition  will  prove  successful.  —  Cond,  Dec,  4.  1830. 

An  adventure  similar  to  the  above,  although  not  so  well  advised,  was 
embarked  in  by  a  very  enterprising  young  man,  Mr.  Thomas  Brickes  of 
Wroxham,  Norfolk,  about  two  years  ago.  Fired  by  the  successes  ofother 
collectors,  and  strongly  desiring  to  visit  foreign  countries,  he  si^dted  some 
gentlemen,  to  whom  he  was  known,  to  make  the  advances  necessary  to  send 
him  out.  This  diey  did ;  and,  af^  a  boisterous  passage  of  nineteen  weeks 
and  five  days,  he  landed  at  Valparaiso.  Since  his  arrival  he  has  sent  home 
Irirds,  insects,  plants,  and  seeds.  The  late  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  Bury 
Hill,  was  one  patron,  to  whom  birds  and  plants,  both  of  considerable  int^ 
rest,  were  sent.  Another  patron  is  the  Rev.  Geo.  Reading  Leathes,  Shrop- 
ham  Hall,  Norfolk,  who  has  received  seeds ;  and  a  third  patron  is  Robert 
Bevan,  Esq.,  Rougham,  Suffolk,  who  has  received  seeds  and  insects,  if  not 
also  birds.  This  last  gentleman  has  submitted  the  insects  to  the  cogni- 
zance of  the  distinguished  Rev.  William  Kirby,  who  finds  some  peifect 
novelties  among  them,  which  he  has  already  described,  if  nqt  published ; 
and  the  seeds  M^.  Bevan  has.  intrusted  to  me  skilful  cultivation  of  Mr. 
Kiu^it)  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea,  where  several  are  aX  lYv^  ^caoftc 
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growing.  Mr.  Bridges  has  fixed  his  residence  at  Valparaiso,  as  a  general 
collector  and  vender  of  all  the  productions  of  nature,  which  he  will  pro- 
cure by  incursions  into  the  adjacent  country,  and  by  purchasing  of  the 
natives,  making  his  residence  the  depot  of  his  acquisitions.  Mr.  Bridges 
had  spent  some  years  *  among  the  plants  already  in  England  before  his 
departure,  and  was  by  no  means  wholly  uninformed  in  the  other  depart- 
ments of  nature.  We  consequently  anticipate  much  benefit  to  natural 
science  fi'om  his  labours,  and  hope  n'om  time  to  time  to  be  enabled  to  de- 
scribe the  progress  of  them.  — J.  Z).    Jan.  8.  1831. 

A  Public  Botanic  Garden  near  London,  — We  have  heard  botanists  regret 
and  express  their  astonishment  at  the  non-existence  of  a  public  botanic 
garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in  which  the  most  perfect  collec-^ 
tion  that  the  scientific  connections  and  resources  of  the  empire  could  fur- 
nish should  be  preserved  and  cultivated.  Such  an  institution,  they  repre- 
sent, is  much  wanted,  and  would,  did  it  exist,  give  a  prodigious  impulse  to 
the  progress  of  botany. '  If,  say  they,  a  person  is  now  desirous  to  acquaint 
himself  with  any  particular  family  of  plants,  he  must  traverse  the  whole 
suburban  circuit  of  London,  to  find  in  the  various  plant  establishments  the 
species  which  compose  it ;  a  course  of  study  evidently  so  absorbent  of 
time  and  resources  as  to  prevent  many  fi'om  adopting  it :  but  which  persons, 
could  they  recur  to  one  comprehensive  skilfully  managed  collection,  where 
all  the  species  of  any  family,  or  nearly  all,  could  be  found  assembled, 
would  at  once,  and  with  joy,  resort  thither  and  obtain  the  knowledge  they 
desired.  The  present  time  is,  for  various  reasons,  and  among  others  one 
which  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  mention,  more  than  usually  favourable  for 
carrying  such  a  project  into  execution.  Were  any  botanist  at  leisure  to 
draw  up  a  scheme,  and  canvass  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood  for  sub- 
scribers at  5/.  a  share,  or  a  guinea  a  year,  we  are  certain  he  would  succeed.. 
—-R.JS.    Jan.lO.  1831. 

Change  in  the  Site  of  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmund* s, —  It  has 
for  several  weeks  been  understood  that  a  negotiation  was  pending,  which, 
had  for  its  object  one  of  the  greatest  acquisitions  that  it  is  possible  for  this 
town  to  receive,  we  allude  to  the  conversion  of  the  beautiful  Abbey 
Grounds  into  a  botanic  garden ;  for  which  purpose,  we  have  now  the  plea- 
sure of  announcing  that  the  Marquess  of  Bristol  will  grant  a  long  lease  to 
Mr.  Hodson,  the  able  superintendent  of  the  present  garden.  Every  one 
who  is  acquainted  with  the  extent  and  picturesque  character  of  these 
grounds,  the  site  of  the  great  court  of  the  abbey  and  the  abbot's  pa^ 
lace,  must  be  aware  how  highly  eligible  they  are  for  the  contemplated 
purpose ;  so  much  so,  that  we  question  whether  any  thing  more  beautiful 
of  the  kuid,  than  they  are  capable  of  being  rendered,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
kingdom.  The  garden  will  be  entered  through  the  magnificent,  we  may 
almost  say  unrivalled,  gateway  of  the  abbey,  the  vacant  spaces  on  each  side 
of  which  will  be  enclosed  with  palisades,  and  planted,  and  the  old  walls  will 
be  covered  with  ivy.  During  the  day-time  the  unsightly  boarded  doors  will 
be  thrown  back,  and  inner  gates  of  open  work  will  exhibit  an  enchanting 
vista  fi'om  the  Angel  Hill,  which  has  been  the  only  thing  needed  to  render 
that  fine  area  absolutely  perfect.  This  great  improvement  will  give  to  the 
inhabitants,  at  a  small  cost,  the  enjoyment  of  a  beautifiil  garden  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  their  own  houses,  abundantly  spacious  for  the 
purposes  of  air  and  exercise,  and  exhibiting  such  charms  of  scenery  as  are 
rarely  to  be  found  in  immediate  contact  with  the  seat  of  business.  The 
**  lungs  of  the  town  "  will,  in  fact,  be  close  to  its  heart.  It  is  an  improve- 
ment which  has  long  been  desired ;  and  the  Noble  Marquess,  we  know,  has 
participated  in  the  wish  to  afford  the  town  such  a  source  of  pleasure  and 
accommodation.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  the  spirited  enterprise  of  Mr, 
Hodson  will  be  very  generally  supported.  (Bury  and  Norwich  Post, 
Nov.  17.  1830,) 
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Hull  Botanic  Garden,  —  The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  this 
Institution  was  held  on  May  5.,  Colonel  Althorpe  in  the  chau*.  The  attend* 
ance  was  unusually  numerous.  The  report  of  the  curator  stated  that, 
since  the  last  General  Meeting,  the  following  alterations  and  new  work  have 
been  done  in  the  garden :  —  The  flues  of  the  green-house  and  west  store 
have  been  taken  down  (being  in  a  decayed  state),  and  built  upon  a  more 
improved  method^  which  has  been  found  to  answer  r«[narkably  well,  and 
both  stoves  have  been  painted.  A  pit  30  ft.  long  by  6  ft.  wide  has  been 
put  up  for  raising  seed,  propagating  plants,  and  for  other  useful  purposes. 
Eight  hundred  cast-iron  labels  have  been  got  for  naming  the  plants  m  the 
herbaceous  arrangements ;  and  on  each  quarter  of  the  arrangements  a  quan- 
tity of  old  tanner's  bark  and  soil  has  been  laid,  which,  with  the  draining  of 
the  preceding  year,  have  been  of  the  utmost  importance  to  them.  The 
plants  are  arranged  according  to  the  Linnean  system,  and  the  blanks  will 
be  filled  up  as  opportunity  and  the  state  of  the  ground  will  permit.  A 
number  of  resolutions,  founded  on  an  alleged  increase  of  debt  to  a  large 
amount  during  the  past  year,  were  moved  by  Mr.  Snowden,  and  led  to  an 
animated  discussion ;  but  they  were  all  rejected,  it  appearing  that  there 
were  no  grounds  for  the  allegation.  Mr.  Snowden  also  moved  some 
alterations  in  the  laws,  but  they  were  not  adopted,  except  one,  which  per- 
mitted a  proprietor  or  privileged  person  to  have  a  fbmale  attendant  with 
children,  such  attendant  not  to  remain  after  the  departure  of  the  principal. 
(Hull  Advertiser,  May  7.) 

Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Birmingham,  Oct,  26. 
1830.  "  The  general  object  of  this  Institution  is  to  encourage  horticul- 
ture and  botany,  and,  as  the  first  step,  to  form  a  garden  in  which  both  these 
departments  may  be  practically  pursued  upon  an  enlarged  scale.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  it  can  be  carried  must  necessarily  depend  upon 
the  support  which  can  be  obtained ;  and  increased  funds  are  still  necessary 
to  make  it  worthy  of  so  large,  populous,  and  wealthy  a  district.  The 
establishment  of  a  garden,  however,  can  only  be  regarded  as  a  preliminary 
measure ;  and  the  committee  look  forward  to  the  time  when,  by  means  of 
public  exhibitions^  of  fi'uits  and  plants,  and  the  distribution  of  prizes,  they 
may  be  able  to  benefit  horticulture  and  botany  in  a  still  more  efficient 
manner.  Nor  will  another  important  object  be  overlooked,  viz.  the  edu- 
cation of  more  able  and  scientific  gardeners  than  are  now  common.  At  a 
General  Meeting  of  the  shareholders,  held  on  the  19th  inst.,  it  was,  at  the 
recommendation  of  the  committee,  determined  that  the  garden  should  be 
formed  at  Holly  Bank,  in  the  parish  of  Edgbaston,  on  land  at  present  in 
the  occupation  of  Mr.  Apsley,  as  soon  as  the  required  number  of  shares 
should  be  subscribed  for.  The  site  thus  placed  at  the  option  of  the  Society 
is  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  formation  of  an  establishment  of  the  kind, 
as  it  presents  every  variety  of  soil  and  aspect  that  can  possibly  be  required ; 
and,  through  the  liberality  of  Lord  Calthorpe,  it  can  be  obtained  on  advan- 
tageous terms.  Of  the  value  of  an  institution  like  the  one  proposed  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  much.  Few  persons  can  hesitate  to  recognise  hor- 
ticulture and  botany  as  important  departments  of  science,  when  they 
recollect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  food  of  man  is  of  vegetable  produc* 
tion ;  that  to  the  progress  already  made  we  are  indebted  for  wheat  and 
potatoes  as  common  articles  of  sustenance;  and  that  from  the  increased 
mvestigation  which  botany  has  excited  some. of  the  most  valuable  me- 
dicines we  possess  have  been  discovered." 

We  are  more  than  commonly  gratified  at  witnessing  the  establishment  of 
a  horticultural  society  and  garden  in  the  neighbourhood  of  such  a  popu- 
lous and  intelligent  town  as  Birmingham.  We  understand  that  the  ground 
-fixed  on  for  the  garden  is  situated  at  Edgbaston,  and  consists  of  12  acres 
of  a  beautifiiUy  varied  surface,  with  hill,  dale,  water,  peat,  loam,  every 
variety  of  aspect,  and  complete  shelter  torn  the  north  by  tisVng  gcou&d. 
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exterior  to  the  site ;  while  on  front  of  it,  to  the  south  and  south-east,  is 
jspread  put  one  of  the  finest  landscapes  in  the  central  counties.  Lord 
Calthorpe  (las  granted  a  lease  of  the  land  for  99  years  at  100/.  per  annuni^ 
which  may  be  considered  a  moderate  rent  for  land  so  near  a  rapidly 
increasing  town.  The  curator  of  this  garden  was  to  have  been  chosen  on 
January  10. ;  its  honorary  secretaries  are  John  Darwall,  M.D.,  and  Thomas 
Knott,  jun.  —  Cond. 

Heating  by  hot  Water,  —  The  Camellia  houses  at  Messrs.  Chandler's 
niursery  exhibit  a  beautiful  specimen  of  Mr.  Kewley's  application  of  the 
siphon  principle;  as  do  the  indigo  and  other  rooms  at  St.  K^therine's 
Docks,  and  the  conservatories  at  the  Colosseum,  of  the  principle  of  Mr. 
Weekes,  as  applied  by  Messrs.  Walker.  In  the  interior  of  the  Colosseum 
Mr.  Cpttam  has  exemplified  his  mode,  and  he  has  also  just  completed  the 
heating  of  a  small  hot-bouse  in  our  garden;  while  Mr.  Walker  has  heated 
Dur  office  to  our  no  small  comfort,  in  regard  to  warmth  and  freedom  from 
dust,  ^aud  to  economy  in  the  saving  of  the  time  consumed  in  stirring  an 
open  fire,  and  in  the  article  of  fuel.  —  Cond. 

Jjiivender  HUl  Nursery ^  Wandsworth  Road,  Nov.  24.  1830.  —  It  is  my 
wish  to  establish  at  this  nursery  a  depot  for  supplying  the  wants  of  bota- 
nists and  collectors  of  old  books  in  this  department,  at  a  moderate  expense ; 
which  are  not  easily  obtained,  especially  by  persons  situated  at  a  remote 
distance  from  the  metropolis..  With  this  object  in  view,  I  am  now  ready  to 
receive  commissions  for  the  purchase  or  sale  of  this  description  of  litera- 
ture* —  WilRam  PawpUn,  jun.  Lavender  Hill  Nursery,  Wandsworth  Road, 
JVb«.  24. 1830. 

TYaps  for  catching  Larks.  —  The  fowlers  in  our  neighbourhood  have 
commenml  t^ing  larks  with  nets  and  a  device  glass  of  simple  construction. 
The  birds  are  of  the  kind  known  as  hill  or  flight  larks.  A  small  bridge, 
covered  with  a  piece  of  glass,  is  by  means  of  a  draw-string  made  to  revolve 
rapidly  on  a  pivot,  the  rays  of  a  rising  sun  falling  on  the  glass.  Such  is  the 
strange  infatuation  of  the  birds,  that,  however  distant,  they  immediately  fly 
towards  it,  and  are  either  taken  by  clap-nets  or  shot..    (Brighton  Herald.) 

Pimlico  Palace  and  Gardens.  —  Sir,  I  had  yesterday  (Nov.  10.  1830)  an 
opportunity  of  walking  through  the  grounds  of  the  new  palace  at  Pimhco ; 
and  X  will  trouble  you  with  a  few  lines  upon  the  subject,  if  you  can  find 
room  &r  their  insertion.  I  saw  these  gardens  in  1826,  and  was  struck  at  the 
time  with  theunhealthiness  of  the  situation,  and  the  tasteless  distribution  of 
the  earth  excavated  in  order  to  form  the  piece  of  water.  The  garden-front 
of  the  palace  was  then  new,  and  brilliant  white :  what  first  struck  me  now 
was  its  darik  dingy  appearance ;  and  yet,  on  expressing  my  regret  at  this  to 
my  guide,  he  assured  me  that  it  had  been  cleaned,  since  its  first  erection, 
twice,  if  not  thrice.  The  same  general  appearance  of  scattered  blocks  of 
stone,  scai£>lding,  and  enclosure  poles  exists  as  in  1826 ;  a  proof  that  th^ 
bwldmg  }s  not  nearly  finished  even  exteriorly.  The  conservatories  are  open 
on  the  sides  and  ends;  some  richly  sculptured  vases  have  been  placed  on 
^e  terrace  parapet,  but  (which,  to  an  architectural  eye,  is  very  offensive) 
Uiey  are  without  plinths.  The  faults  of  the  building  may  be  summed  up 
und^  two  heads  :  first,  as.  a  composition,  it  does  not  constitute  a  whole, 
for  want  of  a  decidedly  central  form ;  and  secondly,  that  all  the  details,  and 
especially  the  doors  and  windows,  are  of  vulgar  forms  and  ordinary  dimen- 
sions. In  short,.the  pile  seems  a  heterogeneous  assemblage  of  portions  of 
street  houses,  especially  of  those  in  Regent  Street,  and  of  the  buildings 
round  the  Begent's  Park. 

The  grounds  or  gardens  have  a  common-place  air,  from  the  prevalence 
of  elm  trees  all  over  them.    This  air,  though  lessened,  is  by  no  means  re- 
moved by  the  clumps  of  rhododendrons  and  other  shrubs  which  are  dis- 
tributed in  different  parts ;  though,  to  do  the  gardener  (Mr.  ManV  ju^i^e, 
.theae  cUunps  are  w^U  placed,  and  exceedingly  w«ll  mianaged.    !f  he  §^e^ 
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€ttOT  oF  the  designer  of  the  garden,  whoever  he  may  have  been,  lies  in  hia 
not  having  directed  the  planting  of  trees  of  various  species  to  grow  up,  and 
take  [dace  of  the  elms ;  the  latter  to  be  cut  down  as  the  former  became  fit 
to  succeed  them.  Such  trees  might  have  been  procured  20  ft.  high,  of 
upwards  of  100  suitable  sorts,  from  the  arboretum  of  Messrs.  Loddiges,  at 
Hackney ;  and  I  mention  this  nursery  garden,  because  it  is  about  as  much 
in  the  London  sm<^e  as  the  grounds  at  Pimlico  are.  But  it  would  appear 
that  the  common  stuffing  of  shrubberies  has  been  thought  quite  good 
enough,  both  for  the  Pimlico  gardens  and  the  recently  planted  groups  at 
St.  James's  Park. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  grounds,  immediatelv  within  the  ornamental 
archway,  is  the  notorious  pond  or  reservoir,  100  ft.  in  diameter,  and  30  ft. 
deep,  built  of  brick  laid  in  cement.  This  is,  perhaps,  as  useless  a  work  aa 
ever  was  planned  or  executed,  since  it  was  mtended  only  for  receiving  a 
portion  of  the  water  of  the  Serpentine  River  on  its  way  to  the  new  piece 
of  water  near  the  palace.  Had  it  been  necesscyy  to  raise  the  water  to  a 
higher  level,  or  had  there  been  any  scarcity  of  water,  there  might  have  been 
some  excus6  for  forming  a  reservoir :  as  things  are,  I  defy  its  architect,  let 
him  be  who  he  will,  to  point  out  any  useful  object  whatever  gained  by  this 
pond.  As  a  proof  that  I  am  correct,  the  pond  is  now  nearly  empty ;  the 
supply  to  the  lake  at  the  palace  merely  running  in  by  one  pipe  near  the 
top,  and  running  out  by  another  pipe  near  the  bottom. 

The  Roman  archway,  intended  as  the  royal  entrance  of  a  road  to  which 
this  reservoir  forms  an  insuperable  interruption,  is,  in  my  opinion,  much 
too  goigeous  a  pile  for  the  taste  of  the  present  day.  Let  this,  however,  be 
considered  a  matter  of  opinion.  As  the  arch  was  erected  after  the  reser- 
voir was  complete,  there  must  have  been  some  strange  neglect  somewhere 
to  have  occasioned  such  an  absurdity.  On  these  two  works  upwards  of 
80,000^.  must  have  been  expended ;  and  it  is  clear  that  neither  of  them  is 
of  the  sl^test  use.  —  J,  W,  L.   Nov.  11. 1830. 

Rouge  Plant  and  Guaco  Plant.  —  Dr.  Hamilton  has  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  D.  Fanning,  the  proprietor  of  th6  botanic  garden  at  Caraccas, 
including  some  rare  seeds  from  that  country,  among  which  was  one,  a  Con- 
volvulus, which  fiimishes  a  striking  example  of  the  great  power  of  veg^ 
tation  within  th^  tropics,  as  Mr.  Fanning  mentions  his  having  trained  it 
dOOOft.  in  the  space  of  six  months.  Some  seeds  of  a  most  beautiful  Cro- 
talaria,  and  a  few  seeds  of  the  Rivina  tinctdria,  or  rouge  plant,  which  can- 
not fail  to  come  into  high  repute  among  the  fair  dames  of  fashion.  It  is 
beKeved  by  the  secretary  to  be  a  nondescript  species ;  and  he  has,  there- 
fore, given  it  the  provisional  name  of  tinctdria,  from  its  peculiar  properties/- 
as  a  means  of  distinguishing  it  till  an  opportunity  offers  of  determming  it 
botanically.  It  is  much  used  as  rouge  by  the  ladies  of  Caraccas,  one  berry 
bmng  sufficient  for  the  service  of  the  toilet  at  one  time.  It  possesses  two 
qualities  which  will  strongly  recommend  its  use  in  preference  to  any  of  the 
rouges  commonly  employed,  that  of  not  injuring  the  natural  complexion^ 
and  that  of  not  being  affected  or  obliterated  bv  perspiration,  while  its 
colour  equals  that  of  the  finest  carmine.  From  the  account  given  by  Mr. 
Fanning,  we  should  conceive  this  fine  pigment  capable  of  being  usefully 
employed  in  the  arts.  A  few  of  the  seeds  have  been  given  to  Mr.  Pontey. 
Dr.  Hamilton  is  promised  a  supply  of  twelve  bottles  of  the  juice  of  the 
Guaco  plant,  so  celebrated  as  an  antidote  to  the  poison  of  snakes,  and  all 
infallible  cure  for  gout,  rheumatism,  and  a  multitude  of  other  distressing: 
maladies.  The  abundance  of  this  supply  will  enable  it  to  be  tried  upon  a 
large  scale.  It  may  be  expected  by  the  first  vessel  from  La  Guayra  that 
touches  at  Cowes.     (^Plymouth  Journal,  Sept.  16.) 

Seeds  of  the  Palo  de  Vaca,  or  Milk  Tree,  and  of  the  Chuico  (the  Mikanitf 
Guaco  Hort.  Brit.  p.  333.)  have  recently  been  sent  home  by  Sir  R.  K. 
Porter  to  die  Misses  Porter^tbe  dlstinguiuied  authcMreBses,  atlSi^iiJet*  T^«mi^ 
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ladies  having  sent  the  seeds  to  us,  in  order  that  we  might  present  them  to 
the  Horticultural  Society,  we  accordingly  did  so ;  and  the  following  extract 
from  the  letter  acknowledging  their  receipt  will  show  that  there  is  still  room 
for  exertion  on  the  part  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  Mr.  D.  Fanning,  and  others, 
on  this  subject :  —  "  I  regret  to  say  that  the  Palo  de  Vaca  seed  is  quite 
dead ;  and  that  the  Chica  seeds  have  been  so  devoured  by  insects  as  not  to 
be  likely  to  grow.  With  regard  to  the  Guaco  plant,  we  have  it  growing  in 
the  garden  of  the  Society,  but  it  has  not  yet  flowered.  Would  it  not  be  as 
well  to  hint  to  Sir  R.  K.  Porter  that  some  doubt  is  entertained  in  this  coun- 
try of  his  Guaco  plant,  which  is  well  known  to  botanists,  being  really  the 
famous  medicine  of  the  Indians ;  and  that  as  it  is,  at  all  events,  a  hot-house 
plant  in  this  country,  it  can  scarcely  be  cultivated  extensively  for  medicinal 
purposes  ?  "  Plants  of  the  Mikan/a  Guaco  may  be  seen  in  the  hot-house  of 
Mr.  J.  Knight,  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea. —  Cond. 

A  Cockscomb  in  this  garden  measures,  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  to 
the  top  of  the  flower,  8 J  in. ;  the  crest  of  the  flower  26  in.  long,  and  the 
breadth  II  in. ;  very  compact  and  full  in  every  part,  and  the  colour  a  most 
brilliant  crimson.  — John  Harrison.    Syston  Parky  Oct,  10.  1829. 

Destruction  of  Auriculas  and  Tulips,  —  The  admirers  of  flowers  in  Bever- 
ley and  its  neighbourhood  have  been  greatly  disappointed  this  year  by  the 
destruction  of  Mr.  Marmaduke  Carnaby's  fine  and  valuable  collection  of 
auriculas  and  tulips,  some  malicious  person  or  persons  having  impregnated 
the  earth  with  a  pernicious  ingredient,  which  has  destroyed  the  whole  of 
his  auriculas,  consisting  of  nearly  300,  and  his  tulips  have  suffered  in  like 
manner.  The  earth  has  been  analysed  by  a  chemist,  but  the  ingredient  we 
forbear  to  mention.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  florists  in  Hull  and  its 
vicinity  have  kindly  offered  him  the  choice  out  of  theii*  collections,  in  order 
to  console  him  for  his  loss,  and  to  show  their  detestation  of  the  act  prac- 
tised against  him.  The  value  of  the  plants  cannot  be  estimated  at  less 
than  70/.  or  80/.,  and  they  had  occupied  him  above  twenty  years  in  collect- 
ing.    (Hull  Advertiser.) 

'    We  differ  from  the  writer  of  this  paragraph  as  to  the  propriety  of  con- 
cealing from  the  public  the  article  (in  all  probability,  common  salt)  with 
which  the  soil  was  poisoned :  because,  in  the  iirst  place,  as  a  general  prin- 
dple,  the  truth  ought  never  to  be  concealed ;  and,  secondly,  as  a  principle 
applicable  in  this  case,  the  actions  of  man  ought  to  be  regulated  by  a  know- 
ledge  of  the  good  and  evil  which  flow  from  them  (and  good  thus  produced), 
and  not  by  the  ignorance  of  that  evil,  or  by  the  constraints  of  power.    .Are 
the  hearts  of  gardeners  and  cultivators  naturally  so  bad,  that  if  it  were  gene- 
rail  v  known  that  salting  soils  strongly  would  destroy  all  the  plants  which  grow 
in  them,  a  great  many  persons  would  be  found  destroying  the  finest  flowers  of 
their  neighbours  in  this  way  ?  No  such  thing  I  Does  not  every  male  or  female 
servant  know  how  easy  it  would  be  to  set  fire  to  their  master's  house,  or 
to  blow  it  up  with  gunpowder  ?  and  have  they  not  opportunities  of  doing 
so  every  day  ?     Human  nature  is  not  naturally  bad,  but  full  of  human 
sympathy,  of  affection  for  the  species,  and  of  kindness  and  goodness ;  un> 
less,  indeed,  when  the  natural  good  qualities  are  poisoned,  like  the  soil  of 
Mr.  Carnaby's  tulip  beds,  by  bad  laws  and  bad  treatment.     But  admitting 
that  some  minds  are  tainted,  and  that  they  know  not  that  soils  could  be 
poisoned  by  common  salt,  would  it  not  be  better  to  conceal  the  fact  fi-om 
these  minds  ?     In  our  opinion,  by  no  means.     If  the  evil-disposed  should 
poison  soils,  let  them  be  punished :  but  do  not  incur  a  greater  evil,  and 
hide  from  the  upright  man  how  weeds  may  be  poisoned,  and  how  dangerous 
it  is  to  apply  an  overdose  of  salt  when  it  is  used  as  a  manure.     We  have 
already  given  our  opinion  on  this  subject  (Vol.  III.  p.  42.),  and  must  request 
our  readers  to  reperuse  what  ^e  have  there  written.  —  Cond. 

Campanula  Medium,  —  Walking  round  the  garden  to-day,  I  observed  a 
rabbit  very  eagerly  devouring  plants  of  the  ^bove.    Examining^  further. 
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1  found  that  the  show  had  been  scratched  aWay  from  seven  clumps  of  this 
plant)  and  that  they  all  had  been  eaten  down  quite  close  to  the  ground.  — 
Ht  Turner,     Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Edmund's ,  Dec,  25.  1830. 

The  above  remark  pleases  us  much,  because  it  reminds  us  of  the  lines 
by  Pope,  in  his  JS^say  on  Man :  — 

"  Go,  from  the  creatures  thy  instructions  take : 
Iieam  from  the  birds  what  food  the  thickets  yield ; 
Learn  from  the  beasts  the  physic  of  the  field,'*  &c. 

This  act  of  the  rabbit  is  precisely  tantamount  to  the  conclosion  to  which 
man  has  arrived  after  years  of  scientific  application.  Lindley,  in  his  /n- 
troduction  to  the  Natural  System,  says  of  the  natural  order  Canipanulaceas, 
**  The  milky  juice  of  these  plants  is  rather  acrid ;  but  nevertheless  the  roots 
and  young  shoots  of  some  species,  particularly  of  Campanula  i^apiinculus, 
or  Rampion,  of  Phyteiima  spicata,  of  Canarina  Campanula,  &c.,  are  occa- 
sional articles  of  food." 

"  Say,  where  sure  instinct  is  the  unerring  guide. 
What  pope  or  council  can  they  need  beside?  " 

Pope's  Essay  on  Man,  — J.  D 

The  Bamboo  is  to  be  found  in  different  gardens  in  Jersey  from  8  to  12  ft. 
high ;  for  example,,  in  Saunders's  nursery.  —  R^     Sept^  22»  1830. 

Remarkable  Pears.  —  Your  correspondent,  Mr.  B.  Saunders  of  the 
Island  of  Jersey,  informs  me,  in  a  letter  dated  Sept.  6.  1830,  that  he  has 
been  on  a  tour  through  some  parts  of  France,  and  has.  met  with  a  pear 
weighing  4  lbs.,  and  another  ivithout  either  core  or  seed.  —  S,   Sept,  1830.  . 

A  Siveet  Chestnut  of  a  very  superior  sort,  well  deserving  the  attention  of 
nurserymen  as  a  source  of  scions  for  grafting,  stands  in  the  garden  of 
Capt.  Clemens  in  the  parish  of  St.  Peter's,  Jersey.  Mr.  Donald  of  the 
Goldworth  nursery,  and  Mr.  Roy  of  Aberdeen  new  nursery,  expect  to 
have  plants  for  sale  in  the  autumn  of  1831.  —  R.    Sept,  22.  1830. 

The  Kassaba  Melon. — Sir,  I  enclose  some  seeds  of  the  Kassaba  melon, 
which  is  deservedly  esteemed  as  one  of  the  finest  among  the  fine  ones  cul- 
tivated on  the  coasts  of  islands  of  the  Levant.  The  seed  was  originally 
introduced  by  our  generous-hearted  and  public-spirited  Commissioner  Ross 
of  the  dock-yard  here,  who  brought  it  with  him  from  Malta,  and  gave  me 
a  few  grains  last  spring,  some  of  which  I  gave  to  our  late  county  member, 
Mr.  Bastard  of  Withy,  the  munificent  founder  of  our  Horticultural  So- 
ciety here,  and  a  gentleman  who  does  more  substantial  good  without  noise, 
than  those  who  suffer  their  benevolence  to  evaporate  in  fine  speeches 
which  mean  nothing.  The  Kassaba  melon,  a  fruit  of  which  Mr.  Bastard 
kindly  sent  me  as  a  specimen  and  for  the  sake  of  the  seed,  is  of  a  large 
size,  resembling  the  form  of  the  Cucurbita  lagenaria,  of  a  bright  yellow  whea 
ripe,  very  succulent,  almost  indeed  equalling  the  Cuciirbita  CitruIluSy  of  a 
fine  flavour,  and  must  be  highly  grateful  in  warm  countries.  I  know  not 
whether  it  has  ever  been  cultivated  in  this  country  before:  it  certainly 
diff*ers  from  the  fruit  of  any  of  those  described  in  the  last  edition  of  the 
Hortus  Kewensis.  It  appears  either  a  hybrid  or  a  connecting  link  between 
Cliciirbita  and  Cucumis,  both  from  the  appearance  of  its  fruit,  and  a  manifest 
tendency  exhibited  in  some  of  its  seeds  to  a  margin  round  the  edge«  •^^ 
W,  Hamilton,    15*  Oirford  Place,  Plymouth,  August  28.  1830. 

An  excellent  Variety  of  Cucumber  is  grown  in  the  forcing-houses  at  Syon^ 
The  fruit  is  long,  perfectly  smooth,  and  the  leaves  extremely  large  (18  in* 
across) ;  they  are  grown  in  boxes  placed  over  the  back  flue  of  the  pine- 
its,  and  the  shoots  trained  under  the  glass  over  the  path.     Mr^  Forrest 
as  gathered  fruit  daily  since  October  last,  and  will  continue  to  do  so,  if  he 
chooses,  all  the  year  round.  —  Cond.    Jan,  5.  1831 . 

Large  Pumpkin.  —  Sir,  Since  the  commencement  of  your  excellent 
work,,  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  you  have  favoured  yo\ir  TesAcx^  viSjCsv 
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several  accounts  of  large  pumpkins,  but  vou  have  recorded  none  equal  in 
size  to  one  I  grew  in  the  garden  here  in  the  summer  of  1826.  Therefore  I 
beg  to  solicit  the  favour  of  your  goodness,  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  give 
the  particulars  of  mine  a  place  in  your  pages.  It  measured  in  circum- 
ference 9  ft.  3  in.,  and  weighed  246  lbs.  Tnis  pumpkin  was  considered  by 
every  person  who  saw  it  to  be  the  lare«st  ever  grown  in  this  country. 
But  if  we  are  •  wrong  in  our  opinions,  I  hope  some  of  your  numerous 
readers  will  correct  us.  I  remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  Richard  Saunders,  Gardener 
to  C.  Hoare,.JEsq,    Luscombcy  near  Exeter,  Nov,  9.  1830. 

liendyou  a  large  Mtuhroom,  with  a  small  one  adhering  to  thesttmoit 
of  its  cap,  from  the  miishroom-bed  of  Mr«  Greenwood  at  Bromptoii.  The 
ciuiosity  is  not  uncommon,  and  is  easOy  acooonted  £ar  by  «i]pfK>sing  the 
mushrooms  ffrowing  dose  togrtfaer  on  an  imigahr  snrface,  or  pushed  out 
irregularly  mm  imgniar  surfaces.  —  J,  Morrison,  Brompton,  Nov.  16. 
1830. 

SCOTLAND. 

New  or  rare  Plants  which  have  powered  in  the  Neighbourhood  of  Edin* 
hvrgb,  —  Calceolaria  bicolor.  'An  extremely  pretty  addition  to  our  culti- 
vated species  (now  fifteen  in  all,  exclusive  of  the  hybrids,  and  of  the 
narrow4eaved  variety  of  C.  integrif61ia),  resembling  in  colour  the  pleasing 
subdued  tint  of  C.  scabiosssfolia.  —  Commelina  formosa.  6reen«house.  — 
€hntidna  cacspitdsa.  Open  border. —  /Hblscus  divaricatus.  A  handsome 
species  from  New  Holland.  —  Lodsa  hi spida.  From  the  valley  of  Lima,  by 
Mr.  Cruickshanks.  Green-house.  July. —  Pal^via  rhombifolia.  A' bor- 
der annual ;  pretty.  — iZhododendron  lapp6nicum.  The  exertions  of  Mr. 
Cunningham,  of  tne  Comely  Bank  nursery,  have  been  rewarded  by  having 
first  in  Britain  brought  into  flower  Andr6medd  Aypnoides  and  iShododen- 
dron  lapp6nicum.  They  are  still  under  the  same  hand-glass  in  the  nursery 
atComAy  Bank,  near  Edinburgh.  This  plant,  as  well  as  the  other,  was 
brought  n-om  Canada  by  Mr*  Blair  in  1825.  It  flowered  in  July,  (Prof, 
Graham  in  Jamieson^s  Jour,,  Oct*  1830.) 

-  ihms  umbelldta,  —  I  had  this  season  some  beautiful  specimens  of  /b^ris 
tunbellata  (dark  variety)  :  one  plant  3^  ft.  high ;  others,  though  not  quite 
0o  tall,  full  6  ft.  in  circumference.  The  seed  was  sown  the  previous  season  (a» 
dbrected  by  one  of  you:^  German  correspondents),  the  plants  taken  up  and 
potted  about  the  end  of  October,  kept  in  a  frame  during  winter,  and  turned 
out  into  the  border  in  the  spring.  They  should  be  planted  out  in  some 
sheltered  place,  or  some  precaution  should  be  taken  for  their  support,  as 
their  long  bi'anches  are  very  liable  to  be  broken  away  by  the  wind,  at  the 
junction  with  the  centre  stem.  The  method  I  took  to  support  them  was 
to  take  two  long  thin  pieces  of  mat  string  and  plait  them,  including  the 
outside  branches  at  about  half  their  height,  at  regular  distances,  between 
the  strings ;  and  when  this  was  carried  round  the  plant  mid  attached  to 
three  or  four  short  sticks  stuck  in  the  ground,  I  found  it  answer  very  well, 
and  it  was  ffee  firom  that  stiflhess  generally  observable  in  plants  tied  up. 
X  find  that  the  larger  the  plants  are  when  potted,  the  larger  in  proportion 
they  become  the  following  year.  —  A,  W,  Crosslee  Cottage,  near  Glasgow, 
Oct.  25.  1830. 

Litfera,  corddta.  —  On  searching  for  some  plants  of  the  Listera  cordata 
lately  I  entered  a  plantation  on  the  estate  of  Lord  Willoughby,  parish  of 
Car^l,  Perthshire,  composed  of  Scots  pine,  where  I  found  it  occupy  several 
ikres,  and  the  plants  standing  close.  On  passing  into  another  plantation, 
at  some  distance,  where  strips  of  Scots  pine  and  larch  stood  alternately,  I 
fbund  the  plant  abound  amongst  the  Scots  pine,  but  uniformly  disappear 
amongst  the  larch.  I  found  it  grow  most  luxuriantly  amongst  the  hdif- 
decomposed  pine  leaves  and  smaller  brsmches,  the  roots  running  amongst 
them  a  very  short  way  under  the  surface,  from  which  I  conclude  that,  in 
i^tivatiff^  this  plant,  a  soU  fi^om  the  surface  of  a  Scots  pine  plantation 
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should  be  adopted,  a  soil  which  rtatuf  e  seems  to  point  out  as  most  congenial 
to  its  growth. —*  JbAn  Young,     Kinnoul  N^urseryy  July  L  1890. 

Huge  Rose^uihx  —  Mr«  Kamsay,  gardener,  Chancelot,  has  a  gigantic 
rose-bush  in  his  garden,  which  excites  the  admiration  of  all  visitors*  It  is 
nearly  10ft.  in  height,  and  measures  fully  30  ft.  in  circumference.  Mr. 
Ramsay  has  it  very  tastefully  dressed  and  trained ;  and  it  is  considered  by 
horticulturists  not  only  the  largest,  but  among  the  handsomest  rose* 
bushes  in  the  kingdom.    (^Scatsman,  June  24.) 

New  Plan  of  sticking  Peas,  —  Procure  a  number  of  slim  poles,  about 
5  ft.  long  (the  tops  of  larch  firs,  if  they  can  be  found),  and  drive  them  into 
the  ground  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  yards.  Pass  a  small  line  alongf 
the  poles,  taking  a  turn  on  each,  within  three  inches  of  the  ground ;  raise 
the  next  turn  three  inches,  and  so  on  in  succession,  till  yon  have  attained 
the  common  height  to  which  the  peas  rise.  The  tendrils  of  the  peas  seize 
and  twist  round  these  lines,  and  they  are  supported  in  a  more  attractive 
and  a  more  profitable  manner  than  they  are  by  the  common  stakes.  Whea 
spread  regularly  along  the  lines,  they  have  a  fine  circulation  of  air,  more 
advantage  fi*om  sunshine,  and  pods  can  be  pulled  at  all  times  without  toss- 
ing and  injuring  the  straw ;  and  as  the  sparrows  have  no  twigs  to  alight  on, 
the  portion  of  the  crop  which  they  destroy  and  devour  is  saved.  This 
mode  is  so  cheap,  simple,  and  possesses  so  many  advantages,  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  soon  generally  adopted.     (Scotsman,) 

Namijig  Roeuis,  Lanes,  and  Villages,  —  Robertson,  in  his  Rural  Recoliec* 
tionsy  mentions  that  such  is  the  spirit  of  mischief  inherent  among  idle  boys 
in  Scotland,  that  they  not  only  mar  and  deface  guide-posts,  but  even  mile- 
stones. Thia  was  written  in  1829 1  What  a  shame  for  a  people  wbo  call 
themselves  a  nation  of  gentlemen  !  I  Gentlemen,  indeed  I  —  The  time  is  not 
hr  distant  when  there  will  not  be  a  lane,  a  foot-path,  or  a  village,  which 
will  not  have  its  name  placed  and  kept  up  by  the  public  authorities,  as  the 
names  of  streets  now  are  in  London. —  Cond, 

BeWs  Reaping  Machine,'^  8ir,  We  have  some  time  ago  finished  ont 
third  campaign  with  the  reaping  machine.  This  season,  like  the  former, 
the  elements  have  been  against  us.  Lodged  and  broken-down  crops^ 
tc^ether  with  fields  completely  saturated  with  rain,  are  what  we  have  had 
this  year  to  contend  with ;  and  these  are  obstacles  which,  of  all  others^ 
are  the  most  to  be  dreaded  in  the  successful  application  of  a  reaping* 
machine.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  however,,  it  gives  me  pleasure 
to  be  able  to  give  you  a  favourable  account  of  our  operations ;  at  least  as 
favourable  a  one  as  could  have  been  expected,  all  thmgs  considered*  As 
fiur  as  I  know,  there  were  altogether  twelve  or  thirteen  machines  constructed 
this  past  season,  ail  of  which  worked  more  or  less ;  though,  as  by  far  the 
greater  number  were  only  newly  constructed,  their  proprietors  very  wisely 
did  not  entirely  depend  upon  them,  but  had  the  usual  number  of  hands 
for  their  harvest  work,  only  trying  the  machines  by  way  of  experiment,  to 
ascertain  their  powers,  so  as  to  enable  them  to  form  their  plans  for  next  j^ear's 
proceedings.  Of  course  little  good  was  obtained  by  their  use  under  suck 
circumstances ;  but,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  farmers  were  satisfied  that  in  a 
future  season  they  would  be  able  to  use  them  with  advantage. 

My  attention  was  of  course  principally  directed  to  what  took  place  in 
this  immediate  neighbourhood ;  and,  to  give  you  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
practical  operation  of  the  machines,  I  shall  state  particularly  the  manner 
m  which  my  father's  and  brother's  machines  wrought  this  season^  1  believe 
I  have  mentioned  to  you  in  some  of  my  former  letters  that  my  father's 
fiurm  is  very  small;  in  fact;  it  is  too  small  for  a  reaping-machine.  This 
year  he  had  only  twenty-five  acres  under  crop ;  twenty-four  of  which,  were 
cut  by  the  machine  in  forty-seven  hours  and  a  half.  This,  you  will  observe, 
was  the  actual  time  that  the  machine  was  working,  though  we  never  had 
occasion  to  work  longer  in  one  d^  than  five  or  six  hours  *,  tbftt  \ftv^ 
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as  majr  be,  half  an  acre  in  the  hour.  My  brother  had  60  acres  under  Crop  f 
ten  of  which  were  cut  before  he  got  his  machine,  and  ten.  were  in  a  field 
newly  brought  under  die  plough,  and,  of  course,  could  not  be  cut  by  a 
machine.  The  other  forty  he  cut  by  the  machine  in  74  hours ;  that  is,  a 
little  more  than  half  an  acre  in  the  hour.  The  crops  cut,  both  on  my  father's 
and  brother's  &rms,  were  wheat,  oats,  and  barley ;  and  they  were  mostly 
cut  by  the  machine  working  in  one  direction.  Both  machines,  however, 
cut  partly  both  ways,  when  the  corn  and  wind  would  answer ;  when  cutting 
both  ways,  about  an  acre  in  the  hour  was  always  cut.  When  the  machine 
was  working  in  one  direction,  seven  or  eight  people  were  necessary  to 
collect,  bind,  and  stook :  when  it  was  working  both  ways,  of  course  nearly 
double  that  number  were  required.  We  find,  by  experience,  that  the 
machine  will  cut  both  ways  when  the  corn  is  standing  upright,  or  nearly 
so ;  and  also  when  it  is  laid  nearly  parallel  to  the  furrows,  or  when  it  is 
completely  broken  down,  so  that  one  could  not  say  which  way  it  is  laid. 
The  machine  works  to  great  advantage  amongst  the  latter  description  of 
com ;  as  it  is  difficult  to  cut  it  well  in  the  common  way,  and  the  machine 
actually  evens  it  during  the  process,  so  that  it  is  evener  liud  down  in  the 
bout  than  it  stands  in  the  field.  I  have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  the  machine  operate  amongst  beans ;  and  though  it  would  not  cut 
peas  at  all,  I  am  of  opinion  that  amongst  clean  beans  it  would  work  to 
great  advantage.  Besides  the  machines  that  I  have  mentioned,  there  are 
a  considerable  number  more  on  the  stocks,  -since  harvest,  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Two  are  going  to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  and  will  be  finished 
about  the  beginning  of  the  new  year.  One  of  them  is  to  work  with  two 
horses,  and  one  with  oi^y  one  horse.  Wheat  in  this  quarter  is  bad ;  barley 
indifferent;  oats  good*  Potatoes  an  average  crop;  turnips  ind^erent; 
and  great  deal  less  wlieat  sown  than  usually ;  no  cure  for  the  fiy  amongst 
us»     Yours,  &c.  —  Patrick  Bell*     Mid  lAoch  by  Dundee^  Nov,  1 1.  1830. 

Wilkie's  Banking  Ploughs,  —  We  send  a  great  many  ploughs  every  ship- 
ping season  to  Jamaica ;  some  time  ago  twenty-seven  for  one  house*  These 
{Roughs  are  made  much  stronger  than  any  used  in  Britain,  because  they 
are  to  be  drawn  by  twelve  or  fourteen  cattle.  They  have  generally  one  or 
two  wheels  placed  under  the  point  of  the  beam.  To  ^ve  greater  strength 
to  the  beam,  without  adding  to  the  weight,  we  sometunes  weld  it  up  with 
steeL  These  ploughs  are  called  in  Jamaica  banking  ploughs. —^  James 
WUkie*     Uddingstouy  near  Glasgow,  Sept.  25. 1829. 

IRELAND. 

Practical  Storticukural  Society  for  Ireland,  —  "  The  objects  of  this  Society 
are :  —  The  formation  of  a  library,  to  consist  of  the  most  approved  works 
on  the  subject  of  horticulture;  the  establishment  of  an  experimental 
garden  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  as  a  school  for  the  education  of 
gardeners,  and  to  afibrd  employment  to  gardeners  of  good  character  out  of 
situation ;  to  collect,  embody,  and  diffuse  information  tending  to  elucidate 
horticultural  science ;  to  award  premiums,  and  other  marks  of  distinction, 
thereby  to  excite  emulation  amongst  gardeners;  and  to  endeavour  to 
advance  horticulture,  in  this  country,  to  the  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled 
amongst  the  sciences  of  an  enlightened  nation^ 

**  Rules  of  this  Society,  1.  That  noblemen^  gentlemen^  and  ladies  sub- 
scribing 1/.  annually  shall  be  members,  or  subscribing  10/.  within  one  year, 
shall  be  members  for  life.  2i  That  nurserymen^  seedsmen,  and  gardeners, 
regularly  admitted,  subscribing  IQs,  annually,  shall  be  members ;  and  sub- 
scribing 5/.,  within  one  year,  shall  be  members  for  life.  3.  That  a  president, 
vice-president,  and  secretary,  together  with  a  committee  consisting  of  fif- 
teen members,  shall  be  chosen  annually,  by  ballot,  to  conduct  the  business 
of  the  Society;  seven  of  the  committee  to  constitute  a  quorum.  4.  An 
annual  ^meeting  of  the  Society  shall  be  held  in  Dublin  in  the  month  of 
April,  when  a  report  of  the  committee  and  statement  of  the  accounts. 
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verified  by  three  auditors,  shall  be  presented*  5«  That  no  operative  be 
admitted  a  member  of  this  Society,  except  such  as  shall  have  been  pro- 
posed by  one  member  of  the  committee  and  seconded  by  another ;  and 
that  no  person  whose  character  can  be  impeached  with  immorality  or 
intemperance  can  on  any  account  be  admitted  a  member;  and  if  any 
member  should  be  found  guilty  of  any  such  offence,  he  shall  for  the  first 
offence  incur  the  censure  of  the  Society,  and  upon  repetition  of  the  same 
shall  be  expelled,  forfeiting  all  subscriptions  or  donations  which  may  have 
been  paid  by  him  up  to  the  period  of  expulsion.  6.  That  gardeners,  pre- 
viously to  becoming  members  of  this  Society,  must  have  been  occupied  at 
least  five  years  at  their  profession.  7.  That  journeymen  gardeners,  pre- 
viously to  becoming  members,  must  have  been  employed  at  least  five  years 
in  some  noted  garden  or  gardens.  8.  Tradesmen  of  other  denominations 
may  be  admitted  members  of  this  Society,  on  paying  the  same  amount  of 
subscription  or  donation  as  paid  by  gardeners,  and  shall  be  entitled  to 
exhibit  plants,  flowers,  fruits,  &c.,  for  which  they  shall  receive  premiums  in 
every  respect  as  if  the  same  belonged  to  gardeners.  9.  Lengtn  of  service 
is  meritorious }  and  a  premium  shall  be  awarded  to  every  gardener  who 
shall  henceforth  have  served  five  years  in  one  and  the  same  situation* 
10.  That  the  committee  be  competent  to  make  such  rules  and  r^ulations 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  Society  as  shall  be  deemed  necessary, 
the  same  to  remain  in  force  until  rejected  by  a  general  meeting  of  the 
Society.  11.  Any  member  calling  in  question  the  judgment  of  those 
appointed  to  award  premiums,  or  attempting  to  evade  any  of  the  rules  of 
the  Society,  shall  pay  a  fine  to  the  amount  of  his  annual  subscription,  of 
be  expelled  the  Society,  as  a  majority  of  the  G|>mmittee  shall  decide, 
12.  Ail  drafts  for. payment  shall  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  three 
members  of  the  committee.  13^  That,  the  secretary  shall  not,  at  any 
one  time^  retain  more  on  hands  than  10/.  of  the  funds,  for  discharging  the 
current  expenses  of  the  Society.  14.  That  the  funds  be  lodged  in  the 
bank  of  Messrs*  Latouche  and  Company. 

**  That  the  science  of  horticulture  has^  since  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  been  advancing  with  unprecedented  strides  towards  per- 
fection, as  well  in  JBngland  and  Scotland  as  on  the  Continents  of  Europe 
and  Ainerida,  whilst  that  in  Ireland^  during  the  same  period,  it  has  been 
merely  stationary,  if  not  retrograding,  is  a  truth  not  less  certain  than 
humiliating  to  gardeners  and  the  amateurs  of  gardening  in  this  country. 
Much,  doubtless,  might  be  offered  in  extenuation  of  this  apparent  apathy. 
The  absence  from  the  country  of  those  whose  affluence  might  put  the 
higher  departments  of  the  profession  in  requisition,  and,  consequent  on  this, 
the  paucity  of  gardens  where  all  the  branches  of  gardening  are  practised, 
and  where  alone  gardeners  could  be  properly  educated;  the  limited  in- 
fluence, followed  by  the  total  failure  of  the  Horticultural  Society,  esta^ 
blished  in  this  city  in  the  year  1816,  from  which  the  aristocracy  of  the 
countiy  ever  stood  aloof;  in  a  word,  the  total  want  of  encouragement, 
and  of  an  experimental  garden,  such  as,  with  the  assistance  of  those  in- 
terested in  the  advancement  of  horticultural  science,  we  hope  to  eigtablish, 
with  various  other  causes,  have  conspired  to  render  a  country,  which  for  its 
climate  and  soil  has  been  evidently  intended  by  nature  to  exhibit  the  per- 
fection of  horticulture,  a  blank  in  the  history  of  the  science.  On  the  utility 
of  horticultural  societies,  judiciously  conducted,  there  is  not  any  diversity 
of  opinion;  and  with  the  proceedings  of  those  that  have  long  flourished  to 
guide  us,  and  of  those  that  have  failed  and  are  failing  to  warn  us,  we  con- 
fidently hope  to  be  enabled  to  follow  the  one  and  to  avoid  the  other.  It 
being  of  the  first  importance  that  the  experimental  garden  should  be  esta- 
blished with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  and  the  funds  at  present  in  the 
hands  of  the  treasurers  not  being  adequate  to  that  purpose,  all  person* 
wishing  to  become  members  will  have  the  goodness  immediately  to  si^nifY 
nich  their  'mtenuoa  to  the  secretary.    All  commumcatiotis  OTit.\\e\m\xyi&^^ 
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of  the  Society  to  be  addressed  by  letter,  free  of  postage,  to  John  Lindsay 
Richardson,  Esq.,  Secretary,  27.  Upper  Rutland  Street,  by  whom  donations 
of  books  for  the  library,  and  plants  for  the  experimental  garden,  will  be 
thankfully  received." 

B^  a  letter  from  the  secretary  dated  Sept*  15.  we  are  informed  that  the 
Society  dates  its  existence  from  the  17th  of  March  last;  and  that  its 
members  at  the  time  of  writing  amounted  to  nearly  two  hundred,  including 
**  some  of  the  most  intelligent  practical  gardeners  m  Ireland,"  most  of  them 
^  reading  men."  We  augur  much  good  from  a  society  so  constituted,  and 
most  sincerely  wish  it  every  success.  We  are  not  surprised  to  learn  that 
the  aristocracy  of  Ireland  "stood  aloof"  from  the  Horticultural  Society 
established  in  1816.  An  aristocracy,  to  patronise  a  horticultural  society, 
must  be  resident ;  but  that  of  Ireland  may  for  the  greater  part  be  described 
as  a  foreign  aristocracy,  being  of  a  different  blood,  a  different  religion,  and 
residing  in  a  different  country.  But  the  times,  we  trust,  are  gone  by  for 
trusting  to  the  aristocracy  of  any  country.  The  people  is  now  the  word  j 
and  we  are  glad  to  see  the  rules  of  this  Society  such  as  to  admit  of 
enrolling  among  its  members  practical  gardeners  of  every  description,  resi- 
dent cultivators  of  their  own  soil,  and  every  tradesman  and  mechanic  who 
has  a  garden.  These  men  constitute  the  strength  of  a  country ;  and  it  is 
gratifymg  to  reflect  on  the  increase  that  will  be  made  to  their  enjoyments, 
and  especially  to  their  love  of  home,  by  an  improved  knowledge  of  plants, 
and  of  their  culture  and  cookery.  —  Cond. 

Belfast  Horticultural  Societi/y  Sept,  2,  -^  Some  splendid  georginas  were 
exhibited,  and  excited  general  admiration.  Indeed,  we  never  saw  so  many 
good  flowers  brought  together.  Considering  the  season,  we  did  not  expect 
good  fruit ;  in  this  we  were  very  agreeably  disappointed.  Some  good  pines, 
melons,  grapes,  &c.,  were  exhibited  and  much  admired.  Among  the  plants 
we  particularly  noticed  a  very  fine  Ydchsia  gracilis,  sent  by  Mrs.  Batt, 
Purdy's  Burn,  and  a  splendid  Yucca  gloriosa,  in  flower,  from  Mr.  Lindsay's 
nursery*  The  judges  of  flowers  were,  the  Marchioness  of  Donegall, 
MJ*Si  May,  and  Mrs*  Rowan,  Merville.  The  judges  of  fruit,  vegetables,  &c., 
were,  the  Marquess  of  Donegall,  John  Agnew,  Esq.,  WiHiam  Sinclair, 
Mr.  Farrell,  and  Mr.  Scott. 

Pines  t  1.  Mr.  Milliken,  Belvoir;  2.  Mr.  Walker,  Purdy's  Bum.  Me- 
lons :  1.  Mr.  Dickson,  Rosemount ;  2»  Mr.  McDonald,  Hollywood  House. 
Piirple  Grapes :  1.  Mr.  Walker;  2.  Mr.  Stewart,  Mountstewart.  White 
Otapes:  I.  Mr.  Walker;  2.  Mr.  Stewart.  Peaches:  1.  Mr.  Cummins, 
Hillsborough;  2.  Mr.  Cummins.  Nectarines.:  1.  Mr.  Stewart;  2.  Mr. 
Cummins.  Apricots,  Mr.  Anderson,  Lurgan  House.  Plums,  purple, 
Mr.  Downie,  r  isherwick  Lodge ;  green,  Mr.  Walker.  Pears,  Mr.  Cum- 
inins.  Apples,  Mr.  Cummins.  Gooseberries,  red,  Mr.  Anderson ;  green, 
Mr.  Scott,  Ormeau.  Currants,  white,  Mr.  Cummins;  red,  Mr.  Scott. 
Celery,  Mr.  Anderson.  Beet,  Mr.  Johnston,  Springfield.  Onions,  Mr.  Dick- 
son. Cauliflower,  Mr.  Anderson*  Best  Georgina,  Mr.  Scott.  Best  3 
Oeorginas,  John  Montgomery,  Esq.  Best  6  Georginas,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Lurgan.  Best  bouquet  of  Georginas,  Mr.  M*Cullough,  Comber.  Six  single 
Georginas,  Mr.' A.  Dixon*     Best  bouquet  of  Roses,  Mr.  Walker. 

Several  gentlemen  are  on  the  list  for  admission  :  among  these  we  noticed 
the  member  for  Armagh,  Charles  Brownlow,  Esq.,  who,  the  instant  he 
heard  of  sucih  a  society  being  established,  requested  to  be  admitted  a 
member.  To  the  committee  we  beg  to  throw  out  a*  hint.  One  of  the  most 
useful  obgects  such  a  society  should  have  in  view  is  tree^-planting ;  and  we 
would  particularly  impress  the  necessity  of  giving  a  medal  or  premium  to 
the  member  who  shall  have  planted  the  greatest  number  of  trees  within  a 
|;iven  time*  To  landed  proprietors,  numberless  spots  on  estates,  which  it 
18  impossible  to  crop  or  cultivate,  would,  if  carefully  planted,  produce  in  a 
few  years  valuaUe  timber ;  add  to  this,  the  improved  appearance  the  face 
of  the  country  would  exhibit,  (BelfaH  JVewi-Lctt«r,  Se^t.  7.) 
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HorticuUmid  Staetiei  m  Ireland^  —  Sir,  Viewing  with  gratitude  your 
anxious  eodeavours  to  improve  the  condition  of  gardeners,  as  well  as  to 
a^vanfie  or  promote  the  science  of  horticulture,  and  as  in  no  part  of  the 
^jirirr  are  both  these  objects  so  much  neglected  as  in  Irelan<:^  a  few  ob- 
•enrations  to  your  Irish  readers  will  not  be  uninteresting,  particularly  if 
accompanied  by  your  opinion  on  two  societies  here  in  existence,  both  ot 
which  pretend  to  embrace  the  above  objects  in  some  measure. 

One  of  these  societies  is  termed  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland, 

and  the  other  the  Practical  Horticultural  Society  for  Ireland.    The  former 

had  been  established  in  the  year  1816,  on  good  principles,  but,  like  most 

societies  in  this  country  soon  became  a  job ;  and  never  was  jobbing,  in 

Ireland  or  any  other  country,  carried  on  so  shamefully,  which  can  be  well 

understood  from  their  never  having  published  in  a  satisfactory  manner  their 

proceedings.    From  1820  to  1830  its  members,  ordinary  (which  consisted 

of  gardeners)  as  well  as  honorary  (which  consbted  of  amateiu's),  dropped 

off  by  degrees,  and  at  the  commencement  of  the  iast-mentiofied  period 

(1830)  not  more  than  from   twenty-five  to  thirty  members  were  found 

firmly  attached  to  it :  nor  would  that  number,  if  each  did  not  consider  he 

had  sufficient  influence,  independently  of  his  merit,  to  obtain  in  turn  m 

portion  of  the  petty  prizes  awarded  at  each  exhibition ;  which  could  in^ 

deed  be  but  trifling,  having  scarcely  any  funds  to  support  them,  save  what 

they  could  c<^lect  on  days  of  exhibition  from  visitors.     It  was  up  to  April 

last  conducted  by  a  committee  of  gardeners,  who  acted  in  that  capacity 

from  the  commencement,  without  a  single  change,  except  in  case  of  a  raor- 

tality,  or  that  one  of  them  left  his  situation  and  had  gone  to  a  remote  par^ 

of  the  country ;  although  it  was  intended  at  the  formation  of  the  Society, 

and  published  in  their  prospectus,  that  the  committee  should  be  annually 

elected. 

In  April  last,  from  their  poverty,  together  with  the  repeated  attacks  of 
the  new  Society,  then  becoming  formidable,  the  committee  feeling  unable 
to  bear  up  against  botli,  and  to  guard  as  it  were  against  the  latter,  gave  the. 
full  management  of  the  Society  into  the  hands  of  a  few  self-styled  ama^ 
teurs  that  then  belonged  to  the  Society;  who  no  sooner  got  such  pre- 
rogative than  they  ousted  the  gardeners  totally,  allowing  them  no  part  in 
the  proceedings  but  to  exhibit  their  productions  for  prises  as  usual.  They 
elected  a  secretary,  to  be  paid  some  trifling  salary,  who  could  not  conduct 
the  business  of  the  Society  without  the  aid  of  gardeners,  but  when  this  wa# 
understood  by  the  then  committee  (whose  objects  were  to  keep  the  gar- 
deners in  the  dark)  they  immediately  dis(iharged  him,  determined  that- they 
would  act  as  such  themselves,  one  or  other  in  turn.  The  further  object 
in  view  by  these  gentlemen  of  the  committee  was,  that  in  a  little  time  each 
would  act  as  his  own  gardener ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  twOj 
none  of  them  paid  a  gardener  more  wages  than  eight  or  ten  shillings  a 
week,  with  potatoes  and  buttermilk,  and  a  trifle  of  coals,  half  a  ton  or  so ; 
and,  if  an  unfortunate  Scotchman  (as  unfortunate,  indeed,  he  would  be) 
happened  to  meet  with  one  of  them,  he  might  get  half-a-guinea  a  week,  with 
a  little  oatmeal. 

Now,  Sir,  you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  most  of  these  horti- 
cultural planets  are  members  of  the  Dublin  Society,  and  some  of  them  on 
the  committee  of  botany  there.  They  have  not  attached  to  their  com* 
mittee  a  man  of  science  or  intelligence  m  point  of  horticultural  knowledge^ 
They,  indeed,  use  the  name  of  James  Townsend  Mackay,  Esq.,  who,  as  a 
man  of  candour,  of  the  first-rate  and  most  enlightened  abilities,  and  of 
a  judgment  superior  to  most  men  of  the  present  ag^,  must  abhor  their 
intended  proceedings  as  much  as  any  man,  whether  English,  Scotch,  or 
Irish. 

The  other,  or  Practical  Horticultural  Society,  as  it  is  termed,  I  am  not 
so  much  aoquainted  with,  being  in  existence  only  since  March  Ya&t.  It  \^ 
composed  oJ  the  gardeners  who  from  time  to  time  fell  off  &ota  the  oO^v^t 
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Society,  together  with,  I  belieVe,  the  most  intelligent  young  gardeners,  riot 
only  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  but,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the 
kingdom ;  where  it  is  intended  that  branch  establishments  shall  be  formed. 
They  say  they  have  a  library,  containing  all  the  useful  works  now  published  in 
the  United  Kingdom  on  horticulture  and  agriculture.  They  propose  having 
exhibitions  three  or  four  times  a  year;  to  create  emulation  among  the 
members;  and  on  the  day  succeeding  each  exhibition  to  have  a  flower  fair 
held  in  the  same  place,  for  the  advantage  of  such  nurserymen  as  belong  to 
the  Society,  and  to  allow  thereby  a  means  of  purchasing  to  amateurs.  They 
intend  taking  a  piece  of  ground,  to  employ  thereon  respectable  gardeners 
whilst  out  of  situation,  together  with  superannuated  gardeners  that  sup- 
ported good  characters.  They  intend  cultivating  the  most  profitable 
vegetables  for  market,  and  to  collect  the  best  kinds  of  fruit-trees,  to  enable 
nurserymen  and  their  members  in  general  to  have  their  stocks  genuine ; 
but  how  far  they  can  be  relied  on  we  can  only  guess  hereafter.  However, 
this  much  I  say,  I  will  have  an  eye  on  them  as  well  as  their  neighbours  j 
and  as  soon  as  the  scent  of  a  job  appears,  though  stifled  with  all  the  flowers 
of  sophistry,  as  well  as  decorated  with  all  their  garden  productions,  I 
shall  extract  it,  and  send  it  all  soldered  in  a  tin  case  to  you,  promising  that 
it  shall  not  lose  in  flavour,  though  under  the  influence  of  another  atmo- 
sphere. As  nothing  can  be  so  great  a  check  on  public  men  as  public 
opinion,  and  as  nowhere  is  that  more  candidly  expressed  than  in  your 
valuable  Magazine  (which  is  read,  of  course,  by  the  members  of  those  So- 
cieties), by  giving  a  place  to  the  above  you  will  much  oblige  most  gardeners 
in  Ireland,  as  well  as  your  humble  servant.  —  An  Observer  of  Irhh  Jobbing, 
Dublin^  Aug,  1830. 

Remarkable  Additions  to  the  Irish  Fiora^-^1  lately  made  a  short  tour  to 
the  wild  district  of  Cunnamara,  on  the  western  coast,  where,  besides  pro- 
Curing  plants  of  Eriocaulon  septangulare,  Rhynchospora  fusca,  Cladium 
germamcum,  and  some  other  rare  plants,  I  discovered  ^rica  mediterranea 
growing  abundantly  in  a  bog,  which  I  consider  an  important  addition  to 
our  Irish  flora. — J,  T,  Mackay,  5.  Cottage  Terrace,  Dublin^  Nov,  13.  1830. 

A  large  Cucumber,  —  I  observe  that  you  have  given  some  accounts  of 
large  cucumbers ;  let  me  give  you  the  dimensions  of  one  I  grew  last  summer. 
Length  of  the  fruit,  26  in. ;  circumference,  12  in, ;  size  of  the  leaf  across  the 
bottom,  near  the  insertion  of  the  leaf  on  its  footstalk,  16  J  in. ;  across,  far- 
ther up  the  middle,  17J  in.  j  from  the  tip  of  the  leaf  to  the  extreme  verge 
of  either  lower  lobe,  18  in*  —  J,  JElles,  Palace  Gardens,  Armagh,  Jan,  5, 
1831. 
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JDoMESTIC  Economy  of  the  Middling  Clares,  —  Sir,  You  would  materially 
benefit  an  extensive  class  of  the  community,  if  you  would  suggest  to 
your  correspondents  to  do  for  them  what  you  have  recently  done  for  the 
cottagen  There  are  thousands  of  individuals  living  upon  very  limited  in- 
comes, who  are  driven  to  foreign  countries  to  seek  a  cheaper  subsistence 
than  that  which  their  own  seems  to  afford  them.  They  would  be  greatly 
assisted  if  a  page  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  were  devoted  to  an  enquiry 
into  the  comparative  cheapness  of  some  of  the  counties  in  England  and 
Wales.  I  do  not  know  of  any  work  which  furnishes  this  information;  and 
a  small  one,  in  a  cheap  form,  is  much  to  be  desiredi 

I  would  suggest  an  enquiry,  and  a  brief  return,  from  different  parts  of  the 
country,  of  the  comparative  expenses  of  different  departments  of  housekeep- 
ing, such  as  rent,  wages,  coals,  provisions  of  every  kmd^  &c. ;  thus  fiu'nishing 
to  a  most  respectable  class  of  persons  the  means  of  ascertaining  where 
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they  might  find  a  refuge  and  a  residence,  without  resorting  to  an  unnatural 
banishment  from  their  native  land.  How  many  hundred  families  are  sub- 
sisting with  difficulty  upon  incomes  varying  from  150/.  to  300/.  or  400/.  per 
annum,  who  would  be  thankful  for  such  information  to  guide  them !  The 
boasted  cheapness  of  the  West  of  England  is  exaggerated.  Provisions  are 
there  both  dear  and  bad.  Hoping  that  you  will  not  reject  this  request, 
I  remain,  &c.  —  P.  C.  H,     Seven  Oaks,  Sept,  9. 1830. 

If  P.  C.  H.  will  send  us  his  desiderata  for  a  residence,  we  have  little 
doubt  some  of  our  readers  will  be  able  to  point  out  the  most  suitable  dis- 
trict in  England  for  supplying  them.  —  Cond, 

Telegraphic  Communications  as  to  coming  Weather,  —  Sir,  It  has  oflen 
occurred  to  me  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  severe  storms  which  visit, 
our  island  proceed  from  south  to  north.  I  do  not  mean  that  they  travel 
in  that  regular  and  gradual  manner  in  which  a  cockney  finds  himself 
conveyed  from  London  to  some  of  the  moors  by  North  Killicrankie,  in 
a  stage-coach,  to  shoot  grouse,  about  the  1 2th  day  of  August ;  but  rather 
flitting  across  the  island  in  regular  starts,  taking  in  about  one  degree  of 
latitude,  or  thereabout,  at  every  reflux,  and  occupying  about  two  days  for 
every  wave  or  pulsation.  Assuming  this  theory  to  be  correct,  from  eight 
to  ten  days  will  elapse  before  the  horticulturists  in  Perthshire  will  be 
visited  with  the  storm  which  may  have  played  its  part  at  Bayswater :  and 
should  this  theory,  by  regular  communications  from  some  of  your  numerous 
correspondents  in  different  parts  of  the  island,  be  found  entitled  to  rank  as 
a  well  established  fact,  intelligence  could  be  easily  conveyed  by  mail  or 
telegraph  from  Paris  to  Bayonne,  London,  Edinburgh,  Aberdeen,  and  In- 
verness, &c.,  with  sufficient  celerity  to  enable  every  gardener  and  farmer  to 
provide  against  the  effects  of  the  coming  storm.  There  is  a  beautiful  re- 
gularity in  all  nature's  works ;  nor  do  I  think  the  progress  of  storms  forms 
an  exception.  I  am  aware  that  correct  and  regular  observations  require  to 
be  made  and  recorded  for  some  time  from  different  parts  of  the  country  : 
few  have  the  same  influence,  and  perhaps  fewer  still  the  same  inclination, 
as  yourself  to  promote  investigations  of  this  nature,  and  if  you  could 
prevail  upon  some  one  or  other  of  your  correspondents  in  the  South  of 
England  to  register  and  communicate  regularly,  for  every  Number  of  your 
Gardener's  Magazine,  the  commencement,  intenseness,  and  duration  of 
storms  of  snow,  hail,  thunder,  direction  of  the  wind,  fall  of  rain,  tem- 
perature, &c.,  I  should,  if  you  wish  it,  most  cheerfully  contribute  remarks 
of  that  nature  from  this  quarter ;  and  my  friend  Mr.  Gorrie  will,  I  doubt 
not,  cooperate  from  Perthshire.  This  would  be  a  beginning ;  and,  if  the 
coincidences  recorded  shall  be  such  as  I  anticipate,  I  doubt  not  others  will 
contribute  towards  settling  the  question.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  John  Machray, 
Howick  Garden  hy  Alnwick^  Northumberland,  Aug,  25.  1830. 

A  Benefit  Society  for  Gardeners,  —  Some  of  your  readers  may  say  that 
we  have  enough  of  benefit  societies  already :  I  agree  with  them  ;  but,  in 
my  opinion,  we  have  none  suitable  for  the  class  of  men  I  speak  of,  viz. 
gardeners.  Gardeners  are  seldom  fixed  in  one  situation  for  many  years : 
of  what  use,  then,  is  it  for  a  gardener  to  enter  into  a  benefit  society  in 
the  country  ?  Perhaps  in  a  few  years  he  might  be  two  hundred  miles  from 
it :  he  will  then  either  relinquish  the  society,  or  get  some  friend  to  pay  the 
subscription  for  him ;  either  of  these  methods  is  attended  with  inconve- 
nience :  but  if  a  society  for  gardeners  were  established  in  London,  as  the 
centre,  a  gardener  in  the  country  would  then  have  many  opportunities  of 
remitting  his  subscription,  either  by  the  family  going  there,  friends,  or 
nurserymen.  I  think  it  would  also  meet  with  support  from  many  of  the 
gardeners  in  and  near  London ;  I  trust  the  nurserymen  also,  or  at  least 
many  of  them,  would  become  honorary  members,  and  perhaps  you,  Sir, 
would  subscribe  your  mite.  In  your  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening  you  have 
given  some  very  excellent  advice  to  gardeners,  which  might  be  ap^^lied 
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with  profit  to  persons  in  other  branches ;  but,  alas  I  how  few  of  us  will  see^ 
the  necessity  (till  too  late)  of  profiting  by  the  advice  held  Out  to  us, 
till  sickness  and  poverty,  and  a  train  of  other  evils,  come  on,  to  render  any 
designs  we  might  then  form  of  no  use  whatever  I  But,  to  return  to  my 
subject,  the  forming  of  such  a  society,  I  think,  would  be  productive  of 
general  good  to  eardeners ;  as  to  the  articles,  mode  of  subscription,  the  sum 
to  be  subscribed,  &c.,  I  shall  leave  those  to  some  of  your  correspondents 
more  capable  of  the  task  tiian  myself;  I  am  only  sorry  I  cannot  do  justice 
\iQ  the  case  of  a  very  deserving  class  of  men.  I  further  add,  that  I  am 
quite  disinterested,  not  being  a  gardener  but  an  humble  tradesman ;  and 
as  such  I  subscribe  myself  your  obedient  servant,  —  J,  Y,  Wallerton,  near 
Arundel,  Sept.  17. 1830. 

CuUivaHon  of  Mosses  in  Town  Gardens,  —  If  I  understand  you  right, 
you  wish  to  give  a  living  vegetable  covering  to  the  surface  of  your  borders 
and  groups  of  shrubs ;  if  such  be  your  object,  will  you  allow  me  to  send 
you  some  few  species  of  mosses,  wnich  I  think  will  live  well  even  in  the 
smoke  of  London,  and  form  under  the  shade  of  trees  and  shrubs  a  rich 
carpeting,  which,  in  some  cases,  should  probably  not  be  removed  even  in 
summer.  Many  species  of  mosses  are  certainly  capable  of  cultivation: 
and  as  they  never  grow  into  confusion,  like  the  grasses,  or  like  coveringsr 
of  dwarf  annuals  ;  and  as  weeds  do  not  appear  to  come  up  amongst 
them,  at  least  so  as  to  require  much  trouble  to  eradicate ;  I  think  very 
pretty  borders  might  be  made  of  them,  particularly  in  small  gardens. 
The  choicer  alpine  plants,  bulbs  that  do  not  stand  oiir  winters,  and  many 
of  the  North  American  herbaceous  plants,  particularly  those  of  Canada, 
&c.,  might  be  preserved  under  such  a  covering,  and  have  a  good  effect,  as 
they  come  up  in  succession.  Some  of  the  mosses  which  I  have  found  to 
succeed  in  cultivation  are  as  under :  — ^ 

Polytrichum  undulatum.  Dfcranum  glaucum. 

hercynicum.  flexuosum. 

^'unip^rinum.  ^coparium. 

commilkne.  Hypnum,  many  species. 

Grlmmia  pulvin^ta.  ^rjum,  many  species. 
Weisfia  controversa. 

Most  of  these  I  will  send  you  for  a  trial.  I  have  made  three  attempts  at 
forming  a  selection  of  these  interesting  but  neglected  plants  in  a  cultivated 
state ;  but  the  changes  to  which  gardeners  are  so  liable  has  almost  sickened 
me  from  making  a  fourth.  However,  if  I  remain  long  in  the  same  way  of 
thinking  that  I  am  in  at  this  moment,  I  may  have  a  few  of  them  to  show 

you  the  next  time  you  favour  me  with  a  visit  at  C .  Very  truly  yours, — 

CM.    Nov.  17.1830. 

Mr.  R.  L.  Howes  of  Middleton  never  communicated  his  method  of 
managing  cockscombs,  as  he  offered  to  do.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  352.)  He  would 
confer  a  favour  by  so  doing. —  Wm.  Stowe.     Buckingham,  Mai/  31.  1830. 

Fruit  Threes  on  Walls  and  in  Hedges.  —  If  all  the  walls  of  a  good  aspect 
were  covered  with  fruit  trees,  the  benefit  would  be  great  and  the  cost 
small.  (^Ed.  Rev.,  Sept.  1828.)  A  German  writer  suggests  the  idea  of  having 
all  hedges  of  fruit  shrubs,  and  all  hedge-row  trees  fruit  trees  j  and  a  gar- 
dener in  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society's  Memoirs  recommends 
cultivating  flax  in  flower-borders,  and  afterwards  preparing  it  for  spinning, 
as  another  has  recommended  growing  the  sunflower  for  its  seecis  to  1^ 
crushed  for  oil. — Cond. 

Experimental  Farm.  —  Nothing  surprises  me  more  than  the  want  of  an 
expenmental  farm  in  England.  It  seems  to  me  passing  strange  that  this 
question,  so  important  to  the  agricultural  interest,  and  fraught  with  such 
vast  advantages  to  our  native  weal,  should  not  have  been  discovered  long 
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a^  by  some  of  our  highly  respectable  agrarian  societies,  the  Bath  adn 
West  of  England  Agricultural  Society,  or  the  Highland  Society  of  Scot^ 
land,  for  instance.  We  have  our  experimental  gardens  for  the  advance* 
ment  of  horticultural  science;  but  what  is  this  compared  Mrith  agri- 
culture in  a  national  point  of  view  ?  Dust  in  the  balance.  The  expe- 
rimental farm  at  Padua  is  a  most  interesting  spot,  and  many  curious 
and  important  facts  have  emanated  thence.  Not  long  ago  I  had  muck 
pleasing  conversation  with  that  veteran  agriculturist  Sir  John  Sinclair; 
and  this  question  J  particularly  urged:  but  he  does  not  now  take  an 
active  part  in  the  business  of  the  Highland  Society ;  and  my  principal 
object  was  the  result  of  some  experiments  I  had  made  with  the  Phormium 
t^nax,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  ZHpsacus  fuUonum,  or  fullers'  teasel.  — 
J.  Murrai/.    Carmarthen ^  April  2.  1830. 

If  experimental  farms  were,  in  their  nature,  good  for  much,  we  suspect 
it  would  not  be  a  question  of  doubt  at  this  time  of  day.  We  should 
like  to  be  made  acquainted,  by  our  much  esteemed  correspondent,  with 
some  of  the  useful  facts  which  have  emanated  from  the  experimental 
farm  at  Padua,  or  indeed  from  any  other  farm  in  any  other  country.  How- 
ever, by  all  means  let  us  have  an  experimental  farm :  the  rich  may  spend 
their  means  at  least  as  well  in  that  way  as  in  any  other.  —  Cond, 

Exhibitions  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Animals,  —  Sir,  As  the  public  muck 
approves  of  exhibitions  of  animals,  would  it  be  a  useless  plan  for  some 
of  our  agricultural  societies  to  adopt  an  established  show  of  foreign  do*- 
mestic  animals  suited  to  each  county  ?  For  example  :  Yorkshire  to  adopt 
the  horse ;  Cornwall  the  ass,  as  it  sends  mules  to  the  West  Indies ;  the 
coal  districts  the  same  animal,  as  great  numbers  are  employed  by  the  retail 
dealers  5  Herefordshire,  homed  cattle ;  Wiltshire,  the  sheep ;  Wales,  the 
goat,  an  animal  frequently  taken  to  sea  for  the  sake  of  its  milk,  and  kept 
in  stable  yards  for  the  benefit  horses  receive  from  the  smell  of  them; 
Berkshire  and  Hampshire,  swine.  It  was  by  the  introduction  of  foreign 
horses  that  we  were  enabled  to  boast  of  the  superior  excellence  of  ours ; 
and,  no  doubt,  inattention  to  the  original  stock  will  diminish  their  value.  — 
J,  M,    June,  1830. 


Art.  V.  Lists  of  the  finest  Varieties  of  Hardy  Fruit  Trees  and 
Shrubs  recommended  for  Cultivation  in  a  select  Garden,  in  the 
Midland  or  Southern  Counties  of  England,  Copied  from  the 
third  and  concluding  Volume  of  the  Ponwlogical  Magazine. 

Of  these  Lists  it  is  observed  by  the  editor  of  the  Pomological  Magazine 
(Pref ,  p.  v.),  that,  being  "  only  formed  for  select  gardens,"  all  doubtful  or 
second-hand  varieties  are  excluded.  It  will  be  found  that  a  great  many 
common  varieties  are  also  omitted :  this  has  always  been  done  advisedly, 
and  because  newly  raised  kinds  ought  to  displace  them.  For  instance, 
among  cherries,  not  a  single  "  Heart"  is  cj^uoted,  because  the  Elton  of  Mr. 
Knight  is  much  superior  to  them  all.  It  is  possible  that  persons  in  trade 
may  say  that  varieties  have  been  introduced  which  are  inferior  to  others 
more  commonly  cultivated  for  sale,  and  even  that  many  are  not  to  be  pro- 
cured. To  enter  into  separate  arguments  upon  all  such  questions  would 
be  equally  useless  and  unsatisfactory.  In  making  the  selection,  no  other 
object  has  been  had  in  view  than  the  public  service ;  it  is  founded  upon  the 
experience,  not  only  of  the  editor,  but  of  the  most  competent  judges  of 
fruit  in  this  country ;  and  it  will  be  for  the  public  to  decide  in  whom  they 
will  place  their  confidence.  It  may  only  be  observed,  that  a  nurseryman's 
not  possessing  a  variety  is  no  proof  that  it  is  undeserving  the  character 
that  may  be  given  of  it,  althougii  it  may  be  an  evidence  of  fis  o>nu  y^wol  ^€ 
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enterprise ;  and  further,  that  no  sort  whatever  is  mentioned  in  the  follow- 
ing Lists  which  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  person  to  procure  with 
proper  enquiry. 

The  figures  refer  to  the  plates  in  the  Pomological  Magazine. 

I.  Apples. 

Court  of  Wick.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring.  32. 

Cornish  Gilliflower.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring ;  bad  bearer,  but  very 
rich  and  any  thing  but  handsome.  140. 

Ribston  Pippin.     Dessert  and  kitchen ;  winter.  146. 

Old  Nonpareil.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring.  86. 

Scarlet  Nonpareil.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring.  87. 

Travers  Pippin.     Dessert  and  kitchen ;  autumn  and  winter.  67. 

Norfolk  Beaufin.     Kitchen ;  spring ;  excellent  for  drying. 

Canadian  Reinette.  Dessert  and  kitchen ;  winter  and  spnng ;  very  fine.  77. 

Oolden  Reinette.     Dessert ;  autumn.  69. 

Dutch  Mignonne.     Dessert;  spring.  84. 

Boston  Russet.     Dessert;  spring, 

Juneating.     Dessert;  July. 

Early  Red  Margaret.     Dessert;  July.  46. 

Oolden  Harvey.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring.  39. 

Franklin's  Golden  Pippin.     Dessert ;  autumn.  137. 

Grey  French  Reinette.     Dessert  and  kitchen ;  winter  and  spring.  152. 

Hubbard's  Pearmain.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring.  27. 

The  specimen  figured  in  the  Pomological  Magazine  was  taken  off  an 
old  tree  in  the  botanic  garden.  Bury  St.  Edmund^s  :  and  however  accurate 
the  name  of  Hubbard's  Pearmain  may  be,  it  is  right  to  remark  that  this 
is  the  apple  very  generally  known  in  Suffolk  and  Norfolk  by  the  name  cf 
Hammond's  Pearmain.  In  the  above  places  it  is  an  old,  favourite,  and 
highly  prized  variety.  — J,  D, 
Adam's  Pearmain.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring.  133. 

Newtown  Pippin.  Dessert  and  kitchen ;  spring ;  tender ;  requires  a  wooden 
frame  or  an  east  wall. 

Sweeny  Nonpareil.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring. 

Cockle  Pippin.     Dessert;  spring.  136. 

Kerry  Pippin,     Dessert ;  August  and  September.  107. 

Oslin.    Dessert;  September.  5. 

Blenheim  Pippin.    Dessert  and  kitchen ;  autumn.  28. 

Duchess  of  Oldenburgh.     Dessert;  September,  October. 

Male  Carle.    Dessert ;  spring ;  very  tender ;  requires  a  south  wall. 

Sykehouse  Russet.     Dessert;  winter  and  spring.  81. 

Royal  Russet.     Kitchen;  winter  and  spring.  125. 

Brabant  Bellefleur.     Kitchen ;  winter  and  spring. 

Beachamwell  Seedling.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring.  82. 

Court-pendu.    Dessert ;  spring.  66. 

Wormsley  Pippin.     Dessert  and  kitchen ;  autumn.  80. 

Hawthornden.     Kitchen ;  autumn.  34. 

Sugarloaf  Pippin.     Dessert ;  July.  3. 

Downton  Pippin.     Dessert;  winter.  113. 

Gravenstein.     Dessert  and  kitchen ;  autumn.  98. 

King  of  the  Pippins.    Dessert  and  kitchen;  autumn.  117. 

Sam  Young.    Dessert;  winter.  130. 

Alfreston.     ELitchen ;  winter  and  spring ;  very  large. 

London  Pippin.     Kitchen ;  winter  and  spring. 

Bedfordshire  Foundling.     Kitchen ;  autumn  and  winter. 

Northern  Greening.     Kitchen ;  winter  and  spring. 

MinshuU  Crab.     Kitchen ;  winter. 

Rhode  Island  Greening.    Kitchen  ;  winter  and  spring. 


for  the  Midland  or  Southern  Counties.  X\:\ 

• 

Beauty  of  Kent.     Kitchen ;  autumn  and  winter. 

Lucombe's  Seedling.     Kitchen  ;  winter.  109. 

Gloria  Mundi.     Kitchen ;  autumn  and  winter. 

French  Crab.     Kitchen ;  spring  and  summer ;  will  keep  two  years. 

Winter  Codlin.     Kitchen ;  winter. 

Manks  Codlin,     Kitchen  ;  September. 

Oolden  Pippin.     Dessert ;  winter  and  spring. 

Dumelow's  Seedling.    Kitchen;  winter  and  spring. 

II.  Apricots. 

Hemskirke.     Dessert;  wall;  end  of  July.  11. 

Royal.     Dessert ;  wall ;  end  of  Aueust.  2. 

Large  Early.    Dessert ;  wall ;  middle  of  July ;  the  best  early  apricot.  142. 

Breda.     Dessert  ^d  preserving ;  standard ;  August.  146. 

Moorpark.     Dessert  and  preserving ;  wall ;  Ausust. 

Brussels.     Preserving ;  standard  ;  beginning  ox  Augu$t ;  good  bearer. 

Orange.     Preserving ;  wall ;  a  clingstone ;  August. 

Turkey^     Dessert ;  wall ;  late  in  August.  25. 

III.  Cherries. 

Belle  de  Choisy.     Standard ;  beginning  of  July ;  moderate  bearer.  42. 

Black  Tartarian.     Wall ;  June,  July.  44. 

Late  Duke.     Standard ;  August ;  great  bearer.  45. 

Elton.    Wall  and  standard ;  beginning  of  July ;  the  finest  pale  cherry  yet 

known. 
Knight's  Early  Black.     Wall ;  June.  93. 
Black  Eagle.     Wall  and  standard;  July;  good  bearer.  127. 
Downton.    Wall  and  standard ;  July.  138. 
Waterloo.     Wall  and  standard ;  beginning  of  July.  115. 
Morello.     Standard  and  north  wall ;  late ;  preserving. 
May  Duke.    Wall  and  standard ;  end  of  June. 
Purple  Grriotte.    Wall  and  standard ;  beginning  of  June.    The  finest  early 

cherry. 
Kentish  or  Flemish.     Standard ;  July ;  preserving  and  kitchen  use ;  great 

bearer. 
Florence.    Wall;  late. 
Bigarreau.     Standard;  late. 

IV.  Currants. 

Black  Naples.  43.  White  Dutch.  Red  Dutch. 

V.  Gooseberries. 

Red. 

Boardman*s  British  Crown ;  large.     Red  Champagne.     Small. 
Roam^  Lion.    Large ;  late.  Small  Dark  Rough  Red.     Small. 

Red  T^urrington.     Large ;  late.         Early  Black.     Small. 

White. 

White  Crystal.     Small.  Crompton's  Sheba  Queen.  Large.  12. 

White  Chan^agne.     Small.  Woodward's  Whitesmith.    Large. 

Green, 

Biassey's  Heart  of  Oak.     Large.        Pitmaston  Green  Gage.     Small. 
Edwards's  Jolly  Tar.     Large.  Early  Green  Hairy.     Small,  22. 
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Yellow, 

Prophet's  Kockwood.     Large.  Yellow  Champagne.     Small. 

Haywood's  Invmcible.     Large.  Rumbullion.     Small. 

VI.  Nectarines. 

Wliite.    Beginning  of  September ;  freestone ;  rather  tender.  40. 

Elruge.     Beginning  of  September;  freestone;   good  bearer  and  forcer. 

Rich;  altogether  the  finest  known.  49. 
Violet.    Begmning  of  September ;  freestone ;  good  bearer  and  forcer.  68. 
Pitmaston  Orange.     Beginning  of  September ;  freestone ;  good  bearer. 
Old  Newington.    Middle  of  September ;  clingstone. 

VIL  Nuts. 

Cosford.  55.  Spanish  Nut. 

Frizzled  Filbert.    A  good  bearer.  Pearson's  Prolific.  A  great  bearer. 

Cob  Nut.  Knight's  Large.     Very  fine. 
Red  Filbert.    A  bad  bearer. 

VIII.  Peaches. 

Royal  George.    Beginning  of  September ;  freestone;  forces  well.  119. 

Madeleine  de  Courson.     Beginning  of  September ;  freestone.  30. 

Noblesse.    September ;  freestone.  95. 

Early  Anne.    Middle  of  August ;  freestone. 

Grrosse  Mignonne.    End  of  August;  freestone;  forces  well.  23. 

Bellegarde.     Middle  of  September ;  freestone ;  large  and  excellent ;  forces 

well.  26. 
Barrington.     Succeeds  the  Royal  George;  freestone;  forces  wdl.  147. 
Chancellor.     Middle  of  September ;  freestone.  61. 
Royal.     End  of  September;  freestone;  the  finest  late  sort.  73. 

IX.  Pears. 

Beurre  Dipl.    Dessert  standard ;  October  and  November ;  a  great  bearer* 
and  excellent.  19.  and  131. 

Gansel's  Bergamot.  Dessert;  east  and  west  wall;  October;  indifierent 
bearer.  35. 

Beurre  Ranee.  Dessert;  standard;  March  and  May;  the  best  late  melt- 
ing pear  yet  known.  88. 

Beurre  d'Aremberg.    Dessert;  wall  and  standard ;  December.  83. 

Capiaumont.     Dessert ;  standard ;  October ;  great  bearer.  59. 

Duchesse  d' Angouleme.  Dessert ;  wall  and  standard ;  October  and  No- 
vember. 76. 

Easter  Beurre.  Dessert;  wall  and  standard;  January,  February,  and 
March ;  great  bearer,  and  excellent.  78. 

Napoleon.     Dessert ;  wall  and  standard ;  November.  75. 

Passe  Colmar.  Dessert;  wall  and  standard;  December  and  January; 
great  bearer.  Trees  not  subject  to  canker,  like  the  Old  Colmar;  ex- 
cellent. 64. 

"White  Doyenne.   Dessert ;  wall  and  standard ;  October ;  good  bearer.  60. 

Aston  Town.     Dessert ;  standard ;  October  and  November.  139. 

Autumn  Bergamot.    Dessert ;  October.  120. 

Bezi  de  la  Motte.    Wall  and  standard ;  October.  143. 

Early  Bergamot.  Dessert;  standard;  August,  September;  good  bearer. 
101. 

Flemish  Beauty.  Dessert;  standard;  October,  November;  must  be  ga- 
thered early.  128. 

ForeHe.    Dessert ;  wall  and  standard ;  November,  December.  112. 

Jargonelle.    Dessert ;  wall  or  quenouille ;  August.  1Q8. 
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Marie  Louise.     Dessert;  standard;  October.  122. 

Summer  Franc-Real.  Dessert;  standard ;  August,  September;  good  bearer. 

106. 
Winter  Neilis.     Dessert;  wall;  December;  excellent.  126. 
Chaumontelle.     Dessert ;  wall,  standard,  or  quenouille.    Succeeds  well  on 

quince,  and  trained  in  the  latter  mode ;  winter. 
BroMm  Beurre.     Dessert;  wall;  October. 

Colmar.     Dessert ;  wall ;  December  till  March ;  trees  subject  to  canker. 
Crassane.     Dessert ;  wall ;  October,  November ;  shy  bearer. 
Hacon*s  Incomparable.     Dessert ;  standard ;  November,  December ;  tree 

hardy ;  great  bearer ;  delicious. 
Whitfield  Dessert.     Standard ;  November ;  good  bearer. 
Thompson's  Dessert.     Standard ;  November ;  one  of  the  finest  Flemish 

pears ;  good  bearer. 
Madeleine.     Dessert;  standard;  end  of  July;  good  bearer.  51. 
Seckle.     Dessert ;  wall  and  standard ;   October ;  abundant  bearer. 
Vallee   Franche.      Dessert;   standard;   August,    September;    abundant 

bearer. 
Swan's  Egg.     Dessert ;  standard ;  November,  December. 
Passans  de  Portugal.     Dessert ;  standard ;  August ;  good  bearer. 
Easter  Bergamot.     Dessert  and  kitchen ;  wall ;  March,  April,  and  May. 
Bezi  d*Hen.     Stewing ;  standard ;  winter ;  good  bearer. 
Ch^tal.     Stewing ;  standard ;   winter  and  spring. 
Bequene  Musque.     Stewing;  standard;  winter;  great  bearer. 
Franc-Real  d'Hiver.     Stewing ;  standard ;  winter. 
Uvedale's  St.  Germain.     Stewing ;  wall ;  very  large. 
Calebasse  Bosc.     Dessert ;  standard ;  November, 
Nutmeg.     Dessert ;  standard ;  winter ;  small,  but  handsome,  and  a  good 

bearer. 
Rousselet  de  Rheims.     For  drying. 
Ne  Plus  Meuris.     Dessert;  standard;  January  till  March;  good  bearer. 

X.  Pines. 

Queen.        Enville.         Providence.        Black  Jamaica.     Antigua  Queen. 

XI.  Plums. 

€oe*s  Golden  Drop.  Standard  and  wall;  October.  Dessert;  great 
bearer ;  dries ;  delicious.  57. 

Imperatrice,  Blue.     East  or  west  wall ;  October ;  dessert.  33. 

Mimms.    Wall ;  August,  September ;  dessert  and  kitchen.  6. 

Washington.    Wall  and  standard ;  September ;  dessert.  1 6. 

White  Imperatrice,    Wall ;  September ;  dessert ;  tender.  38. 

Nectarine.    Wall  and  standard ;  beginning  of  September ;  dessert.  148. 

Kirke's.    Wall;  September;  dessert.  111. 

Isabella.    Wall  and  standard ;  September ;  dessert.  150. 

Purple  Gage.  Wall  and  standard ;  September  and  October ;  dessert ; 
good  bearer;  the  finest  dessert  plum  of  its  colour.  129. 

Green  G^e.  Wall  and  standard ;  August,  September ;  dessert ;  preserv- 
ing ;  excellence  well  known. 

White  Magnum  Bonum.    Wall  and  standard ;  September ;  kitchen. 

Drap  d'O.  Wall  and  standard.  Earlier  than  the  Green  Gage,  and  pre- 
cociously suppltes  its  place  for  dessert ;  a  good  bearer. 

Catherine.  Wall  and  standard ;  end  of  September ;  preserving  and  dessert. 

CKsbome's.     August ;  kitchen ;  standard ;  forces  well ;  good  bearer. 

Orleans.     Standard ;  August ;  kitchen ;  good  bearer. 

Early  Orleans.    Standard ;  banning  of  August ;  kitchen ;  good  bearer. 

littfe  Mirabdle.  Widl  and  standard ;  September ;  small,  but  excellent  for 
preserving ;  great  bearer. 
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White  Damson.     Standard  ;  end  of  September ;  preserving. . 
Shropshire  Damson.     Standard;  September   and   October;  preserving; 
'  great  bearer. 
BiSlace.     Standard^  October,  November ;  kitchen;  great  bearer. 
Winesour.     Standard;  October;  preserving. 


Bamet.  8. 
Bromley  Hill. 


XII.  Raspberries.    • 

Red  Antwerp.  24.  Yellow  Antwerp. 

Double  bearing. 


Pownton.  52, 
feeen's  Seedling.  91. 
Black  Roseberry.  20. 
Grove  End  Scarlet.  7. 
Old  Pine.  4?. 
Sweet  Cone;  4. 
Roseberry. 
Elton  Seedling.  135. 


XIII.   Strawberries. 

Duke  of  Kent's  Scarlet.     Earliest  of 

all. 
Old  Scarlet.     Valuable  only  for  pre- 
serving. 
Alpine,  Red  and  White. 
Prolific  Hautbois.  31'. 
Large  flat  Hautbois. 


Black  July. 
MiUer's  Burgundy.  56. 
White  Sweetwater. 
Grove  End  Sweetwater. 
Common  Muscadine.  18. 
Pitmaston  White  Cluster. 


XIV.  Vines. 
For  the  open  WalL 

Cambridge  Botanic  Garden.  21.  [This 
kind  will  also  not  be  out  of  place 
in  a  vinery.] 

Esperione.  Sometimes  ripens  pretty 
well. 

Chasselas  Musque. 


For  a  Vmery, 


Black  Hamburgh. 

White  Frontignac. 

Black  Frontignac. 

Muscat  of  Alexandria,  White. 

Verdelho,  White. 

West's  St.  Peter's,  Black. 

Horsforth  Seedling,  Black.  149. 


Black,  or  Morocco. 

Poonah,  Black. 

Royal  Muscadine,  White, 

Black  Damascus. 

White  Sweetwater. 

Grove  End  Sweetwater,  White. 


Art.  VI.     Retrospective  Critkisni* 

'ERRATA,^ln  Vol.  V.  p.  680.  for  "Parfaite"  read  "  Birthwaite,"— 
A»  G.     Near  Barmley^  Nov,  1830. 

,    In  Vol.  VI.  you  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  Rigg  and  family.    Mr,  Rigg 
was  not  of  the  party.  —  J.  W,  H,     Wooler,  Nov,  18.  1830. 

A  Lecture  to  the  Conductor,  —  Sir,  The  singularly  liberal  and  candid  man-r 
ner  in  which  you  not  only  receive  but  promulgate  reflections  and  criticisms  on 
your  public  capacity  as  Conductor  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  encourages 
me  to  hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  suggest  one  or  two  improvements, 
which  I  think  might  be  made  in  that  valuable  work.  Napoleon  designated 
us,  you  well  remember,  as  a  "  nation  of  shopkeepers : "  had  he  called  us  a 
**  nation  of  gardeners,"  he  had  probably  characterised  us  with  much  greater 
truth.  The  avidity  with  which  we  cultivate  every  yard  pf  ground  contiguous 
to  our  cities  and  large  towns  appears  to  justify  the  assertion ;  even  the 
flower-pots  which  decorate  the  upper  wmdows  in  "  our  good  city  of  Lon- 
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doti"  mach  as  they  may  endanger  the  heads  of  passing  travellers,  tend  to 
corroborate  our  character.  But,  Sir,  if  a  nation  of  gardeners,  we  are  by 
no  means  a  nation  of  scientific  gardeners ;  and  the  question  is,  to  what 
description  of  readers  your  work  may  be  considered  as  most  particularly 
applicable  ?  If  it  be  meant  for  the  use  of  the  higher  branches  of  the  pro- 
fession, as  noblemen  or  gentlemen's  gardeners,  1  submit  that  this  class  of 
readers  are  few  in  themselves,  and  generally  well  informed  on  all  their  di& 
ferent  departments;  indeed,  the  situations  they  hold  appear  to  presuppose 
this,  so  that  it  is  only  on  some  nice  points  of  criticism  that  your  work  can 
be  useful  even  to  them.  And  if  it  be  meant  for  the  generality  of  amateur 
gardeners,  who  perhaps  hardly  ever  heard  of  Linnaeus,  or  any  of  his  hard 
names,  why.  Sir,  to  this,  and  (allow  me  to  say  this  is,  or  ought  to  be,  by  far 
the  largest  portion  of  your  readers)  yours  is,  m  a  great  part  of  it,  a  "  sealed 
book."  We  sometimes  read  without  satisfaction  or  improvement,  and  the 
small  space  allotted  to  "  queries  and  answers  "  is  all  that  is  intelligible  to 
us.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  conceive  the  Gardener's  Magazine  should  be 
written  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  many,  not  the  scientific 
few.  If  I  am  right,  you  will  readily  perceive  how  large  a  portion  of  your 
late  Numbers  are  perfectly  incomprehensible  to  them.  This  is  a  letter  of 
reproof,  so  one  word  as  to  your  communications  relative  to  the  Horticul- 
tural Society  in  London.  My  good  Sir,  what  possible  interest  can  your 
readers  have  in  being  told  that  Mr.  A.  sent  a  paper  on  raising  apple  trees 
fi'om  pips ;  Mr.  B.  presented  fourteen  sorts  of  cardoons  and  nine  sorts  of 
celCTy ;  or  Mr«  C.  one  on  the  cultivation  of  mushrooms  ?  Unless  you  can 
give  us  some  practical  information  from  the  works  of  the  Society,  do  fill 
your  pages  with  something  more  useful,  instructive,  or  amusing.  Perhaps 
you  will  think  I  have  lectured  enough  for  one  letter. — J,  Mt  Sussex,  April, 
1830. 

The  Botanical  Register, —  Sir,  In  the  number  of  the  Botanical  Register 
for  January  I  observe  a  note  signed  J.  L.,  in  which  the  writer  defends  the 
editor  of  that  work  against  the  charge  made  against  him  of  frequently 
publishing  the  same  plants  which  have  before  appeared  in  other  work&L 
Having  been  myself  one  of  those  that  joined  in  making  this  complaint 
(Vol.  VI.  p.  721.),  I  think  it  but  justice  to  say  that  the  writer  of  the  note 
has,  as  it  appears  to  me,  made  out  such  a  case  in  defence  of  the  practice, 
that  I  for  one  (though  a  subscriber  to  the  Botanical  Magazine  as  well  as 
to  the  Register)  am  ready  tO  absolve  the  editor  of  this  charge.  The  6vil, 
if  evil  it  is,  appears  to  be  in  some  degree  absolutely  unavoidable ;  and  if 
one  portion  of  the  public  are  losers,  another  (and  that,  it  seems,  the  more 
numerous  of  the  two)  are  gainers  by  the  practice.  But  the  most  serious 
charge  against  the  Register,  viz. ''  the  imposition  of  an  additional  shilling 
for  a  single  leaf  of  index  at  the  end  of  every  twelve  numbers,"  stiU 
remains  unanswered,  and  is  passed  over  on  this  occasion  in  utter  silence. 
Not  a  syllable  is  said  about  this  twelvepenny  worth  of  index,  miscalled 
appendix,  although  the  publication  of  the  note  in  the  last  number  of  the 
Register,  in  answer  to  one  charge,  would  seem  to  have  afforded  a  fair 
opportunity  for  replying  to  the  other  also,  and  that  by  far  the  more  serious 
charge  of  the  two.  I  trust,  however,  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  editor 
at  once  to  discontinue  this  mean  underhand  practice,  or  at  least  to  offer 
some  explanation  or  apology  to  the  public  for  not  doing  so.  Yours,  &c.-— 
A  Subscriber  to  the  Botaniccd  Register,  Jan,  3.  1831. 

Hie  Literal  TVanslation  of  Botanical  Names,  S^c. —  I  wish  to  say  that  I 
quite  agree  with  you  in  reprobating  the  great  want  of  attention,  in  the  gene* 
i^ty  of  botanical  authors,  to  making  the  English  name  a  more  literal  trans- 
lation of  the  Linnean.  I  find  even  Dr.  Hooker  frequently  committing  him- 
self in  this  way ;  for  instance,  in  the  Botanical  Magazine  for  September 
last,,  he  gives  us  Anthericum  bulbosum.  Bulbous-rooted  Lancashire  As- 
phodel.   Would  not  any  one  suppose  from  that  name  that  it  was  atvai^w^  c& 
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Ijancashire  ?  How  Dr.  Hooker  can  rec<mcile  iumadf  to  call  a  plant  from 
.New  South  Wales  by  such  a  name,  being  not  even  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  Lancashire  asphodel,  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know.  I  should 
have  thought  Bulbous-rooted  Anthencum  would  have  been  much  more 
correct,  in  the  next  place,  in  the  preface  to  your  H6rtus  Britamncm  jem 
say  that,  from  ^e  improvements  you  have  introduced  in  your  catalogue, 
it  almost  answers  the  pmpose  of  a  i^ecies  Plantarum.  I  certainly  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I  think  it  the  best  catalogue  yet  published  j  but 
there  is  a  growing  evil  amongst  botanists,  or  rather  those  who  take  upon 
themselves  the  work  of  naming  plants,  which  your  improvements  do  not 
reach,  and  from  the  great  increase  of  the  practice,  it,  in  my  opinion, 
threatens  great  confusion  in  the  nomenclature  of  plants.  I  allude  to  the 
practice  of  making  use  of  persons'  names  for  specific  names  of  plants.  I 
like  well  the  idea  of  noticing  particular  individuals  who  have  shown  them- 
selves ardent  in  their  pursuits,  whether  in  botany,  entomology,  or  any 
other  subject  of  natural  history,  but  I  think  new  genera  would  be  much 
more  proper  to  take  advantage  of  for  the  purpose ;  and,  no  doubt,  oppor- 
tunities enough  occur  of  new  genera  in  any  of  the  sciences,  but  more 
particularly  in  botany.  I  make  these  remarks  from  (as  I  have  before 
stated)  the  increasing  practice  of  complimenting  eminent  men  in  this 
way;  and  from  its  tendency,  according  to  my  views,  to  introduce  unneces- 
sary difficulties  in  the  study.  I  am  of  opinion  that  specific  names  ought  to 
be  taken  from  some  prominent  feature  in  the  plant.  I  think  there  are 
few  plants  in  which  some  distinct  feature  may  not  be  found,  and  an  appli- 
cable specific  name  agreeing  with  it.  Allow  me  to  mention  one  individual 
instance,  and  I  have  done.  In  the  same  number  of  the  Botanical  Magazine 
I  have  alluded  to  before  we  have  Lobelea  Kraussii,  which  I  think  has 
several  legible  characters  about  it,  such  as  pedunculata,  xylophylloides, 
or  even  serrata.  If  this  were  more*  particularly  attended  to,  a  good 
catalogue  might  then  be  said  to  supersede  the  more  elaborate  work  of  a 
Species  Plantarum.  But  I  fear  I  shall  exhaust  your  patience ;  and,  instead 
of  the  old  phrase,  multum  in  parvo,  being  applicable  to  my  epistle,  you 
may  think  (if  I  may  be  allowed  the  expression  without  being  thought  to 
be  an  Irish  instead  of  a  Lancashire  weaver)  that  parvum  in  mtUlo  would  be 
much  more  applicable.  I  am,  Sir,  &c. — A  Member  of  the  Bury  Botanical 
Society >      Bury,  Lancashire^  Nov,  15.  1830. 

LinmrniSy  and  the  gentis  Valdntia, —  In  glancing  over  your  Encyclopcedia 
of  Plants,  I  find  an  observation  under  the  genus  Valantios  (p.  862.)  which 
must  be  considered  a  satire,  and  in  my  opinion  an  undeserved  one,  on 
the  memory  of  Linnaeus.  I  am  willing,  however,  to  believe  that  you  have 
published  it  under  the  impression  of  its  correctness,  and  that  you  would 
be  pleased,  rather  than  offended,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  your  satisfaction 
to  be  incorrect.  It  is  under  this  impression  that  I  send  you  the  following 
observations :  — 

The  passage  in  the  Encyclopcedia  to  which  I  allude  is  this :  — "  The 
author  of  the  name  would  have  employed  his  time  better  in  considering 
the  botanical  writings  of  Vaillant,  than  m  identifying  with  the  most  worth- 
less part  of  vegetation  an  author  whose  merits  he  was  unable  to  under- 
stand. No  man  was  more  given  to  sneers  of  this  kind  than  Linnaeus,  and 
yet  his  followers  manifest  a  most  extraordinary  degree  of  sensitiveness 
whenever  he  has  been  retorted  upon  in  a  similar  way ;  although  few  ever 
deserved  criticism  in  some  things  in  a  higher  degree  than  himself."  Here 
are  three  charges  against  Linnaeus,  the  incorrectness  of  which  it  shall  be 
my  business  to  prove :  viz.  1st,  That  by  giving  the  name  of  Vaillant  to  a 
genus  of  "  worthless  weeds,'*  he  meant  to  cast  disrespect  on  his  memory ; 
2dly,  That  Linnaeus  was  unable  to  understand  the  writings  of  Vaillant ;  and 
3dly,  "  That  no  man  was  more  given  to  sneers  of  this  kind  than 
Linnseus" 
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To  proceed  to  the  first  charge,  I  cannot  admit  that  the  species  of 
Val4ntta  are  the  most  worthless  part  of  vegetation,  nor  even  that  they  are 
"  miserable  weeds  of  no  beauty.  To  be  sure  they  cannot  be  compared 
with  Strelltzia,  Magnolia,  or-^3'mphaB^a ;  but  then,  are  they  not  preferable  to 
several  of  the  Chenopodeae  ?  Are  they  less  "worthless"  than  Vaucherta? 
Yet  that  genus  was  named  **  in  honour  of  M.  Vaucher,"  to  use  your  own 
words. 

Yet,  granting  (as  beauty  is  all  matter  of  taste)  that  the  Valantiep  are 
**  miserable  weeds,"  does  it  follow  from  that  that  the  name  was  conferred 
sneeringly,  rather  than  in  honour  of  Vaillant  ?  You  tell  u8(Encyc.  ofPlanU, 
p.  629.)  that  the  Smithies  are  **  inconspicuous  worthless  weeds ;  was  it  then 
m  disrespect  that  Salisbury  inscribed  that  genus  ?  Will  posterity  say  that 
he  would  have  employed  his  time  better  in  turning  over  the  leaves  of  the 
JEngUsh  Botany;  or  in  studying  the  species  of  iSalix  ?  If  then  the  con- 
duct of  Salisbury  was  pure,  be  just  to  the  memory  of  Linnaeus,  and 
acknowledge  that  his  intentions  might  have  been  equally  so ;  remember 
that  the  Linnae^a  is  not  a  gorgeous  lily,  or  a  spreading  palm,  but  ao 
humble,  trailing,  northern  plant,  conspicuous  only  by  the  name  it  bears; 
remember  that  Hookeria  is  a  moss,  and  Borr^ra  a  lichen. 

Having  thus,  I  trust,  made  it  clear  that  even  an  inconspicuous  genus  is 
sometimes  honourable,  I  shall  proceed  to  the  second  charge,  that  Linnaeus 
was  unable  to  understand  the  writings  of  Vaillant ;  and  on  this  head  I  am 
delighted  to  say  that  I  have  his  own  incontrovertible  testimony  in  my 
favour.  In  the  Linnean  correspondence,  published  by  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  in 
1821,  Linnaeus  (vol.  ii.  p.  277.),  in  a  letter  to  Haller,  thus  expresses  him- 
self. I  shall  give  the  passage  in  full,  as  it  ^ives  ample  proof,  not  only  of 
Linnaeus's  powers  of  comprehending  the  writings  of  Vaillant,  but  also  of 
his  impartiality :  — 

"  Jussieu  is  my  friend,  and  so  is  Dillenius.  I  had  never  any  acquaint- 
ance with  Vaillant.  He  was  a  man  full  of  himself,  ambitious  of  raising 
his  own  fame  on  the  overthrow  of  his  teacher,  the  excellent  and  honour- 
able Tournefort.  Vaillant  was  merely  demonstrator  in  the  Paris  garden, 
and  rude  in  literature.  He  set  himself  up  against  Jussieu,  and  once 
laughed  Dillenius  to  scorn.  He  was  poor,  &c.  All  this  is  nothing  to  me : 
I  wish  to  be  a  just  and  reasonable  man,  as  well  as  a  botanist.  I  confess  I 
never  yet  read  any  writer  who  was  more  accurate  than  Vaillant,  who  made 
more  discoveries  in  botany,  who  laboured  harder,  or  reaped  a  more  sparing 
reward.  Is  a  man  to  be  handed  down  to  posterity  as  a  scoundrel,  a  mad> 
man,  or  the  most  stupid  of  all  mortals,  merely  because  he  ham  pursued, 
honoured,  and  laboured  to  improve  botany  ?  Jussieu,  as  I  am  informed, 
has  solemnly  sworn  hostility  to  the  memory  of  Vaillant  during  his  own  life ; 
nor  is  Dillenius  content  with  the  numerous  cavils  with  which  he  has 
insulted  his  manes  in  the  HSrtus  EUhamensis.  Admit  that  Vaillant  has  his 
faults  in  synonymes,  and  perhs^s  other  respects :  who  has  ever  been  free 
firom  botanical  error  ?  He  is  a  wise  man  who  can  distinguish  good  from 
evil ;  and  that  general  may  be  esteemed  happy  who  concjuers  and  disperses 
his  enemies  with  the  loss  of  half  his  own  forces.  Who  is  more  meritorious 
in  exotic  plants,  though  not  systematic,  than  Plukenet ;  but  who  was  ever 
more  unprincipled,  more  of  a  heretic  in  botany,  or  a  greater  scandal  to 
our  science,  than  either  Plukenet  or  Vaillant  ?  If  the  authority  of  the 
Hortus  EUhamenm  is  to  be  followed,  I  should  have  nothing  to  do  with 
Vaillant,  nor  against  him.  But  an  honest  man  ought  to  do  justice  to  every 
one's  deserts.  If  you  give  due  praise  to  Vaillant,  posterity  will  be  just  to 
your  memory.     In  this  respect  I  care  not  for  a  Jussieu  or  a  Dillenius." 

Again,  at  page  284. 
-    **  Witli  regard  to  Vaillant,  I  never  yet  met  with  any  body  more  sagacious 
»s  to  genera  than  he  was,  and  I  am  daily  sensible  of  this." 

These  passages  require  no  comment,  they  speak  for  themselves . 
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As  to  the  third  charge,  which  says  "  that  ho  man  \^as  mote  given  to 
sneers  of  this  kind  than  Linnaeus,"  I  need  not  say  much,  ^  I  do  iiot  know 
that  any  instance  can  be  proved,  except  it  be  fiufdnia,  in  framing  which 
niame  ne  is  said  to  have  maliciously  omitted  an  f :  and  who  will  deny 
that  BufFon  was  in  many  things  "  a  toad-eater  ?"  For  this  single  peccadillc), 
shall  it  be  said  that  no  man  was  more  given  to  such  faults  ?  It  is  surely  too 
sweeping  an  expression.  —  Q,  E,  D.    Limerick,  November,  1830. 

The  auth(w  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  Mr.  Salisbury  declared, 
after  he-  had  quarrelled  with  Sir  James  Smith,  that  he  had  recorded 
in  the  Smithia  sensitiva  the  peculiar  irritability  of  the  President  of  the 
Linnean  Society.  The  passage  as  to  Vaillant  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Lind- 
ley,  to  whom  we  shall  be  happy  to  afford  space  to  vindicate  himself,  should 
he  think  it  necessary  so  to  do.  —  Cond. 

Mr,  Thompson's  Physiological  Experiments,  —  Sir,  In  your  valuable  Ma- 
gazine (Vol.  V.  p.  253--257.)  are  some  phyaological  botanical  experiments 
on  vines.  It  is  a  laudable  amusement ;  yet  I  think  Mr.  Thompson  sets  out 
under  a  mistaken  notion  of  the  motion  of  the  sap  (p.  253.).  He  says,  the 
top  buds  vegetated  the  thirteenth  day,  and,  by  wounding  the  bark,  he  dis- 
covered the  descent  of  the  sap ;  but  the  vines  sickened,  and  the  roots  pro- 
duced new  shoots.  Now,  Sir,  it  is  my  opinion  the  sap  in  the  vine  was 
forced  into  motion,  whilst  the  root  was  dormant  in  the  cold  prison  of  a  pot. 
It  is  my  opinion,  also,  that  the  cause  of  the  failure  was  owing  to  the  want 
of  heat  at  the  root. 

He  found  {p.  254.)  the  sap  descend  regularly,  until  it  got  to  the  front 
wall,  but  it  took  four  days  more  time  to  descend  than  it  did  over  the  same 
length  in  the  warmer  climate;  and  it  bled  freely  at  the  surface  of  the  soil. 
I«  not  this  proving  a  non-circulation  of  the  sap  in  trees  ?  as  it  appears 
by  the  watery  effusion,  or  bleeding  at  the  root,  whilst  the  head  was  dry. 
-AUow  me  to  ask,  whether  this  bleeding  was  from  the  roots  or  branches :  if 
it  did  not  come  from  the  roots,  how  or  whence  came  the  second  vegetation  ? 
(p.  255.)  These  remarks  are  valuable  proofs  that  the  sap  in  the  tops  of 
•trees  can  be  excited  independently  of  the  roots  or  stem.  At  the  same 
time,  the  birch  and  vine  (p.  256.)  prove  a  non-circulation  of  sap,  by  the 
former  experiments,  and  the  free  quick  vegetation  of  the  latter  when  the 
sap  was  excited  in  roots  and  branches  at  the  same  time. 

In  p.  257.  he  again  adverts  to  his  mistaken  idea  of  the  sap  resting  in  the 
young  wood  j  not  reflecting  that  the  sap  in  the  delicate  young  shoots  is  not 
xHily  nearest  to  the  sun,  but  the  sap  in  them  is  put  in  motion  by  less 
heat.  He  notices  a  mucilaginous  matter  (p.  256.),  but  without  making  any 
comment.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  A,  S,  May,  1830. 
^  Further  Remarks,  This  is  the  most  interesting  subject  in  nature.  Mr. 
Thompson  quotes  Miller's  Dictionary  on  peach  trees  being  planted  too 
deep;  for,  the  sap  in  the  branches  being  put  into  motion  in  spring,  its 
strength  is  exhausted  before  the  sun  can  affect  the  roots  to  put  the  sap  of 
them  into  motion,  which  causes  the  bloom  to  fall  and  the  shoots  to  languish. 
This  is  precisely  the  case  with  his  vines,  (p.  254.)  Does  not  this  prove  that 
frequently  digging  fruit-tree  borders  destroys  all  the  roots  that  are  near  the 
surface,  whicn  paralyses  deep  planting  ?  He  says  Mitchell's  Dendrologia 
deifies  any  circulation  of  sap.  On  your  recommendation  I  purchased  that 
wprk,  ^nd  by  it  I  am  his  proselyte.  I  wish  he  had  commented  upon  it ;  I 
should  like  his  opinion.  In  p.  258.  he  has  drawn  freely  upon  the  Den- 
drologia, p.  143.  147.  157.  and  162.  It  goes  deeper  into  vegetative  motion 
of  sap  than  any  other  work  I  ever  saw.  In  Vol.  V.  p.  421.,  the  American 
Arborator,  like  Mr.  Evel}Ti,  has  fallen  into  a  mistake  about  the  succession 
of  trees  to  compose  new  natural  woods  of  beech  after  oak.  I  find  this  phe- 
nomenon accounted  for  by  Mitchell,  p.  73.  I  hope  this  will  be  a  stimu- 
lus to  such  laudable  exertions  as  those  of  Mr.  Thompson,  and  to  the 
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powerful  p6n  of  Mr.  Main,  and  arrest  the  attention  of  other  able  horticul- 
turists, who  would  reflect  and  throw  new  light  upon  each  other's  ideas  aj^ 
to  the  motion  of  sap.     Yours,  truly.  —  A,S,  sen,     May^  1830. 

The  Strawberry  WalL  —  In  your  Magazine  (Vol.  V.  p,  438.)  is  an 
excellent  plan  for  growing  strawberries  clean  and  high  flavoured.  Plain 
tiles,  with  the  corners  chopped  off  to  let  the  plants  through,  I  consider  leq^ 
costly  than  stone,  at  least  in  the  south.  In  Vol.  V.  p.  581.  you  give  us  a 
description  of  Westdean  House  and  garden;  I  regret  you  did  not  treat 
us  with  an  account  of  the  parapets  and  garden  wall  copings  of  cement, 
and  how  they  have  stood  the  weather.  —  Id. 
'  Tysons  Method  of  raising  Ranunculuses*  —  If  the  system  there  pointed 
out  were  to  be  generally  followed,  a  most  splendid  addition  might  confi- 
dently be  expected  ere  long  to  the  present  stock,  there  being  no  limits  to 
its  varieties.  Mr.  Tyso  does  not,  however,  follow  up  the  system  to  the 
perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.  He  states  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
bed  of  semidoubles,  as  double  flowers  produce  no  anthers.  Now,  double 
ranunculuses  (at  least  flowers  as  double  as  any  that  produce  pericardiums, 
perfect  doubles  producing  neither  the  one  nor  the  other)  do  not  unfre- 
quently  produce  anthers,  although  in  very  limited  numbers.  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1829 1  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  finest  well-filled  seed  from  Thom- 
son's Queen,  impregnated  by  a  flower  as  double  as  itself;  and  last  summ^ 
I  had  additional  proof  of  the  anthers  of  such  flowers  being  quite  efiicient 
for  the  purpose,  the  above  being  the  first  time  I  ever  obtained  seed  in 
this  way.  There  has  not  been  time  of  course  to  ascertain  its  worth,  •  but 
the  experiments  which  Mr.  Tyso  has  so  skilfully  and  successfully  conducted 
leave  little  doubt  of  its  value.  The  chance  of  success,  however,  is  much 
less  in  impregnating  by  doubles  than  by  semidoubles :  because  the  anther9  in 
the  former  are  so  few,  that,  if  the  operation  be  not  performed  very  soon 
after  the  pollen  makes  its  appearance,  the  opportunity  is  lost ;  whereas,  in 
the  latter,  there  is  not  only  a  much  greater  number,  but  also  a  succession 
on  their  coming  to  maturity.  —  James  Reid,  Bruvefieldy  near  Dunfermline^ 
Nov,  8.  18.30.  r 

-  Cow  Cabbage,  —  Your  correspondent  M.  H.  is  deceived  in  considering 
the  cow  cabbage  or  Cesarean  kail  to  be  the  Anjou  cabbage.  A  specimen 
of  the  former  would  convince  him  Qf  his  error.  —  Bernard  Saunders, 
Nursery,  Jersey f  Nov,  I,  1^30, 
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Greenish  black-marked  Caterpillars  on  Cabbages,  —  In  your  last  Number 
-(Vol.  VI.  p.  477.)  Mr.  Thomas  Morgan  puts  a  question  concerning  a 
**  number  of  minute  eggs  "  enveloped  in  a  silky  substance,  and  apparently 
produced  by  **  the  greenish  and  black-marked  worms  found  on  cabbages. 
Presuming  that  by  "  the  worms  "  described  he  means  the  caterpillars  of 
Pontiff  brdssicae  (large  garden  white  butterfly),  which  I  have  no  doubt 
are  what  he  alludes  to,  I  feel  no  hesitation  in  referring  "  the  minute  eggs  ** 
to  the  pupae  of  a  well-known  small  parasite  called  Microgaster  glomeratus 
f /chneumon  glomeratus  of  Linnaeus),  of  whose  operations  I  extract  the 
following  account  from  Insect  Transformations ,  p.  61,  62.,  where  a  figure 
of  the  insect  will  be  found  in  its  different  states,  together  with  that  of  th6 
caterpillar  on  which  it  preys.  The  insect  has  also  already  been  figured  in 
your  Magazine  of  Natural  History  (vol.  iii.  p.  52.)  under  the  erroneous 
name  o^  Platygdster  ovulorura.  *     **  It  must  have  occurred  to  the  least 

*  See  Vol.  III.  p.  452. 
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attentive  observers  of  the  very  common  cabbage  caterpillar  (P6ntia 
brdssicse)  that  when  it  ceases  to  feed,  and  leaves  its  native  cabbage  to 
creep  up  walls  and  palings,  it  is  often  transformed  into  a  group  of  little 
balls  of  silk,  of  a  fine  texture,  and  a  beautiful  canary  yellow  colour ;  from 
each  of  which  there  issues,  in  process  of  time,  a  small  four-winged  fly 
(Microg&ster  glomeratus  Spinola),  of  a  black  colour,  except  the  legs,  which 
are  yellow.  By  breeding  these  flies  in  a  state  of  confinement,  and  intro- 
ducing to  them  some  cabbage  caterpillars,  their  proceedings  in  depositing 
their  eggs  may  be  observed.  We  have  more  than  once  seen  one  of  these 
little  flies  select  a  caterpillar,  and  perch  upon  its  back,  holding  her  oviposi- 
tor ready  brandished  to  plunge  between  the  rings  which  she  seems  to 
prefer.  When  she  has  thus  begun  laying  her  eggs,  she  does  not  readily 
take  alarm ;  but,  as  Reaumur  justly  remarks,  will  permit  an  observer  to 
approach  her  with  a  magnifying  glass  of  a  very  short  focus.  Having  depo- 
sited one  egg,  she  withdraws  her  ovipositor,  and  again  plunges  it  with 
another  egg  into  a  different  part  of  the  body  of  the  caterpillar,  till  she  has 
laid  in  all  about  thirty  eggs.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  poor 
caterpillar,  whose  body  is  thus  pierced  with  so  many  wounds,  seems  to 
bear  it  very  patiently,  and  does  not  turn  upon  the  fly,  as  he  would  be  cer- 
tain to  do  upon  another  caterpillar  should  it  venture  to  pinch  him ;  a 
circumstance  by  no  means  unusual.  Sometimes,  indeed,  he  gives  a  slight 
jerk ;  but  the  fly  does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  incommoded  by  the  intimation 
that  her  presence  is  disagreeable. 

"  The  eggs,  it  may  be  remarised,  are  thrust  sufficiently  deep  to  prevent 
their  being  thrown  off  when  the  caterpillar  casts  its  skin ;  and,  being  in  due 
time  hatched,  the  grubs  feed  in  concert  on  the  living  body  of  the  caterpil- 
lar. The  most  wonderful  circumstance,  indeed,  of  the  whole  phenome- 
non, is  the  instinct  with  which  the  grubs  are  evidently  guided  to  avoid 
devouring  any  vital  part,  so  that  they  may  not  kill  the  caterpillar,  as  in 
thai  case  it  would  be  useless  to  them  for  food.  When  full  grown,  they 
even  eat  their  way  through  the  skin  of  the  caterpillar  without  killing  it ; 
though  it  generally  dies  in  a  few  days,  without  moving  far  from  the  place 
where  the  grubs  have  spun  their  group  of  silken  cocoons  in  which  to  pass 
the  winter." 

The  above  insect  has  long  ago  been  described  and  figured  by  Albin,  in 
his  History  of  English  Insects,  plate  1.;  which  figure  also  bas  been  in  part 
exactly  copied  by  Wilkes  in  his  English  Moths  and  Butterflies  (see  his  plate 
of  the  large  garden  white  butterfly).  As  the  Microg&ster  is  the  destroyer 
of  that  "  pest  of  gardens  "  Pontia  brdssicae,  it  may  be  considered  a  bene- 
ficial insect. 

Very  many  other  lepidopterous  larvae  are  subject  to  be  preyed  upon  by 
i)arasites  analogous  to  Microgdster  glomeratus,  and  thus  occasionally  cause 
no  small  disappointment  to  the  breeders  of  insects,  who  instead  of  seeing  a 
brilliant  butterfly  proceed  from  a  chrysalis,  as  they  naturally  expected,  are 
presented  in  its  room  with  a  number  of  small  flies.  I  once  fed  in  con- 
finement a  caterpillar  of  Lasiocampa  quercus  Stephens,  large  eggar  moth, 
which,  after  having  spun  its  cocoon,  and  changed  to  a  pupa,  in  due  time 
f)roduced  a  host  of  small  ichneumons,  with  long  ovipositors,  somewhat 
resembling  /chneumon  manifestator  in  miniature.  The  generation  of  these 
parasites  was  a  subject  which  seems  to  have  greatly  perplexed  our  earlier 
entomologists  :  "  mira  imo  vix  credibilia  aut  ante  audita  *, "  are  the  words 
of  Joannes  Goedartius,  in  reference  to  the  above  Microgaster ;  and  after 
mentioning  the  case  of  a  second  and  still  different  parasite,  which  he  reared 
firom  the  same  species  of  the  cabbage  butterfly,  he  thus  expresses  his  astonish- 


*  "  Wonderful  things,  nay  scarce  credible  or  before  heard  of" 
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ment :  —  "  Haec  ipse  expertus  sum,  et  non  sine  admiratione  obsenravi ; 
quia  praeter,  imo  contra  consuetum  naturae  ordinem  esse  videtur,  ex  uno 
eodemque  animali,  diversae  speciei  prolem  generari ;  atque  unum  idemque 
brutum,  tribus  diversis  modis  procreate ;  quae  tamen  in  his  erucis,  ex  iis 
quae  breviter  enarravi,  manifesta  sunt."  *  ( See  Goedartu  Metamorphosit^ 
Exper,  xi.)  Your  correspondent,  therefore,  it  appears,  is  not  the  first 
person  who  has  been  amazed  and  puzzled  by  the  production  of  parasites 
fi-om  lepidopterous  larvae,  though  the  natural  history  of  these  insects  is  now 
understood  by  all  who  have  paid  the  least  attention  to  the  subject.  See 
also  Insect  Transformations ^  p.  59,  60.,  for  information  on  the  opinions  of 
the  earlier  naturalists.  Yours,  &c.  —  W.  T,  Bree,  AUesley  Rectory^ 
Sept.  20.  1830. 

Public  Walks  of  Armagh,  —  1  saw  lately  in  an  Irish  newspaper  some 
allusion  to  certain  very  beautiful  public  walks  near  that  city,  said  to  be  laid 
out  at  the  expense  of  a  private  individual  residing  in  the  neighbourhood. 
As  you  seem  to  have  the  celebrated  Mr.  Ensor,  Mr.  ^lles,  and  others,  as 
correspondents  in  that  part  of  Ireland,  perhaps  you  could  through  them 
give  some  account  of  the  walks  in  question.  —  J.  C,  D.    Dec.  15.  1830. 

How  to  manage  Georgina  Cuttings.  —  I  should  feel  much  obliged  to  any 
of  your  correspondents  who  would  favour  me  with  the  management  of 
georgina  cuttings.  They  are  a  family  of  plants  which,  in  my  opinion,  are 
worth  the  particular  attention  of  every  one  who  has  any  taste  whatever  for 
the  richness  of  a  flower-garden ;  and,  as  your  pages  are  open  alike  for  the 
improvement  of  the  skilful  and  the  unskilful,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered intruding  with  this  request.  I  should  Iflte  to  know  which  is  the 
best  method  of  striking  late  cuttings,  and  keeping  them  through  the  win- 
ter. I  have  put  in  cuttings  in  the  spring  in  the  border,  which  have  grown 
and  flowered  in  the  autumn ;  and  I  have  also  put  cuttings  in  pots  m  the 
middle  of  September,  which  are  now  (November)  only  beginning  to  form 
their  callosities  :  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  whether  they  would  be  best  kept 
through  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame,  green-house,  or  stove. 

ThurdtergisL  aldta.  I  should  also  like  to  know  the  best  time  of  year  to 
strike  cuttings  of  the  Thunbergia  alhta,  and  how  to  ripen  its  seed  ?  I 
remain.  Sir,  &c.  —  A  Constant  Reader.     Nov.  8.  1830. 

Qhrt/sdnthemum  sinense,  —  I  believe  I  may  give  up  trying  to  flower 
Chinese  chrysanthemums  here  in  pots.  In  1828  they  did  middling ;  but 
last  year,  after  the  flower-buds  were  formed,  the  leaves  became  mouldy, 
and  the  flower-buds  withered  and  died.  This  season  the  flower-buds  are 
very  well  formed,  and  at  rather  an  earlier  period  than  last  year,  but  I  am 
sorry  to  observe  the  leaves  growing  mouldy  again ;  and  I  do  not  expect 
they  will  do  any  good.  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  the  cause 
of  this,  and  how  it  is  to  be  prevented  ?  You  know  I  have  no  green-house, 
but  I  have  several  windows  facing  the  south,  in  which  I  place  them ;  and  I 
give  them  as  much  air  as  possible.  I  regret  very  much  their  going  off  in 
this  way,  as  they  are  among  my  most  favourite  flowers.  —  A.  W.  Crosslee 
Cottage,  near  Glasgow,  Oct.  25.  1830. 

Dotible  Cowslip.  —  There  was  once  enquiry  for  a  double  cowslip  by  (I 
believe)  Mr.  Bree  of  AUesley  Rectory :  I  beg  to  inform  him  that  I  have 
obtained  one  from  a  cottage  garden,  as  double  as  a  rose,  having  bloomed 
it  last  year.  —  R.  Errington.     Oulton  Park,  Sept,  1830. 


*  **  These  things  I  have  myself  found  by  experience,  and  observed  not 
without  astonishment ;  because  it  seems  beside,  nay  contrary  to,  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  that  from  one  and  the  same  animal  an  offspring  of  a 
different  species  should  be  generated ;  and  that  one  and  the  same  creature 
should  procreate  in  three  different  ways ;  which  yet  is  manifestly  the  case 
with  these  caterpillars,  from  what  1  have  briefly  related." 
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.  AnuuylUs  luiea,  —  A.  S.  complains  that  this  bulb,  which  used  to  flower 
with  us  every  autumn,  has  ceased  to  do  so  for  the  last  two  years,  &c. 
This  is  by  no  means  an  uncommon  case,  the  bulb  being  one  of  those  which 
descend.  The  Zephyranthes  Atamdsco  is  subject  to  the  same  change  of 
habit  from  the  same  cause;  and  we  cannot  better  answer  the  enquiry  of 
A.  S.,  than  by  quoting  that  good  and  cheap  little  work,  Maund's  Botanic 
Garden,  No.  Ixxii. :  —  "It  is  not  unfrequently  recommended  that  bulbs 
which  are  somewhat  tender  be  planted  8  or  9  in.  deep,  that  they  may  the 
more  certainly  escape  the  effects  of  cold.  We  think  this  practice  only  a 
choice  of  two  evils :  that  of  losing  the  plant,  or  retaining  it  without  flowers. 
Tt  is  certain  that  most  bulbs  will  not  flower  in  perfection  when  planted 
deeply  in  the  earth ;  and  also  that  many  bulbs,  having  a  tendency,  from 
theu"  mode  of  reproduction,  annually  to  descend,  require  to  be  taken  iip 
every  second  or  third  year  and  planted  at  less  depth,  or  no  flowers  will  be 
produced." 

Mr,  Hobson^s  Work  on  Mosses.  —  I  lament  very  much  to  see  the  death 
of  poor  Hobson  of  Manchester  (Vol.  VI.  p.  749.),  who  really  was  a  won- 
derful fellow.  I  have  had,  for  myself  and  friends,  many  copies  of  his  first 
volume  of  Specimens  of  British  Mosses,  and  had  hoped  he  would  have  con- 
tinued the  work.  Do  you  know  whether  he  ever  published  a  second  vo- 
lume?—  B.     Coventry,  Jan,  \Q,  \SS\, 

Heating  a  hollow  Fruit  Wall  by  hot  Water,  —  Sir,  Being  about  to  erect  a 
hollow  wall  for  fruit,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  how  far  the  hot  water  system, 
which  answers  so  well  for  hot-houses  and  pits,  may  be  adapted  to  the  pur- 
pose of  heating  walls.  I  have  not  met  with  any  account  of  such  an  appli- 
cation ;  and  beg,  therefore,  to  trouble  you  with  a  few  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  which  you  or  some  of  your  correspondents  will,  perhaps,  oblige 
me  by  noticing.  I  propose  to  make  my  wall  84  ft.  long,  16  ft.  high,  and 
14  in.  thick ;  the  back  and  front  sides  4  in.  each,  or  a  brick  in  breadth,  leav- 
ing the  interior  5  or  6  in.  wide.  The  back  and  front  sides  will  be  tied 
together  by  means  of  bricks,  made  expressly  for  the  purpose,  14  in.  long ; 
and  the  whole  wall,  having  a  batter  of  about  4  in.,  will  be  supported  by 
an  old  stone  wall  having  soil  on  the  north  side  of  it  within  3  ft.  of 
the  top,  and  being  unfit  for  training  trees  against,  to  which  I  propose  to 
fasten  my  hollow  wall  by  iron  ties.  The  hollow  part  of  the  wall  I  intend 
to  fill  up  with  stones,  brickbats,  &c.,  leaving  suflicient  space  for  the  hot  air 
to  find  its  way  from  the  bottom,  where  the  pipes  will  be  placed,  to  the  upper 
part  of  the  wall  without  interruption.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  iron 
pipes  will  be  the  cheapest  and  the  best,  and  that  a  bore  of  4  in.  will  be  suf- 
ficient. Zinc  pipes  have  been  recommended  to  me,  but  I  do  not  consider 
them  so  cheap  in  their  first  cost,  or  so  durable  as  iron.  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  the  reservoir,  provided  in  most  cases  at  the  extremity 
of  the  pipes  where  hot  water  is  used,  is  of  any  real  utility.  I  observe  a 
reservou*  is  spoken  of  as  necessary  where  the  pipes  are  carried  to  any 
length,  to  keep  up  the  temperature  at  the  extreme  point  from  the  boiler ; 
but  I  think  the  circulation  of  the  water  not  likely  to  be  so  brisk  where  a 
reservoir  is  used  as  where  there  is  none,  and  where  the  water  is  carried 
firom  the  upper  pipe  to  the  lower  by  means  of  a  half  bend  of  the  same 
dimensions  as  the  other  part  of  the  piping ;  and  I  feel  disposed,  therefore, 
to  get  rid  of  the  reservoir  altogether.  Should  any  difference  in  the  heat  of 
the  farther  end  of  the  wall,  compared  with  that  part  of  it  which  is  near  the 
boiler,  be  experienced,  the  only  result  will  be  that  the  trees  nearest  the 
boiler  will  ripen  their  fruit  earliest.  Having  detailed  the  plan  I  intend  to 
pursue,  I  would  invite  the  criticism  of  such  of  your  correspondents  as  are 
conversant  with  the  subject.  I  am  particularly  anxious  to  know  whether 
it  has  ever  been  attempted  to  heat  so  great  a  length  of  wall  (84  ft.)  by  one 
fire  before,  and  the  result.  The  wall  is  required  for  peaches  and  nectarines, 
I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Lincolniensis,     Nov,  12. 1830. 
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Hard  boiMng   Peat,  — What  ii  the  cabee  of  this  f     Do  calcareous  or 

alluvial  soils  produce  the  best  boilurs ,  or  do  sands  ?  What  influence  bas 
peat?  It  is  said  that  a  piece  ofiron  put  into  the  pot  with  herd  indissoluble, 
peas  will  render  tbem  dissoluble.  Hat  this  been  proved  by  any  of  your 
readers  i  —  J.M.    Xov.  1830. 


Art.  VIIL 

*s  CaM-aic  Triie. 
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Kidney,  pec  biuhcl      .    |o 

Tunii™,  ^hlte,  per  bunch  o 
Cirnii,  Did,  par  biincb 

lUd  Beet,  per  daen 
Honcnffiefa,  per  bumHe  . 


LHtnc,  f.bbage,  per  fCDrc 
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Lavender,  dried,  p.  doLlnitL 
Stalla  mil  PniUfar  Tnr 
Tthutuilt  Stillii,  ]ier  bum 

jfirf/Ai-  m^l  and  Ftel. 
Tnifltw,  por  pound ! 


niberli,  E^llih,perJb. 
Pine-applp«,  per  pound 


^plih  f-'uti,  per  p 


,   ObleTvati(mt.  —  Our  supply  of  vegetables  has  been  abundant,  and  of 

wccellent  quality,  but  the  prices,  in  many  instances,  extremely  low,  and  the 
demand  very  limited :  from  which  I  must  conclude  that  the  growers  are  not 
at  present  obtaining  even  remunerBting  prices,  and  are,  consequently,  aui- 
fenng  severe  loss,  which  &Aih  to  the  general  depression  that  has  eHcctcd 
the  horticultnral  interest  for  some  time  past.  I  have  attempted  to  find  out 
the  cause  of  the  limited  demand  Ibr  vegelablcs  at  this  seasoo,  as  compared 
with  others,  but  must  refer  you  to  my  observations  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  733, 


1^6       Provincial  Bbrt.  Societies :  —  CamhnclgesJiire. 

Art.  IX.     HorticuUural  Society  and  Garden, 

November  2.  —  Read.  A  Report  upon  the  Effect  of  planting  certain 
tender  Exotic  Plants  in  the  open  Air  at  Bristol ;  by  William  P.  Taunton, 
Esq.  F.H.S.  A  Report  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society  upon  the  Effect 
of  the  Stock  upon  Fruit  Trees ;  by  Mr.  Robert  Thompson.  An  Account 
of  a  new  Kind  of  protecting  Frame,  to  be  used  in  forcing  Asparagus,  Sea- 
kale,  &c.,  in  the  open  ground ;  by  Mr.  John  Dick,  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited,  Four  sorts  of  apples,  from  Mr.  John  George  Fuller,  F.H.S. 
Downton  pippins,  from  William  Cobb,  Esq..  of  Margate.  Flowers  of 
Matthiola  tncuspidata,  from  Henry  Shute,Esq.  A  species  of  Vemdnifl 
from  Brazil,  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson,  F.H.S.  Flowers  of  Camellias, 
from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

November  16.  —  Exhibited,  A  pod  of  the  Entada  Purses'' tha,  from  Lord 
Auckland,  F.H.S.  Pear,  No.  4.,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq.  Fruit  of  the 
Longan,  from  C.  Webb,  Esq.  A  pear  unnamed,  from  Mr.  Stephen 
Hooker,  F.H.S.  From  the  garden  of  the  Society,  fourteen  sorts  of  Chry- 
santhemums, Poppy  Anemones,  twenty-five  sorts  of  Apples,  thirteen  sorts 
of  Pears,  thirty-five  sorts  of  Capsicum,  fourteen  sorts  of  Chilies,  and  five 
sorts  of  Endive.  [The  particular  sorts  not  specified  in  the  book  from  which, 
by  the  permission  of  the  Society,  this  was  copied.] 

December  7. — The  following  notices  were  issued  from  the  chair : — "  That 
the  Council  have  resolved  that  a  fete  and  3xhibition  of  fruits  be  held  at 
the  garden  in  June  next ; "  and  "  That  the  Council  have  resolved  that  a 
course  of  three  lectures  on  botany,  applied  to  horticulture,  be  delivered 
next  spring  to  the  Fellows  in  their  meeting-room  in  Regent  Street." 

Read,  The  Meteorological  Register  kept  in  the  Society's  Garden,  for 
August,  September,  October,  and  November.  A  Report  upon  the  Varie- 
ties of  Pine-apple  cultivated  in  the  Society's  Garden;  by  Mr.  Donald 
Munro,  F.IuS.,  head-gardener.  (Part  1.) 

Exhibited,  A  wilding  pear,  from  J.  W".  Griffiths,  Esq.,  F.H.S.  Flowers 
of  the  two-coloured  incurved  Chrysanthemum,  from  William  Wells,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  From  the  Society's  garden,  nine  sorts  of  Pears,  twenty-seven 
sorts  of  Apples,  eight  kinds  of  Beet-root ;  flowers  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans, 
and  flowers  of  Chrysanthemum. 

December  21,  —  Read,  A  Continuation  of  the  Paper  on  the  Varieties 
of  the  Pine-apple;  by  Mr.  Donald  Munro,  F.L.S. 

Exhibited,  Allnutt's  single-striped  or  carnation  Camellia,  from  John  All- 
nutt, Esq.  F.H.S.  From  the  garden  of  the  Society,  twenty-seven  sorts  of 
Apples,  ten  sorts  of  Pears ;  specimens  of  Succory ;  flowers  of  Chimonan- 
thus fragrans,  Chimonanthus  fragrans  var.  grandifldrus,  and  of  six  sorts  of 
Chrysanthemum. 


Art.  X.     Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 

Hitherto  the  counties  in  this  article  have  been  arranged  geographically, 
following  the  order  of  the  Circuit  Courts,  as  in  the  Statistics  of  the  Ency- 
clopcedias  of  Gardening  and  Agrictdture  ;  with  the  present  Volume  we  com- 
mence an  alphabetical  arrangement,  thinking  it  will  admit  of  more  con- 
venient reference,  during  the  publication  of  the  successive  Numbers  which 
form  the  Volume.  When  the  Volume  is  completed,  the  counties  can  be 
easily  referred  to  from  the  General  Index. 

Name  of  Secretary  not  before  given, —  Hull  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society , 
D.  Brown,  Esq. 

CAMBRIDGESHIRE 

Cambridgeshire  Horticvltural  Society, — '•  Oct,  13.  The  following  award  of  the 
judges  was  announced  by  Mr.  Searle,  the  chairman :  —         ., 
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FUmert.  China  Asten,  Mr.  Bailey.— Marigolds.  Six  be«t :  1.  Freneh,  Mr.  Pahner ;  8.  Afti. 
can,  Mr.  Sinith,  gardenor  to  Mr.  Pym.  —  Stock,  Tenweek,  Mr.  Henry  Green.  —  Silvia,  in  a  pot, 
Mr.  Searle: 

FnUt.  Gn^ieflw  Out.door,  White :  1.  Sweetwater,  the  Master  of  Downing ;  £.  Miucadine, 
Mr.  WidnalL  Kack :  L  None ;  2.  Botanic  Garden  Grape,  Mr.  Bigga  —  Peaches  :  1.  Galande, 
Mr.  Newman, gardener  to  Lord  De  la  Warr :  £.  Admirable,  Mr.  DalL-- Nectarine,  Brignon,  Mr. 
ChaUis.  —  Plums,  Coe's  Seedling,  Mr.  Challis.  —  Apples.  Table :  1.  Ribston  Pippia,  Mr.  Dali ; 
SL  Carrte  Piroin,  Mr  George  Stittle.—Pears.  Table :  1.  Brown  Beurr^,  the  Master  of  Downing ; 
SL  Crassane,  Mr.  ChaUis.  —  Currants,  White,  Mr.  Challis.  —  Alpine  Strawberries  (best  plate),  Mr. 
Newman,  gardener  to  Lord  De  la  Warr. 

Culinary  Vegetables.    Cauliflowers :  1.  Col.  Pemberton ;  SL  Mr.  Lestourgeon. 

Cottagers'  Prizes.  Grapes.  Outdoor :  Black  and  White,  Joseph  Beales,  Cherryhinton.— . 
Table  Apples,  Table  Pears,  Celery,  and  Parsneps,  James  Tuck,  Windmill  Cottage,  Harston. 

Extra- Prizes.  Cherries,  Morello,  Mr.  ChaUis.  —  Strawberries,  Roseberry,- Mr.  Newman,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  De  la  Warr.  —  Ras^rries,  Red,  Mr.  Searle.  —  Celery,  Mr.  Hudson.  —  Endive, 
Mr.  George  Stittle.  —  Onions,  Mr.  Newman,  gardener  to  Lord  De  la  Warr. 

Cottagers'  Extra-Prizes.  Kitchen  Apples,  Cambridge  Pippin,  George  Dickerson  of  Trumping, 
ton.  —  Onions,  Benjamin  Knight  of  Waterbeach.    {Cambridge  Chron.,  Oct  15.  1830.) 

Dec*  1.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Lascelles  was  in  the  Chair,  and  announced  the  fol- 
lowing prizes :  — 

Flowers.  Chrysanthemums,  Double :  1.  Superb  Clustered  Yellow,  Superb  White,  StarQr 
Purple,  Quilled  Yellow,  Lee's  Large  Purple,  and  Golden  Yellow,  Mr.  Haylock ;  2.  Superb  Cbstered 
Yellow,  Superb  White,  Lee's  Royal  Purple,  Superb  Quilled  Purple,  Changeable  Bufl;and  Quilled 
White,  Mr.' Searle.  Of  any  sort.  Superb  Clustered  YcUow,  Mr.  Biggs.  In  a  pot.  Superb  White, 
Mr.  Arthur  Biggs,  Curator  of  the  Botanic  Garden. 

Fruit.  Grapes,  Muscat  of  Lunel,  Mr.  Palmer.  —  Apples.  Table :  1.  Hawkins's  Nonpareil  and- 
Ribston  Rnpins,  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns ;  2.  Transparent  Pippin  and  Scarlet  Nonpareil,  Mr.  George 
Stittle.  Kitchen,  Caldwell  Pippin,  and  Cambridge  Pippin,  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns. «  Pears.  Table :  1. 
Crassane  and  Coimar,  Rev.  Geo.  Jenyns ;  S.  Swan's  Egg  and  St.  Germain,  Mr.  Palmer. 

Culinary  Vegetables.    Broccoli,  Mr.  Lestourgeon.  —  Celery,  Col.  Pemberton. 

Extra-Prizes.  Table  Apples,  Mr.  Horobin.  —  Onions,  White  Spanish,  Mr.  Palmer.  —  Baking 
Pears,  Cadillac,  Col.  Pemberton.  —  Bouquet,  Mr.  Catling.  —  EIndive  and  Lettuces,  Mr.  Stittle. 
iCanOridge  Chron.,  Dec.  3.  1830.) 

DURHAM  AND  NORTHUMBERLAND. 

The  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Newcastle, — A  Meeting  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  this  Society  was  held  on  November  22d,  when  the  London  Society's  large  medal,  which 
they  have  placed  at  the  disposal  of  this  Committee,  was  unanimously  awarded  to  Mr.  James 
Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  of  Sandoe,  for  the  many  beautiAil  exhibitions  by  him 
of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  by  which  he  has  gained  the  greatest  number  of  this  Society's 
medals  during  the  season ;  and,  at  the  same  Meetine,  a  reward  of  2/.  2s.,  in  addition  to  the  silver 
medal  formerly  awarded  him,  was  voted  to  Mr.  William  Kelly,  gardener  to  Armorer  Donkin, 
Esq.,  of  Jesmond,  for  an  Essay  on  the  Culture  and  Management  of  the  Hyacinth,  as  the  best 
written  essay  delivered  to  the  Society  for  the  year ;  and  by  adopting  the  plan  suggested  by  him, 
it  is  hoped,  in  a  few  years,  to  supersede,  in  a  great  measure,  the  necessity  and  expense  of  import- 
ing those  beautiful  bulbs  from  Holland.     {Newcastle  Cotir.,  Dec.  4.  1830.) 

Nov.  5.  At  the  last  General  Meeting  for  the  year  tiie  following  prizes  were 
awarded :  — 

The  Society's  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  WaU,  for  the  best  dish  of  dessert  apples, 
and  the  best  dish  of  currants.  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  John  M'Leish,  gardener  to  A.  J.  CressweU 
<Baker,  Esq.,  CressweU,  for  the  best  dessert  pears,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarke,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House,  for  the  best  dish  of  grapes,  the  best  dish  of  plums,  and  also  the 
bronze  medal  for  the  best  six  beads  of  endive  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  William  Grey,  gardener 
to  Thomas  James,  Esq.,  Beaufront,  for  the  best  lx)uquet  of  Chrysanthemum  indicum  flowers. 
The  ttlver  medal  to  Mr.  JohnsKHi  Trotter,  gardener  to  David  Cram,  Esq.,  Newcastle,  for  theb^t 
six  plants  of  tobacco,  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  cured  in  the  district.  The  bronze  medal  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Robson,  gardener  to  Capt  Bacon  Grey,  Styford  Hall,  for  the  twelve  largest  onions.  The 
bronze  medal  to  H.  Lamb,  Esq.,  for  the  best  six  roots  of  rampion.  The  bronze  medal  to  Mr. 
John  Moderill,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant,  for  the  best  six  roots  of  red 
beet  The  bronze  medals  to  C.  J.  Clavering,  Esq.,  AxweU  Park,  for  the  best  twelve  roots  of  shal- 
lot  The  bronze  medal  to  Mr.  WiUiam  Kelly,  gardener  to  A.  Donkin,  Esq.,  Jesmond,  for  the  best 
di*h  of  mushrooms.  The  silver  medal  to  J.  G.Clarke,  Esq.,  Fenham  HaU,  for  the  best  exotic  plant  in 
flower  (Mitsa  coccinea).  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs.  William  Fal la  and  Co.*s, 
Gateshead,  for  the  best  bouquet  of  flowers.  A  very  flne  Queen  Pine  was  exhibited  from  the 
»urden  of  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.  Some  flne  plants  ot  BhXA  cicla,  f^om  the  garden  of  J.  G.  Clarke, 
Esq. ;  and  a  very  beautiful  specimen  of  S^ilvia  spl^ndens,  from  the  green.bouse  of  William  Losh, 
Esq.,  of  Benton.  Six  immensely  large  and  fine  onions  were  sent  to  the  exhibition  by  Mr.  Robert 
EUic^  gardener  to  Sir  John  Trevelyan,  Bart.,  of  Wallington.     {Newcastle  Cour.,  Nov.  13. 1830.) 

Hexfiam  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society,  —  Nov.  22.  The  prizes  were 
awarded  as  follows :  — 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Watson,  gardener  to  James  Kirsop,  Esq.,  Spittal,  for  the  best  twelve  dessert 
apples,  best  four  roots  of  red  beet,  best  four  stalks  of  Brussels  sprouts,  and  the  third  bouquet  of 
flowers ;  to  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe,  for  the  best  four  cauli. 
flowers,  and  the  first  bouquet  of  flowers ;  to  Mr.  Geo.  Robson,  gardener  to  N.  Clayton,  Esq., 
Cbesters,  for  the  best  twelve  dessert  pears,  and  the  best  twelve  baking  apples ;  and  to  Mr.  Robert 
Grey,  Humshaugh,  for  the  second  bouquet  of  flowers.    {Newcastle  Caur.,  Dec  4. 1830.) 

NORFOLK. 

Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  —  Nov.  1 7.  It  is  just  a  year  since 
this  Society  held  its  first  Meeting  at  the  large  room  at  the  Swan  :  the  rapid  increase  of  its  mem. 
bers,  however,  soon  preclude  the  possibility  of  any  room  affording  accommodation  for  the  com. 
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pany,  or  receiving  the  numerous  ipecimens  with  which  its  exhibitions  are  graced,  of  less 
dimensions  than  the  Com  Exchange,  in  which  noble  building  all  its  Meetings  have  since  been 
held,  and  which,  from  its  ample  sjiace,  and  the  admirable  manner  in  which  the  light  isadmittetl, 
if  peculiarly  adapted  for  the  purpose.  Many  of  the  cut  flowers  were  »hown  in  phials,  placed  on 
circular  revolving  stands,  which  are  so  constructed  that  any  flower  may  be  brought  under  notice 
tay  merelv  touching  a  handle,  which  sets  the  whole  in  motion.  This  little  machine  is  the  inven. 
^on  of  Mr.  Ayton,  the  bailifirof  the  Corn  Exchange,  and  has  received  the  appellation  of  the  Bou- 
quetarium.  A  new  seedling  pear  called  Hacon's  Incomparable,  raised  at  Downham  flrom  the 
seed  of  a  small-sized  pear  called  Reyner*s  Donmham  seedling,  was  shown  by  Mr.  J.  C.  Hacon  of 
Swaffham.  This  is  a  fhiit  of  great  excellence,  saccharine  and  melting,  a  good  and  early  bearer, 
and  with  the  valuable  property  of  decaying  first  extemaUy  and  not  at  the  core. 
-  Prizes  were  awarded  as  under  :  — 

Plants  and  Flowers.  C&ctus  trunc^ta  in  flower,  silver  medal,  Mr.  Hitchen.  —  Strelitzja 
reglnse,  bronze  medal.  Rev.  George  Leathes.  —  Heliotrope  and  Tuberose,  bronze  medal.  Miss 
Hudson.  — Chrysanthemum  (IS  pots) :  1.  silver  medal,  Mr.  Charles  Middleton ;  2.  bronze  medal, 
Mrs.  Mackie.  Double  Yellow  Chrysanthemum,  bronze  medal,  Mr.  J.  Vince.  —  Primula  sinensis, 
bronze  medal,  Mrs.  Mackie:  —  Basket  of  Dried  Flowers,  Mrs.  Mackie. 

Fruit.  Grapes.  Frankenthal,  silver  medal.  Lady  Preston.  Black  Hamburgh,  bronze  medal, 
John  Gordon,  Esq.  Black  Prince,  ripened  on  outward  wall,  bronze  medal,  T.  S.  Norgatc,  Esq. — 
Thirty  named  varieties  of  Apples,  silver  medal,  Peter  Raven,  Esq.  —  BursdoflT  Apples  and  Cras. 
sane  Pears,  silver  medal,  Charles  Thompson,  Esq.  —  Ribston  Pippins  and  Crassane  Pears,  silver 
medal,  Mrs.  Dashwood—Norfolk  Pippins,  bronze  medal.  Rev.  T.  S.  Buckle.— Cat's  Head  Apples, 
bronze  medal,  John  Gordon,  Esq.  —  Hacon's  Incomparable  Seedling  Pear,  silver  medal,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Hacon.  —  "White  Currants,  bronze  medal.  Lady  Preston.  — Oranges  and  Lemons  from  the  Con. 
servatory,  bronze  medal.  Rev.  C.  Long.  — Medlars,  Mr.  C.  Crickmay,  gardener  to  John  Longe, 
Eso. 

CuUnary  Vegetables.    Potato  Onions,  Mr.  Charles  Crickmay,  gardener  to  John  Longe,  Esq. 

Cottagers'  Prixes.  Spanish  Onions,  John  Green.  —  Imperial  Broccoli,  John  Reynolds.  —  Savoy 
Cabbages,  R.  R.-)ndall,  and  Mr.  Wharton.  —  Union  Pears,  Charles  Root  —  Palestine  Pears,  Thos. 
Brown.    {The  East  Anglian.) 

SUFFOLK. 

Ipswich  Horticultural  Society,  —  ^ov.  9.  The  exhibition  was  viewed  by  a 
numerous  company,  who  appeared  highly  gratified  at  the  display  of  fruit,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  unfavourableness  of  the  season,  surpassed  any  previously  shown  there  at  this  time  of  the 
yeiur.  After  the  show  upwards  of  tifty  gentlemen  sat  down  to  dinner,  at  which  W.  Rodwell,  Esq. 
predded.    {Bury  and  Norwich  Postj  Nov.  17. 1830.) 

WORCESTERSHIRE. 

Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society. — Sept,  23.  Prizes  were  awarded  as 
wider :  — 

Plants.  Stove  and  Green-house :  1.  Bouv4rd/a  triph^lla,  and  2.  E'liacris  gran^flbra,  Mr. 
Smith ;  3.  Gloxinto  maculata,  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  Hardy  Annuals :  1.  China  Aster,  Mr.  Balls, 
Toddlngton ;  2.  African  Marigold,  and  3.  Diinthus  chin^nsis  flbre  pl^no,  Mr.  Hunt  -<-  Peren. 
liials,  Ix)bdl/a  fblgens,  J.  Taylor,  Esq. — Cockscombs :  1.  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  (measured  2  ft.  9  in. 
over  the  flower) ;  2^  Mr.  Liddeil. 

Flowers.  Georginas.  Crimson :  I.  R.  Burlingham  ;  2.  Smith's  Rival,  Mr.  Smith  of  Worcester. 
Puiple :  1.  Princess  Augusta,  and  2.  Purple  Heath,  Mr.  Bates,  Oxford.  Scarlet :  1.  Robusta, 
Mr.  Bates;  2.  Romulus,  Mr.  Smith.  Sulphur,  Wells's  Drop,  Mr.  Bates.  Deep  Orange,  Coronet, 
Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  Light,  Seedling,  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton,  Bart.  White,  Mountain  Snow, 
Mr.  Bates. 

Fruit.  Damsons :  1.  Mr.  Cheek ;  2.  Mr.  J.  Hayward.  —  Apples.  Dessert :  1.  Yellow  Ingestrie 
Pippin,  Mr.  Bates ;  2.  The  Orange  Apple,  and  3.  Pompion,  Mr.  Hignell.  Seedling :  1.  and  2. 
Mr.  Hignell ;  3.  Mr.  J.  Hayward.  CuAnary :  1.  Mr.  Hunt ;  2.  Winter  Pippin,  Mr.  Cooper,  Peb- 
worth;  3.  Alexander,  Mr.  Hignell.  Cider,  Black  Taunton,  Mr.  Hunt.  —  Pears.  Dessert:  1. 
Brown  Beurr^,  Mr.  Balls ;  2.  Mr.  Hunt ;  3.  Crassane,  Mr.  Liddeil.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  Hay- 
ward. Perry  :  1.  Seedling,  Mr.  Hunt ;  2.  The  Oldfield  Pear,  Mr.  John  Smith  of  Comberton.— 
Grapes,  Out-door :  Black,  Black  Cluster,  Mr.  Burlingham ;  Red,  Frontignac,  Mr.  Barnes ; 
White,  Sweetwater,  Mr.  Mumford. 

Ctdtnary  Vegetables.  Peas,  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton,  Bart  —  Carrots :  1.  Mr.  John  Pain ;  2. 
Sir  Chas.  Throckmorton,  Bart  —  Onions :  1.  Portugal,  Sir  Chas.  Throckmorton,  Bart. ;  2.  Tripoli, 
and  3,  Blood  Red,  Mrs.  Charles.—  Red  Beet,  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.  — Celery.  White:  1.  Mr. 
Bates ;  2.  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.    Red :  1.  Mr.  Bates ;  2.  Mr.  Caleb  New. 

Extra-Prizes.  Golden  Drop  Plum,  Mr.  Mumford.  Emperor  "Plum,  John  Taylor,  Esq, — Citrus 
JIfedica,  Mr.  Smith.  —  Queen  Pine,  Mr.  Fulton.  —  Red  Roman  Nectarine  and  White  Muscat 
Grape,  John  Taylor,  Esq.  —  Black  Hamburgh  Grape,  Mr.  Smith. 

One  side  of  the  Hall  was  filled  with  Georginas,  crimson,  purple,  scarlet,  sulphur,  orange, 
light,  and  white,  from  the  gardens  of  Lord  Northwick,  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton,  Bart ,  Edward 
Rudge,  Esq.,  John  Taylor,  Esq.,  Thomas  Blayney,  Esq.,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Bates,  Mr.  Butcher  of 
Stratford,  Mr.  Lowe  of  Binton,  Mr.  Balls  of  Toddington,  and  Messrs.  Montford,  Hunt,  Burling, 
ham,  and  Gregory.  The  stove  and  green-house  plants  were  from  Mr.  Smith  of  Worcester,  the 
stove-house  of  Edward  Rudge,  Esq.,  and  the  conservatories  of  Sir  Charles  Throckmorton,  Bart., 
John  Taylor,  Esq  ,  and  N.  C.  Hartland,  Esq.,  most  of  whom  also  furnished  the  abundant  supply 
of  firuit,  with  which  the  tables  were  completely  filled  ;  comprising  pines,  melons,  hot-house  and 
out-door  grapes,  peaches,  nectarines,  plums,  sixty-eight  specimens  of  apples,  and  thirty-five  of 
pears,  on  the  plates  of  the  Society. 

At  this  Meeting  a  communication  was  read  fVom  Mr.  Anthony  New  of  Evesham,  gardener,  on 
his  method  of  cultivating  asparagus,  of  which  some  extraordinarily  large  specimens  were  exhibited 
by  him,  and  obtained  prizes  at  the  first  and  second  Meetings  of  the  Society,  in  April  and  May 
last.    {Worcester  Herald.) 
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PART  I. 


ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Noiea  q^d  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  permangy  in  the  AtUumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  CoNDUCToji. 

{Continued from  p. 20.) 

The  Gardens  qf  the  Commercial  Florists  of  Paris  are  nume- 
rous, but  non^  of  them  are  large,  nor  is  the  capital  embarked 
in  them  any  thitig  like  that  which  is  employed  in  the  cor- 
responding cljEiss  of  gardens  of  London ;  such  establishments, 
for  instance,  fis  those  of  Colville,  Allen,  Moore,  Dennis,  &C., 
in  the  King^s  Road.  The  florists'  gardens  of  Paris  differ 
also  from  those  of  London  in  not  having  show-houses ;  their 
productioncf  being  sent  chiefly,  or  almost  entirely,  to  the  pub- 
lic flower-market,  and  there  exposed  for  sale  by  their  wives 
or  daughters.  In  London,  the  wealthy  and  the  amateurs 
delight  ia  passing  from  one  nursery  to  another,  examining 
what  is  in  perfection  or  coming  forward,  and  purchasing 
here  and  there  what  pleases  them.  In  Paris,  the  admirers  of 
flowers  go  to  the  flower-market,  where  they  find  displayed 
the  bloom  of  all  the  commercial  gardens.  The  essential 
cause  of  this  difference  in  the  mode  of  purchasing  flowers  in 
London  and  Paris,  we  apprehend  to  be  the  general  preva- 
lence of  botanical  knowledge  among  the  wealthy  females  of 
England;  whereas,  in  France,  botanical  knowledge  among 
wealthy  females  is  rare.  The  love  of  flowers,  as  ornamental 
to  a  house,  is  common  to  the  two  countries ;  but  in  England 
the  feeling  is  cultivated ;  and  the  enjoyment  is  greater  in  pro- 
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portion  to  the  degree  of  cultivation.  In  this  single  article  of 
seeing  flowers  with  the  eye  of  a  general  observer,  and  seeing 
them  with  the  eye  of  a  botanist,  how  immense  is  the  advantage 
of  possessing  a  little  knowledge  !  and  if  this  be  the  ^Qase  in  s5 
small  a  matter,  how  important  to  the  enjoyment  of  life  mu^t 
be  the  education  of  all  our  faculties  and  feelings !  All  human 
enjoyment  above  that  bf  the  brutes  around  us  is  the  result  of 
this  cultivation.  Whoever  neglects  self-cultivation,  in  every 
particular  matter  with  which  he  has  to  do,  is  neglecting  his 
own  happiness,  and  trifling  with  the  gift  of  life. 

The  Flower  Market  of  Paris  occupies  an  open' area  of  about 
two  acres,  and  the  stands  of  the  different  florists  are  held 
under  three  parallel  rows  of  the  common  and  three-thorned 
acacia.  These  stands  are  almost  always  kept  by  the  wives 
or  daughters  cf  the  growers,  and  not,  as  in  London,  by  a  dis- 
tinct class  intermediate  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer. 
Every  thing  connected  with  the  stands  is  portable ;  the  pots 
and  plants  are,  for  the  most  part,  set  on  the  ground ;  and 
only  such  as  sell  seeds  and  cut  flowers  have  small  benches  on 
which  they  are  placed.  In  summer  the  attendant  lady  sits  in 
a  chair,  close  behind  which  is  a  pole  or  rod  terminating  in  a 
hole,  for  the  insertion  of  an  umbrella,  which  serves  also  as  a 
parasol.  In  winter  she  has  a  mat  round  the  chair,  and  straw 
upon  a  board,  on  which  to  place  her  feet.  Some  have  small 
portable  houses,  with  a  brazier  of  charcoal  embers.  We 
visited  the  market  on  September  13th  and  December  20th. 

Sept.  13.  —  The  number  and  variety  of  well-grown  shrubs 
and  plants  in  pots  very  much  surprised  us,  never  having  seen 
any  thing  like  such  a  show  in  Covent  Garden  Market.  There 
were  not  many  cut  flowers.  Among  the  plants  in  pots  and 
in  flower,  we  noted  down  at  the  time  as  follows :  —  The  pome- 
granate; oranges  in  great  variety  of  size,  with  and  without 
fruit;  Sblanum  Pseiido-capsicum  Hort.  Brit,^  with  green  and 
ripe  fruit  and  blossoms,  a  shrub  by  far  too  much  neglected  in 
England ;  jasmines,  several  species ;  double  oleander,  white 
and  red ;  myrtles,  double  and  single^  and  broad  and  narrow 
leaved ;  roses  of  various  sorts ;  vines  in  pots,  with  from  six 
to  eight  large  bunches  of  grapes  on  each ;  apple  trees  with 
fruit;  ^Ithae^a  frAtex ;  Magn61m  grandifl6ra ;  Clerodendrum 
fragrans ;  Crassula  obliqua ;  tuberoses ;  forget-me-not ;  straw* 
berries  covered  with  fruit;  and,  as  near  as  we  could  estimate, 
about  forty-five  sorts  of  green-house  and  hot-house  plants  in 
flower,  the  names  of  which  we  could  not  stop  to  take  down. 

Balsams,  asters,  phlox,  georginas,  and  similar  autumnal 
flowers,  were  very  numerous.  There  were  plants  taken  up 
with  balls  of  cocksfoot  grass,  and  pots  of  young  bariey,  both, 
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as  we  were  told,  for  the  use  of  dogs.  Bulbs  and  flower 
seeds,  boxes  of  mould  for  shifting  plants,  flower-pots,  water* 
ing-pots,  frames  and  rods  for  tying  plants  to,  and  willows  and 
dried  rushes  from  Spain  (see  p.  15.)  for  tying  them  with.  The 
women  appeared  healthy  and  in  good  spirits,  and  were,  as 
usual  in  similar  cases,  eager  to  procure  purchasers :  a  few  of 
the  youngest  of  them,  in  the  intervals  between  bargaining  or 
speaking  to  customers,  occupied  themselves  in  reading,  we 
wish  we  could  say  works  on  natural  history  ;  they  were,  how- 
ever, novels,  which  we  consider  the  next  best  in  similar  cases* 
Dec,  20.  —  Camellias,  including  the  single  white,  and 
orange  trees,  with  Bengal  roses  and  jasmines,  made  the  prin- 
cipal figure.  .Metrosid^ros  lanceolata,  Phylica  mcoides,  a 
species  of  Pitcairnm,  a  great  quantity  of  mignonette,  several 
species  of  heaths,  hyacinths,  violets,  Tlissilago  firagrans,  and 
other  plants,  in  flower.  A  number  of  bulbs,  in  pots  of  eaith, 
grown  an  inch  or  two,  and  ready  to  be  taken  out  on  the  spot 
and  put  into  water-glasses.  Many  pots  of  evergreens,  and  a 
great  quantity  also  in  bundles,  as  in  the  tree  market  before 
mentioned,  (p.  12.)  Among  the  adjuncts  were  basket  willows 
of  six  or  eight  different  sizes,  Russian  mats,  straw  mats,  moss^ 
pots,  &c.,  as  before,  and  abundance  of  paper  for  enveloping 
the  more  delicate  of  the  plants  purchased.  We  made  several 
pmxhases  here  for  the  Surresnes  garden,  alluded  to  in  our 
last  (p.  12.);  and  were  amused  at  the  clumsy  attempts  made 
to  impose  one  thing  for  another  upon  us  by  the  fair  dealers. 
We  were  fully  prepared  for  this ;  and,  indeed,  should  have 
been  surprised  had  these  lively  and  agreeable  women  acted 
otherwise.  The  first  stage  in  the  progress  of  civilisation  is 
spoliation,  because  that  indicates  a  desire  for  the  possession  of 
something  that  one  has  not  got,  and  cannot  procure  without 
labour.  This  labour,  in  the  robber  state  of  society,  consists 
chiefly  of  physical  force ;  and  the  food  or  clothing  of  one  man 
is  taken  from  him  by  another  by  knocking  him  down,  or 
breaking  into  his  house,  as  the  case  may  require.  The 
second  stage  is  that  of  barter,  in  which  one  article  of  use  is 
exchanged  for  another.  The  third  stage  is  that  of  a  circulating 
medium,  which  forms  a  common  article  of  exchange  for  all 
others.  In  these  three  stages  one  common  principle  is  at 
work  —  that  of  deception,  by  which  the  one  party  endeavours 
to  intimidate  or  outwit  the  other  party,  so  as  to  induce  him 
•to  give  up  his  food  or  clothes,  or  to  part  with  his  goods  or 
money,  for  less  than  they  are  worth.  The  rules  for  playing  . 
at  this  game  of  skill,  however,  vary  with  the  state  of  society, 
and  the  principle  of  deception  gradually  gives  way  to  that  of 
equivalency.   The  ladies  in  the  French  flower-market  employ 
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deception,  like  those  of  our  Covent  Garden ;  but  the  latter 
are  certainly  much  &rther  advanced  towards  the  principle  of 
equivalency.  The  French  flower-dealers  are  about  on  a  par 
with  what  the  sellers  of  fish  were  in  Edinburgh  twenty  years 
BSOp  The  spread  of  knowledge  among  the  labouring  classes 
of  France,  which  has  only  just  commenced  with  the  Prqjet  de 
Jjoi  pour  r Instruction  Primaire^  of  January,  1831,  will  raise 
Ae  next  generation  of  French  gardeners'  wives  and  daughters 
into  the  highest  principle  of  commerce ;  and  the  Conductor 
of  the  British  Gardener's  Magazine  in  1880  will  find  them  in 
advance  of  those  of  London,  unless  we  also  adopt  a  law  for 
the  instruction  of  all.  We  shall  now  glance  at  a  few  of  the 
flower-gardens,  premising  that  all  of  them  are  within  the 
exterior  barrier  of  the  city. 

Fion*s  Garden.  —  Dec.  29.  We  glanced  at  this  garden 
in  September,  and  examined  it  more  in  detail  in  Decem- 
ber. It  is  decidedly  more  ingenious,  both  in  a  botanical 
and  ornamental  point  of  view,  than  any  which  we  met  with 
among  the  French  commercial  gardens.  M .  Fion  has  in- 
vention, enthusiasm,  and  taste ;  and  the  whole  of  these  quali- 
ties being  directed  to  his  profession,  and  employed  upon  a 
spot  not  much  larger,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  than  an  English 
acre,  he  has  formed  a  garden  brimful  of  interest.  Had  he 
the  means,  he  told  us,  he  would  make  a  simple  work  of  build- 
ing hot-houses  and  cultivating  tropical  plants,  by  covering  his 
entire  garden  with  a  lofty  roof  of  glass :  but  no  man  exercis- 
ing the  faculties  above-mentioned  is  very  likely  to  accumulate 
wealth.  A  man  of  genius  who  has  to  procure  the  means  of 
subsistence  by  a  profession,  will  of  necessity  always  be  on  the 
verge  of  want  or  insolvency :  and,  if  he  begins  as  an  inde- 
pendent man,  with  a  fortune  at  his  command,  he  is  equally 
certain  of  spending  it,  and  coming  to  want.  This  is  a  dis- 
ease incident  to  a  peculiar  stage  in  the  progress  of  educa- 
tion; and  the  only  palliative  is  to  increase  the  number  of 
tastes  and  pursuits  of  the  patient,  so  as  to  neutralise  or  reduce 
the  ruling  passion.  The  French,  we  cannot  help  thinking, 
are  much  less  apt  to  ruin  themselves  by  any  single  pursuit 
than  the  English ;  perhaps,  because  to  every  Frenchman  the 
enjoyment  of  female  society  forms  an  essential  part  of  life. 

We  can  only  speak  of  M.  Fion's  garden  from  recollection. 
It  contains  a  number  of  houses  and  pits,  in  which  is  not  only 
an  extensive  stock  of  popular  plants,  such  as  camellias,  ericas, 
pelargoniums,  oranges,  &c.,  but  also  some  of  the  most  rare 
hot-house  and  green-house  plants  to  be  found  in  Paris. 
There  are  some  ornamental  buildings ;  a  small  temple  contain- 
ing a  bust  of  Thouin  (and  it  is  paying  M.  Fion  no  mean 
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compliment  to  say,  that  he  duly  appreciates  the  character  of 
this  most  scientific  of  French  gardeners);  rock  work;  fountains; 
painted  landscapes,  as  terminations  to  walks  in  the  open  air, 
and  also  for  completing  the  effect  of  certain  compositions  of 
rockwork,  water,  and  succulent  plants,  which  he  has  formed 
within  the  houses.  There  is  a  wall  covered  with  orange  ti'ees, 
which  bear  abundantly,  and  have  a  fine  appearance. 

In  side-grafling  camellias,  oranges,  and  magnolias,  instead 
of  inserting  the  lower  end  of  the  scion  into  a  phial  of  water 
(Vol.  11.  p.  S3,  fig.  12.),  or  into  a  potato  as  practised  by  Mr. 
Murray  (Vol.  III.  p.  29.),  M.  Fion  inserts  them  in  the  earth 
of  the  pot ;  and  he  showed  us  the  scion  of  a  Magnolm  con- 
spicua  which  had  rooted  in  this  way.  Every  part  of  his 
grounds  is  as  neat  and  orderly  as  it  is  tasteful ;  and,  in  short, 
there  is  no  commercial  flower-garden  in  Paris  that  will  so  well 
repay  the  visitor. 

Garden  ofM,  Tamponet^  Fleuriste  de  la  Chambre  du  Rou  — * 
Oct*  4.     The  space  occupied  is  about  two  acres,  and  it  dis  - 
plays  the  best  assemblage  of  large  orange  trees  and  camellias 
which  we  have  an)rwhere  seen  in  France ;  the  whole  in  excel- 
lent order.   The  young  orange  trees,  and  all  such  as  by  acci- 
dent or  design  are  in  a  growing  state,  are  preserved  through 
the  winter  in  green-houses  with  glazed  roofs  like  those  of 
England,  and  in  flued  pits.     Those  which  are  not  in  a  grow- 
ing state  are  packed  close  together  in  one  of  those  barn-like 
orangeries  which   are  common   to   commercial  gardens  in 
France^     The  largest  tubs  are  placed  on  the  ground;  the 
next  largest  upon  them  in  the  interstices  between  the  trees ; 
and  above  these  a  third  tier  of  still  smaller  boxes ;  so  that  not 
a  foot  of  room,  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  is  lost.     An 
English  gardener  would  hardly  believe  it  possible  that  plants 
so  closely  packed  together,  in  a  house  having  no  more  light 
than   an   ordinary  room,  and  totally  without  flues  or  any 
means  of  supplying  aii;ificial   heat,  would  pass  the  winter 
without  losing  their  leaves.     It  is  certain,  however,  that  they 
do  so ;  and  the  secret  of  this  is,  that  the  trees  are  thrown  into 
a  dormant  state  about  the  middle  of  September  by  withhold- 
ing water-     During  winter,  the  frost  is  effectually  excluded 
by  wooden  shutters ;  and  over  these,  when  necessary,  straw 
mats.    The  windows  are  not  opened  afler  winter  has  fairly  set 
in,  till  its  greatest  severity  is  believed  to  be  over ;  and,  unless 
in  houses  where  there  is  a  flue,  no  water  is  given  during  that 
period^  and  sometimes  not  till  the  end  of  February.     This 
treatment  would  scarcely  answer  in  the  moist  climate  of  Eng- 
land :  but  yet  it  affords  important  hints  for  preserving  oranges 
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in  pits  and  against  flued  walls.  In  a  dry  stratum  of  chalk  we 
should  have  no  fear  of  preserving  orange  trees  of  any  size,  in 
a  deep  excavation  covered  with  glass,  though  without  the 
means  of  applying  artificial  heat. 

Garden  of  M.  Doube^  Fleuriste^  Rue  de  Charonne^  No,  172. — 
Oct.  4,  The  surface  appeared  to  be  not  quite  an  acre.  There 
is  an  extensive  barn-like  orangery,  containing  a  collection  of 
very  large  orange  trees  purchased  at  the  sale  of  a  nobleman's 
effects  during  the  first  Revolution^  and  now  kept  for  their 
flowers.  Some  of  the  tubs  bore  inscriptions  signifying  by 
what  king  of  the  last  century  the  tree  had  been  presented  to 
the  former  owner ;  a  proof  that  an  orange  tub  will  at  least 
last  40  years  ;  the  material  is  oak.  Neapolitan  violets  are 
here  cultivated  in  large  quantities ;  they  are  planted  in  beds 
enclosed  by  boards,  on  which  sashes  are  placed  during  the 
winter  :  with  this  protection,  and  without  any  heat,  they  con- 
tinue to  produce  flowers  from  November  till  May,  The- 
variety  of  rose  called  Quatr£  saisons  forms  a  main  article  of 
culture ;  the  plants  are  cut  down  about  the  end  of  August,  in 
Consequence  of  which  they  come  into  bloom  from  the  middle 
of  October  to  Christmas.  The  latest  are  covered  with  glass, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  violets*  There  are  here  some  very 
large  standard  apricots,  which  bear  well  every  year.  Every 
oda  corner,  the  walls  and  roofs  of  the  buildings,  and  the 
shed  of  a  gin-wheel  for  raising  water,  are  covered  with  vines, 
apparently  the  gi'een  Chasselas,  from  which  was  then  hang^ 
ing  an  abundant  crop  of  grapes.  The  leaves  were  thinned  to 
a  greater  degree  than  we  should  approve  of;  but  the  pro- 
prietor defended  the  practice,  not  so  much  because  it  ripened 
the  fruit,  as  because  it  coloured  it  by  admitting  the  direct 
influence  of  the  suni  and  so  gave  it  a  somewhat  withered 
and  ripened  appearance.  The  crop  of  grapes  on  these  vines, 
which  were  rooted  into  dry  rich  soil  on  limestone  rock,  ex- 
ceeded any  thing  we  have  ever  seen  in  the  open  air. 

Ballard* s  Flower-garden^  Rue  Basfroy.  ^-Dec.  ^9.  One 
object  of  thi?  gardener  is  to  have  carnations  in  flower  every 
day  in  the  year.  He  had  a  great  quantity  of  laurustinus  and 
common  box  in  pots ;  and  in  pits  he  was  forcing  roses,  lilacs, 
'^iZberis  semperflorehs,  common  mezereon  and  other  species  of 
Daphne,  &c.  On  dung-beds,  covered  with  glass  frames,  he 
Was  bringing  forward  pinks  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  hya- 
cinths, tulips,  crocuses,  and  other  bulbs.  We  have  not  a  suf- 
ficiently distinct  recollection  of  the  other  commercial  flower- 
gardens  to  say  much  about  them ;  and  we  shall  therefore,  in 
our  next  Number,  proceed  to  market-gardens. 

(To  be  contintied.) 
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Art.  II.     Observatio7is  on  several  Gardens  in  England  and  Wales, 

By  Mr.  William  Saunders. 

HiGHCLEBB^  HantSy  the  Seat  of  Earl  Carnarvon. — June  22. 
Here  is  an  extensive  park,  the  grounds  beautifully  varied,  and 
highly  enriched  with  fine  timber.  Much  has  been  done  by 
nature  in  creating  romantic  scenery;  but  nature's  rudeness 
has  received  a  poUsh  from  the  taste  of  the  noble  proprietor, 
and  it  now  presents  to  view,  in  all  directions,  many  interesting 
features.  Much  care  has  been  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of 
i^hodpracese ;  and  this  care  has  by  no  means  been  spent  in 
vain,  as  the  gard^ier  has  succeeded  in  raising  a  numerous 
progeny  of  hybrids.  There  is  a  large  clump  of  a  hybrid 
jRhodod^ndron,  between  It.  arb6reum  and  M,  catawbiense. 
It  partakes  much  of  the  appearance  of  R.  arb6reum,  and  is 
said  to  participate,  in  a  considerable  degree,  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  its  flowers.  It  is  found  to  be  tolerably  hardy,  having 
stood  last  winter  well  with  a  slight  protection. 

The  beds  of  hybrid  azaleas  were  still  very  splendid,  although 
many  of  the  best  flowers  were  now  going  off.  They  will  of 
themselves  alone  form  a  rich  addition  to  the  list  of  ornamental 
shrubs.  Several  fine  new  varieties  have  this  season  flowered. 
The  soil  here  seems  to  be  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  this  family,  although  doubtless  much  also  defSends  on 
thegreat  degree  of  attention  bestowed  on  them. 

Tne  flower-gardens  and  hot-house  department  have  under- 
gone much  improvement  within  these  last  few  years;  a  fine 
collection  of  AmsLvyWide^  occupy  a  large  proportion  of  the 
house,  and  from  long-continued  assiduity  many  superior 
hybrid  varieties  have  been  raised.  The  kitchen-garden,  from 
the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  limited  attention  which  can  be 
given  to  it,  is  neither  so  productive  nor  in  such  high  keeping 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  general  appearance  of  the 
grounds.  The  mansion  is  now  undergoing  a  thorough  re- 
pair and  enlargement ;  and,  when  completed,  this  place  bids 
fair  to  rank  among  the  first  in  the  kingdom. 

Elcot  Placey  near  Neixibury^  the  Residence  of  the  late  A,  Bacon, 
Esq.  —  June  23.  A  compact  and  well  laid  out  kitchen-gar- 
den, walled  in,  and  containing  a  considerable  range  of  graperies 
and  peach-houses,  which  at  the  first  glance  appear  rather  con-, 
fined,  being  narrow ;  but,  from  the  crops,  they  seem  to  work 
well.  They  are  divided  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the 
forcing  of  any  one  department  independent  of  another,  while 
they  are  heated  by  one  boiler,  on  Mr.  Whale's  method,  as 
described  in  Vol.  III.  p.  186.  Had  the  spirited  proprietor 
lived,  this  would  soon  have  become  a  place  where  horticulture 
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would  Imve  been  carried  to  a  high  pitch,  as  is  evident  from 
the  extensive  conservatories  and  pleasure-grounds  that  were 
on  the  eve  of  being  produced.  On  the  whole,  every  thing 
seemed  to  have  been  conducted  in  a  liberal  and  systematic 
manner,  combining  elegance  with  use. 

DeftfordPlaceinearEtungerfardj  ihe Residence  of -^-"^ Cherry, 
Esq. — June  23.  A  small,  well  kept  place,  the  kitchen-garden 
well  enclosed.  The  wall  trees  here,  particularly  peaches,  have 
nearly  been  destroyed  by  blight  within  the  last  two  years.  The 
soil  a  stiff  loam,  with  a  cold  wet  bottom,  which  has  no  doubt 
contributed  greatly  to  their  destruction. 

The  park  has  been  much  improved  by  the  planting  of  a 
number  of  young  oak  trees  from  20  to  30  ft.  high,  which 
were  removed  during  last  autumn  and  spring  from  a  planta- 
tion about  a  mile  distant,  a  method  very  similar  to  Sir  Henry . 
Steuart's  being  adopted.  The  soil  from  which  they  were 
taken  is  a  good  loam.  One  of  the  trees  measured,  at  1  ft. 
from  the  ground,  3  ft.  10  in.  in  circumference,  and  yet  they  now 
exhibit  no  signs  of  having  received  the  least  check.  A  Scotch 
pine  had  also  been  removed,  which,  although  the  tree  is  about 
20  ft.  innheight,  looks  not  a  whit  the  worse :  the  expense 
amounted  to  nearly  double  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  statement. 
"  Chilton  Ijodge^  near  Chilton^  the  Residence  of  John  Pearse, 
Esq.  •^—  June  24.  A  good  kitchen-garden,  and  neat  pleasure- 
grounds,  llie  kitchen-gardens  contain  a  fine  range  of 
graperies,  and  a  neat  peach-house,  in  which  were  sonie  of  the 
nest  peaches  I  have  seen  this  season,  now  ripe,  and  weighing 
fix>m  7i  to  9  ounces  each.  The  trees  are  planted  inside  the 
house,  and  trained  on  a  wire  trellis,  about  14ink  from  the 
glass.  It  is  heated  by  a  common  flue,  which  also  heats  a 
mushroom-house  behind. 

Littlecot  Parki  the  Seat  of  General  Popham. — June  24:. 
This  is  a  well  wooded  park  of  varied  surface  5  the  gardens 
neatly  kept.  The  walls  are  well  filled,  and  there  are  some 
superior  apricot  trees.  The  peach  and  nectarine  trees  had 
suffered  greatly  from  mildew  this  season,  consequently  the 
crop  was  below  an  average  one.  I  observed  a  good  collection 
of  pines,  grown  mostly  in  frames ;  also  an  excellent  crop  of 
grapes  and  peaches.  The  peach-houses  have  lately  been 
heated  by  hot  water,  which  Mr.  Wall  has  found  to  answer 
well. 

Tottenham  Park^  the  Residence  of  the  Marquess  of  Aylesbury. 
-^June  2S.  A  widely  extended  demesne,  including  Marl- 
borough Forest,  through  which  eight  avenues  are  cut,  diverg- 
ing from  one  common  centre.     Much  has  of  late  been  done 
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in  beautifying  and  enlarging  the  pteasure'^grounds 'and  gar-^ 
dens. 

The  kitchen-gardens  contain  about  four  acres  enclosed  with 
brick  walls)  one  of  which,  a  south-east  Exposure,  is  clothed 
with  the  finest  peach  and  nectarine  trees  imaginable,  there 
hardly  being  a  spare  foot  of  wail  or  a  blemished  leaf  to  be 
seen,  while  they  were  loaded  with  fruit*  The  trees  have  mostly 
been  planted  within  the  last  eight  or  nine  years.  Mr.  Burns, 
before  planting,  had  the  border  well  prepared,  and  laid  on  a 
slope  of  about  20  in.  from  the  wall  to  the  walk,  the  border 
being  12  ft.  wide,  so  that  it  effectually  prevents  any  danger  of 
an  over  supply  of  water.  The  border  has  been  very  sparingly 
cropped,  but  manured  plentifully.  Mr.  Bums  has  also  ex* 
celled  in  the  cultivation  of  the  pine-apple :  the  sorts  he  grows 
are  chiefly  Black  Jamaica,  Antigua,  Enville,  and  Providence. 
They  are  grown  in  pits  filled  with  leaves  and  heated  with 
dung  linings,  while  he  fruits  them  in  a  pit,  as  under,  {/ig.  15.) 


The  front  and  ends  are  surrounded  bv  the  dung  linings, 
which  are  4  ft.  wide,  as  high  as  the  beef,  and  covered  with 
oak  boarding  (a) ;  the  bed  {b)  is  filled  with  oak  leaves,  and  is 
38  ft.  long,  by  12  ft.  in  width ;  behind  it  are  the  path  and  flues. 
The  house  is  entered  by  a  door  (c),  after  descending  a  few 
steps;  the  flue  {d)  goes  and  returns  on  itself  between  the  path 
and  back  walL  Tne  rafters  and  sashes  are  of  iron  $  the  walls 
are  9  in.  brickwork,  ends  and  front  pigeon>>holed.  It  appears 
to  be  a  pit  well  adapted  for  the  fruiting  of  the  pine,  from  the 
fiicility  with  which  the  heat  can  be  kept  up,  and  the  readiness 
with  which  the  plants  can  be  got  at,  either  firoiti  the  inside  or 
out,  the  bottom  sashes  being  movable.  It  perhaps  might  be 
improved  by  substituting  hot-water  pipes  for  the  fliie. 

In  the  house  occupied  by  the  Tottenham  Park  seedlkig 
muscat  of  Alexandria  there  is  an  excellent  crop ;  the  berries 
promise  to  be  very  fine.  On  leaving  a  delightful  f!ower-gar»- 
den,  you  are  ushered  upon  a  magnificent  bank  of  i2hodod^n» 
dron,  Azsllea,  Kklmia  &c.  in  a  very  luxuriant  state.  This 
bank  is  flanked  on  one  side  by  a  covered  walk  of  roses  and 
clematis,  on  the  other  by  a  wall  upwards  of  400  ft.  long  of 
Magnoba  grandiflora.     On  the  bank  there  is  a  fine  specimen 
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of  Belts  lanceoRta,  nearly  lOft.  in  height,  which  looks  as 
healthy  as  the  rhododendrons ;  it  has  stood  the  last  two  win- 
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ters  without  any  material  injury.  To  form  this  bank,  Mr. 
Bums  had  the  soil  dug  from  a  heathy  common,  and  planted 
it  immediately;  and  he  ascribes  the  very  rapid  progress  the 
plants  have  made,  to  the  nutriment  they  have  received  from 
the  gradual  decay  of  vegetable  substances  contained  in  the 
soil. 

The  pleasure-grounds  are  very  extensive,  and  in  high 
keeping ;  the  conservatory  and  orangery  form  the  south-west 
wing  of  the  splendid  edifice,  which  is  now  being  built  as  the 
chief  residence  of  the  noble  family.  The  orangery  contains 
a  number  of  very  fine  orange  trees,  lately  purchased  in  France; 
the  family  having  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by  fire,  a  few 
years  ago,  upwards  of  one  hundred  large  trees.  The  accom- 
panying plan  {Jig.  16.)  is  that  of  a  new  flower-garden,  laid  out 
on  the  south  front  of  the  house  last  spring. 

William  Saunders. 


Art.  III.  General  Remarks  on  the  Progress  of  Intellect  among 
Gardeners;  with  some  Account  of  the  Improvements  recently  made 
in  the  Hot-^ouse  of  George  Cooke,  Esq.y  of  Doncaster.    By  Q. 

Sir, 
It  must  be  truly  gratifying  to  the  lovers  of  the  science  of 
gardening,  to  witness  the  long  list  of  practical  gardeners  who 
have  taken  up  the  pen  to  contribute  to  your  excellent  Maga- 
zine, and  who  had  never  written  before  in  any  publication. 
The  great  utility  of  your  work,  and  the  improvements  it  is 
effecting  among  those  for  whom  it  is  intended,  is  obvious  to 
the  meanest  capacity.  It  might,  indeed,  be  expected  that 
fevery  gardener  would  eagerly  approach  to  it,  as  he  would  to 
a  feast  after  enduring  a  famine;  yet  many.  "  make  light"  of 
this  precious  feast.  Held  in  chains  by  old  customs,  and  fet- 
tered even  in  opposition  to  their  own  best  interests,  they  shut 
their  eyes  against  improvements.  The  language  of  such  is, 
**  We  want  none  of  your  new-fangled  ways :  why  should  we 
pretend  to  be  wiser  than  our  fathers  ?  '*  Such  men  "  love 
darkness  rather  than  light,*'  because  of  their  obstinacy  and 
overweening  conceit..  But  happily  there  are  others  better 
disposed  ;  and  to  such  the  Gardener's  Magazine  is  a  treasure. 
These  are  minds  of  a  superior  order ;  they  are  now  bursting 
their  chains,  and  loosening  themselves  from  the  trammels  of 
authority.  A  spirit  of  improvement,  a  passion  for  experi- 
ment, and  a  liberal  curiosity,  prompt  them  to  quit  the  old 
beaten  paths,  and  to  explore  untried  ways;  to  disdain  the 
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bondage  of  prescription,  and  to  seek  to  acquire  wisdom  by 
experience. 

Such  a  vehicle  as  your  Magazine  was  much  wanted ;  as  the 
most  obvious  and  important  occurrences,  if  not  communicated 
and  recorded  while  yet  recent,  soon  become  either  obliterated 
by  time  or  obscured  by  tradition,  and  leave  only  a  few  mu- 
tilated facts  or  unconnected  fragments  for  the  information  of 
the  public. 

There  are  many  improvements  in  this  neighbourhood 
which  are  worthy  of  record  in  your  miscellany,  but  I  shall 
only  call  the  attention  of  your  readers  to  a  hot^house  recently 
erected  in  the  garden  of  George  Cooke,  Esq.,  Carr  House, 
near  Doncaster,  which  exhibits  the  greatest  improvement 
hitherto  made  in  hot-houses  of  this  description.  It  is  fitted 
up  for  vines  and  pines,  and  is  intended  to  answer  the  pur- 
poses of  two  houses  in  one.  It  is  furnished  with  hot-air 
flues,  and  has  ventilators  in  the  back  wall,  which  admit  the 
cold  air  without  the  sliding  of  the  top  sashes.  It  has  a  glass 
partition  the  length  of  one  side,  which  shuts  up  the  house  at 
pleasure,  in  order  to  exclude  the  vines  during  their  state  of 
dormancy  from  the  action  of  the  artificial  heat  They  are 
thus  left  in  a  comfortable  situation  to  take  their  natural  repose, 
until  the  time  arrives  for  them  to  awake  fully  refreshed,  and 
to  commence  their  labours  in  order  to  "  bring  forth  fruit  to 
perfection."  The  partition  is  then  removed,  and  the  vines 
are  again  admitted  within  the  pale.  As  man  cannot  well 
perform  his  work  if  deprived  of  his  natural  rest,  no  more 
can  "  the  generous  vine."  It  is  to  be  expected  that  vines 
thus  managed  will  be  much  more  abundant  in  fruit* 

I  may  just  notice  that  over  the  furnace  is  placed  a  boiler, 
with  a  steam-pipe  which  is  conducted  most  eligibly  through 
the  building,  and  three  stop-cocks  to  admit  steam  into  the 
house  at  pleasure. 

The  whole  certainly  embraces  ingenuity  of  design,  economy, 
utility,  and  convenience,  and  refiects  much  credit  on  the 
gardener  at  Carr  House,  Mr.  James  Stephenson,  under  whose 
directions  the  whole  has  been  completed. 

Hoping  that  ere  long  some  one  more  able  will  give  you  a 
more  particular  description  of  these  improvements, 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

Doncaster i  Jarik  14.  1829«  Q« 
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Art.  IV.  On  an  improved  Boiler  for  heating  Hat'houses  by  hot 
Water i  and  on  some  other  Modifications  of  Hoi-vmter  Apparattis. 
By  Mr.  John  Mearns,  F.H.S. 

Sir, 
The  object  of  this  communication  is  to  notice  an  excellent 
and  most  simple  hot^water  boiler,  invented  by  a  very  ingenious 
man  in  Worcester  of  the  name  of  Oslar,  foreman  of  Mn 
Bradley,  plumber  and  brazier  there.  He  has  fitted  up  one 
of  them  for  Mr.  Smith,  a  nurseryman  of  this  town,  for  a 
n^w  grapery  erected  by  him  this  summer.  It  pleases  him, 
and  all  who  have  seen  it ;  and  I  consider  it  an  excellent 
modification  for  heating  small  pits  or  frames. 

The  boiler  for  small  pits  should  be  capable  of  containing 
two  gallons.  Three-inch  bore  pipes  should 
be  suspended  to  the  front  of  the  pit  or  fi*ame 
(Jign  17.  0)9  and  the  feeder  may  contain  about 
seven  gallons  of  water,  and  be  constructed  of  lead. 
T'lie  boiler  and  pipes  of  Mr.  Smith's  grapery  are 
large ;  the  boiler  is  of  copper,  and  well  riveted ; 
it  contains  five  gallons,  and  cost  him  only  4/. 
The  upper  pipes  are  3  J  in.  in  the  bore,  and  also  of  copper ; 
the  return  pipes  are  of  lead,  but  formed  with  union  joints^ 
to  counteract  expansion.  His  feeder  contains  about  thirty 
gallons,  and  works  excellently.  Mr.  Smith  says  that  the 
Staffordshire  pipes,  though  apparently  strong,  will  not  an- 
swer the  purpose,  on  account  of  their  breaking  so  frequently ; 
and  moreover  a  joint  in  them  cannot  be  easily  replaced  when 
they  are  what  they  call  spigot  and  faucet  joints,  without 
taking  all  the  rest  down  to  it ;  and  when  metal  pipes  are  so 
cheap,  he  thinks  them  greatly  preferable.  My  copper  pipes 
cost  me  I5.  6rf.  per  foot,  and  in  the  long  run  they  will  be 
fi)und  the  cheapest  and  best. 

My  boiler,  which  cost  1  /.  3^.  9c?.,  is  constructed  of  strong 
copper,  is  oval,  measures  1 8  in.  by  12  in.,  and  is  in  the  form 
and  size  of  such  a  dish-cover  as  is  put  over  a  roast  goose.  Mr* 
Smith's  boiler  is  28  in.  by  18  in.;  it  rests  upon  its  two  ends 
over  the  fire,  and  the  fiames,  mounting  over  the  two  sides, 
enter  the  flue  or  chimney  at  the  top.  The  sketch  {Jtg.  1 8.) 
will  illustrate  the  kind  of  boiler  which  I  mean. 

In  one  of  the  pine-stoves  here  I  have  used  steam-pipes, 
jointly  with  the  fire-flue,  for  the  last  twenty  years,  and  by  so 
doing  a  great  saving  of  fuel  is  effected.  Unless  ranges  of 
houses  are  to  be  heated  entirely  by  steam,  it  occasions  a 
great  waste  of  fuel  if  the  flue  and  steam-pipes  are  not  both 
employed;  but  in  such  establishments  as  those  of  Messrs. 
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Loddiges,  Messrs.  Guntar,  the  late  Mr.  Grange  at  Kings- 
land,  and  the  late  Mr.  Andrews  of  Vauxhall,  the  steam  system 
must  undoubtedly  be  preferable. 

The  pine-stove,  which  I  have  for  the  last  twenty  years 
heated  jointly  with  the  flue  and  steam  {Jig.  19.))  I  have  now, 
at  your  suggestion,  fitted  up  for  heating  by 
hot  water ;  and  as  I  still  intend  using  only 
'  one  fire,  I  consider  that  I  shall  gain  in 
fuel.  When  I  first  thought  of  the  steam 
method,  I  supposed  that,  while  I  heated 
my  fire-flue,  if  I  placed  a  boiler  of  water 
over  the  fire  with  a  pipe  attached  for  con- 
veying the  steam  round  the  house,  I  should  be  throwing  in  so 
much  additional  heat  to  the  house,  while  at  the  same  time  it 
took  nothing  from  the  heat  that  was  carried  along  the  flue ; 
so  that  I  should  thus  make  a  great  saving  in  fuel,  which  I 
found  to  be  the  case.  But,  on  considering  the  different 
action  of  steam  and  hot  water,  I  have  given  the  latter  the 
preference;  as,  jointly  with  the  fire  flue,  where  only  one 
house  is  to  be  heated,  I  find  that  I  have  an  additional  saving 
in  fuel.  Before  the  steam  can  operate,  the  water  must  boil  ,- 
and,  as  soon  as  the  thermometer  attains  the  degree  required, 
the  fire  must  be  damped ;  consequently  the  vapour  ceases  to 
rise,  that  which  is  in  the  pipes  becomes  condensed,  and  they 
soon  get  cold.  When  rfie  mercury  falls  again,  the  water 
must  again  be  made  to  boil,  and  so  on.  Not  so  the  hot- 
water  pipes.  When  once  the  water  is  heated  in  them,  it 
rarely  gets  cold  again.  A  little  fire  under  the  boiler  will 
maintain  a  slow  circulation  in  the  pipes,  which  may  be  in- 
creased or  diminished  by  the  greater  or  less  quantity  of  fuel. 
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The  fireplace  and  boiler  may  be  safely  brought  into  the 
house,  from  which  arrangement  an  increase  of  heat  is  ob- 
viously acquired.  I  do  not  by  any  means  consider  it  judicious 
to  employ  the  hot- water  pipes  alone,  and  to  throw  the  fire 
heat  into  the  nearest  chimney :  in  this  case  no  more  saving  is 
eflFected  than  if  the  fire-flue  were  used  by  itself,  and  from  my 
experience  not  so  much. 

My  boiler  {^g.  20.  a)  is  placed  in  a  recess  at  the  end  of  the 

flue  at  the  back 

^Q ^^   partofthehouse^ 

so  that  it  occa- 
sions no  inconve- 
nience whatever. 
My  feeder  {b)  is  situated  very  handily  at  the  hot-house  door^ 
and  communicates  with  the  boiler  by  pipes  {c) . 

I  shall  here  give  you  my  opinion,  as  to  where  I  think  the 
hot- water  system  may  be  used  with  most  advantage.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  excellent,  jomtly  with  a  fire-flue,  in  all  kinds 
of  forcing  that  require  a  temperature  above  or  about  55% 
unless  for  very  small  pits  and  frames,  where  it  may  be  used 
singly,  on  account  of  the  pipes  taking  up  little  room  and 
being  readily  fitted  in.  In  such  places  as  the  green-house, 
where  nothing  more  than  the  frost  is  to  be  excluded,  the 
old  flue  system  is  the  best;  and  if  it  be  properly  managed, 
no  inconvenience  will  arise  from  disagreeable  smells  or 
smoke.  With  regard  to  doing  away  with  the  fire-flue,  on 
account  of  the  water-pipes  being  sweeter,  and  more  congenial 
to  the  health  of  the  plants,  I  beg  to  remark  that^  if  the  fire- 
place and  flues  are  properly  constructed  and  kept  properly 
clean,  they  are  sufficiently  sweet  for  any  plant,  provided 
that  a  proper  degree  of  humidity  is  maintained. 

I  am  not  a  little  surprised  that  the  method  of  heating  by 
hot  air  has  not  been  introduced  into  hot-houses,  for  which 
I  thiiik  it  well  calculated.  In  my  opinion  the  plan  of  Messrs, 
Summers  of  Bond  Street  might,  with  a  little  alteration  for 
the  particular  purpose,  be  made  more  suitable  for  this  object, 
to  any  number  of  houses,  than  any  that  I  have  yet  seen. 

Mr.  Smith  informs  me  that  Mr.  Oslar  is  now  fitting  up 
a  hot-air  stove  to  heat  a  room.  It  will  require  compara- 
tively a  mere  handful  of  fuel ;  and  is  also  considered  suffi- 
cient to  heat  a  hot-house  20  ft.  by  12  ft.  to  a  temperature  of 
80°.  Mr.  Smith  says  he  is  going  to  try  another  plan,  which, 
he  thinks,  will  answer  the  purpose  of  hot-houses  much  better^ 
and  prove  far  cheaper  than  hot-water  pipes.  The  room  in 
which  he  has  tried  his  experiment  loses  but  3°  of  heat  in 
twelve  hours.  Yours,  &c. 

Shobden  Courts  Nov.  1.  1829.  John  Mea^rns* 
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Art.  V.  Observations  on  Windsor  Castle.  By  the  late  Thomas 
Whately,  Esq.  Written  previously  to  the  Year  1772.  With 
a  Prefatory  Letter  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  by  whom  the 
Article  was  communicated. 

Sir, 
The  posthumous  works  of  men  of  taste  and  genius  seldom  fail  of  being 
perused  with  a  high  degree  of  interest,  even  when  they  exhibit  compa- 
ratively but  little  of  the  spirit  and  originality  of  the  author's  more  finisned 
Productions  published  during  his  lifetime.      The  following  observations, 
owever,  on  Windsor  Castle,  appear  to  me  to  be  intrinsically  valuable  in 
themselves,  and  worthy  of  their  author;  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  will 

{)rove  doubly  acceptable  to  your  readers,  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  the 
ate  Thomas  Whately,  Esq.,  the  talented  author  o£  Observations  on  Modem 
Gardenings  and  Remarks  on  the  Characters  of  Shakspeare,  They  were  dis- 
covered among  Mr.  Whatel/s  unpublished  papers,  and  very  probably 
might  have  been  designed,  had  the  author  lived,  to  have  been  introduced 
into  some  future  edition  of  Observations  on  Modem  Gardening,  This, 
however,  is  a  mere  conjecture  of  my  own.  For  the  copy  which  I  now 
send  you  I  am  indebted  to  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whately  of 
Cookham,  nephew  of  the  author;  who,  in  conjunction  with  his  brother. 
Dr.  Richard  Whately,  Principal  of  St.  Alban's  Hall,  Oxford,  has  kindly 
permitted  me  to  forward  it  to  you  for  insertion  in  your  Marine.  It 
should  be  remembered,  that,  as  Mr.  Whately  died  in  1772,  his  remarks 
on  Windsor  Castle  must  be  considered  as  applying  to  lh^  place  previously 
to  that  period.  What  alterations  may  have  subsequently  taken  place,  and 
how  far  any  of  Mr.  Whately's  suggestions  for  improvement  may  nave  been 
ad(]^)ted,  are  questions  which  I  must  leave  to  the  decision  of  those  who 
are  better  acquainted  than  myself  with  this  magnificent  domain. 

Yours,  &c. 
Allesley  Reetmy^  March  4. 1831.  W.  T.  Bree. 
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A  MORE  magnificent  and  delightful  royal  residence  can 
hardly  be  imagined  than  that  of  Windsor  Castle.  The  emi- 
nence on  which  the  castle  stands  is  detached  from  every  other, 
and  advanced  into  the  plain  which  it  commands ;  it  falls  in  a 
bold  slope  on  one  side,  while  it  is  easy  of  access  on  the  other; 
and  as  the  palace  occupies  almost  all  the  brow,  the  whole  hill 
seems  but  a  base  to  the  building.  It  rises  in  the  midst  of  an 
enchanting  country,  and  it  is  there  the  most  distingui3hed 
spot:  but  though  the  situation  is  singular,  it  is  not  extravagant; 
it  is  great,  but  not  wild.  It  is  in  itself  noble,  and  all  around 
it  is  beautiful. 

The  view  from  the  terrace  is  not  the  most  picturesque,  but 
it  is  the  gayest,  that  can  be  conceived.  The  Thames  diffuses 
a  cheerfulness  through  all  the  counties  where  it  flows,  and 
this  is  in  itself  peculiarly  cheerful.  It  is  luxuriantly  fertile ; 
it  is  highly  cultivated  ;  it  is  full  of  villas  and  villages ;  and 
they  are  scattered  all  over  it,  not  crowded  together ;  no  hurry 
of  business  appears ;  and  no  dreary  waste  is  in  sight ;  country 
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churches  and  gentlemen's  seats  are  everywhere  intermixed 
with  the  fields  and  the  trees.  Every  spot  seems  improved,  but 
improved  for  the  purposes  of  pleasure;  all  are  rural;  none 
are  solitary :  and  the  amenity  of  the  plain  is  at  the  same  time 
contrasted  with  the  rich  woods  in  the  Great  Park,  their  height, 
their  shade,  and  their  verdure. 

The  prospect  is  the  more  interesting  as  all  the  environs  of 
Windsor  are  classic  ground.  The  forest  prompted  the  first 
essays  of  Mr.  Pope's  muse ;  and  Sir  John  Denham  owes  all 
his  fame  to  his  poem  on  Cooper's  Hill,  That  beautifuL 
eminence  overlooks  Runnemede,  a  place  illustrious  in  our 
history.  Behind  it  is  Chertsey,  the  retreat  of  Cowley; 
before  it  Horton,  the  residence  of  Milton ;  and  directly  in 
front  of  the  castle  is  Stoke  churchyard,  which  Mr.  Gray 
chose  for  the  scene  of  his  Elegy  and  the  place  of  his  burial.    ' 

The  castle  itself  and  its  appendages  abound  with  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  and  of  genius.  The  remains  of  chivalry 
everywhere  occur  in  this  seat  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter ;  and 
the  rude  achievements  of  Edward  III.,  his  family,  and  his' 
peers,  are  proper  decorations  for  the  hall  of  his  knights.  The 
pride  of  Wolsey  still  appears  in  the  chapel  which  he  intended 
for  his  obsequies,  and  which  might  be  the  mausoleum  of  a 
race  of  kings  with  propriety.  The  terrace  was  built  by 
Elizabeth  ;  was  the  resort  of  her  warriors  and  statesmen  ;  and 
is  a  work  worthy  of  her  reign.  Here  Shakspeare  laid  the 
scene  of  his  comedy,  when  the  queen  dictated  the  subject; 
and  Datchet  Mead  still  retains  its  name;  and  the  sawpit, 
where  the  fairies  lurked,  may  be  traced;  and  the  oak  of 
Heme  the  Hunter  is  standing.  The  poets  of  later  days  have 
always  haunted  the  spot,  and  have  celebrated  the  delights  of 
Windsor  as  refinements  on  the  pleasures  of  Charles  II.'s 
dissipated  court,  and  the  majesty  of  the  seat  as  reflecting 
lustre  on  the  trophies  of  Queen  Anne's  triumphant  reign. 

The  grandeur  of  this  regal  residence  is  further  enhanced 
by  the  establishments  which  depend  upon  it.  The  Order  of 
the  Garter  owes  its  preeminence  less  to  its  antiquity,  than  to 
the  purity  observed  in  the  dispensation  of  its  honours ;  and 
the  benevolent  provision  made  for  the  poor  knights  is  no  dis- 
grace to  the  institution.  A  sumptuous  collegiate  church,  with 
accommodations  for  all  its  dignitaries,  is  within  the  walls  of 
the  castle ;  and  the  noble  seminary  of  education  at  Eton  seems 
not  to  be  unconnected  with  the  palace :  it  is  a  royal  found- 
ation, and  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  beautiful  and  the 
most  interesting  object  of  the  prospect. 

The  vast  dimensions,  also,  and  the  style  of  the  building, 
which,  however  deficient  in  some  points  of  elegance  and  pro*. 
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']flor6on,  always  retains  an  air  of  nfagniiicence ;  the  a'pprd- 
^)[]ftfiation  of  distinct  apartments  to  the  several  great  officers  of 
state,  and  the  extent  of  the  domains  appendant  on  the  castle ; 
the  groves  in  the  Great  Park,  of  eighteen  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  the  hills  of  the  forest  retiring  to  a  distant 
horizon ;  are  additional  circumstances  to  distinguish  this  from 
all  other  royal  residences,  and  concur  to  attract  particular 
attention  to  it. 

But  the  habitation  is  supposed  not  to  be  agreeable,  because 
every  contiguous  spot  is  open  to  public  resort.  The  defect  is, 
however,  not  irremediable;  for  the  terrace  is  certainly  no 
thoroughfare,  and  perhaps,  upon  enquiry,  the  path  through 
the  Little  Park  to  Datchet  will  appear  to  be  held  by  suffer- 
ance, not  by  right ;  or,  if  otherwise,  the  return  of  the  court 
to  the  castle  would  be  so  advantageous  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Windsor,  that  they  would  willingly  consent  to  the  necessary 
condition  of  turning  the  way.  The  Little  Park  might  then 
be  converted  into  a  garden;  and,  as  a  garden^  the  extent 
Woiild  be  considerable,  the  whole  would  be  retired  &om  the 
public  eye,  and  parts  of  it  out  of  sight  of  the  castle. 

It  is  full  of  large  trees;  and  such  of  them  as  are  ranged 
in  straight  rows  are  so  fortunately  situated  that  much  de- 
Tastation  among  them  would  not  be  necessary.  They  are 
chiefly  near  the  verge  of  the  park,  and  of  use  to  conceal  the 
boundary.  Various  plantations  might  be  contrived  within 
them,  to  break  their  regularity  from  every  point  where  it 
could  be  offensive ;  and  a  thicket  might  fiU  the  space  between 
them  and  the  wall.  Along  the  avenues  thus  preserved  entire, 
a  private  road  might  be  carried,  which  would  lead  to  different 
outlets  towards  Ae  Great  Park,  Old  Windsor,  Datchet 
Bridge,  and  Eton  Bridge,  without  once  touching  on  the  town 
of  Windsor. 

The  space  these  avenues  enclose  divides  itself  into  three 
great  parts,  requiring  so  many  different  styles  of  disposition. 
The  declivities  of  the  hill  towards  Frogmore  and  Datchet 
are  comprehended  within  one  of  these  divisions.  The  level 
from  the  foot  of  the  hill  towards  Datchet  constitutes  the 
second,  and  all  the  plain  which  borders  on  the  Thames  from 
Datchet  to  Eton  Bridge  is  included  in  the  third. 

The  straight  lines  which  cross  either  of  them  cannot  re- 
main ;  but  many  of  the  trees  now  in  the  rows  may  be  saved ; 
and  these  combined  with  such  as  are  already  detached,  would 
prevent  any  poverty  of  wood  while  the  younger  plantations 
are  growing.  In  the  first  of  these  divisions,  however,  no 
regularity  interferes ;  and  a  finer  subject  than  that  hill  cannot 
be  desired  for  a  garden. 
It  has  height  sufficient  for  the  most  abrupt  falls,  and  extent 
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^  the  gentlest  4eclivities.  The  ground  has  dijOTerent;  f^jtigr 
ations^  ancient  oaks  and  lofty  elms  are  scattered,  <&Wu^  i^^ 
crown  the  brows  or  to  favour  the  descents;  between  the^ 
and  above  them  appear  the  several  towers  of  the  castle^  and 
in  some  points  two  fronts  of  it  may  be  seen  at  once  in  per- 
spective. The  spot  suggests  such  a  variety  of  beautiful  scenes, 
that  the  difficulty  would  be  in  the  choice,  not  in  the  invention. 

The  beauties  of  which  the  second  division  is  capable  are 
of  a  tamer  character.  The  castle  is  entirely  hid^  and  in- 
equalities of  the  ground  cannot  be  considerable.  The  parts 
therefore  must  be  small,  and  consist  of  openings  separated  by 
thickets  constantly  varied  and  continually  succeeding  each 
other.  One,  however,  might  perhaps  be  contrived,  of  greater 
extent  and  importance  than  the  rest,  by  means  of  a  litt)e 
watercourse,  which,  I  believe,  at  certain  seasons  runs  along 
the  bottom.  This  might  be  converted  into  a  rivulet,  too  in- 
considerable, indeed,  for  an  object,  but  sufficient  to  furnish 
opportunities  for  making  its  banks  delightful.  Through  the 
whole  of  the  division,  however,  nothing  very  picturesque  or 
striking  can  be  expected,  but  a  number  of  litde  spots  may  be 
devised,  and  all  of  them  retired,  elegant,  and  agreeable.  A 
particular  part  of  this  flat  may  also  be  appropriated  to  a  col- 
lection of  such  plants  as  are  not  fit  to  mix  with  others  in  con- 
tinued plantations.  The  avenues  here  quit  the  wall  at  a  much 
greater  distance  than  is  requisite  for  the  thicket;,  a,nd  leave 
room  for  an  enclosure  sufficient  to  contain  not  only  specimens, 
but  numbers,  of  all  those  plants  which  are  more  apt  to  engage 
attention  as  individuals,  than  to  contribute  to  effect  in  a  group. 
The  green-house  and  the  stoves  might  be  there,  and  every 
curious  shrub,  every  tender  and  every  delicate  flower. 

The  plain  between  the  castle  and  the  Thames  requires 
a  bolder  style  of  disposition,  for  it  is  a  principal  part  of  t^ 
view  from  the  terrace,  and  should  be  adapted  to  the  improve- 
ment of  that  view ;  for  which  purpose  it  should  be  thrown 
into  one  great  lawn,  to  be  broken  by  trees  saved  out  of  the 
present  regular  rows,  and  formed  into  clumps,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  younger  plantations.  The  wall,  which  extends  all 
along  the  bank  of  the  river,  should  also  be  taken  away,  and 
a  fosse  substituted  in  its  stead.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Thames  from  Windsor  to  Datchet  Bridge  would  then  be  let 
into  the  garden,  and  the  grove  in  the  play-fields  at  Eton 
would  seem  to  belong  to  the  lawn.  Perhaps  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  supply  with  water  a  winding  channel  cut  across 
the' opening,  and  conducted  just  under  the  castle,  in  such  a 
form  and  of  such  a  breadth  as  to  seem  a  branch  of  the  river. 
The  hoine  scene  would  then  be  irriguous  and  picturesque ; 
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it 'Would  no  longer  be  disgraced  by  the  wall  which  now  con- 
fities  and  disfigures  itj  and  the  still  greater  blemish  in  the 
prospect  occasioned  by  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town  might 
by  degrees  be  corrected,  if  every  vacant  space  which  could 
at  any  time  be  purchased  were  planted  with  trees,  to  conceal 
the  buildings,  and  interrupt  their  contiguity. 

It  would  be  a  further  improvement  of  the  scene,  if  the 
steeps  immediately  below  the  terrace  were  covered  with  a 
thicket  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hill,  and  continued 
to  different  distances  upon  the  plain.  On  the  surface  of  a 
wood  in  such  a  situation,  great  varieties  might  be  produced 
by  massing  the  several  tints  of  green ;  and  if  the  trees  and 
the  shrubs  were  also  arranged  in  forms  of  unequal  growth, 
an  appearance  of  irregularity  might  be  given  to  the  ground.. 
The  bare  formal  slopes  would  be  converted  into  a  rich  fore- 
ground to  the  picture,  and  the  precipice  be  softened  into  a 
broken  and  extended  declivity. 

But  the  greater  effect  of  this  plantation  would  be  from 
l)elow.  It  would  there  be  a  hanging  wood  with  all  the  towers 
and  all  the  spires  of  Windsor  Castle  rising  above  it.  The 
scenes  exhibited  between  the  groves  of  a  lawn,  with  such  a 
noble  boundary  on  one  side,  and  bordered  by  the  Thames  on 
the  other,  would  be  the  most  magnificent  in  the  garden. 

A  garden  admitting  so  much  variety  of  disposition  would 
be  fully  adequate  to  the  mansion ;  and  yet  this  spot,  both  in 
extent  and  in  character,  is  the  least  of  the  immediate  append- 
ages to  the  castle ;  for  the  Great  Park,  though  not  contiguous, 
is  so  clearly  connected  by  its  avenue,  so  near  in  prospect  from 
the  terrace,  and  so  full  in  sight  all  the  way  which  leads  to  it, 
that  it  always  appears  to  be  within  the  domain ;  and  it  is,  in- 
deed, the  domain  of  a  palace :  all  the  parts  are  on  a  great 
scale;  the  eminences  are  considerable  hills,  the  valleys  are 
broad ;  the  lawns  are  spacious ;  the  woods  are  full  of  the  largest 
trees ;  and  the  composition  of  the  several  scenes  is,  in  general, 
equal  to  their  dimensions.  Few  improvements  are  wanting, 
and  they  must  be  in  a  style  both  grand  and  simple.  The 
most  obvious  is,  to  restore  the  head,  and  make  some  little 
alterations  in  the  form,  of  the  Virginia  Water,  which  would 
then  have  the  semblance  of  a  beautiful  river.  In  some  other 
vale,  about  which  the  rising  grounds  are  steep,  and  where  the 
soil  is  always  strong,  the  occasional  currents  from  the  hills 
might  be  collected  into  a  vast  lake,  which  should  fill  all  the 
/bottom.  Some  distinguished  situations  should  also  be  chosen 
fbt  buildings ;  and  the  sublimest  ideas  of  architecture  would 
not  be  misapplied  on  such  objects  as  these  scenes  would  re- 
quire.    The  noblest  temples  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome 
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would,  in  genera],  be  the  most  proper  modelsi  both  in  char 
racter  and  dimensions. 

From  all  this  grandeur  the  transition  might  be  immediate 
into  scenes  of  perfect  rural  simplicity,  if  the  paddocks  below 
the  Great  Park  towards  Old  Windsor  and  Frogmore  were 
converted  into  a  farm.  Many  of  the  hedges  and  hedgerows 
which  divided  the  old  fields  still  remain ;  and  the  several 
divisions  might  be  applied  to  different  species  of  husbandry. 
Arable  lands  might  be  intermixed  with  pastures  and  meadows, 
and  the  succession  of  these  be  interrupted  by  a  hop-ground 
or  an  orchard  ;  or  they  might  be  distinguished  by  a  cottage, 
a  barn,  or  a  dairy,  a  stack  of  corn,  or  a  haymow.  Copses 
and  little  woods  frequently  intervene,  which  would  afford 
opportunities  for  further  variety,  and  the  whole  is  perfectly 
retired ;  no  neighbour  is  in  sight ;  no  great  road  within  hear* 
ing  :  and  such  a  contrast  to  the  magnificence  which  surrounds 
it,  such  a  peaceable  retreat  from  the  parade  of  royalty,  would 
occasionally  be  a  most  interesting  part  of  the  domain. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  Great  Park  is  the  Forest,  a  vast 
tract,  where  the  ground  is  often  beautiful  and  sometimes 
romantic,  but  generally  barren ;  and  the  home  view  is  com- 
monly dreary,  though  the  ofFskip  is  frequently  agreeable,  but 
the  soil  will  produce  several  kinds  of  trees.  Large  fir  plant* 
ations  are  reckoned  among  the  beauties  of  some  of  the  finest 
countries  in  Europe ;  they  would  create  a  new  character  of 
country  here,  and  be  at  the  same  time  peculiar  and  orna- 
mental. In  many  places  our  own  forest  trees  would  flourish, 
and  derive  from  the  contrast  a  singular  effect ;  but  it  is  not 
necessary  to  cover  all  the  wild  with  wood.  The  forms  of  the 
ground,  though  bare,  would  in  some  spot^  be  sufficiently 
interesting,  and  in  others  the  dreariness  of  the  waste  might 
be  broken  by  an  object  great  and  savage,  and  adapted  to  its 
character,  but  the  building  may  be  of  the  most  ordinary  ma- 
terials and  coarsest  execution ;  for  it  is  to  be  seen  only  from 
ia  distance,  and  it  should  appear  to  be  rude  and  desolate.  A 
representation  of  Stonehenge  or  Palmyra,  under  all  these 
circumstances,  would  not  be  an  extravagant  attempt. 

But  the  whole  forest  is  not  a  desert ;  many  parts  are  culti- 
vated, lodges  and  seats  are  dispersed  all  about  it,  and  roads 
might  be  conducted  with  ceaseless  change  through  the  enclo- 
sures, the  wilds,  and  the  woods,"amidst  scenes  always  interest- 
ing or  beautiful,  and  from  one  agreeable  prospect  to  another. 
This  vast  range  of  ridings  extends  every  way  over  a  space 
beyond  a  day's  journey  in  circuit,  and  is  still  within  the 
domain.  The  whole  extensive  royalty  lies  all  together,^  and 
presses  close  up  to  the  palace;  it  differs  in  every  ciccuxa- 
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stance  of  cliaracter  and  disposition  fronfi  the  plain  on  th6 
other  side  of  the  castle ;  and  all  this  various  country  is*  within 
a  small  distance  of  the  capital,  but  free  from  any  appearance 
of  neighbourhood  to  a  city. 

The  different  characters  of  elegance  and  grandeur  which 
distinguish  it  meet  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  animates 
fttid  reflects  all  their  beauties.  The  hills  shelve  into  it  oii 
one  hand,  it  fertilises  the  plain  on  the  other;  and,  whilst  it  i^ 
winding  among  shocks  of  corn,  or  watering  a  mead,  the 
towers  of  the  castle,  the  groves  in  both  the  parks,  and  the 
heights  of  the  forest,  are  in  view.  Little  islands  frequently 
divide  the  streani;  and  if  one  or  two  of  these  were  purchased^ 
at  some  distance  above  and  below  Windsor,  a  few  trees  and 
airy  buildings  would  render  them  refreshing  retreats  on  at 
summer's  day,  and  delightful  objects  of  excursion  on  the 
water.  They  would  also  extend  the  idea  of  domain  far 
beyond  its  present  bounds,  and  the  royalty  would  then 
comprehend  the  means  of  every  enjoyment  which  the  country 
can  afford,  whether  sought  in  the  pursuits  of  activity  or  the 
relaxation  of  indolence,  the  quiet  of  private  life  or  the  splen- 
dour of  majesty. 
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Art.  VI.  A  Selection  of  Plants yfqr  formings  in  the  smallest  Space p 
a  Representative  System  of  the  whole  Vegetable  Kingdom  ;  with 
a  View  to  facilitate  the  Acquisition  of  the  most  comprehensive 
Knowledge  of  Systematic^  Physiological,  and  Practical  JBotany^, 
with  the  least  Degree  of  Study,  and  in  the  shortest  Period  of  Time. 
By  the  Conductor. 

We  have  long  had  it  in  view  to  show  how,  in  any  garden, 
a  maximum  of  botanical  instruction,  interest,  and  enjoyment, 
may  be  exhibited  in  a  .minimum  of  space.  We  have  hinted 
at  the  subject  in  several  passages  in  preceding  volumes  (Vols.  L 
p.  461.  II.  p.  300.  and  p.  309,&c)  which  the  reader  is  requested 
to  peruse ;  and  we  are  now  enabled  to  carry  our  ideas  into 
effect,  in  consequence  of  the  publication  of  Lindley's  Intro^ 
duction  to  ike  Natural  System,  of  Botany^  of  our  own  Hdrtms 
Britdnnicus^  and  of  Parts  I.  and  II.  of  our  Illustf'ations  qf 
Landscape^Gardening* 

*  The  first  and  second  parts  of  this  work  contain  the  elements  of  all 
that  are  to  follow;  and  more  especially  as  it  relates  to  the  subject  before 
us,  viz.  diagrams  fen*  the  formation  of  arboretums  in  lines  along  the  margins 
of  walks,  and  in  circles  on  lawn ',  and  for  Jussieuean  herbacieous  grounds 
in  circles.  These  parts  also  contain  a  plate  showing  the  application  of 
both  systems  of  diagrams  to  the  laying  out  of  a  residence  of  ten  acres.  We 
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Ornamental  plants  may  be  distributed  in  gardens  in  various 
ways,  and  for  various  purposes.  These  are  all  technically 
included  under  Ornamental  Gardening  and  Landscape-Gar- 
dening.  The  arrangements  of  ornamental  gardening  are 
chiefly  calculated  to  gratify  the  lovers  of  flowers,  and  of  trees 
and  shrubs^  as  objects  of  beauty  attractive  to  the  general  ob- 
server; those  of  landscape-gardening  require  space  as  an 
essential  concomitant,  and  are  calculated  to  gratify  those 
who  have  cultivated  a  taste  for  the  beauties  of  landscape 
scenery,  such  as  grouping,  light  and  shade,  effect,  expression, 
and  character.  Ornamental  gardening  is  for  all,  without 
exception,  who  occupy  a  plot  of  ground ;  landscape-garden- 
ing for  the  man  of  cultivation  and  taste,  who  possesses  acres 
to  adorn  with  turf,  water,  and  trees.  That  description  of 
gardening  which  contains  a  maximum  of  interest  and  enjoy- 
ment in  a  minimum  of  space  may  be  denominated  scientific 
ornamental  gardening  * ;  and  of  this  species  is  the  variety 
known  to  botanists  as  the  Jussieuean  or  Natural  System. 

Most  gardeners  know,  that,  according  to  the  Jussieuean  or 
natural  system  of  botany,  the  species  composing  the  vegetable 
kingdom  are  distributed  into  groups ;  all  the  species  of  a 
group  resembling  each  other  in  the  greatest  number  of  points, 
not  only  of  exterior  appearance,  but  of  anatomy,  physiology, 
chemical  qualities,  medical  properties,  and  economical  uses. 

This  being  the  case,  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  any 
one  plant  of  a  group  may  be  taken  as  a  representative  of 
the  essential  appearances,  qualities,  properties,  and  uses  of  the 
whole  group ;  and  that,  consequently,  by  taking  one  plant  from 
every  group  composing  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  bringing 
them  together  in  one  plot  or  garden,  that  assemblage  will  form 
a  complete  representative  system  of  the  whole  of  this  king- 
dom. In  order  to  be  convinced  of  this,  and  to  see  and 
understand  the  great  beauty  and  utility  of  this  system 
thoroughly,  it  is  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  Lindley's 
Introduction  ;  but  for  the  general  reader  it  may  be  sufficient 
here  to  refer  to  our  Hdrtus  Britdnnicus,  where  he  will  find 


•regret  tliat  the  smallness  of  an  8vo  page  will  not  admit  of  our  giving  these 
diagrams  so  as  to  render  them  at  all  intelligible.  The  reader  who  is  already 
master  of  the  natural  system  need  not  have  recourse  to  them,  unless  for 
the  purpose  of  actually  faying  out  a  garden  or  residence. 

*  Assuming  the  principal  divisions  of  gardening  to  be,  1.  Horticulture, 
the  culture  of  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables :  2.  Floriculture,  the  culture 
of  flowers  for  general  ornament,  as  in  ornamental  gardening  j  and  foJr 
scientific  purposes,  as  in  botanic  gardening:  3.  Arboriculture:  4.  Land- 
scape-gardening. See  Enci/clopcsdia  of  Gardening,  and  Qtuirieri^  Review^ 
vol.  xxiv.  p.  400. 
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that  the  Natural  Order  Graminese  contains  1071  species  ;'but 
of  ^licMO  Hpecies,  being  all  grasses,  every  one  will  allow,  that 
any  single  one  would  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  all  the 
retft.  The  same  may  be  said  of  all  the  other  orders^  with 
more  or  less  obvious  truth.  In  some  very  large  orders  the 
truth  may  not  be  so  obvious  to  a  general  observer ;  but  such 
ordurN  being  divided  into  tribes,  an  individual  of  each  tribe 
will  give  to  every  one  as  clear  an  idea  of  that  tribe,  as  a  single 
grass  docs  of  all  the  Gramineae. 

As  far  tts  all  the  plants  in  the  world  have  been  described  by 
botanists,  those  which  may  be  cultivated  in  gardens  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Great  Britain  are  included  under  267  orders.  (Lindl.) 
All  the  plants  known  to  botanists  have  not  yet  beeu  introduced 
into  Britain ;  but  enough  have  been  introduced  to  illustrate 
SI 5  orders,  as  enumerated  in  our  Hdrtus  Britinnicus,  from 
p.  492.  to  542.  Hence,  215  plants  would  give  a  general  idea 
of  about  eight  tenths  of  all  the  plants  of  the  world,  as  far  as 
tliey  ore  yet  known  and  described.  That  division  of  plants 
known  to  botanists  as  flowerless,  or  with  concealed  flowers, 
witli  tlio  exception  of  tlie  ferns  and  one  or  two  other  orders, 
aro  left  out  of  view  in  tliis  calculation,  as  unfit  for  cultivation. 

The  ganleii  pimits  of  Britain,  as  enumerated  in  our  Hortus 
BfittifMicuSy  coming  partly  from  warmer  climates,  are  in  part 
ciihivateil  in  hot-houses,  though  chiefly  in  the  open  air.  As 
the  latter  is  much  the  easier  mode  of  cultivation,  on  account 
of  the  first  cost  of  the  |)lants  and  their  future  managemoit 
beiivcr  less  expensive ;  the  greater  number  of  orders  whidi 
CMi  oe  so  illustrated  the  better.  All  plants  are  either  ligne- 
ous or  herbi^ceous ;  and  some  orders  consist  whcdlv  of  one 
t)«$criptk«H  while  otlier  orders  contain  both.  As  hardj  liai>- 
«(>eoQS  pUuts  occupy  much  less  space  than  hardy  ligneous 
pUnts^  the  gfvtiiter  the  number  of  orders  that  can  be  ilfaistrated 
bv  ihen\»  the  less  will  be  the  space  occu{ued. 

By  the  table  which  £Jlows  it  will  be  seen  dut  114  oideis 
aHiT  be  represented  by  handy  herbaceous  fdants^  56  by  ^rdy 
li^  and  snrubs«  S5  by  greei>4K>use  plants,  and  36bT 
planx^  By  allowing  an  ax^n^  of  one  sqaaie  foot  to  each 
ilefi%ilO^L>us  pianu  aiM  one  square  yani  to  each  haitdhr  tree  or 
sloiQ^dte  <^>K^  oocuf^ed  bv  them  will  be  45S  <«aLre  fee^  or 
<«ie]ac»e»diof  anacT^.  Bvalk^wii^ooesqiurelboc  for  each 
<or^  ^:9>K8i-b«:^ift>)e  plax^s^  a  pit  9  ti.  by  4  iL  <caik  m  dnr  soi» 
«rtr  x&  ^»«  50QL  bocah  whh  hollow  walis^  will  presiervY  liw^m 
dsv«{^  die  wix3i»r^  ;ji<^  «^1  jts  any  c^rees^Jioctse:  tit^g:  the 
saoot  ailk'^^ooe  iar  i>c«-2K>ist>^  pkni^  aixxier  pen  S^fi.  W^4ft. 
Imacid  iy  a  ftoe  <r  wf^e  ct  tK«  waxer.  by  a  bed  rf  ^ 
li6ttei^  i^  ^aeam  la  Mx.  Hax  s  sanner.  bv  a  bod  cf 
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within,  or  by  exterior  linings  of  dung,  will  preserve  them 
equally  well.  The  space  requisite  for  the  two  pits,  the  arbo* 
return,  and  the  herbaceous  ground,  amounts  to  not  quite  one 
eightieth  of  an  acre,  or,  with  adequate  space  for  walks,  say 
one  fortieth  of  an  acre. 

If  the  trees  and  shrubs  of  the  arboretum  are  planted  along 
the  two  sides  of  a  double  trellis,  and  trained  against  it,  they 
need  not  occupy  more  than  half  the  number  of  yards  above 
mentioned,  and  the  herbaceous  plants  may  be  planted  in  a 
border  on  each  side  of  the  double  trellis.  This  we  shall 
show,  in  a  future  Number,  by  an  engraving  of  the  double 
trellis  and  border  for  an  incipient  Jussieuean  arrangement 
formed  in  our  own  little  garden. 

So  much  for  the  manner  of  representing  all  the  orders  of 
the  flowering  plants  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  cultivated  in 
Britain,  in  the  smallest  possible  space.  We  shall  next  show 
how  much  space  would  be  required  to  represent  not  only  the 
orders,  but  all  the  tribes. 

By  turning  to  the  last  page  of  the  table,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  number  of  orders  and  tribes  of  hardy  trees  amounts  to  58 ; 
and  the  number  of  orders  and  tribes  of  herbaceous  plants, 
including  twenty-one  groups  of  rootless  Cellulares,  amounts 
to  260.  Allowing,  therefore,  the  same  space  as  before,  viz. 
one  square  yard  for  each  tree,  and  one  square  foot  for  each 
herbaceous  plant,  the  space  occupied  by  them  would  be  782 
square  feet,  or  not  quite  one  fiftieth"  of  an  acre.  By  referring 
to  the  table  below,  the  number  of  groups  of  hot-house  and 
green-house  plants  to  be  illustrated  will  be  found  to  be  146, 
and  consequently  the  number  of  square  feet  of  pit  requisite  to 
contain  them  will  be  1 46,  viz.  a  pit  25  ft.  by  6  ft. 

If  the  knowledge  of  an  object  increases  the  pleasure  deriv- 
able from  it,  and  if  those  who  cultivate  ornamental  plants  wish 
to  enjoy  as  much  entertainment  and  instruction  from  them  as 
possible,  would  it  not  be  well  worth  their  while,  instead  of 
purchasing  and  cultivating  plants  at  random,  without  reference 
to  any  other  qualities  than  their  being  fragrant,  evergreen, 
shady,  or  otherwise  ornamental,  to  purchase  and  cultivate 
such  plants  as  would  represent  more  or  less  of  the  whole  vege- 
table kingdom  ?  Would  not  this  kind  of  cultivation  prove 
highly  instructive,  as  well  as  entertaining ;  and  would  it  not 
form  an  important  source  for  the  instruction  of  young  persons 
in  botanical  knowledge  ?  To  save  repetition,  the  reader  is 
requested  to  reperuse  the  articles  at  p.  300.  and  at  p.  309.  of 
Vol.  II. 

Every  one  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  purchase  repre- 
sentatives of  the  whole  464  orders  and  tribes  of  the  hardy 
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plants  cultivated  in  Britain  5  but  even  fifty  or  a  hundred  of 
such  orders  illustrated  in  a  bed,  a  border,  a  small  flower-gar- 
den, or  a  small  shrubbery,  would  surely  form  a  scene  of  greater 
interest  than  an  assemblage  collected  without  any  definite 
object.  Forming  such  representative  systems  may  be  some-* 
what  difficult  and  expensive  at  first,  as  compared  with  the 
random  mode  of  border  and  shrubbery  planting,  in  Which 
whatever  comes  cheapest  is  taken  ;  but  as  soon  as  there  is  a 
demand  in  the  nurseries  for  representative  plants,  their  culti- 
vati<>n  will  be  increased,  till  they  become  as  cheap  as  any 
others. 

In  the  following  table,  the  first  plant  put  down  under  each 
order  and  tribe,  is  always  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  de- 
termine, the  most  easy  of  culture,  the  cheapest  or  readiest  to 
be  met  with,  and  that  which  occupies  the  least  space ;  prefer-* 
ring,  amongst  herbaceous  plants,  perennials  to  annuals.  The 
second  plant  put  down  is  generally  one  of  the  handsomest  of 
the  order  or  tribe.  Under  the  column  of  herbaceous  plants 
a  few  additional  names  are  given  from  the  Epsom  nursery, 
with  the  prices ;  and  any  prices  added  to  either  the  first  or 
second  name,  or  both,  are  also  from  the  same  nursery.  These 
have  been  selected  by  that  botanist  of  unparalleled  ardour,  Mr. 
Penny,  and  are  always  handsome,  select,  and  appropriate.  All 
the  herbaceous  plants  (if  there  be  exceptions,  we  are  not  aware 
of  them,)  may  be  purchased  in  the  Epsom  nursery ;  and  all  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  most  of  the  house  plants,  we  believe,  may 
be  had  of  Messrs.  Loddiges.  To  these  gentlemen  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  selection  of  a  few  of  the  house  plants. 

A  few  orders  and  tribes  (12)  can  only  be  illustrated  by 
plants  that  grow  in  water ;  for  which  purpose  an  earthen  jar> 
of  4  or  6  in.  diameter,  may  be  sunk  in  the  ground.  The 
stronger-growing  trees  and  shrubs,  and  even  the  strong- 
growing  herbaceous  plants,  may  in  very  small  gardens  be 
kept  dwarf,  by  being  planted  in  old  fruit-jars,  or  in  garden- 
pots  without  perforated  bottoms.  Hardy  plants  requiring 
peat,  or  any  other  peculiar  soil,  should  also  be  kept  in  pots 
plunged  to  the  brim. 

Foreign  readers,  and  especially  our  friends  in  America  and 
Australia,  who  may  be  desirous  of  forming  small  natural  ar- 
rangements, will,  we  believe,  be  able  to  procure  from  Vilmorin 
and  Co.  of  Paris,  and  G.  Charlwood  of  London,  seeds  to 
illustrate  at  least  100  orders  of  herbaceous  plants,  20  orders 
of  trees,  and  probably  a  few  orders  of  green-house  and  hot- 
house plants.  Even  a  few  orders  illustrated  will  prove  far 
more  interesting  to  the  scientific  possessor,  than  the  acquisi- 
tion of  plants  merely  because  they  are  new,  rare,  or  what  is 
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called  be^utifiiL  The  true  beauty  of  plants,  as  of  every  thing 
elsie,  lies  in  the  mind ;  and  by  the  natural  system  this  is  cultp- 
vated  to  the  utmost. 

Those  who  have  not  a  garden,  or  who  cannot  aflbrd  to 
purchase  living  plants,  may  yet  be  enabled  to  procure  from 
their  friends,  or  to  purchase  from  botanical  collectors,  dried 
specimens.  Rather  than  accumulate  a  great  number  of  these 
at  random,  we  would  recommend  selection  with  a  view  to  the 
illustration  of  the  natural  orders.  Such  specimens  may  either 
be  kept  in  drawers,  or  in  volumes  done  up  in  Mr.  Toward's 
manner.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  468.)  Plates  IL  VI.  and  VII.  of  our 
Illustrations  of  Landscape-Gardening  are  calculated  to  show 
what  ought  to  be  the  comparative  size  of  the  drawers,  or  of 
the  divisions,  or  of  a  volume,  for  each  order,  so  as  to  preserve 
a  due  proportion  between  the  orders,  as  to  their  relative  ex- 
tdntj  and  erf  their  extent  relatively  to  the  number  of  specimens 
procurable  in  Britain.  We  may,  probably,  in  a  future  Num- 
ber, give  a  plan  for  a  system  of  drawers  and  a  volume,  on  the 
smallest  scale :  in  the  meantime,  Mr.  Stephen  Watts,  joiner, 
Kensitigton  Gravel  Pits,  London,  knows  how  to  form  a  system 
of  drawers ;  and  Mr.  Bayley,  bookbinder  and  stationer  tliere, 
to  prepare  a  volume  or  volumes  for  a  Hortus  Siccus.  The 
prices  of  both  these  tradesmen  are  moderate. 

In  fixture  Numbers  we  shall  give  plans  of  miniature  natural 
systems  for  suburban  gardens ;  for  flower-gardens  to  country 
residences ;  for  shrubberies  round  kitchen-gardens ;  and  for 
pleasure-grounds.  In  the  meantime,  we  invite  all  ingenious 
gardeners  to  lend  us  their  assistance,  and  to  show  that  they 
understand  what  we  mean,  by  furnishing  plans  themselves,  and 
thus  abridging  our  labour. 

The  names  of  the  plants  in  the  table  are  given  from  our 
Hdrtus  BritannicuSj  and  the  original  authorities  for  them  will 
be  there  found. 

The  first  column  in  the  following  table  contains  the  names 
of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  and  of  such  hardy  ligneous 
plants  as  do  not  exceed  2  ft.  in  length ;  and  may,  therefore, 
be  introduced  into  a  herbaceous  arrangement.  The  number 
of  orders  so  exemplified  is  114 ;  of  orders  and  tribes,  260. 

The  second  column  contains  the  names  of  hardy  trees  and 
shrubs  above  2  ft.  in  height,  exemplifying  36  orders  not 
exemplified  in  the  first  column;  and  58  orders  and  tribes 
also  not  there  exemplified. 

The  third  column  contains  the  names  of  green-house  and 
frame  plants ;  ligneous  or  herbaceous,  exemplifying  33 
orders,  and  64«  orders  and  tribes  not  exemplified  in  the  two 
preceding  columns. 
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The  fourth  column  contains  the  names  of  hot-house  plants, 
exemplifying  36  orders,  and  82  orders  and  tribes,  not  ex- 
empHfiea  in  the  preceding  columns;  and  thus  completing 
the  exemplification  of  the  219  orders,  or  464  orders  and 
tribes,  composing  the  natural  arrangement  of  the  Hortm 
JSritdnnictis, 

The  names  of  the  orders  are  preceded  by  Roman  nmnerals, 
and  the  names  of  both  the  orders  and  the  tribes  are  followed 
by  Arabic  figures :  the  former  enmnerating  the  orders  in 
series ;  the  latter,  the  orders  and  tribes  in  series,  and  their 
total  amount  The  numbers  in  parentheses,  ( I ),  (2),  &c., 
before  the  plants  exemplifying  certain  tribes  or  orders  in 
each  column,  show  the  number  of  orders  most  conveniently 
exemplified  by  that  column.  The  figures  not  in  parentheses, 
1.,  2.,  3.,  &c.,  in  each  column,  show  the  number  of  orders  and 
tribes  exemplified  by  that  column,  in  a  regular  series,  chiefly 
for  garden  purposes. 

In  planting  collections  to  exemplify  the  orders  only,  whe- 
ther in  the  open  air  or  in  houses,  the  number  of  the  order 
should  be  placed  over  the  name  on  the  label ;  and  the  num- 
ber denoting  its  place  in  the  herbaceous  ground,  arboretum, 
firame,  green-house,  or  stove,  with  the  signs  of  the  three  latter 
before  the  name,  thus :  — 


VI. 

(2.)  Berberide€B, 


or 


II. 

(1.)  i_j  "DiWemdcecB  Dillene^F. 


In  planting  collections  to  exemplify  the  tribes  as  well  as 
the  orders,  the  number  of  the  order  should  be  placed  over 
the  name ;  the  number  denoting  its  place  in  the  open  garden 
or  house  before  it,  and  the  number  denoting  its  place  in  the 
system  after  it,  thus  :  — 


VL 

IV. 

6.  Berhendets,   13. 

or 

2.  □  AnondcecB,  10. 

30. 

• 

b 

22. 

It  might  also  be  desirable,  whether  in  naming  a  system  of 
orders  only,  or  a  system  of  both  orders  and  tribes,  to  place 
below  the  name  the  page  in  Lindley's  Introduction  (30.  and  22. 
as  above)  in  which  the  order  or  tribe  is  treated  of,  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  each  order  on  the  spot  in  which  the  plant  grows. 

These  numbers  will  also  be  useful  in  arranging  herbariums, 
in  giving  orders  to  nurserymen,  and  in  making  exchanges  of 
either  dried  or  liviDg  plants,  seeds,  or  drawings. 
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The  abbreviations  adopted  in  tlie  following  table  are  those 
of  the  Hdrtus  Britinnicus^  viz. :  — 

$  Deciduous  tree.  j|^  Evergreen  creeper,  ligneous  or  herbaceous. 

t  Evergreen  tree.  ^  Deciduous  herbaceous  plant 

£  Palm  tree.  j£  Evergreen  herbaceous  plant 

S  Deciduous  shrub.  Jib  Grass. 

il  Evergreen  shrub.  tf  Bulbous  plant 

Jk  Deciduous  under-shrub.  %  Fusiform-rooted  plant 

S.  Evergreen  under-shrub.  i^  Tuberous-rooted  plant 

S  Deciduous  twiner,  ligneous  or  herbaceous.  ^  Aquatic 

%_  E^ergre^i  twiner,  ligneous  or  herbaceous.  ^  Parasite. 

X  Deciduous  climber,  ligneous  or  herbaceous. 

|_  Evergreen  climber,  ligneous  or  herbaceous.  A  Perennial. 

Ja  Deciduous  trailer,  ligneous  or  herbaceous.  Q>  Biennial  O  AnnuaL 

iU  Evergreen  trailer,  ligneous  or  heibaceous.  ^  Frame.,  i |  Oreen-house 

,j|K  Deciduous  creeper,  ligneous  or  herbaceous.  O  Bark,  or  moist,  stova 
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;  Plants  which,  whoi  anatomised,  are  found  to  contain  both  spiral  vessels  and  cellular  tissue. 

Class  I.    Dicotyledo^nejE. 

Plants  with  two  or  more  opposite  cotyledons ;  always  web  or  net  leaved. 

Subclass  I.    THALAMIFLO^RJE.    Stamens  under  the.pistillum. 

Order  I.  YLawurumUicea.    Tribe  L  Clcmatidea,    1. 
(1)  1.  Clematis  integrifblia,  £  Is. ;  crSspa,  ^ 

Ranunculdceie.    Tribe  2.  Anembnete.    2. 
£.  Hep^ca  trOoba,  ^    ^nem6ne  Pulsatilla,  ^ ;  pavonlna  ^  Is.    Adbni^  vemkUs,  ^  Is.  6d, 

Ranunculctcete.    Tribe  3.  Ranuneidete.    9. 
S.  Aan6nculu8  amplexica^lis,  ^ ;  pamassisefblius,^ ;  /bmarisefblius,  ^2s.6d, 

RatutncuUtcae.    Tribe  4.  Hdlebbrcie.    4. 

4.  i7elleboru8 nlger,  ^ ;  lividus,  ^ .    C6ptis  trifblia,  j£  Is. 6d.    Aquil^gia  glanduldsa, ^2s.6eL  I 

TUmunculdceee.    Tribe  5.  PdxmilLceae.    5. 

5.  Pcbnsa  tenuifblia,  A'i  an6mala,  j(^ ;  ediilis,  ;f^  2s.  6d.    Macrbtys  racemdsa,  ^  Is.  6dL 

Order  II.  DUleniixem.    Tribe  1.  Hdimaceee.    & 
I  I  I  1.  DeRma  sarmentbsa,  |_.    Tetr&cera  obovkta,  £. 

JDtf2m&cese.    Tribe  2.  Ditf^eae.    7. 
I  I  (1)  1.  Hibbertta  grossulariaefblia,  A;  dentilta,  * 

Order  III.    MagnoC^^a&K.    Tribe  1.  HUcihs.    a 
I  I  2.  Illicium  floridknum,  H  \  parviflbrum,  il 

MagnoiC&txsR,    Tribe  2.  MagndKh^    9. 
I  (1)  1.  HagnbUa  obovkta,  A ;  conspicua,  A 

Order  IV.     Anoniicese.    IOl 
I  (2.)  2.  Asimsna  triloba,  il  j  pygms"^  Ji 

Order  V.    MenisperffAcea.    Tribe  1.  Menispirmea.    11. 
I  (3)  3.  Menisp^rmum  canad^nse,  J^;  WendliSnd«apopulifblia,  f. 

Menispermhceee.    Tribe  2L  Schizdndrea.    12L 
I  I  a  Schta&ndracocclnea,j|U.   

Order  VI.    Berberideas.    13. 
(S)  6.  f^imMium  a]p\num,  ^  Is.    Xe6ntice  ^halictroldes,  A  !«•  6<£  Diphylldia  cymftsa,  ^  U.  6tf . 

Order  VII.    PodophyUhce^.    14 
(S)  7.  Pod<vh^lluinpeltktum,^ls.    Jeflfersbnto  diph^lla,  ^  2*.  Qd. 

Order  VIII.    Bydropeliideie.    15. 
I  I  (2)  4.  Hydtopeltis  purpiirea,  A^>    
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,  Order  IX.    TS!/mphcehc6(^.    Tribe  \.  Nelumbbneee.    16. 

I  \  I  £.  Neltimbium  specibsuip,  ^  ^ ;  Idteum,  A  ^ 

Vymptuehc£ie.    Tribe  2.  'Symphieke.    17. 

(4)  8.  i^phar  littea,  /^  ^  1«  6<^    Njmphtt'a.  &lba,  A  ^  25.  &t 

Order  X.    &irrac»tifeae.    18. 

(5)  9.  Sarractoia  purpiirea,  £  £<.  6<f.  j  varioKuru,  j£  3«.  6<£. 

Order  XJ.    Fapavertceai    19. 

(6)  10.  Papdver  nudicft^lc,  ^ ;  ciitceimi,  ^lf.6d.i  alp^num,  j£  2«.  6dL 

Order  XII.    Tumariiicea.    90. 

(7)  11.  CbrydMUbulb5sa,  tf  ;  tuberbsa,  tf  ;  n^biUs,  ;(li  Is.  64,    Diglytra  exlmia,  ^  1^. 

Order  XIII.    Cructferte.    Suborder  1.  Pleurorhmue.    Tribe  I.  Ajrabidetr,  or  Pleurorhixete 

SiliqudsiB.    21. 

(8)  12.  Jl'rabis  Ubida,  £;  colllna,  £  U.  64.    DenUria  digitkta,  ^2s.64. 

Crue^fene.    Pleurorhixete.    Tril)e  2.  Alyssinete,  or  Pleurorhi%e<B  Lati*4pUe.  22. 
13.  Aubri^tla  purpiirea,  £.    Vesicluria  utricul^ta,  j£  If.  6<j.    ^l^ssum  montknum,  j^  1«.  6<f. 

Crudfera.   Pleurorhiatfia.  Tribe  3.  ThlaspUUiP,  or  PleurorhizeaAngustis^pt^.  23. 
14  /b^s  sempervlrens,  tt. ;  Tenoredna,  j^  1«.  64.    HutchinstVi  alplna,  ]£  1«.  64. 

Crucifera.    PleurorMxae.  Tribe  4.  Eucli4i^te,  or  Pleurorhixeee  Nucamenthcete.  24.  1 

15.  EucUdium  syrlacum,  Q.    Octhbdium  sgyptlAcum,  O 

Crucifera.    Pleurorhizea.    Tribe  5.  Anastaticae,  or  Pleurorhixeee  Septulcike.  25. 

16.  Anast^tica  bierocbunUna,  O •  • 

Cruci/ene.    Pleurorhhe^.    Tribe  6.  Cakilinese,  or  Pleurorhixea  Lomentaceee.  26. 

17.  CSoilrUe  maritima,  O-    Chorispora  tenella,  O 

CrvdferiB.    Suborder  2.  Notorhixea.    Tribe  7.  Skifmbreie,  or  HotorHxea  SUiqubsee.  27. 
1&  £i^q>eris  joatiroiMs  ^ ;  tristi^,  ^  U  &;. ;  exc^isa,  ^  U.  64. 

Crucifera.    Notorhixete,    Tribis  8.  CameUaea,  or  Notorhizea  Latisdpta.   28. 
19.  CameDna  safiva,  O  >  dentkt^,  O 

rr      OrwAferee.    Notorhixfia,    Tribe  9.  Jjepidbieie,  9T  NotorhixeiS  Angustisdpta.  29. 

50.  JE^pidiuin«aUvum,  O  i  latilbliuiDj  ^.    .^(hiondma  membrankceum,  j£  9s.  6d. 

Crudfene.    NotorMxea.    Tribe  10.  l^idciCt  or  J^otorhixeee  NucamerUdcea.  30.   . 

51.  Jsktis  tinctbria,  Cp;  latisiliqua,  Q 

Cruc^eroB.    Notorkixete.    Tribe  11.  Anchonii(e,  or  Notorhixea  LomentHceie.    31. 

52.  6oldb^u:ih«0  tetcagbna,  Q  •    Steri^ma  tozne^tbeum,  Q) 

Cruc{fera.    Suborder  3.  Orthopli^eB.    Tribe  12.  Brasstcea,  or  Orthoplbixee  SUiqubace.  32. 

53.  DiploUxis  tenuifblia,  j£.    Moric^c^a  nry^nsis,  )£  1«.  6dL 

Crudferee.    Orthoptbcoff.    Ttil»l3.y4Uee,ox  Orthoplbcea  LatkipUe.  33. 

84.  f^llaF8eudo.C:^i8UB,|i.    CarridUh-a  ViMvi,  O 

Cruc\feree.    Orthoplbce^,    Tribe  14.  Psychinea,  or  OrthoptboeiB  Angustisdptte.  34. 

85.  Fsychlne  stylbsa,  Q 

Crud/erof.    Orthoplbcea.    Tribe  15.  ^illeae,  or  Orthoplbcea  NucamerUdceee.    ^. 

86.  Caleplna  Corvlni,  O  •    Muriclria  pros^r^ta,  Jk  Q 

Criidfene.    Orthoplbcete,   Tn^ie  16.  Baphdnea,  or  Orthoplbcea  Lomentilcece,  36. 

87.  Ct&mbe  maritima,  ^  j  t^t^rica,  ^;  cordifblia,  ^  Is.  64. 

Crudfer<g.    Suborder  4.  Spirolobeee.    Tribe  17.  'Rv,nid4&e,  or  Sptrdbbcce  Nucamenldceie.  37. 

88.  JJiinias  orient&lis,  ^ ;  Eruckgo,  O 

Cntdferee.    Spirolbbece.    Tribe  18,  ErucarikiB^  ox  Spirolbbete  Lomentdcea.   38. 

89.  Enfc&ria  al^ppica,  Q;  tenifblia^  O 

Crudfer^'    Suborder  5.  Diplecolbbeie.    Tribe  19.  HdiophOea,  or  Diplecolbbae  SUiqubsa.    39. 
SO.  Heli6phila  pilt»a  var.  inclsa,  O  *  crithmifblia,  O 

CrtLdferee.    Biplecolbhem.    Tribe  Sa  Subularike,  or  Dtptecolbbete  Latisiptie.    40. 
31.  Subulkria  aqu&tica,  O 
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CrncHferar.    Suborder  &    Sehimopetiaea,  41. 
S&.  Schizop^talon  Walk^  Q 

Order  XIV.    Reted&cea,  4S. 

(9)  S3.  Beskda  odor&ta,  O  i  und&ta,  ^ ;  &lba,  (D  Is. 

Order  XV.    Dttiicee.    4a 

(10)  31  DatUca  cann&biQa,  ^  U  OdL ;  hirta,  j^ 

Order  XVL    Coppartdeee.    Tribe  1.  Oeimeit.    44 
Cll)  95.  Cle^rae  pub^feens,  O  •    Perftoma  serrulkta,  O 

Capparidea.    Tribe  8.  CappArae.    4&, 
I  I  5.  C&pparis  q)iD58a,  il | ;  aegyptiaca,  il  ^ 

Order  XVII.    FJacourtikaefB.    Tribe  1.  PaMsiiiS.    4& 
I  I  I  3.  Ryknea  specitea,  m^ 

FlacowtikaeK.    Tribe  SL  Flacourfilbm,    47. 
I  I  14.  FlacoCirUa  Ramdnteki,  Hk ;  inirmii,  ± 

FTacourtikaeat.    Tribe  3.  Kiggdartt^.    48. 
I  I  (3)  &  Kiggelkrto  afri(^a,  £;  integrifblia,  f 

Order  XVIII.    Bixineae.    49. 
4  I  (1)  5.  Bixa  Oreildna,  ±    Prdckia  criicii,  * 

Order  XIX.    CkOnetB.    SO. 

(12)  36.  HeU&nthemum  Tuberiria,  £  j  canadfinse,  ^  St.  &! 

Order  XX.    YiolarHie.    Tribe  1.  Vidfece.    5L 

(13)  37.  riola tricolor,  ^  ;  flabellifblia,  ^ ;  pe^ita,  ^2s.6d.i  pub^seeiu,  ^  U.  64. 

Vktfan^r.    Txibe  ^  Alsodinea,    Bt 
1  I  I  &  ALsod^  latifblia, «.  Ceranth^subiotegrif^lia,* 

VioUariia.    Tribe  a  Smtvitgem.    5a 
J  I  J  7.  Sauvag^to  er^cta,  O  i  niltaiu,  O 

Order  XXI.    Droserdcae.    54. 

(14)  38.  JPamlUsia  paltistris,  ^ ;  carolini&na,  ^U.6d.    Drda^ra.  toglica,  £  U.  6d. 

Order  XXII.    Votygdlae.    55. 

(15)  39.  Pcd^gala  vulgkris,  j£  Is. ;  Sdnega,  ^  5t. ;  CfaaflasbAxiu,  tt. 

Ord^rXXlII.    TremAndrete.   56L 
I  J  (4)  7.  Tetrath^ca  ^icsfblia,  s. ;  /hymifblia,  tt. 

Order  XXIV.  PiUotpbr^te.    57. 
I  1  (5)  a  Pitt<Sf  porum  ToUra,  m ;  undulktum,  «. 

Order  XXV.  Frankenikcese.    58. 

(16)  4a  EranktoialeVii,  ff^U.Bd,}  pulverul^nta,  O 

Order  XXVI.    Caryopk^Ue^.    Tnbe  1.  SiUnae.    SO. 

(17)  41.  Sildne  alp^stris,  |£.    Di£nthu8  gigant^us,  )^as.6d.    Sapon&ria ocymGIdea, %^U.6d. 

CarifcphpUea.    Tribe  2.  Alsine^.    60. 
4S.  Mo»hringia musebsa,  ^Is.Sd.    Arendria montiuia,  £  U.  6dL ;  grandiflbra,  ^ 

Order  XXVII.    Unete.    61. 

(18)  4a  Xlnum  finglicum,  j£  ;  alplnum,  j£  It.  6(2. ;  narbon^iue,  ^  U.  6dL 

Order  XXVIII.    TAalvdcete.    Divition  1.  CalyM  double.    62. 

(19)  44.  Ar4lva  VMMchkCa,  ^ ;  Jlchsi,  ^  j  Monrodna,  ^Z8.Qd. 

MtUvdcM.    Division  2.  Calyx  sknpte.    6a 
4S,  SidsL  fnalvteflbra,  ^    Criatkria  coccSnea,  ^ 

Order  XXIX.    Bombdcese.  64. 
I  I  I  (2)  a  Helicteres  Isbra^  It    Cardinea  princepi,  ± 

Order  XXX.    Byttner^^^cesB.    Tribe  1.  Steradiiic.    65. 
J  1(6)9.  SterciUiai)lataiiifblia,5f;  diveififblia,  If     , 
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M^Uneriicat,   Tribe  2L  Bytineri^,    G6L 
I  I  la  Rulingja  pannt»8a,  il ;  hermaniij<^/ta. 

Bifttnenkcat.    Tribe  3.  LasicpetiUete.    67. 
I  I  11.  Thom2«<a  purpi^rea,  H ;  guercifblia,  il 

Blfttneriiicat.    Tribe  4.  Hermannika.    68. 
I  I  IS.  Herm&nnla  fl&mmea,  m.    Mah^rnia  grandiflbra,  H 

JBlfUneriiuDeK,    Tribe  5.    DomAeykceae.    69. 
I  I  |9.HelhkniaEi7thr6xyloii,«.  Astrapae^aWalUchtt,^ 

B^UnerihxK.    Tribe  &  WaUichiye,    10. 
I  I  1  la  Eriolai^  Wallichti,  m.    

Order  XXXI.    Tituicea.    71. 
I  (4)  4.  Tilia  europie\  $ ;  americSma,  $ 

Order  XXXI L    EUeocdrpea,    72. 
I  J  (7)  IS.  Elaeoc&rpus  cykneus,  il ;  aerr&tiu,  H 

'.M   Order  XXXIU.    Chlentceaf.    73. 
]  I  1(3)  11.  Hug6Dia  myitax,  m ;  serrdta,  il 

Order  XXXIV.    TerrutnenaiaceK,    Tribe  L  TemstrcemihK.    74. 
1  I  I  12.  Tem8trce^iD«a  peduncuikris,  H ;  punctata,  il 

TertutrcetiAitceK.    Tribe  2.    FrexHrete.    75. 
I  I  14.  Eiirya  chiniiuis,  il ;  multiflbra,  il 

Tenutrcemiiicem.    Tribe  3.  SauraHJets.    76. 
\  I  I  la  Saurai^  exc^lsa,  m ;  nepal^nsis,  il 

TemtircniAhceK.    Tribe  4.    LapldcetB.    77. 
I  I  I  11  CochloBp^rmum  GoMJrpium,  ± ;  lerratifblium,  £ 

TtmstrcemXkceas.    Tribe  5.?  Oordoniha.    78. 
I  (5)  5.  Stu&rtia  virglnica,  5f •    Malachod^ndron  ovktum,  ^ 

Order  XXXV.    CameUika,    79. 
I  1  (8)  15.  TMa  Bohia,  m  _J ;  yiridis,  il  J 

Order  XXXVI.    Oladnea.    8a 
I  I  (9)  16.  Sperm&xjrron  strictum,  il 

Order  XXXVIL    Auraniidcea.    81. 
I  I  (10)  17.  Otrut  Aur&ntium,  ±  ;  yulgkris,  il 

Order  XXXVIII.    Htfperictnea.    Suborder  1.  nrte.    Tribe  1.  Fitnahx.   82. 

I  I .  I  15.  £fard»va  madagascari^nsis,  il.  Vi8meaguian.,il 

Hjfperklnea.    Vhrn.    Tribe  2.  Kypericea.    83 
(SO)  46.  Hypericum  calycUium,  ^ ;  montknum,  9e ;  ascyroldes,  ^'Is.  6d. ;  humiftisum,  Jc  6d, 

Hyperidnea.    Suborder  2.  Andmake.    84. 
I  1  18.  Carpod6ntos  l&cida,  ± 

Order  XXXIX.  Guttifene.    Tribe  1.  Ouaikm.    85. 
I  I  I  (5)  1&  Ghaia  rbsea,  ±  ;  flkva,  f 

Gutt^erte.    Tribe  2.  Garcxnite.    86. 
I  I  I  17.  Garcinta  MangosthnOt  f,  i  Oambbgia,  ± 

OuUi/eng.    Tribe  a  CaiophgOete.    87. 
I  1  1 18.  Mammia  americkiia,^.   Calopb^Uum  Cdlaba,± 

Guitifeng.    Tribe  4.  Symphoniae.    8a 
I  I  I  19.  Can^Ia  lilba,  1 ;  fourifblia,  ± 

Giatifera.    Dottbtful.   89. 
I  I  1  2a  Grias  cauUflbra,  1.    RheMia  jav£nica,  £ 

Order  XIa    MarcgraavikceaB.    Suborder  1.    Mar^raavihas.    90.  ^ 

I  1  I  (5)  2L  Marcgr.  corikceo,  il.  Antholbma  montkna,  il 
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Mart^praavihioeK.    Suborder  fiL  Norfiitf».   91. 
I  I  £2.  Nordniea  guian^mls,  m.  BmfwdMa  (OaAd^fbUa^m 

Order  XLI.    Hippocraieiieem.    SS. 

I  i  (6)  SSL  A'nthodon  paBieutttum,  •.  BBppocratta  d»- 

cordkta,!^ 

I  i  21.  Trig6ni9  vilRMa^  m  i  mdUif,  m 


I 


)  (7)  25.  £rythr6xyloa  Ayperici|bUuin,  1. 
Indica,  ^ 


S^th'ui 


.^  Order  XLIII.    Malfnghikcets,    Tribe  1.  3ra//iy^AJ^    95. 

I  I  (8)  26  Malpigfala  coocifera,  m ;  gl&bra,  « 

Jtfa/jD^A«ace«.    Tribe  2.  HipUtgue.'  96. 

I  1 27  Gsrtafem  racemdfa,  |_ ;  oUusifitlia,  |_ 

.  Malfdgl^ticem,   Tribe  9.  Banisteri^K.    97. 
I  128.  HeterApterispiun^ilirea,'|_i6anistferiaf61geiu,f. 

Order  XLIV.    Acerinea.    9a 
(6)  &  if  cer  camp^atve,  2  *  •Mdngiim,^ 

Order  XLV.    IBppoctuihne<e.    99. 
C7)  7.  P&vaa  xnacrost^bya,  tt ;  MmUis,  H 

Order  XLVI.    RMzobt^le^B,    100. 
I  I  (9)  29.  Carybear  nuciferum,  ^  ;  tomeDtbmim,  f 

Order  XLVII.    Sapinddcea.    Tribe  1.  PauUinees.    101. 

I  1 30.  FaullinM  curatf&yie^a  i.*  CModio^^rmnmgrandL 

06rum,  §^ 

Saptnditcea.    Tribe  2.  Saptndea:,    102, 
I  |31.  SapindusSaponkria,  j^.^Melic^QpiibUuga,'! 

Sapinddcae.    Tribe  3.  DoiifM^iceae.    103. 

(8)  a  Koeheut^nVi  panicullita  A , 

,    Order  XLVIII.    UeUiUie<s.    Tribe  t  Mer/«d(r.    101 
I  (11)119.  Jlftlia  Jxioiardch,  % 

tUdidcea.    Tribe  2.    TrMUilcf,    IQ5. 
1 20.  Ekeb^rg^  c»p^i8,  f ...... . 

•  Uelidceie.    Tribe  a    CedrUeat.   106. 

I  I  SS.  CedrMa  odoriLto,  f .    Swiet^nfo  i(fa44firora/,  f 

Order  XLIX.    AmpeHdeaP.    Tribe  1.  Via^eree,  or  SarmetuAce(e.    107. 

(9)  9.  Fltis  vinifera,  JL*    Ampeidpsis  bipinnkta,  P 

AmpeUdea.    Tribe  &  Leedc£<9.    109. 
I  )  33.  J^ea  «ap»biicina,  ft ;  ^irta,  M 

I  Order  I4    GerQnihce^,    Tribe  1.  GeratU^a.    109. 
^1)  47.  Gei^mium  proatr&tum,  ^;  Wallicbidnuiny  ^  }«.  6(2.    ErbditMn  Reich4rd«,  j^  Is.  Qi. 

GeranuUe^B,    Tribe  2.  Pelargqniik^,    11% 
I  1 20.  Ci^ium  zoaMe,  tL.    Pelaigbi^um  ramigeruo)^  t>- 

Order  LI.    Trop^dlga,    lU. 
(f9)  48.  Tropeeblum  m&Jus,  O ;  tricolbrum,  £ 

Order  LII.    l^alsanxinea.    IVi. 
(S3)  4a  Impktieiu  Ndli  me  t&ngere,  Q;  biflbra,  O 

Order  LIIJ.    Oxalideaf,    lia 
^)  50.  (yxAWa  Aeetosaia,  A ;  tetraph^Ua,  J$i ;  floribiinda,  j(„  Ss.  &^    B6wit,  A»  3f.  Qd. 

Order  LIV.    Zy^Qph$lle(e.    114. 
£26)  51.  Zygopb^Uum  Fabftgo,  ^  U.  J6(f.  3  mapr^ptermo,  ^ 
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Order  LV.    Butice^e.    Tribe  1.  RiUae.    115. 
(26)  SSL  FIganum  Hdrmala,^.     jRtta  gnvtolens,  ft. !  Aplophf  Uum  rinin>Uuin,  m. 

BMidcete,    Tribe  S.  Didsmea.    Section  1.  Didsmea  Europtvirue,    lia 
£S.  Dict&mnus  FraxingUa,  ^  U ;  dahiuiciu,  ^ 

BMtHcea.    Didsmea.    Section  2.  Didsmea  Cap^nses.    117. 
I  1 22.  IM6sma  «ricaidef,  H.  Aden&ndra  specibsa,  ft 

R»/dcr<r.    Didsmae.    Section  S.  Didstnae  Atutraldnca.    118. 
I  1 23.  Corrae^a  &Iba,  ft.    Borbn&i  serrul^ta,  tt. 

'Ruthcea»    Didtmea.    Section  4.  Didsmea  Americdnce.    119. 
I  1 24.  MeUcope  temkta,  ft.    

TUttdcetr,    Tribe  3.  Cuspariia.    120. 
I  I  |S4.  Cfotfptotrifoli&ta,  ft.  Spuranth^raodonit{8sima,ft 

TtuticettJ]  .Tribe  4.  TCaHthoxffleeB,    121. 
1 10.  Zanth6xyliuny)raxineum,  £.    Aildnhu  glandulbsa,  % 

Order  LVI.T  Simarul^tcese.    122. 
I  I  I  (10)  25.  Qttissia  am&ra,f .  Simarilba  ofBcinklis,ft  ; 

Order  LVIL    Ochndcete.    123. 
I  I  I  (11)  36.  06mphU  nitida/ft.    O'cbna  obtusdta,  ft 

Order  LVIII.    CoriarH^ff.    124^ 
I  (10)  11.  CbrikrU  myrtif  61ia,  ft 

•    SubcIaM  II.    CALYCIFLO^RiE.    Stamens  adhering  to  the  calyx. 

Order  LIX.    CelasMnea.    Tribe  L  Staphylehcect.    125. 
I  (11)  12.  Staphylta  pinndta,  ft  j  trif  6Ua,  A 

CeloMtrinea.    Tribe  2.  Euonptnea.    126. 
1 13L  J?u6nymu8  europae\i8,  ft.    Oelistrus  sc&ndens,  ft 

CelasMheiB.    Tribe  a  AquifolHtce^.    127. 
I  14.  i^lex  i<quifbUum,  fi  opftca,  ft 

Order  LX.    Rhdmnea.    1S& 
I  (12)  15.  i^h&mniurFr&ngula,  ft ;  latifbUtu,  ft 

Order  LXI.    Brutniiceai.    129.        - 
I  I  (12)  25.  BendliaabrotanOldesjft;  lanuginbsa,  ft 

Orde<LXlI.    Sam^dea,    ISO. 
I  I  I  (13)  37.  5amtda  rbsea,  ft.    Casekria  ramiflbra,  ft 

Order  LXIII.    HomaUnete.    131. 
I  (13)  16.  AristotdUa  Mdcqui,  ftj  Mdcqui  var.  yari^&ta,  ft 

Order  LXIV.    Chameti\icefB.    132. 
I  I  I  (14)  Sa  ChaiU^tia  Toxickria,  ft ;  er^cta,  ft 

Order  LXV.    AquUaHnea,    133. 
I  I  I  (15)  SQ.  Aquitiiria  malacctosis,  ft.    

Order  LXVI.    TerebMhdcea.    Tribe  1.  Anacardihet  or  Cassuvito.    134. 
I  (14)  17.  Pistiu^a  DerebinthuB,  ft ;  Xentlflcut,  ft 

Terebinihdcea,    Tribe  2.  Sumacbinefle.    135. 
1 18.  Eiiixi  radlcans,  ft ;  vgrnix,  ft 

TerebMhAceiB,    Tribe  a  Spondiiceiff.    136. 
I  I  I  40.  5p<Sndia8  liLtea,  ±;  purpitfea,  ± 

Terebinth&cea,    Tribe  4.  BurseriUxa.    137. 
I  1  J  41.  BoswilUaserrkta,!.    Pcica  guian^nsis,  ^ 

.„.-       TerebHUMtcea,    Tribe5.  A»^yf<<fe«.    13a 
I  ^  \  |42.  ^m^bxatilignsiSfls  Flumi^rtVt 
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Terebinthacete.    Tribe  6.  Spathelidcea.    139. 
I  I  26.  Cbebrum  tric<Sccum,  H  ^ ;  pulverulintum,  H      I 

Terebinthiieae.    Tribe?.  Connar^cea.    14a 

I  I  I  43.  Omphalbbium  Indlcum,  it      Oonn&rus  nanicu- 

lktUB,m 

Order  LXVII.    LegunUnbsa,    Division  1.  Curv4mbrUe,    Suborder  1.  PapUioniUxa. 

Tribe  1.  Sophbreae.    141. 

(27)  54.  Thenn6pd8  lanceolita,  ^j  BaptUia  ilba,  ^2*.  6dL ;  tinctbria,  ^  2».  6A 

Legumindue.    Curvimbrue.    PaptHonaeea.    Tribe  21  Ldfe^r.    Subtribe  1.  Qadstea,    148. 
55.  Crenfsta  sagittklis,  «.    ^nth^llis  montkna,  ^  1«,  edL 

LegumhUaa.    Cwvimbriee.    PapiUonitceee.    Ubtete.    SiibteibeS.  Trifoliia.    143. 
5a  Lbtaa  comicul&ttu,  ^.    Trifblium  fimbri&tum,  ^  U.  6d.    Trigon^lla  ruth^nica,  ^  If.  64, 

Leguminbue.    Curvimbrke.    PapiUondeete.    Uttea.    Subtribe  3.  CliUniia.    144. 
I  I  27.  Indig6fera  austrlUlB,  il }  sylv&tica,  H 

Leguminhue.    Curvimbrue.    Papilionhcea.    "Lbtea.    Subtribe  4.  GaUgeee.    145. 

57.  Oal^ga  orient&lis,  ^  1«.  6dL ;  p^rsica,  ^ 

Leguminbste.    Curvimbrue.    Paptliontcea.    Judtete.    Subtribe  5.  Asiragdlete.    146. 

58.  ^tr&galus  hypogldttis,  ^ ;  alopecurfildes,  ^ ;  monspessul&nuB,  ^  Is.  6d. 

Legumt'nbsie.    Curvimbrue.    Papiliondu:e<B.    Tribe  3.  liedyshrem.     Subtribe  L  CoroniUete.  147. 

59.  Coronilla  iMrica,  Jk  U. ;  mont&na,  ^  1«.  6^1 

L^ummbste.    Curv^mbriie.    PapUiontLceee.    Hedysitrete.    Subtribe  2.  EtAedysdrea.    14& 

60.  ITed^sarum  obscturuin,  ^ ;  alplnum,  ^  1«.  6dL ;  Deambdiuxn  canadgnse,  ^ 

Leguminhsa.    Curvimbrue.    PapiUonhce<e.    Hedysdrete.     Subtribe  3.  Albftgea:.    149. 

61.  Alhdgi  camelbrum,  ^  .J.    

Leguminbste.    Curvimbrue.    Papilionitceaf.    Tribe  4.  Vkiiee.    150.       * 

62.  0^robus'v6mu8,  ^  Is.  6d.    X^thyrus  ven56U8,  ^2s.6d.    O'robus  vkrius,  ^  Is.  6d. 

Legummbsie.    Curvimbrue.    Pafnlionhce<e.    Tribe  5.  VhaseUeee.    151. 

63.  .<rpios  tuberbsa,  _^  Is.  6d.    Xuplnus  polyph^ilus  albiflbrus,  ^ 

Leguminbsai.    Curvimbria.    PapUionhcete.    Tribe  6.  Dalberp.hK.    15f. 

I  I  1 44.  Dalbereia  sc&ndeiu,  |_.       Ecastaph^llum 

BrOwnei,  |_ 

Leguminbste.    Curvimbrue.    Suborder  2.  SwartahtB,  or  Tribe  7.    153. 
I  I  I  45.  Sw&xtzia  pinn&ta,  ftj  simpUcifblia,  m 

Legummdsa.    Divuion  2.  Rectimbrue.    Suborder  3.  3f<9id«e^,  or  Tribe  &    154. 
I  19.  ^c&cia  JulibrUsin,  ^ 

Leguminbste.    Rectinibrke.    Suborder  4.  Qesalpinea.    Tribe  9.  Ge^rese.    155. 

I  I  I  46.  Br6wnea  coccf nea.  It    il'raohis  hypogaeX  O 

Legumh^ste.    Redimbrue.    Casalpines.    Tribe  10.  Cassihe.    156. 

64.  C&uia  maril&ndica,  ^  Is.  6d. ;  proc^mbens,  O  t 

Order  LXVIII.    ^os&cae.    Tribe  I.  Chrysobedhnea.    157. 
I  I  2a  Chrysob&lanus  oblongif  51ius,  m.    

JUudcete.    Tribe  2.  Kmygdblece.    158. 
I  2a  ifm^gdalus  n&na,  A ;  orient&Iis,  ft 

Hos&ceie.    Tribe  3.  Spsneiiceie.    159. 
(S8)  65.  SpiTK^  FUipgndula,  ^ ;  lobkta,  ^  Is.  6d.    Gill&nto  trifoU&ta,  ^  1«.  6dL 

'Rosacea.    Tribe  4.    Dryhdae.    160. 
66.  Gkxaa  chil^nse,  £  U.    Potentilla  formbsa,  j^ ;  Clusiana,  ^  2s.  6d.    Rtb»»  drcticus,  ^ 

RosfUxa.    Tribe  5.  Sanguisdrbete.    161. 
(F7.  AlchemiUa  alplna,  ^  Is.    Sanguisdrba  canadensis,  j^ 

Rosacea.    Tribe  6.  Rd«».    162. 
I  21.  jR^sa  Lawrenceajw,  » ;  berberitbWA  (Ldwea  berberiiiMa:),  A 
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'SLoihceee.    Tribe?.  FomlLcea.    163. 
I S2.  Cydbnia  jap6nica,  S.    Photinia  serrul&ta,  H 

-Order  LXIX.    CalycdrUhea.    164. 
j  C15}  S3.  Calyo&nthuB  fldridus,  S ;  Chimonfrnthus  fr^ans,  S 

Order  LXX.    Qranhteof.    165. 
I  (1^  S4.  Piinica  €rran&tum,  S ;  ntoa,  A 

Order  LXXI.    Uemecple<e.    166. 

I  I  I  (16)  47.  MouHria  myrtillfildes,  m.     Memecljoa  cs- 

pitdlatum,  ^ 

Order  LXXII.    Com&rf/dcAff.    Tribe  1.  TemdnaUi^.    167. 
I  I  I  (17)  48.  Poivrea  cocdnea,  |^  j  combca,  Jl 

i    Combreiitcae.    Tribe  JL  Com&rMetf.    168. 
I  I  1 49.  Qui«qi;^i8  indica,  |^ }  pub^sceni,  %^ 

Order  LXXIIL    Vocbysi^    169. 
I  I  )  (18)  5a  Vochftia  guian^ndB,  ±  ;  tomeot&sa,  ^ 

S  Order  LXXIV.    BMzopAdrae.    170. 

J  I  \il9)  51.  Bhix6thoTAMdngle,±.    CardUtalbciiA,  t 

Order  LXXV.    LopMrea,    17L 
I  I  i  (SO)  5g.  Lopblxa  africkna,  ± 

Order  LXXVI.    OnagrArue.    TVibe  1.  MoiUkUktB.    178. 
.1  1 29.  Montinl0  cai7ophyll&cea,  &.    

OnagrdruB.    Tribe  2.  JWcAm&a    17a 
I  i  ^.  Ftichata  coccinea,  Jt^i  microph^Ua.  wtt  ^ 

^Ono^ari^.   Tribe  a  OrUtgretg.    174. 
(S9)  68.  (Snothtei  acai&lli^  a£  ;  .maoroc&rpa^iJ; ;  znissouri^n^  ^  1«.  6ci^  J 

Ot^agrhrue,    Tribe  4.  Junieiub,    175. 

69.  JuBsieiia grandiflbra,  ^lii,6d.i  ovalifWa ^ 

Onagrdriee.    Tribe  fi.  drcat^    176. 

70.  Circs'^a  lutetiana,  9t  $  alplna,  ^  U, 

Onagrdria.    Tribe  6.  J^drochryes,    177. 
I  i  I  31.  Tr&pa  n&tans,  ^ ;  bic6rni8,  ^ 

Order  LXXVII.    HtOorhgea.    Tribe  1.  Cercodidrug.    178 

(30)  71.  Jlfyriopb^IIum  Bi^oktain,  ^ ;  .verticiU&tum,  ^ 

Halorhgw.    Tribe  2.  CaUiMcMnea,    179, 
78L  Callitriche  v^ma,  ^ ;  autumnklis,  |^ 

iBalordgea,    Tribe  a  Hijs!p»r<(fe^.    180. 
7a  fiipptirU  TUlgltfiSi^    

Order  LXXVIII.    CeratopkpUete.    181. 

(31)  74.  Ceratopbfllamdein^rsum,  ^i  subm&sum,  dH 

Order  LXXIX.    L^hrariiit,  or  Saliedrite.    Tribe  1.  SaHcariia.    188L 

(32)  75.  Ztthrum  virg&tum,  ^;  diff&sum,  ^  1«.  6d: 

Lfftkrariia,   Tribe  2.  Lagentrmmlm.    183. 
I  1 3SL  Lagerstrce^nt'a  indica,  S ;  var.  frlbaJA 

Order  LXXX.    Tanutritcinae.    184. 
I  (1?)  2&  2^&inarix  gena&nica.  A;  g&Uica,  m 

Order  LXXXI.    Mdattomdcete.    Tribe  1.  Lavoisiireae.    185. 
I  1  1 5a  Meritoa  coocinea,  H;  purpiirea,  41 

•MalastomAcea.    IVibc  2.  Kinder.    186. 

(33)  7C  ithixia  virginica,  ^  1«.  6^  ^  mariiuia,  ^ 

MOattomitceie.    Tribe  a  OMdnH,    187. 
I  I  |54.  IfeUtftoniamalab&thricuin,  fll;  langiufneuin,  il 
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\Melaat9miceie.    Tribe  4b  Mkonikm.    188L  1 

]  I  155.  Chitbnia  Fothergilla,  1.    Acibtis  dfMolor,  il 

Order  LXXXII.    Alangi^as.    189L 
I  -  J  { (21)  56.  Akingium  decap^talum,  f ;  hezap^tolum,  f 

Order  LXXXIII.    vmadilpkeit.    190. 
I  (18)  2&  Philadelphus  coron&rius  var.  fbiiis  varieg&tu,  S ;  grandiflkrua,  S 

Order  LXXXIV.    Uyrticae,    Tribe  L  Chanuelanckikee.    191. 
I  1  (13)  33.  C&lyUix  gl&bra,  ft;  sdLbra,  il 

Mffrtitcea,    Tribe  9.  Lepiospdrmea.    Subtribe  1.  MelaUuceof.    192., 
I  1 34.  Melaleitca  decu—^ta,  il;  ftlgeos,  tt 

.  'Mjfrtacete,    Leptotpirtaea,    Subtribe  8.  EtUeptotpdrmete.    193. 
J  ]  35.  Leptospenoum  flav6scen^  it    CaHittfimnn  lanceoUtttu,  il 

"Mi/rticecB,    Tribe  S.  Ulrica,    19k 
I  ]  36.  Mfrtus  coHuniinis^  M ;  boe'tica,  il 

TASfrt^eee.    Tribe  4  Barrkng^onkhB^    1S& 

I  J  j  57.  GiutkTM  augtata,  ±.     SirmtMmm  makVkmgt^ 

lum,  t  _    J 

llLyrtdtcae.    Tribe  5.  LecffMdea.    196. 
J  I  1 5a  L^cythis  bracte&ta,  it    BerthoU^tio  exc^lM,  f 

Order  LXXXV.    CucurbUAcea.    197. 
C34)  77.  C^iicumis  satlvus.  O  •    Mom6rdica  jElatferium,  ^ 

.Order  LXXXVI.    Passifldrae.    Tribe  1,  Paroptk'^ie.    198. 
J  J  159.  SmeaUun£imta  laeyig&ta,  il 

Pas^fldrea,    Tribe  2.    Fastifldra  vine..  Ida 
<35)  7a  Fassiflbra  Itttea,  ±U.6a 

Order  LXXXVII.    Loliseae«    £0Q.   ;  i 

<36)  79.  Xod«a  nttida,  Q  .    Blumenbdchia  insignia,  £  !«.  64L 

Order  LXXXVIII.    2Y«mcrJU5eas.    201. 
<S7)80.1Tum%ra£i8t51de8,  O.    ..V. 

Order  LXXXIX.    Portul&cea,    20S. 
i38)  8L  Claytbnia alaintiides,  £  j  sibirica,  £  ;  virginica,  ;f^ls,6d.;  caroliAUuu^  ;l^  2c. 6IL 

Ordeir  XQ    Parot^cNhe.    Tribe  1.  T^^^i^ie.    903. 
i39)  82.  T^phium  ImpertLtt,  jjt  1««  6cE.    Corrig^lola  littortOia,  O 

Varonychihe.    Tribe  2.  \Uec4bre<e.    204. 
^  HemiSiria  gl&bra,  £  ;  birstita,  0«    Paronychia  hi^nica,  lU  If.  641 

YatonychUcB,    Tribe  3.  Polyodrpea.    205. 
;84.  Polyc&rpoB  tetrapbf  Hum,  O  •    Ort^ia  hisp&nica,  ^ 

Varonychihe.    TAhe  4.  ScleninHheie.    206. 
S5,  Sder&nthus  ibuiwu,  O;  perennis,  ]|g  1«.  6dL 

PafonifchihB.    Tribe  5.  QuetiJU;e<r.    ^.  .,     . 

^86.  Qu%ria  hisp^ca,  O 

Order  XCl.    Crassui&ceie.    Tribe  1.  Crassitleie,  or  Crasfutitcea  legttimae.    908. 
<40)  87.  5Mum  qyiuiam,')£  ;  crudiitum,  j£  1«.  Qd,    Ootyl^on  Itit^a,  ;|^ 

Crainadcece,    Tribe  2.  Animatce,    209. 
;88.  Ptotbonua  «ed($ided,  ^  U  6<i 

Order 'XCII.    Ticoidae.    Genuinp.    210. 
<41)  89.  Tetragboia  exp&nsa,  O  •    Mesembry&ithemum  cry8t4Uinun^  O 

Ticotdea,    SjArUt,    2U. 
1 27.  Nitr&ria  Schob^ri,  A;  c&spica,  A 

Order  XCIII.    CdcU^e,  or  Opun/jftce^.    TVIbe  1.  OpunttHceee.    212. 

J  1(14)  37.  Cir!eu8pbyUainliOYde8,aLi  CItetus  speclOBlwvaA,ii. 
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Cdctae,  or  OpunOicete.    Tribe  SL  Rhipsdlidte.    213 
I  I  i  60.  RUpsalis  CSusiitha,  tt. ;  •alicomttldef,  IL 

Order  XCIV.  T  GroamlarUee,    S14. 
I  (19)  88.  Rlbe»  atireum,  A ;  sanguineum,  A 

Order  XCV.    EscaUdmte.    SIS. 
1  I  (15)  sa  EscaUbnto  riibra,*;  glandultMa,  il  ^ 

Order  XCVL    Sax^dge^g,    216. 
(4fi)  90.  SaxitngA  uxnbxtea,  £ ;  irrf gua,  j£  U  6dL    T^llima  grandiflbra,  j^  U.  6d, 

Order  XCVII.    Cunon&ceae,    S17. 
I  I  (16)  S9.  Bauira  rubUef  51ia,  m ;  b&mili«,  il 

Order  XCVIII.    Umbeliiferee.    Suborder  1.  Orthotpirtme,    Tribe  1.  HtfdrocotffHnete, 

Subtribe  1.  Hydrocdiylte.    2ia 

(4S)  9L  Hydrocatyle  yidgiMs,  ^  6dL ;  umbellikta,  ^ 

|£rmM?(/i;rie.    Orthosp4mue.    B^drocotpHnae.    Subtribe  2.  MilUtue.  219. 
I  1 40.  Driua  oppositifoUa  ^  A 

UmbemfertB.    Orthospimue.  Tribe  2.  SankitUte.    220. 
9S.  Astrtotia  m&xima,  ^.    JSifngium  alplnum,  ^.    Hacqu^tia  fpipactis,  ^  2«.  6cIL 

UmbelUfera.    Oriho^mue.    Tribe  3.  AmnHnae.    221. 
99L  inuiiuin  flezuiisum,  A ;  Bulboc&stanum,  ;fk    Zfzia  a6rea,  ^  1«.  6d. 

UmbelUfene.    Orihosp^mue.    Tribe  4.  SeseSnete.    2S2L 
94b  if tham&ita  cr^tensis,  ^.    Jtf^um  athaminticuin,  ^U,6d.  ] 

VmbeUifereB.    Ofiho$pirnuB.    Ttibe  5.  AngeUcae,    223. 

95.  iSellnum  sibfricum,  ^ ;  dlegani,  ^ 

UtnbeUiferte.    Orthosp^mue.    Tribe  &  VeuceMnete.    224. 

96.  Imperatbria  Ostr&thium,  ^.    JPigrula  commiinis,  ^  2i.  6dL    Peuc^danum  officinkle,  ^  < 

UtnbeUifera.    Orthotpimue,    Tribe  7.  Tordjflineee.    225. 

97.  Tbrdflium  maximum,  O*    Hasselquistta  cordUita,  O 

UmbeWerte.^  OrtJuapimue.    TiVbe  8.  Saerine^e.    226L 

98.  511er  trflobum,  ^.    ^Igasi^llis  cauc&sica,  ^ 

Umbellifer^,    Orthotp&niaf.    Tribe  9.  Cumfnea,    227. 

99.  Ciimlnum  Cyniinuin,  O 

XMbeUifene.    Orihoapimue.    Tribe  10.  Thapfiite.    2Sa 

100.  Xaaerirftium'g&UicUm,  ^ ;  angustifblium,  ^ 

Umieaifene.    Orthosp^rma.    Tribe  11.  "Daucinea.    229l 

101.  Orlkya platycirpos.  Of  grandifldra,  O 

UmbelUfera.    Suborder  2.  Canqtylotp^rnue,    Tribe  12.  Caucdttneee,    23a 
lOSL  TorlliB  infiteta,  O .    iHug^nia  latifblia,  O 

UtnbeOifera.    Campylo$p4rmaf.    Tribe  13.  ^candickua.    23L 
lOS.  Chaeropb^Uuin  sylv^stre,  ^.    Jkfifrrhis  odoriita,  ^  j 

:  UmbeU^era.    CampylospimuB.    Tribe  14  ^mgmea.    232L 

104.  5ta:^mium  Olu^trum,  Ct>;  perfoii&tum,  Q) 

Umbellifene.    Suborder  3.  CaOospfmue,    Tribe  15.  Coridndrea,    233. 

105.  Cbri&ndrum  sativum,  0<    Biforis  testiculkta,  O 

Order  XCIX.    Arcmcete,    234. 

(44)  lOfi.  Aridia  racembsa,  ^\  nudicaiilis,  ^.    PknazZtrifWa,  ^  2f.  6dL 

Order  C.    Capri/blidcea.    235.  •< 

(45)  107.  C6mus  canadensis,  :f^  Is. ;  herbiicea,  £.    Tri6«teum  perfoli&tum,  ^2$.6d. 

Order  CI.    Lordnihete.    236.1 
I  (20)  29.  rfscum  dlbum,  male  and  female,  £,    ?Adcuba  jiqnSnica,  H 

• 

Order  CIL    OUordnikue.    SSI. 
^     I  I  (17)  4L  Cihloriathus  incon^cuus  it. ;  erictus,  tt.. 
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T  Order  cm.    Bmbidteae.    Section  l.GueUdrdea.    238. 
I  I  I  61.  frfthalis  fruticbM,  £.    VangtOhru  edtdif,  tk 

"RtMAcete.    Sections.  HameRhcem.    9S9. 
I  I  168.  Ham61/lap&tens,ft;  chryt&nthaft 

RuMdeor.    Section  a  Oarden^m.    940. 
I  I  43.  Gardenia  radlcana,  a..    BurchOUd  cap^nilf,  ft 

RttMdcop.    Section  4  dnckbttem.    941. 
I  I  43.  Fincknfeya  piibens,  A  _J.   

RubiiceiB.    Sections.  CepkakkUkett,    ftigt. 
I  SO.  CephaUnthiu  occidentidb,  A.   

Rnbiieae.    Section  &  HedjfoUdeit.    S43. 
I  I  44k  BoaT&rdiii  tripb^Ua,  Jt  ^  j  Jacquln^  Jk  ^ 

Rubidcete.    Section?.  CoOkhoem.    844 
.    I  SL  Mitcb^lkir^Df,a..    Emod^  montima,  IL. 

Rubidcea.    Sections.    S^fermacdce^.    S45. 

(46)  10&  Dibdia  viigf nica,  •«.    Richardfi»i«a  icUira,  O 

BMbiitcea.    Section  9.  Oitlete.    946. 
100  A^^mla  odor&ta,  ^ ;  arcadiinsif ,  j£  U.  641 

Order  CIV.    OpertmtartUB,    947. 
I  I  (18)  45.  Opercufiuia  ispera,  a..    Cryptotp^rmum  ToAng^  tt. 

Order  CV.    Valerikne^    948.' 

(47)  lia  VtOeridaM  dioica,  £  $  monttoa,  ^.    Fatrfnto  jcabiouefblla,  ^  9f.  6dL 

Order  CVa.^  Di^dee^.    949. 

(48)  IIL  ABterocipbalus  Webbi'diuw,  j£  U. 6(1 ;  ^legans,  ^U.Qi.    ScabiiMa cauddca. 

Order  CVII.    Cafycerete.    95a 
I  I  I  (22)  ea  Adc&rpba  apatuBita  £ 

Order  CVIIL    CompdsUee.    Suborder  1.  CtlcAorace^.    Tribe  L  Uiericea.    951. 

(49)  119.  fiier&dum  ailreum,  ^ ;  aurantlacum,  £.    Frenfotbes purpiurea,  ^ls.6d. 

CompdsikB.    Cickordcae,    Tribe  2.  Tartuiceie,    25S. 
US.  Tr6ximon  glatkciun,  ^U.(Sd.i  cuspidiitum,  ^ 

Con^dsiUt,    Cickordceie.    Tribe  a  Htfpocharidea.    9Sa 
114  Achyr6phorus  radidituB,  ^ ;  macul&tiu,  £.    Seriola  glaUca,  j£  U.  6dL 

CompMUe.    Cichordcea.    Tribe  4  Locfjusor.    254. 
115.  Agath^rius  liUriciu,  ^.    i^actiica  per^nnis,  ^.    BorkhatiBiff  purpiirea,  ^  U.  60. 

Comp6$iUe.    Cichorhcear.    Tribe  5.  Sconon^reA    255. 
11&  Picrfdium  tingitiuium,  O  •    Scorxonira  hisp&nica,  ^.  Amopbgon  Dalechiboo^;  ^  U.  Odl]  j 

Con^^siUB.    CiekorheetB,    Tribe  a- ClcAdfr<9.    256. 
117.  Cichbrium  Ptatybua,  white,  ^ ;  /''ntybus  ^  Qd,    Sc61ymu8  hifp4nicus,  ^ 

CompdiiUB,    Cichordcear.    Tribe  7.  Cattmdstekea*    257. 
lia  Clatan&ncbe  caerildea,  ^ ;  Kitea  O 

QmyaMUe.    Suborder2.  Labiai(fibnp,    356. 
119.  Perdfdum  Anjbidria,  ^.    Cbiqitldia  tomentbsa,  ^ 

CompdtUa.    Suborder  a  Cardudcae.    Division  L    CarduAcae  vine.    259. 
190L  Carlhia  aca61i«,  ^.    Clentaurba  nenrbsa^  ^ ;  a^rea  ^U,6d.    Cl^duus  al&tus,  SliU.6d. 

CampdsiUe.    Carduicae.    Division  2.  Echiiiopiidea,Z  SOa 
191.  JEchlnops  JRitro,  ^l8.6d.i  ruthfoioiis»  ^ 

Compdsike.    Carduiceof.    Division  a  FdnMN^kcese.    961. 
122.  Pnula  glanduldsa,  ^  U.  6d.    Yembnui  noveboraotosis,  ^.    Lidirii  scaribsa,  A  ' 

CompdtUte.    CardudiCett.    Division  4  QnaphaUhm.    268. 
19a  Anteni^tfia  dioica,  2>.  Don  f,,  j  triplin^rvis,  ^  Is.  6d:    Ammbbium  aUttmn,  ^  Is. 
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CompMkg.    Sobonleri.  Asthete.   fisa  ' 
ISi^.iftter alpimM,  ^}  cumu,  U  6dL    JEMgeron deUidifbUiu^  £  j  glab^llns,  £  l«.6d: 

Cmp^Mbv;    Suborder  5^    Eupat^rem.   fiOi. 
1S&  .BUpotdrlMm  anciiBttum,  ^}  agemtAldeii  J|  lfL6ir.    Sthria  puxyiirea,  A  ^  U 

>1P  CongkitiUti.    Sabontefr  &  JaotMiB,  £GEl 

1261  2>i«Ulkgo  &Vta,  ^  $  alplna  £  It.    Sep^cio  Dor&iUcumt  Ji.    I^ig^fe*  fl6rida,  ^  2«.  6dL 

Compdiittffk    Subordtr  7.  EOidsMett.    9S6L 
1S7.  Oiil&niui  bCcQknr,^  $  arUtlita,^2r;  6dL  HelUbitbuftdifftiraB,  ^.  Echinacea  ipecl5ia»  ^U.  6(L 

CompMUv.    Suborders.  Amiroft'dcMf;    867. 
H8L  Parthteium integrifbUum, ^U.Gd,    tva  axiL&ifi,  ^ 

OnnpdfMr.    Suboidera  AiUlefnlefektfi    06B. 
1S9.  Jchillto  tomentdM,  j£  $  €laTtoikP,  ^  It.  6JL    An&cydiw  Pyrbtbxum,  £  2f.  6ML 

Order  CiX.    X«MiiM»Be.    9891 
(5(0  ISO.  Lob^Ua  fyphilftica,  at  !«•&  cardiaftiy,  JL  2*  6d^  i  «&l8eii%  ^ 

Order  GX.    Stfltdem   STKK 
I  I  (19)  4&  Stytfdium  jmusbiiMiaB^  M  S  aldiOKtaBki  j^ 

Older  CXI,    C?0O40fidvi«Bb    971. 
I  I  (SO)  47.  Sow^Tcte  mifefooAK]^  j£»  6ood%i^  oykM^lLl  gnuNBAbra,«i. 

Older  CXI^    Cmitfii'imaiteKk   973. 
(Sl^lSl<€unptoii]ap4ffltt,^l*«rf.i  eaip&«faSea,J^(  pnnAkCBt  |(U 

Order  CXIU.    €7tfjli«Hlae.    S79L 
I  I  |(BS)«4b  Glo3c£iifoq^6s%A;    Oem«M9bCilbd8&^& 

Older  CXIV.   TocdhAr.   874 
f  aSL  Taectidaa VMto  Ni^ olj  aauB^Aunk, S 

Order  CXV,   Brieem.  Seetkm  L  Ey-lotf  tdr^p.   S75. 

EriittKr.  StfcttoB  9L  MoMrdpets,   976^ 
(SS)  laa  MflikdtrapK  Hypd|;tttl&y8k  &  Sti  6dL;  .uniflte%  j| 

ISSL  Fffola  rotundiftklia,  £  U  6dL ;  sec^nda,  j| 

EHIeew.    S«ecfioil4  lUI«A)»^eK»0tf.    S7ac 
1 3i.  iUiodChi  caltad^Mlli^  tt  $  Kfimift  g«i4<^«. 

f  ) t^)  ^  tetiSH'a iM«cronllta»  iij  i^uftmMa,  H 

SitficlBMlU    eORGfLLIFIXTitS    8ttoe»¥lacedt)a«iiecorotlA. 
Order  CXVll    SpiteHde0,   Sectloti  1.  JSpdcritkie  if^a.    £8a 

Epmymit,  S6bt^<m  9l  si^A^ii^.  ssi. 

I  I  50.  Stenaath&ra  pinifbUa,  il.    Atir6ti1dift  (iOVd^ta,  ft 

OrdelrCXVin.    SJ^MpJiMfiiAr.    S82L 
I  I  (S3)  51.  S^in]^<«6i  titadtttift,  ft ;  sfnica,  H 

:  btaerC^IX.    SiSifamiie.    283. 

VC^t)  ^<  l^amila  tm&lptera,  ft ;  diptedi,  ft 

t  |(24)5Sl  ilf;fT8ineafiri<JikUi,ft;  td»Dtt,ft 

^derCXXi.   Sapbtett.   !^ 
1X28)  M.  lm&iCaafyd«id«k,  ft}  ttofdr,  5^ 

OMttCXXIL    £^enardA».    88& 
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OMflT  CXXIII.  Mre»ikt.   187. 
I  I  I  (M)  65:  BvteWi  fpittbn,  *;  fiimlagttCtiiftmte,  il     ■ 

Older  CXXrv.    OMm,    iSB. 
I  CM)  S8.  Syringa  pteiM,  tt  {  «B>ixlOt  trtf.  tt>tii6auig#adf,  A 

OrdMrdULT.    Jammlmete.    Hft 
I  (25)  39.  Jasmlnum  flrilticana,  A ;  levollituBi^  ft 

Order  CXXVL  8tfitk»tem.   floa 

OnferCXXVII.    ApoegtmtB.    »t, 

(53)  131  FiDoahertAeM,^.    AatuMito  #alldlUii^  It  U  M. 

Older  ClUCVIIL    AMfe}4Men    898. 

(54)  135.  Awdhpiat  incan^Lta,  ^;  amo'lM,  ^ }  talterdea,  ^ &.  ^dL 

OrderCXXIV.    OefKAiiee».   fi9S. 

(55)  136L  Geatidna  aca6Bf,  Ml ;  MtiepiUMli  JL  1«^  S  T^Ma*  l£  1«.6A  |  HmMCbiils«ferftlea,£U&t 

Order  CXXX.  B^MMiiUXiB.  801 
i  (86)  4a  Bigntoto  tadicans,  X    CaUmpeHi  leiybxa,  A  U  6WL 

Order  CXXXL    CoiMtett.    S9SL 
I  1(85)  fiSl  CqlV9\iM&iidaa^4....*.. 

Onter  CXXXIL  .  FHMMtM,  89& 
I  t  I  (86)  67.  Fttattmnmiiiet,  O 

Order  CXXXIIL  8e«diMe«.  897. 
1  1  1  (87)  6a  MaxtfnAi  cUUidta»  O  •  probofeSdea,  O 

Order  CXXXIV.    VoUmtmOuxte,    896. 

(56)  U7.  iPDleiB&Bitui  rii^tans,  ^  ;  vffle>«UlDak  £  It.  6A    l>h]6K OTlfta,  ^f  enasi^iUK  9t  1<^ 631 

Order  CXXXV.    BydnUiicem,  899. 
I  1  (86)  54.  HydrtOeaspinbaayg^i  quadriyilyii,  ]( 

Order  CX^VI.    ConwamOdcete.    $00. 

(57)  138.  Cony6lTulu8  line&tus,  ^  U.  6(i.    F&lUa  r&pena,  j£  8&  6dL 

Order  CXXXVIL    Boraginem.    301. 

(58)  139.  Omphalbdes  T^nia,  j£.  Pulmon&ria  virginioa,  A  !'•  6dl    Ondsma  talirioa,  j£  U  6tfL 

Order  CXXXVIII.    CorAkoem.    308. 
I  ;J^       J  1  (88)  69.  C6tdia  Mfxt^  f  }  Sebeithta,  i 

Order  CXXXIX.    Bydroph$1leiB,    303. 

(59)  140.  Hydroph^llum canadgnae^  ^lt.Qd.i  yir^nioum,  jji 

Order  CXL.    ScOdneee.    Section  1.  Periodrpium  oapnddre.    304. 

(60)  141.  Ram6iida  pyren&ico,  £  Ic  Qd.\  ScopbUa  cami6Uca,  ^  U.  6(i 

Sotdnete.    SecticmS.  Pericdrfrimn  baccdium,    305.  ' 
148.  Fh^salis  Jikek^ngi,  ^.    3fandr4gara  vem&liB,  |[.    AniBodus  lOridus,  ^  It,  6d. 

Order  CXLL    ScrophuldHrue.    Seotion  1.    StdnUna  (4)  atOherifera.    306. 

(61)  143.  JEdnus  alplniu,  £.  linkria  triomith6phora,  ^U  6dL  Fentstimon  angustif^us,  T£U.6d, 

Scrophuldrifue,    Section  8L  Stdmina  {fS)  antherifera.    307. 
144.  WuIAnui  carinthlaca,  £.     Fer&m'ca  saxfitiliB,  £  (  latifMia,  ^U,6d.i  prostrkta,  £  U  6dL 

Order  CXLIL    LabtdUe,    Tribe  1.  MenMCfdee.    308. 
(68).  145.  Mentha Pul^um.  £  ;  dtr^  ^ 

«  ■ 

LtOridUs.    Tribes.  Saturefnee.    308L 
146w  Origanum  aegyptUtcmn,  ^t<    Fycn&othemum  lanceol&timi,  ^  U,  6d, 

LabidUe,    Tribe  a  4jugo(dae,    3ia 
147.  A'joga  genev^nsiSj  £  U  6(IL    Tetcrium  CbamaeMrys,  ^.    3^&crt«m  orientkle,  ^ 

I 

LabidUe.    Tribe  4.  Mondrdeae,    SIL 
14&  Mon&rda  dldyma,  ^ ;  RuMellf dfM,  ^  U.  €0,    Cunila  mari&na,  8«.  6<1 
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Labi^tta.    Tribe  5.  Ylepitea.    312.  I 

149  .0et6nica  grandifllnra,  ^f    Dracoclphalum  altaiens^  ^ ;  argun^nse,  ^2$.Gd.  :• 

Labi&Ue,    Tribe  &  VratUee.    31&    . 
I  I  55.  Pr&iium  m^iu,  il ;  minus,  il 

LabOUe.    Tribe?.  OcymSidetR.    314. 
15Q.  O'cymum  basflicum,  O ;  piUMum,  O 

Order  CXLIIL    Verbendcea.    315. 
(6^  151.  Ferbtoa  haatUta  ^ ;  strf eta,  ^ ;  bonari^iuiB,  j£  U  6eIL  $  Lamb^rtt,  £  U  6<iL 

Order  CXLIY.    Myopdrhue,    316. 
I  (27)  56.  My6porum  parvifblium,  J*.    StenochUui  gl&ber,  jtt 

Order  CXLY.    Acanthicete.    317. 

(64)  1^  AetaXbm  qpindsus,  ^U.Gd.;  ssinoOuamoB,  ^ 

Older  CXLYI.    OrobancM(e.    318. 

(65)  153.  Orob&nche  mS^or,  ^ ;  rambta,  ^.    Lathrae^a  squam&ria,  ^  2«.  6d: 

Order  CXLVII.    LenObuUtriie.    319. 

(66)  154.  Pingufcula  vnlgittiB,  ^;  grandiflbra,  ^2s.6d, 

Order  CXLVIII.    Primulitcea.    320. 

(67)  155.  Frfmula  Auricula,  £.    Dodedttheon  M^vdia^.    Prfmula  fhrinbsa,  ^  Is.  6d, 

Order  CXLIX.    Globul&HtR.    321. 

(68)  156.  GlobuUuria  nudicatUis,  £  ;  coxdiHOU,  £  1«.  6d: ;  vulg&ris,  £. 

Order  CI*    VUunbagtmem.    382. 

(69)  157.  Armaria vulgiorig, j£.    Plumb&go europae^'a ^U,6d,  5t&tice specibsa, ^ 3s^ 6d:    . 

':  Subdasfl  lY.    MONOCHLAHY'DEiB. '  Farts  of  fhictiflcation  having  but  one  covering. 

Order  CLI.    Plantagineoi.    S23. 

(70)  158.  Plantiigo  mMia  var.  rbsacea,  j£  ;  asi&tica,  ^U.6d.i  Gflafix  marftima,  ^  It.  6d: 

Order  CLII.    Nyctaglnea,    324. 

(71)  159.  Mir&bilis  Jdlapa,  %-    Oxfbaphus  Cervanttstf  ff^  Is.  Qd.    Abrbnia  mellffera,  1U  ] 

Order  CLIII.    Amaranthhcea.    3S5. 

(72)  160.  ilmaz&nthus  caud&tus,  O ;  hypochondrlacus,  O  •    Ireslne  celosioldes,  ]£  Is.  Qd. 

Order  CLIY.    Phytolitcea.    326. 

(73)  161.  Phytol&cca  dec&ndra,  ^Is.dd.    Microtia  maypurtosis,  O 

Order  CLY.    Chenopbdeoi.    327. 

(74)  162.  Chenopbdium  B6nus  Henxlcuf,  ^  6dL    JUtum  capi&tum,  O 

Order  CLYI.    Begonikcese.    328. 
I  I  (28)  57.  Begbnia  Evanst'dna  ;fkls.6d.i  argyrostfgma. 

Order  CLYII.    Pofygbnete.    329. 

(75)  16a  Oxfria  renif6rmis,  ^  Is.  60.    Polygonum  ocre&tum,  ^.    /Zhbum  austr&le,  ^  2«.  6dL 

Order  CLYIII.    laHrnue.    330. 
1  (27)  41.  JLa6rus  n6bilis,  f,,    Sdssqftas,  % 

Order  CLIX.    Myristicea.    331. 
I  I  1(29)70.  Myrfsticamoscfa&ta,  2  •  Hem&ndiasonbraf 

Order  CLX.    Protehcex.    332. 
1  I  (29)  58.  Grevillea  rosmarinifblia,  il;  acanthifblia,  il 

Order  CLXL    ThjfmeUt'a.    3SS. 
I  (28)  42.  D&phne  Ctae6rum,  il ;  b^rida,  il 

Order  CLXII.    Osyrideof.    334. 
I  I  (30)  59.  Osiris  &]ba,  tk  ^.    Ezdc&ipos  cupre8sif6nnis,  2 

Order  CLXIIL    Santaliu;e».    335. 
1(29)43.  XifsiaviUbia,  j(;  biflbra,  £ 
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Order  CLXIV.    Ete^gnec    3aa 
I  (SO)  44.  Shephirdftd  canad&uif,  A ;  arg6ntea,  A 

Order  CLXV.    ludrhug.    SS7. 

(76)  164.  il^sanim  europce^im,  £ ;  canadtoae,  ^ ;  virgCnicum,  j£  U6dL  ilrUtolbchia  Qenutltii,^  U 

Order  CLXVL    CffHneiB,    S38. 
I  I  1(90)  71.  2^ep£nthet  dittillatbrU,  f. ;  Pbyll&mphora,!. 

Order  CLXVII.    Ei^Aor«kce«.    Section  1.  Bii«e«.    S39. 

(77)  165.  Fachy6&i]dra  proctiiobens,  j£  1«.  6<2.    

EupAortt&ceflB.    Section  2.  Pl^lUuUkett,    340. 
I  I  60.  Qu^tia  olatemOidet,  ft ;  pulchtila,  ii 

Buphot^ii^ea,    Section  SL  Crot^nat,    S4L 

1 45.  B6rya  figiistrina,  A  s  acuminata,  A 

En^pftorftikcee.    Section  4.  Acalfytkea,    9ku 

166.  Jtfercuridl^  per^nnis,  ^  6d,    Trikgia  trenf,  O 

EnysAorU&cece.    Sections.  B^fpomdnete.    S4SL 

1 46.  StilUngia  figiutrina,  m.   

V  EMjnAor6i&ce«e.    Section  6L  Bupkoriihm.    344. 

167.  JEnfh6tbia  virgiLta,  ^ ;  cpithymoldes,  ^ ;  Mlicifblia,  ^  U.  6d. 

Order  CLXVIII.    StackMisem,    345. 
I  I  (31)  61.  StackhoOsfa  Unariifblia,  il ;  spathuUlta,  il 

Order  CLXIX.    jinikUtmete.    34& 
I  I  1  (31)  72.  Antidtena  alexitteia,  m,    Stilftgo  Btadu,  f 

Order  CLXX.    Vrttcete.    347. 

(78)  168.  FUiet&ria  affidniilis,  £ ;  jud&ica,£  U.  60,    ITrtica  nf  vea,  ^ 

Order  CLXXI.    Vlmdcae.    348. 
1(81)47.  l/^lmus  crfspa,  2-    C!61tis  oocidenUOis,  JE 

Order  CLXXI  I.    Viperdcea.    349. 

(79)  169.  Sauriinu lilcidus,  ^ ;  c6muus,  ^2s,6d. 

Order  CLXXIII.    iugldmdea.    35a 
I  (32)  48.  Ji&glans  r^a,  5f ;  nigra,  % 

»  Order  CLXXIV.    Amentdoea.    Suborder  1.  SaUoue.    351. 
I  (33)  49.  5&lix  herfoiu;ea,  Jtt;  reticul&ta,  Jt 

Atnefttitcete.    Suborder  2.  BetiOinte.    352. 
1 50.  B^taJAiAxuifJiti  janusinckna,XK 

AmetttStcete.    Suborder  a  CtqmHfera.    353. 
I  51  FiigOM  Byhrfttica  incUa,  ^,    Qudrcus  coccffera,  ^ 

AmetUdcete.    SidMrder4.  VlaOtne^B,    354. 

1 52.  liqoidimbar  styracifluum,  5^ ;  imbdrbe,  *i. 

AmaUdcete.    Suborder  5.  lAyrieea.    35& 

1 53.  3f yrlca  Gdle  A ;  Coxnpt6nto  osplenifblia  il 

Order  CLXXy.tHamam«M(fa(e.    356L 
I  (34)  54.  Fotbeigflki  ainifblia,  A.    HamamUia  virgf nica,  A 

Order  CLXXVL    Comlfera.    Suborder  1.  Tdxin^ff.    357. 
I  (35)  55.  Ephedra  monostiuaiya,  m,    Tkxaa  hib^mica,  il 

Convene.    Suborder  2.  Cupr^sskue.    358. 
I  56.  Junfpenu  5U>ina,  il ;  proBtr&ta,  il 

Conifera,    Suborders.    AbUUiUB.    359.  ' 

1 57.  Plnufl  Jtrbbus,  2  ;  ClanbraaiUdfM,  il 

Order  CLXXVII.    'Empitrem.    360. 
I  (36)  58b  ^'mpeCnun  nigrum,  tt.    Ckwtaia  ilba,  tt. 
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Class  IL    MonocotyledoVeje,  or  Endo^gen^. 

Plants  with  a  single  cotyledon,  or  more  if  alternate ;  veins  of  leaves  parallel  to  the  length  of  the 

leaf  and  to  each  other,  and  but  little  branched. 

Older  CLXXYIIl    Cycddecc    361. 
I  I  I  (SS)  74.  ZlUnia  spirMis,  ±    CfcaB  revolinto,  ft 

Order  CLXXIX.    HydrochaHdea.    362. 

(80)  170.  Hydrdcharis  mdrsus  r&nse,  ^.    5tratibtes  alotfldes,  ^  U.  Qd. 

Order  CLXXX.    Alismdcae.    36S. 

(81)  171.  Sagitt&ria  sagittifUia,  ^  U.  6d.    Jllsma  ranuncuKAdes,  & 

Order  CLXXXI.    Butbmeie,    364. 
C8S)  172.  ^tomus  umbdlktus,  ^  U  6<i ;  UfifMius,  ^ 

Order  CLXXXII.    Suncaglnea.    365. 

(83)  173.  Triglhchin  palikstre,  ^  Is.  6<£ ;  marltimum,  ^ 

Order  CLXXXIII.    Orchide<e.    Tribe  1.  Neoth'iar.    366. 

(84)  174.  List^ra  ovftta,  ^  U  6d    Goody^ra  pub^scens,  ^Si.6d. 

Orchtdete.    Tribe  SL  ArethHseai.    367. 
175.  £^ip&^  palAstris,  ^;  latif^Ila,  ^.    Calopbgon  pulehOIus,  A  Ss.  6dL 

Ordddea.    Tribe  a  Gastrodiia.    368. 
I  I  1 74k  raitOZa  AromStica, /L.    Presc6t*aplantagfnea,  £ 

.     OrcMdea.    Tribe  4.  Ophrpdae.    369. 
176L  O'rchis pyramid&lis,  jti Is-  6(f. ;  (Tlphrys apffisra, A  1'.  ^d.  Flatanthtea bift>lia, ;fkU.6d. 

OrcMdete.    Tribe  5.  Y&ndese.    370. 
I  I  |75.  CyinMdiamsin^nse,j£.  lOncIdiumflexubsuQii^ 

Orchidete.    Tribe  a  Epiddndre(e.    371. 
I  1  1 7S.  K&tito  verectinda,  A ;  TankervSll^r,  A. 

Orchidete.    Ttibe  7.  Malaxidete.    372. 

177.  Lfparis  mif  blia,  ^  Ss.  6dL    Calypso  americftna,  jt 

Orchtdete.    Tribe  8.  Cypripedtke.    373L 

178.  CypripMium  Calculus,  ^t  3*-  ^  S  spect&bile,  ^  3s.  6dl 

Order  CLXXXIV.    Scitandncit.    374. 

I  I  1(33)  7a  Kannpf^ife  Galdnga,  ^.     Alpinia  catca. 

r&ta,  j£ 

Order  CLXXXV.    OttmetB.    375. 
(85.)  179.  Cfinna  p&tens,  ^  2s.  6(1. ;  specibsa,  ^ 

:Order  CLXXXVI.    ^iwacese.^  376. 
I  I  U^)  79.  Stielitssa  reglnse,  H  i  ov4ta,  £ 

Order  CLXXXVU.    IHdete.    377. 

(86)  180.  /Vis  piunila,  ^ ;  spilria,  ^  Is.  6<{. }  v^ma,  ^  Ss.  6A    Reneflmia  grandiflL>ra,  £  Is.  6d. 

Order  CLXXXVllL    Htemodordceof.    378. 

(87)  .181.  Lophlola  atirea,  £  28.  6d    *Gyroth&ca  tinctbria  LindL  Si.6d. 

Order  CLXXXIX.   Ejfpoxtdete.    379. 
(88)1182.  Hyp6xisi(incea»  H ;  ergcta,  j£ 

Order  CXC    AmarfflUdea.    380. 

(89)  183.  Gal&nthus  niv&lis,  tf.    Steimb^rgfo  Idtea,  tT    Zephyr&nthes  ./^him^co,  tf  Is.  6d:i 

Order  CXCI.    HemerocaUidete.    381. 

(90)  184.  F6nUa  ov&to,  ^  Is. ;  subcordkta,  ^.    lYltoma  Uv^a,  K^  Is.  GdL ;  mMia,  j£ 

Order  CXCIL    Dioscorihx.    382. 

(91)  185.  Dioscbreavillbsa,^;  quatem&ta,  A 

Order  CXCIII.    Tdmea.    383. 
(9Q  186.  Tlunufcommtmis,  ^;  cr^tiea,^  I 

Order  CXCIV.    Smmd^t.    384. 
(99  187.^ConvaUIUria.maiiais, ^.    SmilacUia \)Otm», ^ U. 6d,   FIUJ« qiudrifdlia,:,}^^ U.^^, 
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Order  CXCV.    AsphodHae.   385. 

(94)  188.  Ci^ckta lalUtetrum,  ^U6a.     SciUa siUrica,  tf .U.  GdL 

Order  CXCVL    TuUpiuseae.   386. 

(95)  189.  FritilUria  melUgxis,  tf .    Erythrbnium  americiuium,  tf  U.  && 

Ordear  CXCVII.    ^iekmtkdee^e,    S87. 

(96)  190.  Bulbocbdium  v^mum,  tf.    C61chicum  autunmide,  tf  j  bysantlnum,  |f  1«.  ^ 

Oxd«r  CXCVIII.    Jffromefi&oeae.    388. 
I  I  1  (S£f)  79  Pitadmia  stamtnen,  £,  BUbgigia  tuiue^pa,  H 

Older  CXCIX.    Pontetiirem,   389. 

(97)  191.  Pontediferia  coidkta,  ^  3f.  6({. ;  anguatif  5Ua,  & 

Order  CC.    Cion^md^iese.    390. 
(96)  192.  Tradeic&iit*!  viiginica,  j^  U.    CommeUiia  OBlgstii,  A  !«• 

Order  CCI.    Pilnue:  391. 
I  1  (32)  62.  Chain»^p9  btunilbj  £    i*boe*&iz  dactylifera,  £ 

Order  CCII.    Paud^es.   392. 
i  I  J(36)  80.  PofldaiNtfodorittiisimus,  £|  hiimilii^l 

Order  CCIII.    I^jIMm,    383. 

(99)  193.  Sj[ianB^ium  limplez,  ^  U, ;  n&tans,  ^ 

Order  CCIV.    ArUUk^e,    Section  1.  OrotiHdcea.    39*. 

(100)  191  Symploc&rpus  foe'tidus,  ^  ^  2s.  6(1  J'conu grainioeiu/j£.  Rlkbdea  jap<Snica,  j£  U  64^ 

Aroldea.    Section  2.  Aroidcte  ndnr.    395. 
195.  jTrum  it&licum,  A  S  triph^Uum  var.  zebrlnum,  A-     C&Ila;paI68tri0,  ^  U  6tf. 

AroMop.    Section  3.  Taccicee    30& 
I  I  1 81.  racea  pinnatSfida,  tf  ;  lifpera,  tf 

Order  CCV.    PhtvUOct.    397. 

(101)  19&  Ii^mna  polyrhlxa,  ^ ;  gibba,  ^    Potamog^n  nittanji.  ^  64. 

Order  CCVL    JtiiifiAr.    396. 
(102)M97.  Liizula  (Luciola  5mfM)  camp€stri8,  £.    Nartbdcium  OMiftagum,  £  It.pd, 

Older  CCVIL    GWffi<«ite.    399.     . 
I  1(33)  63.  GiUi^a^graminei^i.^8>,6dL    ....   i 

Order  CCVIII.    Betiiiuxa.   40a 

(103)  196.  X^rifl brevifblia,  £  A  >  americiuia,  £  A. 

Order  CCIX.    C^perdcee,    401. 

(104)  199.  arexprs^coz,j£;  Frasen'ana,j£|U6d: 

Order  CCX.    Gran<iw«.    SpkitiB  terminiOet,   Section  1.  (Q|pA&rNM;.    402. 

(105)  20a  Ophiiinu  incurviitus,  Jb  O  i  filifdrmis,  Jk  O 

Graminea.    SpktUt  termhUUet,    Section  S.  laUdcea.   403. 
201.  X5iium  per^m^  Jk ;  specibsum,  Jlk 

Oramfmea.  S^ticitUe  Urmindlei,    Seetion  &  Vdrdbue,   404. 

902.  .MSrdus  stilcta, »,    

Gramineie.   SpkdUiBiennMiet,    Section  4.  C^TncArioiC.    405. 

903.  (%ncbnu  /ribulfildes,  Jk  O I  ipinifex,  Jb 

Gramlnea.    SpUAki  termSaiOe*,    Sjwtion  5.  JjoppagSaetB,    406. 

904.  Lkp^^  raoembea,  Jb  O 

Oratninem,    Splehiai  terminhles.  Seetion  6.  MgUdphue.    407. 
0O5L  .fi'gaops  squarrbM,  Jb ;  hf  strix,  Jb 

GramineiB.    Spiedta  termir^les.    Section  7.  Hordedcetc    406. 
906^  H6rdewn  pratinse,  Jb.    ^lymus  europaeNu,  Jb  U  6d: 

Grandnea,   Spicdta  termindles.    Section  &  TriUceau    409. 
907.  Brachypbdium  pinnktum,  Jb.    Agrop^m  cristlitum,  Jb 
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Qraminett.   SpkiUt  tMermkUOet.    Sectionll.  SparUndeea,    4ia 
906.  Spart)iuistr{cta,jlk;  cynofureldes,  Jk 

Grandnett.    SpidUtt  mbiermindles.    Section  2.  Faspdikuc    41L 
9D9.  PUpalvan  set&ceum,  Jk  O  i  imrgHtiun,  Jk  O 

Qramine4t,   Spiedia  subtemOMdJes.    Section  3.  (^fnodAmiea.    412. 
8ia  C^odon  DIctylon,  Jk  ^;  pneV»x,  Jk  O  • 

Gromineit,   SpicitUt  mbiermiKdiet.    Section  4.  Chlorides    41dL 
SIL  CbR»ris  infl&ta,  Jk.    Beckin4nn£a  miccfSSnnii,  Jk  O 

Gromlne<t.    PamctiliUtB  wt^fidra.    Division  L  Pkalaridea.    414^ 
S12.  D^gra^is  arundii^kcea  yar.  varie^ita,  Jk.    ALopeciuna  alplniu,  Jb 

GratniHete.    PanieuUtUt  un^fldreB.    IMvision  2.  AgrosHdets.    415. 
813.  ilgr6itii  Yulg&riB  yar.  yari^ta,  Jk.    Folyp6gon  littoridis,  Jk  I 

Graminea.    PaniculdUs  unifldr<t.    Division  a  WUdcea.    41& 

214.  Afilium  eflPlksum,  Jb.    Flptath&nun  pamddxum,  Jk 

Gramineie,    PanieuUUa  un^rtc    Division.  4.  SHpitcett.    417. 

215.  Stlpa  penniLta,  Jb ;  capill&te,  Jk 

Gramlne<e,    PanicuUUa  un^fldrte.    Division  5.  Arundinicea,    418. 
216L  Calamagrdstis  epig^ios,  Jb ;  specibsa,  Jk 

GranUnea.    PanieuVdtE  un^fldra.    Division  6.  ChaHtrhue.    419. 
217.  ChaetiUrus  ftscicul&tus,  Jk  O 

Graminea.    PanietdiUtt  unifldra.    Divinon  7.  AtperiUint^    4flOL 
2ia  Leersla  oryz(Ades,  Jb ;  virginica,  Jb 

Grandne<c.    Paniculitt^E  unifldra.    Division  S.  Hexdndra.    42L 

219.  Or^za  satlva,  Jk | 

Gramineis,    PankullUa  muUifli^ee,    Suborder  1.  A»enikc&c    4SISL   \ 

220.  Jvtoa  flav^scens,  Jb.    TriMia  deciimbras,  Jb 

Gramine<c    Paniculhta  fnuliifldra.    Suborder  2.  Festudtceit.    425. 

221.  FesHtca  ovlna,  Jb.    XThlola  latifbiia,  Jb 

Graminea,    PanicuUtta  tnuHifli^a.    Suborder  a  Glifcirina.    421    ; 
222  Pba  finnua,  Jb  O  •    BJ^ixxi  mMia,  Jk 

Graminets.    PaniculdtUB  muttifldra.    Suborder  4.  EchinariUceec    425. 
223.  Echin&ria  capit&ta,  Jb  O 

Gratnlnea,    PanicuUtta  muttifldr^B.    Suborder  5.  Oynoiurotdets.    42a 
221  Cynosimu  crist&tus,  Jb.    Seslferta  cserblea,  Jb 

Gramlneai,    Subb^fldra.    Suborder  1.  Vanicea.    427. 
225.  Set&ria  it&lica,  Jk  O  •    Pftiicum  clandestlnum,  Jb  A 

GtcmAnea.    Subbifldroi.    Suborder  2.  TrisUgitue.    4Sa 
22a  Tristegis  glutinbsa,  Jb  

'  GranHnea.    Subbifldra.    Suborder  a  Jnthoxdnthifue.    429. 
227.  Anthox&nthum  odorktum,  Jb ;  amJtfum,  Jb 

GranUnete.    Subbifldra.    Suborder  4.  Ehrhdrtime.    430. 
I  1 64.  Ehrh&rtia  panlcea,  Jb ;  gigant^,  Jk 

Graminea:.    Subbifidra.    Suborder  5.  AcHnddea.    431. 
22a  Atheropbgon  apludttldes,  Jb.    Actin6cliloa  prociimbeDs,  Jk  O 

Gramituue.    ViUifldroi.    432. 
S29.  Lagiirus  ov&tus,  Jb  O  •    Ripf  dium  strictum,  Jb 

QranUneiC    Bracieiftbree.    43a 

230.  BambUsa  arundinlcea,  Jb.    (VoL  VI.  p.  50a) 

Grandnete.    Deditus.    431    J 

231.  Trfpsacum  ifoctylOldes,  Jk.    Zha.  Mbyt,  Jb  O 

Gramine^   AndtnaUc    435. 
JOBL  l^geum  Splatam,  Jk  U,  6d, 
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Second  Grand  Division,  CELLULA'RES. 

Plants  which,  when  anatomised,  are  found  to  be  devoid  of  spiral  vessels,  and  to  be  competed 

chiefly  of  cellular  tissue. 

Class  I.    Folia'ceje. 

Order  1.    TUicet.    Tribe  1.  rolypodHcea.    436. ; 

(106)  S33.  Pblypddium  vulg&re,  ^.  aterach  officiniLrum,  £  Is.  6d.   Onocl&a'sensibills,  ^  2s.  6d, ' 

Filices.    Tribe  SL  Osmund^tcem,    437. 
£34.  Osm^nda  regMis,  ^U.6d.i  dnnambmea,  ^ 

Ftiices.    Tribe  a    Gleicherahx.    438. 
£35.  Aneimia  hdmilis,  ^.    Schizae'^a  pusilla,  ^  ^ 

Filices.    Tribe  4.  OphiogUssea.    439. 
£36.  Ophiogl6s8um  vulg^tum,  ^  Is.    Botrf  chium  virginicum,  ^ ;  Lun&ria,  ^  Is.  6dL 

Filices.    THbe5.  Marratiiicea.    440. 
I  I  I  82  Mar&ttia  aliita,  £.    Danse^a  alkta,  £ 

Order  II.    £gtitse/dce<e.^'441. 

(107)  237.  fquis^um  filif<Srme,  j£  ;  hyem&le«  j£  ;  variegktum,  j£  Is.  6d. 

Order  IIL    l4fcopodine<B.    442. 

(108)  238.  Lycqpbdium  5elikgo,)U ;  denticul&tum,  jf^^  Is. 

Orderly.    MarsiUAcesb.    443L 

(109)  239.  miul&ria  globulffera,  %^    Iso^tes  lacAstris,  ^  Is.  &i. 

Order  V.    Mi2sc^    Tribe  1.  A^stomi.    444. 

(110)  240.  Ph&scum  subuHitum,  Bexley ;  stolon(ferum,  Walthamstow. 

Mtisct*.    Tribe  2.  Gymndstomi.    4A5. 
£41.  Gymndstomum  trunc&tulum ;  'pyrif6rme,  Hampstead  Heath.     I 

Mtiscf.    Tribe  a    AploperistomL    446. 
£42.  T6rtula  muridis.  Pol^trichum  commClne,  Blackheath.  Df cranum  g1a6cum.  Is. ;  scqp&rium. 

Miisci.    Tribe  4.    Dtploperistomi.    447. 
£43.  Fui^iria  hygrom^trica,  Wandsworth  Common.    H^num  serfceum,  about  London. 

msci.    Tribe  4.  Schistocdrpi.    448. 

(111)  244.  Andrese^a  ruplstris ;  nivklis. 

Order  VI.    BepdHcce.    449. 
245.  March&ntta  polym6rpha.    Jungerm&nnia  plnguis,  Hampstead  Heath. 

Class  II.      APHY''LLiE. 

t 

Older  VIL    A'lgoi.    Tribe  1.  Diatbmea.    450. 

(112)  246.  Di&toma  floccul<Ssum,  Pool  on  Hampstead  Heath.    Desmfdium  cyUndricum. 

A'lga.    Tribe  2.  No8t6china8.    451. 
£47.  Pahn^lla  cru^nta.    Ndstoc  commdne.    ChaBt6phora  «ndivisf?>lia  var.  crassa,  Rnchley. 

A'lgiB.    Tribes.    Coftfervoidea,    452. 
£48.  Zygnfema  nitidum,  Battersea.    Conferva  fWicta,  about  London.    Chkra  vulgaris,  Battcrsea. 

A'fe«.    Tribe  4.    VlvHcea.    453. 
249.  ITlva  bullbsa.    VauchtoVs  radickta,  Camberwell,  in  ponds  dried  up  in  summer,  i, 

A'lgoi.    Tribe  5.  Floridea.    454. 
25a  Ptil6ta  plumhsa.    Sphserocdccus  crfspus.    Rhod6mela  subftisca. 

A'lga.    Tribe  a  Fucoidea.    455. 
251.  JRicus  redculbsus.    Lamin&ria  saccharina ;  escul^ta. 

Order  VIII.    JJchhtes.    Tribe  1.  IdiothdUifni.    45a 

(113)  252.  Lecidea  qaimea,  Epping  Forest    CaKcium  sphseroc^phalum,  Epping  Forest. 

JJcMnes.    Tribe  2.  Coenothdlami.    457. 
253.  Felttdia  canlna,  Blackheath.    Cendmyce  pyxid&ta,  Hampstead  Heath. 
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TJchimes.    Tribe  a  Eomothdlami,    458. 
SM.  U^tneahaxbkta.    Colltoia  granuliitum. 

Idchhut.    Tribe  4.    Athdlami.    459. 
)S55.  Leprdria  flkva,  near  London ;  yiiiKena,  near  London. 

Jjtchines.    Tribe  5.  PteUda-Uchhtes,    4Ga 
fi5a  Qp^grapha  yulgiita.    Artlibnia  impollta. 

Order  IX.    Fiingi.    Tribe  t  Hymenomycetes.    461. 
(125)  £57.  ilg£rictu  camp&stris ;  praUnsis.    MorchiUa  esculenta,  Carshaltoa 

"*-'  -  Fib^'.    Tribe  fi.  Pyrenomydtei.    402. 

85a  Sphae'tiadigiUita;  hyp6xylon,  Lambeth. 

FUngi.    Tribe  3.  Gtuteromycltes.    463. 
SS9.  Fh&Uus  foe'tidiu,  Hamitttead  Heath.    Nidu^ria  campanulkta.    Tiiber  clbi^unu 

"E^ngL    Tribe  4.  Coniofnycites.    464. 
SGO.  B<Strytis  paralitica.    iEcfdium  Bcrbiridis,    Utkdp  Fitoaa. 

Totals:  A  0  0(114)  260;  t*  (36) 58^  lJ  «J  "(33)  ^ j  □  (36)  82 :  =  (219)  464. 


The  first  observation  of  a  gardener,  on  looking  over  the  forgoing  table, 
will  probably  be,  where  am  I  to  procure  all  these  plants  ?  fiut  let  not 
this  difficulty  deter  any  gardener  under  fortv.  If  it  does,  he  is  unfit  for 
what  he  will  have  to  meet  with  before  he  shall  have  passed  through  die 
remainder  of  his  life.  There  are  three  sources  in  Britain  from  which  every 
plant  in  the  foregoing  table  may  be  procured ;  the  nurseries,  the  botanic 
gardens,  and  the  fields.  All  the  plants  in  the  first  column,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  mosses,  lichens,  algas,  and  fungi,  amounting  only  to  twenty 
species,  may  be  procured  from  the  Epsom  nursery.  The  twenty  species^ 
mosses,  &c.,  may  be  gathered  in  the  fields  by  any  crvptogamist.  .  Wj^ 
recommend  application  to  be  made  to  the  curators  of  botanic  gardens, 
who  may  direct  some  of  Uieir  youn^  men  where  to  pick  them  up.  These 
habitats,  and  other  particulars  to  guide  the  young  men,  are  partly  ^veh  i» 
the  table,  and  will  be  found  complete  in  the  EncydopcBdm  of  Plants,  Most, 
or  all,  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  second  column  may  be  procured  firora 
Messrs.  Loddiges;  as  may  most  of  the  green-house  plants  in  the  third 
column,  and  the  hot-house  plants  in  the  fourth  column :  but  whatev^  jUl 
deficient  in  any  of  the  nurseries  in  the  articles  of  green-house  and  hot- 
house plants,  we  believe,  may  be  made  up  from  the  Kew  botanic  garden. 
Afler  tlie  nurseries  have  been  exhausted,  therefore,  we  reconunend  a  direct 
application  to  Mr.  Alton  at  Kew.  The  botanic  garden  there  being  sup* 
ported  at  the  public  expense,  the  public  have  a  right  to  benefit  from  it,  so 
long  as  this  can  be  done  without  any  injury  to  the  establishment ;  ^d^  as 
taking  cuttings  from  plants  will  in  most  cases  rather  benefit  than  injure: 
them,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  on  what  ground  they  can  be  refused  to  any 
person  who  can  sho.w  that  he  is  competent  to  make  a  proper  use  of  them^ 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  London  nurser3Tiien,  and  especially  of 
Messrs.  Loddiges,  Mr.  Low  of  the  Clapton  nursery,  Messrs.  Young  of  Ep- 
som, and  Mr.  Donald  of  Woking,  we  expect,  in  the  course  of  the  present^ 
spring,  to  possess  specimens  illustrating  all  the  orders  and  tribes  of  the 
first  and  second  columns ;  and  £br  the  third  and  fourUi  columns  we  intend 
to  apply  at  Kew  for  cuttings,  as  soon  as  this  Magazine  is  published.  We 
shall  not  limit  our  application  to  the  particular  plants  enumerated  in  these 
two  coliunns,  but  ask  for  "  cuttings  of  any  species  illustrative  of  the  orders 
and  tribes  there  enumerated."  Other  gardeners  may  do  the  same;  and  as 
the  orders  are  numbered,  the  trouble  taken  or  given  will  be  very  little. 
The  result  of  our  ^plication  we  shall  lay  before  our  readers  in  our  next 
Number.  :  :i 
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PART  11. 


REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.     IVansactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London, 

Vol.  VII.     Part  IV. 

{Contmvedfrom  p.  54.) 

5*1  •    Upon  the  Application  of  Hot  Water  in  heating  Hot'hotues* 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Tredgold.     Read  August  5.  1828. 

This  is  by  far  the  most  valuable  paper  which  has  ever 
been  published  on  the  subject  of  hot  water,  and  we  shall 
therdbre  give  it  nearly  entire,  with  most  of  its  tabks,  and  with 
copies  of  its  engravings.  We  shall  only  make  one  remark ; 
and  that  is,  on  the  expression  which  Mr.  Tredgold  uses,  of 
Mr.  W.  Atkinson  being  "its  discoverer."  Mr.  Tredgold 
wrote  a  paper  to  the  same  effect,  dated  January,  1827^ 
which  appeared  in  the  Gardener* s  Magazine.  (Vol.  III. 
p.  497.)  All  that  we  have  to  state  is,  that,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Atkinson's  discovery,  which  we  do  not  in  the  slightest 
degree  doubt,  since  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  for  two  persons 
to  discover  the  same  thing,  it  is  an  undeniable  fact  that  the 
first  discoverer  was  Bonnemain ;  and  that  Chabannes  heated 
both  dwelling-houses  and  hot-houses  by  hot  water  in  London 
and  its  neighbourhood  in  1816,  some  years  before  Mr.  At- 
kinson's discovery,  which  was  in  1822.  The  proo£;  will  be 
found  in  the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  the  Gardener's 
Magazine.  We  are  not  surprised  that  Mr.  Atkinson  should 
not  have  heard  of  what  Chabannes  had  done ;  for  we  have 
learned,  from  what  we  consider  undoubted  authority,  that 
when,  in  January  last,  some  of  the  Bank  of  England  directors 
proposed  to  heat  a  part  of  their  establishment  by  hot  water, 
their  architect,  eminent  though  he  is,  had  not  h^ard  of  such 
a  mode  of  heating. 

The  fact  is,  that,  in  this  progi*essive  age,  a  man  who  has 
the  means  of  existence  to  procure  by  his  labour  or  his  talent 
ought  to  be  learning  every  day  of  his  life.  If  he  stands  still 
for  a  moment,  the  world  will  march  on  without  him.    Before 
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we  proceed  to  Mr.  Tredgold's  valuable  paper,  we  must  be 
allowed  to  express  our  great  satisfaction  at  the  removal  of 
tlie  tax  on  coals.  There  will  be  now  much  less  temptation  to 
employ  stable-dung  as  a  source  of  heat  in  gardening,  a  pro- 
cess by  which  its  qualities  as  a  manure  are  deteriorated,  never 
less  than  50,  and  we  should  think,  on  an  average  of  gardens, 
90  per  cent.  Every  Number  of  this  Magazine,  for  more 
than  a  year  past,  has  proved  that  all  descriptions  of  forcing, 
from  the  cucumber-bed  to  the  pine-stove,  including  the  hot 
wall,  and  the  hot  border,  may  be  as  well  performed  by  hot 
water  as  by  dung ;  and  better,  except  in  extraordinary  cases, 
than  either  by  smoke-flues,  hot  air,  or  steam. 

**  A  new  method  of  applying  heat  to  the  purposes  of  forcing  and  preserv- 
ing plants  in  houses  having  been  discovered,  which  possesses  some  import- 
ant advantages  compared  lirith  the  best  method  before  in  use ;  and  the  first 
instance  of  its  successful  application  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  W.  Atkin- 
son, its  discoverer,  having  been  published  in  the  TranmcHom  of  the  Horti' 
cultural  Society  (vol.  vii.  p.  203.),  it  appeared  to  me  that  the  principles  of 
the  method  would  form  an  interesting  enquiry,  which  might  not  be  altogether 
nnworthy  of  your  attention. 

**  1.  The  power  of  imitating  other  climes  and  other  seasons  than  those 
which  nature  affords  us,  is  known  and  valued  as  it  ought  to  be;  yet  it 
remains  difficult  even  to  imagine  the  extent  to  which  this  power  may  be 
applied :  in  this  age  it  produces  luxuries  of  which  few  can  enjoy  more 
than  the  commonest  species;  but  in  the  next  —  nay,  even  in  our  own, 
there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  a  considerable  admtion  to  the  quantity 
and  quality  of  those  artificial  productions,  as  well  as  to  the  vast  sources  of 
pleasure  and  information  they  afibrd  to  the  admirers  and  the  students  of 
nature. 

*^  2.  The  vehicle  employed  to  convey  and  distribute  heat  in  the  new  pro- 
cess is  water ;  for  it  has  been  found  that^  in  an  arrangement  of  vessels  con- 
nected by  pipes,  the  whole  of  the  water  these  vessels  and  pipes  contain  may 
be  heated  by  applying  heat  to  one  of  the  vessels ;  and  that  in  this  manner 
li  great  extent  of  heating  surface,  and  a  large  body  of  hot  water  to  supply 
it,  may  be  distributed  so  as  to  maintain  an  elevated  and  regular  temperature 
in  a  house  for  plants,  or  indeed  in  any  other  place  requiring  heat. 

**  3.  The  obvious  advantages  of  this  method  are,  first,  the  mild  and  equal 
temperature  it  produces ;  for  the  hot  surface  cannot  be  hotter  than  boiling 
water ;  secondly,  the  power  of  heating  such  a  body  of  water  as  will  pre- 
serve the  temperature  of  the  house  many  hours  without  attention ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  freedom  from  smoke  or  other  ^uvia  of  smoke-flues.  In  houses 
for  plants  these  advantages  are  most  important ;  and  my  object  is  to  inves- 
tiglEtte  the  principles  called  into  action  to  produce  them,  to  the  end  that  we 
may  be  able  to  regulate  their  operation  in  the  various  particular  cases 
arising  in  practice. 

'<  4.  In  order  to  develope  the  principles  on  which  a  hot-water  apparatus 
acts,  we  may  select  the  simple  case  of  two  vessels  placed  on  a  horizontal 
plane,  with  two  pipes  to  connect  them ;  the  vessels  being  open  at  the  top, 
and  the  one  pipe  connecting  the  lower  parts  of  the  vessels,  and  the  other 
their  upper  parts. 

"  If  the  vessels  and  pipes  be  filled  with  water  (^g.  21.),  and  heat  be 
applied  to  the  vessel  a,  the  effect  of  heat  will  expand  the  water  in  the  ves- 
sel A ;  and  its  surface  will,  in  consequence,  rise  to  a  higher  level  (a  a),  the 
former  general  level  surface  being  b  b.   The  density  of  the  fluid  in  the  vessel 
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A  will  al»o  decrease  in  conKquence  of  its  expansioli ;  but  u  soon  as  the 
coKunn  (cd)  of  fluid  abo>e  the  cenlre  of  lie  i^^kt  pipe,  is  of  a  greater 
irdght  than  the  column  ^f  above  that  centfe,  motion  will  commence  along 
the  upper  pipe  from  a  to  b,  and  the  change  this  motion  produces  in  the 
cquilibritun  of  tlie  fluid  will  cause  a  correspoudin^  motion  in  the  lower  pipe 
from  B  to  A ;  and,  in  short  pipes,  the  motion  will  obviously  contbuc  till 
the  temperature  be  nearly  the  same  in  both  vessels ;  or  if  the  water  be  made 
to  boil  m  A,itmayaleo  be  boiling  hot  ins,  because  ebullition  in  a  will  assist 
the  motion. 

"  5.  The  causes  which  tend  to  retard  the  motion  of  water  in  the  pipies 
are,  first,  the  contraction  of  the  moving  fluid  at  the  orifice  of  the  pipes; 
secondly,  the  fiiction  of  the  fluid  in  the  pipes,  which  sets  the  limit  to  the 
distance  to  which  the  pipes  can  be  extended  to  produce  the  proper  quantity 
of  usefiil  eSbct :  but  it  is  remarkable,  that  the  higher  the  temperature  of 
the  moving  fluid  the  leas  its  friction ;  thirdly,  the  motion  is  retarded  by  the 
f^ooling  of  the  fluid  in  its  progress  along  the  pipes,  such  cooling  havmg  a 
tendency  to  produce  a  double  current ;  and,  fourthly,  by  bends  and  changes 
of  form, 

"  6.  It  will  be  evident  to  any  person  of  philosophical  research,  however, 
that  in  considering  water  the  only  liquid  capable  of  being  emploved,  we 
should  be  losing  sight  of  one  of  the  greatest  advantages  resulting  trota  the 
knowledge  of  natural  phenomena;  for  all  liquids  expand  by  heat,  and 
hence  in  all  of  them  its  partial  application  would  produce  motion  under 
proper  circumstances;  while  the  boiling  points  of  difterent  liquids  are  at 
such  different  temperatures  that  we  may  vary  the  ultimate  temperature  of 
the  heatmg  surface  from  100°  to  600°,  that  of  water  being  2 1  Z°.  This  mode 


rovement,  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  consider  more  in  detail  afler  ana- 


of  eonsiderine  the  subject  opens  a  new  source  for  speculation  and  for  ir 

Cvement,  which  it  will  be  desirable  to  cons!  "  '      '  '  "'     ""' 

ng  the  laws  of  the  motion  of  liquids  by  hi 
"  7.  A  general  investigation,  embracing  all  the  circumstances  concerned 
in  the  motion,  would  be  extremely  intricate,  and  hence  I  shall  not  attempt 
to  include  more  than  those  which  are  of  sufficient  importance  to  have  an 
influence  on  the  results  requiring  attention  in  practice ;  and,  for  a  like 
reason,  I  adopt  the  most  siipple  formula  of  hydraulics  that  applies  to  the 

Put  /"the  sum  of  the  lengths  of  the  pif>es  in  feet. 

Ac=the  depth  of  the  liquid  in  the  Doiler  in  feet  below  the  centre  of  the 
upper  pipe. 

e=the  expansion  due  to  the  mean  difference  of  temperature  at  the 
extremes  of  the  apparatus. 

/athe  friction  of  the  liquid  against  the  surface  at  the  mean  temper- 
ature for  ]  fr.  in  length  and  1  in.  in  diameter. 

d:=the  diameter  of  the  pipe  in  inches  j  and 

c=the  velocity  in  leet  per  second. 
"  The  Mction  of  a  pipe  is 
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directly,  and  the  equivalent  head  is  inversely  as  the  area  of  the  section  of 
the  pipe;  consequently, 

„^^^  /^  a=  — f~L  ss  the  head  equivalent  to  the  friction. 
•7854  d*  d  ^ 

But,  in  a  pipe  near  the  top,  the  head  producing  the  velocity  and  overcom- 
ing the  friction  is  the  quantity  the  fliud  rises  by  expansion,  or  he;  there* 
fore. 


AfAe-.-i^Wt;5.  whence  \/_£i£iL= 

^  d     ^  rf  +  4A// 


«r. 


The  effect  of  the  cohesion  of  the  fluid  does  not  produce  a  sensible  effect  in 
practical  cases;  but,  if  it  had  been  considered,  the  result  would  have 
shown  that  the  pipe  mi^ht  be  so  small  in  proportion  to  its  length  as  to 
render  the  velocity  nothing. 

**  8.  The  coefficients  to  be  obtained  from  experiment  are  denoted  by 
Jkf «,  and/.  That  denoted  by  a  depends  only  on  the  form  of  the  tube  or 
pipe  at  its  junction  to  the  boiler,  being  the  same  for  all  fluids. 

^  ^  For  the  common  mode  of  joining  (^.  22.)  it  is  a=342;  but,  for  a 
pipe  with  a  conical  entrance  (^.  23.),  it  is  as 62.    Now,  the  expense  of 


the  conical  form  renders  it  probable  that  it  will  seldom  be  used ;  hence, 
42  may  be  inserted  in  any  rule  for  general  purposes. 

*'  9.  The  expansion  of  liquids  not  being  perfectly  equable  by  equal  in- 
crements of  temperature,  and  not  the  same  for  all  liquids,  the  easiest  mode 
for  obtaining  it  for  any  particular  case  will  be  by  means  of  a  table. 

Table  of  Expansion  of  Liqtdds. 
Expansion  by  1°  of  heat  at  the  temperature  in  the  first  column. 


Temperature 

Water. 

Water  satu. 

rated  with 

common  Salt. 

Spirit  of  Wine. 

Olive  OU. 

o 
62 

•00009 

•00010 

•00059 

72 

•00014 

•00015 

•00061 

82 

•00017 

•00018 

•00063 

102 

•00025 

•00027 

•00068 

•0007 

122 

•00029 

•00031 

•00075 

162 

•00034 

•00037 

•00081 

182 

•00036 

•00039 

212 

.00038 

•00041 

If  the  difference  of  temperature,  for  example,  be  8°,  and  the  mean  temper- 
ature 172°,  then,  for  water,  8  X '00035 ='0028  is  the  expansion  of  water  by 
8°  of  heat,  and  8  X  *00038 =•00304  is  the  expansion  for  a  saturated  solution 
of  salt. 

"  10.  The  friction  of  fluids,  and  particularly  the  effect  of  change  of  tem- 
perature, has  been  investigated  only  in  a  very  partial  manner,    ^ere  Mr. 
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Tredgotd  has  fomted  a  table  from  Dubuat's  PrmapenCHydrauligveiWittoh 
we  do  not  think  it  necessary  to  copy.] 

"  18.  From  the  common  principles  of  hydrORtatica,  and  the  equetiona  we 
have  obtained,  the  following  practical  deductions  may  be  derived :  — 

**  1st,  The  more  expansible  the  liquid  is,  by  a  given  change  of  tempff- 
Bture,  the  greater  will  be  the  velocity. 

"  Sd,  AQ  other  things  being  the  same,  the  velocity  will  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  square  root  of  the  depth  of  the  boilerj  therefore,  in  a 
boiler  four  times  as  deep,  the  velocity  will  be  doubled. 

"  3d,  If  there  be  sufficient  service  of  pipe  for  the  object  required,  a  r^ 
servoir  is  not  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the  water;  a  simple  bent  pipe 
iJSg.  24.)  being  all  that  is  -■  '  -         -■--       -i- -   --    --     ■         -   .    -- 


**  4th,  If  a  boiler  have  sufficient  surface  to  recdve  the  efik:t  of  the  fir^ 
and  the  whole  ^paratus  containa  as  much  water  as  will  convey  the  heat 
from  the  fire  to  the  heating  surface  in  the  time  corresponding  to  its  velo- 
city, its  capacity  need  not  be  further  increased,  except  a  ~  ■-  ' 
beat,  to  act  when  the  fire  ceases  to  bum.  (^.  25.} 


"  Stb,  Where  heat  is  requtfed  only  during  the  a 
large  Htufaee  in  ... 

^ve  off  heat  o' 


"  6th,  The  ^>ertiire  of  the  upper  pipe  should  not  be  more  than  about 

.1  in.  bdow  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  as  much  as  prevents  its  drawing 

wr,  in  an  open  boiler ;  but  the  lower  it  is  below  that,  the  leas  effect  will  be 

N  3 
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obtained:  the  lower  pioe  should  enter  the  bailer  where  it  has  least  tend- 
ency to  cool  and  cheA  the  fluid  riaing  to  the  upper  pipe  from  the  fiie 

Tth,  In  a  close  boiler  a  pipe  may,  at  any  distance  from  the  boiler,  rise 

to  any  height  and  descend  again  ;  but  it  must  neither  rise  twice,  nor  dip, 
after  leavbg  the  boiler;  where  it  is  necessary  to  raise  it,  there  should  bean 
open  pipe  inserted  at  each  extremity,  of  the  height  of  the  rise :  advantage 
has  been  taken  of  this  circumstance  to  avoid  doorways.  ( ^.  2S.) 


a  quantity  of  motion  would  be  obtained  by  a  single  ho- 
rizontal pipe  between  any  points  except  the  bottoms  of  the  vessels;  but, 
the  nearer  to  the  surface,  the  more  motion  will  be  obtained ;  and,  with  one 
pipe,  there  must  be  a  double  current  in  it. 

"  9th,  The  retarding  effect  of  friction  is  directly  as  the  length,  and  in- 
versely as  the  diameter,  of  the  pipes ;  it  is  also  increased  by  every  bend  and 
angle  m  the  pipes. 

"  13.  Having  considered  the  circumstances  necessary  to  the  motion  of 
the  fluid  in  pipes,  the  next  enquiry  must  be  the  quantity  of  heat  a  liquid 
can  convey  m  a  given  time;  and  the  quantity  of  surface  required  to  com- 
municate It  to  the  air  of  the  hi^use.  It  is  a  ^t  not  so  generally  known  as 
it  ought  to  be,  that  if  we  communicate  a  certain  quantity  of  heal  to  a 
liquid,  it  will  give  out  exactly  the  same  quantity  again  in  coolii^  to  its  for- 
mer temperature  j  less  nor  more  it  cannot  afford.  It  is  equally  true  that, 
with  the  same  temperatures,  equal  and  like  surfaces  give  on  equal  quanti- 
ties of  htot  to  cur,&c.;  and,  consequently,  the  quantities  of  hc^  exchanged 
under  given  circumstances  are  measurable  quantiues,  and  this  subtile  ele- 
ment is  brought  within  the  domain  of  science. 

"  14,  I  have  shown  how  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  heat  required  for  a 
forcing-house,  in  my  book  on  warming  and  ventilating  (art.  70.  and  71.), 
and  have  smce  had  to  assign  the  proportions  for  houses  of  the  largest  siie, 
and  the   moat  different  from  the  ordinary  forms  of  any  in  this  country; 
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wluch,  having  stood  the  test  of  experience,  and  being  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  conunon  practice,  afibrd  a  proof  of  the  benefit  of  studying  first  principles 
in  new  and  untried  cases;  but,  in  general,  for  hot-houses,  twice  the  num- 
ber of  feet  contained  in  the  area  of  the  surface  of  glass  will  be  equal  to  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  which  that  surface  should  heat  per  minute  when 
in  fidl  action. 

**  15.  Nofvr  the  heat  g^ven  off  by  the  surfaces  of  the  apparatus  depends 
on  the  kind  of  materials  they  coimst  o^  and  their  temperatures.  The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  boilmg  point  and  temperature  o£  the  headng -sur- 
face for  different  liquids  when  confined  by  iron^r  glass;  also  their  specific 
heat,  or  that  quantity  of  heat  they  can  convey,  when  that  conveyed  by  an 
equal  volume  of  water  is  unity. 


Kind  of  liquid. 

Specific  Heat 

BoiUng  Point. 

Qreatest 

Temperature 

of  Surface. 

Average 
Temperature. 

Water     -        -        - 

1 

o 
212 

o 
190 

o 
180 

Sea  Water        -      - 

- 

214 

192 

182 

Brine         -      -      - 

- 

226 

205 

192 

Water  48,  Alum  52 

. 

220 

200 

188 

; 55,   Sulphate  ) 

of  lime  45      -      -J 

-       - 

220 

200 

188 

Petroleum 

•415 

316 

285 

245 

Linseed  Oil        •-    - 

•496 

600 

540 

510 

Sulphuric  Acid  -    - 

•35 

605 

544 

514 

"  16.  If  the  cubic  feet  of  air  to  be  heated  per  minute  be  multiplied  by 
riie  number  of  degrees  it  is  to  be  warmed,  and  the  result  be  divided  by 
twice  the  difference  between  the  temperature  of  the  house  and  that  of  the 
sur&ce  of  the  pipes,  the  result  will  be  the  feet  of  surface  of  iron  pipe,  &c., 
required.  Thus,  if  1000  cubic  feet  per  minute  are  to  be  warmed,  and  the 
extreme  case  is  jsupposed  to  be,  that  when  the  external  air  is  20^  the 
house  should  be  50°;  and,  therefore,  the  air  is  to  be  warmed  30°;  and  with 
water  the  surface  will  be  190°  when  the  water  boils*,  but  only  180°  in  the 
average  state ;  therefbre. 


1000X30 


30000 


=  1 16  feet  of  surface^ 


2(180  —  50)        260 

If  we  employ  brine  for  the  same  case ; 

.1  1000X30  . 

^^°' 2(192-50)  =^"g<^*' 

And,  with  oil, 

1000X30         „     ^         „ 
a/^YQ 5Q\  ™  ^^i  "•  w<^"l"  answer  the  purpose^ 

When  bright  tinned  iron,  earthenware,  &c.,  are  employed  for  pipes,  much 
more  surface  is  necessary. 

^  The  advantage  of  using  a  fluid  which  bears  a  high  temperature  without 
boiling  is  therefore  considerable  in  reducing  the  quantity  of  surface  re- 
quired to  produce  a  giveu  effect  \  oil  requiring  only  one  third  of  the  surface 


^  The  mean  and  extreme  temperatures  for  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don may  be  obtained  from  the  observations  of  Mr.  Daniell,  in  his  Meteoro- 
logical Essays. 

N  4 
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necessary  for  water ;  but  oil  is  very  inflammable,  and  sulphuric  acid  cor- 
rosive. 

"17.  It  is  known  from  experience  that  the  heat  which  raises  the  tem- 
perature of  1  cubic  foot  of  water  1**,  will  heat  2850  cubic  feet  of  air  1®; 
consequently,  if  a  be  the  quantity  of  air  to  be  heated  per  minute  to  t  de- 
grees, and  X  be  the  difference  of  the  temperature  of  water  in  the  apparatus, 
then 

xt  At 

gg^=tt;j«;  orj  2850^  =a  w  at  the  quantity  of  water  in  cubic  feet  that  must 

flow  along  the  pipe  per  minute  to  supply  the  heat ;  and  the  quantity  being 
equal  to  the  velocity  per  minute  multiplied  by  th«  area  of  the  pipe ;  the 
means  of  knowing  whether  the  pipes  be  capable  of  allowing  tne  proper 
quantity  to  flow  along,  or  not,  becomes  easy ;  as  well  as  of  fixing  the 
proper  diameter.  If  any  other  liquor  be  used,  the  number  2850  should  be 
multiplied  by  the  specific  heat  of  that  liquid;  and  then  proceed  as  before. 

"  18.  The  least  quantity  of  liquid  the  apparatus  could  contain  is  double 
the  quantity  cooled  during  the  time  of  making  one  circuit  in  the  pipes, 
which  is  found  by  dividing  the  quantity  w,  as  found  above,  by  the  number 
of  circuits  or  parts  of  a  circuit  made  in  a  minute,  and  comparing  the  velo- 
city with  the  length  of  the  pipes.  Whatever  the  quantity  is  in  excess 
above  this,  is  to  be  considered  a  reserve  of  hot  fluid  to  afford  heat  after  the 
fire  is  out ;  and  the  fire  must  be  so  much  earlier  lighted  as  to  heat  this 
excess  of  water,  as  it  must  be  hot  before  the  surface  can  afford  its  effective 
supply  of  heat.  Hence,  there  is  a  considerable  objection  among  gardeners 
to  large  boilers  and  lar^  reservoirs. 

"  19.  But  the  most  important  of  the  properties  of  the  hot-water  method, 
as  first  tried,  consists  in  the  power  it  has  of  keeping  up  the  temperature 
of  the  house,  for  a  long  period,  without  attention  from  the  attendant ;  and 
it  is  entirely  owing. to  the  excess  of  fluid  that  it  has  this  advantage  over 
steam  heat;  and  the  exact  knowledge  which  we  now  have  of  the  heat 
which  water  contains  in  proportion  to  its  temperature,  enables  us  to  calcu- 
late the  time  the  cooling  of  the  fluid  will  maintain  the  heat  of  a  house ;  for 
if  It  be  the  number  of  degrees  the  water  is  above  the  temperature  of  the 

house,  and  w  its  quantity  in  cubic  feet ;  then,  since •  is  the  quantity  to 

supply  the  house  one  minute,  ^^  ss  the  minutes  the  temperature  of 

the  house  will  be  sustained  by  the  cooling  of  the  water  longer  than  in  a 
house  heated  by  steam  alone.  It  will  be  obvious,  the  actual  Ume  of  coolmg 
will  be  more  than  twice  this  time,  and  the  h^t  afforded  to  the  house  wm 
decrease;  out  this  is  in  some  measure  compensated  for  by  the  solid  parts 
of  the  house  receiving  an  excess  while  the  aj3paratus  is  in  fUU  action,  or 
boilings  and  which  it  affords  a^dn  as  the  house  cools;  a  coinpensation 
taking  place  in  this  maimer,  which  renders  it  easy  enough  to  proportion 
the  quantity  bf  reservoir  with  as  much  ciertainty  as  is  necessary. 

**  20.  The  ordinary  method  of  making  reservoirs  and  boilers  so  large  as 
to  answer  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  heat  duriiig  the  night,  has  4he 
objection  akeady  noticed  of  rendering  it  a  considerable  time  before  the 
apparatus  can  be  raised  to  a  temperature  capable  of  giving  much  heat ;  and 
It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  a  mateiial  improVemeht  to  heat  the  water 
for  a  reserve  of  heat,  by  passing  the  pipes  of  the  apparatus  through  the 
water  so  that  its  temperature  should  be  slowly  raised,  and  the  house 
ir^ceive  heat  during  the  time.  A  small  proportion  of  surface  of  pipe  lyill 
heat  the  water,  because  water  abstracts  heat  from  a  heating  surface  with 
about  twenty  times  the  irapidity  that  air  does  at  the  same  temperatures ; 
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hence,  hy  putting  a  twentieth  part,  m  addition  to  the  surjace  required  (br 
the  house,  through  a  proper  reservoir  of  water,  it  will  be  slowly  raised  to 
nearly  the  same  temperature  as  the  water  in  the  pipes,  and  return  its  heat 

.1     I. .    . Q  ^  ^^^  g^g  ceaaea  to  keep  up  an  excess  of  heat  in  tlie 

ffs  such  sn  an  ■     >      . 

>/the  pipe  pasung  through  it. 


"  21.  Here  is  very  little  strain  an  the  boilers  of  hot-water  apparatus, 
except  in  cases  where  there  is  much  differenceof  level;  and  as  these  rarely 
occur,  consequently  they  may  be  constructed  in  the  best  mode  for  applying 
beat ;  which  is  most  effectively  done  by  having  as  much  bottom  nir&ce  m 

Kssible  with  a  boiler  of  a  given  capacity.  For  burning  a  bushel  of  coals  per 
ur,  the  area  of  the  fire-grate  should  not  be  less  than  8  nor  greater  tlwii 
IGsquare  feet;  and  the  bottom  sur&ce  lour  times  the  area  of  the  grate, 
with  32  ft.  of  side  flue ;  and  a  considerable  advantage  results  from  adopting 
the  larger  proportion  for  the  grate  and  bottom  sunace,  on  account  of  the 
fire  requiring  less  attention. 

"  2S.  The  forms  of  boilers  may  be  varied  in  a  considerable  degree,  i^o- 
vided  the  above  quantity  of  surface  recdves  the  ^ect  of  the  fire.  A 
boiler  in  the  form  of  half  a  hollow  ^linder,  aAbrding  a  great  quantity  of 
fire  and  flue  surface,  is  made  by  Messrs.  Bailey  (J^,  S6.),  and  a  bottle- 
shaped  boiler  (_fig.  26.)  is  made  by  Messrs.  Cottam  and  llallen,  which  has 
a  considerable  quantity  of  fire  and  flue  surface,  compared  with  its  edacity ; 
both  these  are,  therefore,  well  ad^ed  to  cases  where  only  a  small  res^re  . 
of  heat  is  required  for  night.  The  variation  of  the  Scotch  distiller's  boiler 
(^.  27.^  is  also  a  good  form  for  m^taining  the  supply  of  heat  to  tito 
house,  while  a  separate  reservoir  is  warmed  by  part  of  the  pipes.  Another 
mode  (^.  28.)  of  obtaining  a  large  portion  of  fire  and  flue  surfttce  to  a 
small  capacity  may  be  adopted  ;  but  complicated  fonns  have  little  to  recom- 
mend  them,  and  are  expensive,  except  when  so  small  as  to  be  cast  in  iron) 
because  the  fire  should  be  partially  surrounded  by  slow  conductol's  of  heat 
to  prevent  the  dissipation  of  heat  being  too  rBpi<^  and  to  render  the  com- 
bustion of  the  fiiel  perfect,  end,  consequently,  eflective ;  hence,  a  fir&«lace 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  brick  is  better  than  one  in  the  middle  of  the 

"  23.  The  best  mode  of  r^;ulatiitg  the  fire  is  by  meads  of  a  door  to  the 
ash-pit,  having  a  remoter,  first  suggested  by  Dr.  Black,  and  afterwards  put 
in  practice  by  Count  Rumford: 

**  S4.  I  have  now  considered  the  most  hnportaut  points  in  the  construc- 
tion of  a  hot-water  apparatus,  and  have  shown  that  other  fluids  maybe 
qiplied  as  well  as  water,  when  a  more  intense  heating  surloce  is  desirable; 
md  timt  a  reservoir  of  heat'may  be  obtained  without  having  to  wmt  till  a 
large  mass  of  water  be  heated  before  the  heat  has  any^  effect  on  the  house; 
and  these,  I  hope,  will  be  of  some  use  in  the  application  of  this  method  of 
distributiog  heat." 
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58.  On  the  Degeneracy  of  the  larger  and  finer  Varieties  of  Persian 
Melons  in  the  Climate  of  England.  By  Thomas  Andrew  Knighti 
Esq.  r.R.S.  &c.»  President.     Read  Nov.  S.  1829. 

Mr.  Knight  thinks  "  that  it  would  be  stfdiige  if  every  large 
and  excellent  variety  of  melon  did  not  degenerate  under 
our  ordinary  modes  of  culture.  For  every  large  and  excel- 
lent variety  of  melon  must  necessarily  have  been  the  prodiuv 
tion  of  high  culture  and  abundant  food ;  and  a  oontmuance 
of  the  same  measures  which  raised  it  to  its  highly  Improved 
state  must  be  necessary  to  prevent  its  receding  in  successive 
generations  from  that  state.** 

"  Abundant  foody  it  is  true,  is  generally,  perhaps  always,  given  by  the 
British  gardener  to  his  melon  plants ;  but  sufficient  light,  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances,  can  only  be  obtained  during  a  part  of  the  year ; 
and  a  sufficient  breadth  of  foliage  to  enable  the  melon  plant  properly  to 
nourish  a  fruit  of  large  size  and  rich  saccharine  quality,  so  that  it  may 
attain  the  highest  state  of  growth  and  perfection  which  it  is  capable  of 
acquiring,  has  rarely,  and  probably  never,  been  given,  in  any  season  of  the 
year,  by  any  British  gardener.." 

Mr.  Knight  has  cultivated  the  Sweet  Ispahan  melon,  and 
found  it  a  very  superior  variety.  We  shall  give  his  mode 
of  culture  in  his  own  words :  — 

*'  The  taste  and  flavour  of  the  firuit,  under  the  mode  of  culture  which  I 
have  adopted,  and  which  I  shall  proceed  to  describe,  appear  to  me  to  be 
now  quite  as  perfect  as  when  the  variety  first  came  into  my  possession.; 
and  the  weight  of  the  largest  fruit  1  obtained  in  the  last  season  exceeded  by 
inore  than  2  lbs.  the  weight  of  the  largest  which  I  raised  under  the  same 
mode  of  culture  from  tne  seeds  first  put  into  my  possession,  it  having 
weighed  10  lb.  6  oz. 

"  I  have  cultivated  this  variety  generally  in  a  brick  pit  surrounded  by 
hollow  walls,  through  which  warm  atmospheric  air  at  all  times  enters  abun- 
dantly ;  putting  each  plant  in  a  separate  large  pot,  and  sufiering  it  to  bear 
one  melon  only.  But  the  fruits  set  and  succeed  sufficiently  well  in  a  com- 
mon hot-bed ;  and  the  important  point  to  which  I  wish  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  the  gardener  is,  the  weight  of  fruit  which  any  given  extent  of  glass 
roof  is  C£^able  of  produci^  in  high  perfection.  I  have  found  that  13  in. 
square  of  glass  roof  will  arord  me  1  lb.  of  excellent  fruit ;  but  I  sometimes 
obtain  more :  thoi^h,  whenever  I  wish  to  save  seeds,  my  wishes  are  to 
have  rather  less.  This  quantity  will  probably  appear  small  to  many  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  cultivating  some  other  varieties ;  but,  if  the  roof  of  a 
vinery  were  seen  with  a  bunch  of  grapes  of  1  lb.  weight,  at  13  in.  distance 
from  each  otlier  over  the  whole  extent  of  its  roof,  the  crop  would  be 
thought  extremely  great ;  though  the  vine  has  always  the  advantage  of 
having  its  roots  and  stems,  and  leaves  and  blossoms,  prepared  in  the  pre>; 
ceding  year^  whilst  the  melon  plant  has  6very  thing  to  do  within  the  spacO 
of  three  or  four  months. 

**  The  rind  of  the  Ispahan,  us  of  other  Persian  melons,  being  very  soft  and 
thin,  the  fruit  is  apt  to  sustain  injury  upon  its  under  side,  if  it  be  not  pro^ 
perly  supported ;  and  I,  therefore,  when  I  raise  any  of  those  varieties  m  a 
notched,  always  place  the  fruit,  whilst  verv  young,  upon  a  little  machine  in 
the  form  of  a  short  broad  ladder,  of  1  ft.  long  and  4  in.  wide.  This,  which 
has  four  slender  cross  bars,  is  supported  at  its  comers  by  four  forked  p^, 
which  are  stuck  into  the  mould  of  the  bed ;  and  the  fruit  is  thus  raised 
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some  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  mould  of  the  bed,  and  exposed  to 
light,  whilst  the  air  is  permitted  to  pass  freely  under  it.  I  send  a  few  seeds 
of  the  large  melon  above  mentioned,  with  the  hope  that  some  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Society  will  succeed  as  well  in  cultivating  the  variety  as  I  have 
done ;  and  that  they  will  find  it,  as  I  have  done,  superior  in  merit  to  any  of 
those  which  have  subsequently  been  imported  from  Persia. 

**  Whenever  it  is  my  wish  to  obtain  seeds  of  the  Ispahan  melon,  I  do  not 
sow  its  seeds  earlier  than  the  middle  of  April,  that  my  plants  may  grow  and 
blossom  in  June,  during  the  brightest  weather  of  our  climate,  and  ripen 
their  fruit  early  in  August. 

'^  I  have  some  reasons  for  believing  that  very  valuable  varieties  of  the 
melon  may  be  obtained,  for  one  generation  at  least,  by  cross-breeding 
between  the  smaller  and  more  hardy  varieties  of  green  and  white  fieshed 
melons  and  the  lar^e  Persian  varieties.  I  obtained  from  one  of  our  mem« 
hers.  Captain  Rainier,  R.  |^.  (to  whom  our  gardens  are  indebted  for  some 
other  valuable  articles),  a  melon  of  a  very  singular  character,  from  the 
seeds  of  which,  and  the  pollen  of  the  Ispahan  melon,  1  obtained  plants  ot 
more  hardy  and  productive  habits  than  those  of  the  Ispahan  melon,  and 
which  afibrded  miit  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior  to  that.  The  colour  of  the 
above-mentioned,  which  -I  received  firom  Obtain  Rainier,  is  pale  green, 
with  longitudinal  stripes  of  very  deep  green ;  and  being  very  long  and  slen- 
der whilst  young,  it  excited  in  the  minds  of  several  persons,  when  they  first 
saw  it,  the  idea  of  a  snake  l3^ng  amongst  the  leaves  of  the  plant.  During 
the  growth  of  the  fruit  the  pale  green  part  of  it  acquires  a  very  bright  yel- 
low colour,  and  this,  as  the  fruit  approaches  maturity,  slowly  fades  into  the 
colour  of  box-wood.  Its  flesh  being  green  and  of  good  quality,  though 
inferior  in  richness  to  that  of  the  Ispahan,  and  the  plants  extremely  pro- 
ductive of  fruit,  I  introduced  the  pollen  of  the  Ispahan  melon  into  its 
blossoms  with  very  beneficial  effects  upon  the  offspring.  In  the  last  season, 
I  again  introduced  the  pollen  of  the  Ispahan  melon  into  the  blossoms  of 
the  cross-bred  varieties ;  and  from  the  seeds  thus  obtained,  of  which  I  send 
a  small  number,  I  confidently  expect  fruit  of  very  great  excellence.  It  is, 
I  believe,  very  generally  supposed  that  the  offspring  of  cross*bred  plants, 
as  well  as  of  cross-bred  animals,  usually  present  great  irregularity  and 
variety  of  character ;  but  if  a  male  of  permanent  habits,  and,  of  course, 
not  cross-bred,  be  selected,  that  will  completely  overrule  the  disposition  to 
sport  irregularly  in  the  cross-bred  variety  alike  in  the  animal  and  vegetable 
world,  the  permanent  habit  always  controlling  and  prevailing  over  the  va- 
riable. The  finest  varieties  of  melons  are  usually  supposed  by  gardeners 
to  be,  comparatively  with  the  pine-apple,  fruits  of  easy  culture :  but  eXpe|- 
rience  has  led  me  to  draw  a  contrary  conclusion,  and  to  believe  that  mor^ 
skill,  and  still  more  trouble  and  attention,  are  requisite,  in  almost  all  sea- 
sons, to  insure  a  crop  of  melons  in  the  highest  state  of  perfection  which 
that  fruit  is  capable  of  acquiring.  If  the  leaves  of  a  melon  plant  be  sud¥ 
denly  exposed  to  the  influence  of  the  sun  in  a  bright  day,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded a  few  cloudy  days,  for  a  short  time  only,  they  frequently  become 
irreparably  injured.  If  the  air  of  the  bed  be  kept  a  little  too  damp,  the  stems 
of  tne  plants  oflen  canker,  and  the  leaves  and  stalks  sustain  injury  in  the 
common  hot-bed ;  and  if  the  air  be  too  dr^,  the  plants,  and  consequently 
the  fruit,  are  ii^jured  by  the  depredations  of  the  red  spider.  The  pine-apple, 
on  the  contrary,  I  have  found  (as  I  have  stated  in  former  communications) 
to  be  a  plant  of  very  easy  culture ;  and  I  much  doubt  whether  any  pine- 
stove  in  the  kingdom  at  the  present  moment  contains  as  fine  plants  at  the 
Bame  age,  and  confined  within  the  same  limits,  as  my  houses  contain,  and 
I  am  quite  certain  that  the  time  and  trouble  expended  in  the  care  of  these 
is  not  one  fourth  part  as.  much  as  an  equal  extent  of  melon-beds  would 
have  required  dunng  any  given  period  of  the  growth  of  the  pine-apple 
plants." 

(To  be  continued,') 
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24«.  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  Onions.    By  Andrew  Duncan, 
sen.  M.D.  and  Pres.   Dated  Sept.  1. 1818.  Read  Sept.  8. 1818. 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  recommend  the  transplant- 
ing of  onions  as  generally  as  leeks.  Dr.  Duncan  says  he  is 
old  enough  to  remember  when  transplanted  leeks  were  rarely 
to  be  met  with  in  any  garden,  and  he  does  not  despair  of 
living  long  enough  to  see  the  transplanting  of  onions  become 
as  general.  The  practice  is  constantly  adopted  by  Mr.  M ax> 
donald  of  Dalkeith,  who  puts  soot  about  the  roots,  and  by 
that  means  efiectually  protects  the  plants  from  the  grub.  Dr. 
Baird,  from  Bombay,  states  that  transplanting  onions  has 
been  long  the  universal  practice  at  some  of  our  settlements 
in  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  in  many  parts  of  the  Ma- 
labar coast  In  the  latter  country,  young  onion  plants  for 
transplanting  are  as  currently  sold  as  cabbage  plants  are  in 
the  Edinburgh  market.  James  Warre,  Esq.,  says  the  prac- 
tice is  common  in  Portugal,  and  thus  describes  it :  —  "  Sow 
the  seed  about  the  end  of  November  or  December,  on  a 
moderate  hot-bed,  covered  with  a  few  inches  of  rich  good 
mould,  iii  d  Warm  situation,  merely  sheltered  firom  the  slight 
frosts  by  mats.  When  the  plants  are  about  the  size  of  a 
large  swan's  quill,  or  about  April,  they  are  transplanted  on  a 
rich  light  mould,  well  manured  te^tVA  old  rotten  dung,  the  plants 
at  the  distance  of  about  9  in.  each  way,  generally  in  beds,  for 
the  convenience  of  access,  laying  the  plants  flat,  covering 
lightly  the  beard  or  root,  and  part  only  of  the  bulbj  with  rich 
mould,  well  mixed  with  two  thirds  of  old  rotten  dung ;  water- 
ing, if  the  weather  is  dry,  until  they  have  taken  root ;  sub- 
sequently occasionally  breaking  the  earth  by  lightly  hoeing, 
keeping  them  perfectiy  clean  from  weeds,  watering  frequently, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  weather.  There  they  have  fre- 
quently means  to  water  by  irrigation,  when,  upon  rich  soils, 
they  can  grow  them  to  a  great  size,  particularly  when  they 
let  the  water  run  through  small  heaps  of  dung ;  though, 
when  that  is  practised,  or  much  water  given,  the  onions  do 
not  keep  so  long  as  others.  When  ripe,  they  draw  them 
gently  from  the  ground,  give  a  twitch  to  the  tops,  and  leave 
them  to  season  on  the  ground  for  a  few  days  before  housing, 
when  they  directly  bind  them  into  ropes  with  dry  straw,  not 
permitting  them  to  sweat  in  a  heap.  Their  preservation 
much  depends  upon  the  weather  being  dry  and  good  when 
housed,  and  on  their  not  being  bruised." 
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25*   Remarks t  1.   On  the  Propagating  ^  certain  Plants  hy  Cut'- 
tings ;   2.  On  the  Inuring  of  certain  Plants  to  our  Climate  ;  3* . 
On  the  Grafting  of  Orange   Trees*    By  Mr.  John  Machray» . 
ErroL     Read  ]^bruary  2.  1826. 

AsXav  argoph;^llus,  P^us  japonica,  Abcuba  jap6nica,  the 
stripe->leaved  bramble,  and  die  broad  and  narrow  leaved 
myrdes,  are  rooted  in  an  open  soil,  under  hand-glasses,-placed 
at  the  bottom  of  the  south  side  of  a  north  wall.  The  cuttings 
are  put  in  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember, from  4  in.  to  6  in.  long,  of  last  summer's  shoots. 
They  are  matted  up  during  the  winter  months,  opened  in 
March,  and  by  the  end  of  June  they  have  struck  roots.  No 
air  is  admitted  to  the  cuttings  from  the  time  of  planting  to 
the  end  of  the  July  following,  except  what  may  be  unavoid- 
ably given  during  the  time  of  watering. 

Oranges  are  grafted  on  lemon  stocks  in  March,  by  the  slit 
method,  and  a  little  moist  moss  tied  round  the  parts  joined^ 
instead  of  clay.  With  bottom-heat,  bell-glasses,  and  shading, 
they  begin  to  push  in  ten  days,  and  in  a  fortnight  have 
made  shoots  1  fu  long.     The  rest  is  routine. 

26.  Description  of  an  improved  Flotoer-potf  toith  an  interior  mov" 
able  Bottom.  By  James  Howison,  Esq.,  of  Crossbum  House*. 
Read  Sept.  2. 1824. 

These  pots  are  not  tapered;  the  false  bottom  is  made  of 
the  same  materials  as  the  pot,  raised  a  little  in  the  middle, 
and  full  of  holes  for  the  exit  of  water,  made  wider  in  the 
loweisthan  in  the  upper  side.  In  shifting  plants  in  such  pots, 
the  ball  is  forced  out,  by  pressure  against  a  peg  fixed  in  a 
small  piece  of  board,  which  Mr.  Howison  calls  a  shifting 
stand.  We  object  to  the  plan  altogether,  because  the  extre- 
mities of  the  fibres  must  be  injured  by  continued  friction 
against  the  inside  of  the  cylinder  in  pressing  the  ball  upwards ; 
in  the  common  conical  pot  the  fibres  are  not  injured  in  the 
slightest  degree.  Mr.  Howison,  however,  has  used  these  pots 
with  great  satisfaction. 

27.  Remarks  on  some  Species  of  Edible  Gourds^  and  on  the  Modes 
of  dressing  them  Jbr  Table.  By  Mr.  Daniel  Crichton,  Minto 
Garden,  Nov.  19.  1827.     Read  March  6.  1828. 

Mr.  Crichton  prefers  the  cheese  gourd,  some  of  which  have 
weighed  with  him  1  cwt.,  and  the  vegetable  marrow ;  but  he 
very  judiciously  attaches  much  more  importance  to  the  kind 
of  cookery  than  to  the  variety  cultivated.  He,  therefore, 
subjoins  the  three  following  receipts,  as  used  at  "  Minto  by 
M.  Victor  Desaurty,  a  cook  eminent  in  his  profession.'* 
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*'  7b  mate  Soup  of  the  Cheese  Gourd.  —  Take  the  flei^y 
part  of  the  gourd  when  ripe^  and  cut  it  into  small  pieces ; 
put  it  into  a  pan  with  a  small  bit  of  butter,  set  it  upon  a  slow 
fire  until  it  melt  down  to  a  pur^ ;  then  add  milk  in  the  pro- 
portion of  half  a  gallon  to  4  lbs.  of  gourd ;  let  it  boil  a  short 
time  with  a  little  salt  and  sugar,  enough  to  make  it  taste  a 
little  sweet ;  then  cut  some  slices  of  bread  very  thin,,  toast  it 
very  well,  and  cut  them  into^smaU  dice;  put  them  in^^a  disW 
and  pour  the  pur£  over,  and  serve  it  up*" 

**  Cheese  Gourd  dressed  in  the  Spanish  Way.  —  When  ripe^ 
cut  the  fleshy  part  into  slices  about  half  an  inch  thick ;  score 
it  across  into  small  dice  about  half  through  cme  side  of  the 
slices ;  scrape  a  little  of  the  fat  of  bacon,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a  litde  parsley,  shallots,  and  mushrooms, 
chopped  very  small,  adding  a  little  salt  and  pepper;  put 
them  on  a  slow  fire  to  fry  a  little,  and  place  this  seasoning 
upon  the  cut  sides  of  the  gourd  slices.  Put  the  whole  into 
^  quick  oven,  with  a  litde  butter  or  olive  oil;  and,  when 
baked  a  little,  iserve  up  the  dish." 

"  To  dress  Vegetable  Marrow,  — Take  the  fruit  when  about 
half  grown ;  cut  it  lengthways  through  the  middle  (if  large, 
cut  into  three  or  four  slices) ;  take  off  the  outer  skin ;  cut 
into  small  dice,  about  half  through  one  side  of  the  slices ; 
then  scrape  a  little  of  the  fat  of  bacon,  and  put  it  into  a 
saucepan,  with  a  little  parsley,  shallots,  and  mushrooms^ 
chopped  very  small,  and  let  them  fry  a  little ;  then  add  about 
a  table->spoonful  of  flour,  with  a  little  salt  and  pepper,  mixed 
all  together ;  then  put  the  slices  of  the  vegetable  marrow  into 
a  stewpan  with  a  cover,  and  put  the  fried  seasoning  over  the 
slices,  and  let  them  stew  a  little  on  a  slow  fire,  with  a  litde 
fire  on  the  cover.     When  enough  done,  serve  up." 

The  Society's  silver  medal  was  given  to  Mr.  Crichton  for 
this  communication ;  it  should  have  been  given  to  the  cook. 

St8«  On  the  Keeping  qfjpples.  By  Mr.  Wm.  Oliver,  Gardener  to 
the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn.  Dated  Dysart  House, 
Oct.  31.  1827.     Read  March  6.  1827. 

The  fruits-room  ought  to  be  placed  in  a  dry  cold  shady 
situation,  free  from  wet,  and  sunk  3  fl.  or  4  fk.  in  the  ground. 
The  shelves  should  be  of  beech  or  sycamore,  about  2  fl.  wide 
and  10  in.  asunder.  Fir  shelving  tastes  the  fruit.  There  is 
no  need  of  fire  in  fruit-rooms,  for  a  little  frost  does  not  injure 
apples.  There  ought  to  be.  ventilators,  as  a  good  deal  of  air 
is  necessary  after  the  fruit  is  first  gathered  and  stored. 

When  the  apples  begin  to  drop,  the  ripest  are  gathered, 
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and  taken  to  the  firuit^room  in  shallow  baskets.  These  are 
taken  singly  out  of  the  baskets,  and  placed  upon  the  shelves. 

**  After  the  apples  have  been  ten  or  twelve  days  on  the 
shdves,  the  process  of  sweating  is  considered  as  accomplished* 
They  are  then  wiped  one  by  one  with  clean  soft  cloths ;  by 
this  means  a  kind  of  coat  or  shell  is  formed,  which  proves  a 
safeguard  to  the  firuit.  The  shelves  are  wiped  at  the  same 
time  on  both  sides  until  quite  dry.  During  the  whole  time 
the  apples  are  in  sweat,  plenty  of  air  is  admitted,  if  the  vrea- 
ther  is  dear  and  dry ;  but,  if  damp,  the  room  is  entirely  shut 
up.  I  think  it  is  when  the  apples  are  sweating  that  they  im- 
bibe the  flavour  of  whatever  materials  they  are  laid  upon ; 
and,  if  due  attention  is  given  to  them  at  that  time,  there  is 
little  chance  of  their  afterwards  acquiring  any  bad  taste.'' 

The  fruit  is  turned  over  about  the  end  of  January,  and, 
with  the  shelves,  wiped,  if  any  moisture  appears.  After  this 
time  the  romn  is  closely  shut  up ;  for  the  admission  of  much 
air,  after  the  end  of  January,  is  found  to  occasion  shrivelling. 
All  the  time  the  fruit  is  in  the  room  it  is  carefrilly  looked 
over  every  four  or  five  days ;  and  in  the  month  of  August  it  is 
handled  with  gloves,  the  hands  of  gardeners  being  generally 
moist  at  that  season.  When  apples  are  frozen,  no  artificial 
means  must  be  used  to  thaw  them.  If,  when  in  sweating, 
they  are  affected  by  the  frost  or  damp,  they  will  be  materially 
injured. 

"  I  have  gathered  apples,  and  laid  them  upon  one  another 
in  large  baskets  in  a  vinery,  kept  up  to  about  60**  Fahr.,  for 
ten  days  or  a  fortnight :  they  were  then  covered  with  sweat. 
I  had  them  wiped,  conveyed  to  the  fruit-room,  and  laid  on  the 
shelves,  as  already  described.  I  have  never  found  the  flavour 
of  apples  treated  in  this  way  to  be  in  the  least  impaired." 

An  extra^medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Oliver  for  this  paper. 

29.  On  preparing  a  light  Garden  Soil  for  Carrots  and  for  Onions* 
By  Mr.  Peter  Campbell,  Gardener  to  James  HainiltOD,  Esq.,  of 
Bangour,  Coalston,  near  Haddington.    Read  March  6.  1828. 

The  carrots  on  this  light  soil  had  been  pierced  to  the  heart 
by  white  maggots  or  worms,  which  no  application  had  been 
found  to  destroy.  Recourse  was  had  to  the  plan  of  trench- 
ing in  a  mixture  of  old  turf  and  quicklime,  at  the  rate  of  80 
loads  per  acre;  and  on  this  the  carrots  ^*grew  as  good  as 
could  be  wished  for,  and  free  of  any  insect" 

Mr.  Campbell  takes  up  his  carrots  in  dry  weather  in  Oc- 
tober ;  cuts  off"  about  half  an  inch  of  the  carrots  along  with 
the  tops,  so  as  to  prevent  them  from  springing;  as,  when  they 
spring,  it  takes  away  both  the  substance  and  the  flavour  of 
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the  carrots.  He  then  digs  out  a  pit  about  1  ft.  below  the  sur^ 
face  of  the  ground,  of  whatever  size  maybe  requisite  to  hold 
his  winter  stock,  and  builds  the  carrots  neatly  upon  it,  with 
the  top  ends  out  in  the  form  of  a  cone,  ^^  without  mixing  any 
sand  amongst  them,  or  even  straw  on  the  outside  of  them,  but 
covering  the  pit  witfi  earth  to  the  depth  of  12  or  14  in.*'  To 
prove  that  carrots  may  be  kept  a  long  time  in  this  way,  Mr. 
Campbell  has  kept  carrots  of  crop  1817  till  March  1819.  It 
may  be  noticed  as  a  curious  fact,  that,  in  the  course  of  this 
time,  the  carrots  had  grown  about  2  in.  longer  at  their  smaller 
ends. 

Onions  are  preserved  from  the  maggot  and  rot  by  watering 
the  beds  with  lime-water  "  to  that  degree  that  the  lime  lay 
one  eighth  part  of  an  inch  upon  the  beds.*' 

30.  On  the  upright  Training  of  Garden  Rose  Bushes f  and  of  the 
Cydhnia  jap6nita*  By  Mr.  jfohn  Dick,  Gardener  at  Ballindean. 
Read  March  6.  1828. 

Standard  roses  are  formed  without  grafting  or  budding, 
simply  by  training  up  one  of  the  strongest  shoots  of  a  dwarf 
plant.  At  Ballindean,  on  a  sloping  bank,  130  kinds  are 
trained  in  this  manner ;  and,  rising  above  one  another  like  an 
amphitheatre,  have  a  very  fine  efiect. 

The  Cyd6nia  japonica  is  trained  to  a  stake,  and,  after  tf 
time,  forms  a  tolerable  standard. 

31.  Account  of  Oiled  Paper  Frames  for  protecting  the  Blossom  of 
Wall  Trees.     By  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  Gardener  to  Thomas 

.    Bruce,  Esq.,  at  Grangemuir.     Read  Sept.  1816. 

Various  methods  of  protecting  the  blossom  of  wall  trees  in 
the  garden  at  Grangemuir,  but  the  oiled  paper  frames  gave 
the  greatest  satisfaction.  Their  construction  and  appTica* 
tion  are  very  simple.  The  frames  are  made  of  any  size, 
to  answer  the  height  of  the  wall.  Those  used  at  Grange- 
muir were  5  ft.  by  3  ft. ;  "  the  thickness  of  the  wood  an  inch 
and  a  half  square,  having  five  cross-bars  mortised  into  the 
sides.  Further,  to  support  the  paper,  each  firame  is  wrought 
with  strong  packthread,  about  9  in.  square ;  and  the  pack- 
thread is  fixed  with  white  tacks.  The  frame  thus  constructed 
is  covered  with  coarse  writing-paper,  pasted  to  the  wood  and 
packthread  with  well-made  paste.  The  paper  should  not  be 
drawn  very  tight  when  first  put  on,  as  it  is  apt  to  crack  in 
hot  sunshine.  When  the  paste  is  perfectly  dry,  a  coating  of 
boiled  linseed  oil  is  laid  on  both  sides  of  the  paper  with  a 
paint  brush."  One  ounce  of  fine  white  lead,  well  mixed  with 
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every  pint  of  oil  before  using,  makes  the  paper  more  durable, 
and  gives  it  more  transparency. 

Different  methods  may  be  adopted  of  fixing  the  frames 
against  the  wall.  Mr.  Smith  placed  temporary  rafters,  with 
the  lower  ends  2  ft.  from  the  wall,  and  4  in.  in  the  ground ; 
the  top  of  the  rafter  made  fast  to  a  projecting  board,  in  the 
manner  of  a  coping,  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  ITie  frames  are 
made  secure  to  the  rafters  by  short  slips  of  wood  nailed  across 
each  rafter,  so  as  to  serve  as  buttons  or  caps  for  keeping  down 
the  frames.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that,  between  these  caps  and 
the  rafter,  there  must  be  a  space  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit 
of  the  frames  being  slipped  up  and  down,  for  the  purpose  of 
inspection  or  giving  air.  To  close  the  triangular  ends  of  the 
spaces  thus  covered,  triangular  rafters  are  formed.  The  cost 
of  the  frames,  5  ft.  by  3  ft.,  is  35.  each  ;  their  repair  35.  yearly 
for  oil  and  paper ;  and  the  work  is  done  in  bad  weather, 
when  the  men  cannot  labour  out  of  doors. 

The  frames  are  put  on  when  the  blossoms  are  "  pretty 
well  out,"  and  kept  on  till  the  fruit  is  set  and  beginning  to 
swell.  Mr.  Smith  received  the  Society's  silver  medal  for  this 
communication.  We  have  no  doubt  of  its  perfect  success ; 
but  we  prefer  protection  by  woollen  netting,  as  not  only 
cheaper,  when  the  repairs  are  taken  into  account,  but  in- 
comparably more  neat,  and  even  elegant:  we  say  elegant, 
because  the  netting,  and  the  manner  in  which  it  is  fixed,  have 
nothing  of  that  heavy,  cumbrous,  and  at  the  same  time  make- 
shift appearance,  which  wooden  rafters  stuck  in  the  ground, 
and  soiled  paper  sashes,  such  as  carpenters  substitute  for 
glass  windows  when  they  are  putting  up  new  buildings,  have 
in  a  garden.  The  products  of  luxury  and  refinement  are 
not,  in  joxxr  opinion  at  least,  worth  obtaining,  unless  they  cian 
be  attained  by  refined  means.  We  should  prefer  purchasing 
our  pine-dapples,  peaches,  and  grapes  in  the  market,  or  going 
without  them  altogether,  to  growing  them  in  wretched  struc- 
tures, among  all  manner  of  litter,  disorder,  and  niggardliness. 
We  mean  these  observations  to  apply  generally,  and  by  no 
means  to  Grangemuir  more  than  to  a  thousand  other  places. 

The  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  these  oiled-paper  frames. 

32.  Notice  of  an  improved  Mode  of  glazing  Hot-house  Sashes.    By 
John  Robison,  Esq.     Read  June  7.  1837. 

The  method  proposed  is  that  of  cutting  the  panes  into  long 
rhomboids,  as  invented  by  Mr.  David  Stuart,  and  adopted 
by  him  in  his  patent  hot-houses.  (See  Encyc.  of  Gard.^ 
fig.  265.  c.) 

V0L.VII.  — No.  31.  o 
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33.  Account  of  Steam  Pits  for  the  Culture  of  Melons  at  RockviUey 
in  East  Lothian.  By  Peter  Dewar,  Rockville,  Sept.  4.  1827* 
Read  Sept.  6.  1827. 

The  steam-pipes  are  made  of  potter's  clay,  and  are  laid  in 
a  bed  of  earth,  2  ft.  below  the  surface,  and  there  is  also  a  pipe 
of  the  same  material  above  the  surface. 

34.  Notice  regarding  the  Ionian  Melon  and  the  Malta  Melon,  By 
Mr.  Daniel  Crichton,  Gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Minto.     Read  August  2.  1827. 

The  Ionian  green-fleshed  melon  is  an  excellent  early  or 
summer  fruit,  and  the  Malta  melon  is  an  excellent  fruit  either 
for  summer  use  or  for  keeping.  If  grown  late  in  the  season, 
and  cut  before  it  is  too  ripe  on  the  plant,  it  will  keep  many 
weeks.     The  silver  medal. 

35.  Notice  regarding  the  Cause  of  Canker,  the  Natural  Histort/  of 
the  Red  Spider^  Sfc»  By  Mr.  Wm.  Blair,  Mount  Stuart.  Read 
March  1.  1827. 

Mr.  Blair  is  of  opinion  that  the  canker  arises  from  an  un- 
fitness in  both  soil  and  climate ;  and,  as  a  bad  soil  makes  a 
bad  climate,  he  concludes  that  the  best  way  to  prevent  the 
canker  is  to  form  gardens  only  on  fertile  soUs.  Many  hardy 
as  well  as  in-door  plants  are  liable  to  be  infested  with  the 
red  spider,  of  which  there  appear  to  be  several  species* 
Mr.  Blair  paints  the  bark  of  the  stems  and  branches  wholly 
over  with  a  mixture  of  tobacco  liquor,  sulphur,  and  a  little 
turpentine  during  winter ;  and  no  insects  of  any  kind  appear 
during  the  following  summer. 

36.  Notice  regarding  Indian  Satos.   By  John  Robison,  Esq.    Read 

Nov.  11.  1825. 

The  Indian  pole-saw  (^.  30.)  has  "  a  blade  4  in.  broad^ 
30 


and  18  in.  long,  fixed  to  a  pole-handle  of  any  required  length ; 
the  line  of  the  teeth  should  be  inclined  a  few  degrees  from 
the  line  of  the  pole,  to  allow  of  the  saw  cutting  easily  with- 
out any  pressure  on  the  handle." 

The  Indian  hand-saw  (Jig.  31.)  has  a  blade  of  the  same 
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Nze  as  that  of  the  pole-saw,  and  a  gripe  or  handle,  which 
should  be  such  as  to  bring  the  forefinger  and  the  thumb  of 
the  right  hand  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  teeth  of  the  blade. 

The  sole  advantage  of  these  saws  consists  in  their  operating 
by  pulling  instead  of  by  thrusting.  As  they  have  stiffness 
enough  to  carry  them  through  the  wood  when  not  cuttings 
there  can  be  no  possibility  of  bending  or  breaking  them 
during  the  pulling  and  cutting. 

37.  On  the  Utility  of  gathering  unripe  Tomatoes,  and  maturing 
them  on  Shelves  in  Hot-houses.  By  Mr.  Wm.  M*Murtrie,  Gar- 
dener to  Lord  Anson,  Shugborough  Gardens.  Read  April  5. 
1827. 

The  tomato  ripens  with  difficulty  on  the  open  walls  in 
Staffordshire.  About  the  20th  of  October,  Mr.  M'Murtrie 
cuts  all  the  fruit  that  may  have  ripened  and  the  best-swelled 
green  fruit.  The  latter  he  places  in  a  stove  or  hot-house,  and 
Jn  three  weeks  or  a  month  they  ripen  as  well,  acquire  as  fine 
a  colour,  and  are  as  good  in  every  respect,  as  if  they  had  come 
to  maturity  out  of  doors.  Another  gathering,  to  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  was  made  about  the  end  of  October. 
Those  who  have  not  a  hot-house  may  hang  them  up  in  a 
warm  kitchen.  The  consumption  at  Shugborough  is  about 
two  bushels  a  year,  which  are  produced  by  about  80  plants. 

38.  On  budding  the  Peach  upon  the  Apricot,     By  Mr.  W.  M*Mur- 

trie.     Read  April  5.  1827. 

In  1824,  Mr.  M'Murtrie  inserted  a  quantity  of  peach-tree 
buds  in  the  branches  of  Moor  Park  apricots,  which  made 
fine  healthy  wood,  and  in  1826  produced  fruit  far  superior  to 
that  on  the  peach  trees.  Mr.  M'Murtrie  is  not  prepared  to 
say  from  what  cause,  but  merely  speaks  as  to  the  fact.  In  a 
postscript,  dated  April,  1828,  he  states  that  his  expectations 
were  fully  realised  by  crop  1827.  "  The  fruit  was  larger 
and  finer  than  that  on  the  peach  trees ;  which  confirms  me 
in  the  opinion  that  the  practice  will  be  of  utility." 

S9.    Hints  and  Notices  connected  with   Horticulture,     By  John 
Murray,  Esq.  F.L.S.  &c.     Read  June  7.  1821. 

Uniformity  of  Insular  Climate,  "  The  ocean  preserves 
a  uniform  temperature  unknown  to  inland  countries ;  and 
the  difference  in  its  waters,  between  the  summer  and  brumal 
months,  will  not  exceed  3°  or  4**  Fahrenheit.  Small  islands 
will  especially  participate  in  this  uniformity ;  for  the  air  in- 
cumbent on  the  bosom  of  the  great  deep  will  receive  the 
impress  of  its  temperature  from  that  on  which  it  constantly 
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reposes,  and  is  in  contact ;  and  this  again,  blending  with  that 
over  the  islet,  will  maintain  an  equilibrium  of  temperature^ 
and  protect  it  from  sudden  vicissitudes." 

Camellia,  japdnica,  A  plant  of  this  shrub  has  withstood  the 
severity  of  the  winters  of  1819  and  1820,  in  the  garden  of 
Mr,  Welsh,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Inverness,  The  plaiit 
has  grown  ever  since  on  the  face  of  a  dry  sandy  bank,  with  a 
south-west  aspect  and  an  inclination  of  45°,  nearly  a  mile 
from  the  sea.  Plants  intended  to  be  acclimated,  Mr.  Murray 
justly  observes,  should  never  be  too  small. 

Presavalion  of  Fruits.  In  the  north  of  Italy,  grapes 
gathered  in  dry  weather,  and  freed  from  such  as  are  bruised 
or  spoiled,  are  placed  gendy,  stratum  upon  stratum,  in  a  box, 
to  the  amount  of  three  or  four  layers,  with  thin  layers  of 
peach  leaves  between.  The  boxes  are  then  placed  on  shelved 
in  a  dry  airy  room,  and  the  grapes  keep  well  till  the  January 
or  February  following. 

Fruits  in  Domestic  Wines,  "  In  the  south  of  Italy,  the 
Italians  suspend  the  bunches  of  grapes  to  the  ceiling  of  roomii 
and  in  outsheds,  and  the  taste  acquired  is  sweeter  than  before, 
in  which,  too,  the  flavour  of  the  raisin  predominates.  If 
ripe  gooseberries  or  currants  be  permitted  to  remain  pendent 
on  the  bush,  additional  saccharine  matter  seems  to  be  elabo- 
rated, and  the  fruit  becomes  much  sweeter.*' 

On  Wall  Trees.  "  It  would  be  well,  could  we  so  adjust 
our  trees  to  the  wall,  as  to  make  removal  during  winter  and 
early  spring  frosts  practicable.  We  would  thus  be  able  to 
triumph  over  the  destructive  ravages  of  frosts  on  the  early 
blossom,  and  also  to  clear  away  the  chrysalids  and  ova  of 
insects,  with  decaying  leaves  and  other  causes  and  sources 
of  injury." 

40.  On  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillars^  and  the  Application  of  Heat  for 
their  Destruction.  By  Robert  Thom,  Esq.,  Rothesay.  Read 
Dec.  7.  1820. 

Mr.  Thom  observes,  "  that  instead  of  one  brood  in  the 
season,  as  described  by  all  former  writers  on  the  subject, 
there  are  often  four  or  five  distinct  generations ;  and  that  two 
flies,  coming  up  in  the  spring,  may  in  that  season  produce 
above  sixty  millions  of  caterpillars.  During  the  whole  of  last 
spring  and  summer  a  regular  succession  of  these  pupae  was 
confined  in  pots,  filled  with  earth,  and  placed  in  the  garden, 
so  as  to  have  the  same  exposure  as  those  that  went  into  the 
earth  beside  the  bushes.  Various  ingredients  were  put  into 
these  pots  with  the  view  of  killing  the  pupae,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose ;  the  flies  still  continued  to  come  up  at  the  usual  periods^ 
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till  the  26th  of  June,  when  all  at  once  they  ceased;  nor  did 
any  that  were  in  the  pupa  state  in  these  pots  ever  come  up 
afterwards. 

"  Suspecting  that  the  great  heat  of  the  weather  at  this  time 
either  killed  them  or  delayed  their  coming  up,  I  placed  a  pot 
containing  pupse  (that  had  just  gone  down  in  the  shade),  in  a 
cool  cellar,  and  at  the  usual  period  the  flies  came  up. 

"  I  then  took  a  number  of  pots  (filled  with  earth),  con- 
taining pupee  fully  incrusted ;  upon  some  of  which  I  poured 
boiling  water;  upon  some  unslacked  lime,  pounded  to  the 
size  of  small  peas,  was  put,  and  mixed  with  the  earth  2  in. 
deep ;  others  were  allowed  to  remain  as  they  were.  Flies 
from  the  last  came  up  at  the  usual  time ;  but  those  that  re- 
ceived the  lime  or  the  hot  water  never  produced  flies.  This 
was  repeated  several  times,  and  always  with  the  same  result. 

"  In  winter,  therefore,  when  all  these  insects  are  in  the 
pupa  state,  I  would  advise  cultivators  to  lift  about  2  in.  deep 
from  the  surface  of  the  soil  in  the  gooseberry  plots,  then  to 
spread  on  hot  lime,  pounded,  as  before  noticed,  about  three 
times  as  thick  as  ordinary  liming,  and  return  the  lifted  soil 
over  the  lime,  keeping  still  the  old  surface  uppermost,  and 
clapping  the  soil  gently  down  with  the  back  of  the  spade. 
Great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  lime  is  unslacked  and 
regularly  spread,  as  it  is  merely  the  heat  produced  by  slacking 
that  kills  them.  If  the  lime  is  too  much  for  the  soil,  it  may 
be  exchanged  in  the  spring  for  soil  from  another  plot. 

"  When  boiling  hot  water  is  used,  it  should  be  put  on 
when  tlie  soil  is  quite  dry,  and  precisely  in  the  same  way  as 
the  lime ;  lifting  the  soil  to  the  same  depth,  and  returning  it 
in  the  same  manner,  as  soon  as  the  water  is  poured  on. 

"  In  this  way  the  pupse  will  be  all  above  the  hot  water  or 
lime ;  and  thereby  receive  the  full  effect  of  the  heat  as  it  passes 
upwards. 

"  Where  there  is  great  space  between  the  bushes,  some  lime 
or  water  may  be  spared,  by  burying  the  surface  soil  at  least 
1  fL  deep,  and  tramping  it  firmly  down  in  the  bottom  of  the 
trench  :  but  near  the  bushes  this  cannot  be  done  for  the  roots, 
as  the  pupae  frequently  attach  themselves  to  the  under  sides 
of  these ;  and  hence,  though  trenching  down  the  surface  soil 
does  destroy  a  part,  it  can  never  destroy  the  whole :  and  I 
have  even  seen  a  fly  come  up  when  the  pupa  had  been  buried 
8  in.  deep,  and  the  earth  pressed  down  upon  it.  As  to  the 
removal  of  the  soil,  it  is  quite  useless,  as  the  fly  easily  fuids 
its  way  back  to  the  bushes. 

"  As  heat  appeared  to  be  the  only  agent  fatal  to  these  insects 
in  the  pupa  state,  I  next  tried  its  effects  upon  them  in  the 
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caterpillai*  state ;  and  found  that  water,  heated  to  140*  Fahr«y 
and  thrown  forcibly  upon  them  through  the  rose  of  a  water-* 
ing-pot,  kills  them,  and  without  injuring  the  tenderest  leave§ 
on  the  bushes.  But  care  must  be  taken  to  have  the  water 
nearly  at  that  temperature  ;  as,  if  five  degrees  lower,  it  will 
scarcely  kill  the  larvae ;  and,  if  more  than  five  higher,  it  will 
injure  the  bushes ;  so  nearly  does  the  vitality  of  the  cater* 
pillar  coincide  with  that  of  the  leaf  on  which  it  feeds. 

"  But  water  thrown  upon  them  in  this  way  even  as  low  a$ 
120°  makes  them  drop  instantly  from  the  bush  ;  and  I  would 
therefore  recommend  to  beginners  to  use  the  water  at  this 
temperature ;  a  cloth  being  spread  under  the  bush,  to  collect 
them  for  destruction,  as  afterwards  mentioned. 

*^  Of  all  the  other  things  that  I  have  seen  recommended,  and 
many  more  that  I  have  tried,  none  kills  the  caterpillar  without 
injuring  the  bushes.  Here,  as  usual,  the  simplest  of  all  agents 
is  the  most  powerful. 

"  From  a  great  variety  of  experiments,  I  found  that  the 
duration  of  life  of  the  insect  varied  considerably,  according  to 
circumstances,  in  all  its  stages,  except  in  the  fly  state,  which 
appears  to  be  uniformly  from  nine  to  eleven  days.  In  this 
state  it  seems  to  take  no  food.  It  generally  lays  most  of  its 
ova  on  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  days,  but  sometimes 
continues  to  lay  a  few  till  the  seventh  or  eighth  day.  Under 
the  most  favourable  circumstances  the  ova  are  hatched  in 
seven  days ;  the  life  of  the  caterpillar  is  fifteen  days,  of  the 
pupa  eighteen  days.  In  the  most  favourable  weather  for  that 
purpose,  therefore,  a  new  generation  is  produced  every  forty- 
two  days,  namely,  four  days  for  the  fly  to  lay  its  eggs,  seven 
days  for  these  to  hatch,  fourteen  days  in  the  caterpillar,  and 
seventeen  in  the  pupa  state;  and,  as  the  first  flies  for  the 
season  generally  come  up  about  the  beginning  of  April,  and 
continue  to  come  up,  if  the  weather  is  fine,  as  late  as  the  end 
of  October,  there  may  be  five  distinct  generations  in  one  sea- 
son. They  are,  however,  subject  to  many  incidents,  and 
therefore  seldom  more  than  two  generations,  of  any  consider^ 
able  extent,  appear  in  one  season. 

"They  are  generally  said  to  be  extremely  voracious,  but  this 
is  owing  to  their  great  numbers ;  for,  upon  an  average,  each 
cafcerpHlar  barely  eats  one  leaf  during  its  whole  life,  the  female 
eating  more  than  double  of  what  the  male  eats.  For  the  first 
five  or  six  days  they  eat  very  little,  each  at  that  time  having 
made  only  a  small  hole  in  the  leaf,  of  about  one  tenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter.  It  is  in  the  last  four  or  five  days  that  they 
make  the  havoc  on  the  bushes ;  and  the  damage  is  therefore 
nearly  all  done  before  it  is  discovered.     Those  who  look  pro-^ 
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perly  after  them,  however,  have  time  enough  to  prevent  it, 
by  destroying  them  while  young.  When  just  emerging  from 
the  ova,  they  are  extremely  helpless,  and  easily  destroyed. 
A  heavy  shower,  or  blast  of  wind,  will  then  throw  them  to 
the  ground,  where  they  perish.  This  is  the  weak  period  in 
their  existence,  and  probably  at  this  stage  nine  tenths  of  the 
whole  perish  upon  the  average  of  years ;  and  hence  it  is  only 
in  particular  seasons  that  we  hear  much  of  them.  Calm, 
mild,  but  rather  moist  and  cloudy,  weather  is  most  favourable 
for  them  at  this  stage ;  but  after  they  are  a  few  days  old,  no 
weather  will  kill  them,  although  favourable  weather  brings 
them  sooner  to  maturity. 

*'  The  insect  is  male  and  female,  but  the  ova  of  the  female 
produce  caterpillars,  even  when  the  male  and  female  flies  are 
kept  separate.  How  long  this  offspring  would  continue  to 
breed  has  not  been  ascertained ;  but  by  following  up  the 
experiments  it  might  be  very  easily  done.  There  is  some 
reason  to  suspect  that  there  is  a  connection  between  the  male 
and  female  caterpillars  ;  for  I  have  frequently  observed  them 
twisted  together  for  some  time  afler  they  had  ceased  eating, 
and  a  little  before  they  cast  their  skins  to  go  into  the  pupa 
state.  By  a  little  more  attention  this  may  be  fully  ascer- 
tained.'* 

(To  be  continued,^ 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Worhs  on  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture y  Sfc,  published  since  January ,  1831,  vAth  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

In  enumerating  the  contents  of  the  Botanical  PeriodicaU,  those  genera  or  species  marked  hj  a 
star  (♦}  are  not  included  in  the  first  edition  cNf  the  Hortut  Britdnmcug. 

Britain. 

Cvrtiit  Botanical  Masazine^  or  Flowe^'^Garden  displayed.  New  Series* 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker,  In  8vo  Numbers^  monthly.  3*.  6rfi  coloured  | 
3f.  plain. 

No,  XL  I Xk  for  January^  contains 
3039  to  3045. -^  Hed;^chiom  flavum  Roxb,;  which  difiers  from  Hi 
fl^vum  of  Sims  in  Bot,  Magi,  t.  2378.,  this  latter  being  identical  with  H. 
flavescens  of  Wallich.  "  The  present  subyect  is  a  splendid  species,  with 
numerous  very  large,  orange-coloured,  highly  fragrant  blossoms^  Flowers 
in  the  stove  in  August." —  Alstrcem^ria  pallida*  A  species  first  authen^ 
ticated  by  Dr.  Graham  in  Edin.  Phil»  Joum*,  vol.  xiv.  p.  435^ ;  it  is  very, 
beautiful,  and  approximates  to  A.  Pelegrtna,  consequently  will  thrive  at  the 
base  of  a  warm  wall  in  the  open  air.  Flowers  in  July.  —  Gesnena  bulbdsa. 
A  plant  not  rare  at  the  present  day,  but  still  not  so  common  in  collections 
as  its  large,  showy,  scarlet  flowers  entitle  it  to  be.  Blooms  in  springs, 
inhabits  me  stove,  and  is  a  native  of  Brazil.  —  Sphen6gyne  crithmifdlia 
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Brown,   Native  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  blooms  in  the  green-house  in 
July.     This  plant,  though  dul^  distinct,  is  not,  for  purposes  of  ornament, 

Preferable  to  Oth6nna  abrotanifolia. —  Urena  loblita.  A  down v  dwarf  shrub, 
owerine  in  the  stove  in  July,  with  smallish  rose-coloured  blossoms.  Na- 
tive of  China  and  Brazil,  and  in  the  latter  place  is  used  as  an  emollicnnt 
—  Schizdnthus  *Grahamtt,  Schiz4nthus  retiksus.  Two  most  charming 
additions  to  this  gay,  elegant,  airy,  much  admired  genus:  a  fifth  kind, 
S.  Hook^i},  is  promised  to  be  figured  in  a  future  number.  Dr.  Hooker 
deems  S.  retitsus  the  most  beautiful  of  all. 

No,  JL,  for  February y  contains 
304^  to  3052.  -^  Ad^mta  cyanea,  ^hie-ierried  Adamia ;  Caprifoli^ceas 
and  H^dningeaceae  IAndlei/»  An  elegant  shrub,  introduced  in  1829 ;  3  or  4 
feet  high,  covered  with  large  panicles  of  pale  blue  or  pink  fiowa*s,  which 
are  succeeded  by  an  almost  equally  ornamental  profusion  of  deep  blue 
berries.  It  is  a  native  of  barren,  stony,  and  mountainous  places  near 
Bechiaco,  in  Nepal.  Rare ;  the  plant  from  which  the  drawing  was  taken 
flowered  at  Kew.  —  Commelina  ^gr&cilis.  Slender  Commelina ;  Conmie^ 
line€B,  A  new  and  pretty  species,  described  by  Dr.  Graham  in  the 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal  for  December  last  as  C.  formdsa;  biit 
the  Doctor  has  since  discovered  its  identity  with  C.  gracilis  of  Ruiz  and 
Pavon.  From  seeds  received  from  Mr.  Cruickshanks  in  the  spring  of  1830, 
who  had  gathered  them  in  the  valley  of  Lima.  Flowered  fi'eely  in  the 
green-house  in  July.  Perennial.  Propagated  by  cuttings.  —  Lodsa  "^inckna, 
Hoary  Loasa ;  Fierbenaceae.  A  new  addition  to  the  peculiar  order  Lodsea. 
Suflfruticose,  low,  and  branching;  flowers  white  and  abundant,  opening  in 
the  end  of  summer,  and  through  the  autumn »  Native  of  Peru ;  and,  with 
us,  a  south-border  plant.  —  Clerod^ndrum  nutans,  Nodding  Cleroden- 
drum.  A  stove  shrub  of  great  beauty,  from  its  long  pendulous  panicles 
of  white  flowers.  Native  of  Silhet,  on  the  north-east  side  of  Bengal.  — 
Alstroemeria  ^acutifolia.  Acute-leaved  Alstroemeria ;  AmaryWidecc.  Stems 
5  or  6  feet  high,  somewhat  twining.  Seeds  of  a  bright  scarlet  colour. 
Found  in  Mexico  by  Mr.  Deppe.  Bloomed  in  the  stove  at  the  botanic 
^dens  of  Edinburgh  and  Liverpool.  A  great  acquisition.  For  further 
information,  see  p.  218.  Sweet's  British  Flower^Garden.  —  Codicc^um  (firom 
codebo^  the  Malayan  name  for  the  CVoton  variegatum  of  Linnaeus)  plctum, 
'PBinttdi4eaved  Codiaeum  j  JEuphorbiace<K.  The  flowers  of  this  shrub,  the 
Ooton  picta  of  oUr  Hbrt.  Brit,,  are  obscure,  but  this  deficiency  is  amply 
compensated  by  the  singularity  and  beauty  of  its  foliage,  which  renders  it 
a  most  desirable  inmate  of  the  stove,  and  which  has  recommended  it  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  Islands,  of  which  it  is  a  native,  and  where  they 
cultivate  it  around  their  houses,  and  for  the  purpose  of  fences,  decorating 
their  triumphal  arches  with  its  leaves,  and  strewing  them  about  on  occa- 
sions of  festivity.  —  Bdnksia  specidsa.  Handsome  Banksia;  VroteaceeB-. 
Leaves  1^  ft.  long,  1)  in.  broad.  Spikes  or  heads  of  flowers  4^  in.  long, 
and  3J  broad.  Shrub  above  5  ft.  high,  blooming  in  the  green-house  in 
October.     Flowers  yellow. 

JSdwards^s  Botanical  Renter,     Continued  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S.  L.S. 
•  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University;     In  8vo  Numbers, 
monthly-.  4*.  coloured. 

No,  XI,  of  Vol,  III.  (New  Series)  contains 
1377  to  1383.  —  iupinus  polyphjfUus  *albifldrus.  The  white-flowered 
variety  of  the  large-leaved  perennial  lupine,  a  plant  so  very  ornamental 
that  no  hardy  flower  garden  will  long  be  without  it.  It  is,  however,  rare 
and  difficult  to  procure  at  present.  We  saw  it  finely  in  blossom,  last 
autumn,  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Co.  It  is  perfectly  hardy. 
-^— Plumi^ria*  Lambertian^z.  A  species  raised  from  Mexican  seeds,  by 
Mr.  Lambert,  who  has  paid  much  attention  to  this  beautiful  genus,  and 
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^inks  the  present  different  from  every  species  yet  published.  Professor 
Lindley,  in  devising  the  specific  name,  has  been  pleased  to  swell  the  cata- 
logue of  botanical  compliments  already  paid  to  Mr.  Lambert ;  his  un- 
bounded liberality,  however,  certainly  entitles  him  to  every  one  of  them. 
P.  Lamberttan/z  is  an  ornamental  stove  plant.  —  Potentilla  *arguta.  An 
upright-stemmed,  hardyj  perennial  species,  blooming  in  July,  producing 
fine  large  foliage  and  a  dense  panicle  of  yellowish  wlute  fair-sized  flowers. 
This,  in  foliage  and  inflorescence,  is  a  fine  plant,  needing  only  the  colour 
of  P.  formosa  or  P.  atrosangufnea  to  render  it  very  ornamental.  It  would 
be  an  eligible  stock  for  Mr^  Dennis^  or  some  other  able  cultivator,  to  at- 
tempt the  raising  of  hybrids  from.  —  Justicia  ♦venusta,  Beautiful  Justicia* 
Brought,  under  this  name,  to  England  by  Dr.  Wallichi  A  lovely  species, 
with  a  large  and  spreading  panicle  of  numerous  smallish  deep  purple 
flowers.  Native  of  the  Pundua  Mountains  in  Bengal.  A  stove  plant,  bloom- 
ing in  September. —  Lophospermum  (from  /ophos,  a  crest,  and  spemia,  a 
seed ;  the  seeds  being  crested  or  winged)  erubescens  (from  erubesco,  to  grow 
red,  or  to  blush).  Blushing  Lophospermum.  A  most  beautiful  shrubby 
Mexican  climber,  which  will  thrive  perfectly  and  flower  abundantly  in 
sunnv  sheltered  aspects  in  the  open  air  during  summer.  It  may  be  rapidly 
multiplied,  as  cuttings  planted  in  sand  and  placed  in  a  frame  or  warm  green- 
house strike  root  readily.  The  lophospermum,  like  the  georgina,  is  from 
Mexico,  and  like  the  georgina  it  will  not  endure  frost ;  but,  as  soon  as  the 
frosty  nights  of  spring  are  all  past,  let  it  be  instantly  turned  out,  and  its 
vigorous  and  rapid  growth  will  render  it,  by  the  middle  of  autumn,  or 
perhaps  before,  a  bushy  branchy  vine,  exhibiting  along  its  branched^  espe- 
cially towards  their  extremity,  festoons  and  garlands  of  large,  rosy,  trumpet- 
shaped  flowers.  This  style  of  blooming  will  be  continued  till  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  plant  by  autumnal  frost.  The  quantity  of  flowers  produced 
will  be  increased,  and  their  colour  improved,  by  inserting  the  plants  into 
calcareous  or  other  poor  soil  in  preference  to  that  more  indulgent,  as  highly 
manured  soil  induces  a  redundance  of  shoots  and  foliage,  and  delays  the 
formation  6f  flowers.  —  Sph4cele*campanulata.  A  hardy  green-house  plant, 
o^  perhaps  a  frame  plant,  from  Chile,  with  pretty  pale  blue  blossoms. — 
Grevillea  concinna.  A  green-house  species  from  the  south-western  coast  of 
New  Holland,  having  rose-coloured  blossoms  (calyces).  It  is,  notwith- 
standing Prof.  Lindley*s  identification,  very  distinct  from  G.  concinna,. 
being  the  G.  Cunninghamii  of  BroxmCs  SupplemenU 

No.  XII,  for  February y  contains 
1384?  to  1391.  —  Browdllia  *grandifl6ra.  Large-flowered  Browallia;  i^o* 
laneae.  A  beautiful  little  plant,  apparently  annual,  and  perhaps  to  be  pre- 
served by  cuttings ;  at  least  this  is  to  be  hoped,  as  it  has  not  yet  yielded 
seed  in  this  country.  Native  of  Yazo,  in  Pern,  found  there  by  Mr.  Cruick- 
shanks,  who  presented  seed  of  it  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  m  whose 
garden  it  flowered  from  July  to  November  last.  Plants  in  the  open  ground 
suffered  so  much  from  the  constant  rain  and  gloom,  that  they  scarcely 
opened  their  flowers ;  but  the  individuals  in  the  green-house  were  covered 
with  a  constant  succession  of  blossoms,  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect 
by  their  changeable  hues,  varying  fi*om  pale  pure  blue  to  white,  with  a  deep 
yellow  eye.  —  -Anemone  *vitifdlia.  Vine-leaved  Anemone ;  ifanunculacese. 
An  ornamental  whitish-flowered  plant  of  Nipal,  where  it  grows  in  all  the 
forests  of  the  great  valley  and  surrounding  mountains,  delighting  in  the 
most  shady,  retired,  and  moist  situations  in  the  vicinity  of  rills  and  torrents. 
Found  also  in  Kamoon.  Blossoms  in  August  and  September.  A  frame 
plant. —  Cuphea  *Llavea,  La  Llave's  Mexican  two-petaled  Cuphea;  Sali- 
cariae.  An  interesting  frame  herbaceous  plant,  stems  numerous,  1 J  ft.  high; 
petals  deep  purple.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Ackermann,  who  presented  its  seeds 
to  Mr.  Tate,  in  whose  nursery  it  flowered  in  August  last.  — -  Potentilla 
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*Hopwoodie»ia,  Hopwood^s  hyhrid  Cinquefoil.  Professor  Lindley  intendl 
at  intervals  to  figure  the  most  splendicf  garden  varieties,  indicating  them 
only  as  **  Garden  Varieties,'*  in  the  manner  adopted  by  us  in  Hort,  Brii,, 
without  puzzling  himself  on  the  ^nealogy  of  their  origin.  —  X/ithyrus  tin* 
gitanus,  the  Tangio*  Lathynis  or  Pea  ;  Leguminosae.  A  very  showy  annual 
truly,  but,  we  believe,  by  no  means  so  rare  as  Professor  Lmdley  imagines. 
It  possibly  owes  its  comparative  unfrequency  to  Zi^thyrus  odoratus,  the 
sweetpea,  which  to  equal  beauty  adds  an  exquisite  fragrance. — i^dsa  *riiga, 
the  Wrinkle,  or  Ruga,  Rose ;  i^os^cese.  ''  A  most  beautiful  garden  variety, 
said  to  have  been  raised  between  R.  arvensis  and  the  sweet-scented  Chinese 
rose,  and  sent  fi^m  Italy  to  the  Hort.  Society  by  Mr.  Clare.  It  is  ex« 
tremely  fi%e  of  growth,  making  shoots  10  or  12  ft.  long  in  a  year;  and 
therefore  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  climbing  over  old  pales,  or  to 
covering  any  other  place  in  which  a  wildness  of  appearance  is  desirable. 
The  blossoms  grow  m  bunches,  are  of  the  size  of  the  sweet-scented  Chinese 
rose,  and  fully  as  fragrant;  in  colour  they  are  rather  deeper,  especially 
before  being  fully  expanded,  when  they  approach  the  tint  of  the  charming 
variety  known  in  the  ^dens  under  the  name  of  the  Double  Hip.  Very 
readily  increased  by  cuttings."  —  Lodsa  ^ombrosiaefblia,  Ambrosia^leaved 
Loasa;  Loasete.  A  beautiful  new  annual  species  from  Lima,  with  large 
foliage  and  large  yellow  blossoms.  It  is  the  L,  hlspida  of  Graham.  From 
the  garden  of  uie  Horticultural  Society,  where,  planted  on  the  south  side 
of  a  yew  hedge»  it  grew  vigorously,  became  2\  ft.  high,  produced  flowers 
and  seeds  fi'eely  from  July  to  September,  and,  indeed,  until  destroyed 
by  firost.  —  £^edum  Cepae^a,  Panicled  Stonecrop ;  Crassulaceae.  An  annual 
species  with  small  white  flowers;  but  as  they  are  numerousl5'  produced,  the 
species  is  desirable  for  shingly  borders,  tops  of  old  walls,  and  for  rockwork. 

The  Briiiih  Fiower^Garden,    New  Series.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.  L.  S*  &c« 

In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3; . 

Noi,  XX.  for  January y  contains 
77  to  80.  —  Alstraem^na  *acutif61ia.  An  extraordinary  and  most  in- 
teresting climbiiiff  species  of  this  peculiar  and  highly  beautiful  genus.  The 
flpwers  are  tubular  rather  than  campanulate,  of  a  crimson  colour,  and 
produced  nine  or  more  together  in  umbels.  It  bloomed  in  a  southern 
border,  at  the  foot  of  the  foundation  wall  of  the  stove,  in  the  open  air^ 
in  the  garden  of  Charles  Barclay,  Esq.,  of  Bury  Hill,  from  August  to 
November  last.  It  had  been  received,  along  with  many  other  rare  and 
interesting  plants,  from  M.  Otto,  of  ^e  Berlin  botanic  garden,  and  is 
a  native  of  Jalapa^  in  Mexico.  —  Neja  gracilis.  A  neat  diminutive  Mexican 
shrub,  with  yellow  compound  flowers ;  produced  abundantly  in  autumn. 
Propagated  by  cuttings.  In  a  favourable  aspect,  and  with  shelter,  will 
survive  our  winter.— Saponaria  *cal4brica.  A  pretty  spreading  species 
of  soapwort,  with  rose-coloured  blossoms,  more  bright  than  those  of 
Si  ocymoides.  A  most  desirable  plant  for  the  sunny  side  of  rockwork. 
Whether  annual  or  perennial  is  not  yet  ascertained.  Native  of  Calabria, 
consequently  <]uite  nardy. —  Campanula  pulla.  A  diminutive  hardy  per- 
ennial, producmg  numerous  dark  blue  flowers;  indispensable  in  every 
collection  of  potted  hardy  plants. 

iVb.  XXI.  for  February y  contains 
81  to  84. — Escalldnia  *glanduldsa,  Gland-bearing  Escallonia;  Escal- 
\6ne€B.  An  evergreen,  a  native  of  Chile ;  and,  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, has  attained  the  height  of  5  or  6  ft.,  forming  a  handsome,  upright, 
bushy  shrub,  and  producing  its  racemes  of  white  flowers  in  autumn,  when 
little  else  is  in  flower.  **  Succeeds  well  in  a  light  rich  soil  if  planted  in  the 
|>order,  but  must,  with  a  mat  or  some  slight  covering,  be  protected  from 
severe  frost;  if  grown  in  a  pot,  a  mixture  of  two  thirds  sandy  loam  and 
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one  third  jpeat  will  suit  it  well :  cuttings  nearly  ripened  will  root  freely  in 
pots  of  9ftnd  under  a  hand-glass." — ^scl^piar  amcMia,  Delightful  Swallow- 
wort  ;  A8C\epikde€B,  A  hardy  perennial,  increased  by  dividing  at  the  roots ; 
its  stems,  4  or  5  ft.  high,  are  surmounted  by  large  umbels  of  purple  flowers, 
which  open  in  July  and  August.  Native  of  North  Amenca,  from  New 
England  to  Virginia,  and  delfts  in  heat  and  moisture. — 2?ubu8  nutkanuc^ 
l^ootka  Sound  Raspberry ;  i^osacese.  A  welcome  addition  to  our  stock  of 
hardy  flowering  shrubs,  ^ubus  odoratus,  the  Flowering  Raspberry,  as  it 
is  emphatically  called,  because  it  was,  for  many  years,  the  only  species  with 
showy  flowers,  gives  a  good  idea  of  ^.  nutkanus ;  but  the  latter  has  white 
blossoms,  and  is  more  compact  in  its  mode  of  growth. —  Anis4nthus  splen-* 
dens.  Splendid  Anisanthus.  A  most  desirable  frame  bulb,  from  the  Cape 
in  1825,  producing  a  stem  a  yard  high,  and  a  spike  of  bright  scarlet 
flowers  nearly  a  foot  in  length.  The  bulbs  were  potted  in  a  mixture  of 
nearly  half  turfy  loam,  one  fourth  of  fine  white  sand,  and  the  rest  peat,  in 
which  they  throve  exceedingly  well :  they  are  now  planted  out  in  a  pit. 

Botanical  Cahinet,   By  Messrs.  Loddiges.     In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
'  Large  paper,  5s, ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2s.  6d, 

Part  CLXV,  for  January y  contains 
1641  to  1650. — Pentstemon  Richardsonii,  which  flowers  through  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer ;  and  is  so  ornamental  that  no  hardy  flower 
garden  should  be  without  it. —  Swainsdnw  albiflora.  An  ornamental  green- 
house plant,  from  New  Holland  in  1826.  Blossoms  white,  pea-shaped. — 
Nigritella  angustifolia.  A  curious  hardy  orchideous  plant,  with  dark- 
coloured  blossoms,  expanded  in  June  and  July.  —  Campanula  thyrsoidfea. 
An  elegant  hardy  biennial,  a  foot  high,  with  multitudinous  cream-coloured 
blossoms ;  rarer  in  nurseries  than  in  botanic  gardens.  Native  of  Hungary, 
Austria,  and  Switzerland.  —  Maxillaria  *galeata.  Another  new,  very 
desirable,  stove  orchideous  plant ;  blooms  in  August.  —  J^rica  611ula.  An 
elegant  species  of  heath,  its  blossoms  red  and  shaped  like  a  pitcher,  as 
the  specific  name  imports. —  O'xalis  *carn6sa.  From  Chile  in  1825, 
blossoms  yellow,  leaves  used  as  a  substitute  for  sorrel  in  its  native  country. 
■^■Andromeda  ^chinensis*  A  desirable  and  very  rare  green-house  species, 
from  China ;  sent  to  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  1829,  by  their  valuable  friend 
Mr.  Reeves  of  Canton.  —  Calceolaria  thyrsiflora.  A  beautiful  abundantly 
blooming  species  from  Mendoza;  and,  although  a  green-house  plants 
indispensable,  as  a  summer  ornament,  to  every  hardy  flow^  garden.  It, 
hke  all  the  other  shrubby  species  of  this  delectable  genus,  propagates  freely 
by  cuttings. — Pris  ruthenica.  An  interesting,  Wue-flowered,  grass-leaved 
species,  almost  as  diminutive  as  its  near  ally  /.  humilis. 

Part  CLXVL/or  F*ebruari/y  contains 
1651  to  1660. — StapMia  elegans, Elegant  Stapelia;  Asc\epikde<F.  Ami* 
nute  species,  forming  compact  tufts ;  flowers  small,  produced  in  summer,. 
—  Salpigldssis  pf eta.  Painted  Salpiglossis ;  i^olaneaB.  The  now  well  known 
Chilean  beauty,  —  Habenaria  bifolia,  two-leaved  Habenaria ;  Orchideae. 
The  (Xrchis  bifolia  of  Smith.  A  prevalent  plant  in  woods  in  Suffolk ; 
the  fragrance  of  its  blossoms  at  night  surpasses  that  of  any  other  flower 
we  know,  even  honeysuckle  sinks  in  comparison.  —  Alstroemerw  ovataj 
0\a.te-leaved  Alstroemeria;  AmaryWidece.  Herbaceous  climber,  to  the 
height  of  6  ft.  or  more.  Survived  in  a  warm  border,  out  of  doors,  the 
severe  winter  of  1829,  along  with  A.  pulchella,  and  A.  Hookert.  Flowers 
from  July  till  late  in  autumn.  Native  of  Chile  and  Peru.  Increased  by 
detachments  of  offsets  at  the  root,  and  by  seeds.  —  Erica  incamata.  Flesh- 
coloured  Heath;  Ericess,  A  low-growing  bushy  kind,  blooming  abun- 
dantly during  summer ;  corollas  inflated.  —  J5^rica  cruenta.  Blood-coloured 
Heath;    ^rieeae.      Flowers   numerous,  corollas  tubular.  —  Heterotdxis 
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crassifolia,  Thick-leaved  Heterotaxis.  From  Jamaica,  in  1823,  by  Mr.  Lee. 
An  unshowy  stove  orchideous  plant.  —  jHemerodillis  ^lancesfoua.  Lance- 
leaved  Day  Lily.  A  hardy  perennial  from  Japan,  of  easy  culture  and  of 
great  interest,  as  being  to  all  appearance  an  additional  legitimate  species 
of  the  genus  Fiinkta.  Flowers  lilac-coloured,  produced  in  sununer. — 
Escallonia  *rubra,  'Redrflowered  Escallonia ;  £scall6ne<r.  For  treatment, 
see  under  Ek  glanduldsa.  Above  27  species  of  this  genus  are  described, 
yet  not  more  than  six  have  been  introduced.  — ^nemdne  palmata  liitea, 
YeWowf-flowcred  palmate-/^are(/  Anemone.  Perennial,  from  Portugal  and 
Algiers,  flowering  in  May  and  June.  Licreases  slowly  by  separation  of 
roots,  should  have  protection  in  severe  weather,  and  prefers  light  and 
sandy  soil.  We  have  known  it  thrive  without  protection,  and  beside  a 
little  hollow,  in  which  water  stood  at  every  shower  of  rain. 

The  Botanic  Garden,    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  &c,     tn  small  4to  Numbers, 
monthly.     Large  paper  Is.  6d, ;  small  paper.  Is, 

Ko.  LXXIIL  for  Januari/,  contains 

289  to  292.  —  Calampelis  sc^bra.  The  beautiful  hardy  climber,  which 
has  hitherto  been  erroneously  denominated  Eccremocdrpus  scaber ;  blooms 
from  July  till  stopped  by  frost.  —  Phalangium  LUiago ;  the  Anthericum 
Lili^o  of  Linnaeus.  A  hardy  border  perennial,  producing  clusters  of  pretty 
white  flowers  in  May  and  June.  —  X/upinus  polyphyllus.  One  of  the  most 
splendid  of  hardy  perennials ;  blooms  in  July  and  August.  ^—  LiMum  chal- 
ced6nicum  (so  called  from  Chalcedon,  a  city  of  Asia),  the  Scarlet  Marta- 
gon  Lily,  or  with  some  the  Scarlet  Turk's-cap  Lily.  Flowers  in  June  and 
July. 

This  number  concludes  the  third  volume,  and  contains  titlepage  and 
index. 

• 

No.  L XXIV.  for  February y  contains 
293  to  296*  —  Terbena  chamaedrifolia.  Germander-leaved  Vervain ; 
rerbenaceae.  Of  this  very  popular  beauty  it  is  remarked :  "  Its  flowers 
are  intensely  brilliant,  without  glossiness,  and  yet  it  has  a  dazzling  effect  on 
the  sight,  not  unlike  the  lustre  of  a  polished  metal.  The  eye  cannot  rest 
upon  It  without  evident  uneasiness.  If  any  artist  or  artisan,  in  the  pride 
of  his  heart,  assume  to  himself  excess  of  merit  for  the  tints  he  has  disco- 
vered, let  him  look  on  this  plant,  and  subdue  the  intemperate  heat  of  his 
imagination.  Nothing  surely  can  be  better  adapted  to  tiu-n  man's  thoughts 
off  his  own  self-sufficiency  than  the  works  of  nature.  Wherever  he 
rests  his  attention,  whether  on  matter  organised  or  unorganised,  there  he 
will  discover  convincing  evidence  of  his  own  ignorance ;  and,  at  the  same 
time,  the  omnipotence  of  a  first  great  Cause  wul  be  impressed  on  his  heart 
and  understanding."  — ^  Veronica  pinnata.  Wing-leaved  Speedwell ;  Scro- 
phul^rinee  J  Veronicece.  A  pretty  herbaceous  perennial.  —  J?aniinculus 
jolatanifolius  flore  pl^no,  Double-flowered  Plane-leaved  Crowfoot,  or  Fair 
Maids  of  France,  Loves  sandy  reddish  loam,  and  a  pure  atmosphere, 
being  a  native  of  mountains.  —  CJortusa  Matthioli,  Matthiolus's  Cortusa. 
A  choice  elegant  plant,  which  Primula  cortusoiflfe**  so  exactly  resembles, 
that  the  latter  has  derived  its  specific  name  from  the  similitude.  "  The 
cortusa  is  successfully  kept  in  a  pot  of  loam  and  peat.  Shade  and  a  toler- 
ably free  supply  of  water  in  summer,  with  the  cold  frame  protection  in 
winter,  combmed  with  moderate  attention,  will  preserve  it  in  vigour."  A 
little  leaf  mould  added  to  the  above  compost  suits  it  well,  and  we  have 
grown  it  so  as  to  produce  us  numerous  seeds,  which,  when  sown,  grew  rea- 
dily. Boerhaave,  in  his  Histort/,  says  the  herbage  is  fragrant,  and  that  the 
plant  inhabits  sandy  and  argillaceous  soils. 
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Chandler  and  Booih*t  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Camelfi^sd.  In 
Imperial  4to  Parts,  every  two  months.  7s.  plain ;  10*.  coloured ;  and 
18s,  extrarsize. 

Part  VI,  for  December ,  contains 

21.  —  Camellta  jap6nica  anemoneflora  &lba.  White  Anemone-flowered 
Japanese  Camellia,  or  White  Waratah.  A  most  elegant  variety,  raised 
from  the  pompone,  with  blossoms  of  a  delicate  white  colour,  a  little  striped, 
and  occasionally  spotted  with  pale  red,  and  from  3*  to  4  in.  over. 

22.  Cam^lba  jap6nica  imbricata.  Crimson  Shell,  or  Lubricated  Japanese  Ca^ 
mellia  Unquestionably  one  of  the  best  varieties  that  has  lately  been  imported 
from  China.  The  flowers  are  upwards  of  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  extremely 
symmetrical  in  their  formation,  as  much  so  as  those  of  the  universally  prized 
double  white.  **  The  colour  is  a  fine  crimson  red,  and  remarkably  snowy. 
Representations  of  this  variet}^  are  sometimes  seen  in  Chinese  drawings, 
but  our  figure  is  the  only  one  which  has  yet  been  published  in  this  country." 

23.  Camellia  jap6nica  Wo6dsM.  A  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Chandler,  who 
named  it  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Woods  of  Camberwell  Grove,  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  camellias.  "  Its  flowers  are  particularly  handsome,  and  well 
formed,  and  are  nearly  4  in.  across.  Their  colour  is  pale  red,  similar  to 
that  of  the  common  Provence  rose,  which  at  a  distance  they  resemble, 
except  in  being  larger,  although  not  so  double. 

24.  Camellfa  jap6nica  punctata,  Dotted-flowered  Japanese,  or  Gra^s  In^ 
vincible.  Camellia.  Raised  in  1824,  by  Mr.  Press,  gardener  to  E.  Gray,  Esq., 
"  from  a  seed  of  the  semidouble  red,  whose  flowers  had  been  impregnated 
with  the  pollen  of  the  single  white.  The  expanded  blossoms  are  from  3  to 
4  in.  over,  of  a  very  delicate  blush  colour,  almost  white;  striped,. and 
slightly  spotted  with  pale  rose,  in  the  manner  of  a  rose  flake  carnation." 
This  is  deemed  an  extremely  fine  variety.  For  an  account  of  four  other 
varieties  of  great  merit,  also  raised  by  Mr.  Press,  see  Gard.  Mag.,  Vol.  II. 
p.  358. 

The  Florisfs  Guide  and  Cultivator's  Directory,  ^c.      By  Robert   Sweet, 
F.L.S.,  &c.     In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.     3*.  coloured ;  2*.  plain. 

No,  XLIII,for  January,  contains 
169  to  172.  —  Strong's  Esther  Tulip.  A  new  and  very  desirable  bybloe- 
men,  bred  and  broken  by  W.  Strong,  Esq.  —  The  Tiaro  Ranunculus.  A 
neat  and  pretty  kind,  raised  from  seeds,  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso  of  Wal- 
lingford,  in  the  manner  described  in  the  excellent  £u:ticle  communicated  by 
that  gentleman  to  the  Gard.  Mag.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  548.)  "  In  figuring  our 
next  ranunculus,  we  shall  give  our  own  remarks  on  the  same." — Made- 
moiselle d'Orleans  Carnation.  A  fine  new  variety  of  the  rose  or  pink 
flake  class,  grown  by  Mr.  Hogg  of  Paddington  Green.  —  Davey's  Queen 
Adelaide  Picotee.  A  handsome  new  yellow  Picotee,  raised  in  1828,  by 
.Mr.  T.  Davey,  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  who  hopes  to  have  it  for  sale  next 
summer  at  as  low  as  15«.  the  pair.  Mr.  Sweet  remarks  that  picotees  are 
more  tender  than  carnations,  especially  the  yellow  picotees. 

No,  XLIV,  for  February,  contains 

173.  to  176.  —  Lord  Brougham  Tulip.  A  bizarre  for  the  first  row  of 
the  bed,  with  a  well-formed  flower  of  a  rich  golden  yellow,  and  handsomely 
marked ;  it  will  be  a  valuable  acquisition.  Raised  from  seeds  by  J.  P.  Bur- 
nard,  Esq.,  with  whom  it  first  broke  into  colours  in  1829.^ — Leonora 
Ranunculus.  One  of  the  handsome  seedlings  that  have  been  raised  by  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Tyso,  in  his  collection  at  Wallingford,  where  they  are  culti- 
vated and  soldfor  charitable  purposes.  Mr.  Sweet  here  fulfils  the  promise 
made  in  his  last  number,  to  give  his  remarks  on  raising  seedlings ;  arid  they 
are  so  excellent  and  practical,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Sweet's  unequalled 
experience,  that  we  present  them  entire  to  our  readers. 

**  In  the  first  place,  it  must  be  more  advantageous,  and  there  will  be 
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much  more  likelihood  of  raising  a  great  number  of  double  flowers  from  th« 
seeds,  if  the  flowers  they  are  procured  from  were  fertilised  with  the  pollen 
of  semidouble  or  nearly  full  double  flowers,  as  many  of  these  produce  per- 
fect anthers,  though  the  flowers  are  nearly  filled  with  petals  :  at  any  rate, 
the  more  double  the  flowers  are  from  wmch  the  pollen  is  procured^  the 
more  chance  there  will  be  of  obtaining  fine-flowering  seedlings.  The  head 
of  the  carpella  [the  cluster  of  pointals]  must  be  fully  expanded,  and  a  little 
glutinous  matter  have  been  secreted  upon  the  stigmas  before  the^  will  be 
fit  to  receive  the  pollen :  if  the  pollen  be  applied  to  them  before,  it  will  be 
of  no  use,  as  they  are  not  far  enough  advanced  to  receive  it ;  that  is  the 
reason  why  numerous  plants  cultivated  in  this  country  never  produce  an^ 
seeds,  the  anthers  being  all  dropped  fi*om  the  flower,  before  tne  stigma  is 
far  enough  advanced  to  receive  tertilisation.  This  accounts  for  the  nume- 
rous hybrid  productions  in  the  G^eraniaceae,  where  the  anthers  have  gene- 
rally dropped  ofi"  a  day  before  the  stigmas  are  sufficiently  advanced  to 
receive  impregnation :  tne  stigmas  are  then  as  likely,  if  impr^nated  or  set 
At  all,  to  be  so  from  the  pollen  of  a  difierent  species,  as  from  that  of  their 
own.  This  is  also  the  case  with  numerous  other  plants  in  botanic  gardens, 
where  numerous  natural  mules  spring  up  annually,  particularly  in  Veronica, 
ilconitum,  IMphlnium,  iSymphytum,  and  many  other  genera. 

^  In  the  next  place,  it  is  said,  the  seedlings  all  bear  greatest  resemblance 
in  colour  of  flower  to  the  mother  plant :  this  I  have  generally  found  the 
reverse  in  Pelargonium,  Amar^llif,  and  several  other  genera,  the  male 
parent  being  generally  most  conspicuous  in  the  mules;  but  the  darkest 
colour,  whether  in  male  or  female,  generally  predominates :  for  instance,  if 
a  fine  yellow  ranunculus  was  fertilised  by  a  black  one,  I  should  expect  to 
'find  it  produce  bright  crimson ;  a  scarlet  with  a  white  would  bring  various 
shades  of  rose ;  one  of  the  yellow-flowered  tuberous-rooted  pelargoniums, 
fertilised  by  a  black  one,  brings  either  scarlet  or  crimson.  To  obtain  fine  new 
varieties  of  ranunculus  in  colour,  I  would  recommend  the  yellow  to  be 
fertilised  by  black,  the  scarlet  or  crimson  with  white  and  yellow,  and  all 
the  most  distant  intermixtures :  this  would  be  the  way  to  get  fine  and  dis- 
tinct varieties,  and  would  be  the  means  of  introducing  a  new  set  of  splendid 
sorts." 

Orpheus  Rose.  One  of  the  first-rate  roses,  well  deserving  a  place  in 
every  collection  j  drawn  in  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Whitley  and  Co.,  Fulham, 
■where  were  sever^  fine  plants  of  it  in  fiill  flower  at  the  same  time,  that 
had  been  budded  on  common  stocks  at  standard  height.  Flower,  a  good 
size,  and  very  double,  of  a  fine  red  purple,  and  becoming  darker  after- 
wards. —  Wakefield's  Paul  Pry  Carnation.  Highly  colour^.  A  crimson 
bizarre.  Flower  large,  very  double,  and  handsomely  variegated:  petals 
broad,  and  broadly  ovate,  rounded  at  the  ends,  spreading,  of  a  pure  white, 
lined  and  variegated  with  a  brilliant  crimson  and  dark  purple ;  outer  ones 
much  the  broadest,  becoming  gradually  narrower  and  smaller  inwards. 
7*.  %d,  the  pair  in  Mr.  Hogg's  pnced  list  for  1830. 

Wallich,  N.,  M.D.  and  P,H.D.  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c..  Superintendent  of  the 
Honourable  East  India  Company's  Botanic  Garden  at  Calcutta :  Plants 
Asiaticae  Raridres ;  or.  Descriptions  and  Figures  of  a  select  Number  of 
unpublished  East  India  Plants.  London,  1829.  Fol.  In  Parts. 
21.  lOs,  each. 

Plants  included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hdrtus  Brifdnnicus  have  a  dagger  (f)  prefixed; 
those  in  the  country,  but  not  in  that  work,  a  star  (*) ;  the  rest  are  not  in  the  country. 

The  present  work  consists  of  a  selection  of  plants  made  chiefly  from  a 
series  of  1200  drawings,  executed  under  Dr.  Wallich's  direction,  by  Indian 
artists,  at  the  Calcutta  garden,  and  on  his  various  journeys.  It  is  surpass- 
ingly well  executed,  and  remarkably  cheap. 
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I'i^o,  I,  contains 
1  to  35. —  Amherstta  (Countess  Amherst)  ndbilis;  Leguminosae  O&ssiae. 
A  magnificent  tree,  from  the  river  Saluen,  which  attains  about  the  height  of 
4fO  ft.  When  in  flower  it  is  "  profusely  ornamented  with  pendulous  racemes 
of  large  vermilion-coloured  blossoms,  forming  superb  objects,  unequalled  in 
the  flora  of  the  East  Indies ; "  and.  Dr.  Wallich  presumes,  **  not  siu'passed 
in  magnificence  and  elegance  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  ground  was 
strewed,  even  at  a  distance,  with  its  blossoms,  which  are  carried  daily 
as  offerings  to  the  images  in  the  adjoining  caves.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  this  tree,  when  in  full  foliage  and  blossom,  is  the  most  strik- 
ingly superb  object  which  can  possibly  be  ima^ned."  Dr.  Wallich  suc- 
ceeded m  obtaining  some  plants  for  the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta,  and 
two  of  these  he  attempted  to  bring  with  him  to  England,  but  they  perished 
on  the  passage.  He  saw  but  one  pod  on  the  only  two  or  three  trees 
which  he  ever  beheld,  and  that  contained  imperfect  seeds.  —  Sterculia  po- 
pulifdlia.  Handsome  and  curious.  —  hibiscus  *Lindl^yi.  Very  handsome, 
with  deep  purple  flowers.  "  Like  most  of  the  members  of  the  extensive 
genus  to  which  it  belongs,  it  abounds  in  strong  and  woody  fibres.  All  its 
green  parts  have  an  agreeably  acid  taste."  —  Anneslea  fragrans ;  Tem- 
strodmidce^e.  An  elegant  tree,  with  delightfiilly  fi'agrant  flowers.  —  Pha- 
seolus  fuscus.  A  very  elegant  climber ;  annual,  and  much  branched.  — 
Caralluma  (a  genus  nearly  allied  to  Stapelin)  ^crenulata,  CaraUuma  *fim- 
briata.  Curious.  —  Curcuma  Roscoe^Tia.  **  An  extremely  beaudfiil  and 
splendid  plant,  and  certainly  one  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  whole 
genus."  —  Curcuma  cordata.  A  large  and  stately  species,  having  all  its 
green  parts  beset  by  long  silky  haii^s.  —  Melanorrhce  a  usitata ;  Jferebin- 
thacese  Anac^rdiae.  A  very  interesting  tree,  as  furnishing  the  varnish  most 
extensively  used  in  the  east  of  China  and  in  the  Birman  empire.  '*  Every 
part  of  it  abounds  in  a  thick  and  viscid  greyish  brown  fluid,  which  turns 
black  soon  after  coming  in  contact  with  the  external  air. ...  It  is  a  curious 
fact,  that,  to  my  certain  knowledge,  the  natives  of  the  countries  where  the 
tree  is  indigenous  never  experience  any  injurious  consequences  from  han- 
dling its  juices  :  it  is  strangers  only  that  are  sometimes  affected  by  it,  espe- 
cially Europeans."  This  drug  is  also  employed  as  a  size  or  glue  in  the 
process  of  gilding ;  *'  nothing  more  being  required  than  to  besmear  the 
surface  thinly  with  the  varnish,  and  then  immediately  to  apply  the  gold 
leaf.  The  beautiful  Pali  writing  of  the  religious  order  of  the  Burmas  on 
ivory,  )>alm  leaves,  or  inetal,  is  entirely  done  with  this  varnish,  in  its  native 
and  pure  state.  Introduced  to  Kew  by  Dr.  Wallich.  —  Hirae^a  (J.  N.  de 
la  Hire,  a  French  physician)  hirsuta  j  Malpighi<ic^<F.  An  extensive  climber, 
covered  with  long  rust-coloured  hairs.  —  Cardiospermum  ^canescens.  — 
Abelia  (Dr.  Abel,  who  went  to  China  with  Lord  Amherst)  triflora  j  Capri- 
foliacese.  An  eie^nt  middle-sized  tree,  with  delightfully  fragrant  flowers, 
like  those  of  Jasmin um  revolutum. —  Matdnia  (Dr.  Maton,  V.P.L.S.,  &c.) 
pectinata ;  Polypodikceae.  A  most  beautiftil  fern,  discovered  towards  the 
summit  of  a  very  lofty  mountain,  at  the  height  of  4000  ft.  —  Cometes 
Burattensis ;  ^maranthaceae.  —  Cometes  abyssinica.  —  Imp^tiens  reticu- 
lata—  Clematis  subpeltata.  A  very  handsome  climber,  with  broad  cor- 
date leaves,  closely  allied  to  Clematis  ^milacifolia.  —  Eranthemum  cinna- 
bdrinum.  A  charming  shrub,  varying  in  height  to  6  ft.,  with  large  flowers 
of  a  vivid  red  colour.  —  Dillenia  scabrella.  A  deciduous  tree  of  very  slow 
^owth,  **  At  the  time  of  flowermg  it  is  entirely  destitute  of  leaves,  instead 
of  which  it  is  covered  by  countless  numbers  of  elegant  and  fragrant  yellow 
blossoms,  which  last,  however,  only  a  few  weeks,and  are  soon  succeeded  by 
•a  plentiful  crop  of  small,  round,  orange-coloured  fi^uits.  The  fleshy  leaves 
^f  the  calyx,  which  cover  these,  have  a  pleasantly  acid  taste,  and  are  used 
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in  curries  by  the  inhabitants  of  Chittagong  (of  which  district  of  Bengal  the 
tree  is  a  native),  in  the  same  manner  as  those  of  Dillenin  speddsa  (Chaha 
of  the  BengEilese).  The  tree  is  in  full  foliage  during  the  rainy  season.*'  — 
DilleniA  omata.  A  noble  tree,  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  teak,  to  which 
it  bears  some  resemblance  in  foliage.  The  flowers  are  large,  firagrant,  and 
produced  in  great  abundance.  —  Gastrochilus  (labellum  ventricose)  *pul- 
cherrimus;  Scitamineae.  Intermediate  between  Alp(nia  and  Ktempferior. 
Flowers  very  beautiful,  delicate  in  texture,  and  pale  yellow.  —  Gastrochilus 
longifldrus. 

iVb,  //.  contmns 

26  to  50. —  Urena  ♦speciosa;  il/alvaceas.  A  very  charming  plant, 
varying  much  in  the  form  of  its  leaves,  and  with  beautiful  pink-coloured 
flowers ;  the  corolla  is  nearly  2  in.  long,  and  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the 
genus,  which  has  in  general  small  and  inconspicuous  flowers.  —  Kaemp- 
feria  *elegans ;  Scitamineae.  —  Justicia  *guttata.  —  Dendrdbium  Smplum ; 
Orchideae ;  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  genus  to  which  it  be- 
longs. *'  For  the  specific  character  and  observation  given  I  am  indebted  to 
my  inestimable  friend  Professor  Lindley,  who  has  undertaken,  and  in  a 
great  measure  accomplished,  the  elaboration  of  the  families  of  Orchldes^ 
7?osaceae,  and  Amentaceae,  in  my  possession;  and  from  whom  I  have, 
besides,  derived  constant  and  important  aid  in  the  prosecution  of  this 
publication,  in  the  arrangement  of^  the  herbaria  placed  by  the  Honourable 
East  India  Ck>mpany  under  my  charge,  and  in  the  distribution  of  their 
duplicates.  Many  years,  indeed,  before  I  lef);  India,  have  I  benefited  by 
Mr.  Lindley's  generosity  and  kindness,  to  a  degree  which  has  placed  me 
under  the  most  lasting  obligations.  I  have  long  been  desirous  of  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  I  seize  the  present  one  with  great  satisfaction,  of  expressing 
publicly  the  sincere  respect  and  gratitude  which  I  entertain  towards  that 
eminent  and  highly  accomplished  botanist."  —  Podocdrpus  *latif61ius  j  Co- 
nlferae.  A  middling-sized  tree,  found  on  the  lofly  range  of  mountains 
bordering  on  the  eastern  parts  of  Bengal.  "  It  is  probable  that  the  juicy 
receptacles  are  eaten,  like  those  of  the  kindred  species."  —  Ru^Uia  allita. 
One  of  the  most  charming  species  of  the  genus.  —  Kn6xm  jolantaglnea.  ->- 
Aphanochilus  (aphanesy  obscure,  cheilos,  lip)  polystachjois ;  Labiatae.  —  A. 
fliivus.  In  this  part  of  the  work  a  synoptical  account  of  the  Indifui 
Labiatae  enumerated  in  Dr.  Wallich*s  Catalogue  of  Dried  Specimens  is  given, 
for  which.  Dr.  Wallich  says,  "  I  am  indebted  to  my  esteemed  friend 
Mr.  George  Bentham,  to  whom  1  am  under  very  great  obligations,  both  for 
this  important  addition  to  my  work,  and  for  the  valuable  assistance  he  hag 
afforded  me  in  my  labours  connected  with  the  herbaria  under  my  charge."  — 
Llparis  16ngipes ;  Orchideae —  ^rica  paniculata ;  Orchideae.  — r  Urdria  cordi- 
fdlia, —  Ccelogyne  Gardneriflwz ;  Orchideae. — Dendrdbium  *form6sum;  Or- 
chideae.—  Dendrdbium  densifldrum. — yjconitiun  ferox  W^«^.  The^conitum 
virdsum  of  Don,  P^'odr,  Flor,  Nepal,  Found  in  Nepal  Proper,  at  an  ele- 
vation of  about  10,000  ft.,  and  varying  exceedingly,  according  to  its  habitat. 
"  There  are  three  other  species  of  aconite  or  monk's-hood,  all  of  them 
tuberous-rooted,  which  inhabit  the  southern  side  of  the  Himalaya,  and  are 
considered  by  the  natives  as  strong  poisons.  Our  species,  however, 
exceeds  them  all  in  virulence,  and  is  probably  the  most  deleterious  vege- 
table poison  of  continental  India.  This  dreadful  root,  of  which  large 
quantities  are  annually  imported,  is  equally,  fatal  when  taken  into  the 
stomach  or  applied  to  wounds,  and  is  in  universal  use  in  poisoning  arrows, 
and,  there  is  too  inuch  reason  to  suspect,  for  the  worst  purposes." 

Mr.  J.  Pereira,  of  the  General  Dispensary  in  Aldersgate  Street,  London, 
gave  Dr.  Wallich  the  "  subjoined  detail  of  several  interesting  experiments 
made  to  determine  the  physiological  effects  of  the  roots  of  the  ^conitupi 
f^ox.     They  fully  establish  the  exgtreme  virulence  of  the  poison.    These 
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experiments  were  made  in  the  presence  of  Dr.  Falconer,  assistant-surgeon 
to  the  Bengal  establishment,  and  my  brother,  on  rabbits  and  dogs,  and  with 
the  root  in  the  form  of  powder,  spirituous  extract,  and  watery  extract.  Of 
these  preparations  the  spirituous  extract  is  by  far  the  most  powerful.  The 
effects  were  tried  by  introducing  this  extract  into  the  jugular  vein,  by 
placing  it  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  by  applying  it  to  the  cellular 
tissue  of  the  back,  and  by  introducing  it  into  the  stomach.  In  all  these 
cases,  except  the  last,  the  effects  were  very  similar ;  namely,  difficulty  of 
breathing,  weakness,  and  subsequently  paralysis,  which  generally  com- 
menced m  the  posterior  extremities,vertigoes,  convulsions,  dilatation  of  the 
pupil,  and  death,  apparently  from  asphyxia.  The  bodies  of  most  of  the 
ammals  were  examined  immediately  after  death.  In  all  cases  the  right 
side  of  the  heart  was  found  distended  with  dark-coloured  blood,  and  the 
Idl  empty.  In  one  or  two  cases  the  auricles  were  still  contracting,  but 
the  ventricles  had  ceased  to  contract.  The  galvanic  apparatus  produced  a 
quivering  in  a  few  of  the  fibres  of  the  ventncles,  and  either  produced,  or 
very  much  increased,  the  contractions  of  the  ventricles.  All  the  voluntary 
muscles  were  susceptible  of  galvanism.  One  grain  of  the  alcoholic  extract 
introduced  into  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  of  a  rabbit  began  to  produce 
its  effects  in  two  minutes ;  death  took  pl^ce  in  nine  minutes  and  a  half. 
In  a  second  experiment  of  a  similar  kind,  the  effects  commenced  in  two 
minutes  and  a  half,  and  death  was  produced  in  eleven  minutes.  Two  grains 
introduced  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a  good-sized  strong  dog  produced  con- 
vulsions in  one  minute,  and  death  in  three  minutes.  One  grain  introduced 
into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  back  of  a  rabbit  began  to  affect  the  system  at 
the  end  of  six  minutes,  and  produced  death  in  fifteen  minutes.  A  rabbit 
was  made  to  swallow  three  grains  of  the  extract.  No  effect  was  produced, 
except  that  the  animal  contmued  chewing  for  several  hours,  as  if  ruminat- 
ing, and  which  arose  probably  from  the  local  action  of  the  poison  on  the 
mouth  and  throat.  The  watery  is  less  powerful  than  the  spirituous  extract. 
Two  grains  of  it  introduced  into  the  peritoneum  of  a  rabbit  did  not  pro- 
duce death,  until  the  expiration  of  twenty-seven  minutes. 
*'  It  appears  that  the  root  of  this  plant  is  imported  in  very  considerable 

?[uantity  into  the  plains,  where  it  is  sold  at  the  rate  of  one  rupee  per  seer 
about  \s,  the  pound),  although  the  sale  0|f  it  seems  to  have  been  pro- 
hibited under  the  native  governments,  on  pain  of  heavy  penalties,  except 
to  persons  well  known,  or  by  authority.  It  is  also  used  m  cases  of  chronic 
rlieumatism  by  the  native  practitioners..  The  coincidence  in  opinion 
respecting  its  efficacy  in  such  cases,  between  them  and  Professor  Stoerk  of 
Vienna,  who  applied  the  extract  of  the  roots  of  some  of  the  European 
species  to  similar  purposes,  may  perhaps  add  to  the  evidence  respecting  its 
utility." 

Ruellia  gossypina.  —  Convdlvulus  atro-purpureus.  "  A  very  large  shrub ; 
and  I  am  scarcely  acquainted  with  any  species  which  would  be  more 
desirable,  as  an  ornament,  either  to  a  gardeaor  a  hot-house." — Abelmoschtis 
♦crinitus.  Approaches  to  jfifiblscus  racemosus.  —  Centranthera  hispida ; 
Labiatae.  —  Quercus  spicata.  "  This  is  one  of  the  largest,  as  well  as  the 
commonest,  sorts  in  Nepal,  where  it  attains  the  most  gigantic  size.  The 
wood  is  exceedingly  like  the  English  oak  in  colour,  and  most  probably 
equals  it  in  other  respects,  but  the  mountaineers  do  not  esteem  it  much, 
owing^  as  they  say,  to  its  speedy  decay ;  a  circumstance  owing,  no  doubt, 
to  their  employing  it  in  its  green  state.  A  similar  prejudice  prevails  in  that 
country  against  the  other  species."  —  Muciina  macrocarpa ;  Legumin6sae. 
"  This  superb  climber  approaches  closely  to.  the  Miicuna  gigantea  Decand,, 
but  differs  in  the  size  of  its  flowers  and  fruit,  as  well  as  in  other  respects. 
It  is  furnished  to  a  less  degree  than  most  of  the  other  species  belonging  to 
the  genus,  with  those  long  and  easily  separable  hairs,  which  on  the  slightest 
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touch  enter  the  skin,  and  cause  an  intolerable  burning.  The  flowers,  espe* 
cially  the  calyces,  are,  in  this  respect,  the  most  offensive  parts ;  but  this  is 
abundantly  counterb^nced  by  their  size  and  beauty." -*— Sphaer6pteris 
barbata;  Polypodiacese. 

No,  III,  contains 
51  to  75.  —  jETchites  rhynchosp^rma.  An  exceedingly  handsome  climber, 
and  certainly  the  most  ornamental  of  the  genus  to  which  it  belongs.  — 
Chirita  (founded  by  Dr.  Hamilton  on  a  "  fictitious  native  name  "  )  grandi- 
fldra ;  Didymocdrpeae.  —  i/ibiscus  f  macrophyllus.  A  fine  tree,  firom  the 
bark  of  which  ropes  are  made,  as  they  might  probably  be  from  the  baric  of 
all  the  il/alvaceae. ' —  Allant6dia  Brunontana.  A  singular  and  beautiful  fern, 
growing  in  the  dense  forest  of  oaks  and  rhododendrums  on  Sheopore.  — 
Ccelogyne  maculata;  Orchideae.  "  In  the  Calcutta  garden  our  mode  of 
treating  these  and  similar  epiphytes  is  to  place  them  on  beds  made  of  brick- 
work, raised  4  or  5  ft.  from  tne  ground,  containing  a  rich  mould,  mixed  with 
a  large  proportion  of  pebbles,  and  resting  on  a  stratum  of  large  stones  or 
masses  of  vitrified  bricks,  so  as  to  admit  of  being  perfectly  drained.  The 
surface  is  covered  with  moss,  and  the  whole  structure  is  placed  in  a  shady 
and  sheltered  situation,  corresponding  to  the  natural  place  of  growth  of 
such  plants.  By  the  aid  of  these  beds,  and  by  a  constant  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  keeping  the  roots,  as  wdl  as  the  plants  themselves,  mode- 
rately moist,  I  have  succeeded  in  cases  even  wnere  there  was  but  littl6 
hope;  for  instance,  with  plants  from  the  higher  r^on  of  Nepal,  and  even 
from  Gossain  Than  in  the  Himalaya."  Cgel6gyne  Wallichtan«.  —  .zingiber 
barbatum.  —  Ksempf^ria  c4ndida.  —  Curcuma  *parvifl6ra.  —  u^momum 
corynostachyum.  —  Sterculia  versicolor.  —  Tephrdsia  cocclnea ;  Legu- 
mindsae.  —  Fibumum  fce'tidum.  —  Cyrt6tropis  (Jeyrtos,  curved,  tropis^  a 
keel ;  shape  of  carina)  c6mea  ;  Leguminoss  Phasedleae.  —  Phas^olus 
rostratus.  Comes  near  to  the  P,  alatus  lAn.  According  to  Dr.  Roxburgh's 
MS.,  the  lower  part  of  the  plant  is  perennial. —  Eriolae^na  *Cand611»; 
^falvaceae.  —  Bo6tt*a  (Francis  Boott,  M.D.  an  American  botanist) 
cordata ;  Hydrocharideae.  "  One  of  the  most  charming  water  plants  with 
which  I  am  acquainted.  All  the  green  parts  are  eaten  by  the  Burmese 
as  potherbs ;  for  which  purpose  they  are  collected  in  great  quantities,  and 
carried  to  the  market  at  Ava,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  capital  the  plant 
is  found  in  ponds,  flowering  profusely  in  the  month  of  September."  —  Jus- 
ticia  ^enusta.  '*  One  of  the  loveliest  species  with  which  I  am  acquainted* 
The  flowers  are  tubular,  and  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  contrasdiig  m  a  vefy 
striking  manner  with  the  dark  green  and  large  foliage.  I  had  the  satiafiM^ 
tion  of  bringing  a  growing  plant  to  England  in  1828,  which  was  presented 
by  the  East  India  Company  to  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London,  in 
whose  rich  garden  at  Chiswick  it  has  lately  blossomed."  —  Cirrhopetalum 
Wallichtt ;  Orchideae.  —  Otochilus  fuscus ;  Orchldeae.  —  Bolbophyllum 
cylindraceum ;  Orchideae.  —  Trias  oblonga;  Orchideae. —  ^schynanthus 
ramosissima;  Labiatae.  —  Chhita  macrophylla;  Labiatae.  —  Ceropegia  lon- 
gifdlia;  Labiatae.  —  Ro/lea  elegans;  Labiatae.  "  I  have  sincere  satisfac- 
tion in  dedicating  this  new  genus  to  my  valued  friend,  Mr.  Royle,  whose 
claims  as  an  excellent  botanist  fully  entitle  him  to  that  compliment.  How 
eminently  the  garden  at  Saharunpur  has  benefited  under  his  charge,  is 
manifest  by  the  numerous  improvements  and  additions  to  its  riches  which 
it  owes  to  his  indefatigable  zeal  and  talents,  and  which  are  well  known  to 
the  government  of  Bengal,  as  well  as  to  all  who  have  visited  the  western 
provinces  of  Hindustan.  But,  independently  of  having  the  care  of  this 
most  useful  establishment,  he  is  likewise  the  founder  of  a  nursery  for  medi- 
cinal and  alpine  plants  generally,  on  the  Chaor  mountain  of  Sirmore,  which 
has  already  proved  of  the  greatest  service.  It  is  not,  however,  botany 
alone  to  which  he  has  devoted  his  talents ;  there  is  not  a  branch  of  natural 
history  in  which  he  has  not  acquired  a  high  degree  of  proficiency.  To  pur* 
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Suits  of  this  nature  he  is  devoting  every  moment  of  leisure  which  his  exten- 
sive pro^sional  duties  aflbrd  hun,  with  a  degree  of  ardour  and  success 
which  IS'  far  beyond  my  feeble  praise,  and  which  must  soon  place  his^^name 
high  among  naturalists." 

No.  IV,  contains 

76  to.  100. —  Argyreia  festiva.  A  superb  shrub,,  sent  from  China  to 
the  botanic  garden  at  Calcutta.  —  Melhknia  Hamiltoniafta.  —  Pongdmia 
atropurpurea;  Leguminosae.  ''  This  very  stately  tree  constitutes  a  large 
portion  of  the  dense  forests  on  the  shores  of  Martaban  and  Tenasserim.  I 
found  it  growing  in  great  abundance  at  Amherst  and  Moalmyne,  and  on  the 
sea-sides  towards  the  river  called  Chappedong.  Nothing  can  be  imagined 
inore  beautiful  than  the  crown  of  the  tree,  when  thickly  covered  with  its 
dense  panicles  of  deep  purple  flowers.  The  wood  is  much  esteemed  by  the 
Burmese  and  Taleyn  people,  who  employ  it  for  beams  and  rafters  in  their 
houses.     I  was  told  that  they  eat  the  tender  leaves." 

B6mbax  insigne.  Smaller  than  the  common  cotton  tree  of  India.  — 
Wightia  (Richard  Wight,  a  zealous  cultivator  of  East  Indian  natural  his- 
tory, especially  botany^  gigant^ ;  Bignon/ace<p.  An  arborescent  climber, 
attaining  a  very  gigantic  size,  overtopping  trees  of  considerable  height,  and 
nearly  overwhelming  them  with  its  numerous  branches.  —  Barleria  pol^- 
tricha.  Ornamental,  with  large  lilac  flowers.  —  Ruellia  'Seesidna.  A 
charming  species. — Apostksia,  (^apostems,  defection;  third  stamen  abortive) 
Walllchfi.  A  species  of  a  very  remarkable  genus,  most  nearly  related  to 
Orchideae,  —  A.  nuda.  —  i^ris  dec6ra.  "  This .  plant  and«/^ris  nepalensis 
{Bot,  Reg.y  818.)  are  the  only  two  species  of  Pns  which  I  have  found  in 
Nepal,  and  they  are  quite  distinct  from  the  European  species.  —  Corylus 
f^rox.  The  nut  is  small,  but.  like  the  common  nut  in  taste.  ''  This  is  one 
of  the  commonest  as  well  as  most  elegant  plants  of  the  tribe  of  Melasto- 
maceae  inhabiting  Nepal,  where  it  grows  on  almost  all  the  hiUs  surrounding 
the  great  valley,  delighting  in  shady  and  moist  situations,  and  producing 
its  numerous  large  and  red  panicles  during  the  rainy  season. " 

Myristica  sphaerocdrpia  and  amygdalina.  —  Piper  ribesioides,  A  gigantic 
species  of  pepper.  —  Justlcia  palatifera  and  ventricosa.  —  Desmodium  pen- 
dulum; Leguminosas.  Bignonia  multijuga. — Begonia  peduncul6sa. — 
Clematis  grata.  —  Thomsonia  (in  honour  of  Professor  Anthony  Todd 
Thomson,  M'.D.,  and  not  to  be  confounded  with  Thompsdm'a,  belonging 
io  the  family  of  Passifloreae,  Vhich  Mr.  Brown  named  in  honour  of  John 
Vaughan  Thompson,  Esq.,  surgeon. to  the  forces,  author  of  Zoological 
ResearcheSy  &c.,  now,  however,  Deidamia  Thompsonuzna)  nepalensis  j 
.4r6f deae.    A.  singular  and  handsome  plant.  —  Polygala  arillata. 

This  number  completes  the  volume,  and  contams  the  title,  preface,  &c. 
From  the  latter  we  give  the  following  very  interesting  extract.  Dr. 
Channing  has  wellremarked,  that  cooperation  is  a  characteristic  of  the  pre- 
sent age.  Dr.  Wallich  states,  that  having,  in  1828,  obtained  permission  to 
leave  ror  a  time  the  duties  of  his  situation  as  superintendent  of  the  Cal- 
cutta Garden,  and  to  take  his  collections  with  him,  in  order  to  present 
them  in  person  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  Lidia  Company, 
**  that  enlightened  bodj',  with  a  munificence  never  equalled^  and  which  has 
already  been  appreciated  and  gratefully  acknowledged,  not  only  in  this 
country  but  throughout  Europe,  immediately  directed  rae  to  proceed  to  the 
distribution  of  the  duplicates  among  the  principal  public  and  private  mu- 
seums in  Europe  and  America.  They  were  pleased  to  order  a  similar  dis- 
tribution of  the  herbariums  of  continental  Indian  plants  in  their  museum, 
made  by  Drs.  Patrick  Russell,  Roxburgh,  and  Hamilton,,  the  Tranquebar 
missionaries,  the  late  Mr.  Finlayson,  Mr.  Wight,  and  myself.  The  assist- 
ance which  I  have  already,  received,  in  the  laborious  details  coimected  with 
the  above  distributions,  has  placed  me  under  the  greatest  obligations  to 
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jBome  of  the  most  eminent  botanists  of  Europe.  I  have  been  honoured  by 
the  personal  aid  of  Mr.  Brown,  Professors  Kunth,  Hooker,  Graham,  and 
Lindlfiy,  M.  Alphonse  DecandoUe,  Mr.  Amott,  Mr.  Prescott,  and  Mr. 
Bentham. 

''  Besides  the  homage  which  has  been  paid  to  the  Company  in  many 
publications,  for  their  princely  liberality  m  thus  affording  these  ample 
means  for  the  difiusion  of  a  knowledge  of  the  botany  of  the  East  Indies,  a 
still  more  effectual  method  of  testifying  a  sense  of  the  general  obligation 
they  have  conferred  upon  the  scientific  world  has  been  adopted  by  a  num- 
ber of  celebrated  botanists,  who  have  undertaken  to  publish  monographs  of 
the  more  extensive  and  interesting  families,  thereby  powerfully  contributing 
to  the  completion  of  a  scheme  so  truly  worthy  of  the  British  East  India 
Company. 

''  It  is  a  Source  of  pride  for  me  to  introduce  here  the  names  and  sepa^ 
rate  labours  of  those  who  have  thus  zealously  come  forward  to  advance  the 
interests  of  science.  Mr.  Amott  has  undertaken  the  publication  of  the  fami- 
Kes  of  i2anunculacese,  JVymphaeaceae,  Papaveraceae,  Droseraceae,  -^cerineae, 
T^marisclneas.  Mr.  Bentham :  Caryophylleae,  Labiktas,  Z/lneae,  Melasto- 
m^ceae,  ilfemec^eae,  Alan^cBy  Onagrarieae,  Salicari^a?,  Scrophuldrinae, 
Orobancheas.  Professor  Besser  of  Crzmieniec :  Artemisia.  M.  Adolphe 
Brongniart  of  Paris :  Celastrineae,  i2hamneae.  Mr.  Brown :  AnondcecSy 
C^parideae,  i2ubikceae,  G^ramineae^  M.  Cambesedes  of  Paris  :  Hippocra- 
^e<B^  Sapind^ceas,  Temstrcemtace^.  Professor  Choisy  of  Geneva :  Gut- 
tiferae,  jHypericineae,  Convolvul^ceae.  Professor  DecandoUe  of  Geneva : 
Araliaceas,  Umbelliferae,  jS^xifrageae,  Cunoniace<:p,  Caprifoliaceae,  Lordn-^ 
theae,  ValeridnecSy  ZHpsiceae,  Comp6sitae,  Polemoniaceae,  -Ebenaceae,  Sa^ 
potecSy  ^tyracineae,  5eslimeae,  Gentidiwcef  ^ristolochieae.  M.  Alphonse 
I)ecandolle  of  Geneva  (Flora  Burm&nica) :  Campanulaceae,  Bigaonidcetr^ 
iliyrsineae,  C/rticeae.  M.  Duvau  of  Paris  :  Pedicularis,  Veronica,  Profes- 
sor Graham  :  Leguminosas.  Dr.  Greville:  A^gx,  jPflices.  Mr.  Haworth: 
Crassulliceas.  ftofessor  Hooker :  Myristiceae,  J^lices,  ilfusci.  Professor 
Adr.  Jussieu  of  Paris :  .T^iaceae,  Malpighidcetr,  i2utaceas,  ikfeliacese.  Pro- 
fessor Kunth  of  Berlin :  Bombkceas,  Buttneriace<^,  Sterculikceae,  Dom- 
heydcece,  ilfalv^ceae,  Elaeoc^rpeae,  Terebinthaceae,  Combretaceae,  Terbe- 
naceae.  Mr.  Lambert:  Coniferae.  Professor  Lehmann  of  Hamburgh: 
Potentilla,  jfforagfneae,  Primulaeeae.  Prof.  Lindley :  Roskcesd,  -^ment^ceae, 
Orchldeas.  Prof,  von  Martins  of  Munich  :  .^maranth^ceae,  Palmae,  Res- 
tiaceae.  Prof.  Meisner  of  Bale :  Begonidcece,  Polygdneae.  Prof.  Nees  von 
Esenbeck  of  Breslau :  ^canthaceas,  ^olan^cea;,  Z/aurinese.  Mr.  Prescott : 
CypersLcese.  Prof.  Richard  of  Paris :  Menispermeae,  iliyrt^cese,  -4spho'de- 
leae,  /S'milaceae.  Prof.  Roeper  of  Bale:  EuphorbidcecB,  M.  Seringe  of 
Geneva:  /S'alix.  Prof.  Schultes  of  Landshut:  Various  miscellaneous 
genera.  Prof.  Sprengel  of  Halle :  BerberidecBy  Cruciferag,  Polygaleae,  JS^rf- 
ceae,  -4poc;^nese,  Asc\&gt\hde<B, 

**  On  the  above  cooperation,  exhibiting  an  unparalleled  instance  of  zeal 
aihd  liber^ity  in  the  promotion  of  a  common  cause,  I  can  offer  no  com- 
ment ;  nor  can  I  adequately  express  the  gratitude  which  I  feel  towards 
those  who  have  thus  generously  relieved  me  from  some  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult parts  of  my  labour."     (Pref,,  p.  ix.  and  x.) 

Brown,  Robert,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  V.P.L.S.,  &c.  &c.  Supplementum  Primum 

Prodromi  Florae  Novae  HoUandiae,  &c.  A  First  Supplement  to  the  Plants 

"  of  New  Holland ;  containing  the  new  "Protedcece  discovered  by  Baxter, 

Caley,  Cunningham,  Eraser,  and   Sieber.     The  Characters  drawn  up 

from  dried  Specimens.     Lond.  1830.    8vo,  pp.  40. 

The  last  importation  of  seeds  from  New  Holland  was  by  Mr.  Baxter, 
awl  they  were  purchased  chiefly  by  Mr,  Knight  of  the  Exotic  Nursery, 
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King's  Hoad;  they  have  come  up  very  well,  and  the  plants  are  now  potted 
of^  and  in  a  thriving  state. 

Anon,  a  list  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen  given  as  contributors :  Baxter's 
Library  of  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Knowledge,  &c.  Lewes,  1831. 
8vo.    1/.  12*. 

ItOudxyrCs  EiicyclopcBdia,  of  Agriculture y  S^c,  2d  edit,  with  considerable  Im- 
provements, and  nearly  500  new  Engravings.  London,  1831.  8vo.  fA, 
Both  the  above  works  will  be  further  noticed  in  our  next. 

Anon, :  An  Account  of  the  different  Floral  and  Horticultural  Exhibitions 
held  in  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  Parts  of  the  King- 
dom, in  the  Year  1830. 

There  have  been,  for  a  number  of  years  past,  what  are  called  a  Flower 
Book  and  a  Gooseberry  Book  published  at  Manchester :  the  above  is  the 
flower  book,  and  it  contains  a  very  distinct  account  of  the  flower  shows, 
and  also  of  shows  in  which  fruits  and  culinary  vegetables  have  been  ex- 
hibited in  the  counties  mentioned,  and  in  some  others.  We  sincerely  wish 
that  the  editor  of  the  work  would  in  future  contrive  to  include  all  the 
counties  of  both  kingdoms,  so  as  to  save  us  the  space  occupied  by  our 
article  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies, 

An  interesting  question  for  consideration  is,  whether,  as  the  classes  that 
now  exhibit  at  these  shows  acquire  a  little  more  scientific  knowledge  of 
plants,  they  will  still  continue  to  cultivate  varieties,  and  to  delight  in  such 
monstrosities  as  the  Lancashire  gooseberries  ?  We  think  not :  because, 
though  much  more  skill  in  manipulation  is  required  to  grow  varieties  so  far 
removed  from  a  state  of  nature  than  to  grow  species,  yet  the  preference  of 
the  latter  argues  more  mind.  The  constant  attention  and  great  nicety 
required  to  bring  florists'  flowers  to  perfection  are  excellent  things  for 
engrossing  the  whole  of  the  leisure  time  of  a  labourer  or  a  tradesman  of 
very  limited  reading,  and  filling  it  up  in  an  innocent  manner :  but,  as  this 
labourer  or  tradesman  becomes  more  generally  enlightened,  his  taste  wUl 
take  a  wider  range,  and  he  will  not  only  desire  to  know  something  of  other 
plants  besides  florists'  flowers,  but  to  study  other  subjects  besides  botany 
and  gardening ;  to  engage  in  other  pursuits,  and  to  possess  other  things. 
Natural  history  will  then  begin  to  attract  his  attention ;  and,  as  no  part  o£ 
the  animal  creation  is  so  immediately  connected  with  vegetal)le  culture  as 
insects,  one  of  his  next  studies  will  be  entomology.  On  comparing  the 
flower  book  with  the  same  work  as  published  ten  years  ago,  it  wHl  be 
found  that  the  number  of  herbaceous  plants  and  green-house  shrubs  has  very 
much  increased ;  and  this  we  consider  to  be  so  far  indicative  of  the  progress 
of  scientific  taste  as  to  warrant  our  expectations.  The  botanical  and  ento- 
mological societies  which  are  established  by  the  working  manufacturers  in 
different  parts  of  Lancashire,  of  some  of  which  we  have  given  notices 
(Vol.  VI.  p.  392.),  afford  further  proofs  of  this  i)rogress,.which  will  increase 
with  the  increase  of  education.  In  the  mean  time,  books  like  that  before 
us,  and  our  own  accounts  of  the  transactions  of  provincial  societies,  not 
only  afford  harmless  gratification  to  the  individuals  who  have  obtained 
prizes,  but  they  inform  other  candidates  of  the  most  desirable  plants  ot 
fruits  with  which  to  compete  at  future  shows  or  to  ornament  their  gardens. 
Both  are  aids  in  our  progress  onwards. 

JDovhy  Martin^  Author  of  "  Hints  to  Small  Farmers,"  "  Irish  Cottagers," 
&c. :  K  Hints  to  small  Holders,  on  Planting  and  on  Cattle,  &c.  &c. 
Dublin,  1830.    12mo.    1*. 

A  useful  little  tract  to  the  young  who  can  read,  and  whose  minds  arft 
not  prejudioed,  like  those  of  their  &thers,  against  all  innovation. 
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;2.    Hints  addressed  to  the  Small  Holders  and  Peasantry  of  Ireland,  6n 
Road-making,  and  on  Ventilation,  &c.  &c.     Dublin,  1820.    12mo.    Is, 

This  is  another  valuable  little  work.  The  article  on  the  importance 
of  pure  air  ought  to  be  read,  and,  if  possible,  understood  and  acted  on,  by 
'every  master  and  mistress  of  a  family.  Very  few  indeed,  even  of  those 
who  are  classed  amongst  the  respectable  part  of  society,  are  aware  of 
-the  injury  which  the  health  sustains  by  breathing  in  an  atmosphere  which 
.has  been  deprived  of  part  of  its  oxygen,  either  by  our  own  respiration  or 
that  of  other  persons,  or  by  iiie  burning  of  candles  or  lamps.  If  the 
middling  classes  about  London  understood  the  subject,  would  they  be  con- 
tent to  rent  houses  with  such  low  ceilings,  especially  to  the  'bed-rooms,  as 
we  see  rearing  up  every  where  round  the  metropolis  ?  Unquestionably 
not :  they  would  refuse  to  occupy  such  houses,  and  the  builders  would  be 
x)bliged  to  alter  their  proportions  in  building  them. 

'*  :Since  air  is  passing  tnrough  our  lungs  every  moment  of  our  existence, 
it  is  of  immense  Importance  to  have  it  pure.  The  young  and  healthj  may 
.  not  quickly  perceive  the  changes  or  impurities  of  the  atmosphere  they 
breathe ;  but  the  delicate,  the  sickly,  and  the  aged  are  powerfully  influenced 
by  its  qualities.  From  the  interesting  and  satisfactory  experiments  which 
leamecl  men  have  madej  it  has  been  proved  that  the  lungs  of  a  full-grown 
man  contain,  on  an  average,  five  quarts  of  air ;  he  draws  in  and  breathes  out 
a  seventh  part  of  this  quantity  at  every  breathing.  If  he  draws  in  and  lets 
Qut  breath  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  a  quantity  of  air  which  would  wejgh 
.53  lbs.  would  pass  through  his  lungs  in  twenty-four  hours.  Farther,  the 
atmosphere  is  composed  o£  ceirt&mjluids  or  gases,  ofvfhich.  one,  called  oj'^ge/t, 
which  is  indispensable  to  animal  life,  forms  a  fiflh  part,  and  the  other  four 
'  parts  are  more  or  less  permcious.  Again,  in  the  process  of  passing  through 
the  lungs,  this  oxygen,  this  pure  part,  becomes  consumed  or  withdrawn 

•  from  the  atmosphere  in  a  considerable  d^ee,  leaving  the  air  more  and 
\  more  free  from  it  at  everv  breathing,  until  it  becomes  pernicious  in  the 
.  extreme ;  for  the  change  m  the  quality  of  the  air  is  more  than  merely 

withdrawing  the  oxygen ;   the  place  of  this  pure  portion  is  supplied  by 

•  what  is  Qommonly  called  jS!re(/  air,  which  is  ratal  to  life.  Thus  does  the 
process  of  breathing  xiot  only  take  from  the  atmosphere  the  portion  of  it 
.on. which  life  depends,  but  actually  renders  it  poisonous.  To  admit  fresh 
air  continually  is  therefore  very  necessary;  and  of  this,  for  healthftil 
respiration,  a  man  requires  three  gallons  each  minuteJ'*  (p.  25.) 

In  speaking  of  the  state  of  ventilation  in  Irish  j^um-houses  and  cottages, 
Mr.  Doyle  says :  —  "It  frequently  happens  that  the  family  of  a  small 
holder  or  labourer  is  so  poor  as  to  have  only  the  means  of  building  one 
wretched  little  bed-room,  perhaps  8  or  10  fl.  square.  In  this  the  father 
and  mother,  and  half  a  dozen  children,  and  occasionally  a  cousin  or  two, 
are  obliged  to  lie.  Now,  there  is  no  matter  (not  absolutely  poisonous) 
more  pr^udicial  to  health  than  that  which  arises  from  the  human  body ;  I 
mean,  through  the  pores  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  from  the  breath ;  and  in  this 
case  I  am  supposing  eight  or  ten  persons  to  pass  seven  or  eight  hours  in 
a  room  barely  large  enough  to  hold  them  when  packed  closely  in  bed. 
Well,  the  sdr,  on  account  of  the  heat  which  it  has  acquired  in  passing 
through  the  lungs  of  this  family  party,  stretched  higgledy-piggledy  on  their 
^traw,  becomes  lighter  than  the  surrounding  air,  and  rises  to  the  ceiling : 
no  outlet  being  there  for  its  escape,  it  remains  till  it  becomes  cool,  when 
it  will  descend.  Up  goes  another  and  another  whiff  of  heated  and  rarefied 
air  at  every  breathing,  which  in  turns  fall  down  again ;  and  in  the  circuit 
.which  it  thus  takes,  the  same  air  passes  through  the  lungs  of  all  the  persons 
in  the  bed,  who  take  in  at  each  breathing  a  new  portion  of  impure  matter, 
and  loses  every  time  that  it  is  drawn  in  an  additional  portion  of  its  Ufe- 
siistainins  principle.    If  the  inside  door  be  open,  the  quantity  of  cool  air 
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\nll  certainly  for  some  time  prevent  any  perception  of  the  tainted  nature 
of  the  air  within,  but  after  a  time  all  this  will  be  exhausted.  The  discharge 
from  the  surface  of  the  human  body  (even  though  soap  and  water  be 
regularly  used,  and  you  well  know  this  would  be  supposing  too  much),  in 
perspiration  alone,  is  equal  to  nearly  2  lbs.  weight  per  day.  Much  of  this 
matter  is  certainly  nothing  but  water ;  but  there  is  animal  matter  of  an  oily 
nature  in  it  too,  as  appears  from  the  stains  which  it  leaves  upon  linen,  ex- 
tremely offensive  to  the  smell.  By  it  the  dog  is  enabled  to  trace  out  his 
master ;  and  some  persons  are  in  such  high  odour  as  to  be  more  agreeable 
a  few  paces  off  than  very  close.  Now  conceive  all  this  exhaling  from  the 
bodies  of  so  many  sleepmg  persons,  their  pores  all  open,  and  no  mode  of 
carrying  off  the  foul  air,  and  you  wxir  admit,  from  what  has  been  already 
said  on  the  subject  of  air,  that  this  sleeping  family  is  in  great  want  of  a  free 

circulation  of  it So  much  to  show  the  importance  of  fresh  air ;  but 

how  are  you  to  obtain  it  in  your  contracted  and  crowded  sleeping-rooms  ? 
By  the  following  simple  plan,  recommended  by  Dr.  Meyler :  —  Put  a  tube, 
or  make  some  kind  of  opening,  in  your  ceiling,  to  let  out  the  tainted  fur^ 
and  let  there  be  at  the  same  time  a  free  admission  of  air  from  below,  either 
through  the  door  or  a  tub&  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  conducted  to  the 
outside  and  turned  downwards.  Thus  one  tube  will  bring  in  the  fresh  and 
the  other  will  take  out  the  foul  air.  This,  surely,  is  a  simple  plan  for  pro- 
moting health.  The  windows  also  should  be  open  by  day,  and  always  as 
high  up  as  possible,  particularly  where  there  is  no  ventilator ;  yet  not  one 
in  twenty  cabins  in  many  parts  of  Ireland  has  a  window  in  the  sleeping- 
room,  and  if  it  has,  that  window  is  nailed. so  that  it  cannot  open ;  such  a 
one,  or  a  pane  of  glass  built  into  the  wall,  .will  admit  light,  it  it  true,  but  it 
should  admit  and  let  out  air  also.  The  putridity  of  the  air  is  increased 
too,  in  many  cases,  by  a  stagnant  pool  of  water  and  a  dunghill  at  the  very 
cabin  door." 

We  have  quoted  these  passages,  because  we  are  convinced  that  many 
gardeners  are  not  so  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  as 
they  ought  to  be  ;  nor  do  we  think  it  would  be  venturing  too  far,  to 
state  that  some  of  the  employers  of  gardeners  may  not  be  much  better 
informed  on  the  subject  than  their  servants.  It  is  evident  from  this  tract 
that  Mr.  Doyle,  whoj  from  his  own  description  of  his  bedi  must  be,  if  not 
an  independent  gentleman,  at  least  what  in  England  is  called  respectable, 
arrived  at  his  knowledge  of  the  importance  of  air  by  accident.  "  For  a 
month  or  two  after  I  was  married,"  he  says,  "  my  wife  and  I  were  r^ularly 
tucked  and  pinned  up  in  bed  under  a  close  covering  of  thick  damask  cur- 
tains  by  an  old  servant  maid,  who,  I  suppose,  thought  that  we  should  have 
taken  cold  without  them.  The  weather  at  that  time  was  severe;  and  as 
the  bedstead  was  high,  and  the  bed  pretty  large,  we  did  not  feel  the  want 
of  more  air  than  the  crevices  of  the  curtains  (in  spite  of  Molly's  pre- 
cautions) were  allowed  to  admit;  but  after  a  month  or  two  the  air  became 
warmer,,  and,  of  course,  more  rarefied,  and  Mrs.  Doyle,  moreover,  com- 
menced a  course  of  curtain  lectures,  which  very  few  men  are  well  disposed 
to  hear,  particularly  if  they  deserve  them.  Then  I  began  by  degrees  to 
open  the  curtains,  in  order  to  let  the  whole  room  have  the  benefit  of 
Mrs.  Doyle's  orations,  and  to  cool  the  fidgets  which  the  heat  and  the 
lecture  together  used  to  excite  in  me.  The  air  which  I  received  in  ex- 
change used  to  relieve  me  wonderfully,  and  from  that  time  to  this.  (Doctor 
Meyler'sbook  having  enlightened  my  wife  as  well  as  myself)' we  have  never 
had  the  curtains  drawn  either  in  winter  or  summer..  The  consequence  has 
been,  cool  refreshing  sleep,  instead  of  feverish  and  laboured  breathing  in 
bed,  and  lassitude  in  the  morning,,  the  usual  effects  of  confined  and  impure 
air."  (p.  28.) 

Th^  succeeding  article  is  on  fevers;   recommending  the  necessity  of 
keying  dunghills,  and  all  similar  matters  which  are  liable  to  send  014 
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powerful  effluvia^at  a  distance  from  dwellings.  A  few  rules  for  preservji^ 
nealth  succoed  f  in  which  cautions  are  given  against  dampness,  and  clearing 
the  stomach  by  vomiting  and  the  bowels  by  purgatives  recommended  on 
the  first  suspicion  of  fever,  colds,  or  coughs  or  any  kind.  Wooden  shoes, 
or  soles  made  of  wood  an  inch  thick,  which  can  be  fastened  under  the 
•leather  soles  by  straps  over  the  foot,  are  recommended  to  labourers  while 
working  or  standing  on  damp  ground.  The  observations  on  dress,  man- 
ners, and  morals  are  good,  as  far  as  they  go ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
those  on  education.  It  will  readily  be  conceived  that  on  this  last  subject 
we  think  Mr.  Doyle  does  not  go  hsdf  far  enough. 

He  appears  to  belong  to  that  class  who  imagine  that  the  more  a  man 
knows  the  less  he  will  be  inclined  to  work,  and  that  a  certain  species  of 
humbug  must  always  be  practised  towards  those  who  are  to  get  their  bread 
by  the  sweat  of  their  brow.  Perhaps  it  would  have  been  too  much  to 
have  expected  him  to  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

We  are  thankful  that  he  has  gone  so  far,  and  we  can  not  only  most 
warmly  and  conscientiously  recommend  his  little  work  to  every  Irishman 
who  can  afibrd  to  purchase  it,  and  to  Irish  landlords  to  give  away  to 
their  tenants ;  but  we  can  state,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that,  so  far 
as  ventilation  is  concerned,  the  labouring  classes  of  England  are  as  much 
in  want  of  such  a  publication  as  those  of  Ireland. 

Anon,  1  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  carry  into  effect  a  Plan  for 
ameliorating  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  at  Saffron- Waldon,  in  the 
County  of  Essex,  and  some  Account  of  the  Cottage  Allotments  in  the 
adjoining  Parish  of  Littlebury.     Pamph.  8vo.    1830. 

This  tract,  which  does  not  appear  to  be  sold,  affords  another  proof  of 
the  successful  application  of  the  palliative  system,  for  such,  after  all,  is  the 

Elan  of  allotting  land  to  labourers,  and  directing  them  in  its  culture.  In  a 
ealthy  state  of  society  it  could  never  become  necessary  for  one  class  to 
take  upon  them  the  care  of  the  other ;  and,  until  the  poor  can  be  suffplied 
with  knowledge  to  such  an  extent  as  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of  tnem- 
selves,  they  will  go  on  much  in  the  same  manner  as  they  always  have  done, 
on  the  verge  of  want  and  misery.  Let  it  not  be  thought,  from  these  remarks, 
that  we  do  not  approve  of  palliatives ;  they  are  better  than  nothing  for  the 
existing  generation,  and  probably  they  may  lead  to  something;  we  trust  to 
education,  for  that  which  rises  to  succeed  them.  What  a  wretched  state  the 
occupiers  of  these  allotments  must  be  in,  when  it  is  necessary  to  fetter  them 
with  no  fewer  than  nine  conditions  of  holding  and  culture ;  of  which  one 
is,  "  not  to  plant  potatoes  unless  the  ground  be  first  prop^ly  manured  ; " 
and  another,  ''  that  any  individual  guilty  of  theft  or  other  misdemeanour 
will  be  subject  to  an  immediate  ejectment,  without  the  slightest  remuner- 
ation for  labour  or  planting !  "  Men  will  not  be  drilled  either  into  being 
good  cultivators  or  good  citizens  by  main  force. 

Laurenccy  Charles,  Esq.,  of  Cirencester,  brother  to  the  celebrated  surgeon 
of  that  name,  of  Whitehall  Place,  London  :  Practical  Directions  for  the 
Cultivation  and  General  Management  of  Cottage  Gardens,  with  Plans  for 
laying  them  out  for  Five  Years ;  also.  Hints  on  Keeping  Pigs,  on  Ser- 
vices, &c.     Cirencester,  1831.    8vo,  pp.  32. 

This  little  tract  is  limited  to  what  it  pretends  to  be,  **  Practical  Direc- 
tions," or,  as  the  author  emphatically  expresses  it,  directions  "  intelligible 
to  those  who  lack  intelligence ; "  and  as  it  does  not  contain  a  single  word 
of  political  economy,  and  approves  of  going  regularly  to  church,  we  do  not 
think  there  is  a  single  individual  in  the  country  who  could  seriously  object 
to  it.  As  a  tract  to  give  away,  it  is  much  more  suitable  than  our  own 
Manuedy  because  lower  in  the  scale,  and  consequently  more  easy  of  com- 
prehension. We  have  only  one  little  objection  to  make  to  it,  and  that  is, 
we  disapprove  of  what  the  author  Qall%  "  frequent  superintendence."    We 
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say,  let  the  poor  man  have  the  ground,  and  Mr.  Laurence's  pamphlet;  fur- 
nish him  now  and  then  with  a  few  seeds  and  plants,  if  you  please ;  honour 
him  also  with  a  premium  once  or  twice  a  year,  if  you  feel  disposed ;  but 
leave  him  independent  "  to  do  what  he  will  with  his  own ;  '*  and  let  him, 
at  least,  feel  himself  master  within  the  four  corners  of  his  little  garden. 

A  friend  of  the  author  put  Mr.  L.'s  pamphlet  into  his  gardener's  hands, 
who  offers,  on  this  head,  very  sensible  advice ;  advice  which  we  know  to  be 
acted  on  in  some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  which  several  of  our  correspondents, 
among  others  Mr.  Buchan,  have  shown  to  be  followed  upon  some  gentle- 
men's estates  in  England  and  Wales.  We  request  our  readers  will  turn 
to  an  article  on  this  subject  (Vol.  I.  p.  275.),  as  it  not  only  applies  to  the 
case  before  us,  but  also  to  the  efforts  now  making,  by  Sir  Earmey  Wilmot 
and  others,  in  Warwickshire,  as  we  have  stated  in  p.  224.,  and  in  the 
Morning  Chronicle y  Jan.  1831. 

The  gardener  of  Mr.  Laurence's  friend  advises  the  inspection  of  the 
cottager's  gardens  by  a  good  practical  gardener,  a  few  times  in  the  season, 
who  should  supply  them  with  such  plants  and  advice  as  he  saw  they  wanted. 
He  recommends  '*  Sunday  morning  as  a  good  time,  because  it  is  the  only 
leisure  time  an  industrious  labourer  has  in  the  whole  week."  The  gar- 
dener, being  on  a  level  with  the  cottagers,  would  never  be  felt  as  an  intruder 
on  their  independence.  We  recommend  this  sort  of  assistance  to  all  the 
employers  of  gardeners,  and  to  all  gardeners  who  have  any  thing  in  their 
power. 

Mr.  Laurence  has  very  liberally  authorised  his  printer,  P.  Watkins, 
Cirencester,  to  supply  any  gentleman  who  may  apply  to  him  with  copies 
of  his  pamphlet  at  the  actual  cost ;  and  we  have  recommended  Mr.  Charl- 
wood  to  send  for  a  hundred,  which  he  has  done,  and  says  he  can  afford  to 
sell  them  at  6^?.  each.  Mr.  Charlwood  can  also  supply  the  very  excellent 
pamphlet  of  Mr.  Denson  on  the  same  subject,  entitled  A  Pecuanfs  Voice  to 
Landotuners,  pp.  80,  of  which  pamphlet  Lord  Braybrooke  states,  in  the  Saf^ 
fron-Waldon  report,  that  he  has  **  met  with  no  other  publication  in  which 
the  system  of  cottage  allotments  is  so  well  treated." 

PampUn,  William,  jun.,  Lavender  Hill  Nursery,  Wandsworth,  near  Lon- 
don :  A  Catalogue  of  Old  Books  on  Botany  and  Gardening,  &c.  &c. 
Clapham,  1831.    8vo,  pp.8. 

Mr.  Pamplin  has  formed  a  depot  which  we  think  likely  to  prove  of  real 
use  to  reading  gardeners;  because  they  may  there  purchase  old  books 
cheap,  dispose  of  books  when  they  have  done  with  them,  or  make  exchanges. 
We  have  little  doubt  that,  in  time,  Mr.  Pamplin  will  establish  a  circulating 
library  of  his  class  of  books,  which  would  be  patronised  by  gardeners  and 
gentlemen  in  every  part  of  the  country,  more  especially  if  it  contained  high- 
priced  works,  such  as  the  Botanical  Magazine,  Botanical  Register,  Horti" 
cultural  Transactions,  &c. 
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Py^rUS  Mdlus  Brentfordiensis,  or  a  descriptive  catalogue  of  the  best  sorts 
of  British  apples,  accompanied  by  coloured  figures,  is  in  the  press,  and  will 
appear  about  the  same  tune  as  the  present  Number.  We  have  mentioned 
this  work  on  various  occasions,  as  being  the  production  of  Mr.  Ronalds  of 
Brentford,  and  of  his  daughter  Miss  Elizabeth  Ronalds.  We  cannot  too 
highly  recommend  it  to  every  nurseryman,  and  to  every  proprietor  who 
wishes  to  select  and  plant  the  best  sorts  of  the  most  useful  or  all  British 
fruits. 

A  Guide  to  British  Fruits  and  Culmary  Vegetables,  by  Mr.  George  Lind- 
ley,  edited  by  his  son  Professor  Lindley,  is  in  the  press.  It  will,  without 
doubt,  be  a  most  useful  work,  and  we  cordially  recommend  it. 
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waste  corner  about  the  fields  may  be  planted  with  tlie  tubers  in  April  or 
May ;  the  same  treatment  given  to  them  as  you  would  give  to  potatoes, 
and  you  will  have  a  good  crop.  On  the  approach  of  a  storm,  take  up  a 
quantity  of  the  roots,  and  put  them  down  where  you  wish  hares  to  tire- 

auent ;  in  a  few  nights  you  will  find  them  all  eaten  up ;  frost  does  not  hurt 
lem.  Hares  also  greedily  eat  salsafy  (TVagopogon  major),  French  sorrel 
{jRumex  scutatus),  and  common  parsley  (^^pium  Petroselinum).  All  these 
plants  may  be  raised  to  perfection  in  a  few  months.  Sow  in  April.  I  see 
by  your  Magazine  that  you  have  few  correspondents  in  this  quarter :  I 
intend  to  send  you  some  notices  after  this ;  and,  should  they  be  of  no  use 
to  you,  still  they  are  improving  me.  —  X  F.  Z,    Near  Renfrew,  Feb,  16. 

We  thank  this  very  intelligent  correspondent  for  the  communication  sent 
with  the  above  for  our  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  hear  fi-om  him  frequently.  We  wish  he  would  describe  the  gar- 
dens in  his  neighbourhood.  —  Cond, 

Durability  of  Bed  Cedar  Posts.  —  A  new  cedar  gatepost  was  taken  up  in 
Nov.,  1822,  by  Mr.  William  Hughes  of  Southwark,  which,  it  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  deed,  had  been  put  down  ninety  years  before.  It  had  marks  of 
four  sets  of  iron  hooks  being  eaten  ofi*  by  time,  and  nail-holes  without 
number,  yet  the  post  was  fit  to  be  put  down  again.  Mr.  Hughes  was 
determined  to  mark  the  place  to  which  he  may  remove  it,  so  that  his 
grand-children  may  tell  future  generations  its  age.  (Poulson^s  American 
Advertiser,  Nov,  21.  1829.)  —  J,  M,    Philadelphia,  Aug.,  1830. 

Knowles^s  Hop-pole  Drawer  by  Lever  and  Fulcrum  is  an  invention  that 
may  be  very  easily  understood.  Its  use  is  to  draw  the  poles  perpendicu- 
larly, and  thus  to  avoid  breaking  them,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  hops  from 
being  bruised.  —  P.    Jan.  1831. 
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Epinal  Hats  for  Lady  Gardeners.  —  These  may  now  be  obtained  at 
Mr.  Charlwood's,  as  well  as  the  skewers  elsewhere  (p.  234.)  recom- 
mended. Both  these  articles  being  manufactured  by  the  children  of  poor 
labourers  in  Sussex,  under  the  direction  of  a  benevolent  family  of  ladies, 
are,  independently  of  their  real  utility,  deserving  of  every  patronage  on 
the  score  of  charity.  —  Cond. 

South  of  England  Botanic  Garden.  —  Sir,  I  gave  notice,  two  years  since, 
vs.  the  provincial  papers,  of  my  intention  to  establish  a  botanic  garden  on  an 
extensive  scale.  Tnis  being  one  of  the  most  southern  parts  of  the  isiland, 
and  the  extent  of  land  I  shall  devote  to  the  purpose  being  considerable, 
I  trust  will  sanction  the  latitude  I  take  in  naming  it  the  ''  South  of 
England  Botanic  Garden."  There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  this  part  of 
the  country,  if  we  except,  indeed,  the  Spa  Tea  Gardens,  occupied  by  Mr. 
Page,  which  are  designated  by  him  the  Spa  Botanic  Gardens,  and  to  which 
persons  subscribe  ten  shillings  annually  to  drink  the  water,  &c.  To  call 
this  ground  a  botanic  garden,  however,  appears  to  me  a  burlesque  on  the 
science,  it  being  in  extent  only  60  ft.  long  by  50  ft.  wide,  a  few  feet  moi^ 
or  less.  I  intend  my  garden  shall  be  open  to  public  inspection  gratis,  under 
certain  regulations,  and  shall  be  most  happy  to  inform  you  of  its  progress. 
Having  had  the  care  for  several  years  of  the  London  Botanic  Garden, 
Sloane  Street,  some  eighteen  or  twenty  years  since,  when  it  was  the  pro- 
perty of  Messrs.  Curtis  and  Salisbury ;  and  having  served  an  apprentice- 
ship in  the  highly  respectable  firm,  of  Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne,  you 
will,  I  am  sure,  give  me  credit  for  knowing  something  about  the  routine  of 
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gardening  and  botany.  The  extent  of  my  grounds  is  about  a  hundred 
acres ;  sixty  of  which  are  devoted  to  nursery  and  botanic  ground,  and 
shall  contain  every  species  of  hardy  plant  that  can  be  obtained.  I  have 
got  made  6000  bricks  with  a  sloping  top  for  naming  them,  which  are 
painted  of  a  stone  colour,  and  marked  with  black  numbers,  3  in.  long ;  the 
edges  or  angles  of  the  brick  being  smoothed  off.  The  numbers,  when  dry, 
I  shall  varnish  over.  From  sixteen  years'  experience,  I  consider  these 
bricks  superior  to  every  other  label  either  of  wood  (wheel-spokes)  or  iron ; 
{IS  those  I  did  sixteen  years  since  are  just  as  good  now  as  when  first  done. 
These  brick  tallies  cost  only  4<«.  per  hundred  making;  of  course,  not 
painting  or  printing  included,  these  being  done  by  myself  or  my  foreman. 

My  land  has  been  recently  enclosed  from  the  common,  and  is  like 
^  blank  sheet  of  paper.  I  have  every  thing  to  create  on  it,  but  have  pro- 
vided for  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  in  a  systematic  manner  by 
a  plan  which  I  shall  submit  to  you,  together  with  that  for  my  botanic 
garden.  My  stock  plants  of  fruit  trees  are  from  the  London  Horticultural 
Society's  garden,  whose  nomenclature  I  have  adopted ;  which,  if  generally 
done  by  country  nurserymen,  would  place  them  even  in  the  scale  with 
the  London  growers. 

I  shall  feel  obliged. in  your  giving  publicity  to  the  above  outlines,  as  I 
may  require  to  draw  largely  for  plants  on  others  professing  the  same 
objects. 

I  have  been  extensively  engaged  in  planting  (mostly  by  contract)  for  the 
last  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  with  the  best  success,  and  have  some 
observations  and  information  to  give  on  the  subject,  at  a  future  date. 
I  am,  Sir,  &c. —  William  Rogers^    Southampton  Nursery y  Feb,  2.  1831. 

Botanic  Gardeny  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  —  At  p.  96.  we  noticed  the  change 
in  the  site  of  this  interesting  establishment.  Since  that  notiqe,  Sir  Thomas 
Oery  Cullum,  Bart.,  F.L.S.,  &c.,  has  purchased  the  old  garden,  and  it  is  to 
be  converted  into  a  cemetery  on  the  plan  of  P^re  la  Chaise ;  thus  adding 
yet  another  scene  of  interest  to  this  already  most  beautiful  town.  The  Mau- 
soleum at  present  existing  in  the  centre  of  the  spacious  churchyard  at  Bury, 
foreshows  the  disposition  of  its  wealthier  inhabitants  for  ornamented  places 
-of  interment.  Tnis  Mausoleum  is  a  mound  of  earth,  about  20  yards  long 
by  15  broad,  in  figure  an  irregular  oval,  and  enclosed  with  iron  palisades. 
Immediately  within  these^  is  a  gravel  walk,  and  next  this  a  border  of 
shrubs  and  flowers,  with  here  and  there  a  tree;  one  of  these,  a  weeping 
ash,  appropriately  overhangs  an  urn,  which  surmounts  a  tomb.  This  border 
is  bounded  at  the  back  by  a  tall  wall  well  covered  with  ivy,  except  where 
the  tablets  and  monuments  fixed  in  it  display  themselves ;  these  are  rather 
numerous,  and  excite,  by  their  varioils  inscriptions,  the  sympathies  of  many 
a  gazing  traveller.  Some  lines  by  Bullen  the  grammarian  on  a  child 
struck  dead  by  lightning  while  in  the  act  of  saying  its  prayers  receive 
much  attention,  and  those  by  Smyth  on  his  friend  Dr.  Hague,  late  Pro- 
fessor of  Music  at  Cambridge,  who  is  buried  here,  are  very  beautifiil.  The 
area  within  the  wall  is  occupied  by  vaults  (some  of  them  above  ground), 
and  by  trees,  as  the  horsechestnut,  the  Lombardy  poplar  (male),  the 
acacia,  and  others;  while  growing  out  of  the  upper  part  of  the  wall,  at 
the  western  end  of  the  area,  is  a  plant,  large  enough  to  bear  finiit  annuedly^ 
-of  the  white-berried  elder.  The  group  formed  by  the  blending  branches 
of  these  trees,  the  tall  wall  mantled  and  crested  with  the  dark-green  ivy, 
the  white  faces  of  the  monuments  contrasting  finely  with  its  deep  verdure, 
and  the  cincture  of  shrubs  €uid  flowers  encircling  all,  are  objects  which  the 
imagination  of  every  reader  or  beholder  will  separate,  combine,  or  beautify 
in  the  manner  most  agreeable.  — mf.  D,    March  10.  1831. 

Public  Cemetery, — A  public  cemetery  is  proposed  to  be  formed  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Plymouth,  similar  to  that  at  Liverpool  in  point  of 
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general  arrangement,  and  the  money  is  to  be  raised  by  shares,  after  th^ 
manner  of  the  Metropolitan  Cemetery.  {Plymouth  and  Devonport  Weekly 
Joumaly  Feb.  10.)  This  is  another  point  in  which  we  are  imitating  the 
French  and  Germans.  May  general  cemeteries,  abbatoires,  parochial  insti- 
tutions, and  public  gardens  soon  spring  up  all  over  the  country !  —  Cond, 

Public  Garden  at  Lynn,  —  The  unprovements  connected  with  the  public 
walks  at  L3rnn  are  now  completed,  as  far  as  practicable  this  season,  and 
reflect  equal  credit  on  the  projectors  and  promoters  of  the  work.  The 
Red  Mount  piece  has  been  jumciously  planted,  leaving  undulating  lawns 
and  broad  gravelled  walks ;  the  rivulet  which  bordered  it  has  been  con- 
siderably widened  throughout,  much  more  at  some  points  than  at  others, 
forming  a  picturesque  piece  of  water ;  the  eastern  bank  has  been  raised 
and  prepared  for  planting  next  season,  when,  we  understand,  further  addi- 
tions and  improvements  are  in  contemplation.  Even  now  there  is,  perhaps, 
scarcely  a  town  in  the  kingdom  that  can  boast  of  public  walks  of  equal 
extent  and  beauty.  The  improvements  going  on  in  Lyiin  are  not  however 
confined  to  mere  ornament,  for  others  of  the  greatest  utility  are  in  progress; 
and  among  the  most  necessary  of  these,  a  handsome  new  market-house  is 
immediately  to  be  built,  and  the  site  is  now  clearing  of  the  old  buildings ; 
this  it  is  contemplated  to  make  suil&ciently  large  to  form  a  covered  build- 
ing to  receive  all  the  butchers,  poulterers,  gardeners,  &c.,  usually  attending 
the  market.  The  water-works  are  to  be  immediately  commenced,  a  work 
of  the  greatest  utility  of  any  that  have  of  late  years  been  undertaken. 
(^Cambridge  Chronicle,  June  26.  1829.)  We  should  be  happy  to  hail  thi» 
as  the  commencement  of  similar  improvements  in  all  our  country  towns^ 
there  being  scarcely  one  of  them  that  is  not  greatly  in  want  of  alteration 
in  this  respect.  When  any  town  or  large  village  in  England  is  compared 
with  the  towns  and  villages^ of  corresponding  size  or  importance  on  the 
Continent,  we  appear  to  be  sadly  behind.  Nothing  can  be  more  clear  to 
us  than  the  reason ;  we  feel  it  operating  on  ourselves ;  and  every  man  who 
has  not  an  independent  fortune,  or  a  place  under  government  or  in  the 
church,  must  feel  it ;  we  mean,  the  necessity  of  continued  application  to 
business  from  morning  to  night,  in  order  to  be  able  to  pay  our  proportion 
of  the  enormous  amount  of  taxes  of  every  kind  with  which  this  country 
is  loaded.  This  continual  care  and  incessant  labour  harden  the  heart, 
smother  all  the  finer  feelings,  incapacitate  for  light  and  elegant  enjoy- 
ment, and  so  limit  and  degrade  the  powers  of  the  mind,  that  the  individual 
in  the  end  becomes  a  mere  machine,  good  only  for  the  particular  kind  of 
labour  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed.  If  the  industrious  inhabitants 
of  the  towns  of  England  were  relieved  from  two-thirds  of  the  taxes,  they 
would  have  some  leisure  for  cultivating  their  taste,  and  for  rural  enjoy- 
ment ;  and  we  should  soon  see  our  towns  with  public  gardens  equal  to 
those  of  Frankfort,  Nuremberg,  and  Munich,  mentioned  or  described  in 
former  Numbers,  As  the  knowledge  or  desire  of  any  thing  is  a  grand 
step  towards  its  attainment,  we  hope  this  example  of  Lynn  will  raise  up 
desires  in  other  towns,  and  that  these  desires  will  in  time  become  sa 
effectual  as  to  lead  to  their  gratification.  —  Cond. 

Changing  the  Site  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden,  —  At  a  late  Meeting, 
a  report  of  the  Committee  was  read,  recommending  the  removal  of  the 
garden  to  some  more  open  and  airy  situation,  on  account  of  the  increase- 
of  buildings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  present  garden ;  and  stating  that 
the  Common  Council  had  very  liberally  allowed  the  proprietors  to  dispose 
of  the  present  ground  on  leases  of  75  years.  After  some  discussion,  the 
removal  of  the  garden  was  agreed  on,  and  the  Committee  were  author- 
ised to  treat  for  a  suitable  piece  of  ground,  in  whatever  part  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood they  might  think  most  desirable.  On  the  motion  of  the  R«v. 
Dr.  RaiHes,  it  was  recommended  to  the  Committee  to  consider  whether 
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arrangements  could  not  be  made  for  establishing  a  zoological  garden,  in 
connection  with  the  botanic  garden.  It  seemed  to  be  the  impression  of 
the  meeting  that  this  object  was  highly  desirable.  (Liverpool  Times, 
January,  1831.  i 

Jifr.  HitcherCs  Collection  of  succulent  Plants  at  Norwich,  —  This  is  one 
of  the  most  extensive  in  England.  It  contains  25  species  of  Melocdctus, 
chiefly  imported  plants  from  Mexico,  100  species  or  varieties  of  StapelfVz; 
240  of  w^'loe;  80  Melocacti;  70  Cerei;  50  Opuntiae;  12  Epiphylla; 
20  -Euph6rbKP ;  besides  Rhlpsalis,  jSempervivum,  Rulingia,  Yucca,  Crdssula, 
Cacalia,  Agave,  &c.  —  W,    Norwich,  JDec,  1830. 

Divisional  System  of  Occupation,  —  At  Linfield,  in  Sussex,  this  system 
has  been  tried,  with  the  happiest  results,  by  the  celebrated  philanthropist 
"William  Allen.  Sixteen  cottages  for  labourers  are  now  built  there,  with 
an  acre  and  a  quarter  of  land  to  each ;  and  there  are  also  six  farms  of  from 
five  to  six  acres  each,  and  a  house  on  each  for  the  occupier.  Thetenantfi(, 
if  moneyless,  but  of  good  moral  habits,  can  have  any  thing  they  wish  for, 
as  a  cow,  pig,  &c.,  on  condition  of  their  paying  interest  for  the  purchase- 
money  until  they  can  repay  it.  Schools  of  industry  are  established  at 
Linfield,  trades  are  taught,  and  in  short,  the  establishment  is  a  scene  of  the 
highest  possible  interest.  Mr.  Allen  prints  there  a  little  book  called  The 
Philanthropic  Magazine;  and,  in  a  late  number,  an  extract  from  the  author 
of  the  Peasants  Voice  occurs,  dated  Nov.  15.  1830.  "  The  xjuantity  of 
land  let  to  labourers  at  Waterbeach  is  this  year  increased  to  40  acres,  an 
acre  to  each  person.  During  eight  years  that  the  labourers  have  been  in 
possession  of  their  respective  half  acres,  not  one  shilling  has  been  lost  in 
rent ;  the  land  is  very  much  improved,  and  not  one  of  the  occupiers  has 
been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  the  public  peace,  nor  of  injuring  the  property 
of  his  neighbour.  They  have  collectively,  at  this  time,  probably  not  less 
than  1000  bushels  of  potatoes  covered  up  in  their  respective  allotments  in 
the  open  field,  for  consiunption  during  winter ;  yet  these  are  all  as  safe  as 
if  under  lock  and  key.  One  of  the  occupiers,  this  year,  grew  as  fine  onions 
on  a  portion  of  his  half  acre  as  I  have  seen  this  season.  Onions  are  scarce, 
and  a  tempting  object  to  those  who  have  not  the  means  of  piu-chasing ;  yet 
they  were  safe.  I  took  four  of  them  to  the  last  show  of  the  Cambridge 
Horticultural  Society,  which  obtained  for  the  grower  a  cottager's  prize. 
Let  a  man,  by  his  own  industry,  raise  property  he  can  call  his  own,  and  he 
will  respect  that  of  his  neighbour.  Had  the  system  you  advocate  and/jrac- 
tise  been  more  generally  acted  upon,  we  should  not  have  heard  of  the  dis- 
turbances  in  Kent :  the  farmer  might  have  slept  in  quiet ;  and  a  patrol  and 
an  armed  yeomanry  would  have  been  unnecessary.  But  a  patrol  and  an 
armed  yeomanry  will  not  allay  discontent;  they  will  not  fill  hungry  bellies; 
they  can  do  nothing  but  irritate  an  industrious,  and  therefore  valuable, 
portion  of  the  community,  made  desperate  because  they  have  not  the 
means  of  making  themselves  and  families  comfortable  by  their  labour.  The 
cause  you  advocate  must  be  attended  to ;  the  size  of  farms  must  be  reduced ; 
the  labourer  must  become  an  occupier  of  a  portion  of  the  soil,  or  farewell 
to  the  peace,  happiness,  and  prosperity  of  the  country."  -r-.  jR.  S,  March, 
1831. 

Linfield  has  lately  been  visited  by  our  esteemed  friend,  Mr.  Denson, 
sen.  *,.  the  author  of  the  Peasant* s  Voice,  who  called  on  us  on  his  return. 
His  highly  impressive  and  affecting  description  of  the  infant  schools  deter- 
mined us  to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  examining  them  for  ourselves. 
Of  all  modcfrn  schools,  those  for  infants  are  to  us  by  far  the  most  in- 


*   See  his  paper  on  Scolytus,  in   the  Magazine  of  Natural  History^ 
Vol.  IV.  p.  152. 
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teresting :  give  us  one  in  every  hamlet  and  village  throughout  the  island, 
and  wfe  ask  for  nothing  more.    The  rest  will  follow  of  course.  —  Cond, 

The  Labourer^ t  Friend  Society,  —  This  Society  has  been  recently  estab- 
lished in  London,  for  the  purpose  of  disseminating  knowledge  beneficial 
to  the  farmer,  th6  landowner,  and  the  labourer.  It  gives  away  tracts,  one 
9f  which  we  have  seen ;  but  it  appears  to  us  not  diUy  to  estimate  the  im- 
portance of  general  knowledge,  and  especially  that  of  morals  and  political 
^onomy,  to  the  grown-up  poor,  and  of  a  high  di^ree  of  education  for  their 
children.  The  address  of  this  Society  is,  51,  Threadneedle  Street.  —  Cond. 

An  Agricultural  Society.  —  An  Agricultural  Society  has  just  been  estar 
blished  in  Warwickshire,  chiefly  through  the  exertions  of  Sir  Eardley  Wil- 
mot,  a  most  benevolent  and  enlightened  proprietor.  Among  the  resolutions 
passed,  was  one  to  the  effect  that  the  recent  disturbances  among  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  have  arisen  chiefly  from  '^  the  practice  of  giving  inade- 
quate wages,  to  be  made  up  out  of  the  poor  rates ;  and  the  having  little  or 
no  garden  ground  round  their  cottages,  so  as  to  give  them  employment  at 
their  leisure  hours."  Their  resolutions  state  "  the  first  and  chief  object  of 
the  Society  to  be,  to  encourage  the  labourer  in  habits  of  industry,  in  the 
cultivation  of  his  garden,  &c.,  by  premiums  and  the  temporary  loans  of 
money."  This  is  excellent  so  far  as  it  goes  ;  but  there  is  not  a  single  reso- 
lution, among  the  twenty-five  passed  at  the  meeting  on  Feb.  4.,  that  has 
the  slightest  tendency  to  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  The  poor  have  become 
troublesome,  and  even  dangerous,  to  the  rich ;  and  they  must  be  quieted  in 
some  way  or  other.  Feeding  and  clothing  them  form,  certainly,  the  best 
mode  to  begin  with;  but  the  grand  object,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  be,  to 
place  the  poor  in  a  condition  to  enable  them  to  take  care  of  themselves  for 
the  future.  There  is  no  way  of  doing  this,  but  by  giving  them  some  idea  of 
their  position  in  society;  by  teaching  them  that  they  are  as  much  commo- 
dities in  the  market  as  the  cattle  which  they  rear,  or  the  wheat  which  they 
cultivate;  that  the  price  of  their  labour  depends  as  much  on  the  supply  in 
the  one  case  as  it  does  in  the  other ;  and  that,  the  supply  being  in  their 
own  hands,  it  is  always  in  their  power,  by  Eefi*aining  from  early  marriages, 
and  by  thus  diminishing  their  numbers,  to  raise  their  wages,  and  put  it  out 
of  the  power  of  their  employers  to  underpay  them.  Till  the  labourers  of 
a  country  understand  these  things  clearly,  the  recent  miseries  will,  as  has 
always  been  the  case,  be  continually  recurring.  Knowledge,  therefore,  is 
the  only  essential  foundation  of  improvement  among  the  ignorant.  All 
labourers  above  40,  who  have  not  been  readers  from  their  youth,  may  be 
considered  hopeless ;  but  all  under  this  age  ought  to  be  encouraged  to  peruse 
cheap  pamphlets  and  newspapers ;  and  all  children  should  be  sent  to  school, 
and  subjected  to  the  most  improved  methods  of  instruction  till  the  age  of 
puberty.  The  present  population  can  be  only  saved  by  the  press,  and  the 
coming  generation  by  the  schoolmaster.  If  the  proprietors  and  the  clergy 
understood  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  themselves  and  their  fami-* 
lies,  they  would  imitate  tne  French  government,  which  has  recentlv  taken 
national  measures  for  educating  every  individual  that  shall  henceforth  be 
born  in  France.  But  much  of  what  the  rich  do  for  the  poor,  in  this  country, 
is  foimded  on  the  principle  of  keeping  them  under  as  a  distinct  class :  a 
generous  policy,  or  any  thing  like  universal  benevolence  or  a  love  of  human 
nature,  is  completely  out  of  the  question.  With  every  disposition  to  think 
well  of  associations  of  men  for  public  purposes,  we  confess  we  have  not,  for 
a  long  time,  met  with  any  thing  that  calls  forth  so  little  of  our  sympathy  as 
the  resolutions  of  the  Society  before  us.  They  are  altogether  behind  ihe 
age,  and  too  plainly  founded  on  the  selfishness  and  fear  of  the  landed  pro- 
prietors, to  excite  either  confidence  or  respect.  We  speak,  however,  only 
of  the  resolutions ;  the  names  which  appear  connected  with  them  are,  as  far 
Qs  we  know,  those  of  excellent  men,  who  possess  the  best  intentions  of 
doing  good ;  and,  in  particular,  we  highly  respect  Sh:  E.  E.  Wilmot,  who. 
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we  know,  from  the  best  authority,  has  greatly  increased  the  comforts  of 
the  poor  on  his  own  estates,  not  only  by  improving ''their  dwellings  and 
adding  land  to  them,  charging  less  for  it  than  he  could  have  got  from  the 
fanners,  but  even  by  granting  loans  of  money  to  enable  them  to  improve 
it. «—  Cofid. 

Improved  Furnace,  —  A  sort  of  gas  furnace  has  been  invented  by  Witty, 
-an  ironmonger  of  Nottingham,  and  two  of  them  have  been  applied  to  hot- 
water  apparatus  in  the  pmery  and  conservatory  at  Alton  Towers.  Instead 
of  coal,  they  consume  tne  worst  sort  of  slack  (refuse).  The  advantages  are, 
a  saving  in  the-  article  of  fuel,  and  the  total  absence  of  smoke.  —  R,  J.  L. 

Stewart* s  Patent  Copper  Lap  for  glazing  Sashes,  —  You  have  described 
this  lap  in  your  Encyc,  of  Gara,y  §  1630. :  it  may  be  interesting  to  gardeners 
and  glaziers  to  know  that  Mr.  Macgowan,  button-maker,  Gerrard  Street, 
Soho,  has  the  original  mould,  and  can  supply  any  quantity  of  the  manu- 
factured article.  —  Henry  Lowndes,     Cedar  Cottage y  Brixton^  Jan.y  1831. 

Peahens  semi-metallic  Tiles,  —  These  tiles,  the  rorms  of  which  have  been 
already  figured  in  this  Magazine  (Vol.  VI.  p.  154.),  well  deserve  the  atten- 
tion or  architects  who  wish  to  place  a  covering  of^extraordinary  durability 
and  deganee  on  churches,  theatres,  manufactories,  and  every  other  descrip- 
tion of  spacious  buildings.  In  weight  and  colour  they  are  more  like  cast 
iron  than  earthenware ;  but  paint  may  be  applied  so  as  to  give  them  any 
tint.  We  consider  this  the  very  best  tile  for  cottages ;  and  Mr.  Peake  writes 
to  us,  that,  wherever  they  have  been  so  used,  they  have  given  the  greatest 
Satisfaction  to  the  inhabitant,  and  the  greatest  pleasure  to  the  man  of  taste. 
. —  Cond. 

Machine  for  excavating  Earth,  —  Mr.  G.  V.  Palmer  of  Worcester  has 
been  ten  years  and  upwards  engaged  in  constructing  an  extraordinary 
engine  to  excavate  eartn,  &c.,  for  which  he  has  taken  out  a  patent.  This 
engine  works  by  steam,  and  is  particularly  adapted  for  cutting  canals,  level- 
ling hills  for  railways,  and  removing  large  masses  of  earth.  This  engine 
cuts,  at  a  single  blow,  6  ft.  in  width  and  3  ft.  in  depth ;  delivering  on  either 
side,  or  into  carts,  1  ton  and  upwards  per  minute;  it  also  cuts  and  siflts 
gravel  in  the  same  proportion  for  road-making.  We  understand  there  is 
great  simplicity  of  construction,  and  the  weight  of  the  engine  does  not  ex- 
ceed 3  tons.     (^Manchester  Courier y  Aug.  21.) 

Watering  the  Highways,  — The  road  from  London  to  Brighton  is  watered 
to  the  extent  of  12  miles  (that  is,  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  whole  distance), 
the  expense  being  paid  by  a  small  charge  of  one  farthing  per  horse  per  day, 
which  IS  paid  by  the  coach  proprietors  to  the  trustees  of  the  turnpikes.  — 
(^Newsp,)  If  sdl  roads  were  as  much  frequented  as  that  to  Brighton,  they 
might  probably  clear  the  expense  of  watering  them  in  a  similar  manner. 
R^ds  near  the  sea  should  be  watered  with  salt  water,  which,  as  it  attracts 
moisture  from  the  atmosphere,  does  not  dry  so  soon.  This  has  been  proved 
in  Regent  Street,  London,  which  it  was  once  in  contemplation  to  water 
with  salted  water.  —  Cond, 

V  The  Kitley  Shaddock,  (Vol.  I.  p.  265.)—  Sir,  You  would  be  delighted 
to  see  my  shaddock  tree  at  the  present  moment,  with  its  fine  clusters  of 
fruit.  I  find  trees  worked  by  the  bud  from  the  original  prove  very  fruitful, 
which  is  very  desirable. 

The  China  Orange  is  a  very  fine  sort,  if  the  fruit  be  properly  treated; 
•that  \&i  if  it  be  gathered  at  a  proper  season.  I  find  the  best  time  to 
gather  it  is  just  as  the  fruit  begins  to  colour,  having  still  a  degree  of 
greenness.  Afler  gathering,  keep  them  in  a  warm  room  for  about  a  fort* 
night  previously  to  sending  them  to  table ;  by  which  method  the  skin  will 
be  very  sofl,  and  the  juice  more  delicious.  This,  I  believe,  is  not  generally 
known.  —  Herman  Saunders,     Kiilei/y  Feb,  15.  1831. 

Seeds  of  the  Bitter  Orange  and  the  Vinus  Vinea,  —  The  seeds  of  bitter 
oranges  (Arancia  forte)  have,  been  received  by  us  from  our  corresj^oodent 
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at  Florence.  This  kind  is  so  much  more  hardy  than  the  sweet  oranges, 
ttmt  our  correspondent  is  persuaded  it  will  thrive  as  well  in  the  open  ground 
|n  Devonshire,  Cornwall,  or  the  south  of  Hampshire,  as  it  does  at  Florence. 
We  have  accordingly  sent  the  seeds  to  the  following  gardeners,  with  a 
request  that  they  will  attend  to  a  paper  on  the  subject  of  this  variety  of 
orange,  which  our  correspondent  has  promised  for  a  future  Number ;  and 
that  they  will  communicate  to  this  Magazine  their  success  with  the  seeds^. 

Devonshire,  M.  H.  Saunders,  gardener  to  £.  P.  Bastard,  Esq.  M.  P<, 
ICitley ;  Mr.  H.  Dalgleish,  gardener  to  John  Milford,  Esq.,  Conver,  near 
£xeter;  W*  Hamilton,  Esq.  M.D.,  Plymouth,  two  packets. 

Cornwall,  Mr.  Booth,  A.L.S.,  gardener  to  Sir  Charles  Lemon,  Carclew, 
near  Truro,  two  packets ;  the  Rev.  J.  Lakes,  Liskeard  Vicarage. 

Hampshire,    Mr.  Page  and  Mr.  Rogers,  nurserymen,  Southampton. 

The  letters  to  all  the  above  friends  were  despatched  on  Feb.  11.  1830. 

The  seeds  of  Pinus  Pinea,  received  from  the  same  correspondent,  were 
sent  to  Mr.  Lakes,  Mr.  Gorrie,  Mr.  Brooks  of  Flitwick,  and  Mr.  Baillie  of 
the  Dropmore  Pinetum.  —  Cond, 

A  new  Species  of  Cdnna,  —  I  have  only  time  to  enclose  a  few  seeds  of  a 
O&nna  which  I  received,  by  the  last  packet,  from  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  had  thei9 
£:X)m  Carthagena.  From  his  account  it  is  a  new  and  magnificent  speciea, 
and  is  known  to  the  inhabitants  by  the  name  of  Bijao  or  Bishao,  a  name 
common  to  the  heliconias,  musas,  &c.,  and  which  has  been  adopted  as  a 
trivial  name  for  the  Heiic6nia  Bihdi,  I  have,  therefore,  provisionally 
named  this  the  Canna  Bikdiy  as  sufficiently  distinguishing  it  from  all  th^ 
other  known  species.  Dr.  Bancroft,  in  Kis  letter  of  the  14th  of  last  June, 
says ;  — "  They  (the  seeds)  come,  I  believe,  from  the  neighbourhood  of 
Carthagena;  and  I  learn  that  a  lady,  who  recently  returned  thence,  haa 
thought  a  pl^t  of  it,  and  is  desirous  of  giving  it  to  me.  All  I  learn  be* 
sides  this  is,  that  it  produces  a  large  leaf,  which  the  natives  use  for  many 
purposes."  ^d,  again,  in  a  letter  of  the  2d  of  July,  with  a  farther  supply 
of  seeds  (those  now  sent),  he  says  :  —  "  I  find  the  seeds  which  I  sent  you 
lately,  which  I  suspected  to  belong  to  some  species  of  O&nna,  are  in  all 
probability  of  that  genus ;  but  it  appears  to  be  a  nondescript  species.  They 
call  it  Bijao.  and  some  Bishao ;  and  it  is  much  cultivated  on  account  of  its 
leaves,  of  which  loads  are  daily  brought  to  Carthagena  and  other  places  ; 
they  are  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  lons^,  and  proportionally  wide,  and  have  the  pecu- 
liarity of  being  very  pliable,  without  splitting,  as  the  leaves  of  all  other 
Cannas  (he  might  have  added  heliconias  and  musas)  do ;  for  which  reason 
thev  are  in  constant  use  to  pack  things  up  in,  instead  of  brown  paper,  as 
with  us."  Such  is  the  account  given  by  Dr.  Bancroft  of  this  interesting^ 
and,  I  doubt  not,  splendid  plant,  which  will,  I  am  confident,  prove  no  smsdl 
acquisition  to  our  collections ;  and  which  I  hope  to  see  shortly  figured  and 
described  in  the  Botanical  Magazine,  I  have  sent  a  few  seeds  to  the  Li- 
yerpool  garden,  and  hope  they  will  attract  the  attention  of  the  aWe  and 
philanthropic  Roscoe,  whose  labours  have  already  been  so  usefully  directed 
to  the  Cdnne»and  Scitamineae.  —  W,  Hamilton,  15.  Oxford  Place,  Plymouth^ 
Am.  2^.  1830. 

.  We  have  given  the  seeds  of  Canna  Bihdi,  Bajagua  ii*om  Aijona,  and 
Acelga?  (-Beta/agifolia)  to  our  neighbour  Mr.  Campbell,  than  whom  no  maa 
can  raise  them  better,  or  will  take  more  care  of  them.  —  Cond, 

Remarkably  large  Cockscomb,  —  Of  a  fine  cockscomb  grown  by  Mr.  Oxley> 
gardener  to  Lord  Southampton,  Whittlebury,  Northamptonshire,  the  comb 
measured  27  J  in.  over  the  top  in  length,  and  10  in.  over  in  breadth.  Mr, 
Oxley  had  several  plants  with  very  large  combs,  but  the  above  was  the 
largest. —  A  Young  Gardener,     Feb,  1.  1831. 

The  heaviest  Gooseberries  in  1830.  —  In  Vol.  V.  p.  728.,  I  stated  that  th^ 
heaviest  berry  on  record  was  the  Roaring  Lion,  a  red.  This  year,  the  red 
Jberry  has  been  beaten,  for  the  first  time,  by  a  yellow,  the  Teazer^  whicb 
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"W^hed  32  dwts.  13grs.  This  berry  made  its  first  appearance  atWistastoii 
on  July  99.  1825,  and  then  weighed  20  dwts.  6  grs.  It  was  raised  by  W. 
Prophet,  who  grew  it :  another  year  before  plants  of  it  were  sold  out.  1b 
consequence  of  its  having  been  this  year  the  heaviest  berry,  great  demand 
has  ansen  for  plants  of  it,  and  they  have  sold  from  2s,  to  lOf .  per  plant ;  and, 
even  at  this  price,  the  growers  have  not  been  able  to  execute  all  the  orders 
they  have  received  for  plants.  The  heaviest  red,  this  year,  is  the  Roaring 
Lion,  weight  30  dwts.  14  grs.;  the  heaviest  green,  the  Peacock,  weight 
26  dwts.  14  grs.  This  berry  made  its  first  appearance  in  1827,  as  a  seedp 
ling  raised  by  J.  Lovett  of  Wistaston.  The  heaviest  white  hais  been  the 
Eagle,  weight  27  dwts.  12  grs.  —  M,  Saul,  Sulyard  Street ^  Lancaster^ 
Pec.  20. 1830. 

SCOTLAND. 

Edinburgh  Botanic  Garden,  —  We  have  received  from  Professor  Graham 
^  plan  o£  this  garden,  very  beautifully  delineated  by  Mr.  Joseph  M'Nab,  the 
fion  of  our  esteemed  friend,  that  most  excellent  cultivator,  the  curator. 
We  hope  this  young  man  will  prepare  himself  for  the  profession  of  a  land- 
scape-gardener, of  which  Scotland,  we  believe,  is  very  much  in  want.  Wc 
would  recommend  him  to  keep  continually  sketching  landscape  scenery 
from  nature,  and  studying  the  works  of  Allison,  Whately,  Price,  Knight, 
Mason,  Gilpin,  Girardm,  and  similar  authors ;  and  then  let  him  walk  over 
^e  principal  parts  oi  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy.  Without 
ihat  course  of  study  it  is  quite  impossible  to  rise  to.  the  summit  of  his  prov 
fession,  or  to  be  at  all  fit  to  lay  out  the  grounds  of  even  a  yeoman  of  1850w 
To  help  to  p^  hia  expenses,  let  him  learn  to  take  portraits,  which  will 
pa^re  the  way  for  him  every  where  on  the  Continent.  —  CtnuL 

Plantmg  for  Posterity  at.  CrmgmiUar  Castle,  —  When  we  plant  apple 
trees  as  dwarf  standards  on  paradise  stocks,  we  plant  them  for  ourselves; 
but,  when  we  plant  the  same  on  free  stocks,  we  do  it  not  only  for  ourselves  but 
jfor  our  grandchildren.  This  opinion  I  am  led  to  form  from  having  observed 
the  old  standard  trees  in  the  orchard  beside  Craigmillar  Castle  to-day  as  I 
rode  past.  They  have  stood  the  blast  of  nearly  300  years,  and  are  still  in  a 
thriving  condition.  They  were  probably  brought  from  France,  and  planted 
9A  the  time  the  unfortunate  Queen  Mary  was  confined  there  after  her  return 
from  the  Continent.  There  are  many  standard  pear  trees  in  Scotland, 
upwards  of  two  centuries  old,  still  bearing  abundantly.  Nothings  therefore, 
^atiges  me  more  than  to  see  noblemen  and  gentlemen  plallting  these  trees 
m  their  parks  and  pleasure  grounds ;  and  1  oflen  think  I  can  see  them 
casting  their  shadows  on  the  comfortable  cottages  of  the  cultivated  peasantry 
of  a  fiiture  age. —  T,  S,  (a  Correspondent  of  Mr.  Saul,)     Aug.  1830. 

T%e  JSdinhurgh  School  of  Arts,  —  This  is  an  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  mechanics  by  evening  lectures,  and,  in  some  cases,  by  lectures  in  the 
morning  so  early  as  six  and  seven  o'clock.  The  fee  of  admission  to  all  the 
clasises  fi>r  the  session,  including  the  privilege  of  borrowing  books  from  the 
library,  is  only  lOs,  6d.  The  ordinary  subjects  of  the  lectures  are,  Mathe*- 
matics,  senior  and  junior  classes ;  Mechanical  Philosophy ;  and  Chemistry : 
but  the  session  for  1831  will  include  a  course  on  Natural  History  and 
Natural  Theology,  and  one  on  Political  Economy.  The  announcement  of 
the  lectures  on  the  latter  subject  is  thus  given  in  the  Scotsman :  — *'  There 
Are  some  subjects  which  do  so  materially  concern  the  welfare  of  the 
labouring  classes,  and  upon  which  they  so  frequently  entertain  the  roost 
erroneous  views,  that  it  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  set  sound  opinions 
before  them,  and  to  eradicate  prejudices  so  injurious  to  thansdves  and  the 
public  wel^e.  How  important  is  it  to  impress  upon  their  minds  the  vast 
advantages  which  society  derives  from  the  establishment  of  the  right  of 
property,  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  that  right  inviolate ;  to  convince 
them  that  the  security  of  property  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  in  this  country 
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has  been  one  main  source  of  our  power  and  opulence ;  and  that  every  thing 
which  tends  to  shake  that  security  must  be  productive  of  the  worst  conse- 
quences, especially  to  the  labouring  classes ;  that  differences  of  fortune  are 
inherent  in  the  nature  of  things,  and  that  they  are,  in  fact,  as  much  a  part 
of  the  order  of  Providence  as  differences  of  soil  and  climate !  How  seldom 
18  the  workman  led  to  consider  the  advantages  to  himself  and  to  the  com- 
munity of  which  he  forms  a  part,  arising  from  the  subdivision  of  labour  I 
How  often  have  we  had  reason  to  lament  the  fatal  consequences  produced 
by  prejudices  against  the  introduction  and  improvements  of  machinery  I 
-How  sadly  ignorant  are  the  working  classes  of  the  circumstances  by  which 
,the  wages  they  receive  for  their  labour  must  be  regulated !  What  inestimable 
blessings  have  been  derived  from  the  establishment  of  friendly  societies, 
savings  banks,  and  those  associations  which  teach  the  labourer  to  be  pro- 
vident ;  and  how  often  have  the  savings  of  years  of  economy  been  lost  by 
errors  in  the  principles  upon  which  these  associations  have  been  formed ! 
:Of  what  vital  importance  is  it  to  the  state  that  the  working  classes  should 
ieel,  that  to  look  to  any  other  resources  than  their  own  exertions  for  their 
support ',  that  to  depend  upon  the  funds  which  the  poor  laws  supply,  and 
which  should  belong  to  the  aged  and  the  sick,  to  those  who  cannot  labour, 
and  who  have  none  to  help  them,  degrades  them  as  men,  and  bereaves  them 
of  what  they  should  most  value  —  a  virtuous  independence ! 

'*  These  are  undeniable  truths ;  and  this  institution  cannot  be  more  cer- 
tainly or  more  extensively  useftil  than  in  removing  ignorance  so  fatal  in  its 
■consequences,  and  in  diffusing  correct  opinions  upon  subjects  so  intimately 
allied  with  the  well-being  of  the  labouring  classes,  and,  through  them,  6£ 
the  community  at  large. 

"  The  directors  propose,  therefore,  that  there  shall  be  a  lecture  weekly 
•during  the  remainder  of  the  session  upon  the  following  topics  :  —  1.  That 
-security  of  property  is  indispensable  to  the  welfare  and  advancement  of 
society;  ana  that  differences  in  the  fortunes  and  conditions  of  indi- 
viduals must  necessarily  exist  in  every  community.  2.  On  the  advancement 
of  civilisation,  and  the  improved  condition  of  the  working  classes,  from  the 
subdivision  of  laboiu*.  3.  On  the  advantages  to  all  classes  of  society  from 
the  introduction  and  improvements  of  machinery.  4.  On  the  circumstances 
which  regulate  the  wages  of  labour.  5.  On  the  advantages  of  fiiendlj 
iiocieties,  savings  banks,  and  other  provident  associations ;  with  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  principles  upon  which  they  must  be  established,  in  order  to 
secure  their  stability.  6.  On  the  operation  of  the  poor  laws,  as  affecting 
the  character  and  condition  of  the  labouring  classes." 

When  we  compare  the  present  intellectual  state  of  the  labouring  classes  of 
Edinburgh  with  what  it  was  when  we  were  at  school  there  thirty-five  years 
ago,  when  there  was  not  even  a  police,  the  progress  appears  very  con- 
siderable. At  that  time  the  lower  classes  were  as  completely  eaten  up 
^ith  fanaticism,  as  they  had  been  a  short  time  before  vnth  democratical  prin- 
ciples. The  true  way  to  keep  a  people  steady,  either  in  opinion  or  conduct, 
is,  to  enlighten  them  generally  and  to  the  utmost ;  because,  when  the  mind 
is  occupied  with  a  variety  of  subjects,  it  cannot  so  easily  be  overwhelmed  with 
any  one  new  idea.  A  new  and  striking  idea,  to  a  vacant  mind  of  native  -vigour, 
may  be  compared  to  a  single  seed  inserted  in  a  piece  of  naked  ground ;  it 
soon,  whether  useful  or  noxious,  takes  exclusive  possession  of  the  whole  plot. 
To  enlighten  the  whole  of  a  people  by  education  would  therefore  be  not 
less  politic  on  the  part  of  a  government,  as  a  means  of  governing  them  -with 
ease,  than  it  is  benevolent  on  the  part  of  individuals  with  a  -view  to  the 
increase  of  the  comforts  and  happiness  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The 
object  of  the  lectures  on  natural  history  and  natural  theology,  to  be 
delivered  at  the  Edinburgh  School  of  Arts,  is,  by  cultivating  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  head,  *'  to  guard  against  the  possibility  of  mischief  ftom  a  too 
exclusive  study  of  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences." —  Cond. 
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Ireland. 

Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland.  —  At  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  held 
Jan.  3. 1831,  for  the  purpose  of  adjudicating  premiums  for  winter  pears,  the 
following  were  adjudged :  —  For  the  best  pear,  Mr.  Wilkie,  gardener  to 
William  Gr^ory,  Esq.,  Phoenix  Park.  For  the  best  Crassane  pear,  Mr. 
Wilkie,  gardener  to  William  Gregory,  Esq.,  Phoenix  Park.  For  the  best 
Coimar  pear,  Mr.  Thomas  M'Mahon,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Rathboume,  Scrib- 
blestown.  The  best  Poir  d'Auche,  Mr.  P.  Vaughan,  gardener  to  James  Jame- 
son, Esq.,  Montrose.  The  best  Chaumontel  pear,  Mr.  Doyle,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Edwards,  Friar's  Hill,  county  Wicklow.  There  were  also  presented 
to  the  Society,  by  Thomas  Heary,  gardener  to  Isaac  D'Olier,  Esq.,  several 
bunches  of  blacK  Hamburgh,  white  sweetwater,  and  muscadine  grapes,  in 
excellent  preservation,  with  a  communication  to  the  Society  upon  the  mode 
of  keeping  them;  and  also  specimens  of  21  named  varieties  of  choice  winter 
apples,  in  good  preservation.  There  were  also  presented  to^  the  Society, 
by  Mr.  M*Cabe,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  William  Saurin,  specimens  of 
hemp  manufactures,  from  the  leaf  the  Ph6rmium  tenax,  or  New  Zealand 
hemp.  The  committee  are  happy  to  state  that  the  show  of  pears,  which 
was  very  considerable,  far  exceeded  any  exhibition  hitherto  held  at  this 
season  of  the  year,  and  contemplate  with  much  satisfaction  the  increasing 
zeal  in  the  improvement  of  horticulture  evinced  by  the  gardeners  in  the 
vicinity  of  Dublin.     (Dublin  Evening  Post,  J&n.  6.  \S3\.) 

The  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland, —  Sir,  An  anonymous  writer  in  the 
last  Number  of  the  Gard.  Mag.,  who  styles  himself  an  observer  of  Irish, 
jobbing,  in  his  remarks  on  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Ireland  has  stated 
that,  although  I  am  a  member  of  the  committee,  *'  I  must  abhor  its  intended 
proceedings."  This  statement  but  ill  accords  with  the  previous  character, 
he  has  been  so  kind  as  to  give  me,  as  being  a  man  of  candour ;  and  I  would 
therefore  beg,  through  you,  to  inform  him  that  I  would  not  give  my  name 
to  any  society  of  whose  principles  I  did  not  approve.  He  sdso  states  that 
most  of  the  members  of  the  committee  belong  also  to  the  Dublin  Society, "' 
and  that  some  of  them  are  on  the  committee  of  botany  there.  I  am  not 
aware  of  more  than  two  members  of  that  Society  being  on  our  committee ; 
jone  of  whom,  who  is  on  the  committee  of  botany  at  the  Dublin  Society, 
has  long  been  well  known  as  a  gentleman  of  first-rate  taste  and  knowledge 
in  horticulture  and  floriculture ;  and  the  other  has  given  good  evidence  of 
his  taste  and  knowledge  in  floriculture  by  the  introduction  and  culdvatioa 
of  many  rare  and  showy  plants.  I  shall  not  at  present  trouble  you  further 
on  this  subject,  but  shall  leave  it  to  the  public  to  judge  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  committee  generally  by  their  future  conduct.  It  was,  I  think,  rather 
unfair  to  prejudge  a  society  before  it  could  fairly  be  said  to  have  com- 
menced its  operations.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  James  T,  Mackay,  5.  Cottage 
Terrace^  Dublin,  Feb,  23.  1831. 

State  of  Botany  and  Civilisation  —  In  Vol.  V.  p.  305.,  under  the  notice  of 
ihe  Botanical  Miscellany  y  I  find  the  following  statement,  taken  from  a  transla- 
tion of  Schultes's  Botanical  Visit  to  England;  of  whom  it  is  justly  remarked, 
that  '*  he  is  profuse  in  his  compliments  to  some  individuals,  and  severe  on 
others."  The  paragraph  I  allude  to  is  the  following :  —  "Of  Ireland,"  he 
says, "  he  was  informed,  by  very  many  Englishmen,  that  it  is  safer  to  travel 
.among  savages  than  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland,  which  is  the  reason  why 
the  botany  of  that  country  is  as  little  known  as  that  of  Sardinia."  Now,  as  ^ 
I  happen  to  know  something  of  the  people  and  plants  of  that  ^  dangerous 
country  to  travel  in,"  having  made  a  botanical  tour  of  sixteen'  weeks,  during 
the  summer  and  autumn  of  1805,  over  the  Fouthern  and  westeili  coasts, 
firora  Bantry  Bay  to  Sligo,  I  can  \:ell  him  and  his  wise  informants  tliat  there 
iare  several  plants  indigenous  to  those  parts  not  to  be  found  in  either  Eng- 
land or  Germany ;  and  that,  although  several  English  botanists  have  al^. 
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been  there  since  that  time,  none  of  them,  that  I  have  heard  of,  have  added 
much  to  our  stock  of  knowledge.  On  the  mountains  and  other  places  near 
l^illamey  are  to  be  found  the  following  species  of  the  genus  iSiaxlfraga  i 
viz.  G^^um  E»  B,,  hirsuta  E^  B^,  serratifblia  Haw»,  polita  Haw,,  elegans 
Mackay  MSS,,  grdcilis  MSS,,  laeVis  MSS.,  the  affinis  of  Don,  incun4^ 
fblia  Don  and  Hookery  and  others  less  rare.  In  the  beautiful  demesne  c^ 
Muckruss,  near  Killamey,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  discover  7Vich6maneB 
brevisetum  in  fhiit,  and,  at  the  same  time  and  place,  the  beautiful  Junger- 
m&nnta  Hutchinsk?,  which  has  not  yet  been  tound  in  any  other  country. 
t  can  6lso  inform  your  readers,  that,  should  they  be  botanists,  and 
ever  happen  to  visit  Cunnemara,  on  the  western  coast,  they  may  see  the 
Menziesia  j^olifolia,  not  found  in  Britain,  growing  abundantly  all  over  that 
wild  but  interesting  country,  and,  I  may  now  add,  the  j^rica  mediterranea 
in  prodigious  quantity  in  one  place,  the  rare  Eriocaulon  septangulare  in 
many  of  its  numerous  lakes,  and  the  Rhynch6spora  fusca  in  bogs ;  on  the 
Coast,  A^rabis  ciliata ;  and  on  Ben  Baulbain,  near  SligOj  Arenaria  ciliata, 
not  found  in  Britain ;  together  with  many  other  rare  and  interesting  plants* 
I  can  also  assure  them  that  they  will  be  as  safe  in  travelling  through  Cun- 
nemara as  any  where  in  England,  and,  should  they  be  as  fortunate  as  I  was 
bdth  times  I  visited  that  country,  they  will  meet  with  as  much  kindness  and 
hospitality^  as  I  have  ever  found  in  England  or  any  where  else. 

When  in  Cunnemara,  they  might  safely  venture  across  to  the  largest 
island  of  Arran,  which  is  only  fifteen  miles  from  Roiinstone,  ^vhefe  is^m 
excellent  harbour,  and  near  to  which  the  ^rica  mediterranea  grows.  There 
they  would  see  the  rare  and  beautiful  *A6ikntum  Capillus Veneris  growing 
frequently  to  the  height  of  18  in.  or  2  ft.  in  the  fissures  of  limestone  rocks, 
of  Which  the  island  is  principally  composed;  and  on  a  little  island  called 
Straw  Island,  close  by  it,  they  would  find  Matthiola  sinuata.  Should  they 
titid  Mr.  O'Maly,  the  principal  resident  gentleman,  at  home,  they  may  per- 
haps, as  I  did  twenty-five  years  ago,  after  spending  a  pleasant  long  day  in 
exploring  the  island,  sit  down  with  him  in  the  evening  to  a  good  dinner, 
Consisting  of  roast  beef,  turbot,  and  other  accompaniments,  and  a  .glass  of 
excellent  clairet  j  and  might  then  return  home  with  somewhat  different  ideas 
if  ^the  west  coast  of  Ireland  than  they  had  formerly  entertained. 
•  in  1806  I  gave  to  the  Dublin  Society,  for  publication,  a  list  of  some  of 
the  rarer  and  more  useful  plants  found  by  me  in  two  extensive  tburs  in  the 
liouthern  and  western  counties  of  Ireland ;  and  ih  1804 1  published  a  list  of 
the  phdenogamous  plants  and  ferns  found  by  myself  and  others  up  to  that 

Eeriod.  Smce  that  time  one  or  two  genera  and  above  twenty  i^cies  have 
een  added  to  these  lists,  in  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  genera 
then  found  amounted  to  374<,  and  the  species  to  935 :  the  corresponcMng 
British  genera,  including  the  Irish,  then  amounted  to  457,  and  the  specie? 
to  1487.  Copies  of  my  list,  with  the  particular  habitats  of  the  rarer  species^ 
are  vety  mutth  at  your  service,  for  distribution  among  your  foreign  or  other 
botanical  correspondents.  ^-  James  T.  Mackay,  5.  Cottage  Terrace,  DubUn^ 
'feb,  Ik  183 h     [We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  a  few  copies.  — Cond.] 


*  In  the  writings  of  Sir  J.  E.  Smith  and  other  botanists,  the  Irish 
habitat  given  for  this  fern  is  "  South  Islands  of  Arran,  opposite  Galloway.'* 
The  last  word  should  be  Galway*  The  habitat  given  on  the  authority  of 
Professor  Beatiie,  "  by  the  banks  of  Garron,  Kincardineshire,"  I  fear  is 
incorrect.  I  forgot  to  state  that  my  excellent  and  most  intelligent  ^end, 
Mr.  Wilson  df  Warrington,  has  added  lately  to  the  Irish  and  British  floras 
the  Hymenoph/Uum  Wilsom  of  Hooker ;  and  -H^pnum  flavescens,  a  new 
^ecies;  and  has  also  added  a  new  habitat  of  the  very  rare  Daltonui 
«jpIachnoides<  —  J,  T,  M. 
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Akt.  III.    Planjbr  a  Meteorological  Journal^  to  be  kept  at  different 
Places,  trnth  a  View  to  the  Anticipation  of  "  coming  Weather*^  By 
;  Mr,  GoRRiE,  F.H.S.  &c. 

Sir, 

I  HAYE  been  fovoured  with  yours  of  the  1 1th  and  12th,  enclosing  • 
copy  of  a  letter  to  you  from  Mr.  Rogers,  Southampton,  respecting  hint% 
by  Mr.  John  Machray,  as  to  '*  coming  weather  "  (p.  109.) ;  and  I  hays 
much  pleasure  in  complying  with  your  reauest,  and  offering  a  mode  to  b# 
by  you  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  Messrs.  Rogers  and  Machray ; 
or,  if  you  think  proper,  to  be  printed  in  the  next  Number  of  the  MagaEine 
as  an  introductory  essay  on  the  subject. 

My  ingenious  young  friend,  Mr.  John  Machray,  seems  to  inherit  a  little 
of  that  trait  of  character  peculiar  to  us  who  claim  kindred  with  the  second- 
sighted  "  Clan-nan-Gaely^  firmly  believing  that  "  coming  events  cast  their 
shadows  before."  It  is  a  popular  opinion  that  storms  generally  come  upon 
us  from  the  south,  "  whence  comes  good  but  rare :  **  the  result  of  our 
observations,  if  regularly  published  in  your  widely  circulated  Maga^ne, 
will  show  how  far  that  opinion  is  entitled  to  credit  j  to  do  the  subject  jus- 
tice, however,  it  is  necessary  that  our  observations  be  taken  in  a  uniform 
manner y  and  on  definite  and  scientific  principles.  To  give  an  account  of  the 
weather  of  every  day,  from  three  places,  would,  I  apprehend,  be  extremely 
&tiguing  to  yoiu*  readers,  in  whatever  form  that  account  appeared ;  and 
unless  "  storms,"  which  seem  to  be  Mr.  Machray*s  leading  object,  occupy 
a  prominent  part,  the  result  he  wishes  to  ascertain  might  be  overlooked. 

As  wind  forms  a  prominent  agent  in  storms,  its  direction  and  velocity 
ought  to  be  strictly  remarked.  Mr.  Rogers  will  agree  with  me,  that  the 
terms  "  wind  moderate,"  "wind  very  high,"  or  "  wind  lulled  to  rest,"  are  too 
indefinite  to  enable  us  to  arrive  at  any  practical  result.  A  very  simple  and 
at  the  same  time  philosophical  anemometer,  invented  by  Professor  Leslie*, 
and  which  is  easily  withm  our  reach,  will  enable  us  to  hold  a  common  und- 
intelligible  sort  of  language  on  that  subject. 

The  professor  found  that  *'  the  cooling  power  of  a  stream  of  air  is  pro^ 
portional  to  its  velocity ; "  and,  from  an  algebraic  formula,  we  have  thji 
following  simple  rule :  —  Mark  the  temperature  indicated  by  a  thermcHnetcr 
in  the  sUU  air ;  apply  the  hand  to  the  ball  till  the  alcohol  rises  a  cert«iii 
number  of  degrees ;  then  mark  the  number  of  seconds  that  elapse  till  i^- 
fkU  exactly  half  the  number  of  degrees  raised.  Raise  the  alcohol  again  i^ 
same  number  of  degrees,  and  expose  the  ball  to  the  full  impression  of  th0 
wind,  and  mark  the  number  of  seconds  that  it  takes  to  &11  A«^the  numb^ 
of  d^rees  it  rose.  Divide  the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  in  sHU  air  by  tb^ 
number  of  seconds  elapsed  in  the  fuU  plat/  of  the  tvindy  throw  off  1  from^tli^ 
quotient,  and  multiply  it  by  4^ :  the  product  expresses  the  velocity  of  ib^ 
wind  in  miles  per  hour.  For  example :  suppose  the  temperature  in  the  MUM 
air  is  50°,  and  that  it  is  raised  by  the  hand  to  70°,  and  that  it  requii^ 
100  seconds  to  cool  down  to  60°,  or  the  half  of  the  increase  to  whicb  -il. 
was  raised ;  suppose  that  it  is  exposed  to  the  current  of  the  wind,  and  JB 
raised  to  the  same  height,  and  cools  down  to  60°  in  10  seconds,: the  example 
will  stand  thus :  —  Divide  100  by  10,  which  gives  10 ;  throw  off  I,  and 
multiply  9  (the  remainder)  by  4J,  which  will  give  40 J  miles  per  hour.  (See 
Brewster's  Encyclopcedia,  art.  Anemometer.)  I  may  here  remark,  that,  at 
the  sluggish  motion  of  1  mile  per  hour,  the  direction  of  the  wind  is  hardly 
perceptible;  at  5,  it  is  a  gentle  wind;  at  11  miles  per  hour  it  is  called  a 
pleasant  brisk  gale ;  at  3d,  a  high  wind;  at  50,  very  high  wind;  at  62,  a 
storm  ;  at  71,  a  great  storm ;  at  88,  a  hurricane;  at  110,  a  hurricane  that 
tears  up  trees  and  throws  down  buildings.    But,  as  I  have  already  found 
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&ult  with  Euch  indefinite  terms,  I  would  propose  to  state  the  velocity  in 
miles  per  hour.     The  direction  ought  also  to  be  accuratelv  noted. 

FallB  of  rain  or  melted  snow  should  also  be  noted  in  inches  and  decimals. 
The  mean  t^nperatureof  the  day  during  a  storui  should  also  be  registered ; 
and  it  may  be  found  by  the  mean  of  daily  observations  at  10  A.M.  and 
10  P.M.  with  an  ordinary  thermometer ;  or  at  the  mean  of  the  d^ly  ex- 
tremes, by  Six's  thermometer,  or  by  what  is  called  a  night-and-day  ther-, 
mometer;  the  diSerence  between  the  two  modes  will  not  exceed  a  small 
fraction  of  a  degree  in  twelve  months.  Stormy  phenomena  occurring 
within  the  month  may  be  expressed  in  the  following  tabular  form :  — 


5f 
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^1 

1 

1 

5 

1 

1 

3 

3 

III 
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This  table  should  be  accompanied  with  a  brief  summary  of  the  ordinary 
phenomena  of  the  weather  for  the  two  months,  in  popular  and  concbelan*. 
guage,  from  each  place ;  in  which  the  periods  at  which  the  winds  shifted, 
Ae  extraordinWy  fluetuations  of  temperature  and  atmospheric  pressure,. 
duration  of  clouded  or  clear  atmosphere,  and  the  mean  temperature  and 
mean  height  of  the  barcmeter  for  every  ten  days  during  each  two  months, 
should  also  be  noticed.  By  attending  strictly  to  the  recording  of  the  mean 
temperature  at  Southampton,  at  Howick,  and  at  Annat  Gardens,  a  question 
interesting  to  meleorologistB,  and  to  those  interested  in  the  progress  of 
v^tation,  respecting  the  mean  temperatures  of  different  places,  would  be. 
solved.  It  is  the  opmion  of  many,  too,  that  a  simultaneous  fluctuation  in 
atmospheric  pressure  takes  place  over  a  considerable  breadth  of  the  earth's . 
Eurfeee:  our  remarks  may  tend  to  confirm  that  opinion.  As  both  pheno- 
mena are  affected  by  the  height  of  the  place  of  observation,  that  elevation, 
above  the  sea  should  be  noted.  I  would  propose  that  our  observations, 
commence  on  the  first  day  of  March,  and  be  sent  for  publication  in  your 
June  Number,  on  the  first  day  of  May,  and  regularly  every  two  months, 
afterwards.  It  may  be  unnecessary  to  say,  that  correctness  of  meteoro-, 
logical  instruments,  accuracy  of  observation,  and  punctuality  of  eommuni-. 
cauon,  are  indispensable  requisites  in  the  undertaking.  lam.  Sir,  yours,  &c.. 
—  ArdabaldGoTriei    Annat  Gardent,  Feb.23.  1831. 


ARTi  IV.     The  Arborlium  Brit^nnicum. 

Sespectino  yoBT  inlended  "  Arboretum  Britdnmcum  "  I  have  a  few  r*-" 

marks  to  make,  which,  for  want  of  lime  I  could  not  before  commit  to 

piper.     The  work  promises  to  be  a  most  usefiil  and  interesting  one,  but  a 

moat  laborioas  uadeftaking.    I  paiticularly  bke  the  idea  of  giving  figures 
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representing  the  characters  of  each  tree,  both  in  and  out  of  leaf;  but  I 
greatly  fear  that  to  do  this  as  it  should  be  done  will  be  enormously  ex^ 
pensive,  and  to  do  it  badly  would  be  worse  than  not  doing  it  at  all.  Very 
few  artists  are  capable  of  hitting  off  the  characters  of  even  our  commonest 
trees ;  and  many  of  our  shrubs  scarcely  afford  sufficiently  strong  characters 
to  allow  of  their  being  expressed  on  paper,  at  least  on  so  small  a  scale  as 
must  be  adopted  in  your  book.  Nevertheless,  I  do  not  wish  to  discourage 
you. 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  good  (;|uarto  volume  or  more  might  be  filled 
by  any  one  who  had  leisure  and  abilities,  under  the  title  of  '^  A  Sketch 
of  the  Natural  History  of  the  Oak."  This  would  include  figures  and 
descriptions  of  the  tree  and  all  its  parts ;  cultivation  and  growth ;  rearing 
and  planting ;  timber,  and  its  uses  and  durability ;  diseases ;  insects  (with 
figures)  which  feed  on  it,  which  are  very  numerous ;  all  sorts  of  oak  anec- 
dotes ;  and  ten  thousand  other  matters  which  do  not  immediately  occur  to 
one.  In  short  the  subject  would  branch  out  ad  infinitum  ;  and  this  is  what 
you  propose  to  do  with  all  the  trees  and  shrubs  that  will  bear  our  climate  I 
Why  do  young  oaks  carry  their  leaves  till  spring,  when  the  fresh  ones 
come  and  push  them  off?  And  not  only  young  oaks,  but  occasionally  old 
ones  also  ?  I  have  myself  an  oak  of  considerable  size,  growing  on  a  farin 
about  ten  miles  off,  which  holds  its  brown  leaves  every  year  till  spring. 
How  long  a  shoot  did  you  ever  know  an  oak  to  make  ?  In  answer,  I  ex- 
tract the  following  from  my  memorandum  book,  made  at  the  time,  and  on 
which  you  may  depend :  —  "  Late  in  the  spring  of  1819  there  wereseversil 
nights  of  very  severe  frost  (particularly  the  29th  of  May),  which  cut  ojT 
the  ash,  and  oak,  &€.,  turning  the  young  shoots  as  black  as  if  they  had 
been  boiled  ;  in  short,  they  were  utterly  killed ;  nevertheless,  the  summer 
of  this  year  (1819)  seemed  to  be  particularly  favourable  to  the  growth  df 
young  oak;  many  made  a  shoot  of  4  and  4^  ft.,  and  some  of  5  ft.,  and  I 
measured  one  (a  seedling  sown  where  it  stood,  of  eight  or  nine  years* 
growth)  which  made  a  shoot  of  6  ft.  9  J  in.  A  young  mulberry  tree,  which 
had  been  much  cut  by  the  frosts  in  the  end  of  May,  afterwards  made  shoo^ 
of  2  ft.  The  precedmg  summer  (1818)  had  been  very  fine  and  hot,  so 
that  the  wood  was  well  ripened ;  and  to  this  circumstance,  probably,  the 
great  shoots  of  1819  are  in  good  measure  to  be  attributed.*'  I  may  add,  as 
regards  the  soil  in  which  the  young  oak  grew  that  made  a  shoot  of  more 
than  6  ft.,  that,  before  the  ground  was  sown  with  acorns,  the  turf  had  been 
pared  off  for  garden  purposes;  the  soil  left,  therefore,  was  very  shallow^ 
and  beneath  it  a  loose  rocky  sandstone.  In  this  situation  most  kinds  of 
trees  grow  remarkably  welL 

The  wood  of  the  ivy  is  said  to  be  good  for  the  purpose  of  making 
handles  for  workmen's  tools,  as  e«  g.  the  handles  of  a  scythe^  &c.,  because 
the  wood  is  of  all  others  least  apt  to  blister  the  hand.  Is  there  any  truth 
in  the  old  idea  that  the  aromatic  gum  of  the  ivy,  which  is  produced  by 
wounding  the  stem,  is  good  for  fishing-tackle,  enticing  the  fish  by  its  sweet 
odour  ?  I  hope  you  do  not  maintain,  with  some  landscape-^rdeners  of 
note,  that  ivy  is  not  injurious  to  trees.  I  greatly  admire  ivy,  and  can  show 
on  my  own  premises  as  fine  (or  finer)  specimens  as  most  people,  and  I 
would  not  destroy  it  for  the  world ;  yet  1  am  quite  satisfied  it  is  injurious 
to  trees.  I  have  cut  down  both  fir  and  crab  trees  in  which  there  were* 
deep  wales  made  in  the  solid  wood  by  the  lapping  of  the  ivy,  in  which  you 
might  lay  your  finger ;  and  yet  I  know  practical  woodmen  who  hold  that 
it  does  no  harm,  nay,  that  "  it  keeps  the  trees  warm :"  and  true  it  is,  that,' 
when  a  large  body  of  ivy  is  suddenly  cut  off  a  tree,  the  tree  is  often  injured^ 
by  the  change*  The  woodmen  above  alluded  to  acknowledge  that  ivy  in- 
jures the  bark  of  trees ;  and  therefore  I  should  say,  the  wood  and  growth' 
too. 

Can  you  tell  me  why  it  is  that  so  many  healthy  holly  trees  are  always  ] 
barfen?  — theiwo  lai^t  on  B^^fremises  nere  (one  an  extrootdaiiaxiX^  ^<& 
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one,  and  of  which  I  meant  Stnitt  to  have  made  me  a  sketch,  for 
the  purpose  of  starting  this  very  question)  never  since  my  recol- 
lection bore  a  berry  m  the  world.  On  examinii^  the  flowers 
(which  the  trees  in  question  produce  in  abundance)  I  find  they 
are  all  imperfect  in  the  styles.  The  beautiful  Poly6mmatus 
Argiolus  (azure  blue  butterfly)  delights  to  hover  about  and 
settle  on  the  holly  j  and  the  caterpillar,  I  am  told,  feeds  on  it, 
though  I  never  discovered  it.  What  minute  insect  is  it  that 
destroys  the  leaf,  eating  the  substance  between  the  two  skins  ? 
See  specimens.* 

Do  you  know  any  peculiar  purpose  to  which  the  wood  of 
the  common  guelder  rose  (Fib6mum  O'pulus)  is  applied?  I 
found  it  out  quite  by  accident,  as  follows :  -—  A  few  years  ago  I 
was  felling  a  small  coppice,  in  which  a  good  deal  of  Fiburnum 
occurred  among  other  brushwood;  and  my  woodman,  who  has 
always  a  pride  in  making  a  shilling  extra  for  his  master  if  he  pos' 
sibly  can,  told  me  that  he  had  found  a  customer  for  all  the  dog- 
wood or  dog  tree  (so  he  called  the  ribumum)  he  could  supply, 
and  that  he  sold  it  for  more  than  it  would  bring  when  cut  up, 
as  usual,  into  kids  and  faggots.  His  customer,  he  said,  bought 
the  wood  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  into  skewers  for  the 
watchmakers.  ^See  a  specimen,  ^g.  34.)  This  puzzled  me 
much,  and  set  me  to  enquire  of  the  manufacturers  at  Coventry 
what  they  wanted  them  for ;  when  I  was  nrformed  that  they 
use  thesQ  skewers  to  clean  out  the  pivot-holes  of  the  works  of 
a  watch,  and  that  they  prefer  this  wood  to  all  others  for  the  pur* 
pose,  and  always  keep  a  stock  of  skewers  in  the  manufactory^ 
What  particular  quality  there  is  in  this  wood,  that  renders  it 
preferable  to  others  for  this  purpose,  I  could  not  leam.f  Talking 
of  skewers  reminds  me  what  very  nice  natural  ones  are  formed  by 
the  thorns  of  the  common  quick  or  hawthorn ;  of  which  I  enclose 
a  few  of  my  own  scraping  as  specimens.  {Jig,  35.)  The  cook 
should  always  be  supplied  with  these,  to  fix,  e.  g.,  a  paper  over 
th^  fat  of  a  piece  of  roasting  beef,  or  for  any  other  purpose  where 
a  small  skewer  is  required,  and  where  she  (nasty  woman!) 
would,  but  for  these  thorns,  use  pins,  and,  of  course,  stick  them 
first  in  her  mouth.  Pray  recommend  these  natural  skewers ; 
they  are  so  clean  and  tidy,  and  easily  procured ;  they  only  want 
to  be  scr^)ed  of  the  bark  while  fresh.  Were  I  a  labourer's 
child,  I  would  get  many  a  shilling  by  selling  these  thorns,  and 
I  think  the  higher  orders  would  be  ready  to  buy  them.j: 

The  wood  of  the  crab  is,  I  believe,  particularly  good  for  mill- 
work,  cogs  of  wheels,  &c. 

You  must  not  fail  to  notice  all  sorts  of  insects  (injurious  and 
otherwise)  that  feed  on  the  various  trees  and  shrubs.  The  oak, 
I  believe,  aflbrds  food  to  more  insects  than  any  other  plant  we 
have.  A  great  many  of  our  beautiful  Lepiddptera  (moths  espe- 
cially) feed  on  it  in  the  larva  state. 

The  Athenian  poplar  (i.  e.  what  we  call  by  that  name,  but 


*  We  sent  the  leaves  to  Mr,  Haworth,  who  says  that  they  "  are  infested 
by  a  hymentoperous  intercutaneous  insect;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  the 
name,  unless  I  saw  the  insect  in  its  imago  state.  The  leaves  contain  only 
tlie  empty  pupae."  —  Cond, 

•(•  The  rib6mum  CXpulus  is  preferred  by  the  butchers  about  the  metro- 
polis for  skewers.     The  spray  is  collected  by  poor  persons,  and  made  into 
skewers  of  about  six  inches  long,  which  are  sold  by  the  bushel  to  the 
buyers.— JT.ilf: 
^  WeJmre  wntten  ix>  a  party^  who  bos  engaged  to  place  a  few  hundreds 
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whether  eontctij  I 
oaanot  n;)  ■flbrds 
food    to   the   oMep* 

elaz  of  Ae  poplar 
wk  modi,  the  puas 
moth  (VlnuJa),  tba 
kitten  moth  (Farcu* 
la),  the  p«U>le  pro- 
roinent  modi  (Zfc- 
Bsc),  and  the  choco- 
late-tip moth,  sertt- 
ral  (^  which  ore  not 


Lastw; 


my  holly  bushes,  by 
niUiling  ofT  the  bark 
from  the  branche* 
nhkh  were  near  tb« 
ground.  I  could  not 
think  why  k  was 
that  so  mnny  of  the 
hunches  died  and 
turned  bronu,  tSl  I 
eKanined  furthef,  and  found  all  the  bark  goawed  off  about  the  level  of 
the  surface  of  the  snow.  Rats,  also,  I  have  found,  at  various  times,  to 
cdmmit  depredations  on  my  young  oaks  in  a  plantation  near  a  brook 
and  small  pond.  They  gnaw  the  tree  off  just  bcLoIr  the  pvund;  Bome- 
timea  nearly  as  level  as  if  it  had  been  ent  with  a  saw.  Young  tr«e« 
deariy  as  thick  as  my  wriat  have  been  served  JA  this  vray;  u>d  I  have 
been  quite  astonished  how  the  rats  could  cut  them  through  so  comJ- 
pletely,  and  could  not  at  first  Cell  whether  it  were  done  for  meat  or  malics. 
lite  met  is,  the  rat  bc^s  his  operations  under  ground  among  the  soft 
and  tender  roots,  and  eats  upwards  as  &r  as  he  finds  the  wood  soft 
Cnougti  for  his  purpose,  which  is  just  below  tiie  snrTece :  Ihe  consequence 
is,  that  the  tree  so  served  will  often  remaiD  erect,  and  t4>pear  to  the  eye  as 
if  nothing  had  h^pened  to  it;  but  of  course  it  throws  out  no  leaves  ui  the 
apringi  and,  on  taking  hold  (^  it,  you  find  it  loose  and  ready  to  come  up 
Iritb  a  toiKh:  I  send  you  a  Epecimen  of  a  rat'^awed  o^  g  a  small  one 
[nearly  an  inch  hi  diameter  at  the  point  about  the  collar,  where  the  rMs 
had  left  oW\,  and  the  only  one  I  now  have  by  me.  —  W.T.B.  AtUticg 
Xedory,  near  Coventry,  Feb.  1.  1831. 


Art.V.     ttetrospecliw  Criticism. 
EBaiATUit.-~P.  12I.Art.VIL  line  1.  for  "last  Number  (Vol.VI,)," 
read  "  Mag.  Nat.  Hal.,  vol.  iiL" 

'  Phtfaolo^ctU  Botany.  —  Sir,  With  your  permission  I  would  williu^f 
advance  a  lew  remarks  in  answer  to  the  criticism  of  the  two  A.  B.es  on 
the  above  sutyect.  (Vol.  VII.  p.  ISO.)  I  can  by  no  means  admit  that 
I  have  promulgated  thb  theory  under  "  mistaken  notions : "  daily  and 

of  ^ese  skewers  at  Mr.  Charlwood'sby  the  1st  of  April  nect,  where  they 
Inay  be  obtained  t^  the  public  at  moderate  [vices,  and  where  all  who  sTe 
disposed  to  collect  them  may  send  theoi  for  sale ;  t^ng  care,  however,  to 
have  permission  tnwi  die  owners  of  hedges,  or  of  thorn  fiiggots.  —  Coid, 
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yearly  attentive  practice  tends  to  confirm  every  word  I  have  advanced, 
with  many  additional  facts,  which  probably  may  be  laid  before  the  public 
when  gentlemen  phytologists  and  practical  men  have  had  time  to  divest 
themselves  of  the  prejudices,  so  long  grounded  on  errors,  handed  dowii 
firom  one  writer  to  another,  without  any  one  doubting  the  accuracy  of 
such  apparently  sound  reasoning.  It  is  an  easy  thin^  for  an  expert  critic  to 
garble  out  such  parts  of  any  scientific  paper  as  will  (with  a  little  perver- 
sion) produce  a  seemingly  good  criticism  for  the  moment ;  but  this  subject 
is  too  intricate  to  be  loosely  handled. 

Mr.  A.  S.  the  first  has  taken  a  review  of  the  experiments,  without  even 
noticing  the  time  and  temperature  recorded  therein,  else  he  would  have 
discovered  what  produced  the  second  vegetation  of  the  sickly  vine,  Only 
just  cut  the  head  off  a  young  oak,  or  any  other  tree,  and  wait  for  the 
vernal  atmospheric  influence,  and  the  analogy  of  the  case  will  appear. 
This  gentleman  has  not  advanced  one  single  idea  to  controvert  the  con- 
chisions  to  be  drawn  fi'om  experiments,  but  has  advanced  opinions  founded 
on  the  very  facts  which  the  experiments  go  to  prove  (and  which  he  calls 
**  mistaken  notions  *') ;  namely,  that  the  primary  motion  of  limpid  sap 
originates  in  imbibitions  of  the  buds  and  spray,  and  descends  to  theiex- 
tremities  of  the  roots  before  the  extension  of  roots  or  the  vegetation  of 
branches  takes  place.  This  is  the  sum  total  of  all  I  have  attempted  to 
prove  both  in  the  experiments  and  essay;  and  if. any  practical  man,  who 
has  to  provide  early  grapes,  peaches,  &c.,  should  adopt  such  practice  as  the 
experiments  point  out,  takmg  the  time  and  temperature  there  recorded 
as  the  principle  of  his  proceeding,  he  will  find  (as  I  have)  something 
more  certain  and  satisfactory  than  the  *'  laudable  amusement "  of  A.  S. 
the  first.  V 

Mr.  A.  S.  the  second  commences  his  remarks  by  reciting  my  quotation 
firom  Miller's  Dictionary,  and  states  the  reason  of  failure  in  early  grapes, 
&c.  .1  really  wish  this  gentleman  had  disputed  the  assertions  of  Malpighi. 
and  Grew,  and  all  their  followers,  thirty  or  forty  years  since ;  he  would 
have  saved  me  and  other  practical  men  many  days  and  nights  of  painfiil 
anxiety  for  the  loss  of  early  crops.  I  cannot  admit  any  merit  to  this 
Mr^  A.  S.  for  teUing  your  readers  that  which  my  experiments  have  already 
proved:  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  Miller  was  right  about  deep, 
planting ;  else,  why  do  the  most  sturdy  oaks  and  other  hard-wooded  trees 
sicken  and  die,  when  undue  masses  of  earth  are  mounded  on  their  roots 
and  boles  ? 

The  account  of  Van  Helmont's  willow  was  taken  from  Parkes's  Chemistry;. 
and  if  I  have  drawn  more  than  the  mere  quotation  from  (my  old  friend) 
MStcheirs  Dendrologiay  it  is  more  than  I  know.  This  Mr.  A.  S.  adverts  to 
the  "powerful  pen  of  Mr.  Main,"  very  justly:  Mr.  Main's  criticism  is  of 
sterling  merit.  If  he  had  put  those  vine  grafls  on,  and  watched  their 
progress  himself,  he  could  not  have  illustrated  that  experiment  more 
clearly.  —  J,  Thompson,  sen,     Welbeck,  Feb,  1831. 

Corrections  and  Additions  respecting  the  Habitats  of  a  few  Plants  published 
in  the  Botanical  Magazine.  —  Sir,  Permit  me  to  point  out  a  few  errors 
that  appear  in  some  Numbers  of  the  Botanical  Magazine,  respecting  the 
habitats  of  a  few  of  the  plants  figured  there.  Although  every  one  who 
has  any  taste  for  botany  must  a£nire  the  abilities  of  the  gentleman  who 
conducts  that  work,  yet  I  trust  an  humble  individual  may,  without  pre- 
sumption, point  out  an  error  which  that  gentleman  may  have  inadvertently 
fallen  into.  In  the  Bot,  Mag,  for  May,  1828,  a  figure  is  given  of  Hous;- 
tdnia  *erpyllifdlia,  and  in  a  note  added  by  Professor  Graham,  he  says, 
**  found  by  Mr.  Blair  on  the  tops  of  the  mountains  of  New  Hampshire, 
Rowing  amoujgst  abundance  of  Andromeda  Aypnoides  and  Menziesta 
caerulea."  This  is  correct,  except  that  the  Andromeda  grew  on  the  rocks, 
and  the  other  two  within  a  few  yards  of  it.     The  A.  Aypnoides  isg^veo 
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.in  the  BoU  Mag,  for  Sept.  1829,  and,  overlooking  the  above  note,  he  gives 
its  habitat  in  Canada.  I  certainly  think  a  person  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  collecting  plants,  when  he  lights  on  a  new  or  rare  one,  will  not 
be  apt  to  forget  its  habitat ;  and,  when  he  falls  in  with  a  similar  situation 
in  the  country,  he  will  very  natural] v  look  there  for  the  same  plant;  but, 
from  what  I  have  seen  of  Canada,  n'om  Quebec  to  Lake  Huron,  I  think 
I  may  assert  that  there  is  no  situation  likely  to  be  congenial  to  the  growth 
of  that  plant.  The  Sieversia  trifldra  is  figured  in  the  Bot.  Mag.  for  Oct, 
1828 :  the  White  Mountains  are  given  for  its  habitat ;  this  I  found  near  the 
village  of  Belleville,  on  the  Bay  of  Quinte,  Upper  Canada,  in  a  meadow, 
the  only  place  in  which  I  ever  met  with  it;  it  was  growing  in  company 
with  Zigadenus  glaberrimus,  and  Houstdnta  purpurea.  In  the  following 
month  of  the  same  year  the  Sieversia  Peck»  is  figured ; .  it  is  not  men- 
tioned where  1  found  it:  but  as  Dr.  Hooker  had  received  specimens 
from  America  gathered  on  the  White  Mountains,  he  thinks  the  plants  at 
Comely  Bank  are  probably  from  the  same  place:  in  this  he  is  correct; 
I  found  it  there  in  great  abundance. 

In  the  Gardener's  Magajsine,  Vol.  VII.  p.  102.,  Professor  Graham,  in  an 
extract  from  Jameson's  Jojimal,  mentions  the  new  or  rare  plants  that  have 
flowered  at  Edinburgh  last  year;  amongst  which  is  i2hododendron  lap^ 
p6nicum,  which  he  says  was  brought  by  me  from  Canada:  this  I  also 
found  on  the  White  Mountains,  but  only  one  solitary  plant.  It  may  be 
plentifiil  in  some  places,  but  I  had  very  little  opportunity  of  examining 
the  mountains,  being  on  them  only  a  part  of  a  day  in  autumn  (Sept.  1. 
1826),  during  wet  weather,  long  after  the  flowering  season  of  any  of  the 
plants  that  I  brought  thence.  I  am,  &c.  —  T,  Blair,  Stamford  Hill, 
Feb,  12.  1831. 

Swedes  "  Florist*  s  Guide"  and  our  Reports  of  the  *'  Provincial  Horticultural 
jSocieties,"  —  Sir,  I  beg  to  say  that  I  fully  concur  with  "  An  Amateur," 
in  the  last  Number  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  (Vol.  VI.  p.  722.),  in 
regretting  Mr.  Sweet's  intended  discontinuance  of  his  Florist*s  Guide,  At  a 
time  when  so  many  botanical  publications  meet  with  ample  encouragement, 
I  think  it  is  rather  discreditable  to  the  florists  in  general  that  they  do  not 
give  more  encouragement  to  a  work  so  much  calculated  to  diffuse  a  taste 
for  the  cultivation .  of  florist's  flowers ;  but  X  trust  it  is  not  owing  to  the 
;'*  trickery  of  florists,",  as  your  correspondent  insinuates.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  better  of  the  great  majority  of  my  brother  florists. 

I  must  also,  at  the  same  time^  give  my  humble  but  decided  opinion 
against  the  occupation  of  nearly  sixteen  pages  of  the  last  and  a  consider- 
able part  of  the  preceding  Numbers  of  the  Gardener's  Magazine  with  details 
pf  prizes  obtained  at  different  exhibitions  of  flowers,  firuit,  &c. ;  whHst 
there  is  a  book,  the  Florisfs  Gazette,  annually  published  at  Manchester, 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  giving  an.  account  of  the  different  flower 
shows  held  in  this  kingdom,  and  of  which  I  send  you  a  copy.  These  pages^ 
.1  consider,  ought  to  contain  subjects  more  interesting  to  the  generality  of 
the  readers  of  the  Magazine ;  whilst  those  who  feel  particularly  interested 
in  flower  shows  will  be  at  liberty  to  purchase  the  Florist* s  Gazette;  to 
the  publishers  of  which  all  accounts  of  such  shows  should  be  forwarded, 
thus  rendering  that  work  still  more  complete. 

As  you  request  information  respecting  nurseries  for  the  forthcoming 
supplement  to  the  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening,  I  take  the  liberty  of  noticing 
pur  own,  of  no  recent  establishment,  as  it  has  been,  carried  on  in  these 
and  other  grounds  by  our  family  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Though 
it  may  be  thought  something  like  ostentation  in  me,  to  say  that  it  contains 
the  best  collection  of  plants  of  any  nursery  in  the  county  of  Stafford,  in 
which  it  is  situate,  or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  or  in  this 
part  of  the  kingdom ;  yet,  nevertheless,  that  this  is  the  fact,  no  one,  I 
tbiiJ^,  will  deny.    Indeed,  we  have  nearly  as  good  a  genersd  coUectioa 
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of  plants  as  will  be  found  in  any  nursery  in  England,  particularW  of  heHb>- 
aceous  plants,  all  the  showy  kinds  of  which  we  make  a  point  of  obtaining 
Ht  the  first  opportunity,  without  any  particular  regard  to  expense, 

A  provincial  nurseryman  (if  he  makes  any  thing  like  a  pretension)  is 
obliged  to  keep  a  more  general  assortment  of  plants  in  his  nursery,  than  is 
immediately  requisite  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London ;  because,  if  a 
London  nurser3nnan  receives  an  order  for  any  plant  he  may  not  have  in 
his  own  collection,  he  is  able,  without  much  trouble,  to  procure  it  from 
some  one  of  his  neighbours  \  whereas,  one  residing  one  or  two  hundred 
miles  distant  cannot  procure  them  without  a  great  loss  of  time  and  con- 
siderable expense,  and  consequently  is  obliged  to  cultivate  a  more  goiend 
assortment,  or  he  will  not  be  able  to  execute  his  orders.  I  am,  Sir,&c. — • 
Alexander  Pope,   Handttvorth  Nursery^  near  Birmingham^  Jan,  1,  1831. 

We  have  repeatedly  stated  that  we  would  much  rather  dispense  with 
the  trouble  of  recordmg  the  transactions  of  Provincial  Horticultural  So- 
cieties, provided  we  could  do  so  consistently  with  rendering  the  Gardener^ 
Magazine  what  it  professes  to  be,  a  record  of  rural  and  domestic  improve- 
ment, If  we  were  eyen  certain  that  the  majority  of  our  readers  would  be 
willing  to  dispeni^e  with  the  article  '*  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies,"  we 
should  be  glad  of  that  excuse  to  discontinue  it. 

With  respect  to  the  Floritfs  Gazette,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Pope,  and  of 
which  he  has  sent  us  a  copy,  we  do  not  think  it  at  all  an  adequate 
substitute  for  our  article.  It  bears  on  the  titlepage  **  Lancashirej^ 
Cheshire,  Yorkshire,  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom  ,* "  but  it  is,  nevei^ 
theless,  chiefly  occupied  with  the  flower  shows  and  societies  in  the  two 
counties  first  mentioned.  The  York,  Leeds,  and  ]Newcastle  SocietiesL 
certainly  the  most  eminent  three  in  the  kingdom,  are  entirely  omitted,  and 
of  course  none  of  those  of  Scotland  are  included. 

Our  readers  are  much  mistaken,  if  they  think  that  we  have  eitherple»9 
sure  or  profit  in  continuing  our  accounts  of  ^  Provincial  Societies."  Tjiowr 
of  them  who  know  any  thmg  of  printing,  or  of  correcting  the  ^pras^  musl 
know  that  the  sheet  containing  the  matter  alluded  ta  is  by  far  the  mos^ 
expensive  to  the  proprietors  of  the  Mugwiwie,  and  the  most  difficult  to 
the  editor  and  the  corrector  of  the  press,  from  the  numerous  erroneousljr 
spelt  botanical  names,  and  names  of  firuits  and  flpwers, 

With  respect  to  the  expense  to  the  purchasers  of  the  M^a^e,  the 
proportion  of  the  last  Volume  filled  with  "  Provincial  Societies  *'  ifi( 
exactly  one  thirteenth  part  and  a  small  fraction,  or  Is,  Id,  \  and,  while  it  is 
less  by  Is,  9d,  than  the  price  of  the  Florisfs  Gazette  and  of  the  Gooseberry 
Book  taken  both  together,  as  of  course  they  ought  to  be,  it  contains  whai. 
we  think,  no  one  who  knows  these  works  will  dispute,  a  description  of 
information  much  more  generally  valuable.  —  Cofid, 

Mr,  Nowlan  and  Mr,  PUMey,  —  Sir,  It  gave  me  very  great  pleasure  te 
learn,  by  Vol.  VI.  p.  731.,  that  the  many  situations  which  were  held  by 
Mr.  Aiton  are  now  distributed  among  several  gardeners.  I  regret,  ho^ 
ever,  that  no  notice  has  been  taken  either  of  ]V£*.  Nowlan,  foreman  in  the 
forcing  department  at  Kew,  or  of  Mr.  Plimley  at  Kensington,  two  excel- 
lent (une-igrowers  and  forcing  gardeners.  Their  equal  is  rarely  to  be  met 
with  on  the  Continent ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that,  should  I  live  fifi;^ 
years  as  gardener  to  the  King  of  Denmark,  I  never  expect  to  get  a  fore- 
man so  attentive,  honest,  and  perfect  in  the  business,  as  either  of  those 
respected  gardeners,  I  am,  &c.  —  Jens  Peter  Petersen,  Rotfal  Gardens; 
Rosenborg,  Copenhageny  Dec,  23.  1830. 

Heating  by  hot  Water,  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to  give  our  worthy  fHend 
Juvenis  Olitor  a  hint  on  the  subject  of  the  hot-water  apparatus,  with 
which,  I  think,  he  is  but  imperfectly  acquainted;  or,  in  other  words,  I  should 
say  that  he  is  not  versed  in  the  scientific  principles  of  this  mode  of  heat^ 
ingiand£or  that  reason  would  be  liable  to  prejudice  the  minds  (^persons 
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against  it.  On  calculating  the  probable  exp^ise  of  such  an  apparatus  as 
shown  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  671.  fig.  130.,  where  there  are  two  boilers,  two 
reservoirs^  and  194  ft.  of  pipe,  to  two  houses  connected  together,  and  only 
40  ft.  long  each,  any  person  would  say  that  the  expense  would  be  enor- 
mousy  and  for  th^t  reason  would  not  adopt  the  method  at  all»  Now,  Sir, 
^ose  two  houses  contain  only  or  about  7600  cubic  feet  of  air,  and  as 
peach-houses  require  a  medium  heat  of  55°,  supposing  the  thermometer 
to  stand  at  freezing,  even  then  one  boiler,  both  reservoirs,  ^and  IB  ft.  of 
pipe,  might  be  dispensed  with  altogether.  By  calculation  1  find  that  one 
bcHler,  3  ft.  6  in.  long,  1  ft.  2  in.  deep,  1  ft.  6  in^  wide,  and  178  ft.  of  4  in^ 
pipe  would  be  quite  sufficient,  even  if  the  thermometer  stood  at  20®. 

Should  it. be  wished  to  heat  one  house  more  than  another,  this  wish  ^lay 
be  easily  satisfied  by  inserting  a  throttle  valve  into  one  of  the  houses, 
which  will  e^ectually  stop  all  circulation  of  the  water,  if  required.  Hoping 
these  friendly  hints  will  not  offend  Juvenis  Olitor,  I  am,  &c  — « Z).  Dp 
Neeve,     Wt^ndham  Street ^  Jan,  19.  1831^ 

The  Pomological  Magazine.  —  The  nurserymen  are  not  much  obliged  to 
fou  or  Mr.  Lindley  for  your  doubts  as  to  their  sending  the  sorts  genuine 
to  their  customers ;  and  perhaps  they  are  better  judges  than  yourselves 
«?hat  to  recommend,  and  can  safely  leave  it  to  the  public  to  decide  where 
to  give  the  preference,  although  they  may  not  be  able  to  discover  the 
superior  merit  of  the  following  ^'first-rate  varieties  of  apples  for  a  select 
gardens" — Juneating,  Boston  Russet,  Franklin's  Golden  Pippin,  Sweeny 
Nonpareil,  Fraser's  Pippin,  Brabant  Bellefleur,  Sugarloaf,  Sam  Young, 
JDownton  Pippin,  Grey  F.  Reinette,  &c. ;  hardly  any  of  which  are  to  be 
found  in  the  most  respectable  nurseries,  where,  however,  such  sorts  as  thp 
following,  with  many  more  as  good,  are  to  be  had  :  —  Red  Quarrenden,  St^ 
Julien,  Fomme  d'Api  Gros,  Nonesuch,  East  Grinstead,  Salopian  Pippin, 
HoUandbury,  Margil,  Wyker  P*ippin,  Fearn's  Pippin,  Flower  of  Kent, 
^Christie's  Pippin,  more  valuable  than  the  Beauty  of  Kent ;  Kirke's  Lord 
Nelson,  Yorkshire  Greening,  much  better  than  Northern  Greening;  Loan's 
Pearmain,  Rymer,  Carlisle  Codlin,  Bringewood  Pippin,  Kentish  Broading, 
Kentish  Fill-basket,  Golden  Knob,  Red  Astracan,  Cole  Apple,  Red  and 
white  Ingestrie,  Herefordshire  Pearmain,  Devonshire  Redstreak,  NonpareU 
Russet,  &c.  &c. 

It  seems  extraordinary  that  the  editor  of  the  Pomological  Magazine 
.should  only  recommend  the  !^lton  as  a  heart  cherry,  which  is  generally 
thought  a  tender  fruit,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  old  Black  heart  (a  hundred 
of  which  will  probably  always  be  planted  for  one  Elton),  the  Ox  heart. 
Bleeding  heart,  and  Florence^  &c.  The  lists  in  general  are  scanty  and 
fneagre.  The  Horsforth  Grape,  being  a  shy  bearer  and  a  bad  setter,  and  not 
being  remarkable  for  flavour,  seems  not  worth  recommending.  The  Isa- 
bella must  be  a  very  prolific  lady  to  bear  three  times  in  a  year.  Padley's 
Pippin  has  been  frequently  described.  The  fruit  of  the  Reinette  Grise  is 
excellent  in  France,  but  does  not  arrive  at  the  same  perfection  here.-—  ^ 
Nunerifman,     Feb,  1830. 

The  Pomologieal  Magazine,  —  The  editors  of  the  Pomological  Magazine 
err  greatly,  when  they  say  that  the  Newton  is  the  best  of  the  American 
Spitzembergs.  Besides  the  Newton,  I  know  of  none  except  the  ^sopus, 
the  Pownal,  the  White,  and  the  New,  or  Jonathan.  Of  these  fine  varieties 
the  Newton  is  unquestionably  the  poorest  apple;  indeed,  so  inferior  do  I 
consider  it  in  the  scale  of  fine  fruits,  that  we  have  never  propagated  it  in 
our  nursery,  although  it  is  growing  in  my  grounds^  —  Jeste  Bud,  Albany^ 
Dec.  20.  1830. 

The  Monteath  Pear  Tree  at  Orrmston,  —  Sir,  Allow  me  to  allude  to 
Vol.  VL  p.  495.,  in  which  Mr.  GkHrie  gives  an  account  of  a  jaunt  he  had 
made  in  the  Lothians.  Among  other  things,  Mr.  Gorrie  mentions  the 
Monteath  pear  tree^  in  the  garden. at  Ormiston  Hall,  ^d  says,  that  the 
original  tree  is  growing,  and  is  supposed  to  have  stood  tVa^e  cexitvin!^\ 
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adding,  that  tradition  says  it  was  named  after  a  gardener  who  lived  in  that 
place,  and  raised  it  from  seed. 

Now,  Sir,  although  I  am  not  personally  acq[uainted  with  Mr.  Gorrie, 

•  and  would  by  no  means  hurt  his  feelings,  yet  I  must  say  that  it  is  far 

from  probable,  nay,  I  am  almost  certain  that  the  facts  are  not  as  above 

supposed.     1  have  been  acquainted  with  the  tree  alluded  to  for  forty-one 

'  vears,  and  my  father-in-law,  whom  I  succeeded  as  gardener  at  Ormiston  Hall, 

'  knew  the  tree  since  1756,  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  could  learn  nothing 

.  of  its  history.     I  have  also  conversed  with  many  old  people  of  the  place 

.about  this  tree,  who  remembered  it  nearly  a  century  ago,  and  no  such 

account  as  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Gorrie  was  ever  heard  of.     Besides,  the 

noble  proprietors  (the  Earls  of  Hopetoun)  were  particularly  anxious  to 

learn  any  history  of  the  fruit,  and  likewise  of  the  venerable  tree ;  and  if 

any  means  could  have  been  found  to  throw  light  on  the  origin  of  the  sort, 

.it  would  not  have  been  overlooked.    In  corroboration  of  the  estimation  in 

which  the  fruit  of  the  Monteath  pear  was  held  by  the  Earls  of  Hopetoun, 

the  following  anecdote  may  be  related  :  —  In  1776,  John,  Earl  of  Hope- 

.toun,  proprietor  of  the  Bvers  estate  in  East  Lothian  (formerly,  a  seat  of  the 

Earls  of  Lindsay),  let  the  garden  of  the  old  mansion  house  of  Byers  at 

;the  rent  of  five  pounds  yearly,  with  this  provision,  viz.  that  he  should  have 

the  produce  of  two  Monteath  pear  trees,  then  in  the  garden,  at  a  fair  price. 

.  The  tenant  sent  the  fruit  to  Ormiston  Hall,  and  charged  seven  pounds  for 

it.     Provoked  at  this  exorbitant  charge,  the  earl  doubled  the  rent  of  the 

.farm,  making  it  ten  pounds,  no  inconsiderable  sum  sixty-five  years  ago.    It 

;may  be  remarked  that  this  same  garden  was  let  some  time  since  at  seventy 

;  pounds  per  annum. 

I  have  myself  tried  every  method,  from  the  oldest  publications  on  gar- 

,dening,  and  other  sources,  but  could  make  little  of  the  history  of  this  fruit. 

.  I  at  last  learned  that  there  was  a  larger  tree  of  the  sort  than  the  one  at 

.  Ormiston  Hall,  at  Cramond  House,  the  seat  of  the  Dowager  Lady  Tor- 

:phichen,  six  miles  from  Edinburgh,  the  trunk  of  which  is  at  present  10  ft. 

,m  circumference,  while  the  one  at  Ormiston  Hall  is  little  more  than  7  ft. 

6  in. ;  from  which  it  appears  that  the  one  at  Cramond  must  be  the  senior. 

,  Allow  me  to  make  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lady  Torphichen,  at  present 

lying  before  me,  dated  Cramond  House,  Oct.  1830 :  —  "  Lady  Torphichen 

•is  extremely  sorry  that  she  cannot  give  any  very  satisfactory  information 

with  regard  to  the  Monteath  pear  tree  sti^l  remaining  in  what  was  called 

the  Bishop's  Garden  at  Cramond.     Mr.  John  Wood's  History  of  the  Parish 

.  of  Cramond  mentions  Cramond  as  having  been  a  favourite  residence  of  the 

Bishops  of  Dunkeld,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1100  down  to  the  year  1500, 

and  upwards :  in  1624  Sir  John  Inglis  purchased  it.    The  Monteath  pear 

is  not  the  only  pear  tree  still  standing  in  what  was  called  the  Bishop's 

;  Garden,  though  all  of  them  are  in  a  very  decayed  state,  apparently  from 

extreme  age." 

I  should  not  have  been  thus  particular  about  the  Monteath  pear,  if  I 
had  not  considered  the  account  given  of  its  being  a  seedling  produced 
at  Ormiston  Hall  as  altogether  without  foundation;  and  if  I  had  not 
feared  that,  from  its  having  been  recorded  in  your  Magazine,  it  might  pas» 
.current. in  the  country.  A  tree  of  the  Monteath  pear  was  sent  from 
Messrs.  Dickson  and  Co.'s  nursery,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh,  and  planted 
in  the  Horticultural  Society's  garden  at  Chiswick,  where  it  can  be  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Thomson,  superintendent  of  the  fruit  department.  The  young 
.trees  grow  upright,  with  strong  young  shoots,  rather  round  dark  green 
leaves,  and  have  a  very  different  habit  from  the  old  trees.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
'—James  Smith,     Hopetoun  House  Gardens^  Feb,  15.  1831. 

British  Species  of  Oak, — A.  G.,  in  his  review  of  Mr.  BiUington's  pamphlet 
:on  planting  (Vol.  VI.  p.  674.),  seems  to  be  under  some  confusion  about 
i>ur  British  oaks;  he  says  he  '*  shall  conclude  his  notice  with  the  following 
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tSx^*act8  concerning  Qalrcus  pedunculka,  and  sessilifldra,  or  i?d()ur.^  Our 
two  species  are  Q.  Rohxxr  and  Q,  sessifldra ;  and  it  is  the  former,  not  the 
latter,  which  is  sometimes  called  pedunculata,  to  distinguish  it  fbom  sessili- 
^ra,  which  is  not  pedunculated.  From  A.  G.'s  words  he  seems  to  con- 
sider i?^ur  a  synonyme  of  sessilifidra.  —  B,  Covtentry,  Peb,  1.  18S1. 

i^e  Sioneless  Berberry,  —  In  your  Encyc,  of  Gdrd.,  you  say,  **  it  is  onlj 
'found  ^nthout  stones  when  the  plant  has  attained  considerable  age,  and  m 
on  a  poor  soil."  There  are  many  plants  here,  both  old  and  young,  and 
on  a  very  rich  soU,  in  full  bearing,  which  have  never  produced  fruit  witk 
istones.  Perhaps  they  are  a  variety,  being  called  here  the  Maiden  Ber- 
berry, —  Id, 

iMr,  Errington*s  Method  of  managing  his  plethoric  Peach  and  Nectarint 
Treet,  —  Sir,  I  am  one  of  those  gardeners  who  have  changed  situations, 
and  taken  to  a  lot  of  trees  troubled  with  the  same  disease  as  those  of  Mr. 
'Crrington.  I  read  his  paper  with  great  interest,  as  he  seems  to  have  hit 
upon  a  proper  method  for  reducing  his  decayed  trees  to  a  proper  standard, 
or,  more  properly,  to  a  fruit-bearing  state.  Nevertheless,  though  Mr.  Er- 
Hngton  has  hit  upon  a  proper  method,  yet  I  hope  he  will  pardon  me  ibt 
tiering  a  few  remarks  upon  it,  to  prevent  young  gardeners  (though  not  a 
very  old  one  myself)  from  being  drawn  so  far  into  that  "  root-cutting** 
'83^tem,  as  I  think  his  p^er  is  calculated  to  lead  them ;  though  I  hope  to 
bpeak  feelingly  with  Mr.  Errington,  and  all  gardeners  who  are  or  have  been 
troubled  with  the  disease  in  question.  I  came  here  nearly  three  years  ago, 
and  found  the  peach  and  nectarine  trees,  the  first  year,  not  only  to  mwd 
wood  strong  enough  for  basket-rods,  but  strong  enough  to  make  bows  and 
arrows  for  Robin  Hood  and  Little  John.  Some  of  their  shoots  gummed  and 
died,  which  is  generally  the  case  under  such  circumstances  ;  and,  l&e  Mr. 
Errington,  I  could  not  tell  how  to  prune  the  trees  so  as  to  bring  them  thd 
isoonest  into  bearing.  However,  I  determined  not  to  cut  their  roots  (and 
I  beg  to  say  that  the  cutting  off  the  roots  is  not  new,  as  Mr.  Errington  and 
others  have  thought),  but  to  give  them  room  to  spread  themselves,  feding 
confident  that  by  so  doing,  and  keeping  that  enemy,  the  knife,  off  them  ai 
much  as  possible,  I  should  bring  them  into  bearing. 

Thougn  my  trees  are  not  to  be  compared  with  the  description  which  Mr, 
Errington  gives  of  his,  yet  I  durst  have  shown  crops  of  fruit  this  last  year, 
either  with  him  or  any  other  person  in  the  kingdom.  My  trees  are  planted 
too  near  each  other ;  I  think  of  taking  some  of  them  away,  to  give  room 
for  the  others ;  and  should  I  stop  with  them  three  years  longer,  I  antici- 
pate some  very  large  trees.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  to  say  that  Mr. 
Errington's  system  will  not  bring  them  into  bearing :  far  from  it :  I  believe 
that  it  is  almost  certain  of  doing  so ;  and  trees  so  treated  may  last  and  bear 
very  well  for  a  number  of  years,  in  soils  that  will  not  cause  their  roots 
(those  that  are  cut)  to  grow  carbuncles,  and  of  course  to  send  up  suckers : 
imd  in  cases  where  pears  and  other  fruit-bearing  trees  have  not  room  for 
their  branches  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  border  in  which  they 
grow,  I  think  the  cutting  off  their  strong  shoots  is  indispensable.  But  I 
^ere  beg  to  ask  Mr.  Loudon,  if  he  thinks  that  peach,  or  any  other  fruit- 
bearing  trees  (providing  localities  were  the  same),  docked  of  their  strong 
roots,  are  calculated  either  to  make  as  fine  trees,  live  as  long,  and  bear  as 
much  fruit,  -as  those  trees  whose  roots  are  left  in  their  natural  state.  I 
agree  with  Mr.  Errington  and  others,  that  the  border  is  the  proper  place  to 
manage  them ;  and  I  consider  it  just  as  nice  a  point  to  make  a  border 
neither  too  rich  nor  too  poor,  as  Mr.  Loudon  mentions  in  his  Encyc.  of 
Gard.y  p.  1 104.  art.  Forest  Pruning ;  in  which  he  states,  "  it  musit  be  a  very 
nice  point,  therefore,  to  determine  the  quantity  of  branches  or  leaves  that 
should  be  left  on  each  tree."  There  appears  to  be  some  misunderstanding 
between  Mr.  Errington  and  Mr.  Seymour.  1  saw  Mr.  Seymour's  trees  six 
years  ago,  and  can  assure  Mr.  Errington  that  his  trees  are  ueitViei  mot^^^ot 
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less  than  he  has  described  them  in  the  Gku'dener's  Magazine.  I  noticed  hk 
border,  and  thought  it  was  rich ;  the  borders  that  his  young  trees  were 
planted  in  were,  as  I  thought,  very  much  so,  on  a  moist  subsoil :  not  that  I 
examined  the  subsoil,  but  as  Carlton  is  situated  in  a  level  part  of  the 
county,  and  not  far  firom  the  banks  of  the  river  (Ouse  ?),  one  may  rather 
conclude  that  it  is  moist  and  sandy.  There  is  no  system  of  training,  which 
I  am  acquainted  with,  so  well  adapted  as  that  of  Mr.  Seymour  for  a  good 
border;  because  the  gardener  has  the  power  of  exhausting  it  in  making 
profitable  wood,  whereas  in  the  old  system  it  would,  in  all  probability  have 
been  to  be  cut  away ;  should  the  side-branches  be  too  weak,  and  the  leader 
too  strong,  he  has  the  chance  of  raising  the  former  into  a  more  erect  form» 
and  thus  making  them  receive  some  of  the  sap,  which  otherwise  would  be 
propelled  into  the  leader,  and  vice  versa.  Though  I  have  said  thus  much 
m  favour  of  Mr.  Seymour's  system,  he  is  a  person  that  I  never  saw  but 
once :  his  son  went  round  the  garden  with  me. — John  Pearson^  Gardener  to 
W.  L.  Ckilde,  Esq.,  Kinlet,  near  Bewdfy,  Salop.     Dec.  6.  1830. 

Normandy  Cress.  —  Sir,  It  is  rather  remarkable  that  this  vegetable  should 
have  been  in  England  nearly  fifty  years,  and  not  generally  known  to  the 
present  day.  Mr.  M'Intosh  deserves  the  thanks  of  all  practical  men  who 
are  not  acquainted  with  the  good  and  useful  properties  of  this  species  of 
cress.  His  paper  on  the  subject  will  probably  lead  to  a  more  general  cul- 
ture of  that  valuable  salad  herb,  the  nistory  of  which  is,  that  some  time 
before  the  close  of  the  American  war  (1783)  most  of  the  French  and  other 
captive  officers  were  placed  on  parole  at  and  near  Bath ;  and  to  them  we 
are  indebted  for  introducing  several  good  vegetables,  particularly  Normandy 
Cress,  Bath  Cos  Lettuce,  and  Brussels  Sprouts.  I  saw  some  plants  of 
each  kind  grpwing  in  a  gentleman's  garden  in  Northamptonshire,  who  had 
just  received  them  from  his  friends  at  Bath :  this  was  in  the  year  1783. 
The  next  time  I  saw  it  was  in  the  garden  at  Bulstrode,  in  1789,  whence 
I  obtained  some  seed ;  and  I  have  cultivated  it  ever  since.  The  late  Mr. 
North,  nurseryman  at  Lambeth,  had  seed  of  it  from  me,  and  put  its  name 
in  his  catalogue  about  the  year  1794.  Mr.  Malcolm  of  Kensington  has  its 
name  in  his  catalogue  at  the  present  time.  A  nurseryman  of  Newark  sent 
me  some  seed  of  it  last  month  (Jan.  1831.)  as  a  new  and  valuable  salad 
herb,  just  imported  from  Brussels,  by  a  nobleman  of  that  neighbourhood.— 
J,  Thompson,  sen,     Welbeck,  Feb,  1831, 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Ansioers. 

Gardens  of  Scotlandjfor  the  Statistics  of  the  Encvclopcedia  of  Gardening. — 
A  friend  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh  has  written  to  us,  frecom- 
mending  the  following  list  of  gardens,  with  the  names  of  the  gardeners  to 
whom  we  should  apply : 


Dalkeith  Garden,  Mr.  Macdonald. 
Dunmore  Park,  Mr.  Taylor;    the 

finest    collection     of     fruit    in 

Britain. 
Edmonstone,  Mr.  M*Naughton. 
Donebristle,  Earl    of  Moray,  Mr. 

Kelly  or  Mr.  Gavin. 
Raith,  Mr.  Norvell. 
Wemyss  Castle,  Mr.  Simpson. 
Woodhall,  Mr.  Henderson. 
Scone,  Mr.  Beattie. 
Dunkeld,  Mr.  Rose. 


Kinfauns,  Mr.  Roberston. 

St.  Martin's,  Wm.  M'Donald,  Esq. 

gardener's  name  unknown. 
Lynedoch,  Mr.  Hosie. 
Methven  Castle,  Mr.  Bishop. 
Gordon  Castle,  Mr.  Saunders. 
Cullean  House,  gardener's  name  not 

known. 
Fyvie  Castle,  gardener's  name  not 

known. 
Barcaldine,  gardener's    name*   not 

known. 


Instead  of  ymting  privately  to  th^se  diffSgr^ixt  gardeners,  we  take  this 
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mode  of  addressing  them  or  their  employers,  and  stating  that  we  should  be 
most  happy  to  receive  descriptions  of  the  gardens  and  residence^ named,  and 
of  such  others  as  may  be  deemed  worthy  of  notice.  It  would  be  very  desir- 
able if,  in  addition  to  descriptions,  such  bird's-eye  views  of  the  residences 
could  be  sent  us  as  are  given  in  the  Encyc,  o/Gard.  p.  71.,  and  p.  371,, 
fig.^  352.  second  edition.  As  such  views  can  only  be  prepared  by  a  clever 
artist,  it  is  not  expected  that  gardeners  can  supply  them ;  but  we  trust 
some  of  their  masters  will  not  consider  it  too  much  to  render  this  service 
to  the  gardening  world.  The  descriptions  or  views  and  maps  will  be  first 
given  at  length  in  this  Magazine,  and  afterwards  abridged  and  inserted  in 
the  statistics  of  the  Encyc,  ofGard, —  Cond, 

Specific  Gravity  of  FrviU  and  Roots.  —  Doubtless  some  of  your  readers 
have  tried  the  specific  gravity  of  various  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetable 
roots;  I  presume  a  table  of  this  kind  would  be  very  acceptable. — 
B.  Sevan,     LeightoUy  Feb,  7.  1831. 

Undoubtedly,  and  we  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  correspondent 
who  would  supply  information  of  this  kind. — Cond, 

Preserving  Botanical  Specimens,  —  I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any 
one  who  would  inform  me,  through  the  medium  of  the  your  Magazine,  of 
the  best  and  most  economical  method  of  preserving  botanical  specimens. — 
G,  J,  P,     Nov,  4.  1830. 

The  best  plain  short  Treatise  on  Gardening,  —  A  short  time  ago,  one  of 
my  acquaintances  wished  to  know  if  there  was  any  plain  and  short  treatise 
on  the  simple  elementary  parts  of  practical  gardening ;  such  as  might  enable 
very  young  persons,  without  any  other  guide,  to  cultivate  a  small  spot 
of  ground.  Such  a  work  would  have  a  twofold  value,  it  would  give  an 
inducement  to  young  persons  for  taking  healthful  and  rational  exercise, 
and  produce  at  the  same  time  a  taste  for  reading.  Such  a  treatise  may  be 
considered  below  the  notice  of  a  professed  gardener ;  but  would  doubtless 
be  well  received  in  the  country.  —  B,  Bevan,    Leighton,  Feb.  7.  1831. 

Mawe's  Every  Man  his  own  Gardener,  or  Cobbett's  EngHsh  Gardener^ 
may  be  referred  to.  —  Cond, 

Porcelain  Labels.  —  In  Part  II.  of  your  Illustrations  of  Landscape-Garm 
dening,  you  mention  what  I  think  a  very  ingenious  plan  for  placing 
porcelain  plates  in  sunk  panels,  on  the  tops  of  brick-like  wedges  of  terro- 
metallic  composition.  Are  you  aware  of  the  best  mode  of  writing  and  fixing 
the  names  on  the  porcelain  plates  ?  1  recollect  asking  Mr.  Duff  some  years 
ago  how  this  was  done,  and  I  think  he  told  me  that  the  generic  names,  which 
are  black,  were  written  with  Indian  ink  mixed  with  spirits  of  turpentine ;  and 
that  the  specific  names,  which  are  red, were  written  with  Venetian  red  and  the 
same  spirits.  These  labels  I  understand  did  very  well  in  the  green-house ; 
but  in  the  stoves  the  heat  and  moisture  obliterated  them.  I  believe  there 
is  a  better  way  of  fixing  the  names,  independently  of  the  mode  adopted  by 
Mr.  Boursalt  of  burning  them  in ;  but  with  this  mode  I  am  unacquainted. 
Perhaps  some  of  the  china  manufacturers  could  inform  you.  By  the  way, 
I  think  you  ought  to  give  a  panoramic  view  of  Britton  Hall  in  your 
Illustrations.  The  noble  domical  hot-houses,  and.  the  gardens  rising  one 
above  another,  would  form  one  of  the  finest  things  of  the  kind  I  know. 

—  jP.  N.  B,     Newark,  Jan,  1831. 

We  sent  to  Messrs.  Spode,  from  whom  we  have  at  diiFerent  times  pur- 
chased china  labels  and  other  articles  ,•  but  they  declined  giving  us  the 
information  requested.  We  have  no  doubt  there  are  other  china  manu- 
facturers disposed  to  act  more  liberally ;  and  we  should  be  glad  to  receive 
the  information  sought  by  our  correspondent.  —  Cond. 

Pump  for  raising  Cow  Urine  from  a  Tank  into  Carts, — Which  is  the  best 
kind  ?     Buchanan's,  Siebe's,  or  whose  ?   Where  can  the  best  be  obtained  ? 

—  A  Constant  Subscriber,    Durham,  Jan,  31,  IS31, 
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Shalder's  fountain  pump;  which  may  he  procured  through  Weir, 
Oxford  Street;  or  Cottam  and  Hallen,  Winsley  Street. — Cond, 

Destroying  Aphides. — J.  P.  wishes  to  inform  N.  T.  that,  though  he  hie- 
lieves  there  are  as  many  varieties  of  aphides  as  there  are  species  and 
varieties  of  plants  which  they  feed  upon,  yet  that  tobacco  water  will  kill 
them  all ;  and,  if  applied  warm,  will  kill  them  the  sooner. — Dec.  6.  1830. 

How  to  cultivate  a  small  Garden.  —  Sir,  My  garden  (smile  not,  I  beseech 
you)  is  about  50  ft.  long  by  15  ft.  wide,  situat^  between  walls  6  ft.  high ; 
It  contains  three  beds  and  two  borders,  and  runs  in  length  from  east  to 
west :  at  the  west  end  stands  the  house;  consequ^itly,  I  have  one  sunny 
wall,  and  the  other  entirely  shade.  The  soil  appears  to  be  little  better  than 
a  sandy  gravel ;  and  from  the  wretched  state  it  is  now  in,  it  must  be  worked 
over  entirely  afresh.  But  now  comes  the  question.  How  am  I  to  proceed? 
what  compost  use  ?  what  seeds  sow  ?  what  roots  plant  ?  what  floM^ers  pro- 
cure ?  what  plan  pursue  to  have  a  gay  parterre  and  fine  flowers  ? — for  to 
have  them  I  am  determined.  To  you,  then,  I  look  for  advice  and  assistance 
in  laying  out  the  beds  to  the  best  advantage,  improving  the  soil  in  the  best 
and  most  economical  manner,  and  procurmg  plants  and  seeds  best  adapted 
to  the  situation ;  and  I  do  assure  you  that  1  shall  esteem  it  a  particular 
favour  if  you  will  give  me  the  necessary  advice  in  a  detailed  mannei^  in  your 
next  Number,  as  the  season  is  fast  approaching  when  gardening  operations 
imist  commence.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Philqflora.  Chelsea,  Jan,  18.  1831.. 
'  The  details  required  would  be  too  tiresome,  and  not  of  sufficiently  gene- 
ral application.  Philoflora  should  consult  Mr.  John  Simper  of  the  Mora? 
vian  iburjdng-ground.  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  who  is  an  experienced  ^- 
dener,  possessing  both  skill  and  taste  (J.  D.  for  Cond.) :  or  let  him  walk 
into  every  nursery  within  his  reach,  and  read  such  gardening  books  a^  h$ 
can  pick  up.  —  Cond. 

Reqtdsites  for  a  Country  Besidence  in  the  South  of  England.  —  Sir,  I  am 
induced  to  intrude  upon  you  in  consequence  of  &e  handsome  manner  in 
which  you  have  replied  to  P.  C.  H.  in  your  last  Magazine ;  being  precisely 
one  of  those  individuals  who  belong  to  the  class  your  correspondent  de^ 
scribes,  and  being  obliged  to  quit  Suffolk  for  a  warmer  climate.  I  should 
therefore  feel  grateful  to  any  of  your  readers  who  would  kindly  answer  the 
following  queries  as  it  respects  Dorset,  or  Devonshire,  or  Cornwall.  What 
would  be  uie  rent  of  a  house  with  four  rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  besides 
kitchen  and  wash-house,  and  six  sleeping-rooms,  with  a  garden,  and  about 
five  or  six  acres  of  land,  in  a  dry  and  airy  situation,  in  a  village,  or  within 
five  miles  of  a  market  town,  with  the  nature  of  the  soil ;  also  at  what  price 
such  a  small  freehold  estate  could  be  purchased ;  the  mean  temperature  of 
each  month ;  the  price  of  daily  labour,  as  it  regards  husbandry^  carpenters, 
and  bricklayers ;  tne  state  of  the  poor  rates,  both  as  it  relates  to  the  poundr 
age  and  the  general  rate  of  assessment;  the  price  of  meat  and  coals,  or 
firewood ;  the  general  face  of  the  country,  as  to  humidity  or  dryness ;  the 
price  of  live  stock ;  whether  clay  and  lime  are  abundant,  with  the  price  of 
bricks  ?  The  above  information,  I  doubt  not,  would  be  thankfully  received 
by  many  besides  myself. 

.  Allo>)kr  me  to  trespass  a  little  further  upon  your  kindness,  and  at  the  same 
time  that  I  return  you  my  thanks  for  the.list  of  choice  fruits  inserted  in  your 
last  Number,  to  suggest  that  you  would  be  conferring  a  lasting  obligation 
upon  hundreds,  if  you  would  take  the  trouble  to  point  out  where  such  fruits 
can  be  obtained  true  to  order.  [At  present,  we  believe,  only  in  the  form  of 
scions  from  the  Hort.  Soc]  The  price  is  little  in  consideration  compared 
with  anxiously  watching  for  three  or  four  years,  and  then  discovering  that, 
instead  of  the  finest,  you  are  cultivating  the  most  inferior  sorts.  I  assure 
you  I  speak  feelingly ;  as,  when  I  laid  out  my  present  garden,  I  ordered 
sixty  trees  from  one  of  the  first  nurseries  in  Norfolk,  and  made  price  no 
object.    Yet  not  twenty  of  them  produced  fruit  according  to  that  order.   I 
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have  since  applied  in  London,  with  no  better  success,  having  received  treed 
of  the  Early  Anna,  instead  of  the  Royal  George,  and  Padley's  new  Peach. 
Any  information  upon  the  foregoing  subjects  would  greatly  oblige.  I  have 
been  anxiously  expecting  further  communications  from  Mr.  Hayward, 
which  I  can  assure  you  would  be  grateful  to  many  in  this  quarter,  though 
we  shall  probably  criticise  some  of  his  opinions  hereafter,  when  they  are 
more  fully  stated.     Yours,  &c.  —  S,  T,  Ipswichy  March,  1831. 

Cropping  a  Tiew  Garden.  —  Sir,  I  have  lately  formed  a  new  garden,  which 
is  nearly  square;  the  walls  facing  the  south  being  105  yards  long,  and 
those  facing  the  east  being  92  yards  long.  As  much  hereafter  must  tlepend 
upon  the  first  disposition  of  this  garden,  with  regard  to  the  situation  of  the 
crops  which  remain  in  the  ground  for  several  years,  perhaps  some  of  your 
intelligent  correspondents  would  assist  me  with  their  advice.  Independently 
of  the  ground  contained  within  the  walls,  there  is  a  wide  border  on  the  out- 
side of  the  south  and  east  walls.  The  wall  trees  are  already  planted,  and 
forcing-houses  for  grapes  and  peaches  are  in  a  state  of  forwardness.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.  —  H,     Monmouthshire,  March  6.  1831. 

Amateur  Gardeners  and  Babes  in  Floriculture,  —  If  we  were  to  comply 
with  the  requests  which  are  frequently  made  by  readers  who,  without 
meaning  the  slightest  disrespect  for  them,  may  be  included  under  the  above 
des%nations,  it  would  be  merely  to  reprint  books  which  they  may  purchase 
in  a  separate  form,  such,  for  example,  as  Mawe's  Evert/  Man  his  own  Gardener, 
Cobbett's  English  Gardener,  &c.  "  A  Lady  Florist,"  who  dates  Ireland, 
Ifec.  13.,  says:  —  "  I  have  made  a  large  collection  of  valuable  shrubs,  and 
have  been  guided  chiefly  by  your  Magazine,  &c. ;  which  has  of  late  become 
so  scientific  and  aristocratic  that  it  ^s  to  assist  me."  The  Magazine  is 
not  intended  to  assist  in  matters  which  are  already  treated  of  in  popular 
works  on  gardening,  but  rather  as  a  repository  for  what  is  new  or  less  gene^ 
rally  known.  —  Cond* 

Application  of  hot  Watet  to  the  Growth  of  Cucumbers,  Melons,  (J'c.-— Sir, 
A  correspondent  of  yours  (Vol.  VI.  p.  233.)  requests  a  paper  respecting  the 
application  of  hot  water  to  the  growth  of  melons,  cucumbers,  &c.  Having 
hwl  some  conversation,  in  May,  1829,  on  heating  by  hot  water,  with  a  friend 
of  mine,  a  gardener  in  this  neighbourhood,  I  conceived  that  the  plan  might 
be  applied  to  the  raising  of  cucumbers,  of  which  I  am  very  fond*  Having 
a  pit,  about  18  ft.  long,  ready  built,  I  determined  on  trying  the  experiment, 
which  I  have  done  with  the  greatest  satisfaction  to  myself  and  my  friends* 
I  have  taken  some  trouble  in  ascertaining  the  quantity  of  fuel  consumec^ 
which  I  find  a  mere  trifle  in  expense.  I  made  my  boiler  of  copper,  aiid  the 
pipes  of  patent  malleable  zinc,  which  is  cheaper  and  more  durable  than  any 
thmg  else.  I  began  again  this  year  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  cut  fruit  on 
the  l^t  of  May ;  my  plants  continue  to  bear  and  look  well,  having  been  cut 
back  tMdce  or  tnrice.  The  consumption  of  coal  does  not  at  present  amount 
to  half  a  peck  in  a- day  and  night.  I  will  undertake  to  make  a  boiler  of 
eopp^,  and  the  pipes  of  zinc,  in  such  a  manner  as  will  completely  answer 
for  a  pit  18  ft.  long,  at  the  moderate  price  of  six  guineas ;  and^  if  any  gen* 
tlemati  wishes  it,  I  will  give  him  a  plan  for  a  small  compensation,  being 
myself  a  working  coppersmith,  &c.  I  can  also  fit  up  iron  boilers  and  cast-- 
iron pipes  for  heating,  if  required^  If  yoii  will  be  kind  enough  to  itasert 
this  m  your  Magazine,  I  shall  feel  obliged,  and  remain.  Sir,  &c»  —  John 
HuUsi  sen,     Wycombe,  Aug,  1830. 

Squirrels  barking  Trees,  —  Early  in  the  month  of  May  last^  it  was  dis- 
covered that  several  of  the  beech  and  hornbeam  trees  in  the  wood's  near 
the  mansion  of  John  H.  Wynne,  Esq.,  at  Caed  Coch,near  Abergele,  North 
Wales,  were  partially  stripped  of  their  bark.  A  circumstance  so  unusu|d 
caused  great  curiosity  to  know  the  cause,  and  various  were  the  conjectures 
elating  to  it.  Some  thought  it. was  the  work  of  vicious  persons;  others 
miggested  that  it  might  be  c&sease ;  but  from  the  appe^ance  of  pieces  qf 
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bark  which  lay  under  the  trees,  and  the  ragged  uneven  edge  of  the  bark 
on  the  trees,  I  at  once  concluded  that  it  must  be  the  work  of  some 
vermin ;  and  my  suspicions  very  justly  rested  on  the  squirrels.  A  strict 
watch  was  kept,  until  a  squirrel  was  seen  tearing  the  bark  off  a  fine  beech, 
in  stripes  of  from  2  to  7  in.  long.  The  question  then  was,  how  to  prevait 
the  further  spoliation  of  the  trees ;  and  for  that  purpose  I  made  a  mixture 
of  tar  and  grease,  with  which  I  had  all  those  trees  anointed  on  which  the 
squirrels  had  commenced  their  destructive  operations.  However,  I  could 
not  tell  that  it  did  much  good,  as,  when  under-bark  grew  firm,  they  desisted 
entirely.     This  was  about  the  middle  of  July. 

Upon  the  whole,  there  were  above  100  beech  and  hornbeam  trees  barked 
all  round,  firom  3  to  6  ft.  in  height.  It  appears  to  me,  that  the  object  of 
the  squirrels  was  to  procure  the  tender  under-bark  as  food ;  but  of  this  I 
am  not  certain,  and  should  therefore  be  glad  to  have  the  experience  and 
opinion  of  others  upon  this  subject.  I  am.  Sir,  &c. —  Wm,  Wi/nne,  Bayi' 
watery  March  14.  1831. 

Urania  specibsa.  —  Can  you  or  any  of  your  readers  inform  me  whether 
this  noble  vegetable  has  been  seen  in  a  state  of  nature  by  any  English  bo- 
tanist?—  Museeus.  Jan*  1.  1831. 

The  Genus  Erica.  —  Sir,  In  looking  over  the  list  of  ^rlcae  furnished  to 
you  by  Messrs.  RoUinson,  together  with  the  months  in  which  they  flower, 
and  also  Mr.  Dunbar's  list,  I  find  the  former  to  consist  of  little  more  than 
half,  and  the  latter  Wanting  upwards  of  one  hundred,  of  the  number  pub- 
lished in  Sweet's  Catalogue:  may  I  therefore  beg  to  ask,  through  the 
medium  of  your  Magazine,  if  the  lists  fiimished  by  these  gentlemen  com- 
prise the  whole  of  the  sorts  worth  cultivating ;  or  if  there  are  any,  not  no- 
ticed in  the  above  lists,  that  it  would  be  desirable  to  possess  in  a  collection, 
-end  also  where  they  are  likely  to  be  procured  ? 

I  do  not  observe  ^rica  tortulifldra  in  either  of  these  lists,  or  in  Sweet's 
Catalogue^  1st  edit. :  as  I  hate  ho  Opportunity  of  seeing  the  second  edition, 
may  I  also  request  to  be  informed  if  it  is  one  lately  introduced,  or  has  it 
been  sold  to  me  under  an  improper  name  ?  I  cannot  but  express  my  sur- 
prise that  this  most  delightful  and  interesting  genus  is  not  more  extensively 
cultivated.  In  how  few  collections  of  plants  do  you  find,  the  j^rkaJ  and 
yet  I  know  of  no  genus  where  you  have  so  much  variety,  both  with  respect 
to  flower  and  foliage ;  indeed,  there  is  not  a  month  in  the  whole  year  that 
•you  have  not  very  many  of  the  species  in  bloom.  I  can  only  account  for 
this  indifference  to  a  genus  so  much  deserving  of  attention,  by  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  cultivation ;  this,  I  think,  is  more  imaginary  than  real, 
^hich  a  very  little  experience  will  prove*  It  is  perfectly  true  that  some 
of  the  species  are  very  apt  to  go  off^  but  there  are  a  great  many,  such  as 
the  vestita,  ventricdsa,  ampuUacea,  and  several  others  which  I  could 
kiame,  that  are  as  easily  kept  as  any  plants  I  know.  I  would  therefore  most 
earnestly  recommend  to  those  who  have  green-houses,  to  begin  with  a  few 
of  the  more  hardy  sorts  :  should  any  of  your  readers  be  induced  to  follow 
my  advice,  th^  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  be  soon  disposed  to  extend  their 
collection,  and  will  find  ample  reward  for  any  expense  or  trouble,  in  the 
additional  favour  which  this  genus  never  foils  to  find  in  the  eyes  of  all  lovers 
of  plants.     I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  E,  London,  Jan,  6.  1831. 

Indigenous  'Eriaei — I  should  be  greatly  obliged  to  any  one  who  would 
inform  me  how  many  -Bricae  are  natives  of  England,  and  favour  me  with 
their  names,  and  short  deiscriptions.— G.  J.  P.     Nov.  4.  1830-. 

Voli)gala  vulgaris  of  different  Colours,-^!  find  on  a  neighbouring  com- 
mon the  Polygala  vulgaris;  the  flowers  are  of  four  different  colours,  viz. 
dark  blue,  light  blue,  red,  and  white ;  the  leaves  are  a  darker  or  lighter 
•  green,  in  proportion  to  the  darker  or  lighter  colour  of  the  flower.  Are 
these  four  different  varieties  ?  or  are  they  all  the  same  ?  If  so,  what  Is  the 
cause  of  the  change  in  colour  ? — Id. 

Propagation  of  7%ttniergia  alMa ;  in  reply  to  "  A  Constant  Reader,'* 
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(p.  123.)  —  Cuttings  of  this  plant  may  be  struck  with  tolerable  success 
during  the  whole  year ;  but  the  most  favourable  season  is  in  March  and 
April,  when  they  will  strike  root,  and  be  fit  to  pot  off  in  three  weeks 
after  they  are  put  in.  When  plants  are  turned  out  into  the  borders,  they 
set  during  summer  an  abundance  of  seeds,  and  in  favourable  seasons  ripen 
a  part  of  them.  To  produce  seeds  in  the  house,  the  plants  should  be 
placed  in  an  airy  situation,  and  the  impregnation  of  the  pointals  effected 
by  the  help  of  art.  It  is  rather  singular  that  this  beautiful  climber  is  so 
scarce,  considering  how  easily  it  is  propagated,  and  how  frequently  it 
ripens  abundance  of  seeds.  The  Maur&ndya  BarclayaTia,  another  beauti- 
ful climbs*,  will  probably  prove  hardy  enough  to  endure  our  winters  out 
of  doors,  in  sheltered  gardens  near  the  sea  coast,  as  a  plant  survived  last 
winter  in  a  garden  near  Falmouth.  —  A,  X, 

Jtetardmg  the  Flowering  of  the  Lilac,  ^Ixi  Vol.  VI.  p.  229.  the  lilac  is 
mentioned  as  to  be  met  with  in  full  perfection  in  Paris,  in  the  months 
of  August  and  September.  Your  correspondent  I.  H.  asks  whether  we 
have  not  the  same  means  of  retarding  its  flowering,  or  whether  it  may 
not  be  a  different  variety  which  they  cultivate  at  Paris.  As  I  presume 
that  some  of  your  numerous  correspondents  will  be  abler  than  I  am 
to  give  a  more  satisfactory  account,  I  shall  only  observe,  in  the  mean 
time,  that,  according  to  your  Hortus  Britdnnicus,  all  the  species  of  Syringa 
flower  in  May  or  June ;  and  that,  if  any  variety  existed  at  Paris  so  different 
as  to  flower  in  August  and  September,  it  is  more  than  {Hx>bable  the 
British  nurserymen  would  have  obtained  it  before  this  time.  We  may 
therefore  conclude  that  the  lateness  of  flowering  must  be  owing  to 
some  artificial  means.  I  am  of  opinion  that  in  some  seasons  we  possess 
those  means  in  an  intense  degree;  and  this,  I  presume,  from  having 
been  informed,  several  years  ago,  that  at  Paris  they  retard  the  Persian 
lilacs  by  placing  them  in  an  ice-house.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  the 
time  and  manner  of  depositing  them ;  but,  on  account  of  the  fragrance 
and  beauty  of  these  shrubs  when  in  flower,  some -who  have  an  opportunity 
may  find  the  experiment  worth  trying,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  London.  Similar  treatment  may  probably  be  advantageously  extended 
to  some  other  things.  Hoping  to  be  favoured  with  more  particular  in- 
formation on  this  subject  through  your  Magazine,  I  remain.  Sir,  &c.— 
M.  N.     Nod.  1830. 

Lost  or  missing  hardy  Btdhous  Plants, —  Sir,  Since  you  published,  in  your 
Number  for  July  last  (Vol.  VI.  p.  368.),  my  account  of  the  lost  or  miss- 
ing hardy  bulbous  plants  which  were  so  successfully  cultivated  in  the 
English  gardens  two  hundred  years  ago,  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
jVarcfssus  autumnalis  minor,  there  mentioned,  is  the  Amaryllis  lutea  of  Zftnn. 
Sp,  PL  ed.  2.  p.  420. ;  and  is  actually  the  same  as  the  specimen  so  named 
and  yet  preserved  in  his  herbarium ;  and  that  the  NuTdssus  autumnalis 
major  of  my  said  list  is  Amaryllis  lutea  of  Curtis,  in  Bot,  Magi  tab.  290. 
Both  these  plants  I  now  possess  alive.  They  belong  to  the  modem  genus 
Opor&nthus,  and  the  latter  should  retain  its  ancient  specific  name  of 
major.  I  am  also  assured  ^that  the  pure  yellow  fntillary  of  the  aforesaid 
list  yet  exists  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Liverpool.  Further  than  the 
above,  the  missing  plants  remain  in  the  same  obscurity  as  before.— 
A^  H.  Haw&rth.     Chelsea,  March  7*  1831. 

.  Double  Cowslip.-^ln  your  Magazine  for  February  (Vol.  VII.  p.  123.), 
I  observe  a  reply  by  Mr.  Errington  of  Oulton  Park,  relative  to  the  double 
cowslip;  about  which  I  made  enquiries  in  a  former  Number  of  your 
Magazme.  (Vol.  IV.  p.  446.)  Mr.  Errington  says  that  he  has  obtained 
the  plant  from  a  cottage  garden,  as  double  as  a  rose.  I  now  beg  to 
inform  him  that,  soon  afler  my  query  appeared  in  the  Magazine,  I  was 
favoured  with  a  plant  of  the  double  cowslip  (the  true  **  double  paries '-'  of 
Parkmson  and  Gerarde),  by  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Spurgin  of  Saffi'on  Walden, 
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who  sent  it  to  me  in  flower.  As  it  is  rery  possible  that  Mr.  ErriDgton'A 
cowslip  may  be  a  somewhat  different  variety  from  the  Saffiron  Walden  one,: 
if  he  would  have  the  goodness  to  supply  me  with  a  root>  I  shall  be  happy, 
in  return  to  eive  him  a  plant  of  the  one  in  my  possession ;  which  I  have; 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  able  to  do  after  the  flowenng  season  in  the  ensuing, 
spring.  Yours, —  W,  T,  Bree,  Alledey  Rectory ^near  Coventry^ Feb,  5.  1831. 

The  Pine-apples  at  Castle  Semple,  planted  m  Beds  cf  Earih,-^!  have 
seen  this  mode  tried  many  years  a|o,  but  never  found  it  answer ;  probably^ 
however,  from  the  plants  bdng  placed  too  far  distant  from  each  other, 
and  from  their  not  being  allowed  to  fruit  their  suckers,  and  the  suckers  of. 
their  suckers,  as  one  of  your  correspondents  (Vol.  V)  says  is  done  in 
the  Royal  Gardens  at  Munich.  Can  any  one  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Castle  Semple  inform  me  of  the  present  state  and  future  prospects  of  th^ 
pine  plants  there? — H.  B*  Meid*     Glamargatuhirey  Oct,  1830. 

How  can  Grapes  be  best  and  longest  preserved  after  they  are  rtt/?  — 1» 
have  many  vines  under  my  care,  and  am  expected  to  supply  grapes,  at 
table  as  long  as  possible:  I  consequently  allow  them  to  hang. longer  on. 
the  vines  than  is  right  they  should.  Anxious  to  learn  the  very  best  moder 
of  Jkeeping  grapes  after  they  are  cut,  I  communicate  my  present  mode». 
that  its  defects  may  be  perceived  and  amended  by  some  kind  correspond- 
ent knowing  a  better.  1  save  the  Syrian  till  last :  the  Hamburgh  and  other 
kinds  Were  last  year  ripe  at  the  end  of  July,  and  were  not  all  cut  till 
December  2.  The  Syrian,  which  I  never  cut  till  perfectly  ripe,  I  cut 
about  the  10th  of  December.  I  then  procured  some  clean  sand,  and  dried 
it  by  the  fire,  till  it  would  pass  through  a  fine  hair  sieve.  The  grapes  and; 
the  sand  being  dry,  and  the  sand  become  cold,  I  took  a  shallow  box,  and 
having  separated  the  shoulders  from  the  main  stalks  of  the  bunches,  I 
placed  them  in  the  bottom  of  the  box ;  pouring  the  sand  well  in  among, 
the  berries,  so  as  to  prevent  as  much  as  possible  any  two  berries  from 
touching  each  other.  I  then  placed  the  box  in  a  warm  dry  room ;  and  by: 
these  means  I  have  kept  the  grapes  this  season  for  above  two  months, 
from  the  time  I  cut  them,  as  1  onlv  finished  the  last  of  them  yesterday;, 
and  they  were  acknowledged,  by  dbose  who  partook  of  them,  to  be  as 
good  as  when  put  into  the  sand,  except  that  the  stalks  had  turned  brown. 
Yours,  &c.—jB.  S^    Feb,  14.  1831. 

The  Soil  in  which  Mr,  Seymour's  Peach  Trees  are  grown,  —In  answer  A»- 
Mr.  Errington  (Vol.  VL  p.  695.),  I  have  to  inform  him,  that  our  soil  is 
alight  sandy  loam,  about  18  in.  deep,  upon  a  very  dry  open  gravel ;  and 
that,  in  planting  young  peach  trees,  I  generally  trench  in  a  considerable, 
quantity  of  sood  dung,  and  annually  give  the  borders  a  dressing  of  the. 
same  kmd  of  material,  although  I  must  allow  that  I  occasionally  give  them, 
a  dressing  of  strong  loam  upon  the  surface.  With  r^ard  to  luxuriant, 
wood  as  a  matter  of  choice,  I  never  consider  a  6  ft.  shoot  as  too  strong,  in; 
the  centre  of  my.  young  trees.  If  these  be  treated  as  shown  in  the* 
correct  figure  (Vol.  IL  p.  895.)  or  the  imaginary  one  (Vol.  VL  p.. 436.),. 
they  will  sddom  be  found  to  produce  strong  shoots  in  any  other  parts  o£ 
the  trees  {  but  should  they  appear  inclined  to  do  so,  and  the  shoots  liei 
well)  so  as  to  be  made  future  leadingbranches,  the^  may  be  retrained;  but^. 
if  not^  it  is  easy  to  remove  them,  and  the  sap  will  be  diverted  to  somQ' 
more  useful  purpose.  But  I  must  confess  that,  had  Mr,  Errington  given, 
the  same  information  respecting  the  distance  his  trees  were  planted  apart, 
in  his  letter,  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  54.,  as  he  has  in  the  letter  in  p.  69d>,  my. 
observations,  would' have  been  of  a  very  d^erent  nature,  and  directed  to  a> 
difRarent  point  (  for  L  consider  9  or  IQ  3rards  as  the  most  convenient  dis*. 
tance  for.  peach  or  nectarine  trees,  although  there  are  in  Cariton  garden  • 
trees  of  those  kinds  completely  covering  firom  10  to  15  yards  of  a  10  ft* . 
wall. 

With-r«^gard.to  Mr.  Erringtoa  offering  to  show  his  wail  of  trees  against^ 
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Boy  of  the  same  age,  'he  must  recollect  that  very  few  gardeners  have  the^ 
good  fortune  to  have  so  fine  a  wall  under  thdr  care  i  but  I  beg  to  inform 
him  that,  should  he  or  any  of  his  friends  ever  come  to  Carlton,  my  father  > 
and  myself  would  be  glad  to  see  them ;  and  perhaps  we  should  be  able  to 
show  them  trees  from  five  to  thirty  years  old,  and  all  of  them  well  sup- 
plied with  good  bearing  wood  of  proper  strength  (see  Mr.  Craig,  Vol.  Vj. 
p.  431.)  in  every  part  of  the  tree,  and  some  of  them  producing  annually 
500  good  fiiut  At  for  any  nobleman's  table^  I  remain,  &c. —  William- 
Sei/mour.     Carlton,  nearSnaith,  Feb,  22i  1831. 

iVhi/  Peas  boil  hard* -^  Sir,  Your  correspondent  J.  M.  (p.  125.)  wishes 
to  know  the  cause  why  peas  boil  hard.  I  suppose  he  means,  when  dry, 
for  soup.  The  cause  is,  1  believe,  their  being  too  old ;  I  mean,  more  than 
one  year  old ;  as  all  sorts  of  peas'  which  I  have  tried  for  that  purpose 
boiled  tolerably  well  until  they  were  one  year  old.  After  that  age  they 
do  not  break  weU,  not  even  the  best  boilers;  and  I  have  seen  Knight's 
crumpled  marrow  and  the  blue  Prussian,  at  three  years  old,  boiled  for^ 
twelve  hours  in  soft  water,  and  in  an  iron  pot  (which  one  would  suppose 
is  iron  enough,  if  that  metal  would  affect  them),  and  they  would  not 
break  nor  biHiise  kindly  when  beaten  in  a  marble  mortar  with  a  wooden 
pestle.  From  this  I  consider  the  cause  of  hard  boiling  peas  to  be  age, 
even  if  they  are  split.  So  far  probatufn  eiU-^  W%  HunU  Wandsttfortk 
Road,  Feb.  1831. 

TTie  Pink-eye  Potato  of  Wales, "^  Sir,  Can  any  of  your  correspondents 
inform  me  if  the  potato,  cultivated  almost  universally  in  North  Wales,: 
called  pink-eye,  be  rightly  designated?  There  is,  I  believe,  both  the 
early  and  late  pink-eye.  Ic  is  a  most  excellent  potato,  and  I  understand; 
a  good>  bearer^  I  am  about  to  plant,  in  the  south  of  England,  a  few  given 
to  me  in  my  rambles  last  summer  by  the  reverend  host  of  the  inn  at  Ci^el 
C^rrig ;  should  they  prove  as  excellent  at  the  table  in  the  south  as  I  found 
them  almost  universally  in  the  mountains,  I  will  communicate  the  parti- 
culars of  the  culture,  &c.     Yours,  &c. — J,  5.     Feb,  1831. 

The  Suiinani  Yam,  or  large  Cattle  Potato^~»^Where  can  it  be  procured  ? 
I  have  sought  the  same  in  London,  but  in  vain. — ^A  Constant  Subscriber.' 
Durham,  Jan.  3h  183L 

Of  any  Edinburgh  seedsman,  say  Lawson,  seedsman  to  the  Highland 
Society. — Cond, 

Prussian  Asparagus,  and  preserving  green  Kidney  Beans.-^The  Cale-> 
donian  Horticultural  Society,  among  the  articles  for  which  they  offer 
prizes,  have  the  two  following : — For  an  account  of  the  mode  of  dressing 
for  the  table  Prussian  grass,  or  the  unexpanded  flower^buds  of  Ornith6galumi 
pyrenaicum,  as  practised  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath.  For  an  account^ 
founded  on  experience,  of  the  mode  of  keeping  haricots  verts,  or  kidney* 
beans,  green  in  the  pod  all  the  winter,  as  practised  in  Germany^  We* 
request  our  valued  correspondent  Mr.  Capper  to  throw  some  light  on. 
^e  first  subject ;  and  M«  Hertz  of  Stuttgard  will^  we  have  no  doubt> 
attend  to  the  second.  -^  Cond, 

Distillation  of  Spirit  from  Grassesx — **  The  excellent  spirit  procurable  in 
great  quantities  from  the  various  kinds  of  grass  is  singularly  overlooked; 
while  considerably  more  valuable  materials  are  sacrificed  in  abundance  for 
the  same  end.  In  Kamtschatka,  the  value  of  grass  for  this  purpose  ia 
duly  appreciated*  It  is  a  peculiar  kind,  which,  when  allowed'  to  heat  by 
lying  in  heaps,  evolves  sugar  just  lis  barley  would  do,  although  by  a  very 
di^erent'  prooess.  It  is  then,  mashed  with  hot  water,  fermented,  and 
distilled,  /i  spirit  is  thus  produced  which  is  highly  prized  by  the  natives." 
(^Lardtfer*t  Cycl.,  Domettic  Economy,.^o\,  i.  p.  251.)  What  is  the  kind  of 
grass  h^^  mentioned  ?  The  roots  of  the  couch,  and  thestoloneft  of  the^ 
forijiy  have  also^  according  to  this  account,  been  tried- with  success  by 
Iwo  eminent  chemists.    Might  not  the  runners  of  the  strawberry,  or  the 
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cuttings  of  fruit  trees  be  rendered  similarly  useful  ?  Dr.  Macculloch 
is  also  stated  to  have  observed,  **  that  chemical  examination  has  proved 
the  ^oung  shoots,  tendrils,  and  leaves  of  the  vine  to  contain  substances 
precisely  similar  to  the  crude  fruit.  Experiments  were  therefore  in- 
stituted in  France,  and  repeated  here  with  success ;  the  result  of  which 
has  been,  that,  from  vine  leaves,  sugar,  and  water,  wines  have  been  pro- 
duced in  no  respect  differing  from  the  produce  of  the  immature  fruit."  Can 
any  thing  like  cider  or  perry  be  obtained  from  the  young  shoots  oi  the 
apple  or  the  pear  ? — J.  C.     Near  Alnimck,  Dec,  1830. 
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Jan.  4.  1831. —  Read,  A  Report  upon  the  varieties  of  Hne-apple  cul- 
tivated in  the  Garden  of  the  Society;  by  Mr.  Munro,  F.L.S*|  gardener 
(concluded).  The  Meteorological  Bfij^rter  J»pt  ia  the  likM»ety''S  garden  for 
the  month  of  December. 

Exhibited,  A  variegated  Waratah  Camellia,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq. 
F.H.S.    Bezi  de  Caissoy  Pears,  from  Mr.  James  Young,  F.H.S. 

Alm^  frofH  the  Societi/'s  Oarden,  Thirty-one  sorts  of  Apples,  ten  sorts 
of  Pears,  Flowers  of  Chimon&nthus  fragrans  and  var.  grandifiorus. 

Jan,  18.  —  Read.  An  Enquiry  into  the  Nature  and  Constitution  of  the 
Sap-vessels  of  Plants ;  by  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener* $  Mamud, 

DistribtUed,  Grafts  of  the  Washington  Plum,  the  Elton  Cherry,  Knight's 
Early  Black  Cherry,  and  Reine  Claude  Violette  Plum. 

Exhibited,  A  Seedling  Camellia  and  a  Carnation  Camellia,  from  John 
Allnutt,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Alsoy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Thirty-two  sorts  of  Apples,  six 
sorts  of  Pears,  Flowers  of  Chimonanthus  fragrans  and  var.  grandifldrus, 
and  four  sorts  of  Cardoons. 

Feb%  I, -^ Read,  A  paper  on  the  Potato;  by  T.  A.  ELnight,  Esq. 
P.H.S.&C. 

Distributed,  Grafts  of  Cherries,  the  Belle  de  Choisy  and  the  Black 
Eagle.  Grafts  of  Plums,  Mimmsand  Drap  d'Or,  from  the  Society's  garden. 
Seeds  of  the  Syon  free-bearing  Cucumber,  a  very  good  variety  of  Celery, 
a  very  fine  sort  of  Endivcj  true  yellow  Maltese  Turnip,  from  Mr.  Hugh 
Ron^ds,  F.H.S. 

Exhibited,  Mitcham  Seedling  Apples^  from  Mr^  H.  Lowndes,  Cedar 
Cottage,  Brixton.  Twenty-six  sorts  of  Apples,  six  sorts  of  Pears,  Flowers 
of  Chimondnthus  fragrans,  and  var.  grandifiorus,  from  the  Society's  garden. 
*  Feb,  15.  —  Read,  A  Report  upon  the  Varieties  of  Apricots  cultivated 
in  the  Society's  garden ;  by  Mr*  Robert  Thompson,  under-gardener  in  the 
fruit  department. 

<  Distributed^    Grafts  of  Apples,  Dutch  Mignonne  and  Reinette  de  Ca- 
nada ;  Pears,  Beurre  Diel  and  Beurre  Ranee. 

Exhibited,  Eighteen  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  F.H.S. 
A  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  from  Mr.  Owen  of  Bond  Street.  Gar- 
den Seats,  from  Mr.  Hammond,  Tenter  Row,  City.  Road.  Flowers  of 
Camellias,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Thirty  sorts  of  Apple,  four  sorts 
of  Pears,  and  Flowers  of  Chimonanthus  fritgrans. 

March  1.  —  Read,  A  Paper  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Melon ;  by  T.  A. 
J^ight,  Esq.  P.H.S.,  &c. 

Distributed,  Grafts  of  the  lekworth  Imperatrice  Plum,  Green  Gage 
Gooseberry,  Mr.  Knight's  Sweet  Red  Currant,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Marie-Louiise  Pear,  Golden  Harvey 
Apple,  Court  of  Wick  Apple. 
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'Exhibited*  Newtown  Pippins  from  America,  by  John  Beadnell,  Esq. 
F.H.S.  Nine  sorts  of  Camellias,  from  Mr.  Chandler,  F.H.S.  Zeucdjura 
v^mum.  Forced  Swedish  Turnips,  &c..  Striped  Perennial  Kale,  from  Mr, 
Daniel  Grant  of  Lewisham.  Camellia  Reevestt  (French  White  Camellia), 
from  T.  C.  Palmer,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

AlsOf  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Twenty-two  sorts  of  Apples,  six 
sorts  of  Pears,  two  kinds  of  Rhubarb,  Flowers  of  Crocuses,  three  sorts  of 
Camellias,  and  Flowers  of  Chimon&nthus  fragrans. 

The  Chisunck  Garden,  Feb,  16.  —  We  regret  to  see  an  alteration  going 
on  in  the  plan  of  this  garden,  which  shows  a  determination,  on  the  part  of 
the  Society,  not  to  adopt  any  radical  reformation  in  its  general  arrange- 
ment.    We  regret  it,  because  it  shows  a  want  of  recourse  to  fundamental 
principles,  and  a  disposition  to  apply  palliatives  to  fundamental  evils,  which 
is  generally  the  characteristic  o£  indolence  or  ignorance.     Some,  who 
reverence  sdl  public  bodies,  and  adopt  the  opinions  of  eminent  names,  from 
inability,  disinclination,  or  want  of  leisure,  to  enquire  into  measures,  may 
think  it  a  species  of  presumption  in  us,  to  set  up  our  notions  on  the  laying 
out  of  this  garden  against  those  of  the  Council,  who  must  have  sanctioned 
the  alteration  in  question.     Perhaps,  indeed,  some  may  think  that  we  are 
influenced  by  private  or  party  motives.     Let  those  think  so  who  do  not 
know  us  better :  if  private  feelings  could  influence  us,  it  would  be  to  the 
part  of  silence ;  for,  since  the  removal  of  Mr.  Sabine,  the  officers  of  the 
Society  have  shown  us  every  civility,  and  afibrded  us  every  information 
which  we  could  desire.  We  are  not,  however,  the  less  decided  in  our  total 
disapproval  of  the  plan  of  the  garden ;  and  our  ideas  on  this  subject  must 
be  known  to  those  who  have  perused  this  Magazine  from  its  commence* 
ment.     If  the  whole,  the  half,  or  a  fourth  of  a  reformed  plan  could  not 
have  been  executed  in  one  season  for  want  of  funds,  a  smaller  fraction  might ; 
and  there  would  have  been,  to  us  at  least,  the  double  satisfaction  of  seeing 
work  performed  which  would  not  require,  at  some  future  time,  to  be 
undone,  and  the  prospect  of  the  completion,  sooner  or  later,  of\  plan 
worthy  of  the  present  state  of  gardening  science*     The  money  noM(  ex*, 
pending  in  the  alteration  alluded  to,  if  it  had  been  applied  as  we  proposed^ 
would  at  least  have  made  a  beginning  to  a  work  whicn  must  certainly  one 
day  be  undertaken.  We  will  not  repeat  the  outline  of  our  plan,  nor  fat^e 
our  readers  by  pointing  out  many  of  the  objections  to  that  adopted.     We 
must,  however,  keep  the  subject  alive,  by  now  and  then  directing  attention 
to  a  defect  or  a  deformity.  Our  present  essay  in  this  way  shall  not  belong* 
Let  every  young  gardener  recollectj  that  wnatever  is  truly  scientific  must 
form  a  definite  whole ;  the  parts  of  which  can  no  more  be  disaummged 
than  can  the  steps  necessary  for  working  a  problem  in  geometry  or  a  ques- 
tion in  arithmetic.    On  trying  the  plan  of  the  Chiswick  garden  by  this  tes^ 
it  will  be  found  that  it  has  no  pretensions  to  the  merit  of  being  a  definite 
whole ;  since  any  one  part  of  it  might  be  substituted  for  any  other  part, 
and  all  the  purposes  wliich  the  garden  now  serves  be  as  well  answered 
as  at  present.     The  arboretum,  for  instance,  might  just  as  well  have  been 
on  the  west  side  as  on  the  east  side;  and  the  hot-house  department  might 
have  been  equally  well  in  the  southern  as  in  the  northern  comer.  But  the 
principle  we  have  laid  down  must  be  reflected  upon  by  the  young  gardener, 
and  applied  by  him  to  all  the  details  of  the  garcfen,  in  order  to  understand 
the  important  consequences  to  which  it  leadsi     Had  a  scientific  plan  been 
adopted,  such  as  that  we  sketched  out  in  a  former  Number,  no  patches  of 
common-place   shrubbery  or  pleasure^ound   scenery  could  have  been 
admitted^  and  not  a  single  duplicate  would  have  been  required ;  or,  where 
duplicates  might  have  been  thought  desirable,  they  could  only  have  been 
allowed  a  place  close  to  the  original.     No  one  species,  in  short,  of  either 
ornamental  tree  or  herbaceous  plant  could  have  occiured  in  two  different 
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parts  of  the  garden  without  a  specific  reason.  It  is  truly  Idmentfible  ^  see 
thirty  acres  of  admirable  soil,  and  with  a  surface,  exposure,  and  locality  s0 
well  suited  for  the  purposes  of  a  scientific  horticultural  garden,  frittered 
away  to  insignificant  parts,  by  walks  and  hedges,  which  not  only  waste 
space,  but  greatly  increase  the  labour  of  keeping,  and  totally  destroy 
cnaracter. 

We  hope  this  garden  will  prove  a  useful  example  to  other  Societies  which 
have  not  yet  laid  out  theirs,  and  induce  them  not  to  be  guided  by  any 
indiyidual,  however  zealous  he  may  be ;  but,  as  is'generally  done  in  the 
case  of  public  buildines,  to  call  in  the  aid  of  public  competition. 

In-  other  respects,  the  Chiswick  garden  is  very  much  to  our  satisfax:tion, 
and  various  parts  of  it  are  at  this  season  exceedingly  interestmg.  A  few 
sorts  of  pears,  and  a  good  many  kinds  of  apples,  still  remain  in  good  pre- 
servation on  the  shelves  of  the  firuit-room ;  and,  packed  in  jars  of  diried 
sand  and  in  baskets  of  dried  fern,  there  are  several  varieties  of  both  fruits, 
which  wiQ  keep  till  pears  come  again.  Mr.  Thompson  seems  to  find  sand 
the  best  medium  for  preserving  plumpness,  but  rather  injurious  to  the  fla^- 
vour ;  and  dried  fern  the  best  medium  for  preserving  plumpness  and  flavour 
at  the  same  time,  in  apples  and  pears ;  dried  sand  is  probably  preferaMefor 
plums  and  grapes. 

Eighty-eight  sorts  of  crocuses  are  now  in  bloom  in  the  flower  depart- 
ment, and  form  a  most  agreeable  sight.  We  observed  some  fine  specimens 
of  that  rare  and  beautiml  bulb,  Galanthus  plicatus,  which  is  to  the  com> 
mon  snowdrop  what  the  giant  ivy  is  to  the  common  ivy.  This  spring 
flower,  and  Bulbocddium  vernum,  i/cucojum  vernum,  and  5cfUa  sibmcay 
bifolia,  and  vema,  all  neat  little  bulbs  now  in  bloom,  well  deserve  a  place 
in  every  garden  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  spring  months.  The  great 
object,  m  all  gardens  belonging  to  residences  occupied  by  the  family  aU  the 
year,  is  to  have  abundance  of  flowers  for  spring  and  autumn,  and  a  good 
stock  of  green-house  plants  which  flower  in  the  winter. 

The  tropical  plants  in  the  houses  look  remarkably  well,  and  those  with 
coloured  leaves,  such  as  Justicia  plcta,  Erdnthemum  bicolor,  Crdton 
plcta  and  variegkta,  Calddium  bfcolor,  Dracse^na  terminsdis,  RueUiei 
Sabiniami,  &c.,  at  this  season,  when  there  are  few  plants  in  flower,  have 
a  gay  appearance*  Ruellta  ciliata,  Streptoc&rpus  Rexit  which  blooms  all 
the  year,  with  some  Orchfdese  and  AmwryUidece,  are  in  bloom* 

In  the  peach  house  the  trees  are  in  bloom,  and  we  observed  a  sort  of 
spatula  or  flap  of  deal  board  about  18  in.  long  and  9  in.  broad,  for  beating 
the  air  of  the  house,  so  as  to  set  it  in  motion,  and  disperse  the  farina  of 
the  blossomsv  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  to  render  this  operation  very 
complete,,  by  having  several  flaps  suspended  from  the  roof,  say  one  under 
eviery  other  rafter^  and  moving  the  whole  at  once  by  a  connecting  rod  of  , 
wire  J  or  by  hazel  or  willow  rods.  Any  gardener  might  construct  such 
a  machine  for  himself. 

The  half-hardy  articles  which  were  matted  have  stood  the  Winter 
remarkably  well.  Chimon&nthus  fragrans  is  still  covered  with  blossoms 
Nvhil;h  have  not  lost  their  fragrance  y  and  those  of  C^  f.  grandiflbnis  a,rG 
large  and  handsome,  a  circumstance  which  strongly  recommends  this 
variety.  Wistaria  Consequa^a,  one  of  the  shoots  of  which,  made  the  year- 
before  last,  measures  60  ft.  long,  shows  abundance  of  blossoms  over  a 
surface  of  about  260  square  feet  of  walling.  Some  of  the  clumps  in  the 
arboretum  have  been  obliterated,  and  the  space  they  occupied  levelled  and 
trodden  down  so  as  to  be  as  solid  as  the  a4|oining  turf;  and  these  are. 
what  is  called  grafted  with  the  turf;  or,  in  other  words,  set  with  patches, 
of  turf  about  the  size  of  the  hand,  placed  about  9  in.  apart  every  way* 
This  practice,  which  was  recently  brought  into  notice  in  Norfolk,  has  iong; 
been  known  among  gardeners ;  and  it  has  the  advantage,  in  cases  such  aa 
that  before  us^  of  not  forming  distinct  patches  of  green.     The  turf  being 
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taken  fi*om  the  adjoining  surface,  the  patch  is  covered  with  the  same  species 
and  varieties  of  grasses,  in  the  same  degree  of  luxuriance  as  those  around 
it ;  whereas,  if  it  had  been  taken  from  some  adjoining  field  or  meadow, 
the^  grasses  might  have  been  wholly  or  partly  of  a  different  species  or 
vanety,  or  of  the  same  species  but  in  a  different  degree  of  luxuriance. 
This  last  difference  alone  would  have  rendered  the  new  surface,  or  patch, 
of  a  dSferent  colour  and  rate  of  growth  from  the  adjoining  surface  for 
years  to  come. 

Notwithstanding  our  entire  disapproval  of  the  original  plan  of  the  garden, 
and  of  the  alterations  now  going  on,  we  wish  never  to  lose  an  opportunity 
of  recommending  all  nurserymen,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  Europe  and 
America,  and,  in  short,  throughout  the  world,  to  apply  for  scions  and  cut- 
tings of  the  firuit  trees  and  fruit  shrubs  grown  at  CWswick ;  in  order  to 
disseminate  in  all  gardens,  firom  that  of  the  cottage  to  those  of  the  palace, 
the  very  superior  new  sorts  of  apples  and  pears,  as  speedily  as  possible ; 
and  also  to  effect  a  fimdamental  reformation  in  the  nomenclature  of 
European  fruits  wherever  they  are  cultivated.  This  recommendation  we 
shall  make  with  more  effect  when  the  Society  has  published  its  de- 
scriptive catalogue.  In  the  mean  time  we  trust  that  all  European  and 
American  nurserymen,  but  more  especially  those  of  our  own  island,  who 
propagate  fruit  trees,  will  look  forward  to  establishine  in  their  own  grounds 
specimen  trees  of  each  particular  M>rt,  from  which  they  mean  to  take 
scions  or  cuttings,  and  that  these  sorts  shall,  to  a  certainty,  bear  the  names 
given  or  approved  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London.  Unless  this 
be  done  by  every  nurseryman,  without  exception,  who  propagates  firuit 
trees,  the  Horticultural  Society  will  have  laboured,  in  a  great  measure, 
in  vain. 

The  practice  of  taking  grafts  from  young  trees  in  the  nursery  lines 
which  have  not  borne  fruit,  has  led  to  the  confusion  and  error  as  to  names^ 
which  unavoidably  prevails  more  or  less  in  every  nursery,  not  only  in 
Britain,  but  throughout  the  world,  and  must  infallibly  continue  till  the 
practice  we  recommend  is  adopted.  The  slightest  error  once  committed 
ilmong  the  firuit  trees,  in  a  nursery  where  the  scions  are  taken  from  the 
lines,  is  perpetuated  for  ever  in  that  nursery,  and  ramified  into  other 
nurseries  and  gentlemen's  gardens  all  over  the  country;  but  an  error 
committed  among  the  fruit  trees  in  a  nursery  where  the  grafts  are  taken 
from  stock  plants,  is  limited  to  the  specific  case,  and  only  deceives  one 
purchaser  instead  of  hundreds  and  thousands.  Either  nurserymen  must 
resort  to  the  practice  of  grafting  from  fruit-bearing  stock  plants,  or  they 
must  learn  to  know  every  variety  of  fruit  from  the  wood  or  young  shoots 
of  the  tree  which  bears  it ;  a  practice  which,  though  easy  enough  in  some 
cases,  they  will  find  very  difficult  in  a  great  many,  and  almost  impracticable 
in  others,  from  the  continual  change  which  takes  place  in  the  workmen 
of  every  nursery  establishment  which  supplies  country  gentlemen  with 
l^deners.  It  is  true  that  this  mode  of  conducting  the  fruit-tree  department 
of  a  nursery,  by  the  addition  of  a  pomarium,  or  orchard,  will  require  a*  con- 
siderable addition  to  the  quantity  of  ground  employed;  and  will  be  unsafe 
without  a  greater  length  of  lease  of  the  soil  from  the  landlord  than  what 
is  now  generally  granted :  but  the  ultimate  effect  of  this  will  be,  at  least 
if  the  purchasers  of  fniit  trees  act  with  due  regard  to  their  own  interest, 
to  create  a  division  of  skill  and  labour  among  nurserymen.  Many  will  give 
up  growing  fruit  trees  altogether;  others  will  confine  themselves  to  one 
or  two  kinds,  and  purchase  the  rest  from  the  trade  for  their  customers. 
Scarcely  any  nurseryman  at  present  grows  everything  which  he  wants, 
even  if  he  deals  in  every  thing;  nor  is  this  of  any  consequence  at  all  as 
to  the  nurseryman's  profit  or  loss,  since,  so  long  as  the  trade  between 
nurserymen  is  free,  all  benefits  or  disadvantages  of  this  kind  must  bo 
reciprocal. 
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ObierBotiotu.  —  The  total  absence  of  solar  heat  during  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, and  the  continuance  of  rain  through  the  early  part  of  March,  have, 
in  Home  measure,  retarded  the  early  spring  productions  generally  found  in 
our  markets  at  this  season,  although  the  prevalence  of  an  improved  system  in 
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culture  goes  far  to  remedy  the  deficiency.  Our  supplies  of  ordinary  articles 
have  been  abundant  throughout  the  winter,  at  very  moderate  prices.  A 
general  impression  prevails  that  there  is  less  consumption  of  vegetables  in 
the  metropolis,  and  consequently  a  depreciation  in  their  value :  from  what- 
ever cause  it  may  proceed,  there  is  certainly  a  very  limited  demand ;  and 
when  the  prices  are  barely  more  than  remunerating  to  the  growers,  that 
limited  demand,  if  possible,  becomes  less.  The  supply  of  English  apples, 
from  the  deficiency  in  the  late  season,  has  been  very  small ;  but  consider- 
able quantities  have  been  imported  from  France  and  Planders,  at  very 
moderate  prices,  which  have  kept  down  the  value  of  our  own  produce ; 
and  this  \vill  illustrate  very  clearly  my  observation;  for,  in  consequence  of 
the  light  crop,  the  apples  of  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
brought  high  prices,  which  put  them  out  of  general  use.  After  Christmas^ 
the  supply  of  foreign  fruit  being  considerable,  prices  declined ;  but  the 
consumption  has  not  materially  increased,  and  the  sales  are  really  nominal. 
The  supply  of  forced  rhubarb  has  been  good ;  and  is  used  very  generally 
as  a  substitute  for,  and  in  preference  to,  apples.  We  have  now  a  moderate 
quantity  of  English  fruit  in  the  market ;  but  it  will  not  pay  the  grower  for 
holding  over,  in  consequence  of  the  decline  in  its  price.  Forced  asparagus 
was  in  great  demand  during  February ;  and  the  growers  obtained  higher 
prices  than  I  have  quoted,  for  a  short  period :  but,  the  supply  being  very 
good,  prices  have  declined.  Pine-apples  have  been  also  wanted ;  and,  in 
consequence  of  there  being  but  few  fine,  have  realised  good  prices.  Straw- 
berries are  as  yet  in  limited  quantities,  and  but  little  looked  Tor.  Grapes 
are  just  coming  in,  and  but  little  in  demand  at  present.  Sea-kale  is  now 
in  great  plenty,  and  of  excellent  quality ;  being  generally  cheaper  than 
asparagus  (for  which  it  is  in  some  measure  considered  a  substitute) ;  it  is 
much  in  demand.  The  supply  of  Scotch  potatoes  has  lately  been  good  \  in 
consequence,  the  prices  have  declined ;  but,  as  we  have  few  to  come  to 
hand  from  the  home  districts,  and  as  the  planting  season  has  commenced, 
It  is  probable  they  may  be  in  demand  and  sell  better.  During  the  winter, 
some  specimens  of  5tachys  paliistris  have  been  in  the  market,  and  sold  as 
an  esculent :  to  my  taste  it  resembles  in  flavour,  when  dressed,  the  bot- 
toms of  the  common  artichoke.  Brussels  sprouts,  a  most  excellent 
vegetable,  have  been  more  generally  cultivated,  and  brought  to  market, 
and  appear  to  be  much  esteemed.  —  G,  C,     March  24. 

Weights  and  Measures,  —  I  am  surprised  that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  has 
not  followed  the  example  of  the  managers  of  Farringdon  Market,  and 
established  in  it  an  office  of  reference  and  regulation  for  weights  and 
measures.  It  is  shameful  to  see  half-sieves,  as  they  are  called,  differing 
in  quantity  to  the  extent  of  nearly  3  quarts,  and  yet  passing  for  the  same 
measure,  and  sold  at  the  same  price.  If  a  person  errs  in  weights  or  mea- 
sures in  the  City  market,  I  believe,  he  is  immediately  turned  out  of  it. — 
Henry  Lowndes,    Cedar  Cottage y  Brixtony  Jan,  30.  1831. 

Measures  used  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  —  Sir,  On  the  part  of  myself 
and  some  others  of  your  readers  who  reside  in  the  country,  I  solicit  the 
&vour  of  a  specification  of  some  of  the  particular  quantities  designated 
by  local  terms,  in  common  use  at  Covent  Garden  Market,  comprised  in 
your  "  List  of  Prices."  Fbr  instance,  what  quantity,  either  by  weight  or 
number,  constitutes,  on  an  average,  a  bunch  or  a  bundle  of  broccoli, 
turnips,  carrots,  salsify,  succory,  &c.  ?  The  sieve,  and  the  half  sieve,  too, 
are  measures  not  generally  known  in  the  country  j  but  if  you  would  give 
the  average  weight  of  the  respective  articles  contained  in  these  particular 
measures,  or  the  relation  which  these  measures  bear  to  the  divisions  of 
the  imperial  bushel,  a  better  idea  would  be  obtained,  in  the  country,  of 
the  comparative  prices  of  the  articles.  The  same  information  relative  to 
the  sizes  or  capacity  of  the  punnet  is  required.  In  other  respects,  the  in- 
formation given  is  clear  and  satisfactory. — B.Bevan,  Leighton^FebJl^  183 1 « 
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The  weights,  measures,  and  customs  of  Covent  Garden  Market  are  cet' 
tcdnly  very  peculiar ;  and  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of  trade  in  every 
l^art  of  the  country,  if  one  general  denomination  and  practice  could  be 
there  and  everywhere  else  introduced.  The  time  must  come,  sooner  or 
later,  when  one  system  of  weights,  measures,  and  monies  will  be  common 
to  Europe ;  and  it  would  be  easy  for  the  British  and  French  governments 
to  bring  this  about  in  the  course  of  a  generation.  In  the  meantime,  we 
trust  to  our  correspondent  G.  C.  to  give  some  explanation  to  Mr.  Bevan. 

The  Conservatories  in  this  Market  have  been  lately  heated  by  Mr.  Collins, 
of  14.  Tavistock  Row,  in  a  very  ingenious  manner,  which  admits  of  con- 
veying the  heat,  either  by  hot  water  or  by  steam,  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  with  very  little  trouble  to  the  operator.  The  arrangement  is  most 
scientific,  and  does  great  credit  to  the  engineer,  from  whom  we  have  re- 
ceived an  account  of  it,  which,  with  a  general  description  of  the  maiicet, 
accompanied  by  plans  and  views,  kindly  ftimished  us  by  the  architect,  Mr. 
Fowler,  will  add  interest  to,  we  hope,  our  next  Number.  —  Cond, 
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Robert  JBnowNy  Esq,,  well  known  by  his  excellent  agricultural  writ- 
ings, died  on  Feb.  14.,  at  Drylawhill,  East  Lothian,  in  his  74th  year. 
1V&.  Brown  was  bom  in  the  village  of  East  Linton,  where  be  entered  into 
business;  but  his  natural  genius  soon  led  him  to  agricultural  pursuits, 
which  he  followed  with  singular  success.  He  commenced  his  agricultural 
career  at  Westfbrtune,  and  soon  aflerwards  removed  to  Markle.  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  contemporary  and  intimate  acquaintance  of  the  late  George 
Rennie,  Esq.,  of  Ph^tassie,  and  to  the  memory  of  them  both  agriculture 
owes  a  tribute  of  gratitude.  Mr.  Rennie  chiefly  confined  his  attention  to 
the  practice  of  sericulture ;  and  his  fine  estate  furnished  evidence  of  the 
skill  with  which  his  plans  were  devised,  and  of  the  accuracy  with  which 
they  were  executed.  While  Mr.  Brown  followed  close  on  Mr.  Rennie  in 
the  field,  the  energies  of  his  mind  were,  however,  more  particularly  directed 
to  the  literary  department  of  agriculture.  His  Treatise  on  Rural  Affaxrs^ 
and  his  articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Farmer*s  Magazine  (of  which  he  was 
conductor  during  fifteen  years),  evinced  the  soundness  of  his  practical 
knowledge  and  the  energy  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  The  excellence  of 
his  writings  has  not  only  caused  their  wide  circulation  in  this  kingdom,  but 
has  extended  their  sphere  of  instruction  to  foreign  countries.  His  best 
articles  are  translated  into  the  French  and  German  languages;  and 
"  Robert  Brown  of  Markle "  is  quoted  by  Continental  writers,  as  an 
authority  on  agricultural  subjects.  He  took  an  acthre  interest  in  the 
public  welfare,  especially  when  rural  economy  was  concerned,  and  by  his 
death  the  tenantry  of  Scotland  have  lost  a  no  less  sincere  friend  than  an 
able  and  zealous  advocate.  We  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  Mr.  Brown's 
friendship  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  he  was  one  of  our  earliest 
contributors  when  we  commenced  this  Magazine.  No  one  can  more 
deeply  regret  his  loss  than  ourselves. 

Mr,  John  Williams  died  on  the  14th  of  February  last,  aged  22  years. 
He  was  several  years  shopman  to  his  uncle,  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  nursery- 
man and  seedsman,  Jersey ;  and  his  skill,  diligence,  disposition,  and  man- 
ners, joined  to  a  highly  cultivated  understanding,  had  gained  him  the 
regard  and  affection  of  all  his  companions,  and  the  esteem  and  respect  of 
his  superiors. — A  Constant  Reader,    Jersey y  March  8.  1831. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  Notes  and  Reflections  made  during  a  Tour  through  Part 
of  France  and  Crermanyy  in  the  Autumn  of  the  Year  1828.  By 
the  Conductor. 

(Continued  from  p.  134.) 

The  Market  Gardens  of  Paris  (les  Jardins  Marais)  are  nu- 
merousi  generally  of  small  extent,  and  cultivated  by  manual 
labour ;  but  a  few  of  them  may  be  designated  Farm  Gardens, 
in  which  are  used  the  plough  and  other  agricultural  imple- 
ments. As  vegetables  enter  more  into  the  cookery  of  France 
than  they  do  into  that  of  England,  an  immense  quantity  is 
conisumed  at  the  hospitals  and  similar  institutions;  and,  in 
consequence  of  this,  the  more  extensive  market-gardeners 
employ  their  produce  chiefly  in  executing  contracts  entered 
into  with  public  bodies.  With  this  exception,  the  produce  of 
the  Paris  market-gardens  is  sold  in  the  vegetable  markets,  as 
in  London.  There  are  several  of  these,  but  none  so  decidedly 
superior  to  all  the  others  as  to  be  compared  to  Covent  Garden 
Market.  The  Marche  des  Innocens  appeared  to  us  one  of 
the  largest.  We  visited  it  twice,  on  September  13th,  and 
December  20th,  and  shall  note  what  we  saw  in  it  on  those 
days,  with  the  conclusions  which  we  drew. 

La  Marche  des  Innocens.  —  Sept.  1 3.  The  area  exceeds  an 
acre,  and  is  surrounded  by  a  quadrangular  range  of  sheds, 
open  on  botli  sides,  with  a  walk  in  the  centre.  In  the  enclosed 
area,  potatoes  and  other  roots  are  sold,  as  in  the  area  of 
Covent  Garden  Market.     We  shall  compare  the  supplies  of 
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the  two  markets  about  the  same  season  of  the  year;  and  for 
that  purpose  we  request  our  readers  to  open  Vol.  IV.  at  p. 408. 

The  Cabbage  Tribe,  —  An  abundant  supply^  butthe  variety  not  great,  and 
the  kinds  coarse  and  not  well  headed.  Very  large  savoys,  som^  red  cal^ 
bages  and  field-cabbages,  and  also  some  broccoli  and  cauliflower.  On  the 
whole,  the  markets  of  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Strasburgh,  which  we  have 
seen  at  the  same  season  (Edinburgh  in  1803,  and  Strasburgh  in  1819), 
were  rather  better  supplied  than  the  Marche  des  Innocens.  The  deficiency 
appeared  to  be  in  the  quality  of  the  kinds  of  cabbage  and  broccoli. 

Le^meg,  —  Ripe  pods  of  kidneybeans,  but  none  green,  and  no  common 
peas  m  pods.    Decidedly  inferior  to  British  markets. 

Tubers  and  Roots,  —-  Abundance  of  potatoes,  but  the  sorts  not  such  as 
would  be  considered  good  in  Britain.  Quantities  of  Jerusalem  artichoke, 
scorzonera,  black  radishes,  Teltow  turnip,  solid  celery,  carrots,  parsneps, 
succory  roots,  and  others.  The  variety  much  greater  than  in  Britain,  and 
the  quality  of  every  article,  except  the  potatoes  and  carrots,  equal,  if  not 
superior. 

The  Onion  Tribe,  —  An  abundant  supply  of  both  onions  and  leeks,  and 
also  a  quantity  of  shallots  and  garlic.     The  leeks  smaller  than  in  Britain. 

Asparaginoiis  Plants,  Salads,  Sfc,  —  A  few  artichokes,  and  some  half- 
blanched  celery,  lettuce,  endive,  lamb's  lettuce,  and  other  salads.  The  variety 
greater  than  in  Britain,  the  supply  more  abundant,  and  the  quality  superior. 

Pot  and  Sweet  Herbs,  —  Abundance  of  parsley  of  a  coarse  sort,  tarragon 
and  all  our  other  aromatic  herbs,  capsicums  in  quantities,  tomatoes,  and 
e^-fruit.     The  variety  and  supply  both  greater  than  in  Britain. 

Fungi,  —  Abundance  of  mushrooms,  and  some  truffles. 

Fruits  for  Tarts  and  Pickling.  —  Large  quantities  of  white  cucumbers 
(concombres),  of  pickling  cucumbers  (comichons),  gourds,  and  pumpkins, 
in  great  variety,  of  all  sizes,  but  we  did  not  observe  the  vegetable  marrow. 
On  a  par  with  British  markets. 

Fruits, '. —  Abundance  of  apples,  chiefly  Colvilles ;  and  of  pears,  chiefly 
bon  Chretiens  and  bergamots;  rock  and  Cantaloup  melons,  Chasselas 
grapes,  peaches,  figs,  and  plums ;  pear-shaped  sorbs,  sold  at  about  a  sous 
each ;  and  a  great  quantity  of  very  excellent  alpine  strawberries.  The  last 
article  is  the  onlv  one  in  which  this  market  excelled  that  of  Covent  Garden : 
in  all  the  other  iruits  it  was  much  inferior. 

Adjoining  the  market  are  shops,  in  which  are  sold  pista* 
chios  and  other  dried  &uits,  oranges,  nuts,  &c.,  burnt  onions^ 
burnt  carrots,  dried  pears,  plums,  apples,  and  apricots.  The 
onions  and  caiTOts  are  charred  so  as  to  become  as  black  as 
ink :  this  effect  is  produced  by  baking  them  slowly  in  an  oven, 
and  taking  them  out  at  intervals  during  several  days.  They 
are  used  in  cookery  for  colouring  soups. 

Sprigs  of  orange  tree  in  blossom  are,  we  were  told,  to  be 
found  in  this  market  throughout  the  year.  These  are  con-^ 
sidered  essential  accompaniments  to  the  dress  of  bridal  parties ; 
and  although  artificial  flowers,  perfumed  with  orange-water^ 
are  sometimes  employed  by  those  who  cannot  afford  the  living 
article,  yet  the  latter  is  by  far  the  most  generally  used. 

On  the  whole,  the  supplies  of  the  Paris  vegetable  markets 
are  inferior  in  point  of  excellence  to  those  of  London.  The 
quality  and  variety  of  fruits  are  greatly  inferior,  and  also  thd 
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dryness  and  flavour  of  potatx>es,  and  the  succulency  of  turnips, 
cabbages,  and  the  other  common  culinary  vegetables ;  but  the 
Paris  markets  approach  to  equality  with  those  of  London,  in 
mushrooms,  salads,  and  aromatic  herbs,  during  summer,  and 
surpass  us  in  those  articles  during  winter. 

December  20.  Observed  a  great  quantity  of  excellent 
cauliflowers;  endive  and  chiccory,  blanched  in  different 
degrees;  lamb's  lettuce,  scorzonera,  Teltow  turnips,  solid 
celery,  common  white  turnips,  very  long  leeks ;  onions,  rather 
small ;  excellent  field  cabbage,  in  immense  quantities ;  savoys, 
large  heaps  of  mushrooms,  and,  to  the  best  of  our  judgment 
at  the  time,  every  vegetable  seen  in  the  London  markets 
about  the  same  season,  with  the  exception  of  broccoli,  sea-» 
kale,  asparagus,  and  forced  rhubarb.  The  fruits  were  Chas- 
selas  grapes,  Colville  and  reinette  grise  apples,  a  few  indifferent 
pears,  different  kinds  of  service,  cornel  berries,  walnuts  and 
filberts,  and  sprigs  of  orange-blossoms,  as  in  September. 
It  is  but  fair  to  mention  that  we  failed  in  being  at  the 
market  sufficiently  early  in  the  morning  to  see  things  in  theif 
best  state.  We  shall  now  glance  at  some  of  the  market* 
gardens. 

.  The  Field  Market-Garden  ofM.  Cadet  de  Mars^  at  ^t^fer* 
viUiers,  —  Oct,  4.  Aubervilliers  is  a  small  village,  about  n 
league  from  Paris,  and  M.  Cadet  de  Mars's  grounds  occupy 
50  or  60  acres  round  it.  This  gardener  has  been  repeatedly 
mayor  of  his  village,  and  he  is  unquestionably  at  the  head  of 
field  market-gardeners  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris.  He 
was,  as  he  told  us,  a  peasant ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  see  his 
imposing  manly  figure  and  open  generous  countenance  without 
feeling  that  he  is  noble  by  nature.  He  is  upwards  of  seventy ; 
and  he  began  the  world  without  a  penny,  and  without  edu* 
cation;  but  he  is  now  proprietor  of  the  grounds  which  he  cul- 
tivates, besides  houses  and  other  property.  He  has  lately 
ceded  his  grounds,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  acres  for  his 
own  amusement,  to  his  children ;  and  lives  quietly  with  his 
wife,  an  excellent  woman,  about  twenty  years  younger  than 
himsel£  This  old  man  is  full  of  gaiety  and  sphnts,  content 
with  his  past  life,  and  apparently  happy.  He  has  always  had 
the  greatest  curiosity  respecting  other  countries,  and  this  still 
breaks  out  every  time  he  sees  a  foreigner.  He  told  us  that  he 
would  travel  through  England,  provided  his  wife  would 
accompany  him.  He  once  went  as  far  as  Havre  with  a  friend 
who  was  going  to  England,  for  the  sake  of  seeing  the  sea,  and 
he  speaks  with  raptures  of  the  visit.  He  takes  an  interest  in 
all  that  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  spoke  much  of  America; 
the  government  of.which  he  admires  beyond  that  of  all  other 
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countries,  and  which  he  hopes  that  France  will  one  day  adopb 
as  a  model.  He  spoke  much  of  the  first  revolution,  of  which 
he  had  witnessed  many  of  the  most  interesting  scenes.  In 
politics  and  morals,  indeed,  he  is  far  beyond  his  contempora-> 
ries ;  and  is,  in  short,  as  far  as  an  unlettered  man  can  be,  all 
that  Jefferson  or  Lafayette  could  wish  him  to  be.  He  made 
his  fortune  chiefly  by  taking  large  contracts  to  supply  the 
^  *  hospitals.  The  largest  contracts  he  ever  had  were  made  with 
the  Hospice  Salp6triere;  for  which  on  gourd-day,  i.e.  the 
day  on  which  the  vegetable  used  in  the  soup  served  tp  the 
inmates  is  the  pumpkin  or  the  gourd,  he  used  to  supply 
6000  lbs.  He  has  had  a  fruit  of  the  mammoth  gourd  which 
weighed  195  lbs.  He  had  also  large  contracts  with  the  ma-^ 
nufacturers  of  sugar  from  the  beet  root ;  especially  during  the 
years  1812  and  1813,  when  the  price  of  sugar  in  Paris  was 
5  francs  per  lb.  These  companies  failed,  for  the  most  part, 
in  1814  and  1815,  when  sugar  fell  to  14  sous  per  lb.  His 
sons  still  cultivate  large  quantities  of  mangold-wurzel  for  feed- 
ing cows ;  and  it  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  these  culti- 
vators, and  also  others  in  their  neighbourhood,  who  formerly 
used  to  gather  a  part  of  the  leaves  to  sell  as  fodder  while  the 
plants  were  growing,  have  now  left  off  the  practice^  from 
finding  that  it  lessens  the  size  of  the  roots. 

In  the  field-garden  culture  practised  here,  and  in  other 
field-gardens  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  the  soil  is 
ploughed  for  the  crop  with  a  two-wheeled  plough ;  but  all  the 
operations  of  cleaning  and  gathering  the  crop  are  performed 
by  manual  labour.  Irrigation,  either  by  manual  labour  or 
by  channels  on  the  surface,  is  seldom  resorted  to.  There  is 
no  regular  rotation  of  crops ;  but  in  general,  afi;er  three  or  four 
crops  of  vegetables,  a  crop  of  wheat  is  taken,  or  the  land  is 
sown  with  lucern,  under  which  it  remains  from  two  to  five 
years.  Turnips  are  seldom  sown  in  the  spring,  because  the 
drought  and  insects  destroy  them;  but* in  August,  after  the 
crop  of  peas,  wheat,  or  rye  is  removed,  they  are  sown  with 
3uccess.  Onions  and  leeks  are  sown  together  in  February : 
neither  grow  large.  The  onions  are  removed  early  in  Sep- 
tember, and  the  leeks  remain  to  be  taken  up  as  wanted. 
Small  leeks  are  preferred  in  the  Paris  market,  as  having  more 
flavour ;  and  the  same  as  to  onions  and  asparagus.  Where 
the  soil  is  deep,  soft,  and  inclined  to  moisture,  the  marsh- 
mallow  is  cultivated  for  the  apothecaries,  and  found  to  pay 
well,  because  suitable  ground  for  this  plant  is  rare  on  secondary 
limestone.  Asparagus  is  grown  in  single  rows  along  tJie 
bottom  of  shallow  trenches,  and,  instead  of  covering  the  plants 
during  winter  as  we  do  in  England,  their  crowns  or  bud§  ase 
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laid  almost  bare,  so  as  to  receive  the  first  infliience  of  the 
sun  in  spring.  As  the  plants  begin  to  push,  they  are  earthed  up. 
A  part  of  the:  grounds  is  planted  with  vines,  in  rows  about 
3  ft.  apart,  between  each  row  of  which  is  a  row  of  asparagus; 
and  in  the  rows  of  vines  are  asparagus  plants,  which  alternate 
with  the  vines.  When  the  vines  are  in  fruit,  the  stalks  of  the 
asparagus  are  tied  together  in  bundles,  to  admit  more  air  to 
the  vines.  On  expressing  our  surprise  at  the  practice  of  laying 
bare  the  buds  of  asparagus  during  the  winter,  M.  Cadet  de 
Mars  acknowledged  that  highly  succulent  varieties  of  aspa- 
ragus, grown  in  deep  richly  manured  soil,  such  as  might  he 
seen  in  some  private  gardens,  and  particularly  in  that  of  the 
king  at  Versailles,  would  suffer  from  this  practice ;  but  that 
field-asparagus,  such  as  that  before  us,  was  nearer  a  state  of 
nature,  and  suffered  no  injury.  He  observed  that  a  covering 
of  earth  or  litter,  while  it  prevented  the  escape  of  heat,  at  the 
$ame  time  prevented  its  entrance ;  and  he  gave,  as  an  instance 
in  favour  of  the  practice,  the  well  known  early  flowering  of 
bulbs  planted  on  the  surface,  as  done  with  crocuses  about 
Paris,  in  comparison  with  those  which  are  inserted  some 
inches  deep  in  the  soil.  He  is  of  opinion  that  cold  serves  to 
force  forward  plants  as  well  as  heat;  having  remarked  that, 
after  a  very  severe  winter,  provided  it  were  short,  bulbs 
flowered  earlier,  and  asparagus  was  ready  to  cut  sooner.  Of 
course,  this  doctrine  can  only  apply  to  very  hardy  plants ;  but, 
relatively  to  them,  it  appears  to  be  one  well  deserving  the 
consideration  of  British  gardeners. 

In  the  grounds  which  M.  Cadet  de  Mars  has  retained  for 
his  own  amusement,  there  is  a  wall  covered  with  peach  and 
apricot  trees,  very  well  trained  in  the  fan  manner.  Along  its 
top  there  is  a  projecting  trellis,  supported,  at  an  angle  of  about 
60°,  by  struts  abutting  against  the  wall,  about  2  ft.  lower  than 
the  top ;  and  this  trellis  is  covered  with  vines.  The  upper 
parts  of  the  peach  and  apricot  trees  were  evidently  injured  a 
little  by  the  shade  of  the  vines ;  but  we  were  told  that  the 
latter  were  of  some  use  to  the  former  in  spring,  by  protecting 
their  blossoms  from  perpendicular  cold.  The  trellis  was 
loaded  with  gi'apes,  which,  from  the  path  in  front,  had  a 
very  rich  appearance.  There  were  a  great  many  dwarf  apple 
trees  in  this  garden,  trained  en  gobelet ;  the  sort  preferred  was 
the  reinette  de  Canada.  Behind  M.  Cadet  de  Mars's  house 
is  a  small  walled  garden,  formerly,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  the 
burying-ground  of  a  religious  establishment,  the  chiiixh  of 
which  is  now  one  of  M.  Cadet  de  Mars's  barns,  and  is 
filled  with  apples  and  onions.  There  are  some  very  large 
standard  apricot  trees  in  this  garden,  and  a  very  old  y'ln^ 
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which  bear  abundantly ;  and  we  saw  a  stack  of  onions  «l^ 
large  as  a  haystack.  The  onions  are  stacked  by  alternating 
them  with  thin  layers  of  lye  straw ;  the  straw  at  the  outside 
of  the  stack  being  doublea  in  over  the  onions,  so  that  none 
of  them  appeared  to  view.  We  have  seen  carrots  stacked  in 
the  same  manner  with  wheat  straw  in  England. 

Having  seen  every  thing,  M.  Cadet  de  Mars  invited  us  to 
take  some  refreshment,  and  see  his  wife ;  and  after  partaking 
of  some  excellent  brown  bread,  butter,  cheese,  grapes,  apples, 
and  wine,  we  took  leave  of  him  with  feelings  of  veneration 
and  respect  for  the  native  dignity  and  worth  of  the  man,  and 
with  our  imagination  fully  occupied  with  the  idea  of  what  he 
would  have  been  with  a  good  education.  Any  Englishman  in 
Paris  who  may  be  curious  to  visit  Aubervilliers  may  consult 
M.  Lacroix,  at  M.  Vilmorin's,  who  was  our  guide.  M .  Lacroix 
will,  no  doubt,  find  that  we  have  in  this  account  omitted  much 
which  is  worthy  of  notice,  and  probably  made  some  little  mis- 
takes in  what  we  have  attempted  to  relate :  but  such  as  there 
may  be,  we  trust  he  will  attribute  to  the  true  cause,  forgetful- 
ness ;  and,  if  they  are  serious,  send  us  his  corrections. 

Ihe  Fig  Gardens  at  Argenteuilj  a  Village  Two  Leagues 
North  of  Paris,  —  Oct,  5.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  this  vil- 
lage, on  the  road  to  St.  Denis,  the  fig  is  cultivated  like  the 
vine,  and  oflen  mixed  with  it  in  the  open  fields.  The  figs  are 
low  spreading  bushes,  none  of  them  higher  than  6  ft.  or  7  ft, 
with  the  branches  proceeding  from  the  centre  or  stool  in  five  or 
six  clusters  or  bundles ;  each  bundle  consisting  of  three  or  four 
leading  branches  with  their  side-shoots.  The  angle  which  the 
bundles  make  with  the  ground  may  be  about  45°.  The  cause 
of  the  shoots  being  in  bundles,  and  of  the  obliquity  of  thiij 
angle,  is,  that  the  bundles  are  every  winter  bent  down  to  the 
ground,  and  either  held  down  to  it  by  stakes  or  stones,  or 
partially  or  wholly  buried  in  the  earth.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  a  covering  of  earth  is  required  to  protect  them 
from  the  frost :  pressing  them  to  the  surface  of  the  ground, 
and  retaining  them  there,  as  done  with  the  vines  in  the 
south  of  Germany,  is  sufficient.  It  is  only  because  it  is  found 
the  cheapest  mode,  labour  being  less  costly  than  either  stones 
or  stakes,  that  the  branches  are  most  frequently  partially 
buried.  An  old  man  and  his  wife  described  to  us  the  manner 
in  which  the  trench  for  each  bundle  of  branches  was  dug  out,^ 
and  the  bundle  held  down  by  one  man,  while  another  covered 
the  extremities  with  about  a  foot  of  earth.  The  centre  of  the 
bush  is  sometimes  enveloped  in  straw;  but  this  is  considered  too 
expensive  to  pay.  Any  leaves  and  unripe  fruit  which  may  be 
en  the  branches  are  removed  when  the  branches  are  laid  down. 
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to  prevent  their  rotting  the  young  shoots.  In  spring,  when 
the  earth  is  removed,  the  bundles  are  untied,  and  the  branches 
restored  to  their  former  position ;  the  dead  wood  is  then  cut 
<)ut.  Almost  the  only  pruning  given  is  in  June,  when  the 
points  of  ail  the  young  shoots  are  pinched  o£P,  to  enlarge  the 
size  and  hasten  the  growth  of  the  fruit  Whenever  a  shoot 
becomes  too  stiff  to  bend  down,  it  is  cut  off  close  to  the 
»und,  and  a  young  sucker  is  allowed  to  take  its  place.  The 
js  which  proceed  from  the  wood  of  the  past  year  ripen 
naturally;  but  those  on  the  wood  of  the  current  year  fre^ 
quently  do  not  ripen  at  all,  and  almost  always  require  artificial 
aid.  This  aid  consists  in  dropping  a  little  oil  into  the  eye  or 
flower  of  the  fruit.  The  woman  mentioned  was  employed  fcMr 
this  purpose,  and  showed  us  how  it  was  performed.  She  had 
a  small  phial  of  olive  oil  suspended  from  her  apron-strings, 
and  in  her  hand  the  upper  part  of  a  stalk  of  wheat,  forming 
a  tube  open  at  both  ends,  about  5  in.  long.  She  inserted  the 
small  end  of  this  tube  in  the  phial,  and,  before  taking  it  out, 
placed  her  thumb  on  its  upper  and  broadest  end,  to  prevent, 
by  intercepting  the  pressure  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oil  which 
had  risen  in  the  tube  from  flowing  out;  with  the  other  hand 
«he  then  turned  towards  her  the  eye  of  a  full-grown  fig,  and 
applying  to  it  the  small  end  of  the  straw  tube,  lifted  her  thumb 
from  the  other  end,  just  long  enough  to  let  a  small  drop  of  oil 
enter  the  orifice  in  the  fig.  Before  requiring  a  fresh  supply 
of  oil,  she  performed  this  operation  to  ten  or  twelve  figs.  The 
object  of  this  application,  she  told  us,  was  to  occasion  a  sort 
of  artificial  ripening  or  easy  separation  (pour  les  faire  partir) 
of  the  fig  from  the  shoot.  It  certainly  renders  them  eatable ; 
but  they  are  far  from  being  equal  to  those  which  are  ripened 
naturally. 

We  cannot  help  noticing  here  the  wretched  condition  of 
the  old  man  and  his  wife  who  gave  us  the  above  information. 
Though  neither  seemed  labouring  under  acute  disease,  nor 
suffering  from  absolute  want  of  either  food  or  clothes,  yet  the 
appearance  of  both  indicated  what  we  should  call  great  natu- 
ral misery.  The  man,  who  appeared  between  60  and  70  years 
of  age,  was  completely  blind ;  and  the  woman,  who  might  he 
•  10  or  15  years  younger,  had  her  eyes  highly  inflamed,  or  rather 
bloodshot,  and  running  with  water.    Both  were  without  teeth, 
and  very  much  bent  downwards.  The  woman  first  caught  our 
•eye ;  and  it  was  not  till  we  enquired  respecting  the  mode  of 
Jaying  down  the  figs,  that  we  learned  that  a  man  was  near* 
When  she  went  to  bring  the  poor,  blind,  infirm  creature,. we 
were  sui'prised  to  find  him,  though  it  was  Sunday,  engaged 
in  mowing,  or  rather  in  attempting  to  mow,  a  small  patch  of 
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lucem.  It  was  an  affecting  sight  to  see  the  wife  take  her 
husband's  hand,  and  lead  him,  tottering,  over  the  furrows,  to 
the  trees ;  and  not  less  so,  to  see  him  attempting  to  make  us 
comprehend  the  manner  of  laying  down  the  branches.  His 
voice  had  very  much  failed  him  ;  and  that  circumstance,  to- 
gether with  his  patoisy  rendered  it  very  difficult  for  us  to 
comprehend  a  word  he  said.  From  the  woman,  however,  we 
understood  that  they  had  had  two  sons  in  the  army ;  one  had 
been  killed  in  the  West  Indies,  and  the  other  they  presumed 
to  be  dead,  not  having  heard  of,  or  from  him  for  upwards  of 
twenty  years.  They  had  a  daughter,  also,  of  whom  they  had  not 
heard  for  nearly  an  equal  period.  As  far  as  we  could  under- 
stand, this  couple  were  what  would  be  called  in  England  on  the 
parish  ;  and  they  were  employed  as  gardes  champetres. 

From  the  expressions  used  by  the  woman  on  receiving  a 
trifle,  her  only  consolation  seemed  to  be  in  the  hopes  held  out 
by  religion :  a  happy  provision  of  nature,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances of  mental  cultivation,  for  the  loss  of  all  worldly 
comforts.  When  every  thing  else  is  gone  in  this  world,  there 
is  always  the  world  to  come  on  which  to  anchor  our  wishes 
and  hopes.  In  all  that  regards  the  present,  the  condition  of 
this  couple  must  be  low  indeed  in  the  scale  of  human  hap- 
piness ;  and  if  there  were  not  a  prospect  that  the  progress  of 
civilisation  would  greatly  ameliorate  this  class  of  society,  one 
might  be  tempted  to  ask  whether  it  would  not  be  better  for  a 
man  to  lose  his  life  in  battle,  or  otherwise  to  be  cut  off  in  the 
midst  of  his  strength,  than  to  live  till  the  simple  want  of 
good  and  sufficient  food  and  clothing  rendered  existence  a 
matter  of  indifference,  or  perhaps  a  burthen.  Fortunately  for 
human  nature,  there  exists  the  .principle  of  sympathy,  which 
impels  all  men  not  under  the  iniSuence  of  diseased  feeling 
to  desire  that  good  for  others  which  they  possess  them- 
selves. Hence,  one  of  the  grand  characteristics  of  civilisation 
is  respect  for  the  infirmities  of  age.  As  society  improves,  the 
condition  of  the  aged  poor  will  be  improved  also :  and  for 
such  a  couple  as  we  have  just  described,  half  a  century  hence 
there  will  not,  in  Europe  at  least,  be  war  to  bereave  them  of 
their  sons ;  nor  will  ignorance  and  difficulty  of  communicsr 
tion  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  them  from  corre- 
sponding with  their  daughter.  Among  people  so  generally 
enlightened  and  so  well  governed  as  all  the  nations  of  Europe 
must  in  the  natural  course  of  events  soon  be,  it  will  be  impos- 
.  sible  for  any  misery  to  exist  that  is  not  the  result  of  positive 
crime,  natural  disease,  or  accidental  evil, 

(To  be  contiiiuedJ) 
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Art.  II.  Description  of  the  Neto  Market  of  Covent  Garden,  London, 

By  the  Conductor. 

The  market  of  Covent,  or  Convent,  Garden  is  so  named 
from  its  site  having  been  once  the  garden  of  a  convent.  It 
occupies  a  space  measuring  S26  ft.  from  east  to  west,  and 
248  ft.  from  north  to  south,  and  consequently  covers  nearly 
two  acres  of  surface.  This  space,  before  the  present  new 
building  was  commenced  in  1828,  was  partially  covered  with 
open  sheds  and  wooden  structures,  which  had  not  the  slightest 
pretension  to  uniformity  or  any  other  architectural  beauty, 
further  than  that  most  of  them  were  ranged  in  straight  lines 
from  east  to  west.  With  the  exception  of  the  beauty  of  the 
articles  sold,  which  were  at  all  times  the  best  the  country 
could  produce,  every  thing  else  had  a  disorderly  appearance ; 
frequently  joined  to  litter,  refuse,  and  an  apparent  want  of 
cleanliness.  As  the  population  of  London  increased,  and 
with  it  the  supply  of  vegetables  brought  to  this  market,  very 
considerable  inconvenience  was  experienced,  both  by  sellers 
and  purchasers,  from  want  of  room. 

Various  plans  have  been  suggested  for  its  improvement. 
We  recollect  an  ironmonger  talking  of  throwing  a  glass  roof 
over  the  whole  market  at  the  height  of  50  ft.  from  the  ground, 
and  supported  on  hollow  cast-iron  pillars ;  some  of  which 
were  to  serve  for  the  descent  of  water  from  the  roof,  and 
others  for  the  ascent  of  smoke  from  the  fireplaces  in  such 
living  apartments  or  shops  as  might  be  constructed  below. 
In  1827,  a  plan  was  submitted  to  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  as 
proprietor  of  the  market,  by  Mr.  Fowler,  and  exhibited  at 
Somerset  House  in  the  same  year.  A  model  was  soon  after- 
wards formed  from  this  plan,  and  exhibited  to  all  those  in- 
terested in  the  market.  This  model  may  now  be  seen  in  the 
Gallery  of  Arts  in  the  Colosseum.  The  ground-plan  of  this 
design,  which  was  engraved  in  1827,  exhibits  three  parallel 
buildings,  each  surrounded  by  an  open  colonnade.  Exterior 
to  the  buildings  is  a  space  sufficiently  wide  to  allow  a  row 
of  carts  and  waggons  to  arrange  themselves,  side  by  side, 
the  horses'  heads  pointing  from  the  building,  without  inter- 
rupting carriages  passing  along  the  street.  We  understand 
the  chief  objection  to  this  plan  was  the  occupation  of  so  much 
space  by  the  colonnades.  In  other  respects  it  does  not  differ 
essentially  from  that  executed. 

In  1287,  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  having  procured  an  act  of 
parliament  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  market,  employed 
Mr.  Fowler  as  its  architect;  and,  by  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Charlwood,  who  was  employed  to  arrange  the  ground- 
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plan,  distrrbntfon,  and  appropria- 
tions of  the  different  departments  <)f 
the  market,  the  plan  of  Mr.  Fowler 
was  altered  till  it  assumed  the  form 
of  that  about  to  be  described. 
{M  36.) 

Approaching  from  the  east,  the 
chief  feature  is  the  quadruple  colon- 
nade (^s.  37.  and  .88.  a),  with  the 
conservatories  over.  In  the  centr^ 
building  is  a  passage  16  ft.  wide 
{t  t  u),  open  to  the  roof,  and  on 
each  side  a  range  of  fruit  shops, 
forced  articles,  and  the  more  choice 
culinary  vegetables  and  herbs.  Each 
shop  has  a  cellar  under  and  a  room 
over  it,  with  a  trap-door  to  the  for- 
mer, and  a  small  staircase  to  the 
latter.  There  are  two  exterior  colon- 
nades on  the  north  and  south  sidea 
(bag c),  which  serve  as  passages  in 
front  of  the  shops :  the  shops  on  the 
north  side  are  for  different  descrip- 
tions of  culinary  vegetables  and  the 
commoner  fruits,  and  those  on  tlie 
south  side  are  exclusively  for  pota- 
toes and  the  commoner  roots.  The 
half  of  one  of  the  areas  (dd)  is 
covered  with  a  roof  in  three  parts, 
open  at  the  sides  for  ventilation  and 
light;  the  roof  is  supported  by  cast- 
iron  pillars,  from  which  spring  cir- 
cular ribs,  instead  of  horizontal 
tie-beams  ;  and  the  result  is  a  very 
light  appearance.  Under  it  is  held 
the  wholesale  fruit  market,  and  be- 
low the  surface  are  fruit  cellars. 
The  open  space  {f  f  d)  under  the 
quadruple  colonnade  is  occupied  at 
one  end  as  a  fruit  market,  and  at 
the  other  with  stands  for  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

rhe  ascent  to  the  conservatories 
over  this  open  colonnade  is  by  four 
staircases,  two  from  the  central  pas- 
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o.  Quadruple  colonnade,  over  which  is  the  conservatory  rented  by  Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair. 

6,  Quadruple  colonnade,  over  which  is  the  conservatory  occupied  by  Hockley  and  Bunncy. 

c.  Public  house. 

dy  P^mage 

e.  South  stair  to  the  conservatory. 

/,  Open  casual  potato  market,  or  space  which  may  be  appropriated  to  general  purposes. 

J,  Passaga 
,  Two  public  houses, 
i.  Passage. 

ky  Seed  and  herb  shop,  occupied  by  Mr.  Butler. 

/,  Seed  and  herb  shop,  occupied  by  Mr.  Dickson.  '  .. 

in  n,  Passages. 

o.  Open  casual  fhiit  market,  or  space  which  may  be  generallv  appropriated. 
p.  Passage.  7,  North  stair  to  the  conservatories. 

r,  Whoieiale  fhtit  and  poUto  warehouse. 
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sage  (a  1 1),  and  one  from  the  end  [e  q)  of  each  of  the  exterior 
colonnades.  The  framework  of  the  conservatories  is  wholly 
of  cast-iron  and  copper,  even  to  the  shelves  of  the  stage 
( J%'  39- )>  *"<*  ^^  work  is  executed  with  remarkable  neatness 


by  Messrs.  John  Jones  and  Co.  of  Birmingham.  The  con- 
servatories are  15ft.  broad,  and  15ft.  high:  they  do  not  oc- 
cupy more  than  a  third  of  the  area  of  the  terrace,  and  the 
remaining  part  serves  as  a  promenade,  and  for  the  display  of 
bardy  plants  in  pots  and  vases,  and  other  garden  ornaments. 
In  the  centre  of  the  terrace  is  a  handsome  fountain  I^Jig.  40. ), 


designed  by  Mr.  Fowler,  of  Devonshire  marble,  highly 
polished:  the  machinery  was  executed  by  Messrs.  Broth- 
waite.     Tile  water  is  supplied  from  a  cistern,  or  rather  s 
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series  of  connected  cisterns,  placed  immediately  under  th^ 
roof  of  the  grand  central  passage.  Adjoining  each  conserv- 
atory, and  in  the  occupation  of  the  same  tenant,  is  a  small 
room  devoted  to  books,  plans,  models,  and  other  new  or 
interesting  objects  connected  with  agriculture  or  gai'dening^ 
and  also  an  office  or  counting-room  and  other  conveniences. 
One  of  the  conservatories  is  occupied  by  Messrs.  Cormack^ 
Son,  and  Sinclair,  nursery  and  seedsmen,  of  New  Cross,  near 
Deptford ;  the  other  by  Messrs.  Hockley  and  Bunney,  nursery 
and  seedsmen,  Kingsland  Road. 

There  are  cellars  below  all  the  fruit  markets,  under  all  th^ 
buildings  and  pathways,  and  continued  through  one  side  of 
the  long  market  (ee)  for  storing  up  potatoes.  There  are 
rooms  over  all  the  shops,  used  partly  as  store-places  and 
partly  as  bedrooms. 

Both  the  open  and  covered  markets  are  inaccessible  by 
carts  and  waggons.  There  are  circular  openings  or  manholes, 
2  ft.  in  diameter,  in  the  floor  of  the  long  market  (e  e),  which 
communicate  with  the  cellars,  and  through  which  the  pota- 
toes are  shot  down ;  and  there  are  openings  by  trapdoors  to 
the  cellars  of  the  fruit  market  for  similar  purposes.  The 
openings  by  which  the  potatoes  are  brought  up  from  the 
cellars  are  within  the  buildings.  There  are  also  cellars  fiwr 
washing  the  potatoes,  and  water  is  laid^on  for  this  purpose, 
as  well  as  for  general  uses,  throughout  the  whole  of  the  build- 
ings. The  supply  is  obtained  from  an  Artesian  well,  su&k 
beneath  the  central  path  to  the  depth  of  280  ft.,  which  afibrds 
1600  gallons  per  hour,  a  quantity  greatly  exceeding  any 
occasion  that  can  be  expected  to  arise.  A  small  steam-engine, 
on  Brathwsdte's  most  improved  principles,  has  been  erected, 
to  distribute  the  water  over  the  higher  parts  of  the  buildings, 
and  the  whole  area  of  the  markets,  and  more  especially  to 
supply  the  handsome  fountain  before  mentioned  on  the  ter- 
race in  front  of  the  conservatories.  In  the  centre  of  the 
market  there  will  be  an  apparatus,  by  attaching  hose  to  which 
the  whole  surface  of  the  market  can  be  washed  and  effectually 
cleaned  in  a  few  minutes.  By  the  same  means,  also,  fire  may 
be  instantaneously  extinguished.  The  central  passage  {u  1 1\ 
the  exterior  colonnades,  and  every  other  exterior  part,  inde«* 
pendently  of  the  interior  of  the  shops,  are  lighted  by  gas. 

The  interior  walls  of  the  shops,  cellars,  &c.,  are  of  brickj 
faced  in  conspicuous  situations  with  Yorkshire  freestone.  The 
columns  are  of  Scotch  and  Devonshire  granite,  the  shafts 
being  of  one  stone  each.  The  paving  of  the  passages  is 
partly  of  granite  and  partly  of  Yorkshire  stone.  The  open 
and  covered  markets  (e  and  dd)  are  causewayed  with  gra*-^ 
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nite,  in  the  nfianner  of  the  best  street  paving.  The  ten'ace 
over  the  quadruple  colonnade  is  composed  of  large  slabs  of 
stone,  which  form  at  once  the  floor  of  the  terracie  and.th^ 
ceiling  of  the  colonnade.  From  the  terrace  the  water  i§. , 
drained  into  hollow  cast-iron  beams,  on  which  the  stones  rest; 
.These  are  supported. by  columns,  some  of  which,  in  the  ceAtr^ 
compartment,  mdicated  between  d  and  f,  are  of  cast  iroQ9 
for  the  purpose  pf  obtaining  more  light  and  space  directly  iSi. 
front  of  the  central  passage.  The  exterior  passages^  includiilg 
the  shops,  are  covered  with  slate  and  zinc.  The  whole  wa? 
admirably  executed  by  Mr.  William  Cubitt,  of  Gray's  Ina 
Road,  by  contract.  The  work  was  begun  in  September,  1828^ 
and  finished  in  May,  1830.  It  has  raised  Mr.  Fowler  to  t]i9 
very  first  rank  as  an  architect,  and  confirmed,  if  confirmation 
were  necessary,  the  high  opinion  every  one  entertained  of  tt^^ 
skill,  integrity,  and  honour  of  the  contractor. 

The  conservatories  are  heated  in  a  new  and  very  ingenious 
manner  by  hot  water  or  by  steam,  at  pleasure,  according. tp 
a  plan  devised  and  executed  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Uoljr 
lins,  1 4.  Tavistock  Row,  Covent  Garden,  This  very  ingenipq^ 
engineer  has  obliged  us  with  very  complete  plians  of  the  appar 
ratus,  which  we  intend  to  give  in  a  separate  article  in  a  future 
Number. 

The  appearance  of  the  market  is  on  every  side  highly  arcM^ 
tectutal,  though  the  accompanying  perspective  view  o£th^eQ3t 
front  {Jig*  41.),  copied  from  one  obligingly  lent  us.  by.  Mi*. 
Fowler,  is  too  small  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  ^legaiifi^ 
of  the  design.  .1 

To  walk  through  this  market  with  the  recollection  of  what 
it  was  three  years  ago,  gives  rise  to  a  variety  of  reflectionssn 
By  what;cause  has  it  come  to  pass  that  the  pillared  grandeur 
and  temple-like  magnificence,  which  in  former  and  no  dis^anl; 
times  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the  edifices  consecrated  to 
the  gods  or  occupied  by  prince^,  are  now  judged  appropriate 
to  the  scene  of  humble  industry  and  the  abode  of  every-day 
people  ?  Is  this  change  merely  attributable  to  the  accidental 
circumstance  of  an  individual  being  at  once  rich,  patriotic, 
and  a  man  of  taste ;  or  is  it  the  result  of  any  general  principle 
in  constant  operation  ? 

In  the  days  of  the  Grecian  republics  there  were  no  mag- 
nificent buildings  but  the  temples,  and  those  were  erected 
at  the  general  expense.  The  Roman  emperors  built  sump- 
tuous palaces,  and  some  of  their  favourites  had  magnificent 
country  villas.  All  these  were,  in  process  of  time,  destroyed 
by  the  inroads  of  hardy  barbarians,  who  easily  overcame  the 
efieminate  Romans,  because  the  Roman  empire  had  then  no 
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feundation  in  moral  strength  In  the  dark  ages  winch  suc- 
teeded,  the  only  magnificent  buildings  erected  nere  churches, 
convents,  kings  palaces,  and  castles,  or  rather  fortresses. 
Almost  all  other  structures  were  temporary  hovels,  till  the 
establishment,  by  degrees,  of  commercial  towns;  first  in 
Italy,  and  afterwards  in  Portugal,  Holland,  Germany,  France, 
And  England.  Tliese  towns  constituted  a  new  power  in 
society,  and  gave  birth  to  that  principle  of  modern  commerce^ 
Vol.  VII.— No.  32.  T 
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or,  in  other  words,  of  civilisadon,  wliich  has  since  gradually 
developed  itself,  and  produced  in  towns  and  cities,  market* 
^places,  piers,  quays,  exchanges,  and  other  public  buildings* 
,  These  erections  were  at  first  merely  useful,  but  by  degrees 
.  were  constructed  so  as  to  combine  beauty  and  character  ^th 
the  requisite  convenience.  As  commercial  towns  and  cities 
increased,  churches,  convents,  palaces,  and  fortified  castles 
diminished;  the  architectural  splendour  of  the  latter  being 
gradually  transferred  to  the  former.  Wealth,  which  had  here-^ 
tofore  consisted  chiefly  in  the  possession  of  lands  and  vassals, 
now  began  to  accumulate  in  the  coffers  of  commercial  men ; 
and  these,  like  the  others,  naturally  sought  to  employ  their 
riches  in  buildings  calculated  to  further  their  own  pursuits. 
Such  have  been  Wie  effects  of  the  principle  of  commerce  or 
civilisation.  It  might  easily  be  shown  that  the  continued 
operation  of  this  principle,  aided,  as  it  soon  will  be,  by  the 
general  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge  and  rational  taste,  vn}\ 
end  in  almost  the  only  magnificent  buildings  being  public 
^nes,.and  in  the  total  disappearance  of  temporary  hovels, 
whether  as  commercial  or  agricultural  structures  or  private 
dwellings,  and  of  palaces  and  castles,  except  as  ruins.  Nb^ 
cathedrals  aQd  convents,  and  but  few  private  castles  aild 
palaces,  similar  to  those  of  Europe,  will  ever  be  erected  in 
America;  but  such  market-places,  colleges  for  education, 
parochial  institutions,  and  public  gardens,  will  be  erected  in 
that  rising  country  as  it  accumulates  wealth,  as,  in  point  of 
real  grandeur  and  beauty,  founded  on  utility,  have  never  yet 
been  surpassed.  We  shall  not,  however,  permit  ourselves  here 
to  indulge  in  such  speculations. 

As  contemporaneous  buildings  of  the  same  class  as  Covent 
Garden  Market,  we  may  notice  some  other  very  handsome 
erections  in  foreign  countries,  the  work  of  the  end  of  the  last 
or  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The  first  are 
the  bazaars  of  Moscow  and  Petersburgh,  which  are  large 
quadrangular  buildings,  enclosing  an  open  square  used  as  a 
market,  and  surrounded  exteriorly  with  open  colonnades  or 
arcades  like  those  on  the  nortli  and  south  sides  of  Covent 
Garden  Market;  and  under  these  colonnades  are  shops  with 
rooms  over,  exactly  like  those  which  have  been  described; 
The  Exchange  of  St.  Petersburgh  is  also  a  remarkably  hand- 
some building,  only  surpassed  by  that  of  Paris,  which  is  the 
handsomest  work  of  the  kind,  we  believe,  on  the  Continent. 
The  only, commercial  building  in  London  which  ranked  wfth 
these,  previously  to  the  commencement  of  the  present  cen- 
tury, was  Gresham's  Royal  Exchange ;  the  work  of  an  indi- 
vidual;  and  as  great  an  effort,   relatively  to  the  times-  in. 
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which  it  was  produced,  as  is  the  Covent  Garden  Market, 
erected  by  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  to  the  present  era.  We 
■  make  the  comparison  with  no  view  of  detracting  from  the 
:  merits  of  this  nobleman,  few  can  have  a  higher  respect  for 
him  than  we ;  but  simply  to  aid  the  young  gardener  to 
generalise,  for  whom  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  thb 
work  is  chiefly  intended.  It  is,  indeed,  quite  merit  enough 
for  any  man  to  be  on  a  par  with  the  times  in  which  he  lives ; 
and  few,  indeed,  are  those  who,  like  Bacon  in  science  and 
Jefferson  in  morals,  can  be  said  to  have  made  one  step  beyond 
them.  Another  building  which,  it  might  be  supposed,  would 
challenge  competition  with  the  magnificent  foreign  structures 
we  have  just  alluded  to,  is  the  Bank  of  England,  We 
know  not  what  the  interior  of  this  structure  may  be;  biit  the 
exterior,  designed,  we  believe,  by  at  least  two  architects  re- 
*puted  at  the  head  of  their  profession,  has  always  struck  us 
as  a  singularly  unfortunate  display  of  architectural  design. 
Columns,  which,  to  be  grand  and  imposing,  ought  always 
•to  be,  or  to  appear  to  be,  essential  component  parts  of  ah 
edifice,  are  here  reduced  to  mere  ornaments.  They  abound 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  simplicity,  as  well  as  gran- 
deur of  character ;  and,  interspersed  with  blank  dck)rs  and 
windows  in  some  places,  and  crowned  with  cinereal  urns 
tin  others,  produce  so  anomalous  an  effect,  that  a  stranger 
walking  round,  and  inspecting  the  different  fronts,  would 
be  puzzled  to  conjecture  the  purpose  of  the  huge  pite. 
Viewing  it  fi^om  the  north-west  angle,  it  might  well  be  taken 
for  a  metropolitan  sepulchre;  from  the  west  side,  a  prison; 
from  the  north  side,  the  walls  and  gates  of  a  timber-yard ; 
from  the  east,  a  stable-yard ;  and  as  to  the  south  front,  who- 
ever has  seen  the  Campo  Morto  at  Pisa  must  be  struck  with 
the  resemblance.  Very  d^erent,  indeed,  is  the  new  Post^ 
Office,  which,  at  once  simple  and  grand  as  an  architectural 
pile,  conveys,  as  to  character,  exclusively  the  idea  of  public 
businesi?.  Covent  Garden  Market  is  also  a  structure  at  once 
•perfectly  fitted  for  its  various  uses ;  of  great  architectural 
•beauty  and  elegaiice ;  and  so  expressive  of  the  purposes  fcft 
which  it  is  erected,  that  it  cannot  by  any  possibility  be  mis- 
taken for  any  thing  else  than  what  it  is. 

Covent  Garden  Market,  we  hope,  may  be  considered  as 
the  commencement  of  a  new  school  in  architecture ;  and  this 
ischool  we  should  wish  to  distinguish  as  that  of  Reason  aiid 
Philosophy,  in  contradistinction  to  the  prevailing  school,  which 
may  be  denominated  the  School  of  Authority^  or  the  Ststy 
tionary  School.  The  architects  of  the  Bank  of  England 
cleitrly  belonged  to  the  latter  school,  and  the  iarchitect  of 
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^Covent  Garden  Market,  of  the  Hutifferford  Market,  and'  of 
the  Botanic  Conservatory  at  Sion  l£)use,  as  clearly  to  the 
former.     The  School  of  Authority  considers  nothing  as  archi- 
tecture for  which  some  precedent  may  not  be  found  in  the 
.buildings  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  nothing  legitimate 
in  that  architecture  which  cannot  be  subjected  to  the  rules  of 
one  or  other  of  the  five  orders.     Hence  the  buildings  usually 
denominated  Gothic  are  rejected  by  the  more  rigid  discipjl^ 
of  this  school,  as  not  belonging  to  architecture  at  all;  much 
jn  the  same  manner  that  some  sects  of  Christians  deny  that 
the  religion  of  Mahomet  is  entitled  to  be   denominated  a 
religion.     Bigotry   and    intolerance   exist  in  the   arts   and 
.sciences,  as  well  as  in  philosophy  and  morals ;  and  in  no  arts 
have  they  been  more  influential  in  retarding  improvement 
,  than  in  architecture  and  agriculture.    In  agriculture,  we  have 
lawyers  and  land-stewards  insisting  on  the  insertion,  in  agri- 
cultural leases,  of  the  same  clauses  respecting  culture  and  ma- 
nagement which  were  in  use  three  centuries  ago,  when  farmers 
were  little  better  than  cattle,  yoked  and  driven  by  their  land- 
lords.     In  architecture,  we  have  architects  contending  for 
ibrms  and  proportions  calculated  exclusively  for  a  particular 
purpose  and  a  particular  climate,  in  a   stale  of  society  as 
{diilFerent  from  the  present  as  darkness  is  from  light.     Nothing, 
•however,  exists  for  which  there  is  not  a  cause,  and  that  cause 
founded  in  nature.    Things  are  chiefly  good  or  bad  relatively 
.to  circumstances. 

i  The  Stationary  Schools,  both  of  agriculture  and  architec- 
4;ure,  were  very  good  schools  when  mankind  were  in  more 
clanger  of  retrograding  in  arts  and  civilisation  than  of  ad  vancing. 
.Where  all  are  not  enlightened,  the  many  must  always  be  led 
rby  the  few ;  these  few,  whether  in  politics  or  in  the  arts 
^nd  sciences,  form  the  Stationary  School ;  and  the  principle  of 
self-preservation  will  render  that  school  jealous  of  its  power, 
•ond,  consequently,  adverse  to  all  innovation  or  interference. 
.There  is,  however,  no  Stationary  School  in  nature ;  and,  taking 
a  general  view  of  past  ages,  mankind  have  always  been  pro- 
gressing, however  slowly,  towards  something  better.  In 
modern  times,  the  ratio  of  this  progress  has  greatly  increased, 
and  the  School  of  Reason  is  now  everywhere  in  conflict  with 
the  School  of  Authority.  The  first  grand  shock  which,  the 
School  of  Authority  in  agriculture  received  was  the  introduc- 
tion of  clover,  turnips,  and  the  artificial  herbage  plants,  into 
^eld  culture :  the  first  assault  upon  the  Stationary  School 
pf  architecture  was  the  employment  of  cast  iron  ;  first  in 
bridges,  and  afterwards  in  houses,  gates,  and  fences.  A  tsAU 
j^on  bridge   s  iR£)r  abomination  to  the  Stationary  School  of 
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tcrchit^is;  and  what  is  called  an  open  lease  is  the  stune  fb 
the  Stationary  School  of  laadHStewards. 
•  The  reader  may  trace  for  himself  the  progress  of  the  con- 
flict between  the  Stationary  and  Progressive  Schools  in  both 
arts:  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  stating  that  Mr.  Fowl^ 
is  one  of  the  few  modern  architects  who  belong  to  the  School 
of  Reason,  and  who  design  buildings  on  fundamental  prin- 
dples,  instead  of  antiquated  rules  and  precedents.  In  design* 
ing  Co  vent  Garden  Market,  his  first  object  was,  to  produce  all  , 
the  accommodation  and  convcniencies  which  such  a  market 
required,  or  was  susceptible  of  receiving,  from  modem  im- 
provement in  the  arts  subordinate  to  architecture ;  his  next 
object  was,  to  make  choice  of  the  most  suitable  materials  for 
executing  his  design,  so  as  to  combine  strength  and  durability 
with  moderation  in  the  expense ;  and  his  third  object  was,  tof 
compose  the  forms,  arrangement,  and  materials,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  produce  as  high  a  degree  of  architectural  beauty 
as  was  consistent  with  the  other  objects.  In  searching  for 
this  architectural  beauty,  he  did  not  confine  himself  to  the 
architecture  of  any  one  age  or  country,  much  less  to  any  par- 
ticular order  in  the  Grecian  or  Roman  schools ;  but,  adopting 
unity  of  expression  as  a  whole,  and  symmetry,  regularity,' 
and  connection  of  the  parts  of  that  whole,  as  fundamental 
principles  common  to  all  architecture  whatever,  past,  present^ 
or  to  come,  he  drew  from  all  that  he  found  already  existing^ 
and  from  his  own  imagination,  what  best  suited  his  purpose^ 
How  admirably  he  has  succeeded  in  producing  a  whole  of 
great  architectural  beauty,  and  perfectly  suited  to  every  re^ 
Quired  purpose,  may  safely  be  left  to  every  unprejudiced 
observer  to  determine.  * 


Art.  III.  Extracts  Jrom  a  Tour,  partli^  Horticultural,  in  the  Ne^ 
therlands  and  Part  of  France,  in  June  and  July,  1830.  By  Tt 
Rivers,  Jud. 

Sir, 
As  the  gardais  of  Flanders  have  not  been  much  discussed 
ki  your  pages,  permit  me  to  contribute  my  mite  to  the  mass 
of  useful  information  diffused  in  our  Magazine,  as  we  disciples 

*  To  complete  the  symmetry  of  the  buildins: ,  a  colonnade  and  terrace  are 
wanted  at  the  west  end,  similar  to  those  at  the  east  end;  and  a, roof  ovef 
part  of  the  potato  market,  similar  to  that  over  part  of  the,firuit  mafke^j 
but  these  lyere  contemplated  in  the  original  plan  and  will  no  doubt  bi 
executed  in  due  time.  .    _  .  :    .^      i    . 
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^  Adani  have  ino$t  undoubtedly  a  right  to  call  it,  in  accord^ 
ance  with  the  fashion  of  the  times*  1  hbve  scribbled  for  yoti^- 
ere  now,  tod,  as  "  Malus,*'  &c.  Sta,  have  figured,  with  other 
immortals,  in  your  list  of  contributors.  One  fine  di^. 
June,  with  the  aid  of  steam,  I  reached  Calais, 
route  it  through  the  north  of  France  to  Flandei^ 
here  for  some  garden,  to  give  me  my  first  idbp^  ^  French 
gardening,  but  in  vain ;  for,  with  the  exceptiw  of  a  neat  one, 
at  the  barrier  at  the  Boulogne  gate,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
gendarmes,  where  were  some  fine  larkspurs  and  good  roses 
tied  up  to  stakes  to  imitate  standards,  nothing  in  that  way 
was  to  be  seen*  Hence  to  Dunkirk,  by  Gravelines,  Mardyke^ 
&c.,  the  road  is  one  uninteresting  flat,  planted  in  the  avenue 
style ;  but  the  trees,  owing  to  the  violence  of  the  sea  breezes^ 
presented  a  singularly  distorted  appearance,  every  branch  and 
twig  of  them  receding  from  the  sea.  At  the  entrance  to  Dun- 
kirk I  observed  a  new  villa  residence,  the  garden  and  grounds 
laid  out  in  true  formality ;  the  white^sanded  paths  and  gro- 
tesque-^shaped  borders  unedged  with  box^  but  ill  accorded 
with  my  green  Ejiglish  ideas. 

Dunkirk  being  a  close  fortified  town,  nothing  in  my  way 
was  to  be  expected ;  I  therefore  kept  on  my  route.  As  the 
eanal,  the  usual  road  for  travellers  to  Flanders,  was  closed, 
being  under  repair ;  and  as  the  **  diligence,"  a  town  waggcHV 
with  two  horses,  was  uncertain,  I  shouldered  my  portmanteau, 
and  walked  on  to  Zudcoote^  a  small  village  eight  miles  on  my 
rpad,  whence  the  "  barque'*  started  in  the  morning.  I  was 
h^re  first  struck  with  the  tremendous  hoes  of  the  peasantry : 
they  were  about  a  foot  deep  and  8  in.  broad,  nearly  as  large 
as  our  spades,  and  bright  as  silver.  The  soil,  which  aH 
through  this  district  is  sofl  and  peaty,  allows  them  to  be  used 
with  tolerable  facility ;  in  fact^  they  supersede  the  spade,  as 
the  soil  is  pulled  over  with  them  to  the  depth  required  for 
any  common  crop.  Hoeing  among  thickly  planted  crops  is 
not  usual  here,  as  they  are  weeded;  and  perhaps  nothing 
gave  me  greater  distaste  to  the  agriculture  here  and  in  Flan- 
ders than  seeing  men  and  women  crawling  over  acres  of  land 
pulling  out  weeds.  After  being  towed  at  the  rate  of  five 
miles  an  hour,  along  one  of  the  numerous  fine  canals  which 
abound  here,  we  arrived  at  Fearns,  the  quietest  dullest  towa. 
imaginable.  No  gardens  or  orchards  here  greeted  my  eyes  ; 
nor  hence  to  Nieuport,  a  strongly  fortified  but  insignificant 
town.  Shortly  after,  we  came  into  the  grand  canal  from 
Ostend  to  Bruges  and  Ghent,  and  in  the  evening  we  arrived 
^t  Bruges,  my  rejsting-place  for  a  short  time. 

Having  the  journal  of  the  tour  by  the  Caledonian  Horticuln 
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ttml  Deputation  withme,  L  thence  gathered  that  the  principal 
giarden  heire  was  M.  Bertrand's.  To  that  I  paid  my  first  visits 
^d  was  gsal^ed>^th  seeing  some  fine  specimens  of  Magnoha 
tripetala  anAacftimn&ta,  Pinus  Cembra^  and  ^'sculus  hiimilis. 
There  were  also  in  tubs  Eiiobotrya  japonica,  Clethra  arborea, 
12  to  14*  ft.  high ;  and  a  fine  collection  of  oranges,  some  of 
them  very  large.  A  clump  of  iihododendron  ferrugineum 
formed  an  exceedingly  gay  mass*  A  summer-house  on  a 
large  mound,  the  ascent  to  which  was  by  circuitous  shaded 
paths,  into  which  pipes  from  a  fountain  were  thickly  intro- 
duced, for  the  purpose  of  wetting  to,  the  skin  any  loiterers, 
being  one  of  the  first  foreign  conceits  of  the  kind  I  had  seen, 
interested  me*  When  the  above  tourists  visited  this  garden, 
it  was  J&mous  for  cockscombs;  but  it  now  presented  a  sad 
contrast : .  the  pines  also  were  bad  in  the  extreme ;  not  a  fruit, 
I  should  think,  weighed  more  than  ^  lb.  I  was  much  amused 
widi  the  contrast  this  place  afforded  to  our  English  pleasure* 
grounds;  its  black,  soft,  sandy  paths  and  unmown grass  had  such 
a  novel  and  rather  uncouth  appearance.  A  remarkable  feature 
in  Bruges  consists  of  the  vast  walled-in  gardens  in  the  central 
parts  of  the  town :  one  was  pointed  out  to  me,  which  con-? 
tained  16  acres,  and  formerly  belonged  to  one  of  the  convents. 
Some  men  were  digging  with  large  long  shovels,  without  the 
application  of  the  foot;  so  black,  soft,  and  unctuous  was  the  soil^ 
But  although  firom  its  appearance  it  seemed  fertility  itself,  yet 
neither  vegetables  nor  fruit  trees  seemed  to  thrive  in  it.  W;th 
the  exception  of  pears,  this  is  pretty  generally  the  case  at 
Bruges;  as  but  few  fruit  trees  exist  long  in  this  extremely 
light  black  soil. 

I  was  introduced  to  M.  Chautrell  de  Stappens,  an  English 
gentleman  settled  here,  and  married  to  a  Flemish  lady.     He 
invited  me  to  spend  a  d^y  with  him  at  his  country  seat  of 
St.  Croix,  near  Bruges. 
'  Swvcbridgeworthi  HertSj  Jan.  10.  18S1. 

(Tohe'conUnitedS) 


Art.  IV.     A  Mode  of  destroying  the  Red  Spider  on  Plants* 

By  C.J.  P. 

:        Sh-, 

.  As  you  are  very  desirous  that  all  gardeners  should  not  only 
be  reading  but  writing  gardeners,  I,  for  the  first  time  (being-, 
very  young),  venture  to  take  up  my  pen  to  write  a  few  lines, 
and  shidl  be  very  happy  should. you  think,  them: worthy  of 
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insertion.  The  subject  <m  which  I  now  write  is  the  red  spiaei!^ 
;which  is  very  common  on  certain  stove,  green-house,  and^  m 
dry  seasons,  certain  hardy  plants.  I  have  heard  and  read 
many  receipts  for  the  destruction  of  this  insect,  but  I  never 
found  a  more  powerful  remedy  than  clear  water*  I  bav^ 
under  my  care  a  few  stove  plants,  which  are  in  general  in  it 
very  healthy  state.  I  syringe  them  every  morning  with  clear 
water  on  both  sides  of  the  leaf,  and  the  plants  are  not  in  the 
least  affected  by  this  destructive  insect  I  had,  for  instance, 
a  species  of  Plumbago  that  was  much  infested  by  the  red 
spider ;  but  after  I  had  syringed  it  well  for  a  few  mornings^ 
there  was  not  an  insect  to  be  found  on  the  plant.  I  verUy 
believe  that  clear  water,  applied  as  before  observed,  will  effect 
tually  destroy  the  red  spider ;  and,  if  constantly  used,  it  will 
preserve  any  plant  from  this  destructive  insect.  I  think  thai 
if  stoves  or  green-houess  devoted  to  the  culture  of  exotics  were 
steamed  well  every  night  (water  being  applied  in  the  form  of 
steam),  the  plants  would  never  be  attacked  by  the  red  spider. 

G.  J.  P.    . 
November  4.  1830.  - 
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Art.  V.  On  destroying  IVopdHoff'  on  Trees  or  in  Frame$.;imih 
a  Notice  qfa  Mixture  for  protecting  the  Stems  (of  Trees  Jrqm  the 
Erosions  of  Hares  and  Rabbits.  By  Mr.  James  Waldleon*  late 
Gardener  to  Sir  William  Call,  Bart.,  Whitford,  near  Cajlington^ 
Cornwall. 

Take  1  lb.  of  dried  cheese,  and  about  1  drachm  0£  p6wr 
dered  arsenicj  perfectly  dry;  for  it  is  a  fact  not  generally 
known,  that  arsenic  when  moist  is  not  a  poison  :(the  best  way 
to  keep  it  is,  therefore,  in  the. lump) ;  grate  the  cheese,  and 
mix  it  arid  the  arsenic  well  together.  .  Take  then  sixmll  piece$ 
of  old  board  or  wood,  and  bore  iti  each  a  hole  about!  iot.  in 
diameter,  and  as  much  in  depth.  Put  about  as  much  of  the 
above  mixture  as  would  lie  oh  a  shilling  into  each  hole,  and 
beat  it  down  hard  to  the  bottom  of  the  hole.  This  done,  lay 
down  the  bits  of  wood,  the  Holes  undermost,  wherever  the 
insects  are  troublesome ;  or,  place  the  bits  of  wood  against  a 
wall,  with  the  holes  out  of  view.  The  destruction  dflHe  in- 
sects will  be  the  speedy  result.  The  mixture  requires  to  be 
renewed  every  day ;  and  very  little  of  it  should  be  made  at 
a  time,  as  in  two  or  three  days  the  arsenic  loses  all  its  poison- 
ous qualities. 

',;;;■••  J.  W* 
Lo?idonyNos;embei:  15..1B30.  ....; 
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-'  Mr.  Waujron  baa  b1m>  a  balsam  of  vbry  ereat  e£Bcai(^  in 
protecting  trees  &0m  the  ravages  of  hares  ana  rabbits.  It  tf 
sot  at  all  unaiffhtly  in  its  i4)pearaiice,  but  is  so  oKssiTe  t» 
the  hares  aDtf  rabbits  that  th^  will  not  approach  it  withM 
A  considerable  distance. 

The  composition  of  this  balsam  he  considers  too  valuaU* 
a  secret  to  be  disclosed  without  a  pecuniary  remuneration ; 
a  circuiBStanoe  we  regcet,  iutd  by  no  means  approve  ofl  — 
Qmd. 


Art.  VI.  Detmption  of  some  new  TaUi^t  employed  in  the  Gardeiu 
at  Bnuted  Pari.     By  Mr.  Jahks  Primglk. 

Sir, 
[    I  send  you  some  specim^is  of  tallies  (J^s.  42 — 47.)  that 
I  have  now  in  the  gardens  at  Brasted  Park,  which  you  may 
publish,  if  you  thii^  them  worth  it.  <■  - 


I 


Mft  titOfM  amfiefti  at  arntat-P^H 

I  '  The  tiOly  mtekedBeiari  Spmt»  {J^^  *S.)  has  two  blank 
ndes,  which  I  have  marked  a  i;  upon  diese  sides  may  be 
mitten  the  Linnean  classification,  the  botanic  nan^  ^non^nesj 
or  the  character  of  the  fruit,  whicberer  the  garaener  mi^ 
think  most  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  scient^  kn<nr> 
ledge.  The  figures  -,1^  on  the  tally  Magnoltace<7  {Jg.  M.}, 
rrfer  to  the  name  in  Sweet^s  Hdrtta  Brit.,  2  being  the  second 
genus  (Magnjilia),  and  11  being  the  eleventh  species,  viz; 
Magnolia  conspicua.  Likewise,  as  to  the  tally  ^rai^ese 
{^.  44.),  by  looking  at  the  natural  order  £ora^eae,  it  vill 
lie  seen  that  the  third  genus  and  eleventh  species  is  Z.itho- 
sp^nuum  pulchrum.  This  practice  of  numbering'the  genera 
imd  species,  and  writing  the  natural  order  on  the  tally,  instead 
of  the  name  of  the  plant,  1  find  an  excellent  plan  roc  fixing 
in  the  memory  the  natural  order  to  which  the  plants  so  num- 
bered belong ;  and  1  recommend  it  to  every  young  gardener 
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wishes  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  the  natural 
.mptexsi.  Mr.  Sweet's  Hdrtus  Britdnnicus  does  not  number 
the  genera  in  each  order ;  but  any  young  gardener  may  do 
that  in  his  own  catalogue,  until  such  time  as  some  catalogue 
is  published  where  the  genera  are  numbered. 

The  other  tallies  {Jigs.  45,  46,  47.)  have  only  the  botanic 
name  and  the  natural  order  to  which  they  belong.  But  as  you 
are  more  able  than  myself  to  discern  and  discuss  the  advan^ 
tages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  them,  I  shall  say  no  more, 
but  leave  their  merits  to  your  decision. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Brasted  Park^  April  2.  1830.  J.  Pringle. 


Art.  VII.    Description  of  a  Garden  Hand-Drill.     By  A.  H. 

Sir, 

I  HEREWITH  send  you  a  drawing  of  a  small  hand-drill  of 
my  invention,  which  1  find  extremely  useful  for  sowing  onions, 
carrots,  &c. 

A  B  is  a  piece  of  well  seasoned  wood  about  21  in.  lon^ 
3  in.  wide,  and  three  fourths  of  an  inch  thick;  abed 
are  four  pieces  of  wrought-iron  plate  about  one  eighth  of 
an  inch  thick,  arid  sharpened  at  the  end.  The  two  centre 
ones  {b  c)  are  movable,  being  retained  in  their  places  by  two 
large-headed  screws  {e  e)  with  nuts  on  the  opposite  side.  All 
the  plates  are  let  into  the  wood  exactly  their  thickness. 

It  is  plain  that  by  using  the  tool  as  represented  in^.  48. 
four  drills  may  be  drawn  at  once,  6  in.  apart.  If  the  two  cen- 

48 
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tre  plates.be  removed,  and  one  of  them  put  into  the  middle 
(/),  then  the  tool  will  make  three  drills  9  in,  apart.  Lastly, 
by  using  only  the  two  ends,  the  drills  will  be  18  in.  apart. 


ban  Stakes  far  BauiPimiM^  4c. 


The  seed  may  be  expeditiously  covered  by  imng  the>todl 
with  the  points  upwards. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
Catsfidd  Bectory^  Sussex^  April  5. 1 830.  A.  H. 


Art.  VIII.    Iron  Stakes^  adapted  Jbr  supporting  Rose  Plants,  Sf€» 

By  Mr.  J.  Hislop. 
^       Sir, 
I  HEREWITH  send  you  a  sketch  tjlgs.  49,  50.)  of  a  very 

useful  sort  of  articles,  which  from  their  utility 
(to  say  nothing  of  economy)  deserve  to  be 
more  generally  known;  I  mean,  iron  stakes 
for  tall  plants.  No  gardener,  I  am  persuaded, 
.  requires  any  argument  to  convince  him  of  their 
great  superiority  to  wood :  from  experience- 1 
j  find  them  particularly  well  adapted  for  stand- 

*  '■  ard  roses,  and  all  the  tribe  of  tall-growing 

new  fuchsias,  georginas,  or  in  fact  any  tail 
plant  that  requires  protection  against  high 
winds. 

I  have  often  felt  the  ill  effects  of  trust- 
ing to  wooden  stakes.  When  the  wood  gets 
partially  decayed,  and  a  sudden  high  wind 
comes  on,  both  plant  and  stake  go  to  the 
ground,  and  leave  one  only  to  regret  it  was 
not  staked  with  iron.  So  much  for  utility.  In 
an  ornamental  garden  it  will  readily  be  granted 
that  sightluiess  is  of  some  consequence,  and 
many  a  beautiful  plant  has  to  submit  to  be 
tied  to  a  supporter  which  is  a  foil  to  its  beau- 
ties and  an  eyesore  to  both  owner  and  culti- 
vator. The  iron  stake  brought  into  more 
extensive  use  will  obviate  these  objections. 

I  must  deprecate  the  wrath  of  every  angry 
critic,    if  I  mention   that  these  stakes   are 
manufactured  in  great  numbers  by  Messrs. 
49  <^     Cottam  and  Hallen,  Winsley  Street: — cast- 

iron,  from  4  to  7  ft,  13s.  to  255.  per  dozen; 
wrought  iron,  2  to  6^fl.,  5s.  to  105.  6d.  per 
dozen. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
5b  II  J,  His^op- 

As^teqd  Park^  Nov.  16. 1830. 
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*    On  Heath-Moiild  and  Peat.  SSS 
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Art.  IX.     On  Heath-Mould  and  Peat.    By  J.  D. 

Sir, 

In  writings  and  coDversati(Mas  on  gardening,  I  have  ufioalljr 
found  the  s}monymous  terms  peat^  peat-earthj.  and  bog'^eetrlh, 
employed  to  designate  that  particular*  kind  of  soil  in  whidi 
the  British  species  of  heath,  the  Cape  heaths,  and  the  North 
American  plants,  thrive  90  perfecdy.  That  this  kind  of 
soil,  whidi,  till  taught  better  by  some  con*espoiident,  I  shall 
call  heath-mouldy  is  distinct  encnigh  from  peat^  the  following 
characters  of  each  will  evince. 

Heath'-mould  is  the  soil  which  occui-s  on  heaths^  sites  not 
extremely  wet  and  low,  as  bogs  are,  but  usually  devated,  and^ 
in  consequence  of  their  elevation,  well  drained,  and  exposed 
to  the  scorching  suns  of  summer  and  die  withering  blasts 
of  winter.  The  stratum  or  layer  of  soil  is  usually  less  than 
12  inches  in  thickness,  lying  on  a  stony  subsoil,  and  both 
the  soil  and  subsoil  of  so  sterile  a  quality  as  to  forbid  tillage  f 
yielding  usually  a  tough  thickly  woven  turf,  and  heath,  or 
ling,  and  furze  in  abundance,  with  occasional  brambles,  and 
low  stunted  specimens  of  other  species  of  shrubs  or  trees* 
This  stratum,  taken  off.  so  as  to  leave  the  stones  bare,  forms, 
when  partially  decomposed  and  comminuted,  the  invaluable 
and  indispensable  soil  for  innumerable  plants  of  the  garden ; 
and  is  composed  of  the  decaying  turf  with  its  spongy  inter- 
woven roots,  a  highly  friable  black  soil,  and  a  plentiful 
admixture  of  small-grained  white  sand.  The  blackness  of 
the  soil  is,  doubtless,  partly  owing  to  the  perpetually  pro- 
gressive rotting  of  the  exuviae  continually  supplied  by  the 
growing  turf,  and  which  decaying  exuviae,  besides  the  black- 
ness, give  to  the  soil  also,  in  no  small  degree,  the  pro- 
perties of  leaf  or  vegetable  mould.  Frcwn,  then,  the  spongy 
masses  of  vegetable  fibres,  the  friable  nature  of  the  soil-  iii 
Itself,  the  decomposed  vegetable  matter,  and  the  large  pro^ 
portion  of  white  sand  which  heath-motdd  contains,  arises  its 
peculiar  eligibility  for  all  plants  with  delicate  hairlike  roots, 
and  consequently  for  the  ^icese  v^rae,  the  jBriceae  JShodorsU 
ceae,  &c.,  whose  roots  havey  more  aptly  than  el^antly,  been 
compared  to  shag  tobacco. 

•  Peat'-earth^  or  bog-earth^  on  the  contrary,  is  the  soil  yielded 
hj  fens,  turbaries,  bogs,  and  morasses.  It  constitutes  almost 
the  entire  soil  of  the  fens  of  Lincolnshire  and  Cambridgeshire, 
and  is,  in  fiw^t,  the  soil  forming  the  turf,  of  which  so  many 
millions  are  annually  dug,  sold,  and  burnt,  as  an  article  of 
domestic  fuel,  in  those  counties.  Peat,  instead  of  heing  in  a 
thin  stratum,  forms  a  stratum  always  of  c(Hisiderable,  sometimes 
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of  great  deptb ;  instead  of  occupying  high  sites,  occupies  the 
lowest;  instead  of  being  well  drained,  is  usually  saturated 
with  water  to  the  very  roots  of  the  herbage  it  bears ;  instead 
of  a  draining  stony  subsoil,  stones  are  almost  totally  absent 
jTrom  it,  and  the  subsoil  is  a  water-holding  clay.  Although, 
like  heath-mould,  the  sur&ce  soil  exhibits  spongy  masses  of 
fibres,  it  lacks  the  sand  which  prevails  in  heath-mould; 
and,  when  wet,  is  hot  friable,  but  oozy  and  soapy.  Heatfa- 
mpuld,  by  means  of  its  dry  nature,  its  vegetable  fibre,  and 
its  sand,  is  disposed  to  continue  light,  open,  and  porous :  peat, 
fi*om  its  muddy  adhesive  nature,  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
vegetable  fibre  decays  in  it,  its  lack  of  sand,  or  from  other 
causes,  speedily  subsides  into  a  dense,  inert,  coagulate  mass. 
While  heath-mould  is  most  important  to  the  gardener,  peat 
is  not  only  totally  unfit  for,  but  even  inimical  to,  most  of  the 
purposes  of  floriculture;  although,  as  nothing  in  nature  is 
left  unused^  it  is  the  very  soil  in  which  willows,  many  grasses, 
the  rushes,  the  sedges,  and  similar  families,  thrive  and 
luxuriate. 

If  my  brother  gardeners   admit  the   distinction  I  have 
jstriven  to  show,  I  hope  they  will  adopt  it. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Feb.  16.  1 83 1,  J.  D. 


Art.  X.  An  Account  of  the  Application  of  hot  Water  to  heating 
'  the  centre  Bed  in  a  Hothouse^  tn  lieu  of  Tan,  By  J.  T.  ALCacic» 
^    £sq«,  of  Mount  Hill,  Caermarthenshire.  . 

.Sir, 

According  to. your  desire,  I  send  you  a  more  detailed 
account  of  the  application  of  hot  water  to  heating  the  central 
))^  in  a  hot-house,  in  lieu  of  tan,  or  any  other  fermenting 
jnatter. 

From  the  reservoir  (Jlg*5\.  a)  I  branched  a  small  delin^ev- 
ing  pipe  (i)  If  in.  in  diameter,  which  was  continued  to.  the 
opposite  angle  of  the  bed,  where  it  formed  a  dip  of  10in.:fii 
c,  and  returned  ta  the  reservoir  at  d.  I  then  constructed 
laterals  of  J  in.^  leaden  pipe  (^),  which  were  soldered  ipto 
the  delivering  branch  at  8  in.  apart,  and,  having  crossed  due 
bed,  dipped  into  the  returning  branch  as  at  c.  The  space  ah^ 
iderneath  was  previously  filled  up  with  small  stones  and  gravel, 
with  about  2  in.  of  sand  on  the  surface,  on  which  the  pipes 
were  placed.  The  whole  was  then  covered  with,  sand,  about 
4  in.  deep,  and  it  worked  admirably. 
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8,  The  retervotr  of  the  main  circulation. 
>  b,  Ddivering  pipe  of  the  branch  circulation.  If  ia  tn  ^Uameter. 

c.  The  dip  into  returning  pipe.  d.  Returning  pipe,  entering  resMrroir  at  bottom, 

r  t.  Branches  of  f  in.  pipe  n-ora  delivering  pipe,  diiH>ing  into  returning  one 

/,  Stopcoclc,  to  prevent  the  circulation,  if  necessuy. 

?,  Air-pipe ;  not  necessary,  unless  the  bed  were  large.    (Vol  IV.  p.  18.)  - 
,  Delivering  pipe  of  main  circulation.  . 

I  had  previously  tried  to  heat  the  hofeibed  by  d  branch 
from  the  reservoir,  of  equal-sized  piping  (see  Chabannes's 
apparatus  in  Vol.  IV.  p.  29.  fig.  30.) ;  but,  after  many  fruidess 
attempts,  I  foimd  it  impossible  to  get  the  water  to  circulate^ 
notwithstanding  I  bored  the  pipes  in  several  places,  and  in* 
serted. tubes,  as  described  by  Mr.  Cottam  (Vol.  IV.  p.  18.), 
•which  nevertheless  evidently  assisted  in  extending  the  heat^ 
Had  the  main  circulation  been  constructed  on  the  principle 
of  pressure,  no  doubt  it  would  have*  answered.  I  was  ther^ 
fore  compelled  to  alter  the  plan,  according  to  that  above, 
which  was  attended  with  the  most  perfect  success.  Having 
thus  realbed  bottom  heat,  my  next  object  was  to  attain  the 
required  moisture.  I  accordingly  extended  the  pipe  which 
conveys  water  into  the  house  for  the  plants  at  the  back  of  the 
bed  {J^.  52.  h\  and  soldered  into  it  small  shoulders  with 
stopcocks  (i);  To  these  are  affixed  copper  tubes  (^),  atout 
three  eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  which  being  punctured 
laterally,  I  can  flood  the  bed  at  pleasure,  and  afford  it  more 
or  less  moisture  as  maybe  required.  The  tubes,  which  re- 
move off  and  on,  lie  embedded  on  the  surface  of  the  sand. 
The  pots  stand  upon  them  as  on  any  other  portion  of  the 
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k.  Pipe  firom  water  casks  outside,  continued  on  at  bode  of  centre  bed. 
i.  Small  shoulders,  soldered  in,  and  stopcocks  affixed. 
Jr,  CoRwr  tubes,  which  fit  the  shoulders,  and  are  removable  at  pleasure. 
tuied  laterally,  to  diqierse  the  water. 
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bed,  without  an  inch  of  space  being  lost ;  and  the  moisture 
is  dispensed  around  and  beneath  theip.  ^P^^ing  can  exqeed 
the  Jiealth  of  the  pkatsoii  tfais^  hii^Mhich  ar€  elsueAf  seed- 
lings and'  oi£&ets  of  the  Aibaryllicfeze,  and  certainly  revei  In 
their  situation.  Suffiised  with  a.  refreshing  dew  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  have  continued  to  grow  vigorouay  during  the  wiA- 
tia^  forcing  th^'Foois|iiQirpetuaIly  utroii^  the  boltoifiof  the 
pots  into  we  sond.  I  see  nothing  to  prevent  this  principle 
facing  aippliedrto  aU  die  puiposes  for  which  moist  heatis-nBoes^ 
yary  ;  to  retain  trJbadi  in  a  lively  state,  without  risk  (not  to  sajr 
a  wcNrd  of  its  aBnoyance  and  expense),  costs  the  gardelMst 
moi^. trouble  and  imxiety  than  all  bis  other  avocation^. i.^I9ia 
am>iiraitus  bas  becB.  al;  work  since  lai^  aatinnn*  It  might  i  bt 
B  neoesflBory,  wheane  i  water  ui  scarce^  to  have  a  mom  r^btiVi 
snbstratmn ;  thaii. 'diBt  wfaidt  I  have  adopted,  as  in  warm 
imatber  tise  aeiaparation  would^  no  doiibt, '  be  very  consideis^ 
l^ile.  The  sDond  object  is  to  preserve  the  xboisture,.  witboot 
which  the  'Whote  plan  wodtd  be  futile^  I  cannot  he%  ascribe 
ing  the  fiulure  of  the  numerous  schemes  forattainirig^  fn^iist 
bottom  heat^  exce|^  from  fermenting  matter,  ^  the  capri« 
dons  and  partial  fl^{^cation  of  the  meansadopted  to  produe^ 
and  loaintam  the  utoistHre.  The  thing  is  ekher  overdone  or 
not  done  at  all ;  hence'  we  have  baking  in  one  spot  and  damp 
ehili  in  anodier :  but  by  means  of  these  tubes  the  water,  from 
its  pressure  fnnn  without,  is  dispensed  evenly  throughout 
the  bed^  and  tliat  widiout  further  trouble  than  turning  a 
stopcock.  * 
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I  had  intended  to  say  a  few  words  as  to  the  advantage 
I  derived  from  having  adopted  an  additional  circulation  round 
the  stove,  which,  although  of  small  diameter,  realised  every 
desideratum  durmg  the  late  frost.  This  circulation  branches 
from  the'  main  delivering  pipe,  close  to  the  boiler,  about  1  ft 
from  which  it  enters  the  returning  pipe,  without  passing 
through  the  reservoir.  There  are  stopcocks  at  each  point  of 
junction,  which  enable  you  to  command  this  addition  of  heat 
in  a  few  minutes.  On  a  future  occasion  I  may  trouble  you 
with  my  ideas  more  at  large  on  this  subject. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

John  Trevor  Alcock. 
Mount  Hill,  April  22.  1826. 


Art.  XI.    Description  of  Meridian  Pitsjbr  the  Purposes  of  Horti- 
culture or  Floriculture.     By  Mr.  D.  D.  Neeve. 

Sir,         . 

According  to  promise,  I  transmit  the  plans,  elevations, 
and  sections  of  a  series  of  three  meridian  pits.  I  do  not  send 
them  forth  as  a  new  invention,  but  as  an  improvement  on  an 
old  principle  seldom  practised ;  which  seems  strange  to  me, 
as  they  are  decidedly  superior  to  those  generally  adopted. 

Having  frequently  had  occasion  to  visit  noblemen's  and 
gentlemen's  gardens  and  melon  grounds,  &c.,  I  have  as  fre- 
quently lamented  that  the  pine,  melon,  and  cucumber  pits 
should,  on  account  of  the  unsightly  appearance  of  the  dung, 
&c.,  be  kept  apart  from  the  gardens,  the  proprietor  thereby 
losing  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  pits  when  the  plants  are  in 
full  blossom  and  fruit. 

Now,  Sir,  by  adopting  the  improvement  which  I  am  about 
to  suggest,  I  think  they  would  become  an  object  of  attraction 
rather  than  not;  and  as  some  of  your  readers  may  not  under- 
stand the  drawings  sent  herewith,  it  may  be  advisable  to  give 
a  short  description  of  them. 

Fig.  SS.aaa  represent  plans  for  six  pits ;  the  spaces  be- 
tween each,  being  filled  vrith  dung  to  a  given  height,  may  then 
be  covered  with  planks,  the  centre  of  which  should  have  a 
small  cast-iron  channel  {bb)  to  take  off  the  rain  and  drip 
from  the  pits,  by  which  means  the  walks  may  be  kept  per- 
fectly dry.  To  make  it  more  complete,  the  planks  should  be 
covered  with  gravel,  which  would  not  only  bestow  a  natural 
appearance,  but  also  would  prevent  the  heat  escaping  except  in 
the  pits ;  and  the  dung  would  retain  its  heat  much  longer  by 
being  excluded  from  the  external  atmosphere,     c  c  are  pipes 
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QW  Plan  of  a  Double  Cottage^ 

for  hot  water,  to  assist  the  heating  of  the  two  pine  pits.  The 
position  of  the  boiler  is  shown  by  the  dotted  lines,  rf  is  a 
wall  to  shelter  the  pits  from  the  north  wind,  &c.  The  entrance 
to  the  furnace  should  be  at  the  back  of  this  wall,  by  which 
means  gardeners  may  attend  the  fire  without  coming  in  con- 
tact witn  any  company  who  may  be  examining  the  plants,  &c. 
The  two  centre  pits  may  be  used  for  crowing  pines,  and  the 
others  for  melons  and  cucumbers,  or  tor  forcing  flowers. 

Fig.  54.  is  an  isometrical  projection  of  the  pits,  showing 
the  inclination  of  them.  The  steps  are  to  be  at  each  end,  to 
enable  persons  to  ascend  the  upper  or  terrace  walk  without 
passing  between  the  pits. 

Fig,  5S.  is  a  section  of  half  the  range,  which,  I  believe, 
requires  no  explanation. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
6.  Wyndham  Street^  London^  D.  D.  Neeve. 

Feb.  7.  1881. 


Art*  XII.  Plan  qf  a  Double  Cottagef  uniting  the  Pieturesqtte  teith 
internal  Comfort.  With  Introductory  Remarhs  on  the  present 
State  of  Labourers*  Cottages  in  WUtsnire.    By  Selim. 

Sir, 

My  object  in  this  letter  is  to  notice  the  subject  of  labourers' 
cottages,  to  which  you  invite  the  attention  of  your  readers.  It 
is  a  subject  of  great  importance  to  the  happiness  and  comfort 
of  the  labouring  classes,  whose  miserable  habitations  certainly 
fAjeeaA  in  great  need  of  a  "  reform.^*  In  this  neighbourhood, 
many  of  the  cottages  are  little  better  than  the  farmers'  stables ; 
they  frequently  contain  only  a  sitting-room  and  loft :  in  the 
latter  of  which  all  the  members  of  me  family  sleep,  old  and 
young,  married  and  single,  sick  and  whole,  and,  as  I  have 
known  in  many  instances,  the  living  by  the  dead.  But  the 
misery  is  not  confined  to  the  bed-room  :  the  lower  apartment 
is  very  frequently  a  damp,  cold,  wretched  hole,  without  a 
single  convenience ;  often  with  a  mud  floor,  which  is  always 
damp.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  a  spring  rising  in  the  room.  It 
is  also  the  receptacle  for  every  thing:  wood  in  one  corner, 
potatoes  in  another,  dirty  clothes,  mixed  with  pots  and  pans, 
in  another ;  so  that  any  approach  to  tidiness  is  quite  out  of 
the  question ;  and,  as  the  floor  cannot  be  washed,  even  common 
cleanliness  is  equally  impossible. 

Now,  for  this  abode  of  wretchedness,  which  has,  I  find,  a 
very  demoralising  efiect  on  the  character  of  its  inmates,  I 
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would  substitute  decent  comfort,  though  not  the  luxurious 
"  cottage  of  gentility,"  with  its  two  water-closets,  hot  air,  &c., 
which  you  proposed  in  a  late  Number,  and  \'fiiich  is  only 
suited  to  that  improved  condition  of  the  lower  orders  io 
which  you  seem  to  look  forward.  Until  they  arrive  at  that 
state,  I  would  propose  practicable  and  cheap  plans  of  im- 
provement, suited  to  their  present  state ;  for  these  only  are 
likely  to  be  effected.  I  would  make  the  houses  comfortable 
tuid  convenient,  and  such  as  a  poor  man  ought  to  have  in  a 
country  like  this.  I  would  have  in  a  village  cottars  of  several 
sizes,  suited  to  different  families.  All  should  have  a  good 
warm  living-room  (parlours  are  useless  to  the  poor),  a  wash- 
house  and  pantry,  with  two,  three,  and  in  some  cases,  four 
bed-rooms,  and  an  out  place  for  wood,  coal,  &c.  This  is  all 
a  labourer  requires,  as  far  as  the  house  is  concerned.  To 
each  house  I  would  add  a  good  garden  and  pigsty;  for 
every  poor  man  should  keep  a  pig :  and  to  some  cottages  I 
would  allot  land  enough  to  keep  a  cow,  that  those  who  are 
saving  and  industrious  might  have  the  chance  of  improving 
their  condition.  By  this  plan  all  the  families  in  a  parish 
would  be  properly  accommodated :  for  as  one  family  became 
larger,  another  would  become  smaller  by  death,  &c. ;  so  that 
I  would  move  the  families  accordingly,  that  each  might  have 
the  number  of  bed-rooms  required.  Now,  all  this  is  practi- 
cable in  most  parishes,  especially  in  those  which  are  wholly 
the  property  of  one  landlord;  and  I  am  convinced  that  50^ 
or  60Z.  a  quarter,  properly  expended,  would  soon  effect  all 
that  I  Imve  stated  above  in  a  moderate-sized  village. 

I  live  in  a  village  which  is  a  remarkably  pretty  one,  and  I 
am  a  great  lover  of  the  picturesque,  which  I  would  carefully 
preserve  on  the  outside  of  cottages.  I  give  a  plan  (J^.  56. 
57.)  for  a  double  cottage ;  and,  if  you  mink  it  worth  notice, 
I  will  forward  some  more  which  I  have  by  me.  [We  shall 
be  most  happy  to  receive  them.] 

In  this  plan  (^.57.)  of  a  double  cottage,  uniting  the 
picturesque  with  internal  comfort,  the  larger  house  would 
accommodate  a  family  with  children  of  both  sexes :  it  contains 
three  bed-rooms.  If  the  children  were  numerous,  they  might 
sleep  in  the  two  upper  rooms;  the  parents  in  that  below. 
There  is  a  lean-to  to  this  cottage,  containing  the  pantry  {a% 
and  wood-house  (&) :  the  latter  would  hold  fuel,  and  all  the 
tubs,  pans,  &c. ;  so  that  the  wash-house  (c)  might  be  alwavs 
clean  and  tidy.  There  might  be  a  store-closet  under  the 
stairs  (J).  There  is  a  copper  in  the  wash-house,  and  an  oven 
by  the  fire;  and  the  house  would  be  sufficient  for  a  family 
keeping  a  cow. 
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The  smaller  cottage  would  do  for  a  man  and  his  wife  with- 
out children.  It  has  alean-to  behind  for  the  wash-house  (e) 
and  wood-house  (_/),  and '  an  oven  by  the  fire,  and  pantry 
under  the  stairs  (g). 

The  cottage  is  supposed  to  he  built  of  stone  or  brick,  or  if 
of  both  the  more  picturesque.  The  string  course  over  the 
door  and  window  of  the  smaller  house  might  be  a  row  of 
projecting  bricks.  The  upper  story  of  the  front  table 
IS  supposed  of  wooden  framework,  filled  up  with  brick  or 
plaster,  and  is  for  effect.  The  framework  nn^t  be  made 
of  the  thinnings  of  fir  plantations  squared.  The  windows 
are  supposed  to  have  stone  mullions ;  but  wooden  mullions 
might  be  made  like  the  stone  ones,  as  seen  in  old  houses. 
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The  plan  is  suited  to  a  man  of  fortune  wishing  for  pretty  and 
comfortable  cottages  upon  his  estate ;  and  it  would  look  well 
upon  a  gentle  eminence,  with  wood  behind.  The  lower  rooms 
should  be  8  ft.  high,  and  the  floor  raised  at  least  1  ft.  above 
the  surface  of  the  ground  it  stands  on. 

Yours,  &c. 
Salisbury  J  Jan^  1831.  Selim. 


Art.  XIII.  Observations  made  during  an  Arboricultural  Tour  in 
Scotland  and  England,  during  the  Autun^  of  the  Year  1830. 
By  Mr.  E.  Murphy,  Agent  to  the  Arboricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Societies  of  Ireland. 

Sir, 

In  conversation  with  you  in  November  last,  I  gave  you 
to  understand  what  were  my  impressions  respecting  the 
state  of  arboricultural  science  in  those  parts  of  England  and 
Scotland  which  I  had  recently  visited.  I  then  informed 
you  that  I  could  by  no  means  agi*ee  with  the  author  of  the 
Planter's  Gidde^  in  asserting  that  ignorance  on  arboricultural 
subjects  is  universal,  or  even  general,  amongst  the  Scotch 
gardeners ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  many  of  those  with  whom  I 
conversed  understood  all  the  principles  of  the  science  neces- 
sary to  insure  a  correct  practice ;  yet  that,  owing  to  those  men 
being  in  many  instances  prevented  by  their  employers  from 
carrying  this  knowledge  into  execution,  my.  expectations  that 
I  should  there  find  in  all  or  most  cases  a  scientific  manage- 
ment of  wooded  lands  was,  I  regretted  to  be  obliged  to  say, 
miserably  disappointed.  In  one  place,  extensive  fir  woods  of 
30  or  4?0  years'  standing,  which  had  been  planted  very  close, 
have  never  been  thinned ;  and  the  trees,  I  need  not  say,  are 
long  since  destroyed :  in  another  place,  a  thousand  acres  of 
coppice  are  suffered  to  produce  only *brush wood,  for  want  of 
a  little  care  by  which  it  might  be  rendered  very  valuable. 
Here  pruning  has  been  altogether  neglected,  and  oaks  which 
were  planted  with  a  view  to  become  timber  are  only  fit  to  be 
cut  over  for  coppice :  there  the  barbarous  system  of  pruning 
recommended  in  Pontey's  Forest  Pruner  has  been  adopted ; 
and  oak  trees,  which  have  been  divested  of  their  branches 
for  25  ft.  or  30  ft.  from  the  ground,  exhibit  a  spectacle  not 
easily  forgotten. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  lamentable  neglect  and  misma- 
nagement here  complained  of  are  not  in  Scotland,  as  they  are 
in  Ireland,  almost  universal;  there  are  many  and  honourable 
exceptions :  but  great  pleasure  as  it  would  give  me  to  point 
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them  out,  I  shall,  for  obvious  reasons,  refrain  from  doing  so. 
In  one  branch  of  arboriculture,  namely,  the  removal  of  large 
trees,  the  Scotch  gardeners  who  have  had  occasion  to  exercise 
it  have  been  eminently  successful.  The  limits  which  I  have 
proposed  to  myself  in  this  sketch  (which  may,  perhaps,  be 
filled  up  on  some  future  occasion)  do  not  permit  me  to  enter 
into  much  detail:  but,  amongst  others  who  have  practised 
this  art,  I  cannot  avoid  mentioning  Mr.  M'Nab  of  the  Edin- 
burgh botanic  garden,  whose  trees,  by  far  the  largest  which, 
so  far  as  I  could  learn,  have  ever  been  removed  in  Scotland, 
are,  with  an  exception  or  two,  thriving  prodigiously.  It  is 
worthy  of  remark,^hat,  in  noticing  this  extraordinary  feat  in 
arboriculture.  Sir  Wenry  Steuart  prophesies  that,  as  these 
trees  were  not  previously  prepared  for  removal,  they  will 
remain  stationary  for  a  number  of  years,  until  they  have  ac- 
quired what  he  has  designated  protecting  properties,  before 
they  commence  growing.  They,  however,  did  not  remain 
stationary  for  a  single  season ;  and  of  the  fact  I  made  myself 
certain  by  taking  the  admeasurement  of  them,  and  comparing 
it  with  that  given  at  p.  4 1 5.  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Planter^  s 
Guide.  Mr.  Stuart  of  Pinkey,  near  Edinburgh,  has  also  been 
most  successful  in  this  branch  of  arboriculture:  his  practice 
has  been  very  extensive ;  and  I  look  upon  him  as  possessing  a 
knowledge  of  arboriculture  inferior  to  that  of  none  with  whom 
I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  to  converse. 

Mr.  Ross,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Athol  at  Dunkeld,  has 
not  only  been  successful  in  the  removal  of  large  trees  at  the 
ordinary  seasons ;  but  even,  when  it  became  necessary,  owing 
to  some  alterations  which  could  not  be  deferred,  in  removing 
large  deciduous  trees  in  June,  July,  and  August,  performing 
the  operation  with  perfect  success.  I  shall  only  mention  Mr. 
Bishop  of  Methven  Castle,  for  the  purpose  of  referring  to  his 
essay  on  this  subject,  which  was  honoured  by  the  Highland 
Society,  and  published  in  their  Transactions ;  and  which  will 
convey  a  much  more  distinct  notion  of  his  acquirements  in 
this  art  than  any  thing  I  could  say. 

In  England,  also,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  observing  some 
very  interesting  examples  of  the  successful  performance  of  this 
art  It  has  been  most  extensively  and  successfully  practised 
for  a  great  number  of  years,  by  Mr.  Gregor,  forester  at 
Eaton  Hall  in  Cheshire ;  to  notice  whose  operations  in  this 
way  would  extend  this  letter  far  beyond  its  due  limits.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say,  that  his  ti'ees  are  remarkably  beautiful ;  and  that 
even  in  the  removal  of  enormous  Lucombe's  oaks,  the  most 
difficult  trees  (Mr.^  Gregor  informed  me)  to  be  transplanted, 
he  has  experienced  no  difficulty.     I  cannot  conclude  these 
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unconnected  observations  without  a  reference  to  the  success 
in  this  art  of  Mr.  Paxton,  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth  in  Derbyshire.  We  all  recollect 
to  have  seen  in  the  English  newspapers  an  account  of  the 
removal  of  an  enoiinous  weeping  ash,  which  was  conveyed 
for  a  great  many  miles  by  the  united  strength  of  a  number  of 
men  and  horses ;  that  it  was  necessary  to  remove  the  turnpikes 
along  the  line  of  road  by  which  it  was  brought  to  Chats- 
worth ;  and  that  a  breach  had  to  be  made  in  the  demesne 
wall,  the  gate  being  too  small  to  admit  it.  Nor  was  this 
account  exaggerated,  llie  tree  was  planted,  and  that,  too,  in 
an  unfavourable  situation  (the  area  of  a  wing  of  the  palace) ; 
yet  it  is  thriving,  having  made  shoots  1 2  in.  long  the  first  sea^- 
son.  Mr.  Paxton  does  not  approve  of  the  "  retaining  basin  " 
formed  by  Sir  Henry  Steuart  for  supporting  trees ;  his  reason 
is,  that,  in  a  retentive  soil  particularly,  it  is  liable  to  retain 
water  about  the  roots,  to  the  manifest  injury  of  the  tree.  To 
obviate  this  inconvenience,  he  fastens  three  strong  stakes  in 
the  ground,  in  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle;  and, 
having  spread  out  the  roots,  lays  three  pieces  of  wood  across 
them  ;  which  pieces,  on  being  made  fast  to  the  strong  perpen- 
dicular stakes,  are  found  most  effective  in  retaining  the  tree 
in  an  upright  position.  In  this  way  Mr.  Paxton  has  trans- 
planted some  trees  of  great  magnitude;  one,  in  particular, 
which  was  removed  about  five  years  ago,  and  which  was  then 
hear  a  century  old,  though  in  an  exposed  situation,  has  "  stood 
the  pelting  of  the  pitiless  storm." 

All  the  persons  whose  operations  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
notice  have  uniformly  removed  large  trees  on  the  "  preserv- 
ative system."  But,  after  all,  the  removal  of  large  trees, 
though  interesting,  is  comparatively  an  unimportant  branch  of 
arboriculture.  With  mudi  greater  satisfaction  should  I,  had 
I  been  fortunate  enough  to  discover  it,  hold  up,  for  the  example 
of  the  proprietors  of  wooded  lands  in  Ireland,  a  perfectly  cor- 
rect system  of  managing  woods  and  plantations  intended  solely 
for  profit ;  but  this,  near  as  some  of  the  approximations  were 
to  it,  I  did  not  observe  :  and,  were  it  not  that  I  should  render 
myself  liable  to  the  charge  of  presumption,  I  would  earnestly 
reiterate  the  advice  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart,  by  recommending 
to  the  consideration  of  the  enlightened  proprietors  of  wooded 
lands  in  Scotland  the  formation  of  a  society  which  shall  have 
for  its  objects  the  advancement  of  arboricultural  science  only. 
Such  a  society,  conducted  on  the- model  of  the  Highland  So- 
ciety, and  encouraged,  as  no  doubt  it  would  be  in  that  highly 
improved  country,  could  not  fail  to  be  productive  of  great  and 
permanent  utility. 
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It  was  my  intention  to  compress  whatever  I  had  to  say  on 
the  state  of  arboriculture  in  England  into  this  letter,  but 
fear  it  would  lead  me  farther  than  you  might  feel  inclined  to 
follow  me;  I  shall,  therefore,  reserve  it  for  a  future  occa- 
sion, when,  after  noticing  the  plantations  and  seminaries  of 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  at  Welbeck,  I  shall  make  a 
few  observations  on  the  management  of  the  plantations  in  the 
New  Forest.  In  doing  this,  I  fear  I  shall  be  found  to  differ 
very  materially,  in  the  view  I  have  taken  of  it,  from  that  of 
Mr.  Davis  and  others,  whose  reports  on  the  state  of  this  forest 
are  before  the  public.  Be  this  as  it  may,  I  shall  give  you 
my  opinion,  as  formed  on  a  cursory  examination  of  it.  Should 
this  opinion  be  erroneous  (which,  from  the  imperfect  means  of 
forming  it,  is  by  no  means  unlikely),  I  shall  feel  most  thankful 
to  any  person  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  set  me  right. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
90.  Abbey  Street^  Dublin^  March  7.  1831.  E.  Murphy. 


Art.  XIV.  Plan  and  select  Lists  of  Plants  Jbr  a  Floiver-Garden, 
in  the  ancient  Style.  The  Plan  by  C.  D.,  and  the  List  of  Plants 
by  Mr.  W.  Baillie,  of  Dropmore  Gardens. 

A  FRIEND  having  requested  a  plan  and  a  list  of  plants  for 
a  piece  of  ground  to  be  used  as  a  flower-garden,  or  rather 
flower-border,  CD. prepared  two  plans,  one  in  the  ancient,  the 
other  in  the  modern  style ;  we  had  them  engraved,  and  sent 
copies  to  three  eminent  gardeners,  requesting  them  to  furnish 
us  with  lists.  This  they  have  done ;  and  we  shall  now  present 
those  for  the  plan  in  the  ancient  or  geometric  style.  (J^.  58.) 

The  situation  of  this  flower-garden  is  somewhat  peculiar, 
it  being  in  fact  more  properly  a  border  of  garden  embroidery, 
on  a  lawn  which  terminates  at  a  short  distance  in  scattered 
old  trees  and  foil  grown  shrubs.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
localities,  it  may  be  necessary  to  begin  with  the  following 
references:  — 

a.  Library.  J,  Music  room.  r.  Conservatory. 

df  Kitchen-garden,  enclosed  by  a  wall  with  battlements. 

e.  Group  oi  one  kind  of  plant,  no  matter  what,  separated 
from  the  groups  in  the  same  compartment  by  lines  of  garden 
pinks ;  which  plant  is  preferred  in  order  that  the  division  lines 
may  be  green  all  the  winter.  J,  Lawn. 

gf  Stockhole,  with  a  pedestal  and  vase  over. 

A,  A  collection  of  jRosa  semperflorens.  Noisettes,  &c 

/,    Arcades  of  trellis-work  for  creepers. 

i>  Sloping  ascent  to  terrace  walk.  /,    Terrace  walk. 


for  a  Flcfwer-Garden  in  the  ancient  Slyk. 


List  of  Plants.  —  Mr.  Beullie  observes :  ^  "  In  making  out 
the  lists,  my  chief  object  has  been  to  enumerate  such^ants 
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as  continue  for  some  length  of  tiime  in  bloom ;  and  which  are 
at  the  same  time  neither  too  expensive  nor  difficult  of  pro- 
pagation. Some  of  the  groups,  therefore,  may  not  harmonise 
so  well  in  colour  and  symmetry  as  is  desirable ;  but  this  defect 
can  be  easily  remedied  on  the  spot.  In  a  few  instances,  in 
the  winter  and  spring  list,  I  have  mentioned  the  plunging 
of  some  of  the  bulbs  in  pots ;  and  I  think  the  practice  is  not 
so  much  attended  to  as  it  deserves.  By  potting  a  quantity  of 
bulbs  of  every  description  in  the  autumn,  and  plunging  them 
in  the  beds  in  which  they  are  to  flower,  and,  as  soon  as  the 
flowering  is  over,  taking  them  up  and  replunging  them  in  the 
reserve  ground  to  perfect  their  foliage,  we  gain  a  month  at 
least  in  the  length  of  the  summer  season ;  a  consideration  of 
some  importance  even  in  this  climate." 

Plants  for  Winter  and  Spring, 

1.  iScllla  amoe^na. 

2.  Helidnthemum. 

3.  O^xalis  cernua,  plunged  in  pots. 

4.  5dlla  prse'cox. 

5.  Pentstemon  pulchellus. 

6.  TiiUpa  Gesnerta;z<z  plena  lutea. 

7.  iVarcissus  minor. 

8.  iVarcissus  Jonquilla  pleaa. 
9«  IWpa  suay^olens. 

10.  Daphne  Chedrura. 

11.  Dianthus  CaryophjUus  (carna- 
tion). 

12.  Hyacinthus  orientaHs. 

13.  Crocus  versicolor. 


Plants  for  Summer  and  Autumn, 

1.  Lobelia  unidentata. 

2.  Helianthemum. 

3.  Pelargonium  Bethelinum. 

4.  ilnagdllis  grandiflora. 

5.  Pentstemon  pulchellus. 

6.  Commelina  ccelestis. 

7.  ^nagallis  Monellt. 

8.  RdssL  damascena. 

9.  Pelargdnium  conckmum. 

10.  D&phne  Cneorum. 

11.  Dianthus  Caryoph^us  (carna- 

tion). 

12.  Tropse^olum  minus  fl6re  pleno. 

13.  Pelarg6nium  Inquinans  var. 

Frogmore  Scarlet. 

14.  Camp&nula  pyramidalis. 

15.  RdssL  indica  &lba. 

16.  iSienecio  Regans  Bdre  pleno. 

17.  Fuchsta  cocclnea. 

18.  Di4nthus  Caryophj^us  (clove). 

19.  Pelargdnium  Dmeydnum, 

20.  Tigridia  Pavdnifl. 

21.  i26sa  centifdl.,  72eseda  odorata. 

22.  A  mingled  flower-border. 

23.  Bouv&rdta  triph^'lla. 

24.  CEnothera  missouriensis. 

25.  Calceolaria  rugosa. 

26.  Calceolaria  integrifdlia. 

27.  Xychnis  chalced6nica  fl.  pleno. 

28.  Z)elphinium  grandifl6rum  sim- 

plex. 

29.  Z)elphinium  grandiflorum   pla- 

num. 

30.  Georg!n<7,  Zflium,  Pseonia. 

31.  Pelargonium  Fothergllli. 

32.  Lobelia  unidentata. 

33.  t£^nothera  macroc&rpa. 

34.  JETespens  matronklis  pl^na  alba. 


14.  Campanula  pyramidalis. 

15.  iVarclssus  orientalis. 

16.  CVdcus  vemus. 

17.  Zreuc^um  vernum. 

18.  Diantnus  Caryophyllus  (clove). 

19.  Tulipa  OtesneTiana,  scarlet  var. 

20.  Tigridia  Pavonia. 

21.  iVarcissus  itdlicus. 

22.  A  mingled  flower-border. 

23.  ^Tyacinthux  orientalis  fl.  pi.  kVb. 

24.  iVarclssus  calathinus. 

25.  TuUpa  6culus  sdlis. 

26.  Tulipa  Gesaevidnay,  Clarimond. 

27.  Zychnis  chalced6nica  fl.  pleno. 

28.  2>elphinium  grandifldrum  sim- 

plex. 

29.  jDelphinium   grandifldrum  ple- 

num. 

30.  Various  early-flowering  bulbs. 

31.  iSTarcfssus  Tazzetta. 

32.  Erythronium  Dens  canis. 

33.  iVarclssus  Bulbocddium. 

43.  //esperis  matronalia  plena  alba? 
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i5,  Matthlola  inc^a  or  ^nnua. 
36.  726sa  provinciklis,  i2eseda  odo- 

rata. 
37-  JETeliotrdpium  peruvianum. 

38.  Ferb^na  Lamberti. 

39.  Fuchsia  gracilis. 

40.  Terbena  Aubl^tta. 

41.  Psednta  Jlfbu/an /^apaveracea. 

42.  Psednia  edulis  yar.,  in  the  centre 

Geoi^ina. 

43.  Paednta  Moutan  rdsea. 

44.  rerfoena  MeUndres, 

45.  A  mingled  flower-border. 

46.  A  mingled  flower-border. 

47.  Herbaceous  plants,  choice  an- 

nuals, &c. 

48.  Gladiolus  cardinalis. 

49.  Lobelia  splendens. 

50.  726sa  semperfldrens  plena. 

51.  Pelargdnium    zonfde,    scarlet- 

flowered  variegat^. 

52.  Pdargdnium     lateripes,    pink- 

flowered  ivy-leaved. 

53.  i^dsa  indica  minor,  i^es^a  odo- 

dlta. 

54.  IlosedeMeaux,72es^daodorfkta. 

55.  LobMia  fulgens. 

56.  Pdargonium  zonale. 

57.  i^dsa  Indica,   i^es^da  od(Mr^ta, 

&c. 

58.  Pelargdnium  inquinans. 

59.  Selected  herbaceous  plants  and 

choice  annuals. 

60.  Gladiolus  cardinMis. 

61.  Linaria  alpina. 

62.  Hepdtica  triloba. 

63.  Hydr&ngea  hortensis. 

64.  2>elphfnium  Aj^cit,  Coredpsis 

tmctdria. 

65.  i^eseda  odorata. 

66.  Lob^ia  li^tea. 

67.  P2i6nia  MoiUan  Bdnksti. 

68.  i2dsa  spinosissima,  selected. 

69.  6^yd6nia  speddsa. 

70.  Paeonta  Moutan, 

71.  CXkvkia  pulchella. 

1%.  Herbaceous  plants,  Brompton 
stock,  &c. 

73.  Terb^a  pulch^Ua. 

74.  Di&nthus  chinensis. 

75.  Terbena  Jli<?^7M/r^*. 

76.  JETeliotrdpium  corymbdsum. 

77.  Herbaceous  border  of  choice 

plants. 

78.  Alonsda  incisif^lia. 

79.  Pelargdnium  zonale,  pink  ivy- 

leaved  var. 


35..  Matthlola  incana  or  linnua. 

36.  5cilia  campanulata. 

37.  ieucojum  aestivum. 

38.  Tulipa  Gesneridna  pl^na  lutea. 

39.  A'arclssus  poeticus. 

40.  Tulipa  Gesneridna  plena  rubra. 

41.  Paednia  Moutan  joapaveracea. 

42.  Paednia  edulis  v.,  various  bulbs, 

&c. 

43.  Paeonia  Moutan  rdsea. 

44. 7\</^a6esneriamz,double-striped. 

45.  A  mingled  flower-border. 

46.  A  mingled  flower-border. 

47.  Herbaceous  plants,  early  and 

late  bulbs. 

48.  Zeucdjum  vemum  in  pots. 

49.  ^yaclnthu^  orientMis  pi.  riiber. 

50.  Crocus  bifldrus. 

51.  fTyaclnthui  orientMis  pi.  riiber. 

52.  ^yacinthiM    orientalis    pBnu» 

caeruleus. 

53.  iVTarcissus  pulchellus. 

54.  iV^arclssus  tri&ndrus. 

55.  ^yacinthu^  orientklis  pi.  richer. 

56.  Tulipa  Gesneriona  var. 

57.  iVarcissus  JonqvUla  simplex. 

58.  TuUpa  Gesnertana  var. 

59.  Selectedherbaceous plants, early 

bulbs.  Sec. 

60.  Leucdjum  v^mum  in  pots. 

61.  i^nemone  pavonina. 

62.  Hep&tica  triloba. 

63.  iSNcllla,  Zeucdjum,  Xllium,  and. 

similar  bulbs. 

64.  Delphinium  Ajaof,     sown    in 

February. 

65.  iVTarclssus /;ap3^aceus. 

66.  ilnemdne  hortensis. 

67.  Eranthis  hyemalis. 

68.  J?dsa  spinosissima,  selected. 

69.  Cyddnia  specidsa. 

70.  ^nemdne  apennma. 

71.  Gal&nthus  nivalis. 

72.  Herbaceous  plants,  early  bulb% 

&c. 

73.  ^yaclnthu^  orientalis  pi.  ruber. 

74.  Didnthus  chinensis. 

75.  ^yacf  nthiu  orientalis  planus  cas- 

rdleus. 

76.  JTxia  crocata,  plunged  in  pots. 

77.  Herbaceous  Iwrder,  early  and 

late  bulbs,  &c.  ; 

78.  /Ranunculus  asidticus. 

79.  JTxia  fenestr^is,  plunged  in  pots* 
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80.  Matthiola  incana  v.  coccinea.  80.  Matthlola  inc^na  yar.  coccfbea^ 

81.  Didnthus  hortensis.  81.  Didnthus  hortensis. 

82.  Lobelia  decumbens.  82.  Anemone  coronaria  plena. 

83.  Lobelta  cardinMis.  83.  Tulipa  Oesneriana  plena  lutea. 

84.  riola  amoe^na.  *  84.  Fiola  amoe^na. 

85.  Pelargonium  Eonale,  scarlet  va-  85.  Anemone  coronaria  simplex. 

negated. 

86.  ilnemone    pavonina,     l86toma     86.  ilnemdne  pavonina. 

axillaris. 

87.  ijnemdne    hortensis     simplex,     87.  ilnemdne  hortensis  simplex. 

Heli6phila  araboides. 

The  mass  e  to  be  separated  with  lines  of  pinks.  The  lobes  may  be  filled! 
as  follows :  —  1.  Is6toma  axill^s ;  2.  Scarlet  Ten-weeks'  Stock ;  3.  Cam- 
panula penta^nia;  4.  Purple  Ten-weeks'  Stock;  5.  Camp&nula  carp&- 
thica ;  6.  White  Ten-weeks  Stock ;  the  centre,  of  roses,  mignonette,  &c. 


Art.  XV.  On  the  Culture  of  the  Cockscomb,  tvith  a  Description- 
of  the  Compost  made  use  of  By  Mr.  John  Harrison,  Gardener 
at  Syston  Park. 

Sir, 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  have  great  pleasure  in 
communicating  to  you  my  mode  of  cultivating  the  cockscomb, 
with  a  description  of  the  compost  which  I  make  use  of;  also 
the  mode  of  preparing  it  for  use,  &c. 

in  the  spring  season  I  provide  a  quantity  of  swarth  or  turf 
from  a  pasture-field,  which  is  pared  off  about  2  in.  thick, 
where  the  soil  is  a  strong  rich  loam ;  I  form  this  into  a  pile 
3  ft.  high,  laying  the  grass  side  downwards,  covering  each 
layer  of  turf  1  in.  thick  with  equal  quantities  of  decayed  hot- 
bed manure,  fresh  droppings  of  horses,  and  swine's  dung, 
clear  from  litter,  and  well  incorporated. 

In  autumn  I  take  down  the  pile,  and  cut  the  turf  in  pieces 
of  2  in.  square,  adding  to  three  barrows  of  turf  one  barrow  of 
decayed  oak  leaves  or  vegetable  mould,  and  one  barrow  of 
sharp  sandy  bog  earth,  which  are  well  mixed  together,  and 
formed  mto  a  shallow  ridge,  and  frequently  turned  during 
winter,  in  order  that  the  frost  shall  penetrate  through  the 
whole. 

About  the  last  week  in  February,  or  the  beginning  of 
March,  having  a  hot-bed  in  readiness  that  has  been  well 
worked  and  fermented  (which  is  a  very  essential  point),  I  sow 
my  seed  very  thin  in  No.  48-sized  pots,  being  well  drained, 
and  filled  with  a  compost  consisting  of  one  thu'd  part  rich 
loamy  earth,  one  third  part  leaf  mould,  and  one  sixth  part 
sharp  sandy  bog  mould,  broken  fine.  The  pots  are  plunged 
in  the  bed  up  to  the  rims,  placing  under  each  pot  a  piece 
of  thin  slate,  to  prevent  any  rancid  steam  from  entering  the 
bottom  of  the  pots.     As  soon  as  the  plants  appear,  they  have 
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a  little  water  given  them,  and  the  pots  are  raised  half  way 
out  of  the  dung,  and  the  next  day  entirely  to  the  top,  giving 
as  much  air  as  will  keep  the  temperature  of  the  frame  to  70^ 
of  heat,  to  prevent  the  plants  being  drawn  up  weak.  The 
following  day  they  are  removed  into  the  pine-stove  for  two  or 
three  days,  to  harden  the  plants  previously  to  potting  them 
off,  placing  them  near  the  glass  in  the  daytime,  and  lowering 
them  down  in  the  night. 

I  pot  the  plants  singly  into  small-sized  No.  60  pots,  using 
the  same  sort  of  compost  as  they  were  sown  in,  always  taking 
care  to  let  the  pots  be  well  drained,  and  a  little  of  the  rough- 
est earth  put  in  the  bottom. 

The  bed  is  well  forked  up  to  the  depth  of  1  ft.  every  four 
or  five  days,  and  watered,  as  necessity  requires,  with  water 
of  the  same  temperature  as  the  heat  in  the  frame,  in  order  to 
keep  the  dung  in  a  strong  moist  heat,  the  pots  being  kept 
constantly  plunged  up  to  the  rims  until  the  plants  attain  their 
full  growth.  They  require  very  little  water,  which  is  always 
given  over  their  heads  with  a  fine  rose  watering-pot.  In  the 
middle  of  the  day,  when  the  sun  is  out,  the  lights  are  closed 
down  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  the  plants  thinly 
shaded ;  observing  at  all  times  to  admit  double  the  quantity 
of  air,  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  previously  to  watering. 
The  heads  of  the  plants  are  kept  near  to  the  glass,  and  the 
temperature  of  the  frame  to  75°  of  heat. 

As  soon  as  the  plants  have  rooted  sufficiently,  and  before 
the  roots  get  matted  together,  they  are  put  into  full-sized 
No.  60  pots,  using  the  same  sort  of  compost  as  before.  I  let 
them  remain  in  these  pots  until  they  have  formed  their  heads, 
when  the  strongest  plants  and  the  best  shaped  combs  are  se- 
lected, and  potted  into  No.  48-sized  pots,  using,  for  the  Jirst 
time^  the  prepared  compost  of  turf,  &c.,  which  is  cut  into 
pieces  of  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square. 

After  the  comb  is  formed,  I  never  allow  the  roots  of  the 
plants  to  get  entwined,  but  always  remove  them  into  larger 
pots  as  soon  as  the  roots  are  sufficiently  advanced,  in  order 
that  they  may  receive  no  check  whatever,  but  be  kept  con- 
stantly in  a  growing  state ;  also  carefully  removing  all  side 
branches  as  they  appear. 

When  the  plants  have  rooted  sufficiently  in  the  No.  48- 
sized  pots,  they  are  then  removed  into  No.  32s ;  and  lastly 
into  No.  24s,  where  they  complete  their  growth,  and  will 
retain  their  heads  perfect  for  several  months,  by  receiving  a 
'  diminished  quantity  of  water,  and  being  removed  into  the 
green-house  or  conservatory,  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

John  Harrisok. 
Syston  Parity  near  Grantham^  Dee.  10.  1829. 
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Art.  XVI.    A  Mode  of  srovoing  Balsams  to  great  Perfection. 

By  Mr.  James  Reed. 

Sir, 

I  HEREWITH  send  you,  for  the  information  of  the  readers 
of  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  my  method  of  growing  balsams 
to  that  state  of  perfection  which  we  seldom  see  exhibited  In 
our  botanic  green-houses. 

In  the  first  place,  the  selection  of  seed  is  of  the  greatest 
importance.  From  the  seed,  after  being  gathered  from  the 
finest  and  most  double  flowers,  choose  out  the  smallest  or 
middle-sized  that  are  round  and  plump,  rejecting  all  the  large 
ones,  which  I  believe  are  generally  sown  in  preference  to  the 
smaller,  and  which  invariably  produce  the  greatest  quantity 
of  single  and  semi-double  flowers.  About  the  20th  of 
February  make  up  a  hotbed  of  well  prepared  hot  dung 
about  S  ft.  high,  for  a  small  single-light  frame.  Afl;er  the 
rankness  of  the  dung  has  passed  ofi^,  fill  up  the  frame  with 
good  rich  mould  to  within  6  inches  of  the  glass ;  and  on  it, 
about  the  1st  of  March,  sow  the  seeds  thinly,  and  cover  them 
about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  or  so.  When  the  plants  are  up, 
they  should  not  stand  nearer  to  each  other  than  S  or  4  in. ; 
one  principal  object  being  to  give  them  a  habit  of  stockiness. 
Give  them  abundance  of  air  when  the  weather  will  permit, 
and  apply  a  lining,  if  necessary ;  so  as  to  keep  up  a  good 
growing  heat  in  the  bed,  and  not  to  draw  the  plants.  Cover 
at  night  with  double  mats,  taking  care  not  to  confine  any 
rank  steam  in  the  bed  or  frame.  I  have  always  left  a  small 
quantity  of  air  at  night,  unless  the  heat  has  been  upon  the 
decline.  At  the  time  the  seed  is  sown,  make  up  another 
good  bed  with  well  worked  dung  for  a  three-light  frame,  or 
according  to  the  quantity  of  plants  to  be  grown,  which  will 
be  in  readiness  to  receive  them  by  the  time  they  require  their 
first  potting.  This  bed  must  be  frequently  stirred  up,  so  as 
to  let  all  rank  steam  pass  off*;  after  which  place  the  frame  onj 
and  lay  3  or  4  inches  of  sifted  coal  ashes,  sand,  or  any  other 
sweet  substance,  for  the  plants  to  stand  on.  In  taking  up  the 
plants,  be  careful  to  retain  as  much  mould  with  the  roots  as 
possible,  and  place  them  in  60-sized  pots,  which  are  quite 
large  enough  for  the  first  potting,  taking  care  to  shade  and 
water  them  when  requisite.  Nothing  more  than  lining  the 
bed  to  keep  up  a  brisk  growing  heat  is  wanted,  covering  at 
uights  as  before  until  the  second  potting,  when  it  will  be 
necessary  to  have  a  fresh  bed  made  up  a  week  before  hand. 
Then  pot  the  plants  into  larger  pots  according  to  their  wants^ 
shading  and  watering  as  before ;  and  in  fine  weather  supply 
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tfaem  with  plenW  of  air,  still  covering  up  at  nights,  and  goca- 
sionally  lining  the  bed  with  fresh  worked  dung  when  the  heat 
declines,  being  careful  not  to  admit  any  of  the  rank  steam, 
which  would  immediately  spoil  them.  After  the  plants  have 
grown  to  as  large  a  size  as  the  second  frame  will  admit  of^ 
give  them  their  final  potting  into  pots  of  from  10  to  12  in. 
in  diameter  at  top,  and  set  them  in  the  hot,  peach,  pine,  or 
green  house  for  flowering,  giving  them  abundance  of  water 
in  very  warm  weather  twice  a  day.  By  this  management 
I  have  grown  them  from  5  to  5^  ft.  high,  completely  feap- 
thered  down  to  the  pot,  and  producing  the  most  noble  effect 
with  their  various  colours  and  most  beautiful  double  flowers. 

I  remain,  Sh*,  yoiurs,  &c. 

James  Reed. 
Bridgewater  Nurseryy  Dec.  7. 1830. 


Art.  XVII.  Observations  on  the  Culture  of  American  or  Bos  Plants 
and  the  OrchidecByiJoith  some  Hints  on  acclimatising  Exotics.  By 
Mr.  Thomas  Appleby. 

Sir, 

The  care  of  a  gentleman's  garden  in  this  neighbourhood 
devolved  upon  me  some  years  ago,  in  which  was  a  large  bed 
of  American  plants  in  nearly  a  dying  state.  They  consisted 
of  choice  rhododendrons,  azaleas,  kalmias,  andromedas,  &c., 
and  had  been  fine  plants,  but  were  then  in  a  most  deplorable 
condition  as  it  appeared,  from  the  want  of  moisture.  The 
situation  of  the  bed  (over  which  I  had  no  control)  was  pecu- 
liarly high  and  dry,  being  near  some  fine  old  elms,  the  roots 
of  which  penetrated  to  the  bed,  and  dried  up  the  soil.  The 
compost  in  which  they  had  been  planted  was  a  kind  of  real 
peat  or  bog  earth,  mixed  with  coarse  sand,  and  was  extremely 
difficult  to  moisten.  The  water  either  stood  on  the  surface 
and  evaporated,  or  ran  off  at  the  side  and  sank  under  the 
grass  ;  so  that,  although  I  watered  freely  every  evening,  the 
Sot  sun  on  the  surface,  and  the  elm  roots  underneath,  rendered 
all  the  labour  abortive. 

I  then  set  to  work,  and  procured  some  of  what  I  considered 
proper  soil  for  them ;  it  is  properly  termed  moor  earth,  being 
found  on  most  moors.  Like  the  other  kind,  it  is  black ;  but 
has  this  difference,  it  is  thoroughly  mixed  with  fine  white 
sdnd,  so  much  so  as  to  have  a  shining  appearance,  and  is 
more  easily  pervious  to  water.  With  this  moor  earth  I 
formed  the  bed,  after  removing  the  old  soil,  and  spread  it 
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about  6  in.  thick  on  the  bed.  I  was  aware  this  was  too  thin^ 
considering  the  situation;  but  I  had  another  substance  in 
view,  which  I  expected  would  be  equivalent  to  more  than 
another  6  in. 

This  substance  is  moss :  I  procured  it  in  large  quantities 
from  a  rocky  wood  above  Kirkstall  Abbey :  it  comes  off  the 
rocks  in  large  flakes,  like  fleeces  of  wool,  and  I  have  no  doubt 
may  be  found  in  all  similar  places.  With  this  moss  I  covered 
the  surface  of  the  bed  about  2  in.  thick,  and  gave  a  good 
watering.  My  expectations  were  not  disappointed ;  the  plants 
now  stood  the  hottest  sun  without  flagging,  and  in  three  or 
four  weeks,  began  to  grow  freely,  notwithstanding  the  rough 
operation  they  nad  undergone;  this  work  having  been  done 
in  the  height  of  summer.  The  rhododendrons  formed  their 
buds  in  abundance  for  flowering  the  following  year,  and  the 
azaleas,  daphnes,  kalmias,  &c.,  put  on  that  flourishing  appear* 
ance  which  is  the  certain  token  of  luxuriant  health. 

There  was  a  peculiarity  in  their  growth,  which  I  may  just 
notice.  Wishing  to  increase  some  of  the  more  rare  species, 
on  laying  them  down  and  covering  the  stems  with  the  moss, 
I  soon  found  that  they  threw  out  roots  with  suprising  facility  j 
the  stems  being  covered  as  high  as  the  moss  with  those  flne 
white  fibres  for  which  this  tribe  of  plants  is  so  remarkable. 
This  I  entirely  attributed  to  the  cooling  qualities  of  the  moss, 
which,  being  congenial  to  the  plants,  and  keeping  the  s<h1 
moist,  greatly  assisted  me  in  that  method  of  increasing  them. 
Many  of  the  shrubs,  especially  the  rhododendrons,  scattered 
their  seeds,  came  up,  and  in  two  years  were  fit  to  transplant ; 
so  that  I  should  think  nurseiymen  would  find  moss  usefiil  in 
propagation. 

There  is  a  tribe  of  plants  which,  from  the  curious  and 
surprising  structure  of  the  fructification,  is  well  worthy  of  a 
place  in  the  flower-garden;  I  mean  the  hardy  Orchide®. 
Often  desirous  of  cultivating  them,  it  occurred  to  me  that  the 
bed  covered  with  moss  was  a  suitable  situation.  A  few  species 
were  procured,  planted,  and  grew  very  well:  flowering  a 
great  deal  finer  than  I  ever  saw  them  in  a  wild  state,  throwing 
up  their  beautifiil  flower-stems  15  to  Id  in.  high,  and  increas- 
ing at  the  roots  three  for  one.  That  they  succeeded  so  well 
was  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  equal  temperature  of  the  soil 
under  the  moss,  and  to  the  dry  subsoil  which  prevented  the 
roots  from  rotting,  the  bed  being  a  similar  situation  to  that 
from  which  they  had  been  brought;  namely,  a  dry,  hilly,  and 
rather  mossy  pasture.  This  bed  also  suited  all  the  hardy 
species  of  Primula,  especially  P.  farinosa,  a  beautifiil  native, 
which  flowered  well,  made  large  tufts,  and  shed  its  seeds  pro- 
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fusely.  These  came  up  all  over  the  bed,  so  that  I  was  ena- 
bled to  distribute  some  to  different  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  but  they  were  soon  lost  for  want  of  the  cool  moss  and 
sandy  peat  in  wliich  they  had  been  raised. 

I  also  derived  another  benefit  from  using  moss  in  the  man- 
ner here  described :  it  acted  as  a  non-conductor  of  heat  in 
sumnier,  and  of  course  it  would  do  so  in  winter.  Many 
tender  plants  that  perished  with  me  in  the  most  favourable 
situations,  without  moss,  here  withstood  the  severest  winter; 
for,  where  the  njoss  was  a  good  thickness  (2  in.),  the  frost 
hardly  evcr,penetrated  through  it.  Fuchsias,  Lobelias,  Salvia 
fndica,  the  more  tender  alphie  plants,  the  Cape  bulbs,  such  as 
/'xia.  Gladiolus,  &c.  (planted  in  October),  and  such  plants 
as  are  classed  as  cold  frame  plants,  stood  the  winter,  and 
flourished  well  hi  the  spring. 

This  bed,  which  was  of  a  good  size,  formed,  when  in  fiill 
beauty,  a  most  interesting  object  The  American  shrubs, 
Orchideae,  tender  exotics,  alpine  plants,  and  Cape  bulbs,  grew 
in  irregular  masses,  and,  with  the  moss  underneath  (which, 
when  slightly  watered,  was  of  a  most  beautiful  green),  alto- 
gether made  a  most  singular  and  beautiful  appearance,  and 
were  much  admired  by  every  one  that  saw  them.  That  moss 
had  been  used  in  horticulture  before  thought  of  by  me  is  very 
likely,  but  I  do  not  recollect  ever  reading  of  it,  and  am  quite 
sure  I  never  saw  it  used  for  the  above  purpose. 

That  it  is  useful  as  a  protection  from  the  heats  of  summer 
and  cold  of  winter  cannot  be  doubted  from  the  above  details ; 
and  that  it  would  be  greatly  useful  in  acclimatising  tender 
exotics  is  equally  certain :  for  if  the  roots  of  any  shrub  or 
plant,  however  tender,  can  be  preserved  from  frost  in  the 
open  air,  we  have  nearly  accomplished  our  purpose;  the 
plant  will  get  more  hardy  year  afler  year,  until  it  flower  and 
perfect  seeds,  which  is  one  great  step  gained  towards  natural- 
isation. 

Moss,  where  it  can  be  procured  in  abundance,  would  also 
be  useful  in  the  kitchen  and  fruit  garden,  in  hot  dry  weather, 
and  on  dry  sandy  soils,  as  a  covering  for  vine  borders,  straw- 
berry beds,  newly  planted  crops,  &c. ;  for,  where  it  can  be  laid 
on  in  moderate  thickness,  it  will  not  only  keep  off  the  rays 
of  the  sun,  but,  as  moss  will  hold  water  almost  as  much  as  a 
sponge,  once  a  week  watering  will  do  more  good  than  every 
day  where  the  sun  has  full  power. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 

Thomas  Appleby. 
Harsjbrth  Hall,  Oct.  22.  18S0. 
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Art.  XVIII.     On  the  Bitter  and  Sweet  Orange  Trees  cultivated  in 
Italy.    By  William  Spence,  Esq.  F.L.S. 

Sir, 
.  I  SEIZE  the  opportunity  of  a  private  conveyance  to  send 
you  a  few  seeds  of  the  Arancio  forte^  or  bitter  orange,  which- 
is  so  great  an  ornament  to  the  gardens  of  this  part  of  Italy^ 
in  the  hope  that  you  will  be  able  to  transmit  diem  to  some 
horticultural  amateur  in  Devonshire  or  Cornwall,  who  will 
take  the  trouble  (if  the  experiment  has  not  been  already 
made)  to  raise  a  few  of  the  plants,  and  try  to  acclimate  them 
to  that,  part  of  England,  where  there  can  be  little'doubt  that 
they  might  be  made  to  thrive  nearly  as  well  as  at  Florence* 
In  the  gardens  round  this  latter  city  are  many  of  these  trees 
from  15  ft.  to  20  ft.  high,  and  with  stems  from  4  in.  to  6  in.  in 
diameter,  which  are  planted  in  the  open  ground,  and  stand 
put  without  any  protection  except  a  sheltered  situation,  or  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  wall,,  all  the  winter,  though  the  cold  is 
often  very  severe  and  long-continued.  Last  winter,  for  ex-- 
ample,  my  sons  skaited  at  Florence  in  each  of  the  four  months 
of  November,  December  (1829),  January,  and  February 
(1830)  ;  a  feat  which  they  could  never  boast  of  achieving  in 
England;  and  Fahrenheit's  thermometer  was  repeatedly 
down  to  26°  and  24*^  at  8  a.  M. ;  and  had,  therefore,  probably 
been  lower  in  the  night,  and  yet  the  only  injury  which  the 
bitter  orange  trees  sustained  was  having  the  extremities  of 
some  of  the  young  shoots  turned  yellow.  In  Devonshire  and 
Cornwall,  therefore,  and  probably  along  great  part  of  the 
south  coast  of  England,  it  would  seem  that  these  trees,  if 
planted  in  sheltered  situations,  would  run  little  risk  of  injury 
in  ordinary  winters,  while  in  very  severe  ones  they  might  be 
sufficiently  protected  by  a  covering  of  mats  of  thick  straw> 
&c.  If  your  readers  could  with  me  look  into  the  garden 
of  which  the  windows  of  the  room  where  I  am  writing  com- 
inand  a  view,  and  see  the  scores  of  these  trees  resplendent,  in 
this  month  of  January,  with  their  green  leaves  and  golden 
fruit,  they  would,  I  think,  agree  with  me  as  to  the  desirable- 
ness of  introducing  such  an  ornament  into  our  gardens  and 
shrubberies ;  in  wnich  view  (and  also  as  stocks  to  graft  the 
sweet  orange  upon)  it  is  the  Italians  chiefly  cultivate  themi 
for,  though  the  first  will  make  an  excellent  marmalade,  like 
the  Seville  orange  (to  which  it  is  nearly  allied,  if  not  the 
same  variety),  they  make  little  use  of  it  except  as  a  sauce 
for  fish,  &C.,  and  a  detergent  in  washing  the  hands ;  for 
which  purposes  it  is  sold  in  the  markets  at  the  low  price  x)f 
one  quattrino  each,  equal  to  five  for  three  farthings  English. 
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Having  the  pen  in  hand,  I  will  add,  by  way  of  render^g 
this  communication  a  little  less  meagre,  such  casual  notices 
relative  to  the  cultivation  of  the  snioeet  oranges  as  have  occurred 
to  me  during  our  various  tours  and  residence  in  Italy. 

Many  travellers  enter  Italy  with  the  persuasicm  that,  i*s 
soon  as  they  have  fairly  left  the  Alps  behind  them,  they  shall 
see  orange  groves  in  every  garden ;  and  in  this  expectation 
the  vague  information  of  tourists  who  speak  of  places  so  far 
north  as  the  Borromean  Isles  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  the 
shores  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  being  thus  ornamented,  mi^ht 
certainly  justify  them.  But  though  it  is  true,  as  stated,  mat 
in  these  places  orange  trees  are  planted  in  the  open  ground, 
these  tourists  neglect  to  inform  their  readers  (what  I  learned 
from  enquiry  on  the  spot  last  summer)  that  these  trees  are 
regularly  defended  in  winter  by  temporary  sheds  of  wood  or 
straw,  or  both ;  and,  in  extremely  severe  weather,  have  even 
artificial  heat,  as  the  intelligent  gardener  of  the  I  sola  Bella 
assured  me.  The  fact  is,  that,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
district  in  the  north  of  Italy  where  the  sweet  orange  trees  can 
be  left  unprotected  in  the  open  ground  in  winter  except  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Pisa,  Massa,  Genoa,  and  some  few  other 
favoured  spots  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  which 
enjoy  at  once  the  advantages  of  greater  proximity  to  the 
sea,  and  being  protected  from  the  north  and  east  winds  by 
the  neighbouring  range  of  Apennines.  Even  at  Pisa,  if  the 
fruit  be  expected  to  be  thoroughly  ripe,  it  is  necessary  to 
train  the  trees  against  walls ;  and  prudent  gardeners  there 
guard  them  against  the  frost  either  by  wide  projecting  copings 
of  straw  (which,  from  experience,  they  seem  to  have  found  a 
sufficient  defence  from  the  effect  of  terrestrial  radiation,  with^ 
out  any  covering  in  front),  or  by  coverings  of  mats  hung 
before  them.  These  precautions,  however,  are  not  absolutely 
necessary ;  for  an  Italian  gentleman  in  Pisa  informed  me  that 
in  forty  years  he  had  rarely  known  his  unprotected  trees 
receive  material  injury*  Indeed,  the  thermometer  seldom 
falls  at  Pisa  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  below  freezing ;  a 
cold  which  the  sweet  orange  can  bear  without  injm*y,  as  well 
as  very  strong  hoar  frosts,  which  we  have  had  this  spring  for 
several  nights  in  succession,  without  discolouring  the  leaves,  or 
causing  the  ripe  oranges  to  fall  off. 

At  Florence,  however,  and  generally  throughout  the  north 
of  Italy,  where  the  local  advantages  of  Pisa  and  Genoa  do  not 
exist,  the  sweet  orange  trees  are  never  exposed  to  the  frost, 
but  are  either  planted  in  large  pots,  and  removed  under  cover 
in  winter,  or,  if  planted  in  the  open  ground,  as  in  the  Borro- 
mean Isles,  or  on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  di  Garda,  they  ar^ 
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protected  as  above  stated.  Even  with  every  advantage  of 
wall  training,  the  quality  of  the  oranges  grown  in  the  north 
pf  Italy  is,  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  rarely  very  excellent.  I 
cannot  speak  from  experience  as  to  those  gi'own  near  Genoa ; 
though,  judging  from  the  much  finer  apricots  which  I  saw 
tliere  in  June  last,  than  at  Pisa,  I  should  suppose  that  tlie 
oranges  also  are  superior  to  those  produced  at  the  latter 
place,  where  they  usually  require  sugar,  even  when  quite 
ripe,  to  correct  their  acidity:  a  defect,  however,  which  is  in 
some  degree  compensated  by  then*  bcautj^  at  tlic  dessert,  just 
as  plucked  from  the  trees  in  all  their  freshness,  the  golden 
hue  of  each  being  set  off  by  the  contrast  of  a  bunch  of  the 
green  leaves  still  attached  to  it.  The  finest  oranges  sold  in 
the  north  of  Italy  come  from  Sicily  by  way  of  L^horu  and 
Genoa. 

I  am  ignorant  whether  there  is  anything  peculiar  in  the 
mode  of  pruning  the  sweet  orange  trees,  adopted  by  the  Italian 
gardeners ;  but  two  points  in  their  treatment  of  those  kept  in 
pots  may  be  worth  specifying:  first,  they  rarely  employ  tubs, 
but  prefer  any  large  pots  of  handsome  forms,  and  adorned 
on  the  outside  with  mouldings  and  bas  reliefs  of  festoons  of 
fruits,  &c.,  which,  though  merely  of  common  red  eartlien- 
ware,  have  a  much  better  appearance  than  the  painted  wooden 
receptacles  usually  adopted  in  other  countries ;  and,  second, 
tixey  seldom  train  their  trees  with  a  tall  single  stem,  or  clip 
them  with  the  shears  into  a  mop-like  globular  head,  as  is  too 
often  the  practice,  but  sufier  the  stem  to  branch  out  imme- 
diately above  the  top  of  the  pot,  and  prune  it  with  the  knife 
into  the  irregular  and  far  more  beautiful  form  of  a  natural 
shrub. 

Much  of  what  has  been  observed  above,  as  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  sweet  orange  in  the  north  of  Italy,  is  also  appli- 
cable to  that  of  the  lemon,  which  is  equally  tender ;  and,  at 
Pisa  and  Genoa,  is,  in  like  manner,  mostly  trained  against 
walls,  which  are  never  applied  to  the  training  of  peaches  or 
other  fruits.  Even  the  far-famed  Leaning  Tower  and  Campo 
Santo  of  Pisa  would  scarcely  prove  so  attractive  to  an  English 
gardener,  as  the  display  now  made  by  a  garden  adjoining  the 
city  walls,  which  may  be  seen,  to  the  extent  of  some  thou- 
sands of  square  feet,  thickly  clothed  with  lemon  trees  trained 
to  the  height  of  15  fl.  and  20  fl.,  and  studded  with  the  greatest 
profusion  of  fine  ripe  lemons  intermixed  with  blossoms  and 
the  young  fruit  for  another  crop,  and  without  the  slightest 
protection  from  frost.  A  considerable  quantity  of  lemons  are 
grown  in  the  open  ground  on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  di 
Urarda  (but  constantly  protected  in  winter  like  the  sweet 
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orange  trees,  as  above  stated),  and  sent  thence  by  laud  into 
Poland,  Hungary,  &c. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Pisoj  Jan.  25,  1831.  W.  Spence*. 

P.  S.  —  I  add  to  the  parcel  sent  you  some  of  the  seeds  of 
Phius  Pinea,  in  case  any  of  your  friends  should  wish  them-, 
selves  to  raise  this  noble  tree^  which,  with  its  towering  stem 
of  100  to  200  ft.  high,  and  flat  table-like  head,  is  often  so  dis- 
tinguishing a  feature  of  Italian  scenery,  immediately  from 
seeds  of  undoubted  vigour  and  freshness,  having  been  only  a 
short  time  detached  from  the  cones.  These  large .  empty 
Gones,  from  their  great  inflammability,  and  being  easily  set  on 
a  blaze  by  a  candle,  are  constantly  and  most  conveniently  used 
in  lighting  the  wood  fires  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and  in  causing^ 
them  to  burn  more  briskly.  The  seeds  diemselves,  after 
being  detached  from  the  stony  outer  shell,  are  daily  sold  in. 
large  quantities  all  the  winter  in  Florence,  Pisa,  and  other 
places  within  reach  of  the  extensive  forests  of  this  pine,  under, 
the  name  of  Pinocchi^  and  are  little  inferior  to  the  common 
nut,  and  about  the  same  size,  only  much  more  oblong ;  and 
not  very  dissimilar  in  taste,  except  that  they  have  a  very- 
slight  and  agreeable  resinous  flavour. 


Art.  XIX.  Notice  of  the  Culture  o/*  Thirteen  Kinds  of  superior 
Horticultural  Productions  in  the  rfeighbourhood  of  Nexio  YorkJ 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Hogg,  F.H.S.,  Nurseryman  there. 

Sir, 

My  neighbour  Mr.  Wilson  has,  in  a  former  Number  of 
your  Magazine  (Vol.  V.  p.  409*),  enumerated  certain  garden 
products  which  are  brought  to  perfection  in  the  open  air  in 
America,  but  which  require  protection  in  England.  With 
your  permission  I  will  state  to  you  the  cultivation  and  the 
result  of  these  thirteen  kinds  of  horticultural  products  in  this 
country. 

The  European  sorts  of  the  Grape  grotvn  here  for  wine  or 
table  use  have  not  succeeded  in  any  part  of  this  country  in 
the  open  fields,  arranged  as  vineyards,  though  the  experiment 
has  frequently  been  made  by  French,  Swiss,  apd  German 
settlers.  The  mildew  has  baffled  all  their  efforts.  This  dis- 
ease affects  not  only  the  young  wood,  but  also  the  fruit,  and 
totally  destroys  both  for  the  season.  In  cities,  however,  the 
vine  succeeds  much  better,  not  being  much  affected  by  the 
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mildew ;  and  I  am  informed  that  farther  to  the  north  of  us, 
for  instance,  at  Albany  and  Boston,  they  succeed  better  than 
they  do  here ;  that  is  to  say,  they  occasionally  produce  fine 
crops  of  grapes.  Protection,  however,  in  winter  is  necessary 
every  where ;  for  such  is  the  severity  of  that  season  here,  tha^ 
if  kept  exposed,  the  vines  are  frequently  killed  down  to  the 
ground.  Our  mode  of  protection  is  to  bury  the  wood  under 
the  soil.  From  the  above  statement  of  facts,  you  will  perceive 
that  artificial  aid  is  more  necessary  to  bring  the  grape  to  per- 
fection in  America  than  in  England. 

The  Peach  in  general  does  well  in  the  middle  States ;  but 
is  often  killed  by  cold  in  the  eastern  States,  and  to  the  north 
of  us.  We  cultivate  the  trees  as  standards.  Their  roots 
are  much  infested  by  a  grub  called  the  worm,  which,  if  not 
carefiiUy  looked  after  and  destroyed,  will  very  soon  destroy 
the  trees ;  it  is  therefore  with  a  great  deal  of  care  and  expense 
that  we  at  all  succeed,  nor  is  it  uncommon  to  have  all  our 
expectations  of  a  crop  blasted  by  our  late  spring  frosts.  This 
reason  they  have  been  unusually  abundant  and  cheap. 

Nectarines  are  almost  a  hopeless  crop  with  us;  the  skin 
being  smooth,  it  is  attacked  by  some  kind  of  insect,  by  which 
it  is  destroyed  before  it  comes  to  maturity.  In  some  of  the 
small  gardens  in  town  we  occasionally  have  a  few  fine  necta« 
rines,  but  they  are  always  considered  a  firuit  of  great  rarity. 

Cucumbers.  To  have  them  in  the  early  part  of  the  season 
requires  as  much  artificial  aid  as  it  does  in  England.  The 
short  prickly  kind  is  the  sort  generally  cultivated  here,  and 
they  succeed  best  in  light  sandy  soils.  We  sow  them  in  May 
in  the  open  ground ;  and  about  the  latter  end  of  July,  and  in 
August,  we  have  great  abundance  cheap,  if  the  season  is 
favourable:  for  it  sometimes  happens  here,  as  in  England, 
that  some  seasons  are  more  favourable  for  them  than  others. 
In  England  the  plants  or  vines  continue  to  bear  fruit  for  a 
much  greater  length  of  time  than  what  they  do  here ;  the 
plants  likewise,  when  young,  are  very  much  infested  by  some 
insect,  which  often  destroys  them. 

Melons.  To  have  them  early  requires  the  aid  of  hot-beds, 
in  the  same  way  as  for  raising  them.  The  seasons  here  are 
frequently  unfavourable  for  them.  When  planted  in  the  open 
ground  they  are  frequently  killed  by  heavy  rains,  particularly 
afler  dry  weather :  they  ao  best  in  hot  dry  seasons  and  on 
sandy  soils.  In  favourable  seasons  they  are  very  abundant 
and  cheap.  If  the  old-fashioned  mode  in  England  of  raising 
cucumbers  in  ridges  were  adopted  for  melons  here,  it  would, 
I  think,  well  pay  for  the  trouble. 

Pumpkinsy   Vegetable  MaiTOw^  and  Squash  are  generally 
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raised  in  this  country  for  family  use,  and  for  feeding  cattle  in 
winter,  in  lieu  of  turnips :  they  are  cultivated,  as  in  England^ 
without  artificial  heat. 

Indian  Com  succeeds  well  here,  and  is  grown  in  lieu  of 
field  peas  and  horse-beans.  Mr.  Cobbett,  I  understand,  asserts 
it  is  far  superior.  To  that  gentleman  I  refer  Mr.  Wilson  for 
information  respecting  its  cultivation  in  England  without  arti» 
ficial  aid. 

Lima  Beans  [Z>61ichos  sp.  ?]  do  well  here.  For  an  autumn 
crop  we  plant  them  out  in  the  open  ground,  about  the  second 
week  in  May.  A  little  artificial  heat  would  be  a  benefit  to 
them :  they  are  frequently  killed,  if  planted  out  too  soon,  by 
wet  or  cold  weather.  They  are  used  in  the  same  way  as 
Windsor  beans ;  some  say  they  are  better,  but  some  say  nay. 

Pepper^  or  Capsicum^  and  Tomato,  or  Zjove  Apple,  are  gene- 
rally raised  in  hot-beds  (by  our  best  gardeners),  and  then 
planted  out  in  the  open  ground  as  in  England. 

Okra  (Ifibiscus  esculentus)  is  mostly  used  here,  by  the 
French,  in  soups.  It  is  sown  about  the  middle  of  May  in  the 
open  ground,  and  fi*equently  raised  early  in  the  season  in  hot- 
beds, in  the  same  way  as  the  preceding. 

Having  thus  gone  through  Mr.  WUson^s  select  list  of  what 
he  considers  superior  garden  products,  you  will  judge  for 
yourself  as  to  the  correctness  of  liis  statements.  To  me  it 
appears  that  he  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  his  selection  ;  for 
the  grieater  part  of  them  are  cultivated  here  precisely  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  in  England. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  garden  products  and 
climate  of  this  country,  if  my  time  would  permit.  I  cannot, 
however,  refrain  from  making  a  few  observations  respecting 
the  cauliflower,  broccoli,  and  gooseberry. 

The  Cavliflamer  is  seldom  attempted  to  be  cultivated  here 
by  our  market-gardeners :  the  extra-trouble  and  the  preca- 
riousness  of  our  seasons  prevent  them;  for,  if  the  hot  weather 
sets  in  early,  they  never  come  to  perfection.  In  private  fami- 
lies, however  (upon  a  small  scale),  by  very  great  attention  and 
care,  a  crop  is  usually  obtained ;  but  in  our  markets  they  are 
always  a  rare  vegetable.  : 

Of  Broccoli,  the  only  kind  raised  here  is  the  Cape.  We  cul- 
tivate it  precisely  in  the  same  way  as  you  do  in  England,  and 
it  succeeds  well ;  but  the  other  kinds  will  not  stand  our  win- 
ters without  shelter ;  no,  not  even  the  Scotch  kail. 

Gooseberries,  like  the  grape,  are  subject  to  mildew.  They 
are  seldom  sold  in  our  markets  in  a  ripe  state :  if  left  on  the 
bushes  to  ripen,  they  are  generally  burnt  or  scalded  by  the 
sun,  and  afterwards  drop  off. 
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The  point  of  dispute  between  Mr,  Wilson  and  myself  is 
simply  this :  he  has  asserted  that  this  climate  is  -superior  to 
England  for  the  production  of  fruits  and  garden  products; 
and,  as  a  proof  of  this  assertion,  he  has  given  us  a  list  of 
thirteen  kinds  of  fruits  and  vegetables  said  by  him  to  requira 
artificial  aid  in  England,  but  not  so  in  this  country,     llie 

auestion,  therefore,  to  be  decideil  is,  whether  the  success  of 
lese  thirteen  kinds  of  vegetables  in  this  country  is  a  sufficient 
proof  of  its  superiority  of  climate.  The  next  point  of  dispute 
is,  whether  Mr.  Wilson  is  correct  in  stating  that  all  theqo 
thirteen  kinds  require  cuiificial  aid  in  England,  but  do  not 
require  such  in  this  country. 

I  differ  from  you  in  opinicm,  when  you  assert  that  **  more 
may  be  done  in  the  open  air  in  America,  in  the  cultivation  of 
culinary  fruits  and  vegetables,  than  in  England ;  and  as  much 
by  prQtection,  by  forcing,  and  by  artificial  climates."  My 
<^inion  is,  that  more  culinary  fruits  and  vegetables  are 
brought,  to  perfection  in  the  open  air  of  England  than  here, 
and  that  less  can  be  done  here  by  forcing  and  by  artificial 
climates  than  in  that  country.  What  are  tne  culinary  fruits 
and  vegetables  that  grow  in  this  part  of  America  that  do  not 
grow  m  England  ?  I  remain,  Sir,  &c 

New  York,  Nov.  16. 1829.  Tuouas  Hoock 


A&T«  XX.  On  the  injurious  E0eeU  of  AnU  oh  earl^  Jbrced  Peadi 
Treesy  uoith  the  Means  adopted  by  voktch  they  toere  extirpated^ 
and  the  Crop  of  Peaches  saved.  By  Mr.  Joseph  Thompson,  Jan., 
Welbeck  Gardens,  Nottinghamshire. 

Sir, 

In  more  than  forty  years'  practice  of  my  &ther,  this  is  the 
first  instance  in  which  he  has  known  ants  to  injure  the  bloom 
of  peach  trees.  I  beg  to  offer  you  a  statement  of  the  case,  in 
hopes  that  it  may  be  useful,  and  become  a  satLsiactory  answer 
to  the  various  queries  made  on  the  subject  of  ants  from  the 
first  to  the  sixth  volume  of  your  Magaeine. 

The  earliest  peach-house  was  shut  up,  and  small  firea 
applied  on  alternate  evenings,  after  the  26th  November ;  the 
tree  roots  in  the  outside  border  had  been  excited  for  some 
days  previous.  The  fires  were  increased,  and  humid  air  ap« 
plied,  after  the  6th  of  December.  On  the  10th  some  few  ants 
were  observed  traversing  the  trellis  in  quest  of  their  natural 
fi^od  produced  by  the  aphis«*    But  as  great  attention  had  been 

•  The  wonderful  ordinances  of  nature  relative  to  the  association  of 
Formicae  and  A'phides  are  related  by  IQrby  and  Spence  in  their  Introduce 
Hon  to  Entomology^  vol.  ii.  p.  88. 
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paid  to  washing  every  shoot  with  a  hard  brush  and  cold 
water  when  the  trees  were  pruned  and  tied,  no  aphis  eggs  nor 
aphis  capsules  remained  on  them.*  This  probably  caused 
the  ants  to  injure  the  peach  blossoms,  which  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  opening  of  the  petals  of  two  or  three  of  the 
very  earliest  blooms,  when  the  filaments,  anthers,  and  pistil- 
lum  were  observed  to  fall  out  of  the  corolla.  On  closer  ex- 
amination, we  found  that  many  of  the  earliest  blossoms  had 
the  unexpanded  petals  perforated,  the  filaments  eaten  out,  and 
the  ants  lodged  in  the  nectaries  feeding  uix)n  the  honey.  This 
was  on  the  evening  of  the  13th  of  December,  and  we  imme- 
diately commenced  killing  them  by  hand,  dislodging  them 
fi*om  the  blossoms  with  slender  wires ;  this  was  continued  by 
candlelight  until  most  of  the  ants  then  on  the  trees  were  de- 
stroyed. We  were  going  to  apply  the  ant-trap  of  Mr.  Boyce 
(Vol.  V.  p.  730.) ;  but  it  was  suggested  that  recently  cooked 
bones  of  roast  or  boiled  meat  or  fish  were  used  for  ant-traps 
on  the  Continent ;  and  we  adopted  them  with  good  success. 
They  prevented  any  more  ants  from  ascending  the  trees,  until 
the  colony  discovered  itself  under  the  fire-flue  at  its  entrance 
into  the  peach-house.  They  were  immediately  supplied  with 
the  preparation  as  below,  and  two  days  after  not  one  ant  re- 
mained, nor  have  any  appeared  since ;  but  it  is  necessary  to 
watch  tie  spot  for  some  weeks  after  a  similar  destruction,  lest 
any  eggs  should  produce  a  new  colony :  — 

Take  thin  slices  of  wheaten  bread  (say  J  oz.  weight),  dry  it 
slowly,  but  well,  that  it  may  easily  pulverise  in  a  moi-tar ; 
take  f  oz.  of  fine  loaf  sugar,  pulverise  it  also ;  add  to  the  two 
former  ingredients  ^  oz.  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  commonly  called 
Itevigated  mercury;  triturate  the  whole  well  in  the  mortar, 
then  put  it  into  a  clean  dry  glass  bottle :  of  course  the  botde 
should  be  labelled  with  the  word  "  Poison."  Very  small 
portions  of  this  poison  may  be  applied  on  fragments  of  glass 
or  the  flat  side  of  an  oyster  shell.  The  smell  of  recent  oyster 
shells  is  also  an  excellent  decoy  for  ants.  Small  bell  glasses, 
such  as  are  used  to  strike  cuttings  under,  or  small  garden 
flower-pots,  may  be  put  over  the  deposit  of  poison,  to  prevent 
moisture  from  rendering  it  pasty,  as  well  as  to  hinder  any 
domestic  animals  from  taking  it.  If  small  portions  are  laid 
down  at  intervals  of  four  or  six  hours  it  will  not  become  glu- 
tinous, in  which  case  the  ants  cannot  separate  it.  If  bell 
glasses  are  used  to  cover  the  poison,  any  curious  spectator 
may  see  the  avidity  with  which  the  ants  carry  off  the  poison 

^  In  Samouelle's  Compendium  ofBrUish  Insects^  at  p.  62.,  it  is  stated  that 
the  A'phides  have  the  natural  power  to  procreate,  and  that  viviparously,  to 
the  ninth  generation^  without  «exual  intercourse. 
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to  feed  their  young.     This  preparation  is  equally  efficacious 

for  crickets. 

Gentlemen  and  gardeners  should  be  aware  that  this  mer- 
curial poison  is  equally  fatal  to  vegetable  as  animal  life.  Should 
it  be  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  soil,  round  the  stem  of  an 
orange  tree  or  other  plant,  it  will  corrode  the  bark  and  albur- 
num, to  the  certain  destruction  of  the  plant  This  1  know 
from  experience. 

Yours,  &c. 
fVelbeck,  Feb.  1831.  J.  Thompson,  Jun. 


Art.  XXI.     On  the  Amelioration  of  Fruit  Trees.     By  J.  L.,  of 

York,  Pennsylvania. 

Sir, 

M.  PoiTEAU,  in  a  paper  on  the  amelioration  of  fruits,  read 
before  the  Soci^te  d' Horticulture  de  Paris,  refers  to  this 
country  as  "  the  grand  laboratory  of  nature  to  produce  new 
Ameliorated  fruits."  "  The  colonists,'*  says  M.  Poiteau, 
^^  brought  with  them  some  of  the  ameliorated  fruits  of  Europe; 
but,  as  they  were  occupied  with  the  more  important  cares 
incident  to  dieir  situation,  these  fruits  were  not  propagated  by 
grafting,  but  only  by  seed ;  in  consequence,  they  found  themr 
selves  in  time  possessed  only  of  sour  crabs,  unfit  for  the  table. 
In  the  mean  time,  a  second  generation  of  fruit  took  places 
which  were  little  superior  to  those  of  the  first  Afler  a  third, 
a  fourth,  and  a  fiflh  generation  had  succeeded  the  first,  the 
inhabitants  began  to  perceive  some  fruits  better  than  those  of 
the  preceding  generations."  He  refers  for  these  facts  to  a 
tradition  communicated  to  him  in  Virginia,  in  1800.  (Vol.  II. 
p.  62.)  If  I  correctly  comprehend  the  theory  attempted  to  be 
established,  it  is  this :  that  the  seedling  of  any  variety  of  ame- 
liorated fruit  will  only  produce  the  sour  crab  from  which  it 
originated ;  that  a  second  generation  will  exhibit  appearances 
of  improvement ;  that  the  third  generation  will  be  superior  tp 
the  second;  and  that  in  this  manner  the  improvement  will 
progress,  until  a  fruit  is  obtained  superior  to  that  upon  which 
the  experiment  commenced.  This  theory  has  been  occasionp 
ally  adverted  to  by  the  correspondents  of  the  Gardener's  Ma- 
gazine; one  of  whom,  if  I  mistake  not,  has  stated  that,  of  the 
45eeds  in  a  particular  apple,  those  which  are  round  in  shape 
will  invariably  produce  ameliorated  fruit,  while  that  from  the 
others  will  be  but  the  original  crab.     (Vol.  I.  p.  223.) 

This  is  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  one  of  no  little  imr 
portance-;  it  is,  therefore,  much  to  be  v)\s\v<^  that  it  bad  beea 
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in  the  power  of  M*  Poiteau  to  have  furnished  us  with  some 
other  evidence  in  support  of  his  theory  than  the  Virginian  tra- 
dition*    There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of  this  country  to 
justify  the  conclusions  which  he  has  drawn.     Some  of  our 
native  firuits  have  been  sent  to  Europe.     I  will  call  your 
attention  to  two  of  these  varieties :  the  Spitzemberg  apple  of 
New  York,  and  the  Baldwin  of  Massachusetts ;  both,  in  all 
probability,  seedlings  of  the  first  generation  from  the  ame- 
liorated firuits  of  Europe.     Can  it  be  said  of  these  apples  that 
they  are  **  sour  crabs,  unfit  for  the  table  ?  '*  Of  the  countless 
thousands  of  seedling  apple  trees  now  bearing  fruit  in  the 
United  States,  it  is  likely  that  many  of  a  later  generation  may 
be  found,  producing  fruit  of  equal  goodness,  though  I  doubt 
if  there  is  any  much  superior.     More  varieties  of  good  fruit 
have  certainly  been  originated  from  later  generations ;  but,  I 
apprehend,  not  because  any  progressive  tendency  to  improve- 
ment exists  in  the  seedling,  but  because  the  "  laboratory  of 
nature  "  has  been  extended.     For  every  seedling  tree  bearing 
fruit  in  1600,  there  were  in  1700  one  hundred;  and  in  1800 
at  least  one  thousand.    In  something  like  this  proportion  have 
the   better   fruits  been  originated.     The  ameliorated  fruits 
brought  from  Europe,  on  the  settlement  of  the  country,  were 
but  little  propagated  by  budding  and  grafting,  as  the  people 
were  not  skilled  in  those  arts.     Many  years  elapsed  before 
nurseries  were  established,  even  in  the  Atlantic  country.     In 
1800,  three  fourths  of  all  the  trees  bearing  fi'uit  in  the  United 
States   were  seedlings.     Nurseries  have  been  subsequently 
established  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  none  but  the  best 
of  grafted  fruit  is  now  planted ;  which,  in  the  interior,  can  be 
had  in  any  quantity,  at  eight  or  ten  dollars  per  hundred  trees. 
Formerly  but  little  attention  was  in  general  paid  to  fruit. 
Every  farm  had  its  orchard  of  six  or  ten  acres ;  and,  as  you 
know,  our  farms  are  small  (say  they  average  100  acres),  the 
consequence  of  the  equal  distribution  of  property  under  our 
intestate  laws.     In  an  orchard  of  this  size,  of  seedling  trees, 
there  will  always  be  two  or  three  trees  producing  sufficient 
firuit  of  medium  goodness  to  supply  the  table  of  the  owner ; 
and,  as  there  was  no  demand  at  market  for  the  residue,  it 
would  only  go  to  feed  the  hogs.     Under  these  circumstances, 
it  would  scarcely  be  considered  worth  while  to  send  some 
hundred  miles  to  the  Atlantic  country  for  grafted  trees.    The 
nurseries  in  the  interior  are  small  establishments,  and  propa- 
gate such  varieties  as  are  most  esteemed  in  their  immediate 
neighbourhoods.    Perhaps  in  Pennsylvania  the  Rambo  (which 
Is  in  the  Chiswick  garden,  I  believe)  has  been  latterly  more 
extensively  planted  than  any  other  variety,  though  I  do  not 
know  that  it  has  much  more  than  fashion  to  recomvaewd  \\.^ 
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Each  section  of  country  has  its  own  varieties  of  firuit;  and  in 
the  state  of  Ohio,  containing  1,000,000  of  inhabitants,  I  doubt 
if  there  are  a  dozen  trees  growing  of  the  two  varieties  of  fruit 
before  referred  to,  the  Spitzemberg  and  Baldwin.  As  to  the 
improvement  of  fruit,  Nature,  in  this  her  "  grand  laboratory," 
has  done  much ;  but  might  not  art  in  Europe  do  more  ?  By 
the  intermixture  of  the  pollen,  your  friend,  Mr.  Sweet,  can  f^ 
pleasure  vary  the  shade  of  a  lily  or  the  fragrancy  of  a  rhodo- 
dendron. Were  such  unequalled  skill  directed  to  the  in»- 
provement  of  fruit,  the  happiest  consequences  must  necessarily 
result. 

After  aU,  Sir,  is  it  not  to  the  intermixture  of  the  pollen 
that  variation  in  fruit  is  to  be  attributed  ?  Take  a  fruit  tree 
of  medium  excellence ;  average  the  opinions  of  the  PomcAo* 
gical  and  Gardener^s  Magazine,  and  call  the  Hawthomden 
of  Scotland  such.  Plant  it  beyond  the  reach  of  foreign  pollen, 
and,  I  apprehend,  its  seedling  oflfepring  will  not  greatly  vary 
from  the  parent  standard ;  some  of  the  seedlings  will  produce 
better  and  some  worse  fruit.  If  those  seedlings  are  planted 
so  that  their  pollen  intermix,  the  second  generation  will 
exhibit  signs  of  further  departure  in  improvement  and  dete- 
rioration ;  and  this  variation  will  be  greater  as  the  soil,  climate, 
and  culture  are  varied :  so  that,  in  many  generations,  if  the 
pollen  be  not  permitted  to  mix,  and  the  climate  and  culture 
remain  the  same,  the  departure  from  the  parent  standard  of 
goodness  will  be  trifling;  but,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  pollen  be 
indiscriminately  mixed,  and  the  climate  and  culture  varied,^ 
the  departure  will  be  great*  In  the  orchards  of "  natural 
fruit,  '*  as  they  are  called  in  the  United  States,  a  collection  of 
apples  could  in  a  few  months  be  obtained  quite  equal  to  that 
of  the  1 200  in  your  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  Cut  bono  ? 
The  varieties  are  already  too  numerous.  As  to  apples  and 
peaches,  America  excels  Europe :  as  to  other  fruit,  Europe 
excels  America. 

We  are  making  some  attempts  at  the  culture  of  the  vine. 
In  this  country  there  are  about  200  acres  planted  with  vineSf 
after  the  manner  of  the  French  and  Germans,  3  ft.  by  4  ft. 
principally  of  the  native  species ;  which,  although  not  to  be 
compared  with  the  Fitis  vinifera  of  Europe,  perhaps  deserve  a 
more  favourable  notice  than  you  were  pleased  to  take  of  them 
in  the  Encyclopedia  qf  Plants.  There  may  be  some  hundred 
individuals  in  our  country  who  have  small  vineyards.  In  a 
year  or  two  their  petitions  will  be  on  the  tables  of  Congress, 
calling  for  an  increase  of  the  duty  on  foreign  wines.  Thki  iB 
all  the  extreme  of  folly.  Here  the  cultivation  of  the  vin^ 
for  wine,  should  not  bethought  of  for  a  centu^  to  come< 
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As  to  our  tariff  laws,  the  paper  which  you  hold  in  your  hand 
is  of  American  manufacture ;  it  costs  5  dollars  per  ream,  and 
there  is  no  duty  upon  its  manufacture.  Here,  within  40  miles 
of  the  Atlantic  waters,  and  within  ten  of  a  navigable  rivcr^ 
Z^a  Mays  (Indian  corn)  may  be  bought  in  any  quantity  at 
30  cents  per  busheL  Sixteen  bushels  and  two  thirds  of 
com  will  only  buy  a  ream  of  coarse  paper  !  O  that  the  tariff 
and  com  laws  were  with  the  errors  which  gave  them  exist- 
ence !  Here  public  opinion  is  fast  gaining  upon  the  protection 
polia/f  as  it  is  called,  and  the  tariff  must  ere  long  give  way.  Is 
it  so  with  regard  to  the  com  laws  in  England  ?  I  have  a  set 
of  your  works,  the  perusal  of  which  has  afforded  me  much 
pleasure.  I  trust  the. liberal  opinions  you  have  frequently 
advanced  upon  these  subjects  are  held  by  many  in  your 
country.  I  hope  we  will  live  to  see  the  day  when  England 
and  America  will  act  in  accordance  with  their  real  interests. 

Yours,  &c. 
Yorh^  Pennsylvania^  May  1.  1830.  J.  L^ 


Art.  XXII.     On  the  Diseases  of  Fruit  Trees  in  America^ 

By  j£SS£  BuEL,  Esq. 

Sir, 

Our  fruit  trees  are  subject  to  some  diseases,  which  do  not 
seem  to  trouble  the  European  gardener  and  orchardist.     I 
shall  notice  a  few  of  them,  in  the  hope  that  you,  or  some  of 
your  correspondents,  may  aid  us  in  discovering  the  cause  and 
cure. 

The  plum  and  morello  cherry  trees  are  disfigured  and 
destroyed  by  a  species  of  gangrene.  The  limbs  of  these 
trees,  and  the  trunks,  when  small,  swell,  crack,  and  exhibit 
irregular  tumours,  of  a  spongy  (^pearance,  which  are  first 
green,  but  change  to  a  black  colour.  The  branch  soon  dies  ; 
the  sap  seems  to  become  vitiated,  and,  if  the  diseased  parts 
are  not  amputated,  the  entire  tree  generally  fails  in  one  or 
two  seasons.  An  insect,  in  its  larva  state,  is  generally  found 
in  the  recent  tumours,  which  Professor  Peck  has  denominated 
the  Rhynchse^'nus  cerasi;  the  same,  he  thinks,  which  occa- 
sions the  fall  of  peaches^  apricots,  and  plums  (a  formidable 
evil  here),  by  the  larva  eating  into  the  kernel  of  those  fruits 
long  ere  they  have  attained  their  growth ;  or  another  species 
of  the  same  genus.  The  first  conclusion  is  probably  not 
correct ;  for  the  fruity  in  many  localities,  is  destroyed,  wher^ 
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the  trees  have  continued  healthy.  The  only  efficient  remedy 
that  I  am  advised  of,  is  to  cut  off  and  burn  the  affected  parts. 
All  of  our  stone  and  many  of  our  seed  fruits  are  grievously 
iinured  by  insects,  which  prey  upon  them  in  the  early  stage 
of  their  growth,  and  cause  them  to  drop.  Although  we  can 
identify  the  enemy,  we  are  without  the  means  of  repelling  his 
attacks* 

-  We  have  lost  many  of  our  pear  trees  by  what  is  here 
termed  the  blight.  The  disease  is  generally  first  discovered 
upon  the  smaller  branches,  often  at  a  distance  from  their 
extremities,  by  the  leaves  and  bark,  at  a  particular  point, 
becoming  black  and  dead.  The  foliage  and  wood  above 
appear  fresh  and  green  for  some  days.  At  other  times,  the 
bark  upon  the  trunk,  or  at  the  junction  of  the  main  branches, 
becomes  dead  in  irregular  blotches,  contracts,  and  ultimately 
separates  from  the  wood.  In  three  instances,  this  season,  I 
have  found  a  circle  of  bark  upon  the  trunJc  wholly  dead, 
while  all  above  appeared  healthy  and  vigorous.  The  seat  of 
the  disease  seems  to  be  in  the  cambium,  or  elaborated  sap, 
which  becomes  a  medium  for  its  extension.  The  progress  of 
the  disease  is  rapid,  in  proportion  to  the  vigour  of  growth  in 
the  tree;  rich  soils  and  wet  seasons  being  most  prejudicial.  The 
evil  is  confined  to  no  soil  or  situation,  though  it  is  less  preva- 
lent in  stiff  grounds  and  grass  lands.  The  apple  and  quince 
appear  to  be  generally  though  less  seriously  affected.  Some 
pretend  to  trace  the  evil  to  an  insect,  the  Scoljrtus  pyri ;  yet 
my  observations  have  tended  rather  to  multiply  than  to  dis- 
sipate the  doubts  which  I  have  had  as  to  the  cause  of  the 
malady. 

The  gooseberry  and  the  grape,  particularly  the  foreign 
varieties  of  the  latter,  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  mil- 
dew, when  partially  gi'own ;  and  three  fifths  of  these  crops 
are  thus  usually  lost. 

A  subscription  is  circulating  among  us  to  raise  2000  dollars, 
to  be  awarded  as  a  premium  for  the  discovery  of  a  preventive 
of  the  depredations  of  insects  upon  our  stone  fruit.  Any 
thing  you  can  offer,  therefore,  upon  the  subject  of  the  preced- 
ing remarks,  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  your  American 
readers,  of  whom  there  are  many,  and  the  number  is  likely  to 
increase  as  we  advance  in  horticultural  improvement.  Your 
publications  are  much  sought  after,  and  highly  valued.  The 
Society  of  this  place,  of  which  I  am  president,  subscribes  to 
your  Magazine.  We  have  in  this  state  six  horticultural 
societies.  The  subjects  of  education  and  rural  improvement 
are  the  popular  topics  of  the  day.  We  have  a  respectabis 
Lyceum  in  this  city,  which  has  published  a  volume  of  Trans^ 
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actionSf  consisting  of  original  papers  in  relation  to  the  natural 
sciences*  The  volume  will  be  sent  to  you  if  you  desire  it. 
I  was  disappointed  in  not  finding  a  descriptive  catalogue  of 
fruits  in  your  Ena/clopcedia  of  Plants.  I  think  you  promised 
one.     Cannot  you  send  me  such  a  catalogue  ? 

In  a  former  letter  I  took  the  liberty  of  requesting  your 
good  offices  in  establishing  a  correspondence  with  some 
respectable  nurseryman  of  your  country ;  and  I  believe  I  have 
occasionally  sent  you  some  cuttings  of  fruit,  and  pamphlets 
that  I  thought  would  be  interesting.  I  have  made  like  com- 
munications to  the  Horticultural  Society.  I  have  not  yet 
had  the  satisfaction  of  learning,  from  you  or  from  Mr.  Sabine, 
whether  my  cuttings  or  my  requests  have  ever  reached  their 
designed  destination.  We  have  probably  the  best  location 
for  a  nursery  in  the  Union,  and  the  demands  upon  it  exceed 
our  means  of  supply.  We  are  anxious  to  give  it  a  character 
equal  to  its  advantages  of  location,  and  to  enrich  it  with  all 
the  finer  fruits  of  Europe.  It  is  the  importance  of  obtaining 
a  correspondent  on  whom  we  can  rely,  that  induces  me  to 
renew  my  importunities  for  your  aid  in  this  matter.  Mr. 
Saul  of  Lancaster  has  encouraged  us  to  hope  that  we  shall 
receive  some  gi'afts  from  you,  through  him,  in  the  spring. 
Such  a  favour  would  be  particularly  acceptable.  We  have 
commissioned  Mr.  Gordon,  a  correspondent  of  your  Maga- 
zine, who  proposes  to  visit  New  York,  to  bring  us  several 
articles,  particularly  for  the  green-house ;  and,  as  he  will  pro- 
bably see  you,  you  may  commit  to  his  charge  any  communi- 
cation you  may  have  to  make.  Command  me  freely  whenever 
I  can  render  you  service. 

I  am,  Sir,  &c. 
Albany^  Dec.  20.  1830.  Jesse  Buel. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  the  volume  alluded  to.  We 
did  not,  to  the  best  of  our  recollection,  promise  a  Catalogue 
of  Fruits  in  our  Encyclopcedia  of  Plants  ;  in  our  H&rtus  Bri^ 
tannicus  we  did,  and  had  it  in  part  prepared,  but  found  it 
would  render  the  work  too  expensive.  A  better  European  ca- 
talogue of  fruits  than  has  ever  yet  appeared  will  be  published 
in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  spring  or  summer,  by  the  Horti- 
cultural Society  of  London.  It  will  contain  short  descriptions 
and  synonymes ;  and  scions  of  all  the  sorts  may  be  obtained 
by  any  nurserym^m,  either  in  Europe  or  in  America,  on 
application,  free  of  expense,  to  the  Horticultural  Society. 

With  respect  to  the  cuttings  of  fruit  trees,  and  the  pam- 
phlets, mentioned  by  our  much-esteemed  correspondent,  we 
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do  not  recollect  to  hare  received  any  of  the  former,  and  but 
one  quarto  pamphlet,  containing  a  printed  letter  addressed  to 
us,  which  we  shall  answer  through  the  same  source.  As  some 
of  our  correspondents  in  America  seem  to  think  that  we  are 
in  the  nursery  business,  we  think  it  right  to  inform  them  that 
this  is  not  the  case,  and  that  therefore  we  are  not  the  fittest 
persons  either  to  send  grafts  to,  or  to  receive  them  from.  We 
recommend  Mr.  Charlwood,  of  Covent  Garden  Market,  for 
this  purpose,  in  preference  to  all  others  ;  he  having  been  in 
America,  and  being  in  constant  correspondence  with  Messrs. 
Thorburn  of  New  York,  Most  willingly  should  we  under- 
take to  collect  and  send  off  cuttings  to  our  American  friends, 
did  our  time  permit,  or  were  our  means  adequate  to  the  main- 
tenance of  a  sufficient  number  of  assistants  to  effect  this,  and 
various  other  objects  connected  with  America,  in  which  we 
take  a  deep  interest :  but  our  case  cannot  be  bettered  in  this 
respect ;  though  some  future  editor  of  the  Gardener's  Maga*- 
zine  may  be  differently  circumstanced.  To  be  able  to  live  at 
all,  in  this  country,  is  too  engrossing  a  business,  to  allow  of 
much  else  occupying  the  time  than  the  means  by  which  we 
get  our  daily  bread. 

We  can  only  promise  one  thing,  and  that  is,  regularity 
in  answering  correspondents,  either  in  our  Magazines  or  by 
private  letters.  A  portion  of  the  above  communication  of 
Judge  Buel  may  probably  have  been  intended  more  as  private 
than  public,  but  we  have  thought  it  better  to  answer  it  in  this 
way,  in  order  to  make  certain  of  its  meeting  the  eyes  of  our 
correspondent.  —  Cond, 


Art.  XXIII.    On  protecting  the  Blossoms  of  Fruit  Trees,  on  Walls, 
from  Frost.     By  Mr.  David  Cameron,  A.L.S.,  late  of  Bury 
Hill,  now  of  the  Birmingham  Garden. 

Sir, 

The  method  of  protecting  fruit  trees  when  in  blossom 
upon  the  walls,  which  I  some  time  ago  promised  to  send  you, 
is  very  simple  as  well  as  effectual,  and  has  been  practised  in 
this  garden  for  a  number  of  years. 

We  take  either  young  birch  trees  or  strong  birch  copse 
which  are  of  the  same  height  as  the  walls,  the  mller  of  small 
spray  shoots  the  better.  The  branches  are  trimmed  off  from 
that  side  of  them  designed  to  be  next  the  wall,  against  which 
they  are  placed  upright.  One  man  holds  them  there,  whilst 
another  spreads  out  the  branches  thin,  and  fastens  them  to  it 
with  a  few  nails  and  shreds.     This  operation  is  continued 
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along  the  wall  till  the  whole  is  covered  :  any  small  vacancies 
remaining  uncovered  are  also  filled  up  by  nailing  in  a  few  of 
the  small  branches  formerly  cut  off.  Three  pieces  of  rope 
yam  are  then  run  along  the  wall,  one  of  them  near  the  bot- 
tom, another  along  the  middle,  and  one  near  the  top.  The 
rope  yam  is  fastened  by  nails,  at  every  5  ft.  or  6  ft.,  to  keep 
the  birch  in  its  place  and  close  to  the  wall.  Wlien  all  is 
finished,  the  small  spray  projects  about  1  ft.  from  the  wall, 
afibrding  sufficient  protection  to  the  blossom  against  frost 
during  the  night,  and  also  a  partial  shade  from  the  scorching 
sun  during  those  clear  and  hot  days  in  March  and  April  which 
frequently  succeed  cold  and  frosty  nights  at  that  season,  and 
whieJi  even  do  more  injury  during  the  day  to  peach  and  nec- 
tarine trees  upon  south  walls,  in  low  situations,  than  the  frost 
does  during  the  night.  The  birch  also  prevents  a  current  of 
air  from  passing  along  the  surface  of  the  wall ;  whereas,  if 
canvass  or  other  close  covering  be  used,  however  closely  it  may 
be  fitted  to  the  wall  at  the  two  extremities,  it  always  has  a 
current  of  air  passing  between  it  and  the  wall.  The  birch  is 
put  up  before  the  blossoms  open,  and  is  not  removed  before 
the  latter  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June,  according  to  the 
state  of  the  weather  at  that  time.  When  once  the  birch  is 
got  ready,  the  walls  are  covered  as  soon  as  they  could  be  with 
netting,  and  the  birch  is  removed  in  much  less  time  than  net- 
ting could  be  taken  down.  Where  birch  cannot  be  procured, 
hazel  would  be  a  tolerable  substitute*for  it. 

J  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Bury  mil  Garden^  Feb.  13.  1831.  David  Cam^ronw 


Art.  XXIV.      On  planting  Fruit    Trees  on  poor  Soils  ajid  in 
exposed  Situations,     By  Mr.  Robert  Hiver. 

Sir, 
In  these  times  of  distress,  it  becomes  the  proprietor  of 
every  piece  of  land  to  make  the  most  of  it ;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  those  possessed  of  knowledge  or  experience  in  farming  or 
gardening,  to  show  to  others  how  it  may  be  cultivated  to  the 
best  advantage.  Under  this  consideration,  I  have  been  in- 
duced to  send  you  some  observations  relating  to  situations 
very  suitable  for  orchards,  which  have  been  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  most  inimical  for  the  purpose.  I  fear  that  it  is 
difficult  to  write  any  thing  for  the  Magazine  that  will  give 
satisfaction,  and  many  may  reject  what  I  am  now  going  to 
recommend ;  but  let  it  be  remembered  that  a  single  truth  is 
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worth  five  thousand  arguments  or  opinions,  and  those  who 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  reasoning  may  sometimes  be  convinced 
by  facts. 

All  the  authors  that  I  have  read,  who  have  written  on  or- 
chards, have  recommended  deep  soils  on  sheltered  places ;  but 
much  experience  has  convinced  me  that  bleak  and  barren 
sites,  in  many  instances,  will  be  found  equally  good,  if  not 
better.  Some  of  the  most  old,  healthy,  and  fruitful  apple 
trees  I  ever  saw  grew  in  an  exposed  quarry ;  where,  when 
they  first  planted  the  trees,  it  is  difiicult  to  conceive  how  they 
could  cov^  the  roots.  I  have  also  resided  many  years  in  the 
vicinity^f  an  exceedingly  fruitful  orchard,  situated  on  a  sterile 
sandy  bank  facing  the  north-east,  the  soil  of  which  was  so 
shallow  and  poor  that  common  vegetables  could  scarcely  live 
upon  it ;  yet  the  crops  of  fruit  were  uniformly  fine.  I  could 
mention  various  others,  but  this  may  suffice  to  show  that 
much  good  may  result  from  planting  such  places.  Many  of 
the  isolated  cottages  of  the  poor  stand  upon  the  sides  of  glens, 
where  considerable  portions  of  ground  lie  by  them  covered 
with  nothing  but  weeds  and  brambles,  which  might  be  advan- 
tageously employed  as  fruit  gardens.  There  are  many  steep 
surfaces,  old  quarries,  and  rocky  places,  no  matter  how  bleakly 
exposed,  that  cannot  be  otherwise  cultivated,  which  would,  I 
am  confident,  make  eligible  situations  for  orchards.  Trees  so 
circumstanced  come  into  bearing  much  earlier,  live  long,  and 
seldom  moss  or  canker.  They  cannot  possibly  generate  too 
much  sap ;  whilst  robust  trees  in  rich  deep  soils  are  like  over- 
fed human  beings,  whose  impure  blood  covers  their  skin 
with  scabs  and  ulcers.  It  has  been  proverbially  said  of  old 
trees,  when  they  grow  weak,  they  bear  themselves  to  death  ; 
and  that  they  will  bring  fruit,  in  defiance  of  the  weather,  when 
strong  healthy  trees  in  the  same  seasons  will  be  quite  barren. 
This  arises,  in  my  opinion,  from  better  ripened  wood,  and, 
consequently,  better  farina  and  parts  of  fructification ;  and 
not,  as  frequently  supposed,  from  the  actual  debility  of  the 
tree. 

I  have  long  been  satisfied  that  the  blossoms  and  young 
fruit  of  apple  and  pear  trees  suffer  more  from  the  larva  of 
the  Phalae^nae  than  from  wet  or  frosty  weather.  These  trees, 
in  well  sheltered  places,  are  generally  found  much  infested  by 
caterpillars ;  whilst,  in  bleak  and  exposed  orchards,  they  are 
comparatively  free  from  them.  Apple  trees  are  often  greatly 
injured  by  the  nut  bushes  and  thorn  hedges  that  are  planted 
to  shelter  them,  because  they  entice  Phalae^'naB.  I  remember 
some  years  ago,  when  passing  round  the  Vauxhall  forcing- 
garden  with  the  late  Mr.  Andrews,  the  fruit  of  several  pear 
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trees  which  had  been  well  loaded  had  all  fallen  off:  this  he 
attributed  to  bad  weather.  I  offered  to  convince  him  that  it 
was  not  the  case ;  and  cut  a  few  fruit  open,  each  of  which  con- 
tained a  maggot.  Mr.  Andrews  felt  offended  at  this,  and  said 
that  gardeners  called  there  only  to  ridicule  his  things,  though 
they  knew  nothing  in  the  country  whence  they  came,  but  to 
drink  tea  and  ale  in  the  servants'  hall,  and  crack  jokes  with 
ladies'  maids  and  coachmen. 

ITiese  few  observations  I  consider  to  be  of  some  import- 
ance to  horticulture,  whatever  opposition  they  may  meet  with 
from  your  readers.  It  may,  however,  be  objected  that  they 
are  not  applicable  to  Scotland  or  the  northern  parts  of  the 
kingdom ;  but  this  I  know,  that  as  fine  apples  are  grown  in 
the  cold  counties  and  outskirts  of  Scotland  as  are  to  be  met 
with  in  any  part  of  England. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Dfc.  21.1830.  R.  HiVER. 


Art.  XXV.    On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Fig.    By  Mr.  W.  Pearson. 

Sir, 
I  HAVE  observed  some  notices  about  fig  trees  in  your  Ma- 
gazine, but  very  little  about  their  culture  or  management. 
Allow  me,  therefore,  to  send  you  a  few  remarks  on  the  pro- 
duction of  that  most  salubrious  fruit,  the  fig.  I  have  now 
had  the  management  of  fig  trees  at  this  place  for  upwards  of 
fourteen  years,  and  will  venture  to  say  that  there  are  none 
finer  in  Scotland.  Indeed,  I  am  warranted  in  saying  so  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society,  who 
has  seen  the  fruit  gain  the  Society's  silver  medal  twice  in  the 
course  of  four  years.  The  trees  are  situated  against  a  common 
wall,  with  a  south-east  aspect,  the  length  of  wall  which  the 
three  oldest  trees  cover  is  76  ft.  by  14J  ft.  high,  with  a  cope 
which  projects  15  in.;  and  is  set  at  an  angle  of  45°,  or  nearly. 
The  border  consists  of  a  deep  black  rich  loam,  rather  light. 
The  kinds  are,  the  brown  and  black  Ischia;  the  former  I 
consider  the  best  fig,  for  it  ripens  much  more  easily,  grows 
much  larger,  and  is  better  flavoured  than  the  black.  I  have 
known  many  of  them  to  weigh  from  6  to  7i  ounces  each. 
I  have  seldom  known  these  trees  to  come  short  of  a  good 
crop,  except  this  year,  which  I  impute  to  the  severe  frosts  in 
April  and  May,  and  the  cold  wet  summer  throughout,  wliich 
caused  the  most  of  the  fruit  to  fall  from  the  trees ;  however, 
those  that  remained  of  the  brown  Ischia  have  swelled  and 
ripened  well. 
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Now,  Sir,  the  following  lis  my  mode  of  managing  fig  trees. 
About  the  middle  of  November  I  prune  and  nail  them,  being 
careful  to  cut  away  all  those  shoots  which  have  reached  the 
top  of  the  wall,  on  purpose  to  give  those  place  that  are  in 
their  rear ;  by  this  means  I  keep  up  a  supply  of  young  wood 
through  the  whole  tree,  from  bottom  to  top,  laying  in  the 
branches  thin  and  regular,  because,  if  too  thick,  they  will  do 
no  good.  Having  finished  the  pruning  and  nailing,  I  proceed 
to  the  forests,  and  there  procure  ai  quantity  of  spruce  fir 
branches,  and  with  them  I  cover  the  trees  all  over,  one  branch 
thick ;  those  branches  afford  sufficient  protection  to  the  young 
shoots  all  winter,  and  in  the  spring  their  foliage  begins  tQ 
drop  off  by  degrees,  so  that  the  trees  get  naturalised  to  the 
season  by  a  process  much  nicer  than  the  hand  of  man  could 
effect  by  any  other  means.  By  the  10th  of  May  every  leaf 
has  dropped  from  the  fir  branches,  just  when  the  fig  begins 
to  put  forth  her  leaves.  I  then  remove  the  skeleton  branches, 
and  give  the  trees  a  complete  washing  with  water,  by  means 
of  the  garden  engine,  to  clear  them  of  all  the  decayed  leaves 
of  the  fir  which  lodge  about  the  trees  and  crevices  of  the 
wall.  Silver  fir  will  not  do,  because  they  retain  their  foliage 
much  longer  than  the  spruce.  In  July  I  proceed  to  the  sum- 
mer pruning  and  nailing ;  I  then  cut  away  all  those  shoots 
which  I  consider  will  not  be  wanted  to  furnish  the  tree  at  the 
winter  nailing,  the  remaining  young  wood  I  nail  close  to  the 
wall,  and  expose  as  much  as  possible  the  fruit  to  the  sun. 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  watering  of  figs,  which  I  consider  the 
most  essential  part  (for  it  is  my  firm  opinion  that  they  cannot 
be  brought  to  perfection  without  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  at 
the  root),  I  once  heard  a  nobleman  say  that  he  always  thought 
the  fig  tree. to  be  partly  aquatic.  I  was  more  confirmed  in 
this  opinion  after  perusing  a  treatise  on  figs  written  in  the 
south  of  France  in  the  sixteenth  century  (if  I  recollect  right), 
the  author  of  which  says,  "  We  place  small  cisterns  under  the 
fig  trees,  and  into  them  we  put  the  ends  of  a  quantity  of 
worsted  threads,  and  then  conduct  them  through  among  the 
branches,  bringing  the  other  ends  down  to  the  ground,  a 
little  lower  than  those  in  the  cistern ;  and  by  this  means  the 
capillary  attraction  is  set  to  work,  diffusing  moisture  among 
the  branches^  and  also  dropping  down  upon  the  roots."  The 
author  concludes  his  remarks  by  stating,  that  fig  trees  should 
never  be  put  into  the  hands  of  a  sluggish  gardener.  The 
above  process  was  exemplified  in  the  fig  trees  at  this  place ; 
for,  until  these  last  two  years,  the  wall  which  they  occupy  was 
the  back  wall  of  a  stable,  now  cleared  away,  the  roof  of  which 
always  rained  on  the  trees  when  the  clouds  rained  on  it. 
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Consider  the  quantity  of  water  that  fell  on  these  trees  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  also  consider  the  fine  fruit  which  they 
produced.  Now  the  case  is  quite  altered ;  for,  in  place  of 
being  exposed,  as  formerly,  to  plenty  of  water,  they  are  com* 
pletely  shut  out  from  it  by  the  cope  which  I  have  already 
described.  This  cope  was  recommended  by  Sir  Alexander 
Hope,  to  whom  we  are  much  indebted  for  many  valuable  dis* 
coveries  in  horticulture.  I  did  not  much  like  it  at  first,  but 
am  now  convinced  that  it  is  of  use  during  the  ripening  season ; 
namely,  August,  September,  and  October ;  and  it  only  adds 
to  my  labour  during  the  spring  and  summer  months,  in 
attending  to  them  with  water,  which  ought  to  be  as  soft  as 
possible  ;  soapy  water,  from  the  washing-house,  being  prefer- 
able. I  said  above  that  we  had  lost  our  crop  this  season, 
owing  to  cold  and  wet,  I  should  only  have  said  cold,  for  we 
have  not  had  too  much  wet  for  fig  trees  if  we  had  had  heat 
along  with  it.  The  age  of  the  fig  trees  in  question  is  not 
known,  but  I  am  told  by  some  old  residents  that  they  were 
large  trees  in  1746. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 
Ormiston  Hall^  Oct.  22.  1830.  William  Pearson* 


Art.  XXVI.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Pear,  tvith  Remarks  on  Mr* 
Hivers  Practice,     By  Mr.  B.  Saunders,  Nurseryman,  Jersey. 

Sir, 

I  hope  that  Mr.  Hiver  does  not  consider  the  observations 
I  made  on  his  article  on  pears,  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  53.,  as  ema^ 
nating  from  a  spirit  of  criticism,  or  a  wish  to  condemn  hia 
system :  on  the  contrary,  my  object  was  to  obtain  further  in- 
formation on  a  subject  in  which  I  take  much  interest,  and 
with  which  he  appears  to  be  so  thoroughly  conversant. 

Residing,  as  I  do,  on  an  island  celebrated  for  its  produc- 
tion of  fine  fruit,  particularly  of  the  pear  kind ;  where  every 
cultivator,  to  a  certain  extent,  prides  himself  in  rivalling  his 
neighbours  in  his  productions ;  and  where,  from  our  contiguity 
and  constant  communication  with  France  and  other  parts  of 
the  Continent,  we  have  frequent  opportunities  of  obtaining 
new  sorts  ;  I  have,  within  the  last  twelve  years,  been  enabled 
to  prove  the  qualities  of  a  vast  variety,  as  well  as  to  study 
their  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  cultivation. 

To  be  minute  in  the  detail  of  the  relative  merits  of  each 
sort  would  create  matter  too  voluminous  for  insertion  here ; 
and,  at  the  present  moment,  would  be  a  task  that  would  in- 
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fringe  too  much  on  my  professional  occupations.  According, 
however,  to  promise,  I  subjoin  a  list  of  such  sorts  as  I  deem 
worthy  in  every  respect  of  cultivation ;  classing  them  as  sum- 
mer, autumn,  and  winter  fruits. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  River's  practice,  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  differ  from  him  in  his  mode  of  shortening  the  breast  wood 
in  the  summer  to  two  or  three  eyes,  which  occasions  fresh 
shoots,  and  impoverishes  the  tree  to  no  purpose.  A  better 
plan  is,  either  to  displace  them  entirely  when  young,  or,  as  I 
nave  sometimes  practised  on  very  luxuriant  trees  where  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  fi-uit  spurs,  to  break,  in  the  month  of 
July,  the  foreright  shoots  nearly  through  to  within  five  or  six 
eyes  of  the  bottom,  leaving  the  upper  extremity  suspended 
SIX  or  eight  weeks.  This  impedes  the  communication  of  the 
two  saps,  and  prevents  a  second  shoot ;  the  eyes  at  the  base 
most  frequently  forming  themselves  into  fruit-bearing  spurs 
for  the  following  season. 

Your  worthy  correspondent  seems  also  to  condemn  the 
winter  pruning  of  pears.  His  practice  is  undoubtedly  good 
as  far  as  it  regards  trees  trained  against  walls  or  espaliers, 
but  will  not  do  for  trees  trained  en  quenouille  or  en  pyramide. 
These  require  an  annual  winter  pruning  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
every  shoot  must  be  shortened  according  to  its  strength,  not 
only  to  keep  the  tree  in  its  proper  shape,  but  also  to  induce 
a  supply  of  fruit-spurs  near  the  body,  which  protects  the 
fruit  from  being  blown  off  or  otherwise  injured  by  the  au- 
tumnal winds,  and  prolongs  the  life  of  the  tree  in  a  healthy 
fruitful  state,  many  years. 

Of  the  different  sorts  of  stocks,  I  have  found  the  Portugal 
quince  answer  remarkably  well  for  most  of  our  free-growing 
kinds  of  pears :  in  particular,  if  the  soil  be  deep  and  good, 
and  the  bottom  not  too  dry,  they  shoot  freely,  and  in  a  short 
time  afler  planting  produce  abundance  of  superior-flavoured 
fruit.  Even  weaker-growing  sorts  are  valuable  on  these 
stocks  ;  as,  where  the  garden  is  limited,  and  variety  required, 
a  double  or  even  triple  quantity  may  be  planted,  a  great 
object  to  some  cultivators.  There  are,  however,  several  sorts 
which  do  not  unite  well  on  this  stock,  but  this  may  be  over- 
come by  double  graflins;  for  this  purpose,  the  Beurr6, 
Doyenn^  Virgoleuse,  and  Swan's  egg,  are  recommended ; 
but  free  stocks  are  much  preferable  where  the  soil  is  high  and 
dry. 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Bernard  Saundsrs. 
Nursery^  Jersey  Nov.  1.  i8da. 
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LIST  OF 

Summer, 

Green  Chisel. 

Madel^e,  or  Citron  des  Cannes. 
Juneadng. 
*Ciiisse  Madame. 
Jargonelle. 
Epargne. 
Winc&or. 

Bergamotte,  summer. 
♦Franc-Real. 
E'pine  d'ete. 
-  £j)ine  rose. 
Qiunge  tulipee. 
Ah  I  mon  Dieu. 
Belle  de  Bruxelles. 
Caillot  rosat  d'et^. 
Citron  panache. 
Mansuette. 

AtUumn, 

Beurr^  d'Amaulis. 

*Beurr^  de  Capiaumont. 

Beurre  Romaine. 

♦Beurre  dore. 

♦Beurre  rouge. 
*  Bezi  de  Montigny. 

Mouille  bouche. 
.  Leche-fiiande* 
.  Louise  bonne. 

♦Gracioli. 

♦Duchesse  d'AngotiMme. 

Bon  Chretien  musque. 

♦Gansell's  Bergamotte. 

Messire  Jean. 

Gloux  morceaux. 

Franchipane. 

Verte  longue. 

Seville. 

Sucre  vert. 


PEARS. 

Bezi  d'Echasserle. 
♦Doyenne  blanc. 
♦Doyenn^  gris. 
Culotte  de  Suisse. 
Autumn  Bergamotte. 
Swiss  Bergamotte. 
♦Crassane. 
♦Marie  Louise. 
Swan's  egg. 
Martin  Sec. 
Bishop's  thumb. 
♦Petit  rousselet. 

JVmier, 

♦Chaumontel. 

♦Bon  Chretien  d'Auch. 

♦Beurre  d'Astrasie. 

♦Beurre  d'Aremberg. 

♦Beurre  d'hiver. 

♦Colmar. 

♦Passe-Colmar. 

♦Colmar  dore. 

E'^pine  d'hiver. 

♦Royale  d'hiver. 

♦St.  Germain. 

♦Passe  St.  Germain. 

Angelique  de  Bourdeaux. 

Bergamotte  de  Soulers. 

♦Bergamotte  de  la  Pentecote. 

Bezi  de  Caissoy. 

JBaking  Peart, 

♦Bon  Chretien  d'hiver. 

♦Bon  Chretien  Turc. 

Bon  Chretien  d'Espagne. 

Tresor  d'hiver. 

Gilogii. 

♦Belle  de  Jersey. 

Poire  de  livre. 


Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  must  have  a  wall;  the 
others  will  do  well  against  trellis,  or  trained  ui  quenouille 
and  pjrramidal  shapes,  —  B,  »S« 


Art.  XXVII.      On  providing  a  Succession  qfthe  hest^voured 

Gooseberries.     By  B.,  Coventry. 

Sir, 

I  HAPPEN  to  be  possessed  of  so  vulgar  a  taste  as  to  think  a 

good  gooseberry,  eaten  fresh  from  the  tree,  and  in  perfection, 

one  of  the  very  best  and  most  grateful  fruits  that  can  be  pro- 

duced  in  this  country.     It  is,  moreover^  an  abundant  and  a 
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ivholesome  fruit,  so  that  it  may  be  indulged  in  freely  without 
stint,  and  without  fear  of  any  ill  consequences^.  Being,  like 
your  correspondent,  Mr.  Vallance  (Vol.  VI.  p.  727. )>  a  great 
admirer  of  the  gooseberry,  I  entirely  concur  with  him  in  the 
sensible  plan  which  he  is  anxious  to  adopt,  of  cultivating  dif- 
ferent kinds,  "  that  will  come  in  succession  from  a  very  early 
to  a  very  late  period,"  in  order  that  the  fruit  may  be  enjoyed 
for  the  longest  possible  period.  Indeed,  it  had  repeatedly 
occurred  to  me,  previously  to  my  seeing  his  communication, 
that  although  the  best  sorts  are  (as  it  seems  to  me)  few  in 
number,  and  may  be  reduced  to  a  very  short  list,  still,  any 
variety  which  ripens  its  fruit  either  very  early  or  very  late, 
is,  if  on  that  account  only,  a  desirable  acquisition,  and  worthy 
of  cultivation,  in  as  much  as  it  prolongs  the  time  in  which  the 
fruit  is  in  season. 

Much  confusion  and  uncertainty  seem  to  prevail  about  the 
names  of  gooseberries ;  many  different  sorts  often  passing 
under  the  same  names,  and  again  one  and  the  same  sort  under 
different  names.  I  am  by  no  means  certain  that  I  know  the 
names  of  any  correctly.  There  are  two  kinds  which,  in  my 
estimation,  are  preferable  to  all  others  for  dessert,  and  with 
which  alone  I  am  satisfied  so  long  as  they  remain  in  season. 
The  tw^  are  known  to  me  by  the  names  of  the  champagne  (or 
rumbullion  *)  and  the  green  gage.  Being  doubtful,  however, 
of  the  correctness  of  these  names,  and  uncertain  whether  the 
sorts  may  not  frequently  pass  by  some  other,  I  will  endeavour 
to  describe  the  fruits  themselves.  The  first,  the  champagne, 
bears  a  moderate-sized  berry,  of  an  oblong  shape,  and  exceed- 
ingly high  flavour,  hairy,  dark  red,  almost  black  when  dead 
ripe,  at  which  time  it  is  oflten  suffused  with  a  bloom  like  that 
of  a  plum.  This,  which  is  a  very  common  sort,  is,  to  my 
taste,  by  far  the  best  gooseberry  I  am  acquainted  with  ;  it  is 
also  an  exceedingly  good  fruit  for  culinary  purposes,  and  has 
the  merit,  too,  of  being  a  very  great  bearer.  The  bush  will 
grow  to  a  large  size,  with  strong  upright  shoots,  invariably 
more  or  less  perpendicular  like  those  of  an  osier.  The  fruit 
of  the  second  sort  (the  green  gage)  is  rather  small,  round, 
hairy,  of  a  dull  green  colour,  exceedingly  sweet  and  luscious, 
and  partakes  of  the  flavour  of  the  plum  from  which  it 
derives  its  name.  This  is  by  no  means  so  great  a  bearer  as 
the  champagne ;  and  the  berries,  though  covered  with  a  very 
firm  skin,  are  unfortunately  particularly  liable  to  crack  with 
rain.  The  bush  is  low,  with  shoots  having  a  tendency  to 
arch  towards  the  ground.  Neither  of  the  above  sorts  are 
remarkable  for  being  early  or  late,  both  ripening  their  fruit 

*  Query  Rambouiilet  ?- 
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about  the  usual  gooseberry  season.  I  will  raention  a  third 
sort,  which,  though  not  to  be  compared  with  either  of  the 
above  described  in  point  of  flavour  and  intrinsic  merit,  is  yet 
valuable  and  well  worthy  of  cultivation,  from  the  circumstance 
of  its  coming  into  season  the  latest  of  any  I  happen  to  be 
acquainted  with.  I  never  heard  any  name  assigned  to  it; 
but  it  may  perhaps  be  known  to  cultivators  by  the  following 
brief  description :  the  berry  is  of  a  moderate  size,  larger  than 
the  champagne  (and  quite  as  large  as  any  gooseberry  need 
be  *),  rather  oblong,  smooth,  and  assuming  a  bright  red 
colour  as  early  almost  as  any  begin  to  turn,  but  not  ripening 
nor  attaining  its  fujl  flavour  till  late  in  the  season,  when  it 
becomes  of  a  very  dark  red,  approaching  to  black ;  the  skin 
is  firm  and  tough ;  and  whether  it  be  owing  to  this  circum- 
stance, or  to  its  ripening  later  than  most  others,  it  is  generally 
the  last  gooseberry  that  is  attacked  by  the  wasps,  and  even 
when  full  ripe  will  often  remain  almost  untouched  by  those 
pests  after  all  others  have  been  devoured.  The  bush,  which 
is  a  great  bearer,  forms  arching  shoots. 

Should  your  correspondent  Mr.  Vallance  be  desirous  of 
cultivating  either  of  the  above  gooseberries,  which,  I  must 
add,  are  neither  new  nor  (I  believe)  uncommon,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  supply  you  with  cuttings  for  his  use.  I  have  heard 
much  in  praise  of  the  Warrington;  but  what  I  have  received 

♦  I  shall,  perhaps,  incur  the  disapprobation  of  the  Fancy,  and  such  as 
frequent  gooseberry  feasts,  when  I  make  the  remark,  that  the  large  prizQ 
gooseberries  (crown  bobs,  roaring  Uons,  top  sawyers,  &c.  &c.)  are  for  the 
most  part  very  inferior  to  the  smaller  ones,  for  the  table  at  least,  if  not  for 
preserving  also,  and  are  calculated  rather  to  gratify  the  eye  than  the  palate. 
In  this  opinion  I  am  not  singular ;  for  many  of  those  who  cultivate  the  large 
sorts  are  yet  ready  to  acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the  smaller  ones. 
I  once  knew  an  old  nailer  in  Staffordshire,  a  great  florist,  who  appropriated 
a  considerable  portion  of  his  garden  to  the  cultivation  of  gooseberries,  by 
which  he  made  a  surprising  sum  of  money  in  the  year,  —  more,  indeed, 
than  he  liked  to  acknowledge,  —  selling  the  fruit  by  the  pennyworth  to 
people  who  came  to  the  garden  for  the  purpose  of  eating  it.  Observing 
that  almost  all  his  trees  were  of  the  large-berried  kinds,  I  asked  him  why 
he  grew  such  large  sorts,  for  that  they  were  riot  half  so  good  to  eat  as  the 
small  ones,  "  You  are  right.  Sir,"  he  replied ;  "  I  know  it :  but  then 
these  big  ones  give  less  trouble  in  gathering ;  they  fill  the  measure  soonest, 
and  they  do  well  enough  for  the  mwmesr  Of  course  I  had  nothing 
further  to  urge  against  my  friend's  practice,  as  his  gooseberries,  like  Peter 
Pindar's  razors,  were  intended  purposely  for  sale.  I  would,  however, 
strongly  recommend  that  VirgQ's  advice  as  to  the  size  of  a  farm  should 
also  be  adopted  (mutatis  mutandis)  in  the  choice  of  gooseberries,  at  least 
when  they  are  cultivated  for  private  use. 

**  Laudato  ingentia  rura, 
Exiguum  colito." 

"  Praise  thou  large  farms ;  a  small  one  choose  to  till.'* 

Trapp^s  Translation, 
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^8er  that  name  is  in  every  respect  so  inferior  a  fruit,  that  I 
can  hardly  believe  it  to  be  the  true  one.  There  is  also  another 
kind,  which,  from  its  being  a  late  ripener,  is  worth  notice ; 
the  berry,  in  point  of  shape,  colour,  and  hairiness,  may  be 
said  to  be  a  gigantic  modification  of  the  champagne,  but  is  far 
inferior  to  it  in  flavour,  and  scarcely  of  so  deep  a  red ;  it  is, 
however,  a  useful  gooseberry,  and  a  good  bearer.  The  shoots 
are  not  straight  and  upright,  like  those  of  its  prototype,  the 
champagne,  but  are  more  inclined  to  the  arching  form.  I 
may  add,  that  there  are  some  smooth  white  gooseberries,  of  a 
very  sweet  and  luscious  flavour,  which  ought  to  find  a  place 
even  in  a  limited  collection.  Yours,  &c. 

Coventry^  Dec.  20.  1 830,  B. 

Among  white  gooseberries,  no  gardener  should  be  without 
Woodward's  Whitesmith,  which,  although  neither  smooth 
nor  small,  is  of  excellent  flavour,  and  bears  abundantly ;  it 
will,  moreover,  hang  long  on  the  bush.  — J*.  D.for  Cond. 


Art.  XXVIII.     On  the  Hojpy  its  Blight  and  Remedy.     By  John 

Murray,  Esq.  F.S.A.  F.L.S.  &c. 

Sir, 
To  insure  the  hop,  which  may  be  termed  the  vine  of  Eng- 
land, from  insect  spoliation,  must  be  allowed  to  be  a  question 
fraught  with  much  commercial  importance.  The  leaf  and 
flower  are  affected  with  honey-dew,  as  it  is  called,  and  this 
occurs  under  peculiar  circumstances,  and  is  a  phenomenon 
standing  in  some,  relation  to  specific  changes  in  the  atmo- 
sphere. It  is  unnecessary  hei'e  to  enquire  whether  it  be  a 
secretion  of  aphides,  as  Mr.  Curtis  supposes ;  or  a  morbid 
secretion  of  the  plant  itself,  as  the  late  President  of  the  Lin- 
nean  Society  contended  for ;  or  if  there  are  varieties  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  in  their  sources  of  production.  The 
saccharine  exudation  on  the  leaves  of  the  C/rnus  rotundifblia 
(the  Calabrian  manna  ash),  &c.,  may  well  be  adduced  to 
favour  the  opinion  that  it  might  be  a  secretion  of  the  plant* 
Now  such  a  secretion  would  become  a  powerful  point  of  insect 
littractioh,  as  are  the  nectaries  of  flowers ;  and  it  is  also  cer- 
tain that  aphides  are  found  in  numerous  cases  where  honey-* 
dew  abounds,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  which  is 
the  cause  and  which  the  consequence.  In  a  vigorous-growing 
plant,  insect  spoliation  will  be  found  a  rare  occurrence.  Ge- 
nerally ispeaking,  it  is  not  the  imago  but  the  larva  that  does 
the  Wischkf,     Thus  Linnseusr  inferred  that  the  flowers  of  the 
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Hamulus  Ldpulus,  or  Hop,  were  rendered  unproductive  frq^ 
the  attacks  of  the  ghost  moth  on  the  roots  of  the  plant.  The 
imago,  whether  Papilio  or  Phalae^na,  or  other  winged  insect, 
as  the  bee,  &c.,  may  rifle  the  blossom  of  its  sweets,  but  in 
return  it  acquits  itself  well  by  becoming  the  medium  of  a 
transfer  of  the  pollen.  When  the  hop  is  struck  by  the  fly,  as 
it  is  called  by  hop-growers,  it  will  be  found,  on  accurate 
investigation,  to  be  consecutive  on  some  morbid  change  in  the 
hop-bine  itself;  an  effect  produced  by  some  previous  vicissi- 
tude in  the  atmosphere. 

Perhaps,  therefoi-e,  the  truth  will  be  found  to  be  this :  — 
the  plant  is  blighted,  as  it  is  termed,  by  the  wind,  or  some 
destructive  vicissitude  in  the  atmosphere,  and  the  transudation 
of  the  saccharine  matter  is  the  consequence  of  a  morbid 
change  thus  superinduced.  This  saccharine  secretion  be- 
comes  the  lure  to  the  imago  of  the  insect ;  here  its  ova  are 
deposited:  these,  again,  in  process  of  time,  become  larvae, 
that,  like  the  Egyptian  locust,  devour  every  green  thing.  In 
this  view  of  it  the  principal  thing  to  be  attended  to  is  the  pre- 
vention of  this  morbid  change  by  controlling  and  modifying 
the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  in  all  probability  the  proxi- 
mate or  immediate  cause. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  winged  insects  may  not  occa- 
sionally riot  on  the  bloom ;  as  the  leaf-cutting  bee  and 
others.  The  A^phis  r^sae,  too,  by  clinging  round  the  neck  of 
the  young  rosebud,  seems  "  to  drink  its  marrow  up ;"  and  yet, 
fenced  as  the  moss  rose,  loveliest  of  flowers,  is,  with  its  pecu- 
liar resino-caoutchouc  investment,  it  is  difficult  to  conceive 
that  these  attacks  of  the  aphides  can  reach  its  core ;  and  the 
question  is,  whether  such  buds,  independently  of  the  aphis 
altogether,  would  not  prematurely  fall,  just  as  it  happens  with 
many  others  unconnected  with  insect  attack.  The  truth  is, 
such  plants  and  such  buds  are  sickly ;  and  the  appearance  of 
insects,  though  not  exactly  contemporaneous  with  the  inci- 
pient stage  of  the  disease,  promptly  follows. 

The  fact  that  plants  grow  most  luxuriantly  near  a  lightning 
conductor,  and  are  there  maintained  in  a  healthier  condition 
than  elsewhere,  proves  that  the  maintenance  of  the  electric 
current  between  the  earth  and  the  heavens  becomes  an  acces- 
sary in  its  luxuriance.  Viewing  the  honey-dew  on  the  leafage 
of  the  hop-bine  as  the  presage  of  decay  and  index  of  disease, 
and  that  this  disease  has  been  occasioned  by  some  withering 
blight  consequent  on  a  meteorological  change  in  the  atmo- 
sphere, because  a  mere  flux  of  air,  in  its  pneumatic  relation's, 
which  is  simply  mechanical,  could  produce  no  such  morbid 
change;  and  as  this  morbific  meteorological  feature  in  the 
atmosphere  might  certainly  be  modified,  or   controlled  by 
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inducting  wires  attached  to  the  hop-poles,  in  the  form  of 
paragreles ;  it  follows  that  copper  wires,  so  attached,  would, 
in  all  probability,  ward  off  those  causes  which  determine  such 
devastations  in  hop  plantations.  The  experiment  is  easy, 
and  the  expense  trifling  :  if  carried  into  practice,  the  contrast 
would,  if  I  am  not  much  deceived,  decide  in  favour  of  their 
universal  adoption;  and,  should  this  appear  in  your  next 
Number,  it  will  be  in  good  time  for  the  hop-growers.  Let 
it  not  be  forgotten  that  a  plant  luxuriating  in  health  is 
seldom  or  never  the  prey  of  insect  tribes ;  but,  when  sickly,  it 
soon  becomes  the  victim  of  many  enemies.  This  is  clearly 
perceived  in  every  realm  of  zoology,  as  well  as  in  the  tenants 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

In  the  summer  of  1827  I  had  evidence  which  may  tend  to 
confirm  my  views  analogically.  By  the  effect  of  an  east  wind 
a  fine  Siberian  crab  was  very  singularly  blighted,  exhibiting 
precisely  the  appearance  of  its  having  been  the  victim  of  a 
flash  of  lightning;  the  leaves,  presenting  the  semblance  as  of 
their  having  been  poisoned,  became  black  and  decayed ;  and 
the  young  twigs  withered  away.  No  mere  mechanical  rush  of 
wind,  I  should  presume,  could  have  produced  such  an  effect. 

February  6.  1829.  Yours,  &c.  John  Murray. 


Art.  XXIX.  Thoughts  on  Mr.  Drevoetys  **  New  System  of  Farm- 
ing." In  a  Letter  to  a  Gentleman  who  had  desired  him  to 
peruse  Mr.  Drewery's  Book.     By  J.  H. 

Sir, 
According  to  your  desire,  I  have  perused  Mr.  Drewery's 
New  System  of  Farmings  with  all  the  attention  and  all  the 
patience  which  I  am  master  of,  and  cannot  help  pronouncing 
it  altogether  the  greatest  hoax  I  ever  read.  The  author  is 
not  only  palpably  ignorant  as  an  author,  but  deficient  in  truth, 
common  sense,  and  common  experience.  He  is  also  very  pre- 
sumptuous in  claiming  the  invention  of  boiling  pig  meat, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  a  second  edition  of  the  "  kail 
brose  of  Auld  Scotland;"  and  that  meal  would  counter* 
act  the  poisonous  effects  of  his  boiled  rubbish,  though  it 
may  be  found  in  Holy  Writ  that  Elijah  healed  a  pot  of  deadly 
pottage  by  strewing  a  handful  of  meal  in  it.  Common  sense 
informs  us  that  every  sort  of  cookery  is  only  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  digestion  :  old  horses  require  old  beans  to  be  either 
ground,  or  softened  by  boiling ;  but  to  boil  green  food  for  them- 
is  both  heterodoxical  and  paradoxical.  The  pig  is  a  semi- 
carnivorous  animal ;  its  stomach  is  calculated  to  digest  almost 
eyery  kind  of  food.     For  this  reason,  store  pigs  require  no 
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cookery ;  but  when  a  pig  is  feeding,  his  quantity  of  fo($d 
must  be  diminished,  and  its  quality  increased ;  thus,  a  gallon 
of  old  beans  per  day  will  make  a  pig  increase  in  weight  and 
quality,  for  the  last  fortnight  of  his  life,  more  than  a  bushel  of 
pig  meat  did  while  in  a  growing  or  store  state.  But  it  is  need- 
less to  insist.  The  brute  beasts  will  inform  us  that  a  green  or 
boiled  thistle  is  both  poisonous  and  unpalatable :  whereas  a 
withered  thistle  is  both  palatable  and  nutritious.  With  re- 
spect to  Mr.  Drewery's  medicines,  they  are  truly  laughable : 
he  may,  indeed,  be  called  the  Urine  Doctor.  Urine  feeds  his 
horses,  fattens  his  cattle,  cures  all  disorders  in  his  sheep  and 
pigs,  &c. :  urine  makes  his  cows  give  plenty  of  milk,  and  also 
dries  his  cows  of  their  milk  ;  cures  the  bots  in  horses,  the  tail- 
evil  in  cows,  as  well  as  warbles  in  their  backs,  &c.  O  dear  j 
I  must  not  "  answer  a  fool  according  to  his  folly,  lest  I  be 
like  unto  him."  Mr.  Drewery's  system  of  farming  is  at  least 
fifty  years  behind  the  modern  improved  Scotch  system.  He 
is  wofuUy  in  the  dark  respecting  the  cultivation  of  land^ 
but  this  I  could  excuse,  if  he  had  not  talked  of  cutting  winter 
vetches  two  or  even  three  times  in  a  summer,  and  saving  a 
crop  of  seed  at  last.     This  beats  every  thing. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  forget  every  thing  I  read,  I  have 
written  a  critique  on  the  following  passages  of  the  work :  — 

Public  meetings,  honorary  rewards,  and  letters  addressed 
(p.  18.);  address  to  the  public,  and  introduction  to  the  work 
(p.  31.);  increase  of  food,  by  boiling  green  or  dry  food  (p.61.) ; 
cutting  the  ears  and  tails  of  pigs,  shower-bath,  and  urine 
(p.  ^^.  69.) ;  oatmeal  mixed  with  horse-corn,  excellent  food 
{granted)  (p.  74-.) ;  sods  and  twitch,  good  fuel  for  boiling 
weeds  (p.  80.) ;  cuts  vetches  nearly  a  yard  high  three  times  in 
one  summer,  and  saves  a  crop  for  seed  in  the  autumn  (p.  93.) ; 
calves  reared  on  half  the  price  of  their  mother's  milk  (p.97.)> 
urine  and  straw  better  than  hay  and  water  for  horses  (p.  103.) ; 
boiled  grass  better  than  green  for  horses,  &c.  (p.  104.) ;  cer-* 
tain  horses  refuse  corn  and  hay  unless  sprinkled  with  urine 
(p.  12.5.) ;  a  young  beast  gets  fat  by  a  man's  urine  and  straw 
(p.  125.):  a  severe  flogging  cures  a  horse  bound  in  the  bowels 
(p.  128.) ;  urine  cures  the  gripes,  prevents  the  bots  in  horses 
(p.  132.);  urine  cures  greasy  heels  in  horses,  and  red  water 
in  cows  (p.  134.);  urine  cures  the  tail,  and  dries  the  milk  of 
cows  (p.  134.);  urine  cures  warbles  in  cows,  removes  the 
effects  of  poison  (p.  137.);  a  waggoner's  whip  cures  bloated 
cows,  &c.  &c.  &c.  (p.  138.) 

My  name  was  never  yet  in  print ;  and  I  hope  it  never  may 
be,  if  I  cannot  write  a  better  book  than  Mr.  Drewery's. 

I  remain,  Sir,  &c. 
Nov.  3.  1830.  J,  H* 
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Art.  I.     Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

Vol.  IV.  Part  II. 

(Continued from  p.  199.) 

41.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Onions  ;  on  preparing  Ground  for  Car" 
rots  ;  and  on  destroying  the  Gooseberry  Caterpillar.  By  Mr.  John 
Wallace,  Gardener,  Ballechin.     Read  March  8.  1815. 

Onions.  —  The  soil  of  the  garden  at  Ballechin  was  light, 
and  the  ground  destined  for  onions  was  always  dug  twice 
a  year,  viz.  in  autumn  and  spring ;  giving  a  good  coating  of 
dung  in  September,  and  a  light  one  in  March,  immediately 
before  sowing.  The  crop  of  onions  was  poor,  and  much 
infested  with  the  maggot,  and  got  worse  and  worse  every  year. 
To  try  the  eflfect  of  a  change  of  system,  the  ground  was  only 
hoed  and  raked  in  autumn,  and  dug  half-spade  deep,  applying 
well  rotted  cow  dung  in  spring  before  sowing  the  seed.  The 
crop  was  excellent,  and  entirely  free  from  the  maggot.  The 
reason  assigned  for  this  favourable  result  deserves  attention, 
as  a  principle  in  the  management  of  light  soils  :  — 

"  I  find  light  and  dry  soils  are  rather  hurt  than  benefited 
by  too  much  labour  and  pulverising  the  ground ;  and  I  was 
led  at  first  to  adopt  this  method,  from  observing  that  such  of 
the  tenants  in  my  neighbourhood  as  gave  repeated  ploughings 
to  their  bere  lands  had  seldom  but  a  very  poor  crop  after  it.*' 

Carrots.  —  The  ground  is  trenched,  only  a  few  days  before 
sowing,  to  the  depth  of  18  or  20  in. ;  after  this  the  surface  is 
levelled,  a  coat  of  rotten  cow  dung  pointed  in,  and  the  seed 
sown.  The  carrots  are  large,  and  free  from  maggot.  Before 
the  ground  was  trenched  they  were  small  and  maggoty; 

Gooseberry  Caterpillar. —  Watering  with  lime  water,  alw:ays 
when  the  sun  shone  strongly,  effectually  destroyed  them,  with- 
out injuring  the  leaves. 
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.Art.  II.  Catalogue  of  Worlcs  on  Gardenings  Agriculture^  Botany^ 
Rural  Architecture y  Sfc,  published  since  December,  1 830,  with  son^e 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

In  enumerating  the  contents  of  the  Botanical  Periodicals,  those  genera  or  species  marked  by  a 
star  (♦)  are  not  included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hortus  Britdnnicus. 

Curiit*!  Botanical  JMasazine,  or  Flower-Gar  den  displayed.  New  Series. 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3«.  6rf,  coloured  j 
3f.  plain. 

No,  LI,  for  March,  contains 
3053.  Hovea  pannosa  {Cun,  MSS,),  Pannose  Hovea.  "  A  very  elegant 
and  ornamental  species,  its  blossoms  being  of  a  beautiful  purple,  the  upper 
side  of  the  leaves  glossy  green,  and  the  under  side  and  the  branches  thickfy 
covered  with  a  ferruginous  tomentum.     It  approaches  H.  linearis,  but  that 
species  has  much  narrower  leaves,  and  smaller  and  pale-coloured  flowers. 
Native  of  New  South  Wales."  —  3054.  Tupfstra  nutans  Wal,,  Nodding  Tu- 
pistra.  A  very  interesting  plant,  of  which  Rohdeajaponica  (Ordntium  jap6- 
nicum  till  lately)  of  the  gardens  gives  some  idea.  —  3055.  Nothochfae  na 
*tenera.     "  A  graceful  little  fern,  which,  in  point  of  genus,  seems  interme- 
diate between  Nothochlae^na  and  Cheilanthes.    From  all  the  known  species 
of  Nothochlae^na  [Dr.  Hooker  spells  this  word  Nothoclae^a]  it  is  distin- 
guished by  its  tender,  glaucous,  and  quite  glabrous  fronds."  — ^  3056.  Lm- 
pinus  *Cruik8h6nksM.      "  This   truly  magnificent  species  of  lupine  was 
discovered  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks,  growing  upon  the  Andes  of  Peru  in  great 
plenty,  not  far  from  Pasco,  and  near  the  verge  of  perpetual  snow.     Our 
,  fine  plant  was  raised  from  seed  at  the  Glasgow  botanic  garden,  and  planted 
V  in  the  open  border  early  in  the  summer  of  1830,  when  it  was  soon  covered 
with  a  profusion  of  richly  coloured  blossoms,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  all  who  saw  it.     Although  not  exceeding  4  to  5  ft.  in  height,  it  is  rather 
.  arborescent  than  shrubby.     Corollas  large ;  very  handsome ;  bluish  piuple, 
variegated  with  yellow,  white,  and  red.     Mr.  Murray  would  not  risk  it  out 
through  the  winter,  but  removed  it  to  the  green-house.  It  is  very  impatient 
;  of  moisture,  and  does  not  strike  readily  from  cuttings.     No  seeds  were 
.  produced  upon  our  plant."  —  3057.  Lodsa  *hlspida.     This  is  the  same  as 
•  the  L,  ambrosiaefolia  of  Jussieu,  and  of  Lindley  in  the- Botanical  Begater  ; 
and,  although  treated  as  a  green-house  annual  at  the  Edinburgh  botanic 
^  garden,  it  m^y  with  care  be  cultivated  out  of  doors.  —  3058.  Delima  sar- 
mentosa,  Sarmentose  Delima.    An  evergreen  stove  shrub,  with  panicles  of 
small  white  flowers  \  its  rigid  and  scabrous  leaves  are  used  by  tbe  Cingalese 
for  polishing.  —  3059.  Monodora  (from  monos,  one,  And  doron^  a  gift,  in 
allusion  to  its  solitary  fruits)  Myristica,  Jamaica  Calabash  Nutmeg,     Long 
'  says,  the  seeds  are  impregnated  with  an  aromatic  oil,  resembling  that  of  the 
Eastern  nutmeg,  tvom  which  they  idifier  so  little  in  fiavoiu:  and  quality,  that 
they  may  be  used  for  similar  purposes  in  food  or.  medicine.     This  author 
consequently  recortimends  the  plant  for  general  cultivation  in  the  West 
Indies. 

No.  LII,for  April,  contains 
3060.  Banksffl  littoralis  ?    The  cone  of  flowers  very  beautifiil.     Came 
into  blossom  in  the  green-house  immediately  after  B.  specidsa,  **  and  con- 
tinued also  in  blossom  at  the  same  time  with  it :  the  two  species  f6rm  a 
good  contrast  in  their  colours   and   manner  of  flowering."      Professor 
Graham,  who  contributed  the  article  on  the  above  plant,  doubts  its  identity 
with  B.  littoralis  of  Brown,  but  asserts  it  quite  the  same  with  the  B.  litto- 
ralis of  Lindley  in  the  Botanical  Beg^ster  ;  if  so>  it  is,  as  our  friend  Mr 
Sweet  inforins  us,  the  B.  Cunninghams  of  Brown.    From  the  same  autho* 
rity  we  learn  that  the  B.  undulata  of  Lindley  in  the  Bot,  Risg,  is  only  the  • 
B.  serrkta  of  Linn,  in  Brown's  Prbdromus,  and  that  the  B.  marcescens  of 
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IJook^  in  BoL  Mag,  2803.  is  the  B.  austrMis  of  Brown's  Prodromtu,  — 
S061.  Hunneman/fl/ilmariaefdlia.  The  touch-esteemed  E8chsch6ltzw  caK» 
f6mica  bears  great  resemblance  to  this  plant ;  "  especially  in  the  foliage^ 
the  general  structure  of  the  flower,  and  in  the  siliqiliform  or  pod-shaped 
capsule.  It  differs,  however,  in  its  erect  stem  and  branches,  in  its  yellow 
petals  wanting  the  band  or  broad  spot  of  orange  towards  their  base,  in  its 
peltate  four-lobed  stigma,  in  its  two-leaved  caJyx,  in  the  small  receptacle 
*for  the  parts  of  the  flower,  and  in  its  sessile  seeds."  —  3062.  Vemdnte 
♦acutlfolia.  Produced  its  pale  purple  blossoms'in  the  stove  in  December; 
a  season  when  far  less  showy  flowers  are  very  acceptable.  Its  nearest 
relative  is  doubtless  the  V.  sericea  ^  purpurdscens,  figured  in  the  Bota" 
nical  Register,  522;  but  that  h^s  its  leaves  broad  and  silky  on  both 
»ides ;  our  plant  has  them  narrow,  and  nearly  glabrous.  —  3063.  Dryandra 
nervdsa.    A  plant  of  considerable  beauty,  ana  of  much  variety  of  colouring. 

—  3064.  Pbrtulaca  *Gilli^SM.     The  bnght  red  purple  flowers  of  this  plant 

'  are  beautiful ;  almost  as  much  so  as  those  of  P.  grandiflora.  The  seeds  of 
both  species  were  sent  from  the  plains  of  Mendoza  by  Dr.  Gillies.  Like 
all  other  succulent  plants  from  the  same  country,  both  species  should  be 
kept  dry,  especially  in  winter.  In  P.  Gilli^ii  the  short,  dotted,  very  obtuse 
leaves,  the  upright  and  appressed  axillary  tufl  of  hairs,  together  with  the 
large  size  of  the  blossoms,  aflTord  abundant  characters  for  distinguishing 
it.  —  3065.  Indig6fera  atropurpurea.  "  The  shrub  grows  very  large,  and 
when  in  full  blossom  is  highly  ornamental,  on  account  of  its  numerous 
long  spikes  of  dark  purple  flowers.     It  is  common  in  the  forests  of  Nqpal.'* 

—  3066.  Plddera  decussata.     An  inconspicuous  plant. 

JEdward8*8  Botanical  Register,  New  Series.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  L.S.  &c..  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo 
Numbers,  monthly.    4a.  coloured. 

No,  I,  of  Vol,  IV,  for  March,  contains 
1392.  *Ledocarpum  Tmeaningnot  given,  but  fi-om  karpos,  fruit,  and,Tery 
probably,  ledos,  a  ragged  giarment,  as  the  capsule  is  covered  with  the  calvx 
and  involucre)  *peduncul^e ;  Oxalideis  affme.  A  plant  of  extreme  rarity 
and  elegance,  with  large,  showy,  saucer-shaped  blossoms.  "  It  was  collected 
by  the  uite  Mr.  M*Rae  for  the  Horticultural  Society,  during  his  residence 
in  Chile,  in  1825.  Two  plants  only  were  raised  from  his  seeds,  one  of 
which  flowered  at  Chiswick  last  August.  In  a  favourable  summer  it  would 
succeed  very  well  out  of  doors ;  but  it  will,  at  all  times,  be  necessary  to 
keep  it  from  fi-ost  in  a  green-house,  or  very  good  pit,  during  winter ;  and 
it  would  be  better,  perhaps,  to  consider  it  altogether  as  a  conservatory 
plant.  It  increases  by  cuttings,  but  is  apt  to  damp  off;  if  kept  in  health 
It  is  very  handsome."  This  species  appears  distinct  in  its  alternate  leaves, 
and  other  points,  fi-om  L,  chiloense  of  De  Cand,  Prod,  L  702.,  making  two 
known  species  of  this  interesting  family.  Dr.  Hooker,  not  aware  that  this 
plant  was  known  to  botanists  and  had  been  described,  in  a  number  of  his 
Botanical  Miscellani/,  published  since  this  number  of  the  Botanical  Register, 
gives  an  engraving  and  description  of  this  beautiful  plant  by  the  name 
of  Cruikshanksia  cistif6rmrs,  intending  thereby  to  compliment  his  friend, 
and  the  friend  of  science,  Mr.  Cruikshanks.  On  seeing  the  plant  published 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  Dr.  Hooker  has,  however,  very  candidly,  in  fin 
advertising  note  to  hisBotanical  Miscellany,  retracted  his  name  of  Oruik- 
shanksia  cistifdrmis. — 1393.  GuettArda  speciosa.  A  tender  stove  plant, 
whose  white  flowers  difilise  a  most  delicious  fragrance,  both  by  night  and 
.  day;  it  is  cultivated  in  the  gardens  of  India  for  the  sake  of  its  fragrance. 
It  is  a  native  of  Madagascar  as  Well  as  of  India.  —  1394.  Perildmia  (peri, 
around  and/oma,  a  margin;  fruit  with  a  membranous  border)  ocymdraes; 
Labiatae.  "  This  beautiful  plant  was  discovered  in  Peru  by  Mr.  Cruikshanks, 
who  pfesiehted  it  td  thfe  Hdhicultural  Society,  in  whose  garden  it  flowered 
abundantly,  in  lliigust  and  September  last.    It  is- a  hsdl^hrubby -plants 
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Ihriviag  ?frell  out  pf  (loora  4n  6.uininer»  but,  as  fariiB  can  at  preseot  \^ 
judged;  requiring  to  be  protected  from  frost  in  winter.  It  is  diflicult  to 
represent  by  art  the  brilliancy  of  its  scarlet  blossoms.  Hitherto  it  has 
only  been  increased  by  cuttings,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  a  warm  summer  it 
will  produce  seeds."  —  1395.  -hibiscus  *Lindlei.  This  beautiful  plant  is  a 
.native  of  the  Burma  empire,  and  was  introduced  to  England  by  Dr.  Wrf- 
lich.  It  proves  to  be  a  nardy  stove  plant,  growing  with  much  vigour,  but 
not  flowering  readily,  unless  the  young  shoots  are  struck  as  cuttings  as 
sppn  as  the  blossoms  appear,  in  which  case  it  flowers  freely,  and  becomes  an 
extremely  ornamental  plant,  especially  in  the  winter  months,  during  the 
.whole  of  which  it  flowers  in  abundance.  It  is  too  tender  to  flower  out  of 
.doors,  even  in  summer. —  1396.  Habrdnthus  *Bagn61di.  "This  beautiM 
plant  flowered  in  Mr.  Tate's  nursery,  and  was  collected  in  Chile  by  Captdn 
jBagnold,  a  gentleman  who  has  introduced  many  valuable  species  of  plants 
to  the  gardens  of  this  country.  Like  all  the  large  black  bulbs  that  come 
from  Chile,  this,  under  the  management  usually  applied  to  them,  is  a  shy 
flowerer ;  and,  if  exposed  to  too  high  temperature,  apt  to  dwindle  gradually 
away.  A  south  border,  well  protected  from  frost,  by  a  frame  placed  over 
it,  and  a  little  heat  introduced  into  it  occasionally  in  very  severe  weather, 
is,  we  suspect,  by  far  the  best  situation  for  bulbs  from  such  countries  as 
Chile."  — 1397.  *Justicia  cornea.  "  This  is  one  of  the  handsomest  stove 
plants  we  are  acquainted  with,  combining  great  beauty  of  foliage  with  very 
striking  flowers,  and  a  constant  disposition  to  produce  them."  — 1398. 
Camellia  jap6nica  var.  *imbricata.  One  of  the  finest  varieties  of  Camellia 
'known. 

No,  II,  of  Vol.  IV,  for  April,  contains 
1399.  -4ristoldchia  trilobkta,  Three-Iobed  Birthwort.  A  climber  from  the 
West  Indies,  where  it  inhabits  damp  forests,  and  is  deemed  an  antidote  to 
the  bite  of  serpents.  In  England  it  is  a  stove  plant  of  rapid  growth,  and 
produces  an  abundance  ol  its  singular  flowers  at  various  periods  of  the 
year;  may  be  increased  by  layers  or  cuttings.  "  The  lip  of  the  flower  dT 
this  plant  is  lengthened  out  into  a  narrow  thong,  which,  in  the  specimen 
figured,  exceeded  22  in.  in  length.  The  purpose  for  which  this  excessive 
elongation  of  the  floral  envelope  is  intended  is  not  known;  but  it  is  worthy 
of  remark,  as  tending  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  in  nearly  allied  plants 
similar  peculiarities  of  structure  may  be  always  expected.  This  singular 
elongation  of  the  lip  of  the  flower  exists,  accordingly,  not  only  in  several 
other  species  of -4ristol6chia,  but  also  in  a  species  of  -4^sarum,  discovered  in 
Uorth-west  America  by  Mr.  Douglas,"  and  which  Mr.  Lindley  has  deno- 
minated ^'sarum  *caudatum. —  1400.  Raphi61epis  ri^bra.  The  plants  of 
this  genus  are  evergreen  compact  shrubs,  with  spikes  of  white  flowers,  and, 
therefore,  somewhat  ornamental.  They  are  all  from  China,  and  will  occa- 
sionally survive  an  English  winter  nailed  to  the  south  firont  of  a  wall,  and 
covered.  R.  rubra  is  published  from  Tate's  nursery. —  1401.  Bletia  fl6rida. 
From  Trinidad.  A  species  which  Professor  Lindley,  after  very  careful 
comparison,  believes  quite  identical  with  B.  pdllida  of  Loddiges's  Botanical 
Cabinet,  Like  all  the  other  species,  a  stove  perennial.  —  1402.  Azalea  calen- 
dulacea  var.  ^lepida.  A  third  garden  variety  of  Azalea  raised  at  the  Earl 
of  Caernarvon's  by  Mr.  Gowen.  It  appears  almost  intermediate  between 
A.  calendulacea  and  A.  nudifldra,  from  which  it  originated,  but  partakes 
more  of  the  character  of  the  former  than  of  the  latter.  **  The  clear  delicate 
pink  border  of  the  pure  white  segments  of  the  corolla,  and  the  bright  yellow 
blotch  upon  one  of  them,  give  this  variety  a  peculiarly  neat  appearance^ 
wherefore  Mr.  Gowen  calls  it  A.  lepida."  —  1403,  Tradesc&ntia  undkta. 
A  pretty  annual  species,  much  like  T.  er^cta,  but  with  its  petals  of  a  red 
lilac,  not  blue,  colour.  —  1404.  /Ms  *bicolor.  "  Mr.  Campbell,  the  intel* 
ii^t  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Vandes,  treats  it  as  a  half-hardy  plant,  and 
gives  it  a  north  aspect. in  the  summer,  as  the  midday  sun  is. too  poweriul 
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or  its  beautiful  blossoms.  It  produces  a  tolerable  succession  of  flower^ 
for  several  months,  and,  it  is  hoped,  will  soon  become  common,  as  it  in- 
creases readily  bv  its  creeping  root-stocks.  It  would  be  a  most  lovely  object 
if  grown  in  a  bed  several  feet  long,  where  its  gay  colours  could  be  seen  m  a 
mass,  and  where  new  flowers  would  be  constantly  succeeding  the  old  ones.*! 
Mr.  Sweet  kindly  informs  us  that  this  beautiful  plant  is  by  no  means  refer^ 
able  to  the  genus  /Vis,  but  that  it  is  a  genuine  and  third  species  of  Salis- 
bury's genus  Dletes  {(/»,  twice,  etes,  an  associate;  related  to  /^ris  and 
Mor86*a,  its  species  having  been  referred  to  both).  —  1405,  CE^noth^ 
.*bifrons.  This  very  interesting  garden  variety  was  obtained  in  the  Horti- 
cultural Society's  garden,  by  Mr.  James  Ewing,  between  (E,  r6seo-41ba 
and  (E,  Lindleyana.  To  the  fine  full  flower  of  the  former  it  adds  the 
deep  crimson  spots  of  the  latter ;  and  in  mode  of  growth  is,  as  It  wen^ 
intermediate  between  the  two .:  less  bushy  than  CE,  r6seo-41ba,  more  erect 
than  (E.  Lindleyana.   Poor  gravelly  soil  best  suits  the  annual  Oenotheras. 

The  British  Flower-Garden,    New  Series.    By  Robert  Sweet,  F.L.8*  &e. 

In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    3*. 

No,  XXII,  for  Marchy  contmns 
85.  AsdepvBLS  virgata.    A  pretty  white-flowering  species  from  Mexico, 
hardy  eoou^  to  live  dirough  our  winters  without  covering,  if  planted  in  a 
warm  sheltered  south  border.     Succeeds  well  in  heath  mould,  or  in  the 
usual  soil  of  jgardens  if  light  and  rich.     It  is  of  elegant  growth,  and  flowei^ 
abimdantly,  and  may  be  increased,  by  dividing  at  the  root,  or  by  seeds, 
which  sometimes  ripen.  —  66.  LobMia  decurrens.     A  rare  and  interesting 
.species,  raised  at  Bury  Hill  from  seeds  received  from  Chile  in  1829.    '*  In 
the  garden  at  Bury  l£ll  it  was  planted  by  the  side  of  a  wall,  in  a  southe^ 
aspect,  in  rich  light .  soil,  it  grew  freely,  and  flowered  in  the  autumn, 
and  was  still  in  fine  bloom  at  the  beginmng  of  last  October.     The  milky 
juice  of  this  species  is  particularly  acrid,  and  renders  caution  in  the  hand- 
ling of  it  proper.    '*  Cuttings  of  it  will  doubtless  root  readily  in  a  little 
heat,  like  the  other  species  of  this  tribe:  but  it  will  be  best  to  dry  themja 
day  or  two  before  planting,  to  close  the  wound,  otherwise  they  will  be 
,  liable  to  rot  or  damp  ofE,"  —  87.  *Centroc4rpha  £>,  Don  (kentron,  a  shai:p 
•  bristle,  and  karphot^  chafT;  sharp  bristles  terminating  the  chaff)  ^grandiflora 
Sweety  Great-flowered  Centrocarpha.      This,  the  Hudbeckia    nudicauljs 
,  Nuty  but  not  o£  others,  is  a  v^ry   ornamental   herbaceous  plant,  an^ 
.  most  desirable  in  every  flower-garden.    The  genus  Rudbeckia  includes  dis- 
cordant species,  and  CentrocSrpha  will  receive  severd  of  them.  —  fife. 
Cummingia  *trimaculata.     A  lovely  addition  to  our  collections,  and  "  will 
require  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  the  other  Chile  and  Mexican 
bulbs ;  that  is,  to  be  planted  in  a  light  sandy  soil,  and  to  be  covered  up  ^i 
severe  frost."     Figured  from  the  Chelsea  botanic  garden,  the  bulbs  havin^g 
been  presented  to  Mr.  Anderson  by  Miss  Reina^le,  who  had  received  them 
'^^^m  their  native  places  of  growth  in  the  vicinity  of  Valparaiso,  in  Chil^, 
.  where  they  were  collected  by  Miss  White  (now  Mrs.  Miller),  daughter  ^f 
the  British  Vice-Consul  at  that  place.     With  these  bulbs  several  other 
curious  plants  were  forwarded,  and  amongst  them  apparently  a  third  species 
of  Cummingia  ;  which}  however,  has  not  yet  blossomed.     In  a  collection  of 
dried  plants  lately  received  by  Mr.  Lambert,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Bridg^, 
now  resident  at  Valparaiso,  there  are  fine  specimens  of  the  present  species, 
C.  trimaculkta,  and  also  of  another,  which  it  is  very  probable  will  prove  to 
be  the  same  voth.  that  one  from  Miss  Reinagle  which  has  not  yet  blos- 
spme4>  and  which  Mr.  David  Don  proposes  to  name  C.  *tenella." 

No.  XXIII,  for  April,  contains 
89.  pmith6galum  corymbdsum,  Corymb-fiowered  Star  of  Bethlehem. 
This  i|  afine  species,  with  broad  foliage,  a  clustered  corymb  of  large  whi^ 
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Uossoms,  and -with  black  germens  and  orange  anthers.  It  was  sent  home 
^Qi  Chile  by  Mr.  Thomas  Bridges,  collector  and  vender  of  natural  history 
productions  there,  to  the  late  Robert  Barclay,  Esq.,  in  whose  garden,  at 
Bury  Hill,  it  blossomed,  in  a  southern  aspect,  through  September  and 
Qctober  last.  Native  specimens  of  this  plant  exhibit  twenty  flowers  in  a 
corymbi  "  With  the  greater  part  of  the  bulbs  from  Chile,  Peru,  Buenos 
Ayres,  and  Mexico,  the  present  one  will  succeed  well  in  a  warm  border  in' 
the  flower  garden,  planted  about  6  in.  deep,  with  the  covering  of  a  mat  in 
severe  frosty  weather,  but  to  be  always  exposed  when  the  weather  is  mild." 
0.  corymbdsum  may  be  increased  by  offsets  from  the  root.  —  90.  Aqui- 
Ijfegia  siblrica,  Siberian  Columbine.  With  fine  light  blue  blossoms.  "  It 
is  a  most  beautiful  plant,  and  its  smooth  carpella  (seed-vessels),  and  the 
knob  at  the  end  of  tne  spur,  readily  distinguish  it  from  all  the  other  species. 
The  strength  of  the  present  specimen  was  most  probably  owing  to  the  rich 
soil  in  which  it  had  been  planted.  It  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  woods  in 
Bahuria,  so  that,  in  all  probability,  it  will  be  fond  of  growing  in  the  mould 
formed  from  decayed  leaves,  which  should  be  mixed  with  some  rich  sandy 
loam  :  it  appears  to  seed  freely.  —  91.  J?hododendron  *RusselhanMw.  A 
splendid  hybrid,  with  gorgeous  heads  or  bunches  of  bright  rosy  red,  or  almost 
crimson,  blossoms.  "  This  plant,  and  other  varieties,  was  procured  from 
speeds  of  R,  catawbiense,  that  had  been  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of  J?. 
arboreum,  the  brilliant  Nepal  species.  That  R,  Russellianww  is  perfectly 
hardy  there  can  be  no  doubt,  Mr.  Russell  having  had  many  of  them  out  the 
two  last  winters ;  they  require  to  be  grown  in  peat  soil,  and  will  doubtless 
be  rapid  growers ;  we  see  no  abortion  whatever  either  in  the  ovarium, 
stigma,  or  stamens;  so  that,  without  doubt,  it  will  produce  perfect  seeds.** 
Blossoms  in  spring.  Drawn  from  Russell's  nursery,  at  Battersea.  Mr. 
Russell  has  the  merit  of  having  produced  several  very  ornamental  hybrid 
plants^  one  of  which,  beside  the  plant  above,  is  the  well  known  Potentlll^ 
RusselliaTza.  —  92.  iVarclssus  Cypri.  The  original  single-flowered  parent  of 
the  double  and  semidouble  Cyprus  narcissuses  of  the  gardens.  These  latter 
Have  been  generally  supposed  varieties  of  the  Italian  narcissus,  but  Mr.Ha- 
worth,  in  his 'published  and  accurate  remarks  on  this  tribe,  had  suggested 
differently,  when  Mr.  Sweet  accidentally  met  with  a  plant  confirming 
Mr.  Haworth's  suggestions.  N,  Cypri  approximates  on  N,  Tazzetta  oi  Flora 
GrcBcOy  but  is  still  distinct. 

Botanical  Cabinet,    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.    In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5s,;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2«.  6{/. 

Part  CLXVII,  for  Marchy  contams 
,  1661.  Habenaria  cristata^  ''  Cultivated  it  in  a  pot  in  loam  and  peat 
earth,  with  a  portion  of  sawdust.  It  should  be  placed  in  a  shady  position 
in  summer,  and  preserved  during  winter  in  a  frame/*  —  1662^  JBrica  d^ 
qlinata.  "  In  growth  very  low  and  bushy,  producing  a  profusion  of  flowers 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  summer  and  autumn. —  1663.  JBrica  curviflora. — 
J1664.  Zygopetalum  Mackaii.  A  very  beautiful  species,  named  by  Dr. 
Hooker  after  Mr4  J.  T»  Mackay  of  the  Dublin  botanic  garden ^  The  beau- 
tiful party-coloured  blossoms  are  very  durable. —  1665;  Pteris  *peruviana. 
iieceived  from  M.  Otto,  of  the  Berlin  botanic  garden,  which  "  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  ferns^  as  well  as  in  almost  all  other  plants."  ■ —  1666.  Alstrce- 
men'a  psittacina.  The  soil,  in  which  to  cultivate  this  beautiful  plants 
should  be  heath  mould,  loam,  and  rotten  dung,  in  equal  proportion;  the 
pots  large.  ■ —  1667.  Dichoriz&ndra*picta.  The  painted  leaves  and.  beauti^ 
nil  clear  blue  blossOmS  of  this  new  plant  make  it  very  dei^irable;  -^  16^8. 
Punelea  /inifdlia.  — •  1669.  Nerin^  undulata.  **  Long  known  as  Amaryllis ;' 
but,  from  the  discovery  of  so  many  new  forms  of  that  voluminous  tribe,  the 
division  has  become  in  a  great  measure  indispensable.  ^ — 1670.   -^Iv^ 
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*taQipanulo2des.    A  very  singular  sped^a,  froth,  it  is  believed*  the  wieMem 
parts  of  North    nenca.    "  We  have  not  kicreased  it  yet,  but  have  had  tl^' 
in  cultivation  some  years." 

Pari  CLXVIII,for  April,  contanu 
1671.  Mammillaria  discolor. —  1672.  Tecoina  capensis.  **  It  is  a  plant 
of  free  growth,  and  produces  its  rich  and  beautiful  flowers  in  September 
and  October.  The  protection  of  a  green-house  or  conservatory  is  neces- 
sary for  it  in  winter.  The  soil  should  be  light  loam,  and  it  may  be 
increased  with  facility  by  cuttings."  This  is  indeed  an  ornamental  plants 
its  spikes  of  tubular  orange  blossoms  heing  exhilarating  objects  at  Hie 
times  mentioned,  and  even  to  the  close  of  December,  when  the  rarity  of 
flowers  makes  them  doubly  welcome.  It  is  moreover  a  very  hardy  green- 
House  plant,  surviving  our  winters  even  in  a  pit.  — 1673.  Pothos  micr(>> 
phylla.  — 1674.  Nerin^  humilis.  A  pretty  species. — 1675.  Aneuma 
*collina.  —  1676.  *Pachyp6dium  tuberosum,  the  J^chitestuberosa  of  ^or/. 
Brit.  An  interesting  plant  with  a  large  tuberous  root-stock,  prickly  dwarf 
stems,  few  leaves,  and  tubular  blossoms,  externally  red,  internally  whitish. 
The  blossoms  are  usually  produced  in  the  latter  months  of  summer. 
Kative  of  sandy  barren  plains  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope;  in  England  it, 
**  must  be  preserved  in  a  warm  green-house,  with  little  water,  and  should 
be  potted  in  sandy  loam.'*  —  1677.  Habr&nthus^Andersonii.  The  flowers 
of  this  spedes  are  yellow  streaked  with  red,  pretty  large,  and  produced 
both  in  April  and  September. —  1678.  £^rica  aggregata.  A  pleasing 
species ;  its  brahchlets  terminated  by  dusters  of  elegant  little  rose-colourea 
blossoms.  It  is  of  middling  growth,  and  flowers  from  July  to  the  end  of 
the  year,  and  sometimes  longer.  — 1679.  J^rica  cerinthdides.  The  kind 
floured  "  is  a  particularly  fine  variety  of  this  favourite  species."  —  1680. 
V  em6nia  flexuosa.  *'  A  pretty  species,  flowering  in  the  autumn,  requiriiig 
the  protection  of  a  green-house,  and  should  be  potted  in  light  loam/' 

The  Botanic  Garden.    By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  &c.    In  small  4to  Numbers, 
monthly.    Large  paper  1^.  6d, ;  small  paper.  Is. 

No.  LXXV.  for  March^  contains 
297.  Georglwa  superflua,  the  blood-red  anemone-flowered  varietj'.  To  his 
remarks  on  this  variety  Mr.  Maund  subjoins  a  list  of  the  anemone-flowered, 
and  of  the  globe-flowered  georginas.  —  298.  Eschsch61tZMf  calif6mica. 
"  Though  of  perennial  continuance,  in  the  warmdi  of  its  native  countiy^ 
it  must  here,  in  the  open  garden,  be  cultivated  as  an  annual."  Particular  <fi- 
rections  are  added  for  raising  plants.  To  these  remarks  and  directions  we 
reply,  the  plant  is  strictly  perennial  in  England,  and  to  ^ow  this  gorgeous 
ornament  to  our  gardens  m  perfection  only  two  conditions  are  necessaiy. 
Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  or  at  latest  before  Midiaelmas  (for  seeds  <^ 
all  the  plants  in  the  natural  order  Papaver^cese  sufler  much  from  being  k^ 
out  of  tne  soil) ;  and  be  mindful  to  sow  them  in  dry,  stony,  or  calcareous  soil. 
Youi^  plants  will  forthwith  arise  from  those  seeds,  and  outbrave  the  seve-> 
lily  of  winter  without  protection.  We  doubt  not  that  this  plant  might  be 
induced  to  bestow  its  beauteous  trailing  wreath-like  branches  over  rock- 
Work,  as  its  root-stock  is  thick  and  fleshy,  and  extends  deeply,  resembling 
in  all  these  characters  its  near  ally  Glaiicium  luteum,  the  established  onuH 
ment  of  the  shingly  beaches  on  various  parts  of  our  coast.  —  290»  Digitadift' 
minon  —  3Q0.  Lin^ria  Cymbalkria. 

No.  LXXVI.for  April,  contains 

301.  Strong's  Duke  of  York ;  Carnation.     The  article  under  this  ia> 

devoted  to  the  elucidation  of  the  florist's  manual  operations,  and  is  illus* 

t^ated  hy  thirteen  exquisitely  heat  engravings.  —  302.   Hyp6xis  erects* 

Though  Its  blossoms  are  not  brilliant,  **  it  should  not  be  foigotten  that^tlr 

^wisTB,  as  with  zn'ankihd,  something  will  bie  discovered  in  the  ch'aracfer  of 
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Inmost  eyery  one  which  may  claim  our  a^toiration,  and  out  of  which  soiA€t> 
portion  of  gratification  may  he  collected  to  add  to  our  general  stock  of  hap* 
piness."  H,  erecta  requires  a  little  protection  in  winter.  —  303.  /Vis  p4UidA» 
*'  A  tall  handsome  species,  whose  flowers  possess  a  peculiar  delicacy  hoth 
of  tint  and  texture."  —  304.  Potentilla  Russelltamz.  "  For  the  production , 
o£  perfect  seeds  of  any  species  of  plant,  it  is  necessary  that  the  farina,  or 
powder-like  substance,  which  is  found  in  j9owers,  should  be  applied  to  the. 
stigma  or  summit  of  its  style.  Tins  is  generally  the  najtural  consequence 
of  their  position  and  contiguity ;  but  sometimes  it  is  effected  through  the 
instrumentality  of  insects,  or  even  the  atmosphere.  The  anthers  which 
contain  such  farina  may,  by  the  curious  florist,  be  removed,  previously  to 
its  dispersion,  and  the  farina  of  some  other  species  of  the  same  genus  may 
he  applied  instead  of  its  own.  In  such  case,  if  seeds  are  thereby  perfected) 
they  are  found  to  produce  hybrid  plants,  partaking  of  characters  interme- 
diate hetween  the  two  which  have  been  the  objects  of  the  experiment.  By 
this  means  was  P.  Russelliana  originated  between  P.  formosa  and  P.  atro« 
sanguinea,  by  Mr.  William  Russell,  nurseryman,  of  Battersea."  The  anthars, 
however,  of  this  hybrid  are  usually  destitute  of  farina,  and  it  consequently 
produces  no  seeds,  but  it  admits  of  increase  by  dividing  at  the  root. 

Chandler  and  Soothes  Illustration  and  Descriptions  of  the  CamelRhsd,  In 
Imperial  4to  Parts,  every  two  months.  7*.  plain;  10^.  coloured;  and 
18f.  extrapsize. 

Part  VII,  for  February y  contains 

25.  Camellia  jap6nica  atrorubens,  Loddiges's  dark  red  Japanese  Camellia. 
A  vigorously  growing  variety,  imported  from  China,  by  Messrs.  Loddiges,- 
in  1809.  It  is  always  among  the  latest  in  coming  into  blossom,  opening  at 
about  the  same  time  as  the  waratah.  The  flowers  are  not  very  freely^ 
produced,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  handsome  and  desirable  variety,  whose 
flowers  are  very  neat  and  showy, 

26.  Camellia  japonica  ^elegans.  Chandler's  elegant  Japanese  Camellia. 
A  variety  raised  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  by  Mr.  Chandler,  about  eight 
years  ago.  It  is  free  of  growth,  and  the  flowers  are  of  a  very  delicate  rose 
colour,  and  measure  from  3§  to  4  in.  in  expansion,  ranking  in  form,  between 
those  of  the  waratah  and  the  paeony-flowered,  but  in  other  respects  they 
are  distinct  fi*om  both. 

27.  Camellia  jap6nica  Welbankii,  Welbank's  white  Japanese  Camellia 
Very  different  from  any  other  white-flowered  kind ;  it  is  of  robust  habit, 
and  remarkable  for  the  convexity  of  its  foliage.  A  very  desirable  variety, 
whose  flowers  are  of  a  yellowish  white,  and  from  3  to  3^  in.  in  diameter. 
These  are  delicate,  and  compared  by  Messrs.  Loddiges  to  the  flowers  pi 
the  Gardenia  florida  in  form  and  texture.  Introduced  in  1820  by  Captain^. 
Welbank  and  Rawes,  and  not  by  the  late  Mr.  Basington,  as  stated  ux  the 
botanical  Register. 

28.  Camellia  jap6nica  florida.  Cluster-flowering  Japanese  Camellia. 
Produced  in  1819  from  seed  of  the  waratah,  fertilised  with  the  pollen  of 
the  paeony-flowered.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  great  abundance  at  the 
extremity  of  the  branches,  and  open  pretty  early  in  the  season.  They 
are  not  large,  but  are  very  beautiful,  being  3  in.  in  diameter,  and  of  a  de^ 
rose  colour^  intermediate  between  the  deep  red  of  the  waratah,  and  the 
bright  rose  of  the  paeony-flowered.  The  succeeding  numbers  of  this  fine 
work  will  in  future  be  published  once  in  three  months. 

7Vie  Florisfs  Guide  and  Cultivator's  Directory,  ^c.     By  Robert   Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.     In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.     3*.  coloured;  2*.  plain. 

No,  XL  V.  for  March y  contains 
177.  Gloria  Mundi  Tulip.    A  handsome  golden-coloured  bizarre,  whose 
perianthium  leaflets  {^petals  of  old)  are  very  much  imbricate,  broadly  obo- 
vate,  rounded  at  the  endsj  and  shallowly  notched,  attenuated  gradually 
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downwards,  slightly  edged  with  velvet,  and  more  or  less  marked  with  vei^^ 
narrow  lines  of  the  same  colour  up  the  centre;   the  edges  and  lines; 
feathered  a  litde  with  very  short  lines.    Drawn  from  Davey's  collection,  in 
whose  priced  catalogue  for  1829  it  is  marked  at  6*.  —  178.  Cupid  Ranun- ' 
cuius.    Petals  obovate,  a  little  hollow  at  the  end,  arranged  in  regular* 
circles,  straw-coloured,  tipped  with  a  rosy  pink,  feathered  a  little  inwards.  ^ 
Raised  by  Mr.  Waterston  of  Paisley. —  179.  Strong's  King  Carnation.. 
A  scarlet  bizarre ;  flowers  very  large  and  double ;  petals  very  broad,  spread- 
ing, finely  rounded  at  the  ends ;  of  a  pure  white,  beautifully  striped  and '  - 
variegated  with  bright  scarlet  and  deep  velvet  intermixed;   outer  ones 
much  the  broadest.  Tying  quite  flat ;  inner  ones  much  narrower,  and  slightly 
recurved  at  the  edges.     Kaised  by   W.  Strong,   Esq.,  from  seed  of  his 
Duke  of  York. —  180.  Bumard's  Emancipator  Tulip.  Flower  cup-shaped,' 
but  spreading ;  perianthium  leaflets  (petals)  broadly  obovate,  rounded  at 
the  points,  attenuated  towards  the  base,  neatly  imbricate,  bent  a  little 
inwards  at  the  margin,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  yellower  towards  the  points, 
striped  and  edged  with  broad  stripes  of  a  dark  velvety  purple,  which 
stripes  are  much  feathered  at  their  sides.    A  very  desirable  bizarre,  difierent 
from  most  others.     Raised  from  seed  in  the  collection  of  J.  P.  Burnard,; 
Esq.,  Formosa  Cottage,  Holloway.  , 

No,  XLVI»for  April  J  contains 
181.  Albion  Tulip.     A  bizarre,  with  the  flower  large  and  somewhat 
spreading,  but  cup-shaped,  of  a  bright  yellow,  ed^ed  and  variegated  with  a 
brown  purple.     Drawn  from  the  choice  collection  of  J.  Goldham,  Esq., 
who  grows  it  in  the  third  row  of  his  tulip  bed.  —  182.    Thomson  Ranun^ 
cuius.     Flowers  very  double  and  compact,  consisting  of  several  circles  of 
white  petals,  edged  with  a  rosy  red.     Raised  by  Mr.  Waterston  of  Pais- 
ley. — 183.  Gould's  Duke  of  York  Carnation.     A  scarlet  bizarre,  with 
its  flowers  large  and  double.    Petals  in  several  circles,  very  variable  in. 
size,  rounded  at  the  edges ;  white,  marked  with  patches,  stripes,  and  spots 
of  scarlet,  intermixed  with  stripes  of  a  velvety  purple.    Mr.  Hogg  sells, 
this  variety  at  7*.  the  pair.  —  184.  Hogg's  King  William  Picotee.   Flower 
very  large  and  double,  of  a  handsome  form.    Petals  broad  and  rounded, 
arranged  in  several  circles,  slightly  notched  at  the  edges ;  white,  edged  with' 
a  bright  red,  and  generally  marked  with  a  line  or  two  of  the  same  colour.. 
Likely  to  become  a  great  favourite  amongst  florists. 

Tablt  supplementary  to  the  Hbrttts  JBritdnniciis,  containing  such  of  the  Plants 
noticed  in  the  foregoing  Periodicals,  as  are  not  included  m  the  first  edition  of 
that  work. 

99417   ANEPMIA 
S5656(r  coUlna  Baddi         hiU  £  [23  or     1     Br      BrazU       18S9.   D  8.p   Bot  cab.  1675 

1421.  il'SARUML 
1S091  caud&tum  LindL      t&HedMpped    j£  ^  cu    | 


...  N.W.Amer.1826.  D  p.l 


SZL  AZA^LfiAi 
calendul&cte 
9  l^pida  Gotoen 

fi03&  CAME'LLJ^. 
jap6nica 

6legans  Booth 
•  itaibnckUL  Booth 


ptettY>'flowered 


elegant 
imbricated 


or     4  my.jn  Va      hybrid 


uJ  8pl  10  ja  Ro      seedling 

I I  spl  10   inr        C.B     China 


1824. 


S412.  CENTROG  A'RPHA  D.  Don.        {Kentron,  a  sharp  bristle,  Jtarphos,  chaff!) 


grandiflbra  Swt       great-flowered  £  A  or 
Rudb^ckia  nudicatlis  NuL  not  of  others. 

SSS6.  CUMMI'NGM; 

trimacul&ta  D.  Don  threes-spottet^    tf    Al  el 
ten^lla'D.  Don        delicate  y  _^  or 

1004.  DIGHORIZA'NDRA. 

plcta  Lo,  C.  painted-^fated  y^  HM  or 


3is 


Jd 


N.Amer.  1830.    D 


L  p^l    Bot  reg«  1408 


1    Ip    Chan,  ill  S6 
1    l.p    BotregU9g6 

Comp,  Helidntkete. 
CO    Sw.  fl.  giur.n.B.87 


Chile 
Chile 


1829. 
1829. 


O  p.l 

o  p.r 


Sw.  fl.  gar.n.s.88 


I   8.0        B  .      B.  Amer    1830.    D  lt.1  Bot  cab.  16^ 


143;  DrETEa  Sal 


bicolor  Sweet's  MSS.  two-coloured 
.  *Vxii  bicolor  Lindl.  in  Botreg. 


(Dt's,  twicet  etes,  an  associate ;  related  to  /Vis  and  MoreeV)         Irideie. 


j£  j^  or     2  jLo        Y,D 


D  Lp    Bot  re^  1404 
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t  975.  HABRA'NTHUa 

Bagii6ldi' Herb.         I  

Andenbnli  La  C.     Anderson's        tf  lAJ  or     |   ap.8      Y.R     M. Video  18S9.    O  8.1    Bot  oSk  1677 


Bae;ii6ldi'  Herb.         Bagnold's  tf  ^  or     1   n  Y        Chile         1829.   O  8.1    Bot  Ko.  1396 

cm 


2014.  mBFSCUSL 

Lfndle^WaL  Lindley*8  « O  spl    S  d  P        India        1828.    C   Lp    Bot  Kg;  1395 

S8.  JUSTI'C/^. 
ckmetLlAndU,  flesh-coloured   ^Ospl    4  au.s      t        Rio  Jan.    1827.   C  Lp    Bot.  reg.  1997 

1415.  LEDOCA'RPUM  D«^.        (JCafTHW,  Aruit, /«do«,  a  ra«ed  garment}       OxaUdeis  qmne.    1 & 

peduncul&re  I.t'n<tf.  long.staiked      tt.|_jor     1   au        Y        Chile         1825.    C   tJ    Botreg.l59S 

219S.  LOjtSA, 

ida  Zh  

ambrosisfMia  J.  and  LindL  in  Bot.  reg.  1390 


hfspidaf.        ^^     hispid^  Jc^iOlor  ^  g^iLau      Y        Lima        ISSOi    S   8.1    Bot  mag.  3057 


9004^  if A'LVA. 

campanulSldes  Lo.C.  Campanula-Ik  Jt  Al  cu    |   o  Bh      N.  Amer.  1825.    S   Lp    Bot  cab.  1670 

933L  NARCrSSUS.  \ 

7555a  C^xi  Haur.  Cyprian  tf  A  or     1   mr.ap   W.Y  Cyprus       ...      O  co    Sw.  fl.gat'.iu.92 

2910.  NOTHOCHLJSTNA. 

t^nera  GUI,  teaAet-Uxtured^  IZS]  or     }      ...      Br      Mendosa     •..    D  8.p   Bot  nug.  3065 

1985.  IrUPPNUa 

Cruiksh&nkstVHook.  Cruik8hank*8  il fspl    5  jLau     Va     .Peru         1829.   S    U    Bot  aag. 9056 

1183.  fl?NOTHE*RA. 
10015a  blftons  XtiMttl         two-faced  O  or     l|jn.n      P.c     hybrid      183a   S   co    Bot  reg.  1405 

1670L  PERTLO^MT  A^  J7. 4r  K.     (Pert\  around,  lotna,  margin ;  Aruits  with  a  membranous  bordef .)   LaKiOte.    \ 
ocymoida  Kth.        BasiUlike  M |or     3   au.8      S        Peru         1829.    C  8.1    Bot  re^  1394 

1447.  JPORTULA^CA. 

GiUifes^i  Hook.         Gillies's  tt.tAlor     i  Jnjl      Rp     Mendoza  1827.   S    U    Bot.  magi  9064 

2926.  PtE^RIS. 
85512a  peruvi&na  OUo       Peruvian  j[^  IS]  or     1   o  Br      Peru         1830.   D  8.p  Bot  cak  16S5 

1339.  UHODODE  NDRON. 
llQ25a  RusselUdiMfin  Swt  Russell's  M       or     4  mr        RaR  hybrid        .«•     L  B.p   Sw.fl.gw«ii.s.91 

8262.  VERNO^N/^. 
90477tf  acutifldia  IfooAr.      acute-leaved     il  i |  ot     4  d  Pa.P  S.  Axber.     ...     C  Lp    Bot  magi  9068 

British  Botany,  The  Botany  of  Great  Britain ;  including  all  the  Plants 
growing  wild,  or  such  as  have  become  apparently  wild,  in  England, 
Wales,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  the  British  European  Islands.  Pubushed 
in  Monthly  Numbers,  at  2s,  6d,  each ;  and  each  Number  to  contain  Eight 
faithful  Representations  of  different  Species,  taken  from  the  living 
Plants,  truly  and  beautifully  coloured  from  Nature,  with  Dissections  of 
the  most  essential  Parts  of  Fructification,  \vhere  required.  By  H.  Wed- 
dell.  Botanical  Engraver. 

The  descriptions,  and  all  other  useful  or  interesting  information,  will  be ' 
given  by  R.  Sweet,  F.L.S.,  author  of  numerous  botanical  and  horticultural 
publications. 

We  shall,  if  possible,  notice  the  first  Number  of  this  Work  in  our  next. 

TalboySf  D,  A»,.B.  Bookseller  and  Stationer  in  Oxford:  The  Pursuit  of 
.  Literature  and  Science  compatible  with  Habits  of  Business.    A  Prize 
Essay,  read  before  the  Oxford  Mechanics'  Institution.    Dec.  1830. 

There  is  riiuch  in  this  pamphlet  that  we  should  wish  to  quote,  and  we 
could  say  a  great  deal  in  favour  of  the  idea  that  every  mechanic  or  labour- 
ing man  might,  if  his  natural  capacity  admitted,  acquire  as  much  knowlec^ 
as  this  talented  author,  and  yet  pursue  his  daily  labours  at  the  loom,  the, 
anvil,  the  bench,  the  spade,  or  the  plough.  All  that  is  necessary  is  begin- 
ning in  time,  with  proper  infant  schools.  It  is  as  natural  to  love  know- 
ledge as  it  is  to  love  light ;  and  it  *is  knowledge,  and  knowledge  alone, 
to  which  we  must  look  for  the  emancipation  oi  man  from  all  the  evils 
with  which  he  is  now  affected. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     Notes  on  some  of  the  London  Nurseries  and  Suburban 

Gardens, 

Henderson^ 8  Nurseri/,  Pine-Apple  Place,  Edgeware  Road, — Feb,  12.  The 
number  of  hot-houses  and  pits  in  these  grounds  is  yearly  increasing,  and 
they  now  cover  several  acres.  In  no  nursery  about  London  are  houses 
and  house-plants  kept  in  better  order  and  neatness^  or  the  plants  in  a  more 
thriving  condition.  All  the  youn^  heaths,  amounting  to  many  thousands, 
are  kept  in  frames,  the  pots  standmg  on  coal  ashes ;  the  sashes  are  entirely 
removed  during  mild  days ;  but,  during  nights  and  severe  weather,  the  sides 
of  the  frames  are  well  protected  by  litter,  and  the  roof  by  Russian  or  straw 
mats,  with  or  without  litter  under  them,  as  mav  be  thought  necessary.  It 
is  clear  that,  if  the  temperature  can  be  kept  a  few  d^ees  above  the  freea- 
ing  point  by  retaining  heat,  rather  than  by  supplying  it  by  dung  or  fuel  and 
letting  it  pass  off  through  the  glass  in  a  continued  stream  (as  it  does  in 
green-houses  where  the  roof  is  uncovered),  the  plants  will  be  kept  at  much 
less  expense,  and  thrive  a  ^reat  deal  better.  The  most  difficult  house  to 
keep  heaths  in  during  the  wmter,  that  we  have  ever  seen,  is  the  heathery 
at  Woburn,  which  has  a  floor  elevated  15fl.  or  20  fl.  above  the  sur^e 
of  the  ground,  a  span  roof,  and  glass  sides.  The  heaths  are  kept  alive 
there,  and  generally  look  well;  but,  certainly,  nothing  like  so  well  as 
diose  in  the  London  nurseries,  where  they  are  kept  in  frames.  The  atten- 
tion of  the  gardener  at  Woburn  must  be  most  unremitting ;  and  it  is 
astonishing  that  the  frequent  watering  does  not  destroy  the  plants.  A 
young  man  who  has  had  the  care  of  the  Woburn  heathery  for  a  season 
has,  indeed,  gone  through  a  species  of  moral  training  which  will  be  of  use 
to  him  as  long  as  he  lives. 

The  mice  are  very  injurious  to  plants  in  flower  in  the  frames  at  Render* 
son's  nursery,  by  eating  off  the  blossoms  :  to  prevent  their  entrance,  the 
jG*ame  is  set  upon,  and  surrounded  by,  a  small  lining  of  road-stuff  (the 
scrapings  of  the  highway).  The  gritty  cutting  nature  of  this  material  pre- 
vents the  animals  from  working  their  holes  through  it ;  this  operation  in- 
the  mouse  genus  being  principdly  performed  by  the  mouth.  A  lining  6  in. 
below  the  surface  of  the  ground  outside  the  nrame,  and  rising  3  in.  above 
the  bottom  edge  of  the  frame,  is  found  effectual.  Newly  sown  peas  are 
protected  from  mice  on  the  same  principle,  by  sowing  chopped  furze  along 
with  them. 

The  show-house  here  is  full  of  beauty ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  observe 
how  many  of  the  new  acquisitions  from  North  and  South  i^erica  have 
already  become  popular  plants,  which  may  be  bought  by  everybody. 
Among  these,  Schizanthus  may  be  mentioned  as  an  admirable  annual  for 
early  forcing. 

In  this  nursery,  and  several  others  adjoining,  there  are  plants  of  giant 
ivy,  20  fl.  high,  kept  in  pots;  so  that,  by  means  of  these,  a  house,  a  bower. 
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or  »  wal>,  may  be  built,  and  corei^  with  this  admirable  evergreen  at  onee. 
By  the  help  of  the  large  trees  and  shrubs  in  many  of  the  London  nurseries^ 
aftd  the  large  American  [^ants  at  Waterer*s,  near  Woking,  a  garden  and ' 
grounds  of  any  extent  may,  in  the  course  of  any  one  planting  season,  be 
comj^etely  furnished,  so  as  to  have  the  appefurance  of  having  been  planted- 
twentjr  or  thirty  years.  The  wealthy  have  arrived  at  this  d^eeof  luxmy 
in  buiMing  and  furnishing  houses,  but  not  yet  in  gardening ;  as  they  get 
poorer  and  more  intellectual,  they  will  love  gorgeous  architecture  and 
cabinet-making  less,  and  gardening  and  planting  more. 

Jenkins's  Mary4€'hone*  Nursery. — Feb,  13.  Some  improvements  in  the 
mode  of  heating  the  peach-houses  by  hot  water  have  lately  been  made  in" 
the  New  Road  branch  of  this  nursery,  by  Messrs.  W.  and  D.  Bailey  of' 
Holborn.  An  accident  which  happened  here  induces  us  to  caution  gar- 
deners who  have  their  houses  so  heated  against  the  danger  of  leaving  the 
water  in  the  pipes  in  the  winter  season,  when  no  fire  is  applied.  In  one 
night  many  feet  of  pipe  burst,  and  were  rendered  useless  for  any  purpose 
but  remelting,  by  the  freezing  of  the  water  contained  in  them. 

The  circle  in  the  Regent's  Park,  which  now  forms  the  principal  scene  of 
Mr.  Jenkins's  operations,  is  every  year  looking  better  from  tl^e  increased* 
groMrth  of  the  trees  destined  to  remain  permanently.  This  circle  would' 
make  an  admirable  public  garden.  We  have  suggested  the  idea  of  cover-^ 
irig  the  whole  of  it  with  glass  {Mag,  Nat,  Hist,  vol.  i.  p.  385.);  but  the 
time  for  such  an  extravaganza  is  gone  by ;  as  a  hardy  garden  it  might  coib' 
tain,  in  groups  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system,  all  the  more  hardy 
and  easUy  cultivated  of  the  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  including 
grasses  and  ferns,  which  would  endure  the  open  air  in  Britain ;  and,  if  these 
were  all  conspicuously  named  on  the  ends  of  bricks,  as  in  Loddiges's 
arboretum,  it  would  form  a  scene  of  much  rational  recreation  and  useful 
instruction  to  the  rising  generation.  By  way  of  architectural  and  sculptural 
ornaments,  government  might  let  spots  of  a  few  feet  square,  here  and  there, 
to  rich  persons,  on  condition  of  their  building  handsome  monuments,  either 
for  theu*  own  families  or  in  commemoration  of  some  of  their  ancestors. 
Some  public-spirited  individuals  might  erect  statues  to  great  men  of  dif- 
ferent ages  and  countries.  The  garden  should  be  open  to  every  body 
during  the  whole  day,  every  day  in  the  year ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  police 
might  perambulate  it  for  the  sake  of  protection  and  order.  The  govern- 
ment (that  is,  the  commissioners  of  woods  and  forests),  which  owns  the  soil, 
mi^t  make  an  arrangement  with  the  occupant  to  hold  it  for  a  number  of 
vears,  on  condition  of  gradually  forming  it  into  a  botanic  garden  of  the 
Kind  to  which  we  allude,  and  of  leaving  it  in  that  state.  We  have  no  doubt 
Mr.  Jenkins  would  readily  euter  into  the  idea  of  such  an  arrangement,  since 
he  is  having  prepared,  notwithstanding  the  deplorable  depression  of  the 
times,  above  a  thousand  named  bricks  for  a  nerbaceous  ground,  to  be 
planted  alphabetically  along  one  of  his  borders.  To  those  gardeners  who 
prepare  their  own  paint  for  painting  names  on  bricks  or  other  tallies,  we 
may  mention,  that  a  good  mixture  for  this  purpose  is  composed  of  vegetable 
charcoal,  which  any  gardener  may  bum  tor  himself,  ground  to  the  finest 
powder, a  little  powdered  resin,  which  may  be  procured  firom  any  chemist,  or 
from  a  spruce  fir  tree,  and  raw  linseed  oil,  boiled  together  till  they  are  of 
the  consistence  of  cream.  If  common  lampblack  is  used,  as  that  is  generally 
more  or  less  mixed  with  grease,  it  is  good  to  dry  or  roast  it  in  an  iron  vessdi 
till  the  grease  evaporates ;  but,  by  using  vegetable  charcoal,  this  is  rendered 
unnecessary.    The  names  are  written  with  a  camel-hair  pencil,  the  use  of 

*  Mary-le-boume,  or  Mary  of  the  little  brook.  The  diannel  of  the 
brook  may  still  be  seen  in  the  Marquess  of  Hertford's  grounds  in  the 
Regent's  Park. 
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whkb  requircB  a  Htde  pracdcs  in  order  to  produce  handsome  letters.  The . 
rate  of  payment  for  writing  the  generic  and  specific  names  onlj'  is  2d.  per 
tally ;  but  if  the  ground  on  tlie  end  of  the  brick,  on  which  the  name  is  . 
pamted,  be  included,  the  work  coeIb  2^d.  These  are  at  the  rate  of  the 
prices  given  at  the  Chiswick  earden.  Neither  there  nor  in  the  Mary-le-bone 
nursery  are  the  names  varnisncd;  but  at  Messrs.  Loddiges'  this  is  done  aa 
a  preservadve.  The  young  gardener's  name  who  writes  the  tallies  in  the 
lury-le-bone  nursery  is  Chambers. 

Malcolm't  Xetuinglon  Ifuriety. —  Feb.  15.  The  fine  specimen  of  Magnolia 
sonsplcua,  which  we  figured  in  Vol.  II.  p.  370,  and  have  more  than  once 
qiendoned  as  well  worth  seeing  when  in  bloom,  shows  more  blossom  buds 
this  year  than  it  ever  did  previously.  Before  this  Number  sees  the  light,  it 
will  have  been  a  magnificent  object.  It  is  quite  astonishing  to  us  that  this 
plant  is  not  more  common,  since  it  can  be  had,  of  a  small  size,  at  5s.  6d. 
and  7(,  each.  We  should  wish  to  see  it.  Wistaria  Consequiina,  Chimo- 
n&othus  fragrans,  Lonicera  ilexuosa,  lidsa  ruga,  Noisettia'nn,  Boursaultu, 
odorata,  GrevIUei,  multifldra,  and  B£nksiiE,  all  hardy,  mostly  odoriferous, 
and  all  cheaper  than  M,  conspicua,  on  every  cottage,  and  against  a  wall 
in  f^ery  fiower-garden.  We  have  much  fault  to  find  with  gardeners  in  the' 
country  whose  tnaslers  and  mistresses  are  always  kindly  ready  to  hear  what 
Uey  have  to  suggest,  that  they  do  not  recommend  these  and  the  other 
^irubs  and  plants  which  we  have  from  time  to  time  enumerated  as  worthy 
of  a  place  in  every  garden. 

Ur.  Malcolm  has  a  good  stock  of  the  autumn-flowering  mezereon,  a 
roost  beautiful  plant,  which  flowers  fiom  November  to  March.     It  is  little 
kiiown,  and,  in  consequence,  almost  entirely  neglected- 
.   j^rit  10.   The  magnolia  in  full  bloom,  and  truly  magnificent. 

Cianrffcr  and  Som,  Faiixhall  Nurtery.  —  Feb.n,  We  have  Delected 
(or  ihe  last  three  years  to  notice  a  handsome  span-roofed  green-house 
erected  here  in  1837,  of  which  a  perspective  view  {fig.  59.)  and  sectioD  . 


sent  us  by  the  late  Mr.  Buckingham,  theil  a  partner  with 
Mr.  Buckmgham  says, "  the  roof  is  without  rafters ;  and, 
althou^  much  lighter  in  appearance 
than  that  of  a  house  framed  in  the  usual 
manner,  is  in  reality  much  stronger, 
fivm  the  equal  distribution  of  its  stren^h 
to  all  parts  alike.  The  timber  which 
is  saved  by  not  having  rafters  more  than 
supplies  Uie  increas^  consumption  in 
the  bars,  which  are  three  inches  deep 
instead  of  two  inches,  the  usual  depth. 
The  labour  of  framing  the  lights,  making 
top  and  bottom  rails,  and  also  the 
weather-board  at  top,  are  all  dispensed 
with)  hence  the  cost  is  less,  and  the 
appearance  more  elegant."  The  follow-- 
ing  are  the  detwls ;  — 
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Length;  58ft.  external  measure;  breadth,  10ft.  9 in.  external  measure; 
height  in  the  centre,  9  ft.  6  in.;  height  of  brickwork  above  ground,  4ft.; 
height  of  front  lights,  and  top  and  bottom  plate,  2  ft.  4  in. 

The  plates  are  4Jin.  by  3  in.  in  the  rough,  and  an  eighth  is  reduced  bj' 
planing.  The  bars  are  3  in.  by  l.in.  in  the  rough,  and  are  reduced  by 
planing  to  2  J  in.  by  ^  of  an  inch.  A  stronger  bar  of  3  in.  by  2  in.,  reduced 
to  2 J  in.  by  1}  in.,  coupled  with  one  of  similar  strength  at  (tistances  of  3  ft. 
6  in.  throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  roof,  and  to  these  the  cast-iron 
ties  in  the  centre  of  the  house  are  screwed.  The  width  of  the  walk  is  3  ft.; 
the  width  of  the  platform  on  each  side  of  the  walk  is  3  ft.  6  in.  On  these 
the  plants  are  set.  The  walls  are  one  brick  or  9  in.  thick ;  the  glass  used 
is  in  panes  of  7  in.  by  5  in.  or  thereabouts.  The  upright  lights  are  all  re- 
movable at  pleasure ;  and  when  a  fourth  of  them  are  partially  opened  It 
thorough  ventilation  is  produced.  Were  all  the  front  lights,  which  are 
hung  by  separating  hinges,  taken  away,  the  house  would  be  merely  a  glass 
awning.  The  size  of  the  house  was  regulated  by  Messrs.  Chandler  and 
Buckingham's  impression  of  the  capability  of  one  fire  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  excluding  frost  in  the  severest  weather ;  and  this  it  does  completely.  • ' 

This  house  fully  answers  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
heaths  and  other  plants  in  it  are  m  a  thriving  state,  and  on  the  cross  ties  is 
Caldmpelis  scabra,  which  last  summer  produced  seed.  This  plant  and 
Cohce'a  scdndens  have  continued  growing  during  the  winter.  There  are 
various  other  climbers,  two  to  each  rafter,  which  during  summer  prove 
highly  ornamental. 

The  show-house  here  is  heated  by  hot  water,  by  Kewley,  on  the  siphon 
principle,  and  is  one  of  the  most  perfect  specimens  of  that  mode  of  heating. 
Among  its  numerous  ornaments  are  those  common  but  now  rather  neglect^ 
shrubs,  Coronilla  glauca  and  valentina,  both  covered  with  bloom.  These 
species,  and  also  Coronilla  pentaph/lla,  argentea,  and  viminalis,  all  frame 
plants,  and  flowering  the  greater  part  of  the  season,  are  well  deserving  ti 
place  in  all  green-houses  liable  to  be  occasionally  neglected,  and  where,  of 
course,  finer  plants  die  off  from  cold,  or  fi'om  too  much  or  too  little  wate^. 
They  are  also  well  adapted  for  training  against  a  wall;  to  be  protected 
during  winter  by  glass  or  mats,  and  exposied  to  the  free  air  during  sutaDmoer. 
Azaleas,  rhododendrons,  iZhododendron  dauriciun  atrovirens,  i^haiddra 
canadensis,  jDaphne  oddra,  &c.,  make  a  fine  appearance  here' and  is^ the 
show-houses  of  other  nurseries.  '  .;.'"' 

The  camellia-houses  are,  of  course,  filled  with  the  most  extensive  ckrf- 
lection  about  London ;  that  genus  having  long  been  the  particular  study 
of  Messrs.  Chandler,  who  may  truly  be  said  to  have  done  more  for  camel- 
lias in  ten  years,  than  the  Chinese  have  done  from  the  beginning  of  the 
world.  The  beautiful  work,  of  which  the  drawings  are  by  Mr.  Chandler^ 
'  jun.,  and  the  descriptions  by  Mr.  Booth,  is  well  known  and  every  where 
admired.  Among  the  species  now  in  bloom  are  the  striped,  Kew  blush, 
single  white,  althaeifldra,  waratah,  and  perhaps  about  half  a  dozen  others* 

-  There  are  also  several  unnamed  and  very  distinct  seedlings  beginning  to 
expand  their  flowers.  The  grand  show  is  generally  from  the  middle  of 
March  to  the  middle  of  April ;  when  nothing  of  the  kind,  in  any  part  of  the 
world,  can  be  more  splendid. 

In  consequence  of  having  a  number  of  well  established  stools,  Which 
make  long  vigorous  shoots,  several  of  the  best .  sorts  are  here  propagated 
'  by  layers  instead  of  grafting ;  which  is  a  great  improvement,  both  as  saving 
labour  to  the  nurseryman  and  producing  a  more  valuable  article  to  the 
purchaser.  If  the  upper  part  of  a  grafted  camellia  by  any  chance  die,  the 
stock,  being  only  the  single  red,  is  of  little  value ;  but,  if  the  upper  part  df 

-  a  plant  raised  from  a  cutting  or  a  layer  die,  the  lower  part,  the  collar,  or 
even  the  root,  may  send  up  shoots  which  will  form  as  valuable  a  plaqt 

'"as  the  original  one.    Against  a  w^  with  a  north-west  aspect^  the  smgle 
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sedf  iAm  Btdped,  Lady  Humeri  Hush,  fmoaySomGcei^  &gw  blush  or 
porapone,  Middlemist's  red,  and  the  double  white  camellia  ha^re  stood 
the  winter  without  the  lightest  protection,  look  perfectly  w^l,  and  appear 
^ihnost  as  far  advanced  as  those  in  the  houses.  The  most  delicate  of 
all  the  camellias  appears  to  be  Camellia  Satdngua  all  the  others,  we  believe, 
iQight  be  kept  alive  on  a  south  wall  well  matted  during  the  severest  part 
of  winter.  To  bloom  them  magnificently,  however,  a  house  is  requisite.  Qn 
'the  jsame  wall  with  the  camelhas  are  some  dozens  of  Magn6Ua  consplcua, 
•l^ge  plants,  well  furnished  with  blossom  buds.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
thi^  without  exclaiming,  **  What  a  treasure  for  those  who  wish  to  produce 
tun  immediate  effect  against  .a  new  house  or  in  a  new  garden!"  There 
is  here,  we  believe,  the  largest  stock  of  this  plant  about  Iiondon ;  and 
<the  rsame  may  be  said  of  our  favourites.  Wistaria. Consequana,  Padoaia 
Moutauy  and  its  different  varieties,  Chimonanthus  frasrans,  Lonicera 
4exudsa,  &c.  These  names,  and  some  others  before  given  (p.  348«),  cam\ot 
ibe  too  often  brought  before  our  readers.  We  only  wish  the  plants  were 
&miliar  to  the  jobbing  gardeners  about  London.  If  we  had  leisure,  we 
would  send  a  man  with  a  cart-load  of  each  of  the^e  plants  in  pots,  -and 
when  in  bloom,. all  round  London,  and  offer  them  for  sale  at  every  house 
4hat  hiad  a  ground  plot  in  front,  at  our  own  risk. 

Camellias  seem  to  grow  as  well  in  pits  in  this  nursery,  as  heaths  do  in 
Ihe  Edgeware  Road  nursery,  at  the  Clapton  nursery,  and  at  Messrs.  Rol- 
lison's  at  Tooting.  Indeed,  the  practice  of  growing  green-house  plants  in 
pits  is  yearly  increasing  in  adl  the  nurseries,  and  another  practice  with  it, 
that  of  planting  out  green4iouse  plants  in  the  open  ground  during  the 
summer  season.  Ever^  part  of  Messrs.  Chandler^s  grounds  exhibits  eirder 
and  neatness  in  an  emment  degree. 

4pril[4},  The  camellias  and  Magnolia  conspicua  are  now  magnificently 
in  bloom ;  as  are  numerous  large  bushes  of  Cydonia  jap6nica.  Some  bunches 
qf  Wistaria  are  also  b^inning  to  colour. 

MusselTs  Enham  Nursery y  Battersea,  —  Feb,  18.  A  hybrid  rhododendron 
of  considerable  interest  is  now  in  bloom  here ;  its  parents  are  R.  arboreum 
and  catawbiense :  the  leaves  and  habit  of  the  plant  resemble  the  former 
iQ)ecies,  and  in  a  great  measure  also  the  flower;  its  chief  value  consists  in 
ks  being  perfectly  hardy.  Mr.  Russell  has  now  some  hundreds  of  plants 
five  years  old  for  sale ;  some  in  pots,  and  the  rest  in  the  open  air,  without 
the  slightest  protection.  The  one  in  bloom  was  forced.  There  is  a  very 
wall-contrived  span-roofed  green-house  here  (^.61.),  which  is  calculated 

to   contain  at  least 
"  *  double  the  number  of 

plants  of  any  house 
of  the  kind  that  we 
have  seen.  On  the 
floor  (a)  georginas  or 
other  plants  not  re- 
quiring much  light 
are  brought  forward ; 
on  the  main  stage  (^) 
camellias,  which  do 
^  not  require  a  direct 
light,  are  grown; 
above  them  (c)  pelargoniums;  small  seedlings,  in  thumb  pots,  on  shelves 
near  the  glass  (a);  and  flowering  plants  on  the  shelves  (e)  which  border 
the  walk.  In  tne  show-house  some  fine  specimens  of  AmsLr^Wii  Johnsons 
ornament  the  stages  of  pelargoniums,  and  P.  Humei  is  just  coming  into 
flower.  Mr.  Russell  is  very  assiduous,  of  unwearied  industry^  and  if  he 
^porse^eres  we  have  no  doubt  of  his  success. 

MimtaiidltQgerirBolingbr^ke  2funeryyJMter$&i.  —  F^hAS,  This  is  the 
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reserve  ground  of  AilcAi  and  Rogers's  establishment  in  the  King's  Hoad :  it 
was  formerly  the  kitchen-garden  of  Lord  Bolingbroke,  the  fHend  of  Pope ; 
but  it  exhibits  no  other  remains  of  its  former  application,  than  the  massive 
brick  walls  with  which  it  is  surrounded,  and  a  large  mulberry  tree.  Some 
years  ago  a  part  of  this  wall  was  covered  with  vines,  which  were  thought 
to  be  among  the  most  productive  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Messrs.  Allen  and  Rogers,  who  have  had  the  grounds  five  or  six  years, 
have  built  several  forcing-houses  and  pits,  established  stools  of  vines,  roses, 
and  other  articles,  and  otherwise  done  what  was  required  for  the  object  in 
view;  that  of  supplying  the  show-house  in  the  King's  Road  with  articles 
in  blossom.  In  the  pits  we  observed  remarkably  strong  stools  of  green 
tea;  a  most  desirable  shrub  for  planting  against  a  warm  southern  exposure, 
on  account  of  its  beautiful  green  leaves  and  very  fragrant  white  camellia^ 
like  blossoms ;  it  requires  very  little  protection.  A  stake  fi*om  a  branch  of 
the  mulberry  tree,  which  happened  to  be  driven  in  soon  after  Mr.  Allen 
took  possession  of  the  ground,  has  become  a  handsome  tree ;  thus  con- 
firming what  has  been  stated  by  our  correspondent  Superficial  and  others. 
The  mulberry,  however,  does  not  grow  very  readily  fi-om  young  cuttings. 

Dennis  and  CoJ*s  Nursery ^  Grosvenor  Row,  Chelsea.  —  Feb,  18.  We  regret 
that  we  did  not  sooner  visit  the  grounds  of  this  extraordinarily  succenfill 
cultivator.  His  garden  is  of  small  extent,  and  his  houses  though  numerous 
are  not  very  specious  in  appearance ;  they  contain,  however,  more  plants 
than,  we  should  suppose,  any  houses  of  the  same  size  about  London ;  be- 
cause almost  all  the  plants  are  in  very  small  pots,  for  the  convenience  -of 
sending  to  a  distance  in  little  bulk.  Mr.  Dennis  possesses  about  TOOvaii^ 
ties  of  pelargoniums,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  geraniums,  and  estimates 
his  stock  of  plants  at  from  15,000  to  20,000 ;  of  which  6000  are  in  wh«t 
are  called  thumbs,  that  is  to  say,  pots  not  larger  than  the  flower  of  a  tul^). 
As  the  reason  for  an  unusual  name  ought  always,  in  this  Magazine,  to  be 
made  known  where  it  can,  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  gardener,  we  may 
state  that,  in  moulding  all  pots  above  the  size  of  thumbs,  the  potter  keeps 
his  fingers  within  and  the  thumb  outside  the  pot;  but,  in  moulding  thumb 
pots,  the  thumb  alone  is  kept  inside. 

Pelargoniums,  georginas,  and  Oacteae  seem  to  be  the  main  articles  ofpro- 
pagation  by  Mr.  Dennis,  though  his  collection  contains  msuiy  other  objects 
of  interest.  Of  Cereus  speciosus,  speciosissimus,  truncatus,  and  Jenkinsdns, 
.  we  observed  many  hundred  plants  of  various  sizes.  A  plant  of  C.  Jenkinsdnt 
had  ripe  fi-uit,  the  fruit  having  spines  like  the  wood;  C.  truncktus  was 
also  in  fruit,  a  thing  by  no  means  common ;  the  other  species  mentioned 
had  several  large  and  handsome  fi'uits,  some  of  which  had  been  muled,  as 
the  phrase  is,  with  a  view  to  creating  new  varieties.  On  a  plant  of  Pe- 
reskia  aculeata  Mr.  Dennis  has  grafted  twenty  species  or  more  of  Ckctex ; 
most  of  them  being  what  is  termed  double-worked :  that  is,  upon  the 
Per^skia  are  worked  Cereus  speciosissimus,  0.  cylindricus,  C.  flagellifiSrmis, 
Opuntia  brasiliensis,  and  another  species  of  Opiintia;  and  upon  these^  as 
stocks,  are  worked  another  series.  On  the  C.  flagellifdrmis,  for  instance, 
are  worked  two  varieties  of  C.  truncatus,  C.  Jenkinsdni,  C.  Vand^*,  C.  spe- 
ci6sus,C.  speciosissimus,  C.  grandifl6rus,0puntia  curass&vica,  Echinocdctus 
tenuispina,  and  other  species  and  seedlings  without  names.  On  one  Of 
the  Opuntiae  first  worked  on  Pereskia,  O.  speciosus  has  taken ;  and  on  the 
C.  speciosus,  which  is  worked  on  the  C.  nagellifdrmis,  as  noticed  above, 
two  species  of  Opuntia  are  engrafted,  making  the  fourth  series  of  plants 
reckoned  fi'om  the  soil.  This  plant  is  quite  a  vegetable  curiosity,  and  will 
have  its  admirers.  Mr.  Dennis  is  considered  by  his  brethren  to  be  one  of 
the, most  successfiil  propagators,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  of  the 
plants  to  which  he  applies  his  attention,  even  if  the^  be  plants  very  difficult 
to  increase ;  and  very  rare  articles  have  been  multiplied  by  him,  while  the^ 
'  have  been  lost  hy  others.    'We  wish  he  were  in  possession  of  {^  the  ran* 
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ties  of  Kew,  for  he  would  soon  root  them  into  all  the  collections  of  fira 
.  country.  Wistaria  Oonsequan/i  is  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  root, 
which  generally  require  two,  and  sometimes  three,  years  before  they  send 
up  shoots.  The  common  black  mulberry  is  admitted  to  thrive  better  in 
this  nursery  than  in  any  other  about  London.  Young  plants  make  shoots 
from  2  to  4  ft.  long ;  and,  from  their  growing  so  freely,  the  stems  are  very 
strong  and  straight,  and  some  of  them  from  7  to  8  ft.  high.  This  is  the 
more  remarkable,  as  they  are  in  an  atmosphere  almost  as  smoky  as  that 
of  any  part  of  the  city.  The  Aucubami^6mc2L.  thrives  here  as  well  as  the 
mulberry,  and  these  two  objects  Mr.  Dennis  cultivates  in  quantities.  He 
has  also  fine  specimens  of  tall  single-stemmed  standards  of-  the  guelder 
rose,  and  the  Siberian  and  other  lilacs,  Irish  ivy  fi'om  10  to  15  ft.  -hmh  in 
pots,  and  thousands  of  plants  of  GentiaTza  aca61is.  It  would  be  usetul:  to 
^know  all  the  plants  that  will  thrive  in  the  smoke  of  <^ties ;  and  here  are 
Yacts  towards  this  knowledge.  Some  of  Mr.  Dennis's  georginas,  which  he 
is  bringing  forward  in  hot-beds  for  transplanting,  already  show  their  flower- 
buds  ;  so  that  he  will  have  a  display  from  May  to  November. 

A  piece  of  ground  is  taken  by  this  ingenious  gardener,  in  the  King's 
Road,  next  to  Mr.  Knight's,  where  he  intends,  during  the  ensuing  summer,. 
to  give  scope  to  a  very  extensive  display  of  georginas,  choice  annuals,  aiid 
other  flowering  plants,  and  whither  he  will  progressively  remove  the  sbdw 

Sart  of  his  establishment.  Nearly  an  acre  is  prepared  beside  the  King's 
load  for  the  display  of  georginas,  and  nearly  half  an  acre  at  the  Other  end 
of  his  ground,  which  fortunately  lies  beside  the  Fulham  Road.'  All  this  is 
laid  out  re^dy,  in  rows  6  ft.  apart ;  the  distance  between  the  plants  in  the 
row  to  be  regulated  by  the  habit  of  each ;  the  dwarfest  to  occupy  the  for^ 
ground.'  Considering  that  a  list  of  the  very  earliest  and  very  latest 
flowering  of  the  pelargoniums  would  be  valuable  to  those  who  can  possess 
only  a  small  collection,  we  requested  Mr.  Dennis  to  furnish  us  witn  a  few 
names  in  the  order  of  their  flowering,  which  are  as  follows :  — 


Early. 
Htlmd,  Crimson  purple  \\i.6d. 
Pilkft,  Red;  2«. 
Albinot&tum,  Puxple ;  1«.  fil 
Jlfalachnefblium,  Red;  Sv.  Gd, 
Brigliti<i^ntM»,  White;  £». 
L&xulum,  Rose  \  5».      . 
Spect4bil6  striktum.  Red ;  Is. 
Quercifblium  supferbum,  Scarlet ;  lOv.  Qd. 
Ur8\nuin,  Rose; 1 10s.  6(1  ..        .    , 
Olabrdscens,  White ;  Ss.  6d, 
Uit>knum,  Rose ;  fis:6d. 
Lac^uis,  Red ;  2f.  6d: 


Latb. 
Princess  Augusta,  Scarlet ;  5s. 
Weltie's  Sydney,  Crimson ;  10s.  6d. 
Glorianum,  Crimson ;  5s. 
Flkgrans,  Red  i3s.6d. 
Instr&tum,  White ;  5s. 
GovrhrH  sup^rbum,  Red ;  9s.6d. 
Speculum,  Red :  10s.  6d.    . 
Coilophf  Hum,  Orange  scarlet  i  3s.6d 
Tf nctum.  Clouded ;  3s.  6d. 
Megal6stictum,  Purple ;  Sis.  6d. 
Yeatmanidfium,  Cloud^ ;  5s, 
Fairli^,  Lilac ;  2s. 


Lee*s  Nursery,  —  Feb.  23.  The  plantation  of  standard  roses  at  the  en- 
trance pf  this  nursery,  correctly  placed  in  regard .  to  distance  from  each 
other,  height,  &c.,  and  most  scientifically  pruned,  produces  an  excellent  first 
impression.  We  cpuld  name  a  nursery  where  the  standard  roses  which 
border  the  main  walk  do  not  seem  to  have  been  pruned  for  two  years.  The 
impression  made  by  the  rose .  plantation  is  kept  up  by  the  high  order 
and  keeping  of  the  margins  of  select  shrubs  and  trees  which  border  the 
broad  walk  leading  to  the  hot-houses.  In  these  borders  are  some  very  hand- 
some specimens  of  MagnohVz  purpurea  covered  with  blossom-buds ;  one  of 
jRhododendron  dauricum  atrovirens,  4  ft.  high,  the  bloom  just  on  the  point 
of  expansion,  a  most  desirable  object ;  a  double-blossomed  Chinese  chei*ry, 
the  blossoms  apparently  ready  to  expand.  This  is  a  singular  tree,  as  being 
readily  propagated  by  cuttings,  and  valuable  as  an  early  flowerer.  It  serves 
to  confirm  Mr.  Bishop's  theory  (see  Causal  Botany,  vol,  yi,  p.  99.),  that  the 
most  useful  plants  for  culture  are  to  be  sought  for  among  varieties  rather 
than  among  species.  Lohic^a  tat^rica,  an  early-flowering  species,  showy 
and  cheap.    Virca  palustris,  a  singular  shrub>  or  rather  tree  in  miniature, 
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Aux  the  stem  naes  without  branches  to  the  height  of  9  in^  and  then  ibnn* 
•  compact  globular  head  2  ft.  in  diBmeCer,  without  senduw  ont  Buckera. 
Cunnin^iimia  lanceolata  has  stood  in  this  border  several  wintw^,  without 
protecdon.  Handsome  bushes  of  Cyddnia  japdnica,  white  and  red ;  jRbo- 
ddra  canadensis;  several  daphnes;  and  that  fine  showy  evergreen  th« 
double-blossomed  fiirze,  just  showing  its  bright  yellow  flowers. 

In  the  stoves,  Cypr^>Mum  venustum  (Jig.  63.),  a  charming  planti 
coming  into  bloom;  and  the  blossoms 
of  Epidendrum  cochteatum  are  already 
expanded.  In  the  green-houses,  besides 
heaths  of  several  sorts  (see  the  valuable 
monthly  tista  of  Messrs.  KoUison  in 
Vol.  I.  p.  366.),  various  New  Holland 
L^umindsce,  dnerarias,  Chinese  prim- 
roses, cyclamens,  and  camelHas,  there 
are  Aeaaa  longifolia  and  bracteata,  Dry- 
indra  falcata,  GrcvfUea  punfcca,  and  a 
number  of  New  Holland  shrubs.  A 
lal^  plant  of  Lyttie'a  geminiilOTa  had 
'  thrown  up  a  stem  in  the  autumn,  which, 
bail  it  not  damped  off,  would  probably 
have  reached  the  height  of  Mr.  Kn^ht's 
plant,  which  we  figured  in   a   former 


Volume.  (VoL  II.  p.  96.)   The  rt 

.  ,,  or  8ft.  hirfi.     In  the  long  grape-l 

pluated  with  upwards  of  WO  sorts,  or  at  least  names,  for  the  sake  of 


<rfthe  Hammersmith  plant  areTft.  or  8ft.  hi^.     In  the  long  grape-house. 


roviiu  them,  the  buds  of  the  vines  ore  just  bc^ning  to  burst.  These 
ines  Dore  last  year,  for  the  first  time  since  thev  were  planted  .(about 
seven  years  ago) ;  a  circumstance  to  be  accounted  for  from  their  having 
been  pruned  too  close.  The  blossom-buds  of  vines,  when  the  plants  are 
young  or  on  poor  soil,  or  when  the  tree  is  any  way  weak,  are  always  ^  four 
or  five  buds'  distance  from  the  commencement  of  the  young  shoot.  In  the 
cage  of  vines  firmly  established  on  rich  deep  dry  soil,  such  as  that  of  the  late 
Mr.  Andrews,  at  his  pine  and  grape  garden,  Vaoxhall,  they  may  he  pruned 
in  any  way,  with  a  certainty  of  the  current  year's  shoots,  however  produced, 
bedngfiimiahed  with  blossoms.  Accordingly,  Mr.  Andrews  always  cutclose 
to  the  old  wood.  For  this  theory  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Money  of  the 
Haverstock  nuraery,  who,  we  should  suppose,  knows  as  much  of  vines  as 
any  gardener  about  London.  Whoever  is  acquainted  with  the  boiany 
and  ^denmg  of  England  during  the  lost  century,  must  venerate  this 
establishment  and  the  names  of  Lee  and  Kennedy. 

Brompton  Nursery,  Mean.  Gray  and  Son.  —  Feb.  25.  We  never  ento" 
these  finely  lying  grounds,  and  look  down  the  broad  interminable  walk,  with- 
out thinking  on  London  and  Wise,  and  the  other  eminent  gardeners  of  the 
time  of  James  II.,  when  this  nurs^y  was  established.  The  grounds  were 
then  much  more  extensive  than  they  are  now,  but  the  main  walk  fi'om  the 
entrance  could  scarcely  have  had  a  better  effect.  It  descends,  winding  with 
a  gentle  slope,  to  [he  south,  and  seems  to  lose  itself  in  one  great  valley  of 
trees  and  shrubs.  We  walked  down  to  look  at  the  row  of  venerable  stools 
of  vines,  which  must,  together  with  the  wall  against  which  they  are  placed, 
be  as  old  as  the  nurserj^.  We  passed  a  plantation  of.  mezereons  in  bloom, 
remarking  the  great  variety  in  their  colours,  one  or  two  bting  of  so  very 
intense  a  red  (hat  it  would  be  well  worth  while  to  continue  them  by 
layers.  The  autumn-flowering  mezereon  has  doubtless  been  discovered  by 
accident  in  the  like  manner,  and  by  this  mode  of  propagation  is  deservedly 
perpetuated.  On  returning,  we  entered  the  green-housea,  and  looked  at  the 
pits,  and  found  one  or  two  plants  worth  noticing.  There  is  a  good  stock 
-of  Cotone^ter  microph^lla,  a  pretty  little  haray  cvetcreeo  «htub,'H'[iK)ti 
V6L.VJL  — No.32.  A  A 
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ought ««-(: 
Antbennim, 


t«  -be  better  laown;  of  Cbitat  ainl  VUi- 

innB,aiiiDng  odien  C.  Cnpaniamu  {fig.  OS.); 

ar8yinphdinrioiiieikavariabta;V;6stia^ioides, 

«  good  {dant  fer  timiae  cert  m  borders ;  and  Medi- 

.^r-K^B^LKi^Hn       '"^  BrMreajan  old  huMmrdy  (hnib,  nowscsrce. 

4C^HBBfl|96^     Notelffi'a  Aguetrina  in  fruit,  a  deainhle  balf-Juv^ 

\^KBBH^^^    sbnib,  very  much  reaemblntg  the  mmuDon  olive. 

y^f^WBH  )iJB^'        In  framea,  the  herbaceous  plants  set  in  ashea  are 

'.  J|KmHB^^^^   "^  ^  thriving  state ;  and  also  the  aihutui,  and  other 

iBs^^^ff  ^^^^^  evergreen  snruba,  iu  fern,  moaa,  and  straw. 

I*'  w|  i^^J~^       ^f  Fvlham  Kuriery,  Meitn.  WK&if,  Brarnet, 

"^^wIk^        '""l  inline.  —  March  10.   This  is  one  of  the  most 

^gsWUKfc'  "        delightfiilly   situated    nurseries    about    London, 

^^^W  ^'^"^  '^  abundance  of  villas  and  fine  old  exotic 

vf    if         f,3        trees  and  shrubs  with  which   it  is  Eurrounded. 

Considering  its  antiquity,  and  that  some  of  the 

finest  AmencSQ  plants  were  first  sent  here,  and  hence  distributed  all  over 

£urope,  it  may  he  considered  by  the  gardener  as  classic  ground.     There 

da  one  enclosure  which  still  bears  thenameof  Catesby,  havii^  been  devoid 

,to  the  plants  sent  home  by  that  botanist. 

The  DO'baceDUS  ground  here  is  at  all  times  refreshing  to  the  eye.  Among 
.-the  early -flowers,  we  noticed  Corydcdis  luberdsa,  very  ttrong;  Pulmoh^ 
-ria  Tirgtnica j  fi'cilla,'GeTeral  species;  Musc^ri  racemdsuin,  Stc  As  a  very 
roffe  herbaceous  plant,  thou^iuit  in  bloom,  we  may  name  the  Echinophora 

3>indsa.  Among  the  herbaceous: plants  in  pots  are,  a  new  species  of  X^ 
ssus,  very  small,  with  deep  green  rushlike  leaves;  Z-eucdjum  veFnum.just 
oiit  of  flower;  Soldanella  alpina,  and  &x(fraga  oppositifdlia,  brilliantly  in 
£ower.  Among  the  shrubs-was  Berberis  glumacca,  with  its  fine  large  com- 
;pound  persistent  de^  green  leaves,  just  coming  into  flower,  well  worth  pur- 
chaamg;'OoIlctiaaerratil%lia,  a  curious  diminutive  deep-green-barked  shrub, 
little  known;  j4'rbutusprocera,  half-hardy;  Jim(peTUBchin6nsis,  in  blossom, 
:a  fine  hardy  shrub,  and  very  showy  at  this  season ;  R'lbet  multiflorum,  a 
.Bfaowy>cmTant,  with  bunches  of  blossom  6  in.  long.  No  fewer  than  seventy- 
five  sorts  of  riitfnese,  all  correctly  named  according  to  Sweet,  and  all  -the 
plants  in  small  pots,  ready  to  be  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  at  any 
season  of  the  year.  Large  tufts  of  .Ericacimeahavebeen  in  flower  all  the 
winter,  and  stili  continue  in  perfection.  There  is  a  good  stock  of  rare 
species  of  i%ias,  and  of  the  foreign  varieties  of  Azalea.  The  sto<rfs  of 
cainelliaB  and  the  different  varieties  of  tree  peony  are  coming  finely  into 
jower.  Opposite  the  entrance  to  this  nursery  are  two  hantbcane  villas, 
occupied  by  single  ladies,  eminent  London  milliners,  which  givea  a  gratifying 
'idea  of  the  wealth  and  taste  of  persons  in  this  line  of  trade. 

Snighet  Exotic  Nunery,  KingU  Road.  — March  IS.  The  effbct  cm 
-entering  is  eKceIlent;.theterminat:an  of  the  telescopic  vista  b^ngthebronu 
Tase  wSh  its  jet  d'eau,  badied  by  two  splendid  plants  of  striped  camdlJB 
covered  with  bloom,  through  which  appears  enough  of  light  to  give  the 
idea  of  continuation.  The  bronzed  vase,  which  is  about  6  fL  in  diameter 
and  wnghaseveral  tonSjis  piunted  blue  on  the  bside,  and  has  a  very  cheerful 
and  el^ant  appearance.  In  the  large  cmrilinear  conservatory,  a  rhodo- 
dendron aibdreum  is  .  coming  into  flower,  -and  in  a  fortnight  will  have  a 
aplendid  ^ipearance.  So  abundant  b  the  honey  secreted  by  these  flowm, 
tnat  when  they  are  shaken  it  ialls  from  them  like  large  drops  of  rain. 
Hr.  Knight  believes  a  spike  of  flowers  may  yield  from  a  teaspoonfiU  to 
8  dessert-spooniiil  at  a.  time,  and  afler. being  exhausted  a  fresh  supply  is 
secreted;  so  that  the  quantity  which  one  spike  may  produce  apneare  un- 
-  limited.  It  is  not  ascertained  to  be  perfectly  wholesome ;  but  tne  honey 
<tf  the  greater  portion  of  the  Prices  is  so,  notwithstanding  the  deleterious 
■qvabtieg  ot  ttmt  at  aataia  apecin  gf  Aulea.    Ux.  Kni^  hw-raiaed^ 
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gveat^uiKVjF  hybrid  6eedKng8t>etweea'liils^and  4fhe  hardy  rhododendrons,  and 
finds  a  number  of  them  endure  the  winter  in  the  open  air  without  any  pro* 
tection.  None  of  these  have  yet  come  into  flower;  which  is  somerthiiig  to 
look  forward  to.  Among  theplants  in  this  conservatory  worthy  of  notice  at 
the  present  time  are  : — Lady  Hume'«  and  Middlemist's  Blush  CameHJaSy 
very  large  plants,  finely  covered  with  flowers ;  And  a  standard  of  €.  Satdti' 
qua  rosea  plena,  5  ft.  or6  ft.  high.  This  species,  bdng  avery  fine  bloomar,  is 
well  calculated  for  nakednstemmed  standards,  which,  after  llie  plants  have 
attained  a  certain  size,  must  form  striking  objects.  Megndlia  iusc^ta,  14 ft. 
Ingh,  which  has  ripened  seeds  from  which  Mr.  Knight  has  raised  young 
plants.  Wistluia  Consequafui,  trained  perpendicularly,  and  the  side  shoots 
tied  drooping  during  sunmier,  by  which  means  they  become  covered  with 
blossom  buds.  The  practice  aflbrds  an  excellent  hint  to  gardoiers,  not 
only  with  r^ard  to  tms  plant,  but  to  various  others  that  it  may  be  wished 
to  cover  with  bloom.  lUicium  parviflorum,  fi'om  3  to  6  in.  high,  with  two 
or  three  blooms  on  each,  fully  expanded;  Azalea  Indica,  and  indica  phoe- 
nlcea,  handsome  plants  in  bloom ;  Ildvea  Celst,  with  its  beautiful  deep  blue 
pea  blossoms ;  a  number  of  acacias  and  other  Australian  plants  coming  into 
flower,  and  Banksta  mcifolia  going  out.  The  whole  are  in  the  greatest  health, 
beauty,  and  order.  In  the  hot-house  Mr.  Knight  finds  tliat  the  orchideous 
epiphytes  do  much  better  in  <S^h4gnum  than  in  J?ryum  or  any  other  kkid  of 
terrestrial  moss.  The  georsinas  are  here  producing  shoots,  which,  as  soon 
as  they  get  from  4  in.  to  6  m.  long,  are  slipt  off  and  struck  as  cuttings  j 
Mr.  luiight,  like  Mr.  Wood  of  Deepdene.  preferring  this  mode  to  planting 
the  roots.  The  same  thing  might,  no  doubt,  be  practised  with  potatoes, 
sweet  potatoes,  yams,  and  other  tuber-producing  plants ;  but,  unless  the 
soil  were  rich,  and  the  culture  good,  it  would  be  attended  with  loss  of 
time,  the  tuber  containing  a  supply  of  nourishment  for  the  infant  plant 
being  not  always  to  be  readily  obtained  by  art.  In  the  orangery  Mr. 
Knight  is  trying  a  curious  experiment  with  camellias  and  other  plants,  by 
inserting  them,  enveloping  the  pots  in  moss,  and  forming  with  clay  a  basin 
on  their  bottoms  to  introduce  water  by  the  hole  through  which  that  ele-: 
ment  generally  escapes.  Several  camellias  set  down  on  the  floor  of  the 
house  have  pushed  an  inch,  while  others,  suspended  in  an  inverted  position 
from  a  shelf  near  the  roof,  and  consequently  m  a  warmer  atmosphere,  haye 
remained  stationary.  Retardation,  theren)re,  is  one  effect  of  inverting 
plants ;  but  Mr.  Knight's  object  is,  if  possible,  to  throw  some  light  on  the 
rise  and  descent  of  the  sap.  For  the  same  object  he  barked  the  stems 
of  a  number  of  standard  pear  trees  in  the  open  air  last  May  or  June..  Some 
oi  them  had  died,  but  niost  of  them  Mved,  forming  a  callosity  in  the  usual 
manner,  depending  from  the  bark  at  the  upper  edge  of  the  wound.  In  one 
or  two  cases,  where-the  soft  wood  under  tne  bark  had  not  been  very  cleanly 
scraped  ofl*,  a  thin  coating  of  bark  had  fonned  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
disbarked  stem.  Such  a  tree  will  probably  recover,  but  the  others  are  cer- 
tain of  dying  in  a  year  or  two ;  in  the  meantime,  however,  bearing  large 
crops  of  fruit. 

On  a  shelf  at  the  top  of  the  back  wall  of  die  orangery,  which  is,  in  fact, 
the  sanctum  of  the  Exotic  Nursery,  are  the  principal  part  of  the  plants 
raised  from  the  Australian  seeds  brought  home  by  Mr.  Baxter,  and  also  the 
stools  of  Teldpea  speciosissima  and  the  plants  of  €.ephal6tus  follicularis. 
The  whole  are  in  excellent  health,  and  promise  various  novelties :  one  of 
-these  will  be  a  new  Kennedia.  The  banksias  and  dryandras  are  beautiful 
little  plants,  and  quite  the  gems  of  the  sanctum.  The  plant  of  the  terres- 
trial mistletoe  (Loranthus  terrestris,  Lorantheas),  brpught  home  by  Mr. 
Baxter,  unfortunately  appears  to  be  dead. 

In  one  of  the  propagating  houses  is  a  number  of  plants  of  Magndlnx 
citriodora,  a  hybrid  of  which  Mr.  Knight  is  the  sole  possessor,  and  which 
he  'has  not  yet-  exposed  for-sale.    It  is  jeonsidered  a  most  vaUsAblft  %c^- 
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sition  to  the  known  species  of  this  femily.  In  the  same  house  ^e  plants  of 
the  rare,  Andrdmecjia  arborea,  and  a  nuni)er  of  seedling  cameUias  producedi 
firom  grosses,  in  whiph  the  parents  have  been  selected  on  the  principle 
adopted  by  breeders  of  live  stock  with  a  view  to  improTement.  There  are 
also  fieedling  hybrid  rhododendrons  here  produced  on  the  same  principle^ 
These  plants  are  valued  by  Mr.  Knight  very  highly.  Above  a  score  of 
vomig  plants  of  Araucdria  imbricata,  and  many  plants  of  Cunninghitmia 
lanceolata ;  both  of  which,  from  their  habitats  in  their  native  countries,  may 
one  day  be  found  quite  hardy.  In  another  house  is  a  ^ood  stock  of  im- 
ported orange  trees  from  Malta,  including  all  the  best  kmds  grown  in. that 
island.  Among  these  is  the  mandarin  orange,  remarkable  for  its  perfume 
as  well  as  its  flavour.  It  separates  from  the  rind  like  the  kernel  of  &  nut 
from  its  shell,  without  any  trouble  of  peeling  or  paring,  and  has  been  very 
appropriately  designated  by  the  Chinese  as  the  aristocrat  of  the  orange 
family.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  oranges,  and  especially  the  manr 
darin  and  blood-red  Maltese  varieties,  are  not  more  cultivated  as  dessert 
fruits.  Tl^ey  would  thrive  admirably,  treated  like  peach  trees,  as  at  Wood 
Hall  in  West  Lothian^  or  as  at.Fion's  in  Paris.  Mr.  Knight  practises  extent 
sively,  with  his  oranges,  camellias,  tree  rhododendrons,  and  other  house 
plants,  what:  may  be  called  eking  .pots,  by  raising  on  them,  from  the  height; 
of  frpip  3  in.,  to  a  foot,  rims  of  tempered  clay,  filling  the  space  within  with 
earth ;  by  which  means  an  increase  of  space  for  the  roots  is  obtained  in 
less  room  than  if  a  larger  and  broader  pot  were  made  use  of.  Mr.  Knight 
finds  that  oranges  do  not  agree  with  being  often  disturbed,  and  that  shifting 
once  in  three  or  four  years  is  sufficient.  We  believe  the  same  thing  hold^ 
true  of  camellias,  and  also  of  the  whole  of  the  natural  order  Prices.  In  thisf 
and  other  propagating  houses  Mr.  Knight  maintains  a  greater  degree  of  arti- 
ficial heat  at  tnis  season  than  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  .plants^ 
in  order  to  accelerate  their  growth  betimes,  and  thus  prolong  their  summer, 
and  get  their  shoots  well  ripened  >  before  winter.  All  these  propagi^itilpg 
houses  are  backed  against  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  lai^ 
quadrangular  masses,  by  which  means  the  greatest  quantity  of  area^.i^ 
obtained  at  the  least  expense  of  material  and  the  exposure  of  the  smallest 
quantity  of  surface  to  the  external  air  for  the  escape  of  heat. 

We  nave  before  had  occasion  to  notice  the  order  and  regularity  maioT 
tained  in  Mr.  Knight's  packing  and  potting  sheds;  but,  we  believe,  ilr^-. 
omitted  to  mention  that  his  potting  benches  are  of  broad  flag*«tone,  wi^h 
raised  wooden  edges  for  striking  the  pots  against  to  loosen  the  balla^ 
Durability  is  the  object  of  the  pavement.  We  should  have  hked  the  poweor 
of  heat^g  the  potting  sheds,  as  in  the  long  shed  at  Mr.  Lee's  and  in  bU 
those  erected  by  Mr.  Forrest  at  Syon.  The  men,  by  being  rendered  more 
comfortable,  do  much  more  work,  and  the  plants  are  likely  to  be  gainers.  A 
few  years  ago,  a  nurseryman,  or  indeed  a  gentleman's  gardener,  who  would 
have  taken  any  thought  about  the  comfort  of  his  men,  or  at  least  so  much 
as  to  heat  their  potting  sheds,  would  have  been  stigmatised  as  a.  sentir 
mentalist  who  would  spoil  them  for  work ;  but  the  times  are  altering,  and 
gardeners,  as  well  as  others,  are  making  the  discovery  that  all  men  are 
naturally  equal,  and  that  the  only  artificial  distinction  which  confers  any 
superiority  is  that  produced  by  knowledge  and  manners.  What  existed 
fifteen  years  ago  among  gardeners  and  country  labourers  will  hardly  be 
credited  fifteen  years  hence;  such  is  the  ratio  of  human  improvement  when 
its  progress  extends  to  the  mass  of  society,  and  when  the  mass  and  the 
directing  powers  are  in  pursuit  of  the  same  end.  Mr.  Knight's  packipg 
^heds  being  open,  and  all  under  one  roo^  are  well  calculated  tor  easy 
superintendence ;  though,  being  exposed  to  the  north,  they  must  be  col^ 
anja  the  operations  of  packing  are  not  all  such  as  to  enable  a  man  to  ke^ 
himself  warm.  ,  , 
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httve  «toOd  the  winter  without  protection,  and  are  sending  up  rigbrolis 
shoots.  We  should  not  be  surprised  at  the  whole  of  this  faniily  proving 
hardy.  Mr.  Knight  has  lately  made  an  extensive  importation  of  azaleas^ 
rare  sorts,  &nd  large  admirably  grown  plants,  irOm  the  Netherlands.  As  ^6 
stated  on  a  former  occasion  ( Vol.  VI.  p.  379i),  no  one  need  hesitate  in 
piHisiMMne^  large  plants  of  the  jE^Hceae,  because  their  hairlike  rootis  readSli^ 
sidmit  of  their  bemg  taken  up  with  balls. 

One  of  Mr.  Knight's  practices,  with  respect  to  peach  and  nectarine  trees, 
deserves  to  be  mentioned  for  the  imitation  of  all  nurserymen.  All  those 
trained  trees  that  have  not  been  sold  are  taken  up  about  the  first  week  in 
March,  and  pruned  both  in  their  top  and  roots.  The  latter  are  placed  on  a 
fiat  surface  of  richly  manured  soil  within  4  in.  of  the  upper  level  of  the 
common  sur&ce,  and  covered  with  no  more  than  4  in.  of  earth.  The  roots 
before  covering  are  as  carefully  spread  out  in  the  fan  manner  as  the  top  is 
in  training.  T^e  advantage  of  this  mode  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  sun 
is  eariier  felt  by  the  roots,  and  the  sap  of  the  tree  sooner  put  in  motion ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  from  the  roots  not  being  deep  in  the  soil,  so  as  to 
procure  abundance  of  moisture  in  the  midst  of  summer,  their  growth  is 
sooner  checked,  and  the  wood  better  ripened  before  winter.  It  is  evident 
that  such  trees  must  not  only  take  up  and  remove  with  a  greater  number  of 
roots  than  those  treated  in  the  usual  manner,  but  that  they  must  also  conie 
much  sooner  into  a  bearing  state.  Mr.  Knight  has  a  great  many  rare  spe- 
cies and  varieties  of  new  trees  and  shrubs,  and  he  is  one  of  those  nursery- 
men to  whom  we  look  for  cultivating  collections  to  illustrate  the  natural 
orders.  We  shall  conclude  these  desultory  remarks  with  the  name  of  a 
truly  desirable  and  rare  tree,  beautiful  from  its  deep  green  pendent  shoots 
in  winter  and  pinnated  foliage  in  summer,  Sophdra  jspdnlc&yar,  p^ndula. 
'  April  13.  The  /Rhododendron  arb6reum  is  in  full  bloom,  and  the  colour 
brilliant  beyond  description.  As  the  plant  is  half-hardy,  and  may  be  kept 
in  a  cold  pit,  it  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  Wistaria,  near  it,  is  mag- 
nificently laden  with  large  purple  pea  blossoms  hanging  like  bunches  of  tran#--' 
parent  grapes. 

LoTidon  to  Groldwortky  Surrey,  —  April  3.  A  row  of  sycamores,  planted 
along  a  brook  at  Brook  Green,  vary  so  much  in  the  forwardness  of  their 
budding,  that,  while  some  are  almost  in  a  dormant  state,  one  or  two 
hare  actually  leaves  expanded;  the  same  as  to  horsechestnuts,  which 
we  observed  afterwards;  afibrding  striking  proofs  of  the  individuality  of 
plants;  raised  from  seed,  as  contradistinguished  to  the.  sameness  .of  those 
rdsed  from  cuttings,  layers,  or  in  any  mode  by  which  the  bud  is  substituted 
for  the  egg  or  seminal  embryo.  In  various  cases,  such  as  those  of  planting^ 
for.  shelter,  or  near  a  house  or  garden,  it  might  be  well  worth  while  to 
select  from  the  seedlings  of  different  nurseries  the  earliest  varieties  of  th.e' 
kinds  of  trees  to  be  planted.  There  are  no  trees  that  difler  more  in  their 
periods  of  foliation  than  the  oak  and  the  hawthorn ;  and  it  might  certainly  be 
desirable,  under  extraordinary  circumstances,  to  have  oak  woods  and  hedges 
green  a  fortnight  before  the  usual  time.  The  oak,  the  beech,  and  the- 
hornbeam  are  trees  which  differ  very  much  in  their  periods  of  dropping- 
thev  foliage;  and,  on  the  same  principle,  when  they  are  intended  for 
hedges  or  shelter,  seedlings  mi^ht  be  chosai  fh)m  the  nurseries  in  which 
the  leaves  appeared  most  persistent.  A  small  larch,  at  Turnham  Green, 
has  taken  so  completely  the  character  of  a  shrubbed  cedar .  of  Lebanon, 
that,  being  now  in  its  first  foliage,  it  is  difiieult,  at  a  distance,  ta  distinguish' 
it  fi*om  that  tree.  Here  and  there,  along  this  road,  appears  an  unfinished 
house,  reminding  one  of  bankruptcy  and  the  Court  of  Chancery.  AbiUK 
dance  of  public-houses,  and  signs  advertising  an  ordinary  on  Sunday, 
which  suggest  ideas  of  holiday  enjoyment.  A  neat  newly  built  villa  at 
Tumham  Greai,  so  placed  at  an  angle  as  to  look  along  the  lovA  ^^««x^ 
l49odon>  instead  of  across  it,  to  fields  and  g^densv  ptdb^V^  ^^«e»^^^ 
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a  Tetif)^  eoBob  proprietor*  N^:  tlie  tumpikf^igfitev  beyond  Brtntford^^ioK 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  grounds,  a  large  handsoikie  ndjrobalair 
plum  tree,  in  full  flower.  The  father  of  Mason,  the  author  of  the  E4my 
on  Deiign  in  CrordevAngy  was  a  distiller  in  Brentford.  George  Mason  died' 
^fteen  or  twenty  years  ago.  What  has  become  of  his  bo<^s^  Did  he- 
leaye  any  manuscr^ts  ?  Can  and  will  any  of  our  readers  oblige  us  wkh 
information  concerning  this  gentleoMm  ?  There  must  certainly  be  some 
person  living  at  Brennord^  or  some  one  connected  with  the  Sun  Hre 
Insurance  C^ce,  of  which  Mason  wto  a  director^  who  could  gratify  ou^ 
curiosity.  Mason's  Eitay  was  published  before  Whately's  Observationi.- 
Another  fine  myrobalan  plum  in  Konalds's  nursery,  and  near  it  some  finer 
yeUow-barked  ash  trees :  these  must  have  an  enlivening  effect  among  ever^ 
^neens ;  indeed,  evergreens  in  quantity,  without  a  judicious  sprinkling  of 
deciduous,  gay-barked,  or  efirly  flowering  trees  or  shrubs,  always  look  (krk 
apd  heavy  in  sptiagi  The  yellow  ash,  ^Men  willow,  snake-barked  mi^le^ 
wlttte-barked  birch,^  red  dogwood^  white-barked  honeysuckle,  and  some- 
others  that  may  be  observed  in  walking  round  Loddigea's  arboretum' 
ait  tins  season,  are  fitting  plantis  for  the  purpose  in  view^  A  number  of 
modem  street-like  eottage  buildings^  forming  a  sort  of  village  a  little  beyond 
Konalds's  nursery,  on  the  Isleworth  Road.  A^  the  gardens  here  have  beeihr 
latdy  planted^  they  a£R)rd  a  fair  specimea  of  the  degree  of  progress  which 
cottage  ornamental  gardening  has  attained. in  the  western  neighbourhood  of 
Lon(k>n.  The  i^st  ^owy  plants  at  the  present  time  are  the  almond,  the 
(^d6nia  jap6nici^  and  K^rria  japdmca^  China  roses  trained  between  the 
djoors  and  windows,  and  vines  on  the  uppor  part  of  the  house,  are  common. 
Among  the  flowers,  violets,  J'rabis  &lbi^  daffodils,  crocuses,  polyanthuses^ 
wall-flowers,  daisies,  Pulmonaria  officinalis,  and  others.  In  ten  years  the 
ilaM  sangulneum  will  certainly  be  added  to  the  shrubs  and  tulips,  hyar» 
cinths^  tool  oUier  bulbSj  with  numerous  CrucifersD  and  North  American* 
Lahi^  atfid  jSlaxifir^gese  to  the  herbaceous  plants  In  the  hedges  farther 
OQ^  Fiduiay  Gledioma,  the  barren  strawberry,  daisy,  dandelion,  and  the 
laige  furze  in  flower.  Various  species  of  poplar  in  blossom ;  one,  the; 
Ci^roliAa,  we  believe,  with  long  poHient  br^ht  red  catkins ;  the  hoiry 
poplar  has  purple  catkina  The  Beb.  and  elm  are  also  coming  into  blossom. 
jPassed  some  verj  large  old  oaks^  which  have  evidently  been  pollarded  at* 
some  former  penod ;  and  hoice  the  trees,  though  exceedingly  picturesque, 
are  of  no  value  as  timber.  For  the  same  reason  they  want  dk;nity  of 
character,  which  in  all  cases,  whether  of  men  or  trees,  is  mainly  founded 
on  utility^  Even  a  timber  tree,  whose  wood  is  not  reckoned  of  muck 
value,  such  as  the  alder,  the  hornbeam^  or  the  willow,  whatever  may  be  its- 
H>rm,  wants,  on  that  principle,  the  degree  of  dignity  of  character  possessed 
by  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  dm. 

JPhe  SUmUon  tf  Mr.  Scotfs  Houte  ai  Shepperton.  — ^  Fine ;  because  so^ 
placed,  on  an  elbow  of  the  river^  as  to  command  extensive  views  up  and 
down  the  stream.  A  house  beauie  a  river ^  on  the  shores  of  a  lake  or  of  the 
sea^  or  at  the  foot  of  a  mountain,  nev^  suffers  in  grandeur  of  character  fronr- 
want  of  territorial  extent,  because  the  charact^  of  native  in  such  situations' 
is  so  powerful  as  to  overcome  artificial  associations  i  and  no  one  ever 
tJlinks  of  purchasing  a  river,  a  lake^  or  a  mountain ;  or  regrets  his  inability 
pa  make  alteradons  which  he  knows  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  man  to  eflect. 
No  one,  also,  ever  thinks  of  comphdniQg  of  the  nearness  of  a  boundarj^ 
which  is  placed  there  by  Mature,  on  the  same  principle  that  no  one  thinks^ 
of  cavilling  at  what  is  inevitable. ,  In  pro£es^onal  language,  the  vie?w8  froid 
a  gentleman's  seat  so  situated  appropriate  the  grand  feature  of  nature  tS 
^  part  of  the  demesne ;  and  the  same  thing  may  be  stated  of  the  viewtf 
from  all  the  houses  oi  all  the  inhabitants  o?  districts  of  country  abounds' 
k^  In  such  scenery.  Hence  the  real  end  v^ry  considen^le  dMfer^nee 
m^  character  between  the  native  of  tW  c\k%xo[9«%i  ^d  of  the'  id|M6e 
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fmnXr%  and  betwecir.  the  inhfibilant  of  tih«  seaHiliora  mi  dt  ^  seckklecl 
ipiitmd  valley.  The  poorest  resident  vmd  the  kkes  and  ]ti9aBt»iii»(^  €iim«{ 
beriaod^or  in  the  valleysr  of  Switzerland^  feels  that  the  mountains,  lakes, 
aadcataractSy  which  surround  him^belong  as  much  to  him  as  to  the  greatest 
liord  of  the  place.  He  sees  and  feel?  every  day  that  the  gr^ind  movements 
of  nature  can  no  more  be  influenced  by  ^e  one  than  by  the  other;  and 
the  poorest  in  the  place  Teams  by  degrees  to  feel  himself  as  independent 
and  noble  as  the  richest. 

.  Altogether  the  road  from  Shepperton  along  the  Thames  to  Chertsey  is 
ef  great  beauty,  and  truly  English,  from  its  extent  of  flat  meadow  and 
gently  rising  grassy  surfieuie.  Some  substantial  well  kept  old  villas  are 
situa(ted  to  the  rights  close  along  the  rood.  A  modem  one,  said  to  belong 
to  a  wealthy  coachmaker,  dimlays  an  extraordinary  assemblage  of  hot- 
bouses,  and  a  conservatory  which  forms  an  entrance  to  the  house  close  to 
Ihe  road^  the  front  of  which  is  ornamented  with  caryatides.  This  is  one  of 
those  few  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  which  are  on  no  account 
ever  shown  to  strangers ;  the  probability  is,  that  it  contains  little  worth 
seeing,  since  it  has  attained  no. celebrity  in  the  gardening  world,  and  the 
gardener  is  not  known  among  his  brethren.  But  all  this  on  our  part, 
having  been  once  refused  admittance,  may  remind  the  reader  of  the  fox 
and  the.  sour  gxrapes.  Almond  trees  backed  by  evergreens ;  by  ivy  against 
a  house  ;  or  even  when  accompanied-  by  a  mass  of  dark  green  in  the  same 
view  or  eyefol^  have  a  fine  effect.  Every  coloured  view,  to  please  the 
eye,  must  haye  at  least  three  colours^  and  these  in  different  quantities,  so 
toat  the  view  may  form  a  whole  in  regard  to  colour,  as  wdl  as  it  must  in 
regard  to  form  and  to  light  and  shade.  If  there  be  any  coloured  view  that 
does  not  contain  three  colours^  which  is  pleasing ;  or  any  view  in  which 
Hght  exists  without  two  d^rees  of  shade,  or  shade  without  two  d^ees  of 
light,  that  is  satis&etory;  the  cause  of  the  pictorial  beauty  will  be  found  in 
some  strikii^  expression  or  character  of  form.  The  reason  of  all  this  is, 
that  nothing  can  be  beoutifiii;  which  does  not  form  a  whole ;  that  every 
whole  must  consist  of  parts;  and  that  the  smallest  niunber  of  parts 
which  will  compose  a  whole  is  three.  Why  will  not  two  parts  compose  a 
whole  ?  Because  no  two  objects  can  be  placed  together  m  a  determinate 
manner,  or  in  a  manner  for  which  there  is  an  obvious  cause.  Add  a  third 
part  to  any  two  parts ;  and  there  is  immediately  assigned  a  reason  for  the 
position  of  the  three  parts  respectively;  that  is,  it  henceforth  becomes 
impossible  to  change  ^e  positioa  of  any  one  of  the  three  parta  without 
affecting  the  other  two.  Something,  in;  short,  analogous  to  length  and 
brei^dth  and  thklaness  i»  produced,  without  which  there  caxmot  be  quantity, 
<)r  a  whole. 

/4ddlesUme  Numery^, — Walk  firom  the  imi  at  Chertsey  to  the  Addle- 
«tone  nursery.  The  cottage  gardens  exceedingly  well  cultivated,  and  the 
plantations,  having  been,  planted  a  few  years  ago,  when  the  common  was 
enclosed,  contain  a  reasonable  portion  of  ornamental  trees.  A  number  of 
rare  and  curious  plants  in  flower  in  1V&.  Cree's  grounds,  and  the  houses 
and  pits  in  excellent  order.  Mr«  Cree  possesses  nearly  if  not  all  the 
^ants  enum^ated  in  hia  H6rtus  Addlestonensis  ;  which  is  saying  a  great 
deal  for  his  unwearied  industry  in  collecting  them,  and  his  skill  and  care  in 
their  preservatioo.  SangMinar la  canadensis  and  Helonias  bullata,  in  full 
bloom  and  in  quantity.  <Some  B»be8  sangulneum,  raised  from  seeds  received 
frooL  the  Horticultural  Socia^,  of  sfaa&s  of  colour  as  different  as  in  the 
case  of  seedling  laas^eons.,  Fucfasnt  virgata,  in  an  open  border  facing  the 
east,  protected  by  litter,  has  died  down  to  the  surface,  but  is  now  springing 
up  agaia  with  shoots  2  in^.  long. 

,  A  little  beyond  Addlestone*  at  very  steep  ascent  to  a  bridge,  which  we 
were  told  was  raised  thiis  hi^  in  ovder  that  it  might  become  an  object 
^um  a  neighbottrmg  gcatieman'a  seat    Would  it  be  i^^i%\&  \a  <:o<a:«SiK& 
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in  tbii  Kit^  pre&rred  his  own  ^ntificatiDii  to  tiw 

would  enjoy  nwre  real  happuiesB  in  preftnug 

the  piiblk  benefit  to  any  private  pleasure 

"""     whoterer?   Perfiiips theattemptrouatonly 

, be  ei^jecieii  to  succeed  with  hig  children. 

Nothing  is  more  difficult  than  to  convince 

the  greU  niasB  of  the  wesltl^  in  bU  coim- 
>  tries  that  wealth  Buch  as  th«an  is  not 
~~  essentiBl  to  happiness;  and  that  no  one, 
whatever  he  may  possess,  can  be  s^d  to 
be  truly  bappy,  who  does  not  wish  well, 
with  all  his  heart,  to  the  whole  or  mankind 
in  evCTj  country. 

The  efiect  of  the  flowers  of  the  common 
furze  OQ  the  waste,  and  alon^  the  ma^in  of 
Lord  King's  woods,  is  brilliant.  In  8ep- 
.  tember  last,  however,  the  dwarf  whm  and 
the  purple  heath  were  still  more  brilliants 
In  gardens,  the  double-blosBomed  huge 
fiu'ze  and  the  R&et  sanguineum  form  ex- 
cellent plants  to  group  together.  The 
Jtihei  sanguineuui,  if  it  eboulil  ripen  sceda 
freely  in  this  country,  will  soon  be  dis- 
seminated  by  the  birds  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  make  it  appear  a  native.  Fine  effect 
of  tbe  canal  traversing  the  heath,  as  show- 
ing the  power  of  man,  and  recalling  to  mind 
the  commerce  and  riches  of  the  points 
where  it  oripnatea  and  terminates,  viz. 
300  Liv^pool  and  London.  Arrived  at  tbe 
hoapiffible.  mansion  of  tbe  owner  of  the 
Oofdworth  nursery, 

Goidworlh  yuriery.  —  April  4.  Agreeably 
surprised  to  find  thM  Mr.  Donald  had 
collected  so  many  of  the  2500  trees  and 
aoo  shrubs,  wliich,  excluwve  of  roses,  are  re- 
quidle  to  form  an  Arbor^m  BriUnnicum. 
Proceeded  with  hun  to  take  the  levels  ot 
the  centre  walk  of  the  nursery,  so  as  to 
render  it  one  uniform  slope  from  the  pub* 
lie  road  between  Woking  and  Baoidiat 
""-(j%.6*.  a)  to  the  Basingstoke  canal  (i). 
M^ed  out  the  alleys  (c  d)  i  &.  wide,  and 
the  smaller  alleys  (f /)  2  ft.  wide ;  a  mar- 
pati  line  to  bound  the  plants  on  each  side 
of  the  centre  walk,  3  ft.  U'om  the  edging  (g), 
and  on  each  side  of  the  4  fl.  alleys  2  ft. 
from  dte  edging  (A) ;  and  a  separation  line 
along  die  centre,  between  the  two  marginal 
lines  in  the  larger  compartments  (i  k). 

In  arranging  the  trees,  the  first  orda: 
and  tribe  are  ifanunculaces  ClemattdeR, 
«4iich  are  to  be  planted  on  each  side  of 
the  entrance,  for  the  purpose  of  being 
trained  over  an  archway  of  trelliswoit 
(1  H).  Hie  next  tribe  is  R.  Pstonidcttg, 
winch,  as  it  coiwsts  of  plants  not  growing 
■boTC 6 or  Oft.  high,  forms  a  zigzag  lin^ 
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on^  die  pHnd^Ie.ciplanied  in  lUustrationSp 
plate  li.  and  ^.  3.,  near  the  walk.  Hie 
next  order,  being  MagaoUdcetB,  forms  an- 
irregular  zigzag  line,  extending  from  the 
marginal  boundary  tathe  back  of  the  space^ 
because  some  of  the  species  attain  the 
hdght  of  30  or  40  ft.  In  this  manner  the 
orders  and  tribes  follow  in  regular  series, 
but  in  irregular  lines,  along  the  margin  of 
the  walks  and  alleys,  as  indicated  by  the 
figures  1  to  34,  en(ung  at  the  latter  number 
with  TulipdcecB, 

The  space  occupied  by  this  afboretum 
is  3530  ft.  in  length  by  about  an  average  of 
124  ft.  in  breadth,  exclusive  of  the  central 
and  side  walks  and  alleys;  or  about  one 
and  one  third  of  an  acre.  The  number  of 
plants  exceeds  2500,  being  all  those,  ex- 
clusive of  the  garden  varieties  of  roses, 
enumerated  in  the  H6rtus  BrUdnrdctu^  and 
from  twenty  to  thirty  sorts  of  camdlias, 
which  Mr.  Donald  finds  will  stand  as  hardy 
shrubs.  The  spaces  allowed  for  the  trees 
are  nothing  like  what  will  admit  of  the 
larger-growing  kinds  attaining  their  full 
but  they  are  graduated  on  the  prin- 
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ciple  of  taking  up  every  plant  when  it 
attains  the  height  of  20  or  30  ft.,  and 
replacing  it  by  one  of  small  size ;  or,  ^fter 
cutting  Its  roots,  heading  it  down  and  re- 
planting. 

The  principle  adopted  in  rang^  die 

{)lants  along  the  compartments  is  as  fol- 
ows :  — No  plant  is  placed  nearer  the  cen- 
tral broad  walk  than  3  ft.,  indicated  by  the 
marginal  line  (g),  or  nearer  the  side  walks 
than  2  ft.,  indicated  bv  the  marginal  line  (h), 
Alt  plants  whose  height,  when  full  grown, 
does  not  generally  exceed  3  ft.,  are  placed 
on  two  lines  1  ft.  6  in.  apart.  (  Jig,  65.  a  h) 
When  two,  or  not  exceeduig  four,  of  the 
plants  of  this  class  of  heights  come  to- 
gether, they  are  placed  alternately  on  the 
one  line  and  on  the  other,  so  as  that  the 
last  placed  plant  may  always  be  in  advance 
of  the  preceding  one,  in  the  direction  of 
the  walk,  at  least  6  in.  (1  2  3  4) ;  but  when 
•there  are  five,  or  a  dozen  or  two,  as  in  the 
case  of  HeMnthemum,  the  plants  are  placed 
in  series  across  the  entire  width  of  the 
compartment  (3  to  19). 

All  plants  which  exceed  3  ft.,  but  do  not 
exceed  6  ft.,  iare  placed  on  the  second  and 
third  lines  {h  c),  on  the  same  principle  (20 
21  22);  but  when  above  three  or  four,  of 
such  plants  occiir,  they  then  form  a  part 
or  the  entire  of  an  angular  line^  extendiniji^ 
across  the  whole  vniddi  o^  tYi'ei  coci^w^t^^^ 
(22  to  30). 
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AH  plants  MceedSBg.6  fL,  and  iindep  SO^ft^  are  placed  on^  the  third  and 
finurth  lines  (c  d\  and  all  plants  exceeding  20  ft.,  and  under  100  ft.,  are 

aaced  on  the  fourth  and  nfth  lines  (d  e) ;  both  on  the  same  principle  as 
ie  smaller  pfamto^  and  both  varied  from  tne  principle  in  the  same  manner, 
when  more  than  three  of  the  same  height  occur  together.  Some  deviation 
is  alsio  made  from .  the  principle  in  the  caae  of  very  rapid  or  slow  growing 
plants^  and  on  other  accounts  that  will  readily  occur  in  practice  to  every 
^lardener  who  has  had  any  experience  in  planting  trees. 
*   The  plants  are  to  be  named  on  w^bijite  porcelain  tallies  (Jig,  66.),  fixed 

5  *"•  to  cast-iron  shanks  (Jig, 

67.):  the  tallies  are 
furnished  by  Granger, 
Lee,  and  Co.,  porcelain 
manufacturers,  Worces^ 
ter,  at  8/.  a  thousand; 
the  iron  shanks  are  sup- 
plied by  a  foundery  at 
Guildford,  at  about  the 
same  price;  and  the 
names  are  painted,  ac- 
cented, and  varnished,  at 
one  penny  a  word,  or 
little  more  than  2d»  a 
tallj,  by  John  Thompson,  of  No.  4.  .Earl  Street,  Blackfriars,  who  tran- 
acnbed  the  whole  of  the  JEncyc,^  ofPlantt  and  the  Hortus  Britdnnicus,  and 
who  is  now  executing  the  task  with  great  beauty,  and  with  a  degree  of  accu- 
racy which  would  not  easily  be  attsdned  by  a  person  not  accustomed  to  spell 
and  accent  botanical  naipes.  The  paint  used  is  composed  of  boiled  linseed 
oil,  charcoal  black,  a  Uttle  gum,  and  a  little  turpentine ;  the  whole  mixed 
W^  together,  and  thinned  with  oil,  till  it  ia  about  the  consistence  of  cream. 
The  mixture  is  put  in  a  bladder,  and  kept  close  from  the  air,  and  it  is 
taken  out  in  snmll  quantities,  as  wanted  for  use.  Copal  varnish  is  that 
9iade  use  of;  the  names  taking  about  a  week  to  get  perfectly  dry  before 
yamishdng,  and  another  week  before  they  are  fit  to  fix  to  the  shank.  The 
last  process  is  effected  with  two  screw-nails. 

Mr.  Donald  has  received  every  asustance  from  the  trade  in  collecting 
the  specimens  necessary  for  thos  arboretun) ;  a  circumstance  which  we  con- 
sider as  highly  creditable  to  all  parties,  fmd  which  we  trust  will  be  imitated 
ni  the  case  oi  other  nurserymen  forming  similar  arrangements.  We  hope 
^ae  time  will  soon  arriyi^  when  all  the  principal  nurserymen,  in  every  part 
of  the  country,  will  not  only  form  collections  of  fruit  trees,  such  as  we 
have  lately  recommended,  for  the  supply  of  scions  for  grafting;  but  arbo- 
retums  of  timber  and  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs,  to  invite  their  customers 
to  examine  their  beauty  and  variety ;  and  collections  of  herbaceous  plants, 
to  induce  the  public  to,  study  botany  and  purchase  flowers.  Every  large 
nursery  will  be, then  a  botanic  garden  and  a  complete  orchard ;  and  as  every 
large  town  has  a  large  nursery,  the  enjoyments  and  rural  knowledge  of  the 
^wnsmen  will  be  very  greatly  increased.  The  taste  for  country  enjoyments 
which  will  thus  be  created,  will  cause  thousands  to  pant  for  a  country  life 
who  now  consider  nothing  desirable  beyond  the  limits  of  a  town.  This 
new  taste  will  teach  men  that  there  are  other  sources  of  happiness  besides 
the  accumulation  of  money,  and,  by  a  process  which  it  is  needless  to  detail, 
will  tend  to  general  prosperity  and  happiness. 

No  small  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Donsda  for  the  expense  and  trouble  he  has 

incurred  in  the  present  undertaking ;  but  we  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  be 

richly  repaid  by  it,  and  the  whole  trade  will  gain  considerably  by  the  taste 

which  wiQ  be  created,  or  at  least  greaUy  advanced,  for  new  and  ornamental 

^^ees  and  abrubu,    Mr.  ponald  will  propagate,  firom  his  arboretum,  the 
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raresl  trees  by  thousands,  and  send  the  young  plants  to  all  parts  of  the 
empire  to  his  customers^  in  an  infant  state,  when  they  occupy  little  space, 
and  can  be  conveyed  at  little  expense.  They  will  be  reared  in  local  nur- 
aeries  till  they  attain  the  height  of  a  few  feet,  and  the  public  will  purchase 
them  when  they  see  the  beauty  of  the  iblia^  of  some,  of  the  flowers  of 
others,  and  the  great  variety  and  number  of  species  of  articles  of  which 
th^  have  hitherto  been  accustomed  to  see  only  one  or  two* 

Id.  the  course  of  the  sununer  Mr.  Donald  mHlII  no  doubt  find  that  he  can 
procure  a  number  of  additional  species ;  and  we  have  recommended  him,  as 
we  would  all  others  in  similar  circumstances,  to  apply  to  the  Horticultural 
Society,  to  Kew,  and  to  the  other  botanic  gardens,  tor  cuttings  of  the  young 
shoots,  at  the  time  when  it  is  beginning  to  ripen,  and  the  sap  of  course 
beginning  to  return  and  deposit  the  new  wood.  There  is  scarcely  any 
ligneous  plant,  indigenous  or  exotic,  cuttings  of  which  taken  off  in  thu 
state,  cut  across  immediately  below  a  joint  or  bud,  and  firmly  planted  kk 
pure  sand,  with  all  the  leaves  on,  and  covered  with  a  bell-glass,  which  wili 
not  strike  root.  Let  none,  therefore,  who  have  a  good  gardener  about 
them,  excuse  themselves  fi'om  planting  an  arboretum  because  they  cannot 
get  plants ;  for  all  who  can  prove  that  they  can  make  a  good  use  of  thera 
may  procure  cuttings  fi*om  the  sources  mentioned. 

AUfury^  Henry  Drummondy  .Esq,  —  Aprils,  The  house  is  beautifully 
situated  in  a  valley,  with  undulating  hilly  sides,  crowned  with  aged  oaks, 
chestnuts,  beeches,  and  pines;  and  in  the  bottom  of  the  valley  were  is  a 
considerable  stream  of  pure  water. 

Albury  has  been  celebrated  since  Evelyn's  time,  on  account  of  its  ter« 
race,  fi*uit-wall,  and  kitchen-garden,  which  have  been  noticed  by  our  oor*^ 
respondent  Mr.  Gale*,  in  VoLVo  p.  10.     Albury  is,  doubtiess,  a  most 
delightful  summer  residence;  but,  as  far  as  art  is  concerned,  it  is  full  of . 
faults.    The  approach  wants  dignity  of  character,  and  goes  up  and  down, 
over  hills  and  hollows,  like  a  common  farm  road.  The  lawn  in  firont  of  tiie 
house  is  crowded  and  confused  with  masses  of  trees  and  shrubs ;  there  is 
no  leading  feature ;  no  breadth  of  lawn  to  form  a  centre  to  the  picture^  and  . 
a  place  c^  attraction  and  repose  for  the  eye ;  and,  as  at  Arundel  Castle^ 
there  is  no  main  walk  inviting  from  the  house  to  the. grounds.  How  a  place  ^ 
where  nature  has  done  so  much,  and  where  there  is  a  good  house,  and  na? 
^ant  of  wealth  and  liberality  on  the  part  of  the  proprietor,  should  be  so  d^ 
ficient  in  these  three  grand  leading  features  of  a  park  and  pleasure-grounds^ - 
we  cannot  well  divine.  -  ■■\ 

When  the  grounds  were  planted  originally  in  Evelyn's  time,  and  recentij : 
during  the  occupancy  of  a  former  proprietor,  no  expense  seems  to  have.^ 
been  spared  in  procuring  the  most  suitable  trees  and  shrubs ;  and  these  > 
have  thriven  as  well  as  the  most  sanguine  planter  could  desire.     This ' 
old  terrace-walk  and  fruit-wall  are,  no  doubt,  interesting  objects;  no  one- 
would  think  of  pulling  them  down  now  that  they  are  mere ;  but,  if  they 
were  not  there,  no  one  would  think  of  building  them.     So  long  a  strai^t 
wall,  and  so  broad  a  straight  terrace,  are  great  and  striking  deformities,  with 
reference  to  the  natural  K>rm  of  the  sur&ce  on  which  they  are  placed ;  and 
this  natural  character  is  so  strongly  impressed,  that  it  is  not  to  be  overcome 
by  any  art.    In  Evelyn's  time,  however,  a  place  was  valued  much  more  for 
the  art  which  it  displayed  than  for  its  natural  beauties ;  all  the  surrounding 
country  was  then  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  we  can  conceive  how  much  this 
formidable  work  of  art  must  have  been  admired.    The  reason  is,  maa 
can  see  no  great  beauty  in  either  nature  or  art  that  has  not  reference  to 

*  In  the  communication  alluded  to,  Mr.  Gale  o£^ed  to  supply  further 
Dotea  on  gardens  which  he  has  visited;  and  we  regret  he  has  not  complied 
with  our  invitation  to  do  so. 
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himself.  When  all  the  country  is  hi  a  wild  state,  he  sees  the  operations 
of' mind  in  formal  works  characterised  by  straight  lines  and  geometrical 
shapes;  in  short,  in  destroying  the  features  of  nature:  when  all  the  coun- 
try is,  as  at  present,  laid  out  in  straight  lines,  in  roads  and  hedges,  he 
recognises  refined  mind  in  the  imitations  of  natural  features  exemplified  in 
our  parks  and  pleasure-grounds.  Art  is  as  much  concerned  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other ;  the  difference  in  the  effect  aimed  at  is  merely  the  result  of 
a  different  degree  of  civilisation. 

The  house  at  Albury  is  a  plain  unpretending  building,  in  the  Grecian 
st^le;  the  floors  of  the  principal  rooms  are  of  abele,  and  they  are  furnished 
with  abundance  of  books.  Some  additional  rooms  have  lately  been  added 
in  a  Gothic  tower,  in  the  manner  recommended  by  Gilbert  Laing  Meason. 
We  have  no  objection  to  this  sort  of  addition ;  but  we  should  have  pre- 
ferred more  of  the  Italian  school  of  the  middle  ages  in  the  tower,  thiuKing 
the  style  would  have  harmonised  better  with  the  plainness  of  the  main 
body  of  the  mansion.  Something  more  in  the  style  of  Deepdene  would 
have  pleased  us  better.  At  the  same  time,  we  merely  give  this  as  our  own 
taste :  Mr.  Drummond  is  right  in  following  his. 

Mr.  Drummond,  we  were  told,  builds  very  comfortable  cottages  in  different 
parts  of  his  extensive  property  in  this  neighbourhood,  adding  land  to  them 
to  the  extent  of  half  an  acre  or  upwards,  and  seldom  charging  more  than  3/. 
<^  rent.  This  is  being  more  liberal  than  most  people  could  aflbrd  to  be; 
but  it  is  a  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting  to  any  person  who  has  heard 
the  character  of  Mr.  Drummond,  of  the  great  extent  of  his  benevolence.  It 
is  not  to  be  expected  that  such  landlords  should  become  general;  but 
were  only  a  part  of  Mr.  Drummond*s  practice  imitated  by  extensive 
landowners,  very  different,  indeed,  would  be  the  comfort  and  happiness 
of  thB  i^mers  and  labourers,  and  the  appearance  of  their  farms  and  cot- 
tage gardens. 

Sutton  Place,  near  Ripley,  —  April  6.  The  house  is  said  to  have  been 
bttilt  by  the  brewer  of  Henry  VIII. ;  and  it  is  remarkable  for  the  jambs  and 
lintels  of  the  doors,  the  mullions  and  tracery  of  the  windows,  and,  indeed, 
alLtfaat  is  usually  in  stone  about  a  Gothic  house  of  that  era,  bein^  formed 
of  a  sort  of  brick  or  baked  earth.  There  is  also  a  garden-house  m  which 
tins  material  has  been  used  in  framing  the  door ;  and  we  had  thus  an  oj^ 
portnnity  of  minutely  inspecting  it,  and  finding  it  to  have  been  kiln-burnt  m 
the  same  manner  as  brick.  The  gardens  and  grounds  are  utterly  neglected  ; 
the  standard  apple  trees  are  bending  under  a  load  of  white  lichen,  and  the 
poplars  and  lime  trees  are  eaten  up  with  mistletoe.  We  endeavoured  to 
procure  a  truncheon  fi*om  a  poplar  tree  with  the  mistletoe  on  it,  in  order  to 
plant  it  in  Mr.  Donald's  arboretum ;  and  we  should  have  succeeded,  if  we 
had  had  leisure  to  direct  the  search  for  such  a  truncheon,  instead  of  leav- 
ing that  to  another.  Near  the  house  is  a  very  old  mulberry  tree,  which 
must  have  fallen  down  on  one  side  above  a  century  ago,  as  the  branches 
fi^m  the  prostrate  trunk  have  all  the  appearance  of  old  trees. 

Young's  Nursery,  Miljbrd,  near  Godalndng,  —  April  7.  A  small  local 
nursery  cannot  be  supposed  to  offer  much  interest;  nevertheless,  the 
grounds  here  were  well  stocked.  Mr.  Young's  cottage  and  seed-shop  is 
very  pleasantly  situated,  and  near  it  are  some  beds  of  herbaceous  plants 
containing  a  few  good  species.  In  the  pits  were  camellias,  and  a  nutnber 
of  half-heordy  artides,  with  some  good  auriculas.  Considering  the  season 
of  the  year,  the  grounds  were  more  firee  from  weeds  than  some  London 
nurseries  which  we  could  name. 

Stroud  House,  the  Misses  Perry,  —  April  7.  The  order  and  neatness  of 
the  grounds  about  the  house  were,  as  usual,  perfect ;  and  the  primroses,- 
violets,  wood  anemones,  barren  strawberry,  and  Ficaria  ranunculoides,  in 
the  copse,  most  beautiful.  We  saw  the  little  manufactory  of  Epinal  hats 
conducted  iiHhe  house  of  Miss  Perry'&gardener  ;'lhe  mode  of  manufectos^ 
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having  been  diMXffered  %j  IMEubsE.  Perry,  «  lady  of  gpeaC  ingenuity  «iJ 
wortii.  Two  descriptions  of  clollieB-pegs  were  here  pointed  out  to  us,- the 
invention  of  a  poor  man  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  improved  upon  by  Mr. 
Perry  of  Godialming,  architect,  which  are  manufactured  at  Hasiemere,  and 
may  be  bad  through  Mr.  Oharlwood  of  London.    (See  p.  370.)    . 

Syon  (xordetu,  Bren^ML — AprU  0.  Looked  over  die  botanic  range  of  hot^ 
houses,  with  a  view  to  reporting  on  them  at  an  early  period,  agreeably  i^ 
the  Duke  of  Northumberland's  permission,  and  found  the  [^ants  in  the 
most  vigorous -state  of  growth.  The  range  in  the  kitdien-garden  is  truly 
va  admirable  object  both  without  and  withm.  A  number  of  new  foreing^ 
pits  have  lately  been  erected,  and  heated  with  hot  water,  by  Walker,  Kew- 
ley,  Cottam,  and  Bailey,  with  a  view  of  exemplifying  the  modes  of  those 
difl^nt  engineers,  liie  crops  of  gnqies,  p^iches,  figs,  cucumbers,  and 
strawberries,  in  the  houses,  are  most  abundant ;  and  the  whole  garden  is 
ft  model  of  order,  neatness,  and  the  very  highest  keeping. 

Groom^s  Horisti  Garden,  Waltuorth, — April  12.  ifie  show  of  early 
tidips  here  is  remarkably  good  in  this  as  in  most  seasons,  which  we  notice 
in  order  strongly  to  recommend  these  tulips  to  the  cultivators  of  smafl 
cardens  di>out  town,  to  plant  in  patches  along  with  hyacinths  in  th^  bor- 
ders. A  few  of  these  tul^  are  introduced  in  the  ^den  of  the  Zoological 
Society,  but  not  a  tenth  either  of  diem  or  of  hyacinths  which  there  ought 
to  be.  Mr.  Groom  has  about  twenty-five  sorts  of  early  single  tulips,  the 
isaane  number  of  early  double  tulips,  both  showy,  and,  though  despised  by 
iiorists,  well  adapted  for  borders,  being  at  once  cheap  and  of  the  easiea^ 
culture.  The  cmdvators  of  gardens  about  London  and  other  large  towns 
do  not  pay  half  so  much  attendon  to  finmishing  th&r  gardens  with  early- 
flowering  plants  as  they  ought  to  do.  During  June,  July,  and  August^ 
nobody,  not  even  the  owner,  eases  much  for  a  town  garden,  because  were 
are  the  Bedford  conservatoriea[,  the  public  nurseries,  and  the  parks,  to  take 
enjoyment  in ;  but  durkig  February,  March,  April,  May,  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  "iKovember,  a  ^w  flowers  close  to  our  windows  or  doors  ace  valu- 
0ble.  Let  all,  therefore,  who  ^have  plots  of  garden  ground,  howeva:  small^ 
in  the  suburbs  of  towns  and  oties,  insist  on  the  gardener  whom  theyeprai- 
ploy  planting  them  for  these  iponths.  If  the  pardener  says  there  are  few 
things  which  flower  in  these  months,,  refer  him  to  Grooms  or  way  othdr 
nursery  or  seedsman,  for  early  tulips,  hyacinths,  or  other  bulbs ;  and  to  Mi;. 
"Gree's  <Catahguc  (reviewed  Vol.  VL  p.  87.)  tor  all  the  particulars  as  to 
dme  of  flow^ing,  colour  of  the  flower,  height,  soil,  &c.,  of  herbaceous 
{Plants.  If,  afler  this,  the  gardener  says,  **  This  is  all  very  well,  but -where 
am  I  to  find  the  plants?^'  then  tell  him  that  he  can  get  them  o^  from  Mr. 
dree,  or  from  the  Epsom  Kursery.  We  are  obliged  to  be  thus  pardcukc^ 
in  consequence  of  complaints  M^hich  we  are  frequently  having  made  to-us, 
that  the  plants  we  recommend  caiinot  be  had  in  the  nurseries.  It  wiH 
hardly  be  credited  by  a  London  uurseryman  that  we  have  had  letters  from 
distant  parts  of  the  country,  stadng  that  certain  wistarias,  magnolias,  cap" 
rifoliums,  roses,  &c.,  which  we  have  repeatedly  recommended,  were  written 
for  to  different  countrv  and  London  nurserymen,  and  answers  returned 
that  they  could  not  be  had.  Yet  such  is  the  case ;  and  we  know  not  wha^ 
io  attribute  it  to,  unless  it  be  to  the  ignorance  of  the  trade  aSvto  the  changes 
which  take  place  in  the  names  of  the  plants  now  in  the  countary.  We  are 
surprised  that  people  should  be  so  indifierent  in  a  matter  in  which  their 
own  interest  is  so  intimately  concerned.  All  recent  changes  of  names  may 
.be  seen  in  Cree's  CattilogMe,  in  Sweet's  Horitis  BrUdnnicus,  or  in  our  own. 

Mr.  Groom  is  now  propagating  a  new  variety  of  early  pea,  the  sieeds  of 
vfaich  are  of  a  deep  green ;  and,  when  he  has  raised  enough  to  ofier  it  for 
sale,  it  will  certainly  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  cu&iary  legumes; 

The  Camherweil  Nursery ,  Messrs.  Buchanan  •  itnd  Oldroyd.  —r-  April  14. 
We  mtatioDed  'last-  yeur^  {^-Ol.  >SI.  p.  376.)  that  an  apberetum  was-odor- 
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nieBcied  keraiy  tnd  also  atK>llect]on  of  herbaceous  pkuits.    We  iafe  awnt 
hafjpy  to  Btate  that  Mr.  Buchanan,  jun.,  by  efxtraordinary  esertioiis  ijoanaag 
last  autunm  and  jivhiter,  has  colleoted  together  upwards  of  ^00  speaeB  and 
varieties  sof  trees,  and  more  than  1^00  species  and  varieties  of  shrubs. 
These  he  is  now  arranging  on  .both  sides  ofMmmdmg  walk,  on  bordere 
-6  ift.  broad,  and  which,  when  united,  form  a  length  t)f  ^OQ  ft.    The  shrubs 
Are  placed  in  ^uree  tows  in  front,  and  Tanged  into  tiiree  chisses  accorduig 
•to  meir  hei^tts :» the  rCrees  form  one  row  behind  the  shrubs.    Bo^  trees 
and  shrubs  are  arranged  alpbabeticdi^.    The  avera^  distuace  between 
:the  trees  is  S.ft.;;  but,  not  bemg  crowded  on  other  side,  the  extension  of 
their  branches  will  not  be  interrupted  in  two  directions,  though  it  will  in 
.the  direction  of  the  line.    Though  the  shrubs  are  planted  in  tiiree  rows, 
•yet  each  genus  is  kept  by  itself;  the  tallest  of  the  species  being  planted  in 
:the  row  farthest  from  the  walk,  the  shortest  next  the  walk,  and  the  inter- 
mediate sizes  in  the  line  between.    When  all  the  shrubby  species  of  a 
;genu8  are  tall,  they  are  placed  in  the  third  row ;  and  when  they  are  a)l 
short,  in  the  first  row;  and  the  sizes  are  so  distributed  that  the  three 
rows  are  tolerably  equally  filled.    For  example,  all  the  helianthemums  are 
planted  in  the  front  row,  and  they,  of  course,  extend  so  far  along  that  row 
a»  to  allow  of  several  genera  being  introduced  in  the  two  rows  behind 
them.    Much  room  is  thus  saved  (which,  in  a  nursery  so  near  London,  is 
an  important  object),  and  the  alphabetical  order  still  preserved.  Each  tree 
and  shrub  will  be  named  according  to  the  nomenclature  of  our  Hort.  Btit,y 
and  on  every  tally,  preceding  the  name,  there  will  be  a  number.    These 
'numbers  being  all  in  regular  series,  should  any  tallies  be  ts&en  out  and 
transposed,  tney  are  easily  replaced  in  correct  order.    As  additiops  are 
made,  the  number  of  the  species  immediately  preceding  is  put  on  the  tally, 
with  the  addition  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  m  regular  series,  as  exempu- 
Jied  in  our  supplement  to  the  Horttu  Britdnnictu, 

Messrs.  Buchanan  and  Oldroyd  are  collecting  herbaceous  plants,  and 
intend  planting  them  according  to  the  natural  system,  in  the  interstices 
between  the  trees  and  shrubs.  The  idea  of  arranging  them  apcoriHng  to 
^e  natural  system  is  very  judicious,  because  it  wUl  prevent  the  inter- 
<ference  of  two  alphabets.  To  keep  the  herbaceous  plants  still  further 
distinct,  the  colour  of  their  tallies  might  be  black  or  green,  while  those 
•of  the  trees  and  shrubs  might  be  grey,  cream  colour,  or  brown. 

On  the  whole,  we  heartily  recommend  the  exertions  of  Messrs.Buchanan 
and  Oldroyd  as  an  esaoiple  to  the  trade,  and  the  Camberwell  iNurseiy  to 
gardeners  and  their  employers  as  deserving  every  encourag^oient.  We 
fWish  we  could  see  all  the  other  London  nurserymen  doing  the  same  thing. 
>Oreat,  we  are  sure,  would  be  the  addition  to  the  enjoyments  of  those  about 
London  who  are  fond  of  trees  and  shrubs;  and  very  great  would  be  the 
influence  of  such  collections  in  increasing  the  knowledge,  and  taste  f^  the 
public  in  botany  and  gardening.  The  example  of  the  London  nurseries 
.would  soon  be  followed  by  the  leading  provmcial  ones;  and*  indeed,  we 
•have  been  told  that  Messrs.  Miller  and  Co.  of  Bristol^  and  Mr,  Hooker  of 
Brenchley  in  Kent,  have  already  made  a  commencement*  Mr.  Cree  :has 
•all  the  trees  necessary;  but  he  has  not  yet  brought  them  aU  together  and 
arranged  them.    We  trust  he  will  soon  do  so. 

'  New  Cross  Nursery^  Messrs,  Cermaeki  Son,  and  Sinclair  f  and  the  Bedford 
Conservatories,  — •  April  14:,  Our  object  in  calling  at  New  Cross  was  chiefly 
•to  examine  the  grass  ground,  which  was  in  excellent  order;  every  patch 
being  complete  and  in  a  thriving  state.  A  great  quantity  of  showy  plants 
is  constantly  brought  forward  here,  and  sent  to  the  establishment  of  this 
firm  in  Covent  Garden  Market,  which  we  have  cabled  at  from  time  to.  time 
in  the  course  of  the  winter,  and  found  gay  and  interesting  to  such  an 
extent  that  we  have  not  the  least  doubt  but  it,  together  with  the  establish- 
rment  tjiere  of  Vesars.  Hpckky  fuid  3ivi»Byi^l  <»;«N^»  ^ib;$k^w^.«  v:id^ 
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sreatly  improve  a  taste  for  plants.  In'  heatmg  these  conservatories  by 
hot  water,  the  common  error  was  made  of  Imving  much  too  small  a 
snrfiice  of  pipe;  an  error  which  need  not  in  future  be  fisdlen  into  by 
engineers  wno  will  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  abstract  of  Mr.  Tredgold's 
paper  given,  in  our  preceding  Number,  (p.  177.)  The  correction  of  this 
error  is  now  .making  by  Mr.  Collings,  one  of  the  most  ingenious  hot  water 
enp[ineers  that  we  have  met  with.  We  doubt  even  now,  however,  of  there 
bemg  a  sufficiency  of  pijpe  for  raising  an  adequate  temperature  during  an 
open  air  temperature  ot  zero,' with  a  brisk  east  or  west  wind.  We  shall 
see.  The  experience  of  a  few  winters  with  these  conservatories  will  afford 
«ome  useful  racts  on  the  subject  of  heating  hot-houses. 

The  two  nurserymen  who  occupy  the  Bedford  Conservatories  must  at 
present,  and  for  some  time,  carry  on  business  at  a  loss  to  all  parties  con^ 
eemed ;  but  we  have  doubt  that  they  will  ultimately  be  gainers.  In  the 
mean  time,  every  Londoner  who  wishes  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of  the 
plants  which  constitute  the  metropolitan  monthly  flora  ought  to  make 
frequent  visits  to  the  Bedford  Conservatories. 


Art.  II.    Domestic  Economy. 

7b  preserve  Fndt.  —  Fruits  of  all  sorts  may  be  dried  and  kept  a  year  or 
two,  without  losing  their  flavour,  by  wiping  them  dry,  and  putting  them 
into  a  cool  brick  oven ;  and  occasionally,  while  drying,  grating  a  little  sugar 
over  them.     E.  T,    Birmingham,  Jan.,  1831. 

Another  Mode,  —  Dry  them,  and  pack  them  in  a  jar  with  common  salt, 
putting  a  layer  of  salt  an  inch  or  two  thick  over  them,  and  preserving  the 
jar  fi>om  moisture.  This  process  is  adopted  in  Ireland  for  preserving  cau& 
do^vers,  kidneybeans,  and  other  delicate  vegetables,  from  the  period  when 
they  are  in  season  till  they  come  again,  and  this  it  does  most  completely «— 
B:  Dubliny  Marchy  1831. 

Mdtkod  of  keeping  a  Winter  Stock  of  Apples. —  Afler  having  the  spcAes 
carefully  gathered,  m  a  perfectly  dry  state  (our  man  seldom  begins  befere 
twelve  o'clock,  and  terminates  his  gathering  for  the  day  di>out  four), 
they  are  laid  in  heaps  on  the  floor,  and  in  about  three  weeks  they  are 
wiped  with  a  dry  ckith,  and  every  one  with  the  least  appearance  of  speck 
or  bruise  laid  aside  for  immediate  use.  They  are  then  packed  in  boxeii, 
thickly  lined  with  thoroughly  dried  fern,  so  as  not  to  touch  each  other, 
putting  a  layer  of  fern  and  a  layer  of  apples,  till  the  chests  are  so  full  as  to 
allow  of  a  good  thickness  of  fern  at  the  top.  They  ought  to  be  again 
examined  mar  Christmas,  and  again  about  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  The  out-building,  where  we  keep  them,  you  will  imagine  to  be  very 
cold,  but  not  at  all  damp,  when  I  describe  it  as  having  merely  a  tiled  rooi^ 
without  ceiling,  and  two  windows  with  fly  wire,  without  glass,  and  no 
ceiling  to  the  room  underneath,  the  door  of  which  is  almost  constantly 
open.  Indeed,  our  greatest  difficulty  is  the  securing  them  from  frost,  which 
we  can  scarcely  ^ect  by  covering  tne  chests  with  mats,  old  carpets,  or  any 
thing  of  that  kind ;  but  I  should  think  their  being  well  covered  and  sur- 
rounded with  straw  would  answer  the  purpose.  Afler  a  severe  frost,  the 
apples  ought  to  be  examined.  The  first  inducement  to  keep  them  in  chests 
was  the  building  being  so  infested  with  mice ;  and  the  reason  for  adopting 
the  use  of  fern,  that  straw  sometimes  became  mouldy,  and  imparted  a  musty 
sort  of  flavour  to  the  apples.  Our  apples  are  not  gathered  till  perfectly 
ripe.  It  would  almost  appear  that  a  cold  place  kept  them  more  firm  than 
a  warm  one ;  as  frequently,  after  being  brought  into  the  house  for  some 
time,  they  have  assumed  a  rather  shrivelled  appearance ;  but  I  should  think 
a  Rnely grown  well-sunned  apple  would  rarely  shrivel.    That  sort  of  dppie 
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(the  Young's^pearmain)  you  saw  when  with  us,  we  have  kept  nearly  through 
May,  when  our  stock  has  been  sufficiently  large  to  enable  us  to  do  sOw 
Yours,.&e.  —  E,  P.     Stroud,  April  12.  1831. 

.  ^o  boil  Potatoes,  —  I  observe  that  you  have  in  hand  w\Enci/clopcBdia  of 
Cottage  Economy^  and  that  you  wish  for  suggestions  on  some  of  the  sub- 
j^ts  to  be  treated  of  in  it.  Since  I  came  to  Scotland  I  could  not  help 
noticing  how  much  better  they  boil  potatoes  here  than  I  used  to  get  them 
done  in  London ;  and  as  this  is  a  matter  of  some  importance  to  cottagers, 
it  may,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  state  to  you  the  method  practised  here, 
viz. :  —Wash  the  earth  off  the  potatoes,  and  scrape  or  pare  the  skins  off; 
which  last  should  be  done  as  tnin  as  possible,  not  only  from  motives  of 
economy,  but  also  because  the  outside  of  the  potato  is  always  the  best. 
Then  let  them  stand  covered  with,  and  soaking  in,  water  an  hour  and  a  half 
or  two  hours ;  wash  them  well  out  of  this  water ;  put  a  handful  of  salt 
with  them  in  the  pan  they  are  to  be  boiled  in,  covering,  of  course,  with 
cold  water,  and  boil  qvicklyy  the  quicker  the  better.  —  A,  W,  Crosslee  Cot* 
tage,  near  GlasgoWy  Aug,  9. 1830. 

Rheumatism,  —  Another  thing  I  may  mention  is,  that  the  poor  people 
hereabout  apply  heated  rhubarb  leaves  to  parts  affected  with  rheumatism. 
They  say  it  eases  the  pain,  —  Id, 

Cooperationfor  cheap  Food,  Lodging,  and  Education, —  Sir,  When  I  saw  in 
Vol.  V.  p.  387.  the  oHect  of  cooperative  societies,  I  observed  that  you  ex- 
pressed a  wish  that  a  mir  trial  of  them  should  be  made.  As  I  lived  at  that 
time  in  the  village  of  Emington,  which  contains  above  a  thousand  inhabit- 
ants, I  thought  something  might  be  done  for  the  good  of  all,  in  respect  to 
dealing  for  food,  &c.  I  gave  notice  of  my  intention  to  my  neighbours ;  and, 
on  the  2d  of  June  last,  a  few  of  us  met,  and  laid  down  each  a  small  sum  on 
the  occasion ;  and  we  have  since  met  once  a  month  to  pay  in  our  weekly 
subscriptions.  There  are  no  less  than  six  retail  shops  m  the  above  village, 
and  these  vend  their  goods  at  a  very  dear  rate ;  as  you  will  believe  when  I 
tell  you  that,  when  we,  the  cooperators,  began  to  sell  salt  at  a  farthing  a 
pound,  and  at  this  rate  got  a  good  profit,  the  above  retail  shopkeepers  sold 
It  at  Id.  a  pound ;  good  old  cheese,  which  we  could  sell  at  5d,,  these  shops 
sold  at  9d, ;  and  all  other  things  in  like  manner.  My  wife  sold  the  goods 
for  the  Society  while  we  lived  at  Ilmington,  bestowmg  her  attention  gra- 
tuitously;  but,  as  we  now  inhabit  a  genteel  comfortable  house,  which  my 
employer  has  provided,  close  to  the  garden,  and  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  Cooperative  Society,  my  wife  cannot,  of  course,  bestow  this  attention 
any  longer.  But,  although  I  am  now  at  this  distance  from  the  Society,  I 
attend  at  the  meeting  every  month,  and  pay  my  little  sum  to  it  in  common 
with  its  several  subscr&ers.  Notwithstanding  the  advantages  above  enu- 
merated, the  minds  of  ioien  (as  observed  in  Vol.  VL  p.  481.)  are  so  various, 
that  it. seems  imp^issible  to  keep  them  together  long  enough  to  do  much 
good;  for,  unless  they  can  perceive  some  most  unreasonable  advantage' 
arising  from  their  union,^  there  is  nothing  but  jealousy  and  dissatisfac- 
tion amongst  them.'  In  spite,  however,  of  this  propensity  in  men,  the  time 
has  arrived,  at  least  in  this  place,  in  which  the  poor  man  has  something, 
small  as  it  may  be,  that  he  can  call  his  own.  A  great  deal,  indeed,  for  the 
advantage  of  the  labourers  might  be  done,  if  all  who  employed  them  were 
to  employ  them  as  I  do,  on  task-work,  putting  them  out  tneir  work  at  a 
fair  price. —  W.  B,  Rose.     Foaccote,  Worcestershire,  Nov.  28.  1830. 

Improved  Clothes  Pegs.  (Jigs.  68,  69,  and  70.)  —  Sir,  As,  when  last 
you  did  lis  th^  pleasure  of  a  visit,  transient  as  it  was,  you  wished  us  to' 
send  you  a  sketch  of  the  clothes  p^s,  on  what  we  believe  to  be  a 
construction  not  generally  known,  for  your  Register  of  Rural  and  Do*^ 
mestic  Improvement,  we  take  an  early  opportunity  of  complying  with 
your  request.  They  were  originally  invented,  1  believe,  several  years 
back,  by  an  ingenious  tarpenter  of  Haslemere.    He  has  been  for  some* 
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years  dead ;  but  a  young  man  who  worked  Tor  him  when  a1  re  who  has, 
partly  succeeded  to  hia  buainesa,  and  w  th  it  has  inherited  n  uch  of  his. 
ingenuity,  was  the  ra^er  of  those  you  saw  and  from  wh  ch  the  sketches 
are  taken.  A  more  civil,  honest,  and  ind  stnous  joung  n  an  than  Charles 
Stenning  can  hardly  be  met  with  any  where,  and  as  9ui.h  I  hope  he  will 
meet  with  patronage,  particularly  in  an  artide  so  really  useful,  and  so  su- 
perior in  every  respect  to  the  kind  generally  made.  With  these  pegs,  it 
will  readily  be  perceived,  there  is  no  chance  of  tearing  or  soiling  the  clothes, 
as  micht  happen  with  the  common  sort  bound  with  tin ;  and  1  need  only 
say  that  some  have  been  in  use  seventeen  years,  to  convince  any  one 
accustomed  to  u^ng  the  others,  of  the  much  greater  durability  of  those 
made  by  Charles  Stenning.  In  fact,  they  are  not  continually  splintering, 
as  every  housewife  will  say  of  the  common  kind;  and  the  much  longer  time 
they  will  last  would  alone  make  amends  for  their  being  a  little  more 
^pensive  at  thebe^ning,  if  they  had  not  the  additional  recommendatioa 
of  a  much  neater  and  cleanlier  appearance,  and,  if  a  laundry-maid  may  be 
allowed  some  share  of  delicacy,  tnat  they  will  never  tear  her  hands. 

I  will  only  trespass  farther  on  your  patience  to  add  that  the  first  peg 
(Jig,  6B.)  is  of  the  original  pattern  j  the  others  (69.  and  70.)  bemg  ^turned 
from  sketches  made  by  a  gentleman,  under  the  idea  that  a  little  alteration 
in  shape  could  not  affect  tneir  utility,  whilst  it  might  add  to  the  improve- 
ijent  of  thdr  appearance.  —  C.  P.     Surra/,  April  9. 1831. 
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r  These  pegs  may  be  had  of  Mr.  Charlwood^  14.  Tavistock  Row,  Corent 
Garden,  with  or  without  peg  baskets.  The  pegs  are  from  U,  to  Is,  3d,  a 
dozen,  and  the  baskets  2s.  each. 

Thorn  Skewers.  —  Sir,  In  your  last  Number  (p.  232.),  under  the  head  of 
ArhorHum  Britdnnicumy  you  have  thought  well  to  insert  a  rather  hasty  and 
rambling  letter  of  mine,  which  was  written,  I  assure  you,  without  the  least 
idea  of  its  ever  appearing  in  print,  but  merely  with  a  view  to  throw  out 
some  useful  hints  for  your  private  information.  Had  I  been  aware  that 
you  meant  to  insert  it  in  your  Magazine,  I  would  have  endeavoured  to 
put  the  substance  of  it  in  a  somewhat  more  methodical  form,  so  as  to 
render  it  less  unfit  to  meet  the  public  eye.  I  do  not,  however,  complain 
of  what  you  have  done,  especially  as  the  letter  in  question  has  been  the 
means  of  introducing  to  public  notice  the  thorn  skewers  (see  fig.  35.), 
which  I  am  much  pleased  to  find  are  so  highly  approved  of  by  yourself,  and 
others  to  whom  you  have  shown  them.  I  am  only  surprised  that  they 
were  not  known  to  you  before ;  they  have  been  in  use  in  this  house  before 
I  was  bom,  and  I  am  informed  are  employed  in  the  north  (Cumberland) 
for  the  purpose  of  dividing  hog-puddings  into  links,  instead  of  tying  them 
with  a  string,  as  is  usually  done  here.  For  the  benefit  of  cookery,  I  hope 
these  thorns  will  henceforth  become  a  regular  article  for  sale  in  the  London 
shops.  My  principal  object  in  again  adverting  to  the  subject  is  to  state  that, 
in  gathering  the  thorns  from  the  hedge,  care  should  be  taken  to  select  such 
as  are  strong  and  clean ;  i.  e.  as  free  as  may  be  from  knots  and  side  shoots, 
and  more  especially  from  the  small  lateral  thorns  with  which  the  primary 
thorn  or  skewer  is  frequently  armed.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add 
that,  if  the  thorns  are  boiled  in  water  for  a  few  minutes  before  they  are 
scraped,  the  bark  will  peel  off  with  much  greater  facility,  and  the  operation 
may  then  be  performed  almost  with  the  thumb  and  finger  only,  without  the 
help  of  the  knife.  The  boiling  somewhat  alters,  I  think  I  may  say  im- 
proves, the  colour  of  the  skewers,  giving  them  a  slightly  cream-coloured 
tinge;  whereas  when  scrs^ed  raw,  without  being  submitted  to  the  process 
of  boiling,  they  usually  assume,  while  fresh  at  least,  more  or  less  of  a 
greenish  hue ;  as  you  may  perceive  by  the  specimens  prepared  after  such 
method,  which  I  send  herewith.  The  colour,  however,  makes  no  difference 
in  the  utility,  but  merely  in  the  appearance,  of  the  skewers.  After  the 
thorns  are  scraped  and  freed  from  the  bark  and  knots,  if  a  little  sand  or 
glass  paper  be  employed  in  polishing  them  up,  the  superior  neatness  which^ 
IS  hereby  given  to  the  article  will  amply  repay  the  additional  labotu:. 

The  watchmaker's  skewer,  made  of  the  wood  of  Fiburnum  O'pulus,  of 
which  you  have  g^ven  a  specimen  at  p.  234.  fig.  34.,  it  should  be  observed,  is 
figured  in  the  rough.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add  that  the  point  should 
be  sharpened,  and  its  bulk  considerably  diminished,  in  order  to  fit  the 
minute  pivot-holes  in  the  works  of  a  watcn,  before  it  is  fit  for  the  use  of  the 
manufacturer.  Yours,  ^Ct  —  fV»  T,  Bree,   AUeslet/  Rectory,  April  5.  1831. 


Art.  III.     The  ArhorUum  Britannicum, 

Sir,  It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  see  announced  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  718.  the 
notice  of  your  coming  Arboretum  Britdnnicum,  a  work  which  appears 
calculated  to  be  eminently  useful,  as  well  as  interesting,  in  many  respects : 
and  the  mode  you  have  taken  to  elicit  materials  from  all  quarters  is 
both  liberal  and  candid,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  calculated  to  be 
crowned  with  success.  I  am  much  gratified  to  see,  by  your  third  para- 
graph, that  it  is  intended  to  '*  include  the  distribution  of  the  trees  in 
different  countries,  native  habitation  as  to  soil  and  subsoil,  and  rocks.** 
I  iiare  before  ventured  to  trouble  you  with  my  sentiments  on  the  gre^ 
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importance  of  developing  and  presenting  to  public  observation  the  affinff 
wmch  certain  species  of  vegetaJ)Ies  have  to  particular  strata  of  the  esurtb^ 
so  as  to  connect  the  botanical  with  the  geological  character  of  a  country.* 
Your  intended  work  now  offers  a  most  happy  opportunity  of  commencing 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  observations  on  the  subject,  necessarily  so. 
much  neglected  hitherto,  because  the  science  of  geology  itself  is  but  o^ 
yesterday,  of  later  time  than  the  days  of  Gerarde,  of  Ray,  of  Hudson,  of 
Solander,  and  of  the  immortal  Linnseus.  Yet,  in  respect  to  our  native 
plants,  the  eye  of  William  Smithy  for  more  than  thirty  years,  has  not  been 
blind ;  so  long  since  is  it  that  he  would  tell  you,  by  catching  the  outline 
of  the  foliage  between  his  eye  and  the  sky  in  a  starlight  night,  what 
stratum  he  is  passing  over,  not  less  certainly  than  by  the  outline  of  the 
banks  and  hills,  or  by  the  sound  of  his  horse^s  footfall.  Yet  the  long  life 
of  the  acute  and  indefatigable  Richardson  has  not  been  spent  in  vain :  aa 
communicative  as  he  is  observant,  his  treasured  stores  on  this  topic  would 
infinitely  enrich  your  work.  If  you  ramble  westward,  fail  not  to  seek  out 
the  aforesaid  venerable  minister  of  Hun^erford,  and  to  lay  him  under 
copious  contributions.  In  respect  to  foreign  botany,  Humboldt  has  many 
detached  pieces  of  information  on  this  head ;  we  must  also  feel  infinitely 
obliged  both  to  yourself  for  having  (Vol.  IV.  p.  463.)  a  little  varied  Mr, 
A.  Gordon's  valuable  observations  on  the  habitats  of  American  plants^ 
wad  also  to  Mr.  Gordon  for  his  paper  (in  a  subsequent  Number,  Vol.  VL 
p.  359.)  restoring  the  text  of  his  own  original  observations ;  inasmuch  as 
that  collision  has  given  us  a  very  valuable  elucidation  of  the  native  posi* 
tions  of  so  many  beautiful  plants  of  that  country.  I  have,  even  in  my 
humble  collection,  seen  cause  to  change  the  habitation  of  at  least  half  a 
dozen  Americans,  in  consequence  of  Mr.  Gordon's  obliging  information. 
In  very  numerous  books  of  travels,  we  pick  up  detached  observations^ 
indicating  the  relation  of  plants  to  particular  strata,  which,  if  sought  out 
and  collected,  would  together  constitute  a  valuable  and  copious,  though 
not  complete,  body  of  information  on  this  head.  You  have  now  the 
opportunity  of  making  a  very  happy  beginning,  by  restricting  the  first 


are  so  many  planters  that  write,  and  writers  that  plant,  I  shall  think  it 
hard  if  you  cannot  collect  competent  and  sufficiently  accurate  information 
respecting  the  connection  between  our  indigenous  trees  and  shrubs,  and 
the  strata  which  most  genially  produce  them.  This  will  most  easily  and 
effectually  be  attained  by  inviting  the  contributions  of  numerous  indivi- 
duals ;  and  the  botanical  world  must  feel  obliged  to  a  gentleman  who,  in 
your  Magazine  of  Natural  Historic,  Vol.  III.  p.  410,,  has  made  almost  the 
first  essay  yet  extant,  towards  this  end,  by  identifying  the  plants  he  recog- 
nised on  different  sites  of  the  inountain  limestone.  That  writer  has  very 
happily  and  naturally  hit"  off  one  of  the  most  interesting  circumstances 
attendant  on  this  species  of  knowledge ;  namely,  that  he  who  possesses 
it,  go  where  he  will,  recognises  old  acquaintances,  and  finds  a  home  in 
every  country.  In  the  trees  so  aptly  and  beautifully  denominated  by  the 
benevolent  St.  Pierre  the  "  friends  of  man, "  in  the  trees  of  the  stratum 
cm  which  he  played  and  wandered  when  a  child,  he  hails  the  very  shade 
which  sheltered  him  in  his  native  village,  and  finds  a  new  feature  of  in-, 
terest  in  scenes  far  distant  from  his  accustomed  habitation.  This  gentle- 
man, however,  has  fallen  into  some  few  errors,  in  setting  down,  as  peculiar 
to  the  mountain  limestone,  plants  which  are  common  to  other  calcareous 
soils  alike  as  to  that;  and  shows  that  his  observations  of  the  strata 
have  not  yet  been  very  extensive.  We  are,  however,  thankfiil  to  him  i^ 
Iffeaking  the  ice,  and  setting  us  a  good  example  in  recording  divers  facts 
^ch  are  correct ;  let  uu  receive  these  with  gratitude,  and  call  on  soma 
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Vf^&s  who  have  travelled  more  widely,  and  had  their  eyes  longer  open,  to 
supply  what  in  his  statement  is  deficient,  and  rectify  what  is  erroneous. 
But  in  the  first  place  press  into  the  service  your  neighbour,  Mr.  Bicheno, 
»^ho  has  been  for  years  meditating  to  write  on  this  very  subject ;  and,  if  he 
will  write  one  tenth  part  as  well  on  this  topic  as  he  has  written  on  Ireland, 
his  essay  will  be  a  most  valuable  one.  And  now  let  him  slumber  no  longer. 
All  vegetables  shall  combine  to  arouse  him.  May  all  the  thorns  and 
prickles  and  spines  and  points  of  Cactus,  and  C^rduus,  and  Cnicus,  and 
CVatae^gus,  and  Cow-itch,  and  whatever  el«e  is  most  pungent,  fix  themselves 
in  him,  and  make  him  wince,  and  toss,  and  twist,  till  no  three  angles  in 
his  huge  homologous  sides  continue  equal  to  two  right  angles ;  unless  he 
do,  **  omitting,"  as  the  king  says,  **  all  other  business,  before  the  feast  of 
St.  Martin  the  Bishop,  in  winter  now  next,"  shake  the  anthers  of  his  peri- 
cranium over  divers  sheets  of  white  paper  (in  the  manner  reconmiended 
by  Mr.  James  Craig  for  vines,  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  687.,  or  in  any  other  effective 
manner),  until  he  have  impregnated  the  great  globular  black  pistils  of  your 
printer's  devils  with  a  full  crop  of  information  upon  the  subject.  He  would 
be  a  host,  who  would  leave  little  for  any  other  more  puny  ally  to  effect. 
But,  as  I  think  you  evince  sound  judgment  in  asking  for  as  many  portraits 
of  each  tree  as  correspondents  will  send  you,  that  from  many  concurrent 
testimonies  to  its  lineaments  you  may  more  spiritedly  and  truly  hit  off  its 
i*eal  graphic  characters,  so  I  think  you  may  not  aet  unwisely  if  you  seek 
to  multiply  testimonies  to  the  geological  elections  of  each  tree  and  shrub, 
from  comparing  which  testimonies,  and  weighing  their  discrepancies,  you 
may  more  accurately  attain  the  true  geological  character  of  each  plant. 
Should  you  express  yourself  to  be  of  this  opinion  [We  are  and  shall  be 
much  obliged  by  our  correspondent's  cooperation.],  I  may  venture  myself 
to  trouble  you  with  some  imperfect  observations  on  tne  subject;  not 
desiring  to  pass  them  as  oracular,  but  inviting  every  degree  of  doubt  and 
discussion,  as  knowing  how  frequently  I  take  up  an  impression  too  hastily. 
But,  above  all  men  living,  I  counsel  you  to  suck  the  brains  of  the  amiable 
kind-hearted  William  Smith,  who  never  can  refrain  from  telling  to  a 
fellow-creature  every  thing  which  he  knows  himself  and  which  the  other 
wishes  to  know;  nor,  if  even  he  had  wished  to  refi-ain,  could  he  ever 
have  acquired  selfishness  enough  to  be  able  to  do  it.  Though  he  has 
again  and  again  seen  all  his  discoveries  appropriated  by  others  who  had 
not  a  tenth  part  o£  his  observation,  yet  never  will  his  childlike  simplicity, 
and  eager  love  of  science  and  of  all  who  love  science,  suffer  him  to  bury 
a  remark  in  his  own  bosom  longer  than  he  finds  a  human  creature  to 
impart  it  to.  Alas  I  that  such  talent  and  such  benevolence  should  in  hdc 
fcsce  Romuli  be  its  own  reward ;  and  that  blockheads  should  batten  on  the 
science  which  he  first  taught  the  way  to  investigate  I 

It  is  not  easUy  to  be  conceived  how  important  this  knowledge  is  to  the 
planter.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  observe  seats,  and  parks,  and 
villas,  on  which  immense  sums  have  been  expended  in  architecture,  and 
perhaps  no  less  money  in  planting,  but  which  nevertheless  bear  such 
a  stunted,  starved,  miserable  vesture  of  trees  and  shrubs,  that  they  look 
mean,  beggarly,  comfortless,  and  altogether  unattractive.  I  will  venture 
to  say  that,  in  almost  all  cases,  this  failure  is  enhanced,  and  is  very  frequently 
occasioned,  by  the  omission  to  select  plants  congenial  to  the  stratum ;  and 
that  there  is  no  soil  in  this  island,  however  unpromising,  unless  perhaps 
some  of  the  lightest  and  most  spongy  peat  moss,  or  absolutely  solid  and 
naked  rock  (and  perhaps  not  even  those),  which  may  not  be  covered  with 
a  healthy  and  vigorous  growth  of  some  species  of  wood,  either  trees  or 
'shrubs,  by  means  of  a  judicious  selection,  adapted  to  the  strata :  so  that 
those  who  are  doomed  by  their  possessions  to  inhabit  an  ungenial  soil 
may  solace  the  rigours  of  their  abode  by  calling  together  their  indigenous 
friends  around  them ;  always  understancfing  that,  in  this  case,  it  is  the  elec^ 
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tion  of  the  trees  for  the  soil,  and  not  the  owner's  partiality  to  the  trees^ 
that  is  to  be  the  guide.  But  a  vigorous  healthy  tree  or  shrub  of  a  more 
homely  species  is,  in  my  eye,  infinitely  to  be  preferred  in  a  landscape 
to  a  pining,  sickly,  starveUng  and  diseased  plant  of  a  more  rechertM^ 
beautiful,  and  interesting  kind ;  and  the  art  of  making  a  proper  choice  for 
securing  this  desired  effect  is  a  grand  result  of  the  science  which  this 
third  department  of  your  Arboritum  Britdnnicum  will  teach,  if  you  will 
carefully  investigate  and  publish  the  habitats  of  the  several  species  with 
reference  not  only  to  the  mcidental  circumstances  of  cultivation  or  other 
fortuitous  influences,  but  to  ils  chemical  and  geological  elections.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c.. —  Causidkus.    Dec.  S.  IS30. 

Soil  and  Site  for  the  Larch,  Rot  of  the  Larch,  <S*c.  —  The  rot  in  the  larch 
has  been  found  to  prevail  in  so  many  instances  as  to  render  it  difficult  to 
account  for  the  cause.  It  has  been  found  to  prevail  on  rich  deep  soils  and 
on  poor  shallow  soils,  on  retentive  and  on  porous  subsoils,  on  soils  in« 
cumbent  on  freestone,  limestone,  and  whin  or  green  stone;  and  also,  on  all 
these  descriptions  of  soil  and  subsoil,  the  larch  has  been  found  tolerably 
free  from  this  hidden  disease.  This  being  the  case,  we  are  led  to  suppose 
that  the  rot  in  larch  takes  its  rise  from  something  accidental,  rather  than 
from  any  natural  property  in  the  soil.  It  has  been  a  common  practice  to 
follow  a  crop  of  Scots  pine  with  this  more  lofly  and  promising  plant ;  and 
the  writer  of  this  has  recently  discovered,  in  numerous  instances,  that 
where  this  has  taken  place  the  rot  uniformly  commences  in  fearfully  nume- 
rous individual  instances.  This  effect  is  produced  as  soon  as  seven  or  eight 
years  after  planting ;  while  plantations  of  the  same  plant,  on  the  same 
estate,  planted  at  the  same  period,  and  in  every  respect  similarly  circum-' 
Btanced  to  the  other,  with  the  important  exception  that  they  did  not  fol- 
low the  Scots  pine,  continue  entirely  free  from  the  rot.  In  old  plantations, 
too,  where  the  Scots  pine  and  larch  had  been  mixed  together,  and  where 
the  disease  was  by  no  means  prevalent,  the  new  crop  of  larch  is  completely 
affected ;  giving  room  to  infer  that  the  rotting  roots  of  the  Pinus  sylvestris, 
or  Scots  pine,  form  at  least  one  powerful  agent  in  promoting  this  disease 
Where,  in  such  young  plantations,  the  larches  are  not  used  merely  as 
nurses,  they  should  be  made  to  eerve  in  that  capacity  to  suitable  hard- 
wooded  plants,  without  loss  of  time.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  ArcMbaid 
Gorrie,    Annat  Gardens,  Feb.  10. 1831. 

Drawings  procured  offuU-grown  Trees  would  add  much  to  the  interest  of 
your  Arboretum  JBrUdnnicum,  particularly  exotics  or  foreigners  from  every 
district  in  Scotland,  England,  and  Ireland,  in  place  of  being  confined  to  the 
vicinity  of  London ;  accompanied  by  a  description  of  the  soil,  subsoil,  lati- 
tude, and  elevation  at  which  they  grow,  to  be  all  drawn  to  a  scale.  This 
would  form  a  tangible  sort  of  guide  to  all  foresters  and  proprietors  who ' 
wished  to  beautify  their  estates  or  improve  their  forests  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  foreign  species.  It  would  show  how  far  they  might  proceed  with 
safety  under  similar  circumstances,  and  furnish  data  which  have  not  hitherto 
existed,  by  which  the  beauty  and  value  of  plantations  might  be  estimated 
in  any  part  of  the  British  Isles;  native  and  naturalised  species  might  also 
be  included.  One  thing  I  know,  had  such  a  book  existed  about  a  twelve- 
month ago,  it  would  have  saved  me  the  honour  of  an  extensive  correspond- 
ence with  Professor  Leslie  on  that  subject  last  winter ;  and  I  have  known 
many  in  a  similar  ignorant  plight.  On  the  estate  where  I  reside,  the  surfkce 
is  much  diversified,  and  altitude  and  exposure  make  a  striking  difference 
in  the  size  and  apparent  habits  of  native  trees  thereon.  —  G.  Perthshire, 
Feb.  1831. 

Varieties  of  British  Trees. — When  I  was  at  Chatsworth,  on  the  20th  of 
October,  1830, 1  observed  a  variety  of  the  common  British  oak,  the  leaves 
of  which  were  of  the  most  beautiful  dark  green  colour,  without  the  least 
appearance  of  decay,  while  those  of  every  other  tree  of  the  same  species. 
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were  brown,  or  had  fallen  off.  This  tree  stands  in  an  open  situation  ui 
Iront  of  the  mansion :  and,  according  to  the  information  which  I  received 
from  the  gardener  of  Mr.  Paxton,  it  retains  its  leaves  through  the  greater 
part  of  the  winter ;  and  afterwards,  in  a  decayed  state,  till  replaced  by  new 
ones  in  spring.  Duhamel  observes,  so  liable  is  the  osJ^  to  mutability,  that 
scarce!}'  two  trees  exactly  alike  are  to  be  found  in  a  wood;  and  Mrl 
Cobbett,  in  his  Woodlands,  has  the  same  remark :  but,  though  I  agree  in 
the  justice  of  this  observation,  I  nevertheless  consider  the  variety  highly 
deserving  of  the  attention  of  arboriculturists. 

There  are  some  weeping  lime  trees  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  oak 
tree ;  they  are  graceful,  and  by  no  means  of  common  occurrence. 

I  have  often  wondered  that  the  weeping  beech,  decidedly  the  most 
elegant  tree  of  British  growth,  not  excepting  the  birch,  is  not  more  fre- 
quently noticed  by  writers  on  ornamental  planting.  I  observed  some  fine 
specimens  of  it  in  Tweeddale,  in  Scotland ;  but  the  finest  with  which  I 
am  acquainted  are  those  in  the  park  of  John  Corry  Moutray,  of  the 
county  Tyrone,  Ireland.  Their  trunks  are  upwards  of  1 0  ft.  in  circumference  ; 
and  the  branches,  which  extend  50  ft.  from  the  stem,  touch  the  ground. 

There  is  a  fine  weeping  white  thorn  in  the  garden  which  belonged  to 
the  residence  of  the  Regent  Murray  in  Scotland:  it  is  a  very  beautifid 
tree.  I  observed,  in  the  following  places,  trees  or  shrubs  which  have  not 
been  described: — Liverpool  Botanic  G^den;  Mr.  Skirving's  nursery 
at  Walton,  Liverpool ;  Messrs.  Dickson  and  TurnbulPs  nursery,  Perth ; 
Dickson  and  Go's  nursery,  Edinburgh.  [We  should  be  glad  to  have  the 
names  and  dried  specimens  of  these  trees,  with  such  information,  historical 
and  descriptive,  as  the  parties  possessing  them  can  furnish.] 

I  may  mention  that  the  Cedrus  DeoddrOy  at  Hopetoun.  House,  is 
thriving  amazingly;  it  increased  15  in.  in  length  last  season.  It  standflL 
you  are  aware,  in  the  open  air.  The  son  of  Mr.  Smith  the  gardener,  ob- 
serving an  account  in  your  Magazine  of  some  experiments  on  grafting  the 
genus  Pinus,  copied  them,  and  has  been  very  successful,  not  only  in  pro^ 
pagating  this  genus,  but  many  others  of  the  i^ietinae. —  E.  Murphy. 
December y  1830. 

The  Lime  Tree  is  preeminently  suited  for  the  manufactiure  of  butter 
casks,  because  it  is  the  only  British  wood  free  from  the  pyroligneous  acid : 
this  was  proved  by  innumerable  experiments  by  Mr.  Geo.  Moir,  salt 
Manufacturer,  Edinburgh,  and  communicated  by  him  to  the  Highland 
Society.  {Highland  Soc,  Trans.,  vol.  vii.  p.  355.) 

•  V^iex  europce'a  contains  salt,  which  is  the  reason  why  horses  and  cattl^ 
fed  on  it  soon  get  a  clear  skin.     (Aiton*8  Daity  Husbandry,  p.  39.) 


Art.  IV.     The  Vegetable  Representative  System^ 

The  Vegetable  Representative  System. — We  stated  (p.  176.)  that  we 
should  apply  to  Mr.  Alton  of  the  Kew  Botanic  Garden  for  such  green- 
house and  hot-house  plants  as  we  could  not  procure  from  our  friends 
about  town.  We  did  so,  and  the  result  has  far  exceded  our  expectation. 
Mr.  Alton  supplied  us  with  sixty-two  rooted  house  plants,  and  cuttings  of 
twelve  species  of  house-plants,  to  illustrate  seventy-four  orders  and  tribes, 
and  he  promises  more  at  a  future  time.  He  has  also  sent  plants  or  seeds 
of  forty-four  species  of  grasses,  to  illustrate  the  various  sections  and  tribes 
of  the  order  Gramineae.  We  have  the  greatest  pleasure  in  thus  doing  jus- 
tice to  his  liberality. 

From  Messrs.  Loddiges,  Mr.  Donald,  Mr.  Lowe,  Mr.  Knight,  and  Mr. 
Malcolm,  we  have  been  enabled  to  complete  our  representative  ArborclMm\ 
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and  from  Mr.  Anderson  of  the  Chelsea  garden,  Mr.  Knight,  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges,  Mr.  Cree,  Mr.  Maund  of  Bromsgrove,  Mr.  Pope  of  Handsworth 
near  Birmingham,  and,  above  all,  from  Messrs.  Young  of  Epsom,  we  have 
nearly  completed  the  Dicotyledonous  division  of  our  herbaceous  repre- 
sentative system.  The  Monocotyledonous  division  consists  chiefly  of 
carexes,  grasses,  and  bulbs ;  most  of  the  bulbs  were  already  in  our  posses- 
sion ;  the  grasses,  as  we  have  above  mentioned,  have  been  furnished  by 
Mr.  Alton ;  and  some  of  the  carexes  by  the  Misses  Perry. 

Of  the  garden  Acotyledoneae,  those  ferns  and  mosses  which  we  had  not 
got,  were  supplied  by  the  Misses  Perry  of  Stroud  House. 

We  are  still  in  want  of  plants  to  illustrate  the  following  orders  and 
tribes:  viz. — 

HoUkouse  Ptantt.  VMumlaret :  Order  2,  tribe  1 1  17,  tribei  1, «,  3 ;  90,  tribe  S ;  30,  tribe  6 ; 
83;  34,  tribet  1,  3»  4;  38,  tribe  1:  40,  suborder  1:  41,  Hipp,  sptirise:  48;  46;  55,  inbeS; 
66:  64:  65;  66,  tribes  3,  */ ;  67,  tribes  6.  7.  9;  71;  73:  74;  ?5;  ^1.  tribe  1 ;  82;  86,  tnbc  1; 
lOT;  132;  133;  159;  166;  169;  186;  198,  204,  section  3i    CeUularet :  Order  1,  tribe  5. 

Green  Jotue  Plant*.  Vatcularet :  Order  2,  tribe  2 ;  3.  tribe  1 :  5.  tribe 2 ;  8 ;  16,  tribe  2;  ffl ; 
SO.  tribe  3;  34,  tribe  2;  86;  38,  suborder  2;  55,  sections  2,  4;  66,  tribe6;  76,  tnbc  6;  95;  98, 
•iibtribe2  of  tribe  1;  {03,  sections  4,  6;  104;  118;  131;  135;  144;  16B;  168;  207;  210,  Mb. 


mi  i89;  192:  193;  199;  208.    CeUuiares :  Order  1,  tribes  3, 4 ;  4.  ^        *      i« 

Our  friends  will  find  tbe  names  of  the  orders  and  tribes  referring  to  these  numbers  at  p.  1^ 

•475. 
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Spa  Botanic  Gardens.  —  Sir, I  was  surprised  to  find  in  your  last  Number 
l(p.  220.)  so  gross  a  misrepresentation  of  the  Southampton  Botanic  Garden, 
which  is  under  my  immecuate  charge.  I  am  persuaded  your  numerous  sub- 
scribers will  at  once  perceive  the  base  motive  of  the  individual  who  took 
upon  himself  to  decry  and  nickname  a  place  so  well  known  to  botanists 
and  amateurs.  As  I  scorn  the  idea  of  puffing,  I  shall  not  enter  into  any 
detaU  at  present,  further  than  the  extent  of  ground  and  glass.  If  you  con- 
sider it  of  the  slightest  moment,  I  will  undertake  to  transmit  you  an  im- 
partial description  of  Mr.  Page*s  establishment,  which  I  am  proud  to  have 
the  honour  of  conducting.  Our  ground  in  the  town  of  Southampton,  in  the 
whole,  is  about  1  acre,  and  764  ft.  of  glass ;  and  our  nursery,  which  is  five 
minutes'  walk  from  our  own  ground,  contains  54  acres,  and  100  ft.  of  glass. 
Yours,  &c.  —  James  Ingrain,     Southampton  Botanic  Garden,  April  25. 1831. 

We  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive  the  description  offered.  We  were 
quite  unaware  of  any  misrepresentation  in  the  article  alluded  to,  relying  on 
the  writer's  name  as  a  guarantee  for  truth  and  good  feeling.  —  Cond, 

Mr.  Fowler  of  Devonshire's  Mode  of  heating  hy  hot  Water. —  Sir,  In  your 
Magazine  for  August,  1829,  you  were  pleased  to  notice  a  pamphlet  I  had 
published  on  the  subject  of  a  patent  granted  to  me  for  circulating  hot  fluids 
for  agricultural  and  various  otner  purposes.  The  introductory  remarks  you 
have  made  did  me  the  greatest  honour ;  and  I  felt  grateful,  indeed,  to  you 
for  them,  as  they  were  so  much  calculated  to  establish  my  original  claim  to 
the  invention  —  an  invention  which  originated  entirely  from  contemplating 
the  cause  of  circulation  of  hot  water,  as  described  in  some  of  the  earlier 
Numbers  of  the  Magazine  for  1827.  At  that  time,  many  theories  were 
existing  as  to  the  cause  of  this  curious  mode  of  conveying  heat ;  but  none 
appeanng  satisfactory  to  the  gentry  here  in  Torrington,  I  was  asked  if  I 
could  account  for  the  cause  of  circulation.  After  some  consideration,  I 
saw  that  the  levity  of  hot  water,  or  rather  the  difference  of  density  of 
hot  and  cold  water,  was  the  entire  cause ;  and  I  thus  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained it.     Contemplating  further  o{i  the  expansion  of  fluids  by  heat. 
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I  conceived   that  the    siphon  would  also  circulate  hot'  fluids   on   the 
same  principle  of  density  or  condensation ;  and  also  that  it  would  cause 
more  rapid  circulation,  which  appeared  to  be  a  great  desideratum.    I  there^- 
fore  caused  two  tin  vessels  to  be  made,  and  connected  them  near  their 
bottoms  with  a  straight  tube.     I  tried  the  experiment  with  a  siphon,  first 
about  3  ft.,  then  10  ft.,  and  afterwards  20  ft.  above  the  surface  oi  the  water 
in  the  vessels ;  and  I  found  that  the  circulation  was  more  or  less  rapid 
in  proportion  to  the  jelevation,  and  the  means  taken  to  increase  or  diminish 
the  difference  of  temperature  in  the  ascending  and  descending  legs.     One 
insuperable  objection,  however,  which  I  then  conceived  would  for  ever 
operate  against  its  utility  (namely,  the  diminution  of  the  boiling  point  of 
water  in  proportion  to  the  elevation)  caused  me  to  suspend  my  operations 
for  some  time ;  but  still  meditating  on  those  experiments,  and  occasionally 
trying  the  effect  of  my  20  ft.  siphon,  I  found  that  a  low  temperature  of  the 
water  would  cause  a  difference  of  level  between  the  two  vessels  of  1  in.,  1 J  in., 
and  even  2  in.,  if  the  connecting  tube  were  stopped ;  and  thus  a  circulating 
current  was  evidently  created  with  the  force  of  this  fall.     I  quickly  saw 
that  this  property  might,  indeed,  be  usefully  employed  to  circulate  boiling 
fluids  to  almost  any  extent,  and  with  great  rapidity ;  and  even  if  required,  in 
open  channels  on  the  ground,  by  using  one  siphon  only,  to  take  up  the  fluid 
and  give  it  a  fresh  impulse  after  it  had  again  passed  through  one  of  a  series 
of  boilers.     It  was  also  evident  that,  by  lengthening  or  extending  the  sur- 
face of  the  tube  from  this  last  boiler,  the  fluid  might  be  suffered  to  cool  so 
much  as  might  be  needful  before  it  again  ascended  in  the  siphon,  &c.  &c. 
But  as  all  this,  and  much  more,  is  clearly  described  in  my  specification  and 
pamphlet,  I  need  not  enlarge  on  it  here;  and  shall  only  remark,  that,  afler 
much  experience  and  application,  I  am  decidedly  of  opinion  that  the 
various  modifications  of  which  my  plan  is  susceptible  will,  in  general,  ulti- 
mately supersede  every  other  plan  yet  known,  as  I  am  well  assured  of  its 
very  superior  powers  and  efficacy,  united  to  perfect  freedom  from  all  danger 
in  any  case. 

I  certainly  did  not  expect,  in  the  article  alluded  to  in  your  Magazine, 
that  you  could  enter  into  all  the  details  of  my  plan,  or  that  a  hasty  opinion 
formed  of  it  could  be  perfect ;  but  what  was  there  said  was  honestly  said, 
and  I  feel  in  the  highest  degree  grateful  to  you  for  it :  its  real  merits,  if  any, 
must  be  left  for  the  experience  of  posterity  to  decide  on. 

You  may  now  easily  conceive  what  my  feelings  were  when  I  received  a 
letter  from  you  in  the  fall  of  1830,  saying  that  "  Mr.  Kewley  had  made  great 
improvement  in  the  siphon  mode  of  heating,  which  would  appear  in  the 
next  Number  of  the  Magazine."  [See  Vol.  VI.  p.  377.]  When  this  Num- 
ber appeared,  I  found  that  his  improvement  was  the  substituting  a  pump 
for  the  filling  cock.  Surely  it  cannot  be  said  that  a  pump  was  never  before 
employed  to  fill  a  tube,  or  that  a  pump  is  at  all  essential  m  the  action  of  the 
machine  patented  to  me.  My  specification  says,  '*  the  invention  consists  in 
causing  water,  oil,  or  other  fluids,  to  circulate  through  the  medium  of  a 
bent  tube  by  raising  the  temperature  of  the  fluid  at  one  end  of  the  tube,  so 
that  it  is  always  warmer  than  that  at  the  other;'*  and  I  then  proceed  to 
show  how  that  tube  wiuch  I  call  a  thermosiphon  may  be  filled.  I  adopted 
what  you  call  the  cock  system,  in  preference  to  the  pump,  as  I  knew  the 
mode  of  filling  with  the  cocks  and  air-plugs  was  perfect,  and  that  cases 
could  be  proposed  where  the  pump  would  fail  to  extract  sJl  the  air,  which, 
of  consequence,  would  have  had  some  tendency  to  vitiate  the  patent,  had  I 
adopted  the  pump  in  the  specification.  At  any  rate,  one  of  the  effectual 
modes  of  filling  and  refilling  the  tube,  out  of  the  many  plans  that  might  be 
devised,  was  sufficient  for  the  purpose  of  the  specification,  and  I  adopted 
that  wluch  appeared  to  me  to  be  the  most  perfect.  Mr.  Kewley*s  substitu- 
tion of  the  pump  is,  therefore,  a  palpable  infringement;  and  if  yourepenise 
or  recollect  the  article  in  the  Magazine  now  alluded  to,  I  am  »u:«  ^o>^ 
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feelings  of  justice  will  allow  that  I  have  much  to  complain  of  in  diet 
article. 

In  consequence  of  the  great  rapidity  of  circulation  caused  by  the  tfaer- 
mosiphon,  I  have  been  obliged  to  turn  my  mind  to  the  construction  of  a 
new  form  of  furnace  and  boiler;  and  I  have  at  last  succeeded,  even  beyond 
my  expectations,  with  regard  to  effect  and  saving  of  fuel.  One  of  those 
boilers  is  erected  here,  and  two  or  three  in  Barnstaple ;  and  I  very  much 
think  that  this  furnace  will  be  found  the  best  for  steam  engines  of  any  yet 
known,  in  which  the  fire  is  not  urged  on  by  artificial  means.  A  beautiful 
model  of  it  has  been  made  for  Earl  Fortescue ;  and  I  intend  to  send  you 
homely  drawings  (or  rather  sections)  of  it  soon,  which  may  be  prepared 
for  the  Magazine  should  you  think  them  worthy  of  your  notice.  I  am,  Sir, 
&c.  —  Thomas  Fowler,     Torrington,  Devonshire y  April  21.  1831. 

Mr.  Fowler  appeals  to  our  feelings  of  justice.  We  have  turned  to  the 
passage  to  which  he  refers,  and  cannot  find  the  slightest  ground  for  an 
appeal  of  any  kind.  As  to  his  [)atent,  afler  the  publications  of  the  Marquis 
deChabannes,  we  cannot  conceive  what  ground  there  can  be  for  one,  eiuier 
to  Mr.  Fowler  or  to  any  body  else.  However,  we  do  not  pretend  to  under- 
stand the  patent  laws ;  all  that  we  pretend  to  do  is,  to  note  improvements 
as  they  are  brought  before  us,  whoever  may  make  them,  and  whether  they 
are  **  patented "  or  not.  We  have  acted  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Fowler  and 
Mr.  Kewley  with  perfect  candour,  and  as  we  think  we  should  do  agam 
under  similar  circumstances.  The  drawings  and  sections  of  the  furnace 
we  shall  be  happy  to  receive  and  publish.  —  Cond. 

Erratum.  —  Sir,  In  my  paper  on  Peach  trees,  p.  241.,  the  word 
"  decayed,"  in  line  16.,  is  one  substituted  by  you  for  "  plethoric,"  the 
latter  being  the  word  used  by,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  John  Pearson,  Kinlet 
Gardens,  April  11.  1831. 


Art.  VI.     Queries  and  Answers* 

CHLOIilDE  of  Lime,  —  Some  time  since,  it  was  said  that  chloride  of  lime 
applied  to  plants  produced  very  remarkable  effects.  Can  you  point  out 
where  any  satisfactory  information  can  be  obtained  on  that  subject;  stating 
the  time  and  quantity  to  be  used,  and  the  precautions  to  be  attended  to  ?— 
B,  Sevan.     Leighton,  Feb,  7.  1831. 

What  is  the  Name  of  an  Insect,  or  is  it  one,  which  dissects  the  Leaves  of 
Pear  Trees,  leaving  only  the  veins  and  the  epidermis  of  the  lower  surface 
of  the  leaf,  the  insect  preying  on  the  upper  surface  of  it  ?  It  has  a  kind  of 
gelatinous  appearance,  and  emits  a  disagreeable  scent  when  crushed,  which  it 
IS  with  a  slight  touch.  It  is  nearly  the  colour  of  a  leech,  and  is  nearly  of  die 
shape  and  size  of  the  figure,  {fig,  71.)  Was  it  produced  from  a  small  scale 
of  a  brown  colour,  and  pointed  at  both  ends,  less  than  half  the 
71  size  of  a  seed  of  the  common  flax  ?  Perhaps  this,  if  published, 
may  elicit  the  name  of  this  pest,  or  produce  an  account  of  its 
metamorphosis.  Now,  should  any  one  be  annoyed  with  this 
thing,  and  wish  to  destroy  it,  I  will  give  you  an  account  of  the 
method  which  I  tried  with  success.  As  soon  as  the  creatures  made  their 
appearance,  I  took  an  old  pepper-box,  and  put  some  fresh  slacked  lime  ia 
it,  and  powdered  them  over  with  it,  which  was  certain  death  to  them.: 
Then,  for  the  scale,  I  took  an  old  knife,  and  scraped  it  off*  the  old  shoots, 
anointing  the  shoots  afterwards,  but  not  the  buds,  thinly  with  train  oD, 
and  by  that  means  got  clear  both  of  scales  and  insects.  I  am,  Sir,  &c.  — 
Wm,  Hurst,  Wandsivorth  Road,  Feb.  1831. 
The  devourer  of  the  leaves  is  the  larva  of  one  species  of  insect :  the 
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scfde  adhering  to  the  bark  of  the  branches,  a  certain  state  of  anothef 
species;  probably  the  eg^. state.  That  the  two  objects  appertain  to  two 
perfectly  distinct  species  is,  I  think,  a  point  not  to  be  doubted.  The  scale 
mentioned  abound  in  the  north  part  of  Cambridgeshire  on  the  branchlets 
of  old  apple  trees ;  and,  in  unlading  the  trees  in  autumn  of  their  ruddy  riches, 
here  and  there  an  apple  occurs  to  whose  rind  one  or  more  of  these  scales 
firmly  adheres,  and  where  it  must  have  become  fixed  before  the  apple's 
growth  was  finished;  as,  when  the  scale  is  removed,  a  slight  depression  in 
the  rind  of  the  apple  is  perceptible. 

Train  oil  is  very  effective  in  the  destruction  of  insects,  as  my  fether  in- 
forms me,  he  having  experimentally  applied  it  to  many  species  occurring 
in  his  garden,  and  with  speedy  destruction  to  most  of  them. — J.  D,for 
Cond. 

Sand  on  the  inner  Surface  of  Glasses  used  in  Propagating, — I  have  c^en 
observed,  and  am  at  a  loss  to  account  for,  the  lining  of  sand  which  some-. 
times  coats  the  inside  of  the  cap  glasses  with  which  the  cuttings  planted  in  the 
sand  are  covered.  From  the  specific  gravity  of  sand,  we  can  scarcely  sup- 
pose it  to  have  been  carried  up  by  the  evaporation  from  the  pot.  May  it 
not  be  attributed  to  the  agency  of  electricity  ?  We  exist  in  an  ocean  of 
electric  fluid,  ever  subject  to  flux  and  reflux,  from  its  antagonising  pro- 
perties ;  and  that  it  is  the  great  principle  of  vitality  in  animals  and  vege- 
tables is  generally  admitted.  Glass  is  an  electric,  vapour  a  non-electric  or 
conductor  of  the  electric  fluid :  may  not  the  accumulation  of  this  fluid 
near  the  glass  account  for  the  more  vigorous  growth  o(  plants  placed 
adjoining  to  it,  and  may  not  the  growth  of  cuttings  under  cap-glasses  be 
also  promoted  by  the  same  cause  ?  The  enquiry  is  interesting,  perhaps 
useful :  the  more  perfect  knowledge  we  can  acquire  of  this  mighty  and 
mysterious  agent  of  nature,  the  more  applicable  it  will  be  found  to  the 
most  important  objects  of  horticulture. — ./.  2?.  KUkenni/,  March  15. 1831. 

A  very  beautiftUy  and  perhaps  rarcy  Variety  of  Lilac, — Among  the  lilacs 
now  so  splendid  in  the  gardens  about  town,  I  do  not  see  a  variety  or  kind 
which  exists  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Bury  St.  Edmund's ;  having  been 
established  there  from  plants  bought  about  six  years  ago  by  Mr.  N.  8« 
Hodson,  the  spirited  superintendent  of  that  establishment,  of  a  French 
itinerant  vender  of  shrubs,  bulbs,  seeds,  and  also  of  what  he  termed  viva-' 
cious  plants.  The  plants  of  lilac  purchased  were  about  six  in  number ;  and 
had  been  budded  on  the  common  lilac  at  about  eighteen  inches  fi'om  the' 
ground.  When  the  plants  flowered,  three  of  the  six  proved  the  Siberian 
lilac;  but  the  remaining  three  showed  themselves  of  a  kind  which, 
though  more  like  the  Siberian  than  like  the  common  or  the  Persian,  is 
obviously  distinct  fi'om,  and  quite  superior  to,  the  Siberian.  It  has  larger 
leaves,  larger  panicles  of  blossom,  and  these  blossoms  are  of  a  fiiUer  and  far 
more  rosy  colour.  In  short,  the  difference  is  so  striking,  and  the  variety 
so  superior,  that  visitors  used  to  exclaim,  as  I  do  now,  "  What  lilac  is 
this  ?  "  —  J.  D,    Bayswatery  April  30.  1831. 

Indigenous  'Erices, —  Sir,  A  correspondent  in  your  Magazine  (p.  246.) 
requests  to  be  informed  how  many  Ericse  are  natives  of  England.  It  was 
hardly  worth  while,  I  think,  to  ask  such  a  question  in  print,  since  the 
information  desired  might  have  been  as  eflectually,  and  much  more  speedily, 
obtained  by  applying  to  any  botanist,  or  consulting  almost  any  systematic 
work  on  British  plants.  The  question  having  been  put,  however,  I  shall 
not  hesitate  to  give  the  answer  to  it.  Our  British  species  of  Ericse,  then, 
are  as  follows :  —  jBrica  (Calluna)  vulgaris  (Eng,  Bot,  pi.  1013.),  E,  Tetra- 
lix  (Eng,  Bot,  pi.  1014.),  E,  cinereB,  (Eng,  Bot,  p\,  1015.),  and  J?,  vagans 
iEng,  Bot,  pi.  3.).  To  these  have  lately  been  added,  E,  ciliaris,  discovered 
by  Rev.  J.  S.  Tozer  in  various  places  near  Truro  in  Cornwall  (see  Sup, 
to  Eng.  Bot,  pi.  2618) ;  and,  according  to  a  more  recent  communication, 
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in  your  Magazine  (p.  108.),  X  mediterranea  (Bot.Mag.  pi.  471.),  on 
the  western  coast  of  Ireland  by  Mr.  Mackay.  The  above,  I  believe, 
complete  the  list  of  our  native  heaths,  as  far  as  the  discoveries  of  botanists 
have  yet  extended.  It  may  be  mentioned,  however,  that  Menziesta  Da- 
be6ct*  (£ng.  Bot  pL  35.)  and  M.  caerulea  (Eng.  Bot.  pi.  2469.)  have 
both  been  occasionally  referred  to  the  genus  ^rica  by  different  botanists : 
the  former  is  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  is  still  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Irish  heath;  the  latter  has  been  more  recently  discovered  in  Scotland, 
^ica  (Calluna)  vulgaris,  T^etralix,  and  cin^ea  occur  abundantly  in  num- 
berless places  throughout  the  country ;  and  all  three  are  occasionally  found 
varying  with  white  flowers.  A  very  pretty  double-flowered  variety,  too,  of 
E.  vulgaris,  has  long  been  cultivate  in  the  gardens.  E^  vagans,  as  its 
English  name  implies,  is  found  in  Cornwall ;  particularly  near  the  Lizard, 
where  I  have  seen  it  with  deep  red,  pale,  purplish,  and  white  flowers.  For 
descriptions  of  our  British  heaths,  I  refer  your  correspondent  to  the 
works  already  quoted. 

•  The  same  gentleman  records  the  fact  of  his  observing,  in  a  particular 
spot,  Polygala  vulgaris,  with  flowers  of  four  diflerent  colours,  viz.  dark  blue, 
light  blue,  red,  and  white ;  and  he  asks,  "Are  these  four  diflerent  varieties  ?" 
[species,  I  presume,  he  means,]  "  or  are  they  all  the  same  ?"  They  are, 
doubtless,  mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species,  and  all  of  them  may 
frequently  be  found  in  places  where  the  plant  occurs.  As  to  the  cause  of 
this  change  in  colour,  it  is  a  mystery  which  we  cannot  explain,  any  more 
than  we  can  the  cause  of  the  colour  in  any  flower.  Yours. —  IV.  T,  Bree, 
AUesley  Rectory^  April  5.  1831. 
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March  15.  1831.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  Pears;  by  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 
President. 

Distributed,  Cuttings  of  Mr.  Knight's  Sweet  Red  Currant,  and  of  the 
Green  Gage  Gooseberry,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  Camellias,  from  the  Comte  de  Vandes,  F.H.S.  A  drawing 
of  the  Lissochilus  specidsus,  from  Mr.  Gruggens,  Kingsham,  near  Chiches- 
ter; and,  from  the  Society's  garden.  Crocuses,  and  seven  varieties  of  Ca- 
mellia.   Black  Jamaica  Pme-apple,  from  T.  A.  Knight,  Esq. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Apples  :  Dutch  Mignonne,  kept 
in  sand  and  fern,  and  in  a  box  placed  in  the  ground ;  Northern  Greening, 
from  a  box  in  the  ground;  Boston  Russet,  good,  kept  in  fern;  Norfolk 
!l^eaufin,  Bucks  County,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Paasch  Apfel  Rouge,  Braune 
Mai  Apfel,  Norfolk  Paradise;  Young's  Seedling,  good;  Pomme  Violette, 
Framboise,  Calville  Malingre,  Gros  Bohn,  Haggerston  Pippin;  Pomme 
de  Fer,  kept  in  fern;  Tulip,  kept  in  fern;  Golden  Russet,  Derbyshire 
Apple,  Devonshire  Buckland,  Lmcolnshire  Holland  Pippin,  Norfolk  Pa- 
radise; Reinette  de  Canada,  Court-pendu  Plat,  in  fern,  in  a  jar ;  Red  Sweet 
Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin,  Alfriston,  from  a  box  in  the  ground. —  Pears: 
l^aster  Beurre,  packed  in  fern  in  a  jar ;  Keiser,  a  bad  pear  in  this  climate, 
does  not  ripen,  this  was  packed  in  fern  and  kept  warm;  Bellissime 
d'Hiver ;  Easter  Bergamot,  from  a  wall. 

April  5,  It  was  announced  that  the  fete  would  take  place  on  Wednesday 
the  22d  of  June  next. 


*  M.  ^olif61ia  of  Jussieu,  and  of  Smith  in  Rees's  Cyclopedia  and  in  his 
own  English  Flora,^^J.D, 
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Presented,  Mr.  Ronalds  having  sent  a  collection  of  seeds  for  distri- 
bution at  the  Meeting,  notice  was  given  that  they  would  be  prepared  and 
sent  to  those  Fellows  desirous  of  receiving  them,  upon  their  leaving  their 
names.  The  following  announcement  from  the  Council  was  made :  —  The 
Council  will  award  medals  for  the  best  exhibitions  of  the  following  pro- 
ductions upon  the  undermentioned  days  of  meeting,  provided  any  articles 
worthy  of  a  medal  shall  be  exhibited.  For  the  best  exhibition  of  Roses 
on  the  second  meeting  in  June;  Ditto,  second  meeting  in  September; 
Camellias,  first  meeting  in  April ;  Georginas,  first  meeting  in  September ; 
Melons,  first  meeting  in  July  j  Pines,  second  meeting  in  July ;  Ditto,  first 
meeting  in  February ;  Grapes,  first  meeting  in  June ;  Rhododendrons,  se- 
cond meeting  in  May ;  Azaleas,  first  meeting  in  June :  and  also  that  a  large 
silver  medal  will  be  given  for  the  most  ornamental  hardy  plant,  and  a 
Banksian  medal  for  the  second  best  that  may  be  exhibited  before  May  U 
1832. 

Read,  A  paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Carnation,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Secretarj^ ;  by  Mr.  William  May.  A  paper  on  the  double-flowering  Yellow 
Sweetbnar,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary;  by  John  Williams,  Esq.  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited.  Coe's  Golden  Drop  Apple,  from  Richard  Brook,  Esq. :  thii| 
was  a  first-rate  variety.  Seedling  Camellias,  from  John  AUnutt,  Esq. 
Apple  unnamed,  fi-om  Mr.  James  Young.  Four  Seedling  Camellias,  fi^om 
Messrs.  Chandler  and  Sons.   Newtown  Pippins,  fi*om  James  Webster,  Esq. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Apples :  Calville  Malingre,  Norfolk 
Beaufin ;  Pomme  de  Fer,  Reinette  de  Canada,  Boston  Russet,  kept  in 
fern;  Norfolk  Greening,  Alfriston,  Red  Sweet  Pippin,  Cockle  Pippin^ 
Dutch  Mignonne,  kept  in  a  box  in  the  earth;  Dutch  Mignonne,  Fenouillet 
Rouge,  Tulip,  London  Pippin,  kept  in  a  closed  jar.  —  Pears :  Easter  Ber- 
gamot.  Double  de  Guerre ;  Beurre  Ranee,  kept  in  fern.  —  Flowers : 
Poppy  Anemones,  Ribes  sanguineum,  aureum  praeVox,  and  setdsum ; 
Berberis  glumacea  and  ^quifolium,  Prunus  sinensis  and  dom6stica  fl.  pL, 
Double-flowering  peach,  Amfgdalus  macrocdrpa  and  siblrica,  Pynis 
japonica  (semidouble  and  single  red),  Azalea  indica  phoenlcea.  White 
Ajealea,  Camellia  reticulata  and  speciosa,  Eugenia  malaccensis,  i?ubus 
spectabilis.  Single  Hyacinths,  Crown  Imperials,  Fritillarias,  Wallflowers, 
Crdcus  alpinus  tardifldrus,  ^m^gdalus  communis. 

April  19.  —  Announced  that  a  new  part  of  the  Transactions  of  the  Society, 
being  the  first  of  a  new  series,  is  in  preparation,  and  will  be  ready  by  the 
end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June. 

Read,  An  account  of  the  different  modes  of  keeping  fruit  which  have 
been  tried  at  the  garden  in  the  season  of  1831.  The  Meteorological  Jour- 
nal kept  in  the  garden  for  the  months  of  January,  February,  and  March. 

Exhibited.  Three  seedling  Apples,  from  John  Entwistle,  Esq.  Pad- 
dington  Pears,  Duke  of  Gloucester  Apples,  Royal  Nonpareils,  and  Old 
Nonpareils,  from  Thomas  Hunt,  Esq.  Camellia  reticulata,  from  Mr.  J.  A. 
Henderson.  Ten  sorts  of  Narcissus,  and  sixteen  sorts  of  Polyanthus  Nar- 
cissus, fi'om  Mr.  James  Young. 

Alsoy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers :  Schizanthus  pinnatus, 
Erythrina  herbacea,  Sinnfngia  guttata  and  Helleri,  (/xalis  floribund% 
hibiscus  rdsa-sinensis ;  2?ubus  spectabilis,  Ribes  sanguineum,  aureum  san* 
gulneum,  aureum  pra^^cox,  aureum  ser6tinum,  cereum^  and  tenuifldrum; 
Intoxicating  Red  Currant,  Ameldnchier  sanguinea ;  Pyrus  /jrunifolia,  «alici* 
folia,  bacckta,  sinaica,  and  spectdbilis  flore  pleno ;  Double-flowering  Peachy 
Prunus  nigra,  insitltia,  and  sinensis ;  jSpirse^a  chamsedrifdlia  and  Aypericifolia, 
Fella  Pseudo-cytisus,  Double-flowering  Furze,  Lunaria  rediviva.  Camellia 
(new  variety  fi-om  China),  Wallflowers,  Early  Tulips,  Fritillarias,  French 
Double  Cherry. 

May  2.  —  The  Anniversary  Meeting  took  place,  when  officers  for  the 
year  ensuing  were  elected. 
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From  the  time  of  my  former  communication  t«  the  7th  of  May  most  san- 
guine expectations  were  entertained  of  an  abundant  fruit  season ;  the  trees 
had  bloomed  wdl,  and  the  weather  had  been  generally  favournbic  to  set- 
ting the  fruit.  Gooseberries  and  currants  were  thought  secure,  ami  pro- 
mised the  TTiKst  flbundant  supplies.  The  eherries,  pesrs,  and  plums  had 
also  passed  all  danger  from  blight;  and  many  of  the  earlier  sorts  of  apple* 
were  safe.  About  the  lat  of  May  some  gcnud  showers  were  felt,  suc- 
ceeded on  the  3d  and  4th  by  hea»y  rains,  and  partial  hail-storius.  Chi 
the  5th  and  fith  the  weather  eleared  up,  the  wind  shifted  to  the  north- 
eastward, and  a  severe  frost  followed  on  the  morning  of  the  Tth,  whieh 
produeed  ice  one  third  of  an  inch  thick,  and  destroyed  the  prospects 
of  the  season  completely.    This  is  the  more  to  be  lamented,  as  the  gar- 
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deners  have  been  sufiering  heavy  losses  through  the  winter  by  the  depressed 
state  of  our  markets,  and  were  looking  forward  to  a  full  season  for  relief. 
Some  attempts  at  calculating  the  loss  sustained  have  been  made,  but  the 
data  on  which  to  determine  such  calculations  must  necessarily  be  so  vague, 
that  I  have  great  difficulty  in  forming  any  estimate  to  be  relied  on ;  how- 
ever, I  can  have  no  hesitation  in  concluding  that  100,000/.  would  fall  far 
short  of  the  total  loss  sustained,  even  making  liberal  allowance  for  the 
difference  of  prices  arising  from  the  difference  in  quantity.  I  now  allude 
only  to  the  district  immediately  surrounding  London,  from  which  we 
obtain  our  principal  supplies ;  but,  in  estimating  the  loss  throughout  the 
country  (for  the  mischief  has  been  the  same  almost  everywhere),  a  sum  equal 
to  2,000,000/.  has  been  spoken  of.  The  season  was,  previously  to  the  7th, 
considered  a  week  or  ten  days  later  than  last  year ;  but,  since  that  date,  it 
may  be  looked  to  as  being  at  least  three  weeks  in  arrear  as  to  our  general 
supplies.  The  early  peas  have  been  materially  injured,  and  in  some  cases 
completely  destroyed.  The  prices  in  the  list  are  merely  nominal  *,  very 
limited  quantities  having  been  yet  furnished;  two  pottles  only,  on  the 
26th  (necessarily  forced),  were  sold  for  20*.,  producing  half  a  pmt  shelled, 
which  sold  for  25*.,  or  something  less.  The  largest  quantity  was  a  parcel, 
nearly  equal  to  one  half  sieve,  on  the  14th  of  May.  There  is  no  prospect  q§ 
any  supply  from  the  open  ground,  under  the  most  favourable  circumstanedip 
in  less  than  a  week  or  ten  days.  About  the  19th  of  May  has  been,  for  fllMae 
years  past,  the  time  at  which  they  are  brought  to  market.  Forced  «ftraw- 
berries  have  been  in  good  supply,  and  latterly  very  low  in  price ;  some 

Earcels  of  middling  quality  have  been  sold  at  id,  to  6</.  per  oz;  Cherries 
ave  been  some  time  in  the  market;  the  first  appeared  on  the  23d  of 
April,  and  produced  42*.  per  lb.,  since  which  they  have  been  declining  ia 
pnce,  and  are  now  sold  at  15*.  to  21*.,  the  quality  throu^out  the  time  has 
been  excellent.  Grapes  have  been  furnished  liberally,  and  of  excellent 
quality ;  the  price  gradually  diminishing  as  the  season  has  advanced.  Pine- 
apples have  not  been  very  abundant,  but  the  demand  for  them  has  been  so- 
limited  that  the  prices  have  been  low  for  this  early  season. 

A  few  fine  peaches  were  exhibited  for  the  first  time  on  the  16th,  but 
the  price  in  the  list  is  a  mere  calculation  from  that  which  has  been  asked 
for  them.  Asparagus  fi'om  the  natural  ground  was  brought  to  market  on 
the  14th  of  April,  but  not  in  any  quantity  until  the  first  week  in  May,  when 
the  supply  was  checked  by  the  sudden  cold  and  frost  of  the  6th  and  7th  y 
after  which  it  became  scarce  until  the  12th  and  14th,  when  it  was  again 
in  supply,  but  fi'om  the  coldness  of  the  succeeding  nights  it  has  not  as  yet 
been  so  abundant  or  large  as  usual. 

Cabbages  of  excellent  quality  were  in  good  supply  on  the  19th  of  April, 
and  have  continued  to  be  liberally  furnished  since;  owing  to  the  cold- 
ness of  the  nights,  they  have  not  been  so  fine ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
scarcity  of  other  vegetables,  have  brought  very  good  prices. 

Forced  potatoes  are  in  great  abundance,  and  of  excellent  quality;  indeed, 
they  have  been  heavier  of  sale,  and  at  lower  prices  comparatively,  than 
almost  any  other  article.     Cucumbers  were  scarce  and  dear  in  the  early, 
part  of  April,  but  since  that  time  have  been  in  good  supply,  and  of  excel-, 
lent  quality,  at  reasonable  prices.     Cauliflowers  at  first  came  to   hand 
fireely;  but  since  the  frost,  which  has  much  injured  them,  they  have  been, 
much  more  scantily  produced,  and  very  high  prices  have  been  obtained  for 
them.  Rhubarb  continues  to  maintain  its  price ;  and  though  the  market  has, 
been  occasionally  supplied  by  the  waggon  load  (on  the  7th  of  May  as  many  ^ 
as  six  entire  waggon  loads  and  four  cart  loads,  with  an  immense  quantity 
in  baskets),  yet,  from  the  increasing  demand  for  it,  it  was  all  disposed  of  at. 
a  remunerating  price.     Most  other  articles  have  been  more  or  less  affected, 

*  The  prices  specified  have  a  retrospective  range  for  the  last  two  months. 
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by  the  fluctuations  in  the  season ;  but^  on  the  whole,  an  improvement  in 
the  prices  has  consequently  taken  place. 

Very  large  supplies  of  potatoes  from  Scotland,  in  the  month  of  AprO, 
depressed  the  prices  very  materially,  and  some  serious  loss  to  the  shippers 
must  have  been  the  consequence :  but,  from  the  continued  coldness  of  the 
spring,  they  have  now  become  more  in  demand,  and  obtain  higher  prices ; 
and  as  the  prospect  of  the  new  crop  has  been  retarded  for  at  least  three  or 
four  weeks,  in  consequence  of  the  severe  and  frequent  frosts,  it  is  probable 
they  may  maintain  the  present  prices  for  some  time  to  come.  —  G*  C, 
Covent  Garden  Market,  May  19.  1831. 


Art.  IX.     Obituary, 

Died,  on  the  18th  of  November,  1630,  suddenly,  at  his  residence  in 
Huntingdon,  Mr,  James  Wood,  aged  38,  nurserjinan  and  florist,  who  had 
been  for  some  months  afflicted  with  dyspepsia,  accompanied  by  great  de- 
pression of  spirits.  He  was  highly  respected  in  his  own  neighbourhood, 
and  well  known  to  a  large  circle  of  horticulturists  and  florists;  having 
for  nearly  twenty  years  had  the  superintendence  of  the  business  established 
by  his  father  at  Huntingdon,  which  was  carried  on  under  the  names  of 
**  Messrs.  J.  Wood  and  Son."  He  received  the  usual  education  of  a 
tradesman's  son  at  the  grammar  schools  of  Kimbolton  and  Biggleswade,  and 
having  early  manifested  great  love  of  plants,  with  a  singular  precocity  in 
acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their  names,  peculiarities,  and  habits,  he  became, 
when  very  young,  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  rapidly  increasing  business 
of  his  father.  By  unremitting  assiduity,  punctuality  in  his  engagements,  and 
obliging  manners,  and  animated  with  an  ardent  desire  for  sel&improvement, 
together  with  great  zeal  in  the  general  advancement  of  horticulture,  he 
soon  became  not  only  advantageously  connected  with  the  trade,  but  con- 
spicuous in  the  floral  world,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  foundation  and 
Prosperity  of  that  now  flourishing  establishment,  the  "  Huntingdonshire 
lorticultural  Society."  In  that  and  similar  institutions  at  Baldock, 
Biggleswade,  Bedford,  Cambridge,  and  Whittlesea,  he  was  one  of  the  most 
successful  competitors,  particularly  in  the  auricula  and  carnation  tribes ; 
though  producing  of  late  years  at  those  Societies  principally  his  own  seed* 
lings.  We  are  indebted  to  him  for  those  magnificent  flowers,  the  JDelphf- 
nium  grandifldrum  majus,  Dodecatheon  Meadia  gigantea,  and  the  Dode- 
cdtheon  Mekdia  elegans :  the  latter  two  raised  from  seeds.  His  sudden 
death  is  deeply  lamented  by  his  family  and  friends,  and  may  justly  be 
regretted  by  the  profession,  of  which  he  was  an  ornament. — F, 

Robert  Barclay,  Esq,,  of  Bury  Hill,  Surrey,  a  distinguished  patron  of 
botany  and  vegetable  culture ;  and  Thos,  Hope,  Esq,,  of  Deepdene,  near 
Bury  Hill,  a  man  of  highly  cultivated  taste  in  architecture  and  landscape- 
gardening  ;  both  died  within  the  last  three  months.  Mr.  Hope  was  the 
author  of  an  Essay  on  Oardening,  which  first  appeared  in  The  Review 
of  Works  of  Art,  a  periodical  published  some  years  ago.  We  had  Mr.  Hope's 
permission  to  reprint  this  article  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  together  with 
his  promise  to  look  over  the  proofs ;  but,  unfortunately,  we  neglected  to 
do  this  in  time  to  obtain  the  author's  last  corrections.  How  much  the 
botanical  and  gardening  world  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Barclay,  this  Maga- 
zine and  most  of  our  botanical  periodicals  attest  in  almost  every  number 
published  during  the  last  twenty  years.  Mr.  Barclay  was  not  less  esti- 
mable as  a  liberal  enlightened,  and  most  benevolent  man,  than  as  a  patriot 
and  an  encourager  of  botany  and  gardening. — Cond, 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.  General  Results  of  a  Gardening  Tour,  during  May  and 
June  in  the  present  Year,  by  a  circuitous  Route  from  London 
to  Manchester.     By  the  Conductor. 

The  object  of  this  article  is  to  generalise  the  impressions 
which  we  have  received  from  visiting  a  considerable  number 
of  gardens  between  London  and  Manchester,  the  details  of 
which  will  be  given  in  a  future  Magazine,  f 

We  left  Bayswater  April  24.,  and  proceeded  by  Harrow 
and  Pinner  to  Rickmansworth,  where  we  saw  *Moor  Park; 
Amersham  (*Chalfont  House,  *  Shardeloes,  *  Hampden 
House,  and  *  Chequers) ;  Aylesbury  (*Wootton) ;  Bucking- 
ham (Stowe) ;  Banbury  (*  Wroxton  Abbey,  Radway  Grange, 
and  *Compton  Verney);  *  Warwick  (Warwick  Castle);  Lea- 
mington (Radford,  Off  bury  Rectory,  and  Cullis's  Nursery)  \ 
Kenilworth  (* Guy's  Cliff  and  *Stoneleigh  Abbey);  Co- 
ventry (*  Whitley  Abbey,  *Coombe  Abbey,  the  gardens  of 
Mr.  Howe  and  of  Mr.  Herbert,  Allesley  Rectory,  Weare's 

•j-  Those  places  considered  as  mansion  residences  are  marked  by  a  star 
(*),  to  distmguish  them  as  a  class.  Having  sent  our  notes  to  London, 
book  after  book,  as  they  were  filled,  we  have  probably  forgotten  to  enu- 
merate a  number  of  places  at  which  we  called ;  and  we  have  purposely 
omitted  the  names  of  various  seats  seen  from  the  public  roads,  our  remarks 
on  which  will  appear  in  the  details  of  our  tour.  The  names  given  above 
are  for  the  purpose  of  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  data  on  which  - 
we  found  the  opinions  that  we  are  now  about  to  express  in  an  offhand  man- 
ner,  and  send  to  the  printer  as  written. 
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Nursery,  •Packington  Hall);  Birmingham  (* Aston  Park, 
♦Edgbaston  Hall,  Moor  Green,  *Moseley  Park,  Kitwell, 
Selly  Hill,  Bourne  Brook,  Grove  House,  *Sandwell;  the 
villas  or  gardens  of  Mr.  Willmore,  Mr.  Barker,  Mr.  John 
Linwood,  Mr.  George  Hadley,  Mr.  Godwin,  Mrs.  Merry, 
Mr,  Dugdale  Houghton,  Miss  Moore,  the  Rev.  J.  Corrie, 
Mr.  Osborn,  Mr.  Clark,  and  a  great  many  others ;  the 
nurseries  of  Mr.  Pope,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Picken,  Mr.  Evans, 
Mr,  Fletcher,  Mr.  Beech,  and  Mr.  Brunton,  and  the  Fre- 
derick Street  nursery ;  the  market-garden  of  Mr.  Mist ;  the 
subscription  bowling-green  at  Edgbaston;  and  the  ground 
destined  for  the  garden  of  the  Birmingham  Botanical  and  Hor- 
ticultural Society,  for  which,  at  the  request  of  the  Society,  we 
formed  a  plan,  which  we  feel  perfectly  confident  will  render  it 
the  first  botanical  and  horticultural  garden  in  England) ;  Broms- 
grove  (Grovely  House,  *Hewel  Park,  and  Mr.  Maund's  gar- 
den) ;  West  Bromwich  (the  gardens  of  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Edwin  Bullock);  Dudley  (*  Hinley, Dudley  Castle,  the  Priory, 
Tansley  Hill,  the  Triadle,  *  the  Ellowes,  and  the  villas  or  gar- 
dens of  Miss  Parsons,  Mr.  M.  Houghton,  Mr.  Thos.  Badger, 
Mr.  Isaac  Badger,  Mr.  Bourne,  Mr.  Jos.  Bourne,  Mr.  Walter 
Williams,  and  Mr.  Fellowes ;  the  public  bowling-green  at  the 
Trindle,  Pilsbury's  nursery  at  Wombourne;  and  the  early  potato 
grounds,  where  several  acres  of  potatoes  are  forced  by  the 
spontaneous  combustion  of  coal  in  the  old  coal  mines  under- 
neath);  Kidderminster,  (*  Lea  Castle,  •Prestwood,  *Enville, 
and  *  Arley  Hall) ;  Stourbridge  (*  Hagley  and  the  Leasowes) ; 
Penn  (the  gardens  of  Mrs.  Jukes  and  of  Mr.  Deakin) ;  Wol- 
verhampton (Oxley  House,  *Chillington  Hall,  the  villas  and 
gardens  of  Mr.  Wynne,  Mr.  Pearson,  Miss  Scott,  &c.,  and 
the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Lowe);  Stafford  (Spring  Vale,  Trentham, 
and  *  Barlaston  Hall);  Cheadle  (*  Heath  House,  Hey  bridge, 
and  Platt*s  nursery) ;  Farley  (Alton  Towers,  and  *  Wootton 
Lodge);  Ashbourne  (*Illam  Hall,  and  Dove  Dale) ;  Bake- 
well  (Haddon  Hall,  Chatsworth,  Middleton  Dale) ;  Castleton ; 
Chapel  in  le  Frith  (*Lyme  Park);  Stockport  (Wood  Bank) ; 
Manchester  (the  gardens  of  the  Botanical  and  Horticultural 
Society,  Smedley  Old  Hall,  Broughton  Old  Hall,  Brough- 
ton  New  Hall,  *Heaton  Park,  Priory,  Lark  Hill,  Buele  Hill, 
the  Hope,  Spring  Wood,  *  TrafFord  Park ;  the  villa  of  Wil- 
liam Bow,  Esq.,  at  Lower  Broughton ;  Cunningham's  nursery, 
Faulkner's  nursery,  and  a  number  of  other  places,  besides 
market-gardens,  the  comparative  merits  of  which  will  be 
given  with  the  continuation  of  this  article  in  our  next  Number). 
In  generalising  the  gardening  or  agricultural  information 
derived  from  a  tour  through  any  country,  the  first  object 
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should  always  be  to  state  the  natural  history  of  that  country ; 
because  on  soil,  surface,  and  climate  is  founded  all  vegetable 
culture.  It  may  seem  almost  trifling,  to  notice  the  geology  of 
a  tour  of  a  few  miles  in  one's  own  country ;  but  we  do  so,  ad 
we  do  many  other  things  in  this  Magazine,  for  the  sake  of 
inducing  the  young  gardener  to  think  scientifically  on  every 
subject  connected  with  his  profession  or  general  welfare. 

The  London  clay  extends  beyond  Harrow  and  Pinner, 
where  it  is  succeeded  by  chalk  with  flints ;  this  is  in  some 
parts  covered  with  gravel,  the  surface  of  the  clay  being  flat, 
or  gently  undulated,  with  some  rising  nodules,  of  which  the 
most  conspicuous  is  Harrow  Hill.  The  surface  of  the  gravel 
and  chalk  is  more  wavy  than  that  of  the  clay.  The  soil  on 
both  is  loamy  or  clayey,  and  that  on  the  chalk  is  mixed  with 
flints.  The  chalk  continues  to  within  a  few  miles  of  Ayles- 
bury, where  a  lower  stratum  of  clay  succeeds,  and  extends  some 
miles  beyond  that  town  ;  the  surface  being  generally  even,  and 
the  soil  a  strong  loam.  Earthy  limestone  now  begins,  and  con- 
tinues, through  Buckingham,  half  way  to  Banbury;  this  be- 
longs to  what  geologists  denominate  the  oolite  limestone  form- 
ation ;  the  surface  gently  varied,  and  the  soil  rather  stiff,  but 
generally  on  a  dry  subsoil.  Red  sandstone  and  a  dry  brown 
light  soil  succeed,  and  continue  through  Birmingham  and  the 
coal  country  beyond,  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Ashbourne. 
Here  the  hard  semicrystalline  limestone  of  Derbyshire,  with 
all  its  singularities  of  formation  and  stratification,  with  its 
caverns,  pits,  beds  of  volcanic  toadstone  and  basalt,  and 
metallic  veins  commences,  and  continues  till  we  reach  the 
neighbourhood  of  Stockport  in  Cheshire,  where  we  again 
enter  on  the  sandstone,  which  continues  to  Manchester.  No 
hilly  country  occurs  in  this  route  till  we  arrive  near  Cheadle, 
with  the  exception  of  some  small  cultivated  hills  near  Bir- 
mingham, Bromsgrove,  Stourbridge,  and  Dudley.  From 
Cheadle  to  Ashbourne  the  country  is  very  irregular,  with 
numerous  winding  narrow  valleys,  having  rocks  protruding 
from  their  sides ;  beyond  Ashbourne  towards  Dove  Dale,  the 
surface  becomes  very  hilly  and  naked,  and  continues  so  to 
Chapel  in  le  Frith.  The  elevated  bleak  aspect  of  the  Peak 
in  Derbyshire  used  to  be  well  known.  It  is  now  almost 
entirely  enclosed  by  stone  walls,  and  covered  with  pasture 
and  plantations.  Approaching  Stockport,  the  view  of  Cheshire 
and  Lancashire  conveys  the  idea  of  a  fertile  and  highly  culti- 
vated plain  on  sandstone. 

The  variety  of  indigenous  plants,  aS  seen  from  the  road,  in 
all  this  tract  of  country  is  much  less  than  might  be  imagined ; 
partly  because  a  ditch  and  hedge   form  a  sort  of  artificial 
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habitat)  which  has  a  tendency,  wherever  it  occurs,  to  encourage 
the  same  plants. 

Stellilria  £framinea  is  found  almost  every  mile,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts  of  the  Peak,  from  Bavswater  to  Man- 
chester. The  common  trees  on  the  London  clay  are  oaks 
and  elms ;  beech  abounds  in  masses  on  the  chalk ;  ash  on 
the  red  sandstone,  especially  on  the  drier  and  richer  soils ; 
the  wych  elm  is  found  on  tlie  shady  side  of  limestone  hills  in 
Derbyshire  and  Staffordshire ;  on  the  dry  parts  of  such  hills, 
and  especially  in  Dove  Dale,  the  Pyrus  A'ria  abounds ;  and, 
in  tlie  moister  parts,  the  yew. 

We  shall  say  little  respecting  native  birds  and  msects ;  the 
singing  birds  everywhere  were  of  the  thrush  family,  and  of 
tlie  lark  and  the  linnet  kind :  in  the  milder  parts,  as  far  as 
Kidderminster,  the  nightingale  was  heard;  the  plover  and 
cornrail  were  also  heard  near  Kidderminster.  House  spar- 
rows, like  the  house  fly  and  the  cabbage  butterfly,  were  found 
evervwheiH}  near  human  habitations. 

The  weather  from  the  24th  of  April  to  this  24th  of  June 
has  boon  chiefly  dry ;  and  until  the  last  three  weeks,  the 
wind  has  been  in  tlie  east.  About  the  7th  of  May  a  se- 
vere fix>$t  injureil  the  blossoms  and  young  shoots  of  both 
nati%*e  luul  foreign  plants  and  trees,  over  the  whole  tract  in- 
cludeil  iu  our  tour.  The  American  shrubs  were  the  most 
severely  hurt ;  their  young  shoots  and  their  expanded  blosscnn 
buds  l)eing  entirely  cut  off.  Even  the  incipient  shoots  of  the 
ash  tree  were  blackened,  and  hundreds  of  acres  of  larch  and 
spruce  iirs  in  the  extensive  plantations  round  Heath  House, 
Alton  Towers,  lilanu  and  other  places,  were  rendered  quite 
brown,  and  still  continue  so.  The  Scotch  pine  had  not  com- 
meiK'ed  growing,  and  therefore  escaped.  Seedlings  of  every 
kind  in  the  nurseries,  the  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  and  straw* 
berries  in  the  market-gardens,  and  in  private  gardens  even 
llie  wull  trees,  have  all  sufi&red  In  a  degree  only  equalled 
by  two  or  three  seasons  within  the  remembrance  of  the  oldest 
gardeners*  The  only  similar  injury  sustained  in  our  remem* 
bnnce  was  in  the  spring  of  1$19.  The  potatoes  in  the  fields 
were  cut  down  by  the  frost :  but  they  have  since  sprung  up 
agauD,  and  their  appearance*  together  with  diac  of  the  com 
dOK*.  fi$  now  ^j^»ierally  prvHobing. 

HavuDg  thnssl^^dy  indicated  the  mode  of  generalbing  the 
naturaL  bc^tocT  pcirt  of  a  gardening  tour,  we  shall  next 
attmspc  ti>  g^eflenlbe  the  gardening  tnl!ormatk»n  obcatned^ 
arraii^^tD^  oar  remarks  lUQider  the  beads  of  Rilace  and  Mai^ 
sioa  ResBkiem%s,  Villas^  Coctas^e  Gardens*  Tovn  GardexKs^ 
Mbik  Gardeo:s^Xarseries,and^MarkecGanJkis>^   JksbeLixi^ 
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itig  to  the  subject  of  Rural  and  Domestic  Improvement,  pro- 
mised  to  be  registered  in  our  titlepage,  as  well  as  in  our 
original  prospectus  and  in  the  introduction  to  our  first  Num- 
ber, we  shall  subjoin  a  few  remarks  on  plantations,  agricul- 
ture, roads  and  railroads,  canals,  towns,  cottages,  vegetable 
markets,  cemeteries,  architecture,  education,  and  condition  of 
the  labouring  or  poorer  classes  of  society. 

Palace  Residences.  —  Among  these  we  include  Stowe,  War- 
wick Castle,  Trentham,  Alton  Towers,  and  Chatsworth. 

Stowe,  taking  it  altogether,  and  considering  it  as  a  work  of 
art,  appears  to  us  the  most  perfect  of  these  residences  :  nature 
has  done  little  or  nothing ;  man  a  great  deal,  and  time  has 
improved  his  labours.  Stowe  is  disfigured,  however,  by  one 
of  the  worst  kitchen-gardens  in  the  country,  which  occupies 
what  is  by  nature  the  finest  part  of  the  grounds,  and  forms  a 
conspicuous  deformity  from  the  entrance  front.  It  is  difficult 
to  conceive  why  this  garden  was  so  placed,  and  not  less  so, 
to  account  for  its  being  permitted  to  remain.  The  extensive 
pleasure-grounds  have  been  greatly  improved  since  we  first 
saw  them  in  1806,  by  the  present  gardener,  Mr.  Brown,  who 
may  justly  be  said  to  have  received  the  mantle  of  his  great 
namesake  and  predecessor  in  the  same  garden,  our  common 
father  in  landscape-gardening.  We  were  sorry  to  learn  that 
these  gardens  are  not  kept  up  as  they  used  to  be ;  the  number 
of  hands  being  yearly  lessened.  In  new  and  rare  plants,  trees, 
and  shrubs,  the  grounds  are  not  keeping  pace  with  the  nur- 
series, as  the  furniture  of  the  house,  especially  the  grates  of 
the  fireplaces,  is  falling  behind  the  best  fashions  of  the  day. 
Methley's  grates  (Vol.  VI.  p.  108.)  are  much  wanted. 

WativicJc  Castle  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  the  house, 
and  the  view  from  its  windows.  The  approach  road  cut  through 
solid  rock,  with  sides  as  formal  and  perpendicularas  a  drift-way 
to  a  mine,  or  the  sides  of  a  canal,  still  remains  in  all  its  de- 
formity, and  confirmed  the  bad  impression  which  it  had  made 
on  us  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  rocks  ought  to  be  broken 
and  varied,  so  as  to  give  the  idea  of  a  road  through  a  par- 
tially filled  up  natural  chasm.  The  pleasure-grounds  are  worse 
kept  up  than  at  Stowe  \  and  the  opaque-roofed  green-house, 
containing  the  celebrated  Warwick  vase,  is  disfigured  by 
sickly  pelargoniums,  and  other  commonplace  plants.  Such 
green-houses,  if  they  are  to  have  plants  in  them  at  all,  ought 
first  to  have  glass  roofs  5  and,  secondly,  only  very  large  plants 
in  large  pots  or  boxes.  In  such  houses  no  small  plant  can 
ever  thrive.  In  the  whole  world  of  gardening  there  is  not  a 
sight  more  disagreeable  to  us,  than  that  of  great  numbers  of 
sickly  little  plants  in  pots.      The  gardener  is  coatimwiVj 
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labouring  at  them,  and  his  labour  never  tells ;  a  little  of  it 
bestowed  on  a  flower-border  or  a  shrubbery  would  produce 
more  satisfaction  to  a  well  regulated  taste,  tnan  thousands  of 
pots  in  the  state  we  have  described.  In  the  open  country 
the  love  of  plants  in  pots,  merely  as  such,  is  a  disease  con- 
tracted by  the  poor  from  their  contact  with  the  rich;  in 
towns  it  is  justifiable,  because  there  a  sick  plant  is  better 
than  none. 

Trentham  has  the  merit  of  being  kept  in  good  order ;  and 
in  the  kitchen-garden  are  the  best  crops  of  pines,  grapes, 
figs,  peaches,  and  wall-fruit  that  we  have  seen  since  leaving 
London.  The  Marquess  of  Stafford,  judging  from  Mr.  Loch's 
book  on  the  improvements  made  on  His  Lordship's  estates, 
employs  his  immense  wealth  as  he  ought  to  do ;  and,  on  this 
account  he  has  always  ranked  in  our  minds  with  the  Dukes  of 
Bedford  and  Devonshire.  The  gardener  here  (Mr.  Woolley) 
is  a  very  modest  man,  and  of  great  worth  in  his  profession. 

Alton  Towers  is  a  very  singular  place,  both  in  its  geology, 
which  is  peculiarly  adapted  for  grand  and  picturesque  effects, 
and  in  what  has  been  done  to  it  by  the  late  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury. The  house,  or  abbey,  stands  on  a  piece  of  table  land, 
of  50  or  60  acres  in  extent ;  and  this  table  land  is  bounded  on 
three  sides  by  two  valleys,  which  commence  in  a  gentle  hollow 
near  the  abbey,  and  lose  themselves  in  a  third  broad  and 
deep  valley  in  an  opposite  direction.  The  surrounding  country 
is  composed  of  similar  valleys,  among  portions  of  table  land 
or  hills.  The  surface  of  both  hills  and  valleys  is  generally  in 
pasture,  with  very  few  human  dwellings,  or  in  plantations  of 
pines,  and  large  firs,  from  ten  to  thirty  years'  growth.  The 
rock  is  every  where  red  sandstone,  often  protruding  from  the 
sides  of  the  valleys  in  immense  stratified  masses,  the  exposed 
parts  occasionally  worn  by  the  weather  into  anomalous  shapes, 
but  at  a  little  depth  under  ground  affording  excellent  stone 
for  building.  The  natural  character  of  this  part  of  the 
country  is  grand  and  picturesque,  with  a  solitary  and  wild  air^ 
approaching  to  the  savage. 

The  remains  of  a  very  old  castle,  belonging  to  the  Shrews- 
bury family,  exist  on  a  rock  protruding  into  one  of  these  val- 
leys ;  but  the  site  of  the  present  abbey  was,  twenty  years  ago, 
nothing  more  than  a  farm  house.  Here  the  late  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury  commenced  his  operations,  and  employed  hun- 
dreds of  labourers,  mechanics,  and  artisans,  from  1814  till 
his  death  in  1827. 

This  nobleman,  abounding  in  wealth,  always  fond  of  archi- 
tecture and  gardening,  but  with  much  more  fancy  than  sound 
judgment,  seems  to  have  wished  to  produce  something  different 
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from  every  thing  else.  Though  he  consulted  almost  every  artist, 
ourselves  among  the  rest,  he  seems  only  to  have  done  so  for 
the  purpose  of  avoiding  whatever  an  artist  might  recommend. 
After  passing  in  review  before  him  a  great  number  of  ideas, 
that  which  he  adopted  was  always  different  from  every  thing 
that  had  been  proposed  to  him.  His  own  ideas,  or  his  vari- 
ations of  a  plan  that  he  had  procured,  were  transferred  to 
paper  by  an  artist,  or  clerk  of  the  works,  whom  he  kept  on 
purpose ;  and  often,  as  we  have  been  informed  by  Mr.  Lunn, 
the  late  gardener,  were  marked  out  on  the  grounds  with  his 
own  hands.  The  result,  speaking  of  Alton  as  it  was  at  the 
time  of  the  late  earl's  death  in  1827,  and  as  we  saw  it  shortly 
before,  viz.  in  October,  1826,  was  one  of  the  most  singular 
anomalies  to  be  met  with  among  the  country  residences  of 
England.  An  immense  pile  of  building  in  the  way  of  house, 
with  a  magnificent  conservatory  and  chapel,  but  with  scarcely 
a  habitable  room ;  a  lofty  prospect  tower,  not  built  on  the 
highest  part  of  the  grounds ;  a  bridge  and  an  embankment 
over  a  valley,  without  water  underneath ;  ponds  and  lakes  on 
the  tops  of  hills  ;  a  quadrangular  pile  of  stabling  in  the  midst 
of  the  pleasure  ground ;  and,  what  maybe  said  to  have  eclipsed, 
and  still  to  eclipse,  every  thing  else,  a  valley,  naturally  in  a 
high  degree  romantic  with  wood,  water,  and  rocks,  filled  with 
works  of  the  highest  degree  of  art  in  architecture  and  gar- 
dening. The  private  approach  roads  to  Alton,  on  every  side, 
are  several  miles  in  length;  they  are  conducted  along  the 
bottoms  and  sides  of  winding  rocky  valleys,  with  a  stream  in 
the  bottom,  and  the  sides  more  or  less  wooded.  It  is  difficult 
to  decide  whether  the  best  approach  be  that  from  Uttoxeter 
or  that  from  Cheadle.  We  arrived  from  the  former  town  in 
1826,  and  from  the  latter  this  vear. 

By  the  road  leading  from  Uttoxeter  we  came  unexpectedly 
close  to  the  house,  and  near  the  head  of  the  north  side  of 
the  valley,  which  contains  the  chief  wonders  of  the  place. 
The  first  objects  that  met  our  eye  were  the  dry  Gothic 
bridge  and  embankment  leading  to  it,  with  a  huge  imita- 
tion of  Stonehenge  beyond,  and  a  pond  above  the  level  of 
the  bridge  alongside  of  it,  backed  by  a  mass  of  castellated 
stabling.  Farther  along  the  side  of  the  valley,  to  the  right 
of  the  bridge,  is  a  range  of  architectural  conservatories,  with 
seven  elegant  glass  domes,  richly  gilt.  Farther  on  still,  to 
the  right,  and  placed  on  a  high  and  bold  naked  rock,  is  a 
lofty  Gothic  tower  or  temple,  consisting  of  several  tiers  of 
balconies  round  a  central  staircase  and  rooms;  the  exterior 
ornaments  numerous,  and  resplendent  with  gilding.  Near 
the  base  of  the  rock  is  a  fountain,  of  a  peculiar  construction^ 
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which  is  amply  supplied  from  an  adjoining  pond.  Behind^ 
above,  and  beyond  the  range  of  conservatories,  is  a  lake, 
and,  beyond  the  lake,  another  conservatory  with  curious  wings 
and  statues;  below  the  main  range  of  conservatories  are  a 
paved  terrace  walk  with  a  Grecian  temple  at  one  end,  and 
a  second  terrace  containing  a  second  range  of  conservato- 
ries. The  remainder  of  the  valley,  to  the  bottom  and  on  the 
opposite  side,  displays  such  a  labyrinth  of  terraces,  curious 
architectural  walls,  trellis-work  arbours,  vases,  statues,  stairs, 
pavements,  gravel  and  grass  walks,  ornamental  buildings, 
bridges,  porticoes,  temples,  pagodas,  gates,  iron  railings,  par- 
terres, jets,  ponds,  streams,  seats,  fountains,  caves,  flower 
baskets,  waterfalls,  rocks,  cottages,  trees,  shrubs,  beds  of. 
flowers,  ivied  walls,  rock-work,  shell-work,  root-work,  moss 
houses,  old  trunks  of  trees,  entire  dead  trees,  &c.,  that  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  words  to  give  any  idea  of  the  effect.* 
There  is  one  stair  of  1 00  steps ;  a  cottage  for  a  blind  harper, 
as  large  as  a  farm  house ;  an  imitation  cottage  roof,  formed  by 
sticking  dormar  windows,  accompanied  by  patches  of  heath  to 
imitate  thatch,  and  two  chimneys,  on  a  large  mass  of  solid  rock, 
which,  seen  at  a  distance,  on  a  steep  bank  embosomed  in  wood, 
bore  naturally  some  resemblance  to  the  sloping  roof  of  a 
cottage  grey  with  lichens.  As  the  sandstone  rock  protrudes 
from  the  sides  of  the  valley  in  immense  masses,  abundance  of 
use  has  been  made  of  it  to  form  caves,  caverns,  and  covered 
seats ;  it  has  even  been  carved  into  figures,  and  we  have  Indian 
temples  excavated  in  it,  covered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  in 
one  place  a  projecting  rock  is  formed  into  a  huge  serpent, 
with  a  spear-shaped  iron  tongue  and  glass  eyes.  There  is  a 
rustic  prospect  tower  over  an  Indian  temple,  cut  out  of  solid 
rock  on  the  highest  point  of  the  north  bank ;  and,  in  the 
lowest  partof  the  valley,  there  are  the  foundation  and  two  stories 
(executed  before  the  death  of  the  late  earl)  of  an  octagon 
pagoda,  which  is  to  be  1 00  ft.  high,  and  to  spout  water  from 
the  mouths  of  1 00  dragons.  This  pagoda,  the  Gothic  temple, 
the  range  of  gilt  conservatories,  and  the  imitation  of  Stone- 
henge,  of  all  which  we  have  been  furnished  with  elevations, 
form  the  leading  artificial  features  of  the  valley.  The  valley 
itself  is  upwards  of  a  mile  in  length ;  it  gradually  widens  from 
its  commencement  at  the  stone  bridge  with  the  pond  above  it, 
till  it  terminates  by  opening  into  a  very  wide  valley,  containing 

*  Through  the  kindness  of  the  present  earl,  and  the  obliging  disposition 
of  his  artist  and  clerk  of  the  works,  Mr.  Fradgley,  we  have  received  a 
general  plan  of  this  valley  and  the  grounds  for  upwards  of  a  mile  in  diameter, 
with  plans  and  elevations  of  many  of  the  principal  obj  ects.  Mr.  Fradgley  has 
also  engaged  to  take  several  sketches  for  us  from  points  of  view  which  we 

pointed  out,  all  o£  which  will  appear,  with  the  details  of  our  tour,  in  a 
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a  considerable  stream  and  a  navigable  canal.  This  last  im- 
mense  valley,  it  is  said,  the  late  earl  intended  to  cover  entirely 
with  water ;  and,  as  it  would  have  saved  the  Canal  Company 
a  mile  or  two  of  canal,  they  offered  to  form  the  dam  or  head 
at  their  own  expense. 

In  approaching  from  Cheadle,  we  arrive  in  front  of  the 
castellated  stables,  and  see  the  abbey  across  the  pond  above 
the  level  of  the  bridge.  Proceeding  a  little  farther  towards 
the  dry  bridge,  Stonehenge  appears  in  the  foreground,  and 
the  seven  gilt  glass  domes  of  the  main  range  of  conserva- 
tories below.  Raising  the  eyes,  the  lofty  Gothic  temple  appears 
on  the  left  of  the  picture ;  and  on  the  right,  across  the  valley, 
the  harper's  cottage.  In  the  centre  of  the  picture,  over  the 
domes  in  the  foreground,  the  valley  loses  itself  in  a  winding 
bank  of  wood,  in  a  style  of  great  grandeur  and  seclusion. 
None  of  the  details  of  the  valley  here  obtrude  themselves ; 
and  the  stranger,  coming  from  a  wild  country  with  no  marks 
of  refinement,  on  this  view  so  unexpectedly,  must  feel  it  to  be 
singularly  impressive.  It  strikes  him  with  surprise,  and  fills 
him  with  astonishment  and  delight,  to  find  so  much  of  the 
magnificence  of  art  amidst  so  much  of  the  wildness  and 
grandeur  of  nature.  Tlie  imitation  of  Stonehenge,  too,  is  a  fea- 
ture in  artificial  landscape  which  we  have  not  elsewhere  seen, 
and  a  stranger  is  puzzled  and  confounded  by  finding  a  stream 
and  a  small  waterfall,  supplying  a  lake  on  what  he  conceives 
to  be  the  highest  point  of  high  ground. 

Thus  far  as  to  the  first  impressions.  We  shall  not  here 
go  into  details.  It  is  evident  that  the  contents  of  the  valley 
defy  all  criticism ;  and  that,  perhaps,  is  paying  the  author  a 
compliment  after  his  own  heart.  If  his  object  were  originality, 
and  that  of  a  kind  which  should  puzzle  and  confound,  he  has 
certainly  succeeded ;  and  having  attained  the  end  which  he 
proposed,  as  far  as  it  respects  himself,  he  is  to  be  considered 
a  successful  artist.  How  far  it  may  be  commendable  for  a 
man  of  wealth  to  gratify  a  peculiar  taste,  rather  than  one 
which  is  generally  approved  by  the  intelligence  of  the  country 
in  which  he  lives,  is  not  in  these  days,  perhaps,  a  question  of 
much  consequence. 

The  present  earl  has  wisely  considered  it  his  duty  to  con- 
tinue employing  as  many  hands  as  were  employed  by  his  pre- 
decessor ;  and  his  works,  on  the  whole,  are  in  a  taste  that  will 
be  more  generally  approved.  In  the  gardens,  he  has  obliter- 
ated a  number  of  the  walks,  stairs,  and  shell-works ;  which 
we  almost  regret,  because  no  trifling  alteration  can  ever  im- 
prove what  is  so  far  out  of  the  reach  of  reason.  To  the  house, 
the  present  earl  has  made,  and  is  making,  extensive  additions. 
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and,  among  other  things,  a  picture  gallery,  which  will  be 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  kingdom.  Exclusive  of  the  valley, 
which  we  would  not  meddle  with,  the  great  faults  of  the  place 
are,  the  number  of  roads  in  front  of  the  house,  and  the 
manner  in  which  the  house  is  approached.  There  is  not  one 
of  the  approach  roads  that  forms  a  good  line,  either  in  regard 
to  direction  or  slope;  and  yet  there  never  was  a  situation 
which  aflForded  so  many  opportunities  for  displaying  that  great- 
est of  all  beauties  in  road-making,  viz.  the  art  of  conducting 
roads  on  the  sides  of  hills,  so  as  to  attain  any  given  height 
on  any  given  surface,  by  an  almost  imperceptible  and  uniform 
ascent.  Great  errors  in  all  the  approaches  are,  their  passing 
through  the  garden  so  as  to  destroy  its  seclusion,  and  their 
giving  an  imperfect  view  of  the  valley  before  arriving  at  the 
house.  The  approach  ought  to  ascend  by  a  different  line  to 
the  level  of  the  table  land,  and  enter  by  a  hall  connected  with 
the  sculpture  tower,  so  as  to  give  no  idea  of  the  garden  scenery 
till  it  was  first  seen  from  the  windows,  or  from  the  terrace. 
The  stables  ought  to  be  removed,  and  also  the  various  cart  and 
carriage  roads  in  front  of  the  house.  Unless  something  of 
this  kind  be  done,  Alton  Towers,  notwithstanding  the  extent 
of  its  architecture,  its  picture  gallery,  and  its  entrance  through 
a  long,  lofty,  richly  planted,  and  selectly  decorated  conservatory 
of  surpassing  beauty,  will  always  be  an  unsatisfactory  place. 
We  have  great  hopes,  however,  from  the  present  earl,  who  is 
open  to  reason,  and,  we  believe,  desirous  of  doing  that  which 
will  permanently  improve  the  place. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  observe  that  the  valley  is  kept  in 
excellent  order  by  Mr.  Miller,  a  reading  and  scientific  gar- 
dener.* For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  women  are  constantly 
employed  in  weeding,  sweeping,  picking  up  dead  leaves  and 
insects,  cutting  off  decayed  flowers,  and  tying  up  straggling 
shoots,  &c. ;  a  practice  which  we  cannot  but  highly  commend. 
On  certain  occasions,  these  women  are  put  into  Swiss  dresses, 
which  must  add  to  the  singularity  of  effect.  The  plants  in 
the  conservatories  are  in  their  utmost  beauty,  chiefly  through 
frequent  removal.  The  conservatory  at  the  house,  with  its 
plants,  trays  of  choice  flowers,  sculptures,  candelabras,  vases 
of  alabaster,    stained  glass  windows  at  the   extreme  ends, 

*  Mr.  Miller  showed  us  in  his  dwelling,  which,  by  the  by,  is  unworthy  of 
Alton  Towers,  or  of  a  good  upper  servant  any  where,  an  excellent  plan  for 
a  kitchen-garden,  in  which  the  walks  are  flag-stones,  as  suggested  by  us  in 
a  former  Number.  We  may  here  mention,  as  a  curious  fact,  that  his  pre- 
decessor, Mr.  Lunn,  before  he  left  Alton,  abjured  the  Protestant  religion, 
and  became  a  Catholic.  We  before  mentioned  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's  gar- 
dener, as  the  only  Scotch  Catholic  gardener  we  had  ever  heard  of:  Mr.  Lunn 
is  the  only  Protestant  gardener  we  ever  heard  of  who  turned  Catholic. 
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chandeliers  with  coloured  burners,  exotic  birds  in  magnificent 
cages,  &c.,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  we  have  ever  seen, 
and  forms  a  suitable  approach  to  the  splendidly  furnished 
gallery  into  which  it  opens. 

During  the  life  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  for 
some  time  after  the  present  earl  came  into  possession,  the 
grounds  were  shown  to  all  persons  who  put  down  their  names 
at  the  inn  at  Farley,  and  there  were  certain  public  days 
when  the  gardens  were  open  to  every  body.  In  consequence 
pf  injuries  committed,  the  public  are  now  entirely  excluded, 
with  the  exception  of  such  as  come  with  their  own  carriage 
and  livery  servant.  We  submit  to  the  present  earl,  that  this 
is  being  by  far  too  aristocratic.  It  is  impossible  to  be  five 
minutes  in  his  company  without  feeling  that  he  is  a  rational 
kind-hearted  man ;  and  we  are  sure  it  was  not  a  movement 
of  his  heart  which  dictated  the  resolutions  alluded  to,  and 
which  we  do  not  believe  can  be  matched  in  the  kingdom. 
We  recommend  for  his  imitation  the  practice  at  Chatsworth, 
which,  at  an  average  of  the  season,  would  only  require  an  extra- 
labourer  or  two,  who  might  be  invalids  unfit  for  any  thing 
else,  to  walk  round  with  each  party,  and  would  prevent  all 
possibility  of  injury. 

Chats:worth  has  always  appeared  to  us  an  unsatisfactory 
place.  The  house  is  not  situated  on  a  platform  of  adequate 
size ;  and  there  is  great  awkwardness  in  the  approach  pro- 
ceeding abruptly  up  hill.  A  square  pile  of  building,  too,  in 
such  a  situation,  is  less  suitable  than  a  lengthened  one ;  and 
the  waterworks,  thpugh  good  in  themselves,  are  scattered 
about  the  grounds  in  such  a  way,  that,  while  they  interfere 
everywhere  with  the  natural  beauties  of  the  place,  they  no 
where  combine  in  forming  one  grand  artificial  effect.  They 
want  concentration.  The  improvements  now  going  on  will 
probably  remedy  most  of  these  evils.  The  house  is  being 
extended  in  length ;  there  is  an  opportunity  of  concentrating 
the  waterworks  in  the  only  situation  fit  for  them,  on  the  west 
front ;  and  the  approach  may  be  made  by  a  bridge  across  the 
river,  directly  on  this  front,  to  arrive  at  the  house  on  a  level. 
All,  or  almost  all,  the  artificial  waterworks  we  would  form  on 
this  west  front;  and,  instead  of  the  cascade  of  twenty-four 
steps  on  the  east  front,  we  would  lower  the  earthy  and  carry 
from  the  house  a  level  surface  diminishing  in  width  back  to  the 
base  of  the  rock  lately  laid  bare  by  Mr.  Paxton,  and  so  pro- 
duce a  waterfall  from  a  precipice  of  upwards  of  a  hundred 
feet  in  height.  The  water  of  this  cascade,  which  might  be 
compared  to  that  of  Mamora,  near  Terni,  in  Italy,  should 
fall  into  a  basin  at  its  base,  which  would  supply  the  lower 
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jets  of  the  waterworks  on  the  west  front ;  while  the  same  tubes 
which  now  supply  the  waterworks  in  the  long  canal  would  sup- 
ply the  high  jets  on  the  same  front.  If  it  were  necessary,  we 
believe  the  river  might  be  turned  off  at  a  sufficiently  high  point, 
and  led  along  the  sides  of  the  hills,  so  as  to  supply  the  highest 
pond,  and  of  course  the  hundred-feet  cascade,  abundantly. 
After  the  united  waters  had  supplied  all  the  waterworks  on  the 
west  front,  they  might  be  led  southwards  in  a  tunnel,  and  de- 
livered so  far  up  the  river,  as  that  the  quantity  of  water  where 
it  passes  the  house  would  not  be  in  the  least  degree  diminished. 
The  avowed  art  being  concentrated  on  the  west  front,  we 
would  restore  the  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  not  to  nature, 
but  to  a  more  natural  style  than  that  which  they  now  assume ; 
retaining  or  forming  a  platform  of  an  irregular  boundary,  and 
on  the  same  level  as  that  now  existing  on  the  south  front,  on 
the  east  and  north  fronts.  But  we  are  aware  of  the  risk  of 
misconception  which  we  incur  by  offering  these  hints  without 
the  illustration  of  a  sketch. 

The  additional  flower-gardens  are  in  a  highly  enriched 
architectural  taste ;  not  being  yet  completed,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered hardly  fair  to  criticise  them.  Nevertheless,  we  must 
protest  against  the  use  of  gravel  in  the  walks  of  these  archi- 
tectural gardens.  Smooth  pavement,  as  at  Heaton  Park, 
ought  unquestionably  to  be  used,  on  the  principle  of  uti- 
lity or  fitness;  because  pavement  prevents  the  risk  of  the 
feet  taking  up  gravel,  and  carrying  it  into  the  apartments. 
Such  pavements  would  also  suit  much  better  with  the  stone 
basket-work,  as  it  is  called,  on  the  turf.  We  protest  also 
against  the  same  edgings  to  flower-beds  as  are  adopted  in 
common  shrubberies,  but  we  shall  defer  further  objections  and 
suggestions  till  we  have  leisure  thoroughly  to  explain  them. 

The  kitchen-garden  here  contains  twelve  acres,  and,  as  the 
foreman  informed  us,  there  are  twenty-two  men  allowed  for 
keeping  it  in  order.  With  regard  to  weeds,  it  was  cleaned 
down  to  the  economic  point;  but  the  box-edgings  were  ragged ; 
and,  in  one  part,  a  long  bed  of  ornamental  plants  was  intro- 
duced, and  bordered  by  turf  serrated  on  the  edges,  or,  as 
the  ladies  call  it,  vandyked.  Nothing  of  this  sort  ought,  in 
our  opinion,  ever  to  be  introduced  in  such  a  kitchen-garden 
as  that  at  Chats  worth ;  we  would  as  soon  introduce  a  plot  of 
cabbages  in  the  newly  formed  parterre  at  the  house.  What 
properly  belongs  to  a  kitchen-garden  ought  to  be  carried  to 
the  highest  degree  of  excellence ;  but  any  thing  foreign  to  it 
is  in  bad  taste.  With  kitchen-gardens  adjoining  the  mansion, 
and  used  as  a  place  to  walk  in,  or  where  there  is  litde  or  no 
flower-garden,  the  case  is  different.      Where  the  head-gar- 
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dener's  house  is  in  the  kitchen-garden,  a  flower-garden  ought 
to  be  allowed  for  his  wife ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  placed  at  a 
distance  from  her  residence,  or  so  as  to  interfere  with  the 
general  effect  of  the  garden.  Mr.  Paxton  has  erected  exten- 
sive ranges  of  wooden  forcing-houses,  and  heated  them  by 
smoke  flues.  The  construction  we  think  good  of  its  kind ; 
but,  after  the  experience  of  the  wooden  houses  and  smoke 
flues  at  Chiswick,  and  the  general  progress  of  opinion  among 
gardeners  on  this  subject,  we  confess  we  were  rather  surprised 
to  see  them  adopted  here.  We  have  since  learned  that  Mr. 
Paxton  disapproves  of  metallic  houses,  and  of  heating  by  hot 
water;  and  we  are  not  sorry  that  this  is  the  case,  because  the 
public  will  have  an  opportunity  of  judging  between  his  pro- 
ductions and  those  of  other  first-rate  gardens  where  metallic 
houses  and  hot  water  are  alone  employed;  viz.,  Woburn, 
Syon,  Eaton  Hall,  Bretton  Hall,  &c.  We  regret  that  we 
did  not  find  Mr.  Paxton  at  home;  and  this  circumstance 
prevents  us  from  saying  more  on  the  subject  at  present. 
All  the  neighbouring  gardeners  agree  in  stating  that  he  has 
greatly  improved  the  garden  department  at  Chats  worth,  and 
we  are  happy  in  adding  our  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 

It  is  most  gratifying  to  us  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  allows  all  persons  whatever  to  see  Chatsworth, 
the  house  as  well  as  the  grounds,  every  day  in  the  year,  Sun- 
days not  excepted,  from  ten  in  the  morning  till  five  (the  latest 
hour  at  which  the  house  can  be  entered)  in  the  afternoon. 
The  humblest  individual  is  not  only  shown  the  whole,  but  the 
duke  has  expressly  ordered  the  waterworks  to  be  played  for 
every  one,  without  exception.  ITiis  is  acting  in  the  true  spirit 
of  great  wealth  and  enlightened  liberality ;  let  us  add,  also,  in 
the  spirit  of  wisdom.  We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  duke 
intends  to  establish  a  picture  and  sculpture  gallery,  which,  we 
have  no  doubt,  will  in  like  manner  be  open  to  the  public, 
and,  as  at  Woburn,  delight  and  improve,  while  it  attaches  and 
reconciles.  We  have  never  heard  of  any  injury  being  done 
to  any  object  at  Chatsworth  ;  every  party  or  person  always 
being  accompanied  by  an  attendant. 

Mansio7i  Residences.  The  names  of  these  are  too  numer 
rous  to  be  repeated,  and  therefore  we  have  marked  them 
thus  (*),  where  first  enumerated,  (p.  385.)  We  shall  only 
here  notice  a  few  general  faults,  as  the  details,  which  will  be 
given  afterwards,  would  more  than  fill  this  Number.  Too 
great  an  extent  of  pleasure-ground,  for  the  number  of  hands 
allowed  to  keep  it  in  order,  is  an  error  that  prevails  every 
where.  We  scarcely  know  an  exception;  and  the  consequence 
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is,  that  we  have  hardly  seen  one  mansion  residence  kept  in  the 
order  in  which  it  ought  to  be.  The  pleasure-grounds  at 
Stoneleigh  Abbey,  at  Hewel  Park,  and  at  Barlaston  Hall,  are 
approximations  to  our  beau  ideal ;  but  the  kitchen-gardens  at 
the  first  two  places  are  badly  situated. 

Most  proprietors  of  mansions  have,  within  these  few  years, 
been  obliged  to  curtail  the  number  of  hands  allowed  to  their 
gardener ;  and,  under  such  circumstances,  the  plan  we  should 
recommend  would  be,  to  reduce  and  concentrate  the  highly 
kept  part  of  the  pleasure  grounds,  and  keep  it  near  the  house; 
never  to  attempt  higher  keeping  at  a  distance  from  the  house 
than  is  to  be  found  at  it,  and  leave  all  distant  parts  to  run  com- 
paratively wild,  but  keeping  the  walks  in  good  order,  though 
without  trimming  their  edges,  or  digging  or  hoeing  the  sur* 
face  among  shrubs.  Some  parts  of  the  pleasure  grounds  at 
Sandwell,  Guy's  Cliff,  and  Deepdene  are  in  the  style  to 
which  we  allude;  but  few  gardeners  hit  the  precise  point 
where  digging  and  trimming  the  edges  of  walks  ought  to  be 
gradually  left  off.  In  wild  pleasure  ground  scenery  of  this 
kind  only  three  fourths  of  the  width  of  the  walk  ought  to  be 
kept  in  high  order,  leaving  the  remaining  fourth  in  the  form 
of  irregular  broken  edges,  such  as  we  see  along  the  margins 
of  gravelled  approach  roads  which  are  much  in  use,  and  in 
which  the  gravel  is  on  a  level,  or  as  nearly  so  as  the  nature 
of  the  soil  and  surface  will  admit,  with  the  adjoining  grassy 
surface.  The  difficulty  with  wild  scenery  created  by  art  is, 
to  avoid  the  appearance  of  waste  ground  covered  with  weeds ; 
but  this  is  to  be  got  over  by  planting  trailing  evergreens,  such 
as  ivy,  large-flowered  St.  John's  wort,  periwinkle,  &c.,  and 
by  abundance  of  evergreen  shrubs,  and  such  perennial  her- 
baceous plants  as  will  grow  among  turf. 

It  is  very  common  among  places  of  this  class  to  have  flower- 
gardens,  or  perhaps  a  green-house  and  parterre  of  flowers,  at 
some  distance  from  the  house,  with  a  portion  of  commonplace 
shrubbery,  lawn,  and  gravel  walk  intervening.  We  conceive 
this  to  be  in  very  bad  taste.  To  whatever  extent  avowed  art 
is  carried,  the  highest  degree  ought  almost  always  to  be  nearest 
to  the  most  avowedly  artificial  object,  viz.  the  house ;  and,  from 
the  garden  front  of  that,  art  ought  to  spread  along  the  lawn 
and  the  walks,  diminishing  in  proportion  to  the  distance,  till  it 
loses  itself  in  scenery  comparatively  natural.  Were  this  prin- 
ciple properly  understood  and  acted  upon,  the  money  now  spent 
upon  even  those  places  where  the  hands  are  greatly  reduced, 
would  produce  tenfold  the  present  effect.  It  would,  in  fact, 
give  satisfaction  ;  whereas,  miles  of  walks  and  acres  of  land,  in 
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a  state  of  mediocrity,  never  can  give  pleasure  to  the  gardener 
or  the  stranger  visitor,  and  surely  not  to  the  proprietor. 

In  adopting  this  plan,  art  should  always  begin  high  on  the 
scale ;  that  is,  a  portion  near  the  house,  if  only  a  few  yards  of 
walks,  a  few  groups  of  shrubs  and  flowers,  and  a  quarter  of 
an  acre  of  lawn,  should  be  kept  to  the  highest  degree  of  order 
and  neatness;  diminishing  gradually  or  rapidly,  according 
either  to  the  extent  of  the  place  or  the  amount  of  the  money 
allowed  to  keep  it  up.  It  may  be  thought  that  this  would 
shorten  the  length  of  Avalks  necessary  for  the  health  and  recre- 
ation of  a  family  too  refined  to  take  exercise  by  any  kind  of 
manual  labour  ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  the  case.  The  style 
of  keeping  which  we  recommend  in  no  degree  interferes  with 
the  length  of  walks.  Walks  may  extend  for  miles  among 
scenery  so  wild  as  seldom  to  be  touched  by  the  hand  of  the 
gardener  or  forester ;  and  this  scenery  may  be  as  interesting 
to  the  botanist,  and  even  to  the  lover  of  showy  flowers,  as  the 
most  highly  kept  pleasure  ground ;  while  it  is  a  great  deal 
more  so  to  the  lover  of  nature  and  of  picturesque  scenery.  All 
that  the  gardener  has  to  do  is,  to  plant  at  first  a  copious 
variety  of  trees  and  shrubs  in  masses  of  one  sort  together, 
every  mass  being  very  irregular  in  shape,  and  running  into 
those  adjoining ;  to  plant  all  the  herbaceous  plants  which 
are  hardy  and  cheap,  and  leave  them  to  run  wild ;  to  cut  in  the 
trees  and  shrubs  when  they  obtrude  too  much  on  the  walks^ 
or  on  one  another ;  and  to  keep  the  walks  constantly  fit  for  use4 
This  last  operation  may  be  very  advantageously  done  by  the 
labour  of  women  and  children,  or  by  old  men  unfit  for  any 
thing  else. 

Villa  Residences  include  those  not  enumerated  as  palaces 
(p.  389.),  or  starred  as  mansions  (p.  385.).  It  gives  us  great 
pleasure  to  state  that  we  found  a  few  of  these  very  much  to 
our  mind,  and  one  or  two  almost  perfect.  The  last  were  the 
work  of  ladies ;  Mrs.  Robt.  Philips  of  Heybridge,  and  Mrs. 
Corrie  of  Woodville.  The  style  of  planting  and  managing 
the  groups  of  flowers  on  the  lawn,  in  both  these  places,  is 
entirely  to  our  mind ;  and  each  displays  more  floral  beauty 
and  neatness  in  less  than  an  acre,  than  the  large  flower-gardens 
at  Stowe,  and  the  extensive  flower-beds  on  the  lawn  at  Stone- 
leigh  Abbey,  both  very  highly  kept,  do  in  ten  acres.  We 
hope  to  give  plans  of  the  beds,  and  lists  of  the  flowers,  in  the 
gardens  of  both  these  ladies,  in  proof  of  what  we  assert.  Mr- 
Barker's  villa,  in  Monument  Lane,  Birmingham,  ranks  next  in 
order  to  Heybridge.  Moor  Green,  James  Taylor,  Esq.,  is  all 
but  perfect  in  its  kind ;  but  it  wants  botanical  interest.  As  far 
as  landscape-gardening  is  concerned,  the  Parsonage  at  Off- 
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church  Bury  is  also  nearly  perfect,  and  eminently  beautiful; 
but  the  flo,wer-beds  contain  only  a  poor  collection.  The  pro- 
prietor, the  Rev.  Matthew  Wise,  is  the  descendant  and  inhe- 
ritor of  the  fortune  of  Mr.  Wise,  the  gardener  to  Queen  Anne, 
and  ought  to  patronise  botany  as  well  as  landscape-gardening. 
The  villa  of  Wm.  Bow,  Esq.,  at  Lower  Broughton,  and  that 
of  the  Rev.  J.  Clowes  of  Broughton  Old  Hall,  are  both  highly 
kept,  and  of  the  very  highest  floral  and  botanical  interest. 

The  faults  of  the  villa  residences  which  we  have  seen  are,  to 
a  certain  extent,  those  of  the  mansion  residences;  and  there  are 
other  faults,  both  in  the  original  laying  out  and  in  the  keeping 
and  management,  which  are  also  common  to  both.  We  shall 
pass  over  the  ridiculous  twisting  and  turning  of  walks,  without 
real  or  apparent  reason,  which  is  so  frequently  met  with,  and 
rather  dwell  on  the  bad  shapes  and  improper  places  of  groups 
of  shrubs  and  flowers  on  lawns.  In  several  parts  of  this  Maga- 
zine we  have  laid  down  the  fundamental  principles  which  ought 
to  guide  the  placing  of  groups,  viz.  to  arrange  them  so  as  to  ren- 
der them  cooperating  parts,  with  those  which  surround  them,  in 
the  formation  of  one  whole.  It  is  not  very  easy  to  convey  this 
principle  to  a  mind  that  has  not  been  a  good  deal  cultivated  in 
respect  to  the  beauty  of  lines  and  forms  ;  or  to  a  person  who 
has  not  had  some  practice  in  sketching  landscape.  All  that  can 
be  done  with  grown-up  gardeners  is,  to  lay  down  a  few  rules 
derived  from  the  above  fundamental  principle ;  and  all  that 
can  be  hoped  from  the  adoption  of  these  rules  is,  the  avoid- 
ing of  glaring  errors.  The  first  rule,  then,  is,  that  no  group 
ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to  admit  of  its  being  moved  without 
deranging  other  groups,  or  the  adjoining  walks  or  objects.  In 
other  words,  every  group  ought  to  fit  in  to  the  precise  situ- 
ation where  it  is  placed,  without  admitting  of  its  being  moved 
to  the  right  or  left,  backwards  or  forwards,  without  deranging 
the  effect  of  the  whole  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  To  fit  any 
given  situation,  its  outline  must  coincide  more  or  less  with  some 
other  outline  (,y%".72.) ;  and  not  diverge  or  converge  with  that 
outline  (j%.  73.)  at  random,  or  have  no  relation  to  it  at  all. 

A  second  rule  is,  that  where  the  whole,  that  is,  the  lawn  or 
area  to  be  laid  out,  is  of  an  irregular  shape,  regular  figures 
as  groups  should  be  very  sparingly  introduced.  What  can  be 
more  disagreeable  than  a  lawn  sprinkled  over  with  circles, 
ovals,  hearts,  diamonds,  &c.,  without  any  connection  among 
themselves,  or  with  the  objects  that  surround  them  ?  A  third 
rule  is,  that  all  figures  should  be  long  and  narrow  rather  than 
round  and  lumpish,  as  producing  most  effect  with  least  ground. 
A  fourth  rule  is,  that  a  group,  or  even  a  tree,  should  seldom 
or  never  be  placed  in  the  centre  of  any  large  place  or  scene 
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where  natural  beauty  is  an  object ;  for  that  gives  umfMdmtely 
the  idea  of  art,  and,  besides,  forms  a  point  for  the  eye  to 
measure  from,  diminishing  the  apparent  size  of  the  place,  and 
destroying  what  painters  call  breadth  of  effect,  or  what  a 
gardener,  if  he  could  look  with  a  painter*s  eye,  would  call 
breadth  of  lawn.  The  last  rule  we  shall  give  is,  that  groups 
should  be  kept  near  the  walks ;  and  that,  when  they  extend 
into  the  lawn,  they  should  be  in  clusters ;  so  that  a  map  of 
the  whole  would  show  alternate  clusters  of  groups,  and  broad 
spaces  of  lawn.  To  these  rules  there  are,  of  course,  excep- 
tions ;  and  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  any  gardener  can 
apply  them  perfectly  who  does  not  understand  the  principle 
from  which  they  are  drawn ;  but  if  they  were  even  adhered  to 
in  a  general  way,  they  would  prevent  the  eye  from  being 
offended  to  the  extent  it  now  is,  in  almost  every  lawn  and 
flower-garden.  We  recommend  the  perusal  of  the  article  on 
the  beauty  of  lines  and  forms  given  in  a  former  Volume ;  and, 
to  young  gardeners,  the  continual  sketching  of  scenery  from 
nature,  and  from  good  engravings. 

We  can  safely  affirm,  that  we  have  seen  very  few  groups 
placed  on  lawn  to  our  satisfaction,  either  in  large  or  in  small 
places,  since  we  left  London.  If  our  article  above  referred  to 
had  been  understood,  this  could  not  have  happened.  We  con- 
clude it  has  been  read ;  for  the  Gardener's  Magazine  appears 
to  be  well  known  wherever  we  have  called  :  but  it  is  not 
enough  to  present  knowledge  to  a  mind,  unless  that  mind  has 
been  prepared  by  previous  culture  to  receive  it.  We  have 
given  sketches  at  several  places  where  errors  have  recently 
been  committed,  to  show  the  sort  of  grouping  that  ought  to 
have  been  adopted ;  and  we  could  wish  that  all  young  men 
intended  for  nurserymen  or  jobbing  gardeners  could  be  made 
to  understand  the  importance  of  the  subject 

A  second  grand  fault  in  almost  all  places,  whether  large  or 
small,  is  the  manner  in  which  single  trees  are  planted.  The 
number  of  places  which  are  thus  disfigured  hai^  astonished 
us.  We  have  elsewhere  observed  ( Treatise  on  Country  Re^ 
tidences)  that  single  trees  and  small  groups  are,  in  landscape- 
gardening,  what  the  last  touches  given  to  a  picture  are  in 
landscape-painting.  By  a  singular  perversity  of  purpose, 
where  a  landscape-gardener  has  been  employed  to  lay  out  a 
place,  and  form  the  general  outlines  of  the  masses  of  plant- 
ation, the  putting  in  of  the  single  trees  is  left  to  be  done  after- 
wards, by  degrees,  by  the  gardener,  forester,  or  bailiff,  for  the 
time  being.  Every  one  thinks  he  can  tell  where  a  single  tree 
is  wanted,  or  will  look  well :  "  at  all  events,"  say  such  per- 
sons, ^^  right  or  wrong,  a  single  tree  cannot  do  much  harm," 
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It  can  be  no  disparagement  to  gardeners,  to  affirm  that  there 
is  not  one  of  them  in  a  hundred  who  has  acquired  the  sort 
of  knowledge  requisite  for  the  pm'pose  of  planting  what  are 
called  single  trees.  For  this  purpose,  a  painter's  eye  is  in-^ 
dispensable ;  and  a  gardener  may  be  at  the  very  head  of  his 
profession  as  a  horticulturist,  a  florist,  and  an  arboriculturist j 
and  be,  in  addition,  an  excellent  botanist,  and  yet  be  alto-» 
gether  without  a  pamter's  eye. 

The  principle  on  which  single  trees  and  shrubs,  and  small 
groups  of  these,  are  planted,  is  precisely  the  same  as  that 
by  which  groups  are  disposed  on  lawn,  viz.  the  production  of 
a  whole,  by  heightening  the  effect  of  the  parts  which  compose 
that  whole.  This  principle  will  give  the  following  rules  :  •— • 
First  rule :  As  no  single  object  can  form  a  whole,  because  the 
idea  of  a  whole  supposes  parts  which  compose  it,  a  single 
tree,  that  is,  a  tree  standing  completely  detached  from  every 
other  tree,  and  every  other  object  which  rises  above  the  sur- 
face, should  seldom  or  never  be  planted  in  landscapes  where 
picturesque  beauty  is  an  object.  A  single  tree,  Mr.  Price  has 
observed,  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  nature.  In  our  native 
woods  and  forests  there  is  hardly  such  a  thing  to  be  met  with 
as  a  tree  not  connected  with  another  tree,  or  bush,  or  rock ; 
and,  in  the  landscapes  of  eminent  painters,  a  tree  apart  from 
other  trees  is,  almost  without  an  exception,  connected  or 
grouped  with  buildings  or  animals.  Second  rule :  As  the  idea 
of  a  whole  includes  in  it,  at  least,  the  idea  of  commencement^ 
progress,  and  conclusion ;  or  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  so 
the  smallest  number  of  trees,  or  rather  of  objects,  which 
compose  a  whole  are  three.  Third  rule  :  As  the  idea  of  a 
whole  includes  the  idea  of  greater  and  smaller,  no  three  trees 
or  shrubs,  or  other  objects,  should  be  planted  or  placed  to- 
gether exactly  of  the  same  size,  or  at  regular  distances  from 
one  another.  Fourth  rule :  As  the  object  of  small  groups  is 
to  heighten  eflFect,  they  ought  never  to  be  planted  but  with 
reference  to  the  masses  of  woods  or  plantations  already  ex- 
isting, the  inequalities  of  the  ground's  surface,  or  the  situation 
of  buildings,  rocks,  or  water.  Fifth  rule  :  Small  groups  ought 
to  be  more  frequently  planted  in  front  of  projecting  masses  of 
plantation  than  in  bays  and  recesses,  and  more  frequently  on 
knolls,  or  raised  parts  of  the  surface,  than  in  hollows.  Sixth 
rule  :  No  small  group  ought  to  be  so  planted  as  that  it  might 
afterwards  be  moved  to  the  right  or  left,  backwards  or  for- 
wards, without  injuring  the  scene  to  which  it  belongs.  Seventh 
rule  :  No  small  group  ought  ever  to  be  placed  in  the  precise 
middle  of  any  scene,  unless  it  be  avowedly  artificial,  or  the  in- 
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tention  be  to  diminish  its  apparent  size,  or  destroy  breadth  of 
effect.  Eight  rule  :  All  masses  of  wood  in  park  scenery,  or 
wherever  it  is  intended  to  imitate  nature  in  planting,  should 
be  composed  of  aggregations  of  groups.  Ninth  rule  :  Where 
there  are  roads,  fences,  buildings,  or  watercourses,  groups 
should  generally  be  placed  near  them,  rather  than  towards  the 
middle  of  the  park  or  lawn.  Tenth  rule  :  In  situations  of  the 
kind  last  mentioned,  one  or  two  trees  are  often  admissible,  as 
forming  a  whole  with  the  other  objects.  Eleventh  rule :  A 
tree,  with  a  shrub  or  a  creeper  planted  in  the  same  hole,  will 
form  a  better  group  than  two  trees  planted  in  the  same  hole. 

We  could  add  to  the  number  of  these  rules ;  but  we  think 
we  have  done  enough  to  show  the  difficulty  of  the  subject, 
and  to  prove  how  thoroughly  almost  every  park  and  lawn  in 
the  country  is  deformed  by  the  system  of  dotting,  as  it  is 
called,  at  present  so  generally  practised.  We  were  surprised 
at  the  extent  to  which  this  system  has  been  carried  at  Alton 
Towers,  Trentham,  Chatsworth,  Heaton  Park,  and  other 
places,  where  we  expected  better  things. 

Other  faults  common  to  the  grounds  of  most  residences,  but 
most  conspicuous  and  offensive  in  those  of  small  villas,  are  the 
depth,  nakedness,  and  spade-marks  of  the  edges  to  the  walks 
and  roads.  Many  gardeners  are  not  aware  that  this  is  a  great 
fault,  or  we  should  not  find  it  prevailing  in  places  otherwise 
respectably  kept.  It  is  a  fault,  because  the  lines  so  produced 
are  too  harsh  and  conspicuous,  and  attract  too  much  attention 
in  the  general  view.  There  can  be  no  absolute  depth  assigned 
for  the  edge  of  a  walk,  any  more  than  there  can  be  fpr  its 
breadth :  relative  circumstances  must  determine  both.  Never- 
theless, we  may  lay  it  down  as  a  rule,  that  a  walk  6  ft.  broad, 
through  a  smooth  lawn,  should  never  have  the  edges  deeper 
than  1  in. ;  a  12  ft.  walk  or  road  may  have  an  edge  2  in. 
deep,  but  not  more.  The  edges,  whether  of  1  in.  or  2  in., 
should  always  present  a  surface  of  grass,  and  not  of  raw 
earth,  as  left  by  the  spade.  Natural  walks,  with  broken 
edges,  should  be  rather  above  the  level  of  the  adjoining  sur- 
face, in  order  to  throw  off  the  water. 

The  fault  we  have  just  mentioned  every  possessor  of  a  villa 
may  detect  for  himself;  and  we  may  safely  appeal  to  his  own 
feeUngs,  whether  adhering  to  the  depth  mentioned  would  not 
be  a  great  improvement  to  the  appearance  of  garden  scenery. 
Other  faults  in  the  walks  and  grounds  of  villa  residences  we 
shall  leave  for  the  present,  and  proceed  next  to  notice  some 
in  their  architecture  and  disposition  on  the  ground. 

Though  we  are  not  a  professional  architect,  yet  we  pi»« 
tend  to  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  archi- 
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tecture,  as  of  those  of  landscape-gardening;  and,  though  the 
architects  who  design  buildings  to  our  taste  are  not  quite  so 
few  as  the  gardeners  who  lay  out  grounds  to  please  us,  yet 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  them  are  as  completely  without 
the  painter's  eye  as  are  the  generality  of  gardeners.  The 
greater  number  of  even  the  best  architects  are  the  slaves  of 
rules  drawn  from  precedents  instead  of  fi'om  principles  ;  and 
this,  indeed,  is  the  great  bar  to  improvement  in  almost  every 
thing.  The  fundamental  principles  of  architecture  are  of 
two  kinds,  because  its  objects  are  two,  viz.  use  and  beauty  i 
fitness,  strength,  and  durability  compose  the  first  of  these 
principles ;  the  idea  of  an  expressive  whole,  the  second ;  and 
in  an  extended  sense  of  the  word,  this  principle  will  include 
the  other.  A  whole  in  architecture,  as  in  landscape-garden- 
ing, may  be  regularly  symmetrical,  or  irregularly  symmetri- 
cal. In  the  one  case,  as  in  the  other,  the  test  of  success  is 
the  production  of  a  whole  expressive  of  the  purpose  for 
which  it  is  intended.  We  shall  not  here,  however,  dilate  on 
first  principles,  but  rather  proceed  at  once  to  the  details  of 
our  objections. 

The  first  grand  error  is  that  of  placing  houses  so  that  their 
carriage  or  main  entrance  is  on  the  side  having  the  best  view. 
This  used  to  be  the  practice  in  building  mansions  till  within 
the  last  sixty  years ;  but,  being  now  almost  entirely  left  off  in 
that  class  of  dwellings,  we  are  astonished  to  find  it  still  linger- 
ing among  the  architects  of  villas.  This  is  a  criticism,  like 
that  just  made  on  the  edges  of  walks  and  roads,  that  every 
possessor  of  a  villa  can  make  for  himself.  He  may  rely  on  i^ 
that  where  the  best  landscape,  whether  of  the  home  scenery 
or  distance,  is  obtained  from  the  entrance  hall-door,  an  error 
has  been  committed  either  in  placing  the  house  or  in  arrang- 
ing its  apartments.  It  is  easy  to  make  a  thousand  excuses  for 
an  error  after  it  has  been  committed,  and  to  show,  by  innu- 
merable apparently  infallible  reasons,  that  the  thing  could  not 
have  been  otherwise  than  as  it  is ;  but  one  good  reason  for 
any  thing  is  enough,  and  those  who  feel  themselves  in  the 
right  seldom  give  more. 

A  second  error,  and  one  which  we  have  mentioned  so  often 
that  we  shall  not  here  dwell  on  it,  is  that  of  having  the  archi* 
tecture  and  the  material  of  two  or  three  sides  of  a  country 
house  different  from  that  of  the  fourth  or  best  side.  It  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  a  house  with  an  attempt  at  a  handsome 
front,  by  the  employment  of  architectural  ornaments,  and  the 
use  of  a  superior  description  of  brick  or  stone  on  that  front, 
while  the  sides  of  the  same  house  are  not  only  of  an  inferior 
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style  of  architectural  ornament,  but  ev^  of  an  inferior  mate* 
rial.  Now,  as,  in  the  country,  all  the  sides  of  a  house  are  alike 
seen,  or  nearly  so,  it  is  obvious  that,  as  they  belong  to  the 
same  object,  they  ought  to  be  of  the  same  material,  and  in  the 
same  style.  This  fault,  like  the  preceding  one,  is  easily  traced 
to  street  buildings :  and  too  many  villas  might  be  readily  ima- 
gined to  be  only  slices  taken  from  streets.  Every  detached 
house  in  the  country  ought  to  bear  examination  on  all  sides. 

A  third  great  fault  in  villas  is  the  mismanagement  of  the 
chimney-tops :  there  is  not  one  villa  in  ten  that  is  not  dis- 
figured by  them ;  whereas,  being  parts  essential  to  every 
dwelling-house,  they  might  always  be  rendered  agreeable 
objects.  Any  attempt  to  conceal  chimnej's  altogether,  in  a 
country  where  fires  are  required  during  three  parts  of  the 
year,  is  in  bad  taste.  All  additions  in  the  way  of  chimney- 
pots, not  contemplated  in  the  original  design  of  the  edifice, 
will  generally  be  found  to  disfigure  it.  The  prevalent  evils  of 
smoky  chimneys  should  always,  if  possible,  be  cured  by  an 
alteration  in  the  throat  of  the  chimney  below,  by  lining  the 
flue  in  part,  or  wholly,  with  metal ;  or,  if  an  exterior  addition 
in  height  must  be  made,  it  is  much  better  to  take  down  and 
rebuild  higher,  or  on  a  different  plan,  always  maintaining 
architectural  forms.  In  general,  whatever  is  put  on  the  out- 
side of  a  chimney  or  stack  of  chimneys,  to  prevent  3moking^ 
may  be  built  in,  or  concealed  by  architectural  forms,  instead 
<rf  being  set  on.  Few  exterior  appearances  convey  the  idea 
ittl  a  house  being  comfortable  within,  so  much  as  that  of  hand- 
some architectural  chimney-tops,  delivering  their  smoke  withr 
out  the  aid  of  pots,  or  earthenware,  or  iron  appendages  of 
any  descrtellion.*  Whoever  is  of  our  mind,  and  intends  to 
build  a  vifl«,  ought  to  make  it  a  condition  absolute  with  his 
architect  or  builder  that  there  shall  be  no  chimney-pots.  This 
very  condition  will  force  the  architect  to  design  bold  architecT 
tural  chimneys,  such  as  those  used  in  the  days  of  Inigo  Jones, 
and  other  architects  of  that  age ;  and  he  will  always  take  care 

*  The  new  part  of  the  palace  at  Chatsworth  has  some  scores  of  copper 
tubes  upwards  of  6  ft.  high,  and  sufficiently  large,  as  we  are  told,  to  let  a 
boy  climb  into  them.  They  are  painted  black,  and,  to  our  eye,  are  quite 
intolerable.  We  met  with  no  one  "who  could  inform  us  whether  Hiort's 
cylindrical  brick  flues,  used  at  Buckingham  Palace,  which  are  swept  without 
the  aid  of  boys,  and  are  in  general  an  effectual  preventive  of  smoking,  have 
be&n  used.  We  would  try  them,  or  Seth  Smith's  metallic  linings ;  but^ 
before  trying  either,  we  would  thrust  the  tubes  down  the  flues.  Supposing 
neither  of  these  three  plans  to  succeed,  we  would  enclose  the  tubes  in  ma^ 
sonry,  thus  raising  the  chimneys  6  ft.  or  7  ft.  If  the  flues  draw  now,  in 
consequence  of  these  tubes,  they  would  draw  much  better  when  the  influx 
ence  of  the  external  atmosphere  was  excluded  from  them. 
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that  in  perspective  they  gi'oup  in  such  a  way  as  shall  form  a 
whole. 

'  It  would  occupy  too  much  space,  to  go  into  the  faults  of 
architectural  details ;  prevailing  ones  in  every  description  of 
edifice  are,  the  use  of  detached  columns  as  ornaments,  instead 
of  component  parts ;  the  employment  of  half  and  three  quarter 
columns  as  component  parts  of  walls  ;  and  the  placing  of  pedi- 
ments where  they  cannot,  by  any  possibility,  be  the  ends  of 
roofs.  Tried  by  these  tests,  how  few  buildings  are  there  that 
will  not  be  found  wanting  ?  But  this  must  be  the  ease  till  archi- 
tects become  not  only  mechanical  contrivers  but  artists  and 
philosophers.  To  know  what  is  perfection  in  any  art,  it  must 
be  tried  by  metaphysical  principles. 

•  With  these  ideas,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  we  have 
left  nine  tenths  of  the  villas  which  we  have  seen,  and  from  the 
owners  of  which  we  have  received  the  most  polite  attentimi, 
praising  or  approving  of  what  we  could  ;■  being  silent  as  to 
feults,  unless  asked  to  point  them  out ;  but  secretly  thanking 
God  that  we  knew  something  better,  and  could  make  very 
superior  things  of  them.  The  time  will  come,  however,  when, 
good  taste  in  villas  will  be  as  common  among  their  possessors 
as  good  taste  now  is  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  in  dress ;  and 
good  architects  and  gardeners  will  be  as  common  as  good 
cooks  and  tallors«  All  that  is  necessary,  in  addition  to  what 
is  going  on  in  society,  is  their  multiplication, 

A  first-rate  architect  (Gandy,  we  believe)  proposed,  in  one 
of  his  early  works,  that  a  committee  of  architects  should  be 
formed  in  London  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  designs, 
accompanied  by  a  small  fee,  of  country  builders^  whether  for 
original  erections  or  exterior  alterations,  correcting  them,  and 
returning  them  to  be  executed.  The  idea  we  have  always 
thought  a  good  one,  because  it  would,  at  least,  prevent  glar-<^ 
ing  absurdities.  In  viewing,  day  after  day,  since  the  24th  of 
April  last,  the  repetition  of  so  many  errors,  both  in  laying  out 
grounds  and  in  building  houses,  it  has  frequently  occurred  to 
us,  that,  had  we  but  seen  the  plans  previously  to  execution,  we 
could  easily  have  prevented  them.  It  may  be  useful  to  state^ 
that  if  any  subscriber  to  both  our  Magazines,  who  intends  to 
build  or  lay  out  grounds,  thinks  it  worth  while  to  send  us  his 
plans,  free  of  all  expense,  we  will  return  them,  with  our  opi-. 
nion  on  them,  gratis ;  and  if  any  person,  not  a  subscriber  to 
our  Magazines,  chooses  to  do  the  same,  he  shall  have  our  c^i-* 
nion  for  the  fee  of  51.  We  shall  not,  for  this  fee,  make  any 
plans :  that  must  be  a  matter  of  future  agreement ;  but  we 
shall  point  out  the  errors  in  such  a  way  that  their  author  may 
correct  them^  if  he  thinks  fit^ 
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One  word  as  to  the  management  of  villa  residences ;  jmd 
that  is,  to  recommend  the  employment  of  superior  gar-* 
deners.  For  the  sake  of  an  apparent  saving  of  1 0/.  a  year, 
a  gardener  is  employed  who  has  very  little  knowledge  of  his 
profession,  and  under  whose  care  half  the  uses  and  enjoy-* 
ments  which  a  garden  and  villa  grounds  are  calculated  to  pro- 
duce are  lost.  We  believe  it  is  very  difficult  to  convince  men 
of  this  who  have  become  wealthy  by  habits  of  rigid  economy : 
they  know  little  difference  between  a  gardener  and  a  common 
country  labourer.  Our  test  for  hiring  a  gardener  would  be, 
his  being  a  reader ;  for,  in  the  present  state  of  the  art,  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  be  a  good  general  gardener  without  not 
only  the  habit  of  reading,  but  of  reading  a  good  deal.  In 
many  places,  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  good  gardeners 
are  not  easily  obtained,  unless  it  be  from  the  London  nur- 
series ;  but  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  number  of  good  gar- 
deners will  be  every  where  increased  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  local  botanical  and  horticultural  societies. 
That  at  Manchester,  having  a  regular  school  for  teaching 
young  men,  promises  to  do  much  in  this  respect. 

Toxi07i  Gardens,  —  Under  this  denomination  we  include  the 
gardens  and  grounds  attached  to  houses  in  streets,  and  also 
the  gardens  belonging  to  persons  living  in  towns,  but  which 
are  detached  from  their  houses ;  the  latter  being  gardens  of 
culture  only. 

Of  gardens  and  grounds  attached  to  street  houses,  it  gives 
us  much  pleasure  to  state  that  we  found  some  entirely  to  our 
satisfaction.  The  richest  and  most  elaborate  of  these  was  that 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Bullock  of  West  Bromwich ;  the  next,  those 
of  Mr.  Howe,  and  Mr.  Herbert  of  Coventry ;  and  the  next 
after  these,  that  of  Dr.  Loudon  at  Leamington.  To  these  w^ 
may  add  the  late  Mr.  Brookhouse's  garden  at  Warwick,  and 
the  garden  and  grounds  of  Miss  Parsons  at  Dudley.  By  the 
gardener  at  this  last  place  we  were  informed  that  pines  grow 
remarkably  well  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  works 
producing  immense  quantities  of  coal  smoke.  The  pines  not 
only  grow  well,  he  says,  in  such  situations,  but  the  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  soot  which  is  continually  falling  on  them, 
and  which  slides  down  into  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  effectually 
prevents  the  growth  of  the  mealy  bug,  or,  indeed,  of  any 
other  insect.  The  health  of  his  plants,  and  their  entire  free- 
dom from  insects,  notwithstanding  the  sooty  appearance  of 
the  lower  parts  of  their  leaves,  seem  to  corroborate  his  opi- 
nion. The  fruit  grown,  we  can  assert,  is  equal  in  flavour  to 
any  we  have  ever  tasted.  If  this  opinion  should  be  confirmed, 
by  experience  in  other  places,  every  innkeeper  and  confec-> 
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tioner,  as  well  in  London  as  in  the  country,  may  grow  his 
own  pine-apples  on  the  top  of  his  own  house,  heating  a  cis- 
tern of  water,  placed  under  them,  by  the  smoke  of  the  chim- 
neys. The  garden  of  Mr.  Bullock  contains  a  number  of  the 
most  choice  hardy,  green-house,  and  stove  plants,  besides 
select  collections  of  florists'  flowers.  The  two  Coventry  gar- 
dens are  perfection's  self,  in  regard  to  order  and  high  keeping. 
The  detached  town  gardens  are  situated  in  the  suburbs  of 
towns,  generally  collected  together,  and  separated  by  hedges. 
There  are  upwards  of  two  thousand  of  such  gardens  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Birmingham,  a  considerable  number  at 
Wolverhampton,  some  at  Dudley  and  at  Manchester,  and  a 
few  even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that  stationary  town  Buck- 
ingham. There  are  also  potato  gardens  near  many  of  the 
towns  through  which  we  have  passed,  in  which  are  cultivated 
only  the  commoner  culinary  vegetables,  and  not  either  fruits 
or  flowers.  The  rent  paid  for  the  enclosed  gardens  is  gene- 
rally about  2s.  6d,  a  rod ;  and  the  extent  of  ground  in  each 
garden  is  from  7  rods  to  the  fourth  of  an  acre.  When  a 
party  possessing  such  a  garden  is  about  to  leave  it,  the  plants 
and  trees,  and  the  right  of  possession,  are  bought  by  the  suc- 
cessor for  a  price  which,  at  Birmingham  and  Wolverhampton, 
sometimes  amounts  to  as  high  a  sum  as  60  guineas.  Twenty 
guineas  is  the  usual  price  given  for  a  garden  paying  from  a 
gumea  to  305.  annual  rental.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  single 
men,  amateurs,  clerks,  journeymen,  &c.,  to  possess  such  gar- 
dens, and  to  pass  a  part  of  their  evenings  in  their  culture.  In 
one  of  these  gardens,  occupied  by  Mr.  Clarke,  chemist  and 
druggist,  Birmingham  (the  inventor  of  Clarke's  Marking  Ink\ 
we  found  a  selection  of  hardy  shrubs  and  plants,  which 
quite  astonished  us ;  we  shall  give  a  list  in  a  future  Number. 
It  were  much  to  be  wished  that  such  gardens  -were  general 
near  all  towns ;  as  they  afford  a  rational  recreation  to  the 
sedentary,  and  a  useful  and  agreeable  manner  of  passing  the 
leisure  time  of  mechanics  and  workmen  of  every  description. 
There  ought  to  be  no  such  thing,  in  our  opinion,  as  a  dwell- 
ing without  a  garden,  either  attached  or  detached ;  and,  when 
self-government  comes  to  be  applied  to  towns  in  a  more  per-L 
feet  manner  than  it  now  is,  arrangements  will  be  made  accord- 
ingly. In  the  mean  time,  it  appears  to  us  to  be  the  duty,  as> 
it  would  be  for  the  advantage,  of  townsmen  of  wealth,  to  en- 
courage the  laying  out  of  fields  in  small  gardens  at  moderate 
rents,  for  those  persons  in  their  vicinity  who  live  in  houses  or 
lodgings  without  gardens.  A  great  drawback  from  improve-. 
ments  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  from  many  others,  is  occasioned 
by  the  tenure  of  landed  property,  and  especially  by  entaUs^  ^\idu 
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church,  charity,  and  corporation  lands.  No  great  general 
improvement  can  take  place  in  the  country,  till  these  tenures 
are  greatly  simplified. 

Cottage  Gardens.  —  By  these  we  understand  the  gardens  at- 
tached to  cottages  in  villages,  or  to  the  humbler  class  of  dwell- 
ings scattered  through  the  country.  In  the  agricultural  dis- 
trict from  London  towards  Warwick  they  are  small  and  poorly 
cultivated,  in  comparison  with  those  around  Birmingham  and 
the  other  manufacturing  towns.  The  cause  is  too  obvious 
to  require  explanation.  We  are  not  sure,  however,  that  the 
culture  of  flowering  shrubs  against  the  walls  of  cottages  is  so 
general  in  the  manufacturing  as  in  the  agricultural  districts. 
We  expected  greater  progress  to  have  been  made  among  the 
gardens  of  the  miners  in  Derbyshire,  where  we  found,  indeed, 
in  Middleton  Dale,  and  at  Castleton,  some  cottages  without 
gardens.  We  recommend  this  subject  to  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire's agents,  and  to  Mr.  Paxton,  who  might  distribute 
plants  and  seeds  among  them.  We  disapprove,  in  general, 
of  compulsory  laws  in  matters  of  this  kind ;  but,  if  we  were 
to  admit  of  more  exceptions  to  the  rule  of  non-interference 
than  that  of  compelling  parents  to  have  their  children  edu- 
cated, as  done  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  in  America,  it 
should  be  that  of  preventing  any  one  from  building  a  cottage 
dt  a  house  who  could  not  add  a  certain  portion  of  gi'ound  to 
be  unalienably  attached  to  it.  Before  such  a  law  is  stigma- 
tised as  tyrannical,  let  us,  at  least,  get  rid  of  the  game  laws. 

Nurseries.  —  The  best  collection  of  house-plants  we  found 
in  Cullis's  nursery,  Leamington,  where  a  handsome  new  con- 
servatory is  being  planted  with  a  very  choice  assortment,  on 
an  excellent  principle  for  preventing  them  from  crowding  on 
each  other,  which  we  shall  hereafter  describe.  The  best  collec- 
tion of  herbaceous  plants  which  we  have  any  where  seen,  out 
of  the  Epsom  nursery,  is  at  Pope's,  Handsworth ;  and  there 
are  here  above  a  hundred  species  of  rare  articles,  of  which 
we  have  got  a  list  for  publication,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  last  edition  of  the  Epsom  catalogue.  Mr.  L.  Liniiseus 
Pope  is  an  excellent  self-taught  botanical  draughtsman ;  he- 
makes  drawings  of  all  the  more  rare  plants  of  the  nursery  as 
they  come  into  flower ;  and  his  collection  has  already  extended 
to  nearly  four  quarto  volumes.  Messrs.  Pope  are  collecting 
rare  trees  and  shrubs,  and  will  soon  plant  an  arboretum. 
Taking  the  nursery  altogether,  it  is  highly  interesting;  and 
we  only  regret  that  it  is  not  better  known.  The  nursery  of 
Mr.  Lowe  at  Wolverhampton,  and  that  of  Mr.  Cunningham 
at  Manchester,  are  the  freest  of  weeds  which  we  have  seen 
;since  leaving  London.     Mr.  Lowe's  nursery  has  always-  beep^ 
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remarkable  for  its  order  and  neatness ;  and  we  learn  from  the 
trade,  that  it  used  to  be  considered  the  best  k^t  nursery  be- 
tween Edinburgh  and  Londcm.  It  is  extensive,  and  fully 
stocked  with  forest  trees,  shrubs,  and  fruit  trees,  in  excellent 
condition  for  removal,  and  sold  at  very  low  prices.  Tlie 
same  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Cunningham's  nursery  at  Manches- 
ter, which  is  remarkably  well  laid  out,  and  highly  kept.  The 
nursery  in  the  worst  order  which  we  have  seen  is  that  of 
Weare  at  Coventry;  we  were  quite  astonished  to  find  so 
much  glass,  so  extensive  an  American  ground,  and  so  many 
good  plants,  both  tender  and  hardy,  amidst  so  much  broken 
glass,  rubbish,  and  weeds.  We  regret  it  the  more,  because 
the  foreman  (whose  name,  not  having  our  notes  to  refer  to, 
we  cannot  here  insert)  is  an  excellent  propagator,  a  reader, 
and  enthusiastically  devoted  to  his  profession.  We  sincerely 
hope  his  employer  may  be  induced  to  allow  him  the  requisite 
number  of  men  for  cultivation  and  management,  and  to  put 
the  houses,  walls,  and  walks  in  repair.  Such  a  man,  in  some 
situations  and  circumstances,  would  be  a  treasure;  but  at 
present  he  is  like  a  pearl  in  a  dunghill. 

Market-Gardens. — The  only  one  that  we  have  seen  worthy 
of  notice  in  this  outline  is  that  of  Mr.  Mist  at  Perry  Barr, 
near  Birmingham.  Mr.  Mist  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  a  reader,  and  a  strictly  scientific,  as  well  as  practical; 
cultivator.  His  ground  being  his  own,  he  is  trenching  and 
manuring  part  of  it  for  asparagus,  sea-kale,  tart  rhubarb, 
horseradish,  and  other  deep-rooting  plants,  to  the  depth  of 
4  ft.,  in  a  style  which  could  not  be  afforded  by  a  common 
market-gardener.  He  grows  Keen's  seedling  strawberry  to 
a  very  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  carries  asparagus  to 
market  twice  in  the  same  day,  for  the  Birmingham  dinners  at 
one  o'clock,  and  for  the  suppers  at  nine  o'clock ;  and,  if  he 
were  encouraged  by  a  proper  vegetable  market  in  Birming- 
ham, we  feel  confident  he  would  greatly  improve  the  taste  of 
the  consumers  of  vegetables  in  that  town. 

Of  Horticultural  Practices  we  have  met  with  several  worthy 
of  particular  description  and  commendation ;  but  we  shall 
give  only  two  here,  which,  we  think,  ought  to  be  as  widely 
known  as  possible  without  delay.  The  first  is  the  general 
adoption  of  a  mode  analogous  to  Mr.  Strutt's,  but  more  simple 
and  less  expensive,  of  wintering  the  vines  grown  under  the 
rafters  in  pineries.  The  house  is  constructed  in  the  usual 
manner ;  but,  about  1  ft.  within  the  front  wall  (Jig*  74*.  a),  a 
4-inch  wall  {b)  is  built  a  few  inches  higher  than  the  front 
wall.  When  it  is  desired  to  winter  the  vines,  the  front  sashes 
are  taken  out,  fixed  on  this  wall,  and  made  air-ti^Kt  «1  \»*^ 
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and  bottom  with  moss;  while 
the  vines,  being  taken  down 
from  the  rafters,  are  fastened 
obliquely  in  the  space  between 
the  upright  sashes  in  their  new 
position,  and  the  old  position 
of  these  sashes.  The  advan- 
tages of  wintering  the  vines 
grown  in  pineries  are  known  to 
every  gardener.  We  have  else- 
where described  the  manner  in  which  the  vines  grown  on  the 
back  wall,  or  under  the  glass  roof,  immediately  over  the  back 
passage,  are  wintered  at  Kensington,  viz.  by  letting  down  the 
upper  sashes  about  3  ft.,  and  putting  hot^bed  lights  and  boards 
along  the  top  of  the  back  wall  of  the  pit,  so  as  to  form  a  par-^ 
tition  between  it  and  the  path,  rendering  this  partition  air- 
tight by  moss.  It  is  of  great  importance,  to  construct  houses 
in  which  both  pines  and  vines  are  to  be  grown,  with  a  view  to 
these  modes  of  wintering.  Where  houses  already  existing  are 
heated  by  smoke-flues,  close  to  the  front  wall,  the  front  sashes 
and  boards  may  be  placed  obliquely  {Jig.  75.  c),  from  the 

inner  edge  of  the  front  wall  to  the 
roof;  or,  what  is  preferable,  hot- 
water  pipes  and  a  4-inch  wall  may 
be  substituted  for  the  flue ;  the  pipes 
occupying  less  room  than  the  flue 
will  allow  space  for  the  4-in  walL 
(^.75.)  A  great  advantage  of  the 
mode  of  construction  by  a  4-inch 
wall  between  the  flue  and  the  front 
wall  is,  that  the  vines  may  be  planted  within  the  house.  An- 
other advantage  is,  that  the  vines  may  be  taken  in  to  force,  or 
put  out  to  winter,  at  pleasure,  so  as  to  have  early,  medium, 
and  late  crops  of  grapes  in  the  same  house.  We  saw  this 
exemplified  at  Hagley  and  several  other  places. 

The  second  practice  which  we  shall  mention  is  that  of  hav- 
ing two  kinds  of  crops  always  in  progress  on  the  same  ground* 
For  instance,  peas  are  sown  in  double  rows,  at  the  width  of 
from  6  ft.  to  12  ft. ;  and  several  rows  of  different  varieties  of 
the  J3rassica  family,  potatoes,  spinach,  &c.,  brought  forward 
between  them.  Potatoes  are  planted  in  wide  rows,  and  the 
jBrassica  family  in  rows  between  them.  Asparagus,  in  like 
manner,  is  grown  in  rows  6  ft.  apart,  on  light  rich  soil,  pre- 
pared to  the  depth  of  4  ft;. ;  and  onions,  turnips,  strawberries, 
and  various  other  low-growing  annual  and  perennial  crops 
between  them*     At  Shardeloes  we  saw  asparagus  which  had. 
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been  sown  in  double  rows,  in  thoroughly  prepared  soil,  afford- 
ing a  good  crop  of  heads  the  second  spring.  We  are  aware 
that  none  of  these  practices  are  new,  but  they  deserve  to  be 
better  known.  The  advantage  derived  from  them  is  founded 
on  the  principle  that  plants,  on  approaching  to  maturity,  re- 
quire a  greater  share  of  air,  and  to  have  a  greater  surface 
exposed  to  the  light,  than  when  they  are  young,  small,  and 
comparatively  commencing  their  growth. 

Public  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Gardens.  —  That  of 
Birmingham  being  only  just  commenced,  we  can  say  little' 
about  it,  farther  than  stating,  that,  we  trust,  when  the  objects 
of  the  garden  and  the  plan  that  we  have  given  shall  be  gene- 
rally known,  the  garden  will  be  liberally  supported,  confident 
as  we  are  that  it  will  afford  much  gratification,  and  be  of 
essential  use  to  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood.  The  Man- 
chester garden  is  far  advanced ;  and  though  we  do  not  alto- 
gether approve  of  the  plan,  and  certainly  by  no  means  of  the 
manner  in  which  it  has  been  planted,  yet  we  have  not  a  doubt 
that  it  will  contribute  materially  to  the  spread  of  improved 
varieties  of  culinary  vegetables  and  fruits,  and  to  the  educa-* 
tion  of  a  superior  description  of  gardeners.  Our  objection  ta 
the  mode  of  planting  is,  that  it  produces  a  general  sameness 
throughout  the  garden ;  whereas,  according  to  our  ideas, 
there  should  not  be  one  square  yard  of  a  scientific  garden^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  turf  and  the  gravel,  the  same  as 
another ;  nor  should  the  same  species  of  plant,  with  a  few 
exceptions  in  favour  of  plants  of  culture,  such  as  fruit  trees, 
culinary  vegetables,  and  florists'  flowers,  occur  in  two  parts  of 
the  garden.  In  the  Manchester  garden,  as  in  every  other 
containing  an  arboretum,  the  trees  which  compose  it  must 
necessarily  be  spread  over  a  considerable  extent  of  surface. 
They  form  in  this  garden,  as  they  ought  to  do,  belts,  strips, 
and  clumps  throughout  the  whole ;  and,  to  shelter  and  bring 
up  these  arboretum  trees,  a  number  of  others  have  been  in- 
troduced among  them  as  nurses.  Now,  what  we  object  to  in 
these  nurses  is  this,  that  they  are  composed  of  one  common, 
mixture  throughout  the  garden.  They  ought,  in  our  opinion, 
to  have  been  composed,  in  all  cases,  of  the  same  genus  as  the 
family  to  be  nursed.  For  example,  there  are  30  or  4*0  dit. 
ferent  species  of  oak,  one  plant  of  each ;  these  we  would  have 
sheltered  with  the  common  oak.  In  like  manner,  all  the  dif^ 
ferent  species  of  the  genus  Pinus  we  would  shelter  with  the 
ciommon  wild  pine;  the  firs,  with  the  spruce  fir;  robinias,. 
with  the  common  pseudacacia;  genistas,  with  the  common 
broom,  and  so  on.  But,  in  our  opinion,  shelter  is  much  less 
wanted  than  is  generally  imagined ;  and,  wherever  it  could  be 
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done  without  in  this  garden,  we  would  surround  the  specimeif 
tarees  with  turf,  and  dig  only  a  circle  round  the  stem,  of  from 
1  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  diameter,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  tree. 
Ultimately,  almost  every  tree  and  shrub  (we  do  not  speak  of 
under-fthrubs)  of  the  arboretum  will  stand  on  turf;  and  the 
sooner  an  approximation  is  made  to  this  the  better :  it  will  add 
greatly  to  the  variety  and  intrifcacy  of  the  plantations  in  a 
picturesque  point  of  view,  and  be  much  more  convenient  for 
botanical  examination.     With  respect  to  flower-borders  and 
rockwork,  we  would  adopt  precisely  the  same  principle.     In 
the  rockwork,  we  would  place  every  genus  by  itself  in  an 
irregular  group ;  and,  instead  of  having  20  or  SO  plants  of 
some  showy  or  very  suitable  plant  distributed  all  over  the 
rockwork,  thus  giving  it  a  general  sameness  of  character, 
we  would  bring  the  whole  20  or  30  plants  together  in  an 
irregular  group ;  thus,  where  we  had  beauty  in  abundance, 
presenting  it  in  masses.     But  when  we  come  to  publish  our 
plan  of  the  Birmingham  garden,  together  with  the  plan  of  the 
Manchester  one,  which  Sir.  Mowbray  has  kindly  promised 
us,  we  shall  enter  into  further  details.     In  the  mean  time,  it 
is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Mowbray  to  state  that  the  present  plan, 
which  is  almost  entirely  his  own,  is  greatly  superior  to  all  the 
different  plans  which  were  sent  in  for  competition ;  and  also 
that  he  is  open  to  reason,  and,  we  believe,  will  adopt  our 
principle  of  planting  in  future.  We,  also,  are  open  to  reason, 
and  not  wedded  to  any  plan,  but  only  to  principles,  to  which 
we  shall  be  most  happy  to  publish  every  objection  that  can  be 
urged.     We  were  very  much  gratified  by  some  details  in  the 
plan  of  the  hot-houses,  all  of  which  have  been  executed  by 
Mr.  John  Jones  of  Mount  Street,  Birmingham ;  who,  from  the 
great  number  of  excellent  structures,  which  we  have  seen 
since  we  left  London,  executed  by  him,  we  do  believe  to  be 
decidedly  the  best  hot-house  builder  in  Britain.     We  were 
particularly  gratified  by  Mr,  Mowbray's  arrangements  of  the 
back  sheds,  and  the  living-room  and  sleeping-rooms  for  the 
journeymen.     Mr.  Mowbray,  having,  when  a  journeyman, 
lived  in  th^  wretched  stoke-holes  of  the  Comte  de  Vandes's 
garden  at  Bayswater,  and  read  there  in  the  winter  evenings 
by  the  light  of  a  furnace-door,  is  not  altogether  ignorant  of 
what  is  wanted  in  such  cases,  and  of  the  difference  between 
the  services  of  a  man  rendered  comfortable  and  of  one  treated 
worse  than  a  dc^  or  a  pig.   We  were  not  less  gratified  at  the. 
manner  in  which  Mr.  Jones  has  heated  the  houses  by  hot 
water;  though  a  number  of  the  garden  committee  were  at 
first  very  much  against  this  mode  of  heating.    Mr.  Mowbray 
informed  us  that  last  winter  the  man  could  make  up  ther 
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fires  for  the  night  at  five  o'clock,  without  needing  to  look  at 
them  again  till  the  following  morning  at  eight  or  nine.  The 
bouses  were  always  as  hot  as  could  be  wished,  and  might 
have  been  kept  at  100°,  if  it  had  been  thought  necessary.  A 
young  gardener,  from  Mr.  Mearns  at  Shobden  Court,  who 
had  been  accustomed,  when  there,  to  sit  up  half  the  night, 
during  winter,  to  keep  up  the  fires  to  the  smoke-flues,  was 
overcome  witli  delight  when  he  came  here,  and  found  how 
easy  the  task  of  foreman  of  the  houses  was  likely  to  prove  to 
him,  as  far  as  concerned  the  fires  and  nightwork*  We  are 
quite  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  Mr.  Paxton  can  reconcile 
himself  to  smoke-flues,  with  evidence  of  this  kind  before  hinu 
We  mention  this,  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  Mr.  Paxton'* 
hot-house  productions^  as  for  the  sake  of  his  men,  and  for  the 
sake  of  other  men  in  similar  cases. 

We  cannot  quit  the  subject  of  the  Manchest^  botanic  gar- 
den without  mentioning  a  few  traits  of  liberality  in  the  parties 
connected  with  it ;  the  noble  result,  as  we  think,  of  the  influ-? 
ence  of  commercial  prosperity  in  liberalising  the  mind.  Mn 
Traffbrd,  the  owner  of  the  ground,  offered  it  for  whatever 
price  the  committee  chose  to  give  for  it.  The  committee  took 
it  at  its  value  to  a  common  farmer,  and  obtained  a  lease  o^ 
the  16  statute  acfes  (10  Lancashire)  for  99  years,  renewable 
for  everj  at  120/.  a  year.*  The  committee  advertised  for 
plans,  and  not  only  gave  the  premiums  they  promised,  but 
some  artists  who  failed  in  winning  prizes  were  presented  with 
sums  on  account  of  the  trouble  they  had  taken.  The  most 
liberal  donations  of  trees,  plants,  and  books,  have  been  made 
by  surrounding  gentlemen;  and  Mr.  John  Smith  of  the 
Throstle  Nest  paper  mills,  at  old  Traffbrd,  who  has  an  ele^ 
vated  cistern  of  water  supplied  by  machinery  from  the  Irwell, 
seeing  a  situation  in  the  garden  marked  out  for  a  fountain,  has 
kindly  offered  to  supply  the  water,  if  the  conmiittee  think  it 
worth  while  to  lay  down  pipes. 

*  The  rent  paid  to  Lord  Calthorpe  for  the  Birmingham  garden^  of  exactly 
the  same  extent,  on  a  60  years'  lease,  is  considerably  more  than  double  this 
sum.  On  our  suggesting  to  the  committee  that  they  ought  to  remonstrate 
with  Lord  Calthorpe  on  the  extravagance  of  the  rent,  considering  that  th^ 
garden  would  greatly  benefit  his  surrounding  estates,  we  were  answered 
that  Lord  Calthorpe,  being  only  a  life  holder,  could  not  let  his  land  for  less 
than  the  highest  price  it  would  fetch,  without  committing  an  act  of  injus- 
tice towards  his  heirs,  the  estate  being  entailed.  So  much  for  the  entail 
system,  which,  with  the  law  of  primogeniture,  will,  we  hope,  be  speedily 
done  away  with.  We  detest  such  excuses.  Mr.  Trafibrd  has  a  large  family; 
Lord  Calthorpe  has  neither  wife  nor  child,  nor  any  direct  heir.  He  would 
not  have  been  guilty  of  excessive  liberality  if  he  had  granted  the  land  for 
nothing.  Let  him  do  so  still  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  committee  will 
take  the  chance  of  what  may  happen  after  his  dei^th. 
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Flmal  and  Horticultural  Exhibitiofis.  —  We  were  present 
at  that  of  the  Manchester  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society, 
held  on  the  27th  of  June,  and  we  must  say  we  have  never 
seen  any  thing  of  the  kind  equally  splendid  in  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Horticultural  Society  in  Regent  Street.  We 
have  seen  much  better  fruits  in  the  latter  place ;  but  so  many 
large  well-grown  specimens  of  hot-house,  green-house,  and 
hardy  plants  in  pots  and  tubs  we  never  saw  assembled  toge- 
ther before.  We  were  assured  by  gentlemen  connected  with 
the  Society,  that  since  its  establishment  the  horticulture  and 
floriculture  of  the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  have  gready 
improved.  From  500/.  to  600/.  a  year  are  given  away  in  prizes ; 
and  so  eager  are  even  the  wealthy  to  obtain  these,  that  the  very 
newest  and  most  expensive  plants  are  obtained  from  London 
with  a  view  of  flowering  and  exhibiting  them  in  competition. 
The  Botanical  Register  and  Botatiical  Magazine  are  eagerly 
looked  over  every  month  for  novelties,  and  the  order  instantly 
sent,  to  insure  a  supply  in  case  there  should  be  only  a  few 
plants  to  dispose  of.  We  believe  that  this  kind  of  competition 
for  prizes  in  the  country,  and  on  the  Continent,  is  a  main 
source  of  support  to  some  of  the  growers  of  the  more  rare 
plants  about  London. 

Agriculture.  —  Having  passed  through  the  same  tract  of 
country  for  the  first  time  in  1806,  with  the  farming  of  East 
Lothian  fresh  in  our  minds,  we  well  recollect  the  impression 
made  on  us  by  the  wretched  state  in  which  the  agriculture  of 
England  was,  in  comparison  with  that  of  Scotland.  Though 
we  did  not  now  expect  much  change,  except  in  there  being 
a  greater  quantity  of  land  enclosed,  yet  we  could  not  help 
bemg  surprised  at  the  very  slight  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  implements  and  the  processes  of  culture. 
We  must  except  a  part  of  Derbyshire  and  Lancashire,  as  far 
as  we  have  yet  seen  it :  but  Hertfordshire,  Bucks,  Oxfordshire, 
Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  and  Staffordshire,  meaning  the 
parts  of  these  counties  which  we  have  passed  through,  seem  only 
to  have  advanced  two  steps,  viz.  those  ofhavingamore  general 
introduction  of  clovers,  and  a  somewhat  better  breed  of  horned 
cattle.  The  same  cumbrous  implements  of  every  description^ 
large  clumsy  half-starved  horses,  shallow  ploughing,  dirty 
fallows,  and  broad-cast  turnips,  still  remain.  Will  it  be 
believed  that  we  repeatedly  saw  six  horses  in  a  line  drawing 
a  heavy  wheel  plough  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  an  hour  ?  In 
only  one  or  two  places,  exclusive  of  Derbyshire  and  Lanca- 
shire, did  we  see  improved  swing  ploughs,  turnips  on  raised 
drills,  or  clover  mixed  with  ryegrass ;  and  nowhere  single- 
horse  carts,  or  Finlayson's,  Wilkie's,  or  Kirkwood's  improved 
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harrow  and  grubber ;  though  the  improved  grubber  is  an  in- 
strument that  might  work  nine  tenths  of  the  turnip  and  naked 
fallows  of  England,  and  one  which  will  sooner  or  later,  and 
more  especially  when  steam  is  applied  to  impel  agricultural 
implements,  effect  a  revolution  in  the  culture  of  arable  lands. 
Is  this,  then,  the  result  of  the  exertions  of  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  and  of  the  150  county  boards  that  were  esta- 
blished all  over  the  country  ?  Yes  :  and  nothing  better  would 
be  the  result  if  these  boards  were  recalled  into  existence  and 
continued  for  another  half  century.  They  were  mere  play- 
things for  the  country  gentlemen.  Instead  of  boards,  if,  in 
1796,  it  had  been  thought  fit  to  establish  schools  all  over  the 
country,  agriculture  would  by  this  time  have  reformed  itself; 
the  farmers  would  have  found  it  to  be  their  interest  to  adopt 
improved  practices,  as  they  did  in  Scotland,  without  the 
assistance  of  any  board.  All  that  the  agricultural  societies 
attempted  is.  to  be  considered  in  the  light  of  empiricism  or 
topical  remedies ;  but  a  system  of  general  scientific  education 
would  strike  at  the  root  of  every  disease  in  agriculture,  in 
gardening,  and,  indeed,  in  every  thing  else.  Effectually  and 
permanently  to  advance,  we  must  begin  at  the  beginning, 
that  is,  with  the  rising  generation. 

Towns.  —  We  cannot  help  noticing  the  great  increase  of 
Birmingham,  Manchester,  Stockport,  and  all  the  towns  we 
have  passed  through  connected  with  manufactures.  They 
have  not  only  increased  in  extent,  but  improved  in  their  archi- 
tecture ;  though  in  this  art  they  have  not  advanced  beyond 
the  stage  of  introducing  half  and  three-quarter  columns  as 
component  parts  of  walls,  entire  columns  set  against  walls, 
and  detached  columns  used  as  mere  ornaments,  instead  of 
being  useful  supports.  There  are  some  honourable  exceptions ; 
among  which  we  may  include  the  Institution  of  Arts  in  Man- 
chester (not  yet  completed),  and  the  approved  design  of  the 
town  hall  at  Birmingham.  The  latter  is  a  Grecian  temple, 
with  a  colonnade  on  each  side,  raised  about  25  ft.  from  the 
ground,  upon  a  basement  story,  with  a  simple  roof,  like  that 
of  St.  Paul's,  Covent  Garden.  There  is  a  pediment  at  each 
end,  supported  by  two  ranks  of  fluted  columns ;  the  sides  of 
the  building  being  supported  by  one  rank  above  and  by  a 
piazza  or  range  of  arcade  below,  as  in  the  Exchange  at  Paris. 
The  hall  will  be  1 30  ft.  long,  65  ft.  wide,  and  65  ft.  high. 
The  design  is  by  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Welch,  and  it  is  to  be 
executed  of  marble  from  the  Anglesea  mines.*     One  thing 

*  A  more  detailed  description  will  be  found  in  the  Midland  Represent" 
alive,  or  Birmingham  Heraldy  of  June  11. ;  a  weekly  paper  established  on  a 
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we  cannot  but  regret  in  these  manufacturing  towns,  viz.  the 
immense  quantities  of  smoke  which  issue  from  the  engine 
chimneys.  We  are  persuaded  that,  by  proper  arrangements^ 
and  a  very  small  additional  expense  to  the  proprietor  of  each 
engine,  the  whole  of  the  smoke  might  be  conveyed  away  by 
underground  tunnels,  in  which  the  soot  would  be  depositee^ 
and  rendered  available  for  agricultural  or  other  purposes. 
This  alteration  may  not  be  worth  making  in  the  mining  dis- 
trict between  Birmingham  and  Dudley,  because  it  appears 
that  in  thirty  or  forty  years  the  mines  there  will  probably  be 
exhausted,  and  the  country  restored  to  agriculture ;  but,  as  the 
cotton  manufacture  will  probably  long  be  carried  on  to  a  great 
extent  in  Lancashire,  it  seems  very  desirable  to  introduce  a 
plan  for  getting  rid  of  the  smoke  entirely  in  a  short  time. 
From  the  flue  of  every  fire  let  there  be  a  small  tunnel  opening 
into  a  large  one,  and  in  the  small  one  a  fan  to  be  worked  by 
the  engine,  which  should  exhaust  or  draw  out  the  smoke  from 
the  fire,  and  deliver  it  into  the  large  tunnel,  there  to  find  its 
way  over  a  furlong  of  watery  surface.  This  furlong  need  not 
be  in  a  straight  line ;  it  may  be  in  convolutions  under  the  soil 
of  a  garden,  or  under  the  floors  of  dwellings  or  sheds,  which 
it  would  warm,  and  it  may  be  in  several  stories,  one  over 
another,  the  smoke  entering  at  the  bottom,  and  coming  out 
clear  at  the  top.  Only  let  the  thing  be  set  seriously  about, 
and  it  will  soon  be  carried  to  perfection.  Other  evils  in  Man- 
chester are  the  over  heat  and  bad  ventilation  of  the  working 
rooms.  We  have  pointed  out  to  a  humane  and  rational  ma- 
nufacturer how  easily  the  temperature  might  be  regulated  to 
within  the  quarter  of  a  degree  by  the  use  of  Kewley's  ther-* 
mometer;  and  every  one  who  has  seen  the  application  of 
Sylvester^s  mode  of  circulating  air  in  buildings,  knows  how 
easy  it  would  be  to  have  a  continual  supply  of  fresh  air, 
warmed  to  the  proper  degree.  The  tunnels  for  depositing 
the  soot  might  be  made  subservient  to  this  mode  of  venti- 
lation, by  having  cast-iron  tunnels  within  them,  by  which  in 
winter  the  entering  air  would  be  heated  from  the  cooling 
smoke.  In  a  word,  the  more  we  think  on  the  subject  of 
getting  rid  of  the  soot  and  perfecting  ventilation,  the  more 
easy  does  it  appear  to  us.  The  additional  comfort  to  the  in- 
habitants, not  of  Manchester  only,  but  of  most  towns  in  Lan- 

new  principle;  that  of  representing  the  opinions  of  its  proprietors.  These 
are  necessarily  numerous,  as  the  shares  are  only  21,  each,  and  no  proprietor 
is  allowed  to  hold  more  than  five.  The  price  will  be  regulated  yearly  by 
the  sale :  at  present  it  is  Id,  The  principle  on  which  this  paper  is  esta^- 
blished  seems  deserving  of  imitation.  Every  trade  ought  to  have  its  news- 
pf4)er. 
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cashire,  and  the  increased  health  of  the  work  people,  and  this, 
too,  for  ages  to  come,  are  surely  important  objects.  The 
unhappy  circumstance  of  the  work  people  being  obliged  to 
labour  so  many  hours  a  day,  and  the  almost  utter  neglect  of 
the  education  of  their  children,  are  deplorable  evils,  which  can 
only  be  met  by  improved  legislation,  especially  as  to  schools^ 
and  by  combination  founded  in  justice. 

The  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes^  we  certainly  think, 
is,  on  the  whole,  improved  since  1806.  The  people  seem 
rather  better  informed,  even  in  the  agricultural  districts,  and 
undoubtedly  a  great  deal  more  so  in  the  manufacturing  towns. 
As  to  gardeners,  with  whom  we  are  chiefly  concerned,  the 
difference  in  their  favour  is  astonishing ;  not  merely  in  their 
knowledge  of  gardening,  but  on  subjects  of  general  interest. 
There  is  much  less  drinking,  and  brutal  enjoyment  of  every 
description,  among  every  class  of  country  labourers  and 
mechanics  than  there  was  in  1806.  Labouring  men  now 
consider  themselves  as  citizens,  with  certain  rights  natural  and 
civil,  as  well  as  their  superiors ;  they  are  capable  of  acting 
with  more  independence,  and  in  concert,  with  a  view  of  effect- 
ing permanent  advantages  for  themselves  and  their  descend- 
ants. This  good  may  be  referred  mainly  to  the  prevalence 
of  peace,  which  has  for  fifteen  years  allowed  the  working  of 
such  education  as  is  to  be  got  by  existing  schools,  newspapers, 
and  cheap  periodicals.  Next  to  the  establishment  of  a  national 
system  of  education,  we  are  firmly  persuaded  that  the  greatest 
good  which  the  legislature  could  do  to  the  labouring  classes, 
would  be  to  take  every  tax  off* paper,  printing,  and  newspapers. 
Another  good  would  be,  a  reserve  of  labour  for  public  im- 
provements, as  it  has  been  proposed  for  Ireland ;  and  a  third,, 
facilities  for  voluntary  emigration. 

Notwithstanding  the  general  appearance  of  improvement 
which  we  have  noticed,  the  agricultural  population  every 
where,  and  a  portion  of  the  manufacturing  classes  and  mecha- 
nics round  the  large  towns,  are  in  a  state  of  great  destitution. 
The  appearance  of  the  labourers  in  Buckinghamshire  was 
wretched,  we  might  almost  say,  in  the  extreme.  We  allude 
more  particularly  to  those  whom  we  saw  between  Wootton 
and  Buckingham,  and  between  that  town  and  Banbury. 
Beyond  Banbury,  near  Wroxton  Abbey,  and,  indeed,  close 
to  its  park  gates,  there  is  as  wretched  a  looking  village,  we 
will  venture  to  say,  as  is  to  be  met  with  in  Britain.  It  may 
give  some  idea  to  a  Scotch  gardener  of  the  miserable  poverty 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  village,  and  of  the  low  state  of  the 
women,  to  be  informed  that  the  present  proprietress  of 
Wroxton  Abbey  lends  them  a  sort  of  coarse  wheel,  much 
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ruder  than  the  rudest  ever  seen  in  Scotland,  to  spin  with  ; 
and  when  the  spinning  season  is  over,  these  wheels  are  returned 
to  her,  and   kept  in  safe  custody  in  a  large  room  at  the 
Abbey.    In  the  neighbourhood  of  all  the  large  manufacturing 
towns  there  is  a  number  of  small  manufacturers,  who  eflFect 
by  manual  labour  what  large  capitalists  effect  by  machinery; 
just  as  there  were  in  Scotland,  thirty  years  ago,  a  few  starving 
small  farmers  among  the  large  farmers.     It  is  a  fact  that  can- 
not be  denied,  that  the  servants  who  attend  the  machinery  of 
the  capitalists  are  better  off  than  the  small  masters ;  and  the 
same  was  the  case  in  Scotland,  with  respect  to  the  condition  rf 
the  servants  of  large  farmers,  as  compared  with  that  of  those 
who  farmed  small  holdings  on  their  own  account.    Thus  it  is 
that  there  appears  to  be  a  tendency  in  the  present  state  of 
society  to  separate  producers  into  only  two  classes ;  capitalists 
and  labourers.     The  labourers,  therefore,  must  necessarily 
be  more  or  less  at  the  mercy  of  the  capitalists ;    whether 
the  latter  be  the  possessors  of  land,  money,  or  machinery. 
We  say  nothing  here  of  the  operation  on  monopolies  by 
legislative  measures  either  in  progress  or  in  contemplation, 
lliere  appears  to  us  only  one  way  in  which  the  monopoly 
on  the  part  of  the  employers  of  labour  is  to  be  met  by  the 
labourers,  with  a  view  to  prevent  it  from  being  injurious  to 
them,  and  that  is,  by  a  counter-monopoly  on  their  part,  in 
the  form  of  combinations  to  support  the  price  of  labour.  We 
shall  not  here  go  into  the  subject  farther  than  to  observe  that 
this  is  not  likely  to  be  done  to  any  good  purpose,  till  the 
labouring  classes  are  better  educated,  and  rendered  fit  to 
comprehend  and  cooperate  for  their  true  interests.     Were 
that  the  case,  there  would  be   an  understood  combination 
among  all  of  them,  as  there  is  at  present  among  some  parti- 
cular classes  of  mechanics  and  manufacturers.     Even  among 
gardeners  this  tacit  combination  exists,  and  there  is  not  one 
of  them  about  London,  who  ranks  beyond  what  is  considered 
in  the  profession  a  gardener's  labourer,  who  would  accept  a 
situation  as  master  at  less  than  50/.  a  year,  with  a  free  house 
or  lodging,  and  vegetables.*     When  other  labouring  classes 
become  as  enlightened,  and  as  communicative  with  each  other, 
as  the  gardeners,  they  will  follow  their  example.    It  is  acknow- 
ledged by  all  political  economists  that  high  wages  are  much 
better  for  the  employer,  as  well  as  the  employed,  than  low 
wages. 

*  This  is  less  than  the  hire  of  a  good  footman,  but  it  is  honourable  to 
gardeners,  and  to  human  nature,  that  it  should  be  so ;  and  we  think  they 
should  rather  be  proud  of  it  than  otherwise.  The  time  will  come  when 
professions  of  learning  and  leisure  will  be  worse  paid  than  those  of  severe 
bodiiy  Jabour,  watching,  and  fatigue. 
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We  intended  to  touch  on  some  other  topics,  and  especially 
on  plantations,  roads,  and  cemeteries ;  but  we  defer  these  for 
the  present,  thinking  that  we  may  employ  ourselves  more  to 
the  advantage  of  our  readers  by  proceeding  on  our  journey. 

No.  1.  St.  Peter^s  Place,  PeterloOy  Manchester, 

June  30.  1831.  J.  C.  L. 


Art.  II.    Remarks  on  some  Gardens  and  Country  Residences  in 
Leicestershire,    By  Mr.  Alexander  Gordon. 

Sir, 

I  GENERALLY  avail  myself  of  every  favourable  opportunity 
to  visit  as  many  gardens  as  I  possibly  can,  being  well  aware 
that  by  acute  observation  much  is  to  be  learned  in  this  manner 
in  a  very  short  period.  It  enables  a  gardener  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  practice  and  improvements  of  others ;  it 
convinces  him  of  his  own  imperfections,  and  proves  a  stimulus 
to  activity  and  perseverance.  In  conformity  with  this  rule,  I 
have  lately  visited,  with  a  few  exceptions,  the  principal  gardens 
in  this  county  (Leicestershire),  and  I  now  send  you  a  brief 
account  of  what  came  under  my  observation  worthy  of  notice. 
I  shall  here  remark,  as  a  hint  to  others,  that  I  do  not  confine 
my  researches  entirely  to  the  gardens:  where  practicable^ 
I  make  a  point  of  seeing  and  learning  every  circumstance 
worthy  of  observation.  Our  knowledge  cannot  be  too  great, 
nor  the  channels  too  various  from  which  we  obtain  it. 

Belvoir  Castle  claims  the  priority  of  every  other  seat  in  this 
county ;  it  is  the  princely  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
and  a  magnificent  castellated  structure  on  the  summit  of  a 
lofty  hill.  On  the  southern  slope  are  enclosed  terraces,  on 
which  there  are  several  flower-gardens,  tastefully  laid  out,  the 
beds  on  gravel,  and  well  stocked  with  choice  old  herbaceous 
plants ;  the  whole  surrounded  by  extensive  shrubberies.  The 
kitchen-gardens,  &c.,  within  the  walls  are  extensive  (eight 
acres).  The  entrance  to  the  garden  is  good,  built  in  the  cas- 
tellated style,  to  correspond  with  the  mansion.  The  walls 
are  excellent,  and  now  well  covered  with  fruit  trees,  well 
trained,  and  in  good  condition.  There  are  several  good 
ranges  of  hot-houses  for  growing  pines,  grapes,  peaches^ 
&c. ;  in  all  of  which  the  crops  were  excellent,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  pines.  In  front  of  the  houses  there  is  a  very 
extensive  flower-garden ;  the  beds  on  gravel :  but,  although 
the  plan  is  good,  the  whole  suflers  materially  fi-om  inju- 
diciously filling  several  of  the  beds  with  strawberries  ai\d 
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other  things  better  adapted  for  the  kitchen-garden.  The 
greatest  fault,  however,  that  I  have  to  find  with  Belvoir  gar«* 
dens  is,  that  they  remain  stationary ;  for,  notwithstanding  the 
many  very  ornamental  plants  that  have  been  recently  intro^ 
duced  to  and  spread  over  England,  I  scarcely  saw  any  of  them 
here ;  which,  in  such  a  place,  is  what  we  would  of  all  circum- 
stances be  least  inclined  to  expect.  As  far  as  neatness  and 
keeping  go,  they  are  in  good  order,  and  do  Mr.  Buckwell^ 
the  gardener,  the  greatest  credit. 

The  park  is  of  great  extent,  and  contains  very  thriving 
plantations.  I  saw  some  young  oaks  remarkably  fine.  The 
views  from  the  castle  are  extensive  and  various. 

I  was  favoured  with  a  sight  of  the  interior  of  the  castle ; 
but  here  my  description  must  ever  fall  short ;  for  my  imagin- 
ation had  not  dared  to  form  the  most  distant  idea  of  the  mag- 
nificence and  splendour  of  its  furniture  and  decorations.  In 
the  picture  gallery  there  is  an  extensive  collection  of  valuable 
paintings.  Among  the  celebrated  masters  who  have  con- 
tributed to  this  invaluable  collection  are  Poussin,  Carlo  Dolci, 
Guido,  Claude  Lorraine,  Salvator  Rosa,  Murillo,  Rubens^ 
Teniers,  and  Reynolds. 

Taking  Belvoir  as  a  whole,  when  we  consider  its  most 
romantic  situation,  upon  an  abrupt  eminence  on  a  kind  of 
natural  clifi^,  forming  the  termination  of  a  peninsular  hill,  well 
turfed  by  nature  and  art,  and  varied  into  terraces  of  different 
elevations ;  the  upper  part,  as  before  remarked,  formed  into 
neat  and  elegant  flower-gardens ;  the  lower  abundantly  co- 
vered with  forest  trees  to  a  great  extent;  the  views  com- 
prehending the  whole  vale  of  Belvoir,  and  the  adjoining 
country  as  far  as  Lincoln,  including  twenty-two  of  the  Duke 
of  Rutland*s  manors ;  the  castle  itself,  with  the  splendour  and 
magnificence  of  its  interior,  and  its  admirable  collection  of 
paintings;  I  say,  these  things  considered,  it  presents  the 
person  who  possesses  the  smallest  portion  of  taste  or  dis- 
crimination with  such  a  treat  as  few  places  in  England  can 
supply. 

Laund  Abbey ;  Mrs.  Simpson.  —  In  a  sequestered  spot  on 
the  borders  of  Rutlandshire,  once  a  priory  of  canons  of  the 
Augustine  order.  There  is  a  small  chapel  attached  to  the 
house,  in  which  lie  the  remains  of  Gregory  Lord  CromweU, 
to  whose  memory  there  is  a  monument.  The  original  burying 
ground,  now  an  ornamental  shrubbery,  is  occasionally  used 
for  interment ;  the  kitchen-gardens  are  very  good,  and  contain 
what  every  garden  ought  to  do  where  practicable,  a  good  supply 
of  water.  There  are  several  very  excellent  glass  houses,  in 
m^hich  the  grape  vine  is  cultivated  in  the  greatest  perfection. 
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Between  the  house  and  kitchen-garden  there  is  a  piece  of 
stagnant  water,  which,  I  presume,  is  intended  to  be  oma* 
mental,  but  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  perfect  nuisance. 

Quenby  Hall^  the  seat  of  fVm,  Ashby  Ashby,  Esq.  —  About  ^ 
two  miles  to  the  N.W.  of  Billesdon.     A  sid)stantial,  large, 
commodious  building,  in  the  style  called  Queen  Elizabeth's 
Gothic ;  consisting  of  a  centre,  with  a  large  lofty  hall,^  and  two 
side  wings  projecting  from  each  front.     Around  the  house  is 
a  terrace,  which  commands  a  great  variety  of  prospects;  on 
one  side  very  extensive  views  over  a  distant  hilly  country,  and 
even  to  the  mountains  of  the  Peak ;  on  the  other  side  a  beau- 
tiful landscape  of  hanging  hills,  with  scattered  woods,  shelving 
in  a  winding  valley.     But  its  principal  attraction  for  a  gar- 
dener is  a  most  beautiful  specimen  of  the  cedar  of  Lebanon, 
now  growing  about  1 50  yards  from^  the  front  of  the  house. 
This  tree  was  among  the  first  of  that  species  introduced  into 
this  country;  the   seeds   from   which   it  was  grown  being 
brought  from,  the  Levant  by  Mr.  Wm.  Ashby,  a  Turkey 
merchant,  and  given  by  him  to  his  nephew,  George  Asliby, 
Esq.,  called  by  Evelyn  "honest  George  Ashby,  the  planter," 
who  is  supposed  to  have  planted  this  tree  between  1680  and 
1690.     There  were  originally  nine  or  ten  trees  of  the  same 
age  growing  at  Quenby,  which  Shuckburgh  Ashby,  Esq.,  on 
purclmsing  the  estate  of  another  branch  of  the  family,  in  1 759^ 
found  in  a  flourishing  state,  but  somewhat  crowded  by  other 
trees.     Desirous  of  rendering  such  fine  and  curious  objects 
more  conspicuous,  he  cut  down  the  other  trees  that  stood 
near  them,  when  all  but  the  present  one  died  in  consequence- 
of  this  unfortunate  exposure.      A  sketch  of  this  tree  was 
taken   by  a  Miss  Watts  on  the  24th  of  July,  1501,  from 
which  she  aftei'wards  finished  an  elegant  drawing,  and  also 
wrote  a  poem,  in  which  she  makes  the  present  tree  address  it& 
departed  compeers.     In  the  maginal  notes   of  this   poem, 
whict  I  was  kindly  allowed  to  peruse  in  the  library  at  Quenby,, 
I  find  the  measurement  then  (1801)  to  be  as  follows:- — 
Hei^t,  42  ft.;  girth  at  2  ft.  from  the  ground,.  L4  ft.  2in..j 
girth,  at  8  ft.  from  the  ground,  12  ft. ;  length  of  the  longest 
branch,  SO  ft.     It  then  covered  about  267  square  yards,  and 
contained  180  cubical  feet  of  timber.     I  consider  the  tree  to 
be  now  in  a  decaying  state;  in  fact,  several  large  limbs  have 
been  cut  off  since  I  first  came  here  (only  two  year^).    There 
is  a  most  luxuriant  one  growing  at  present  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  a  great  many  smaller  ones.     The  gardens  are 
quke  neglected,  in  consequence  of  the  family  not  having 
li^ed.  here  for  many  years  past. 
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Carleton  Curliew^  the  seat  of  the  Rev.  Henry  Palmer.  —  A 
curious  old  Elizabethan  mansion.  In  the  front  are  three 
projections,  with  three  tiers  or  stories  of  windows,  and  ter- 
minated at  the  top  with  escaloped  pediments,  similar  to  the 
street  front  of  the  University  College,  Oxford.  The  gardens 
small,  but  very  neatly  kept,  and  a  very  good  collection  of 
Gerani^ceae  and  herbaceous  plants. 

Wistow  Hall;  Sir  Henry  Halford^  Bart. — About  two  miles 
north-west  of  Kibworth  Beauchamp.  The  mansion  is  built 
of  brick,  encased  with  stucco,  and  has,  in  the  principal  front, 
fine  gable  pediments.  The  principal  room  is  a  large  lofty 
hall,  extending  nearly  the  whole  length  of  the  building. 
Attached  to  the  mansion  is  a  new  conservatory,  the  archi- 
tecture of  which  corresponds  with  the  house,  forming  a  ter- 
mination to  a  numerous  suite  of  apartments.  As  a  con- 
tinuation to  the  conservatory  there  is  an  admirable  telescopic 
vista  of  about  300  yards  in  length,  and  12  ft.  wide,  formed  by 
most  luxuriant  common  and  Portugal  laurels,  &c. :  at  its 
greatest  extreme  from  the  house  there  is  a  beautiful  weeping 
ash,  1 30  ft.  in  circumference,  under  which  there  is  a  very  good 
seat.  The  grounds  are  level,  and  consequently  devoid  of  that 
interest  which  a  varied  and  undulating  surface  in  general  pos- 
sesses :  but  art  has  done  much,  and,  as  a  whole,  Wistow  is  a 
very  attractive  place.  The  flower-garden  is  extensive,  and 
well  stocked  with  choice  plants,  among  which  there  are  several 
of  the  most  choice  and  valuable  recent  introductions.  The 
kitchen-garden  has  one  very  great  fault;  it  inclines  to  the 
north,  but  the  crops  were  good,  and  the  trees  healthy. 
There  are  several  good  houses,  and  the  crops  of  grapes  were 
excellent  when  I  saw  them  last  (April  25.) ;  the  peaches  the 
same.  There  is  a  very  good  collection  of  stove  plants,  in  a 
very  clean,  healthy,  growing  state.  The  whole  concern  does 
great  credit  to  Mr.  Pott,  the  gardener,  who  has  had  the 
management  of  it  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years.  Lady  Halford 
is  very  partial  to  rare  birds  and  animals,  of  which  she  has  a 
very  good  collection ;  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  the  finest  I 
had  ever  seen ;  a  very  fine  emu,  and  several  kangaroos. 

From  Wistow  I  went  to  Stoughton  Hall,  the  seat  of  G.  L. 
A.  Keck,  Esq.,  late  M.P.  for  the  county.  Stoughton  is  situ- 
ated about  three  miles  S.S.E.  of  Leicester.  On  my  way  here 
from  Wistow  I  was  gratified  to  see  several  poor  people  busily 
employed  in  planting  potatoes,  &c.,  on  portions  of  ground 
which  had  been  for  some  time  allotted  them  by  Mr.  Halford, 
son  to  Sir  Henry.  I  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and 
I  feel  great  pleasure  in  stating  they  were  fully  convinced  of 
the  benefits  they  enjoyed,  and  felt  truly  grateful  for  Mr.  Hal- 
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ford's  kindness.  It  was  a  clear  enclosed  field,  about  7  acres^ 
portioned  in  lots  of  one  quarter  of  an  acre  to  each  family,  and 
divided  only  by  a  green  verge.  They  were  charged  at  the 
rate  of  6s.  or  6Sn  6d,  per  quarter  of  an  acre.     But  to 

Slofighion  Hall. — It  is  a  large,  spacious  mansion;  but  I  did 
not  enter  it.  No  expense  has  been  spared  in  forming  the  gar- 
dens. The  walls  are  flued  and  wired;  but  Mr.  Frost,  the 
gardener,  by  no  means  approves  of  wiring  the  walls :  he  com- 
plains of  it  on  various  accounts ;  among  which,  he  said,  neither 
fruit  nor  wood  ripens  so  well,  and  he  finds  the  wire  very 
injurious  to  the,  young  shoots.  At  other  places,  where  the 
wire  system  was  adopted,  I  heard  it  complained  of  for  the 
same  reasons.  The  situation  of  Stoughton  is  low,  and  the 
fi'uit-tree  borders  have  suffered  severely  from  excessive  mois- 
ture. Mr.  Frost  last  winter  made  a  drain  the  depth  of  the 
wall's  height  under  the  walks  in  front  of  the  borders  all  round 
the  garden,  and  the  trees  are  evidently  in  an  improving  state. 
There  is  a  very  spacious  conservatory  here,  and  a  superior 
collection  of  the  Geraniaceae.  Mr.  Keck  is  a  stanch  sup- 
porter of  the  game  laws,  and  his  fields  exhibited  a  convincing 
proof  that  he  supports  them  practically  as  well  as  theoretically. 
This  brings  me  to  Leicester,  where  the  principal  place  deserv- 
ing of  notice  to  a  horticulturist  is 

Leicester  Abbey.  —  Leicester  Abbey  was  formerly  of  great 
local  importance:  it  was  founded  in  1143  by  Robert  sur- 
named  Bossu,  who  was  buried  here ;  and  it  acquires  consider- 
able interest  from  having  been  the  scene  of  the  death  of 
Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  expired  here  Nov.  29.  1530,  on  his 
journey  from  York  to  London.  The  remains  of  the  abbey, 
with  its  ancient  walls  and  grounds,  are  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Warner,  and  the  grounds  are  occupied  as  a  nursery 
and  market-garden.  The  grounds  are  very  extensive,  and 
Mr.  Warner  grows  good  articles  in  the  various  branches  of 
his  profession.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  liberal-minded  prin- 
ciples, spares  no  expense,  and  from  experience  I  can  say  his 
prices  are  equally  moderate  with  any  in  the  kingdom.  His 
collection  of  tulips  is  very  extensive,  and  he  purposes  planting 
this  season  an  acre  with  georginas  alone. 

There  are  several  gentlemen  in  Leicester  very  much  given 
to  botanical  and  horticultural  pursuits,  and  regular  readers  of 
the  Gardener's  Magazine.  Among  those  who  are  the  greatest 
patrons  of  gardening  by  example,  I  may  name  Mr.  Brewin  *, 
who  has  several  good  houses,  one  a  curvilinear  house,  and 

*  This  gentleman's  most  worthy  and  excellent  father  was  also  a  cordial 
patron  of  botany  and  gardening*  When  the  botanic  garden  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's  was  opened  in  1820,  he  happened  to  be  in  that  to^9nci>«sA^\!Ai-> 
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an  excellent  collection  of  plants,  remarkably  well  grown. 
Mr.  Burbridge,  town  clerk,  has  a  good  garden,  which  contains 
several  hot-houses  and  a  most  elegant  grotto,  formed  of  a 
peculiar  kind  of  stone  from  Derbyshire  (I  believe),  and  richly 
ornamented  with  valuable  shells  and  stained  glass. 

Mr,  MarriSf  surgeon^  has  a  very  neat  little  spot,  and  the 
whole  exceedingly  well  arranged ;  in  fact,  for  the  short  time 
I  was  there,  I  find  myself  incompetent  to  do  it  justice.  It 
presents  us  with  multum  in  parvo^  and,  although  not  so  well 
stored  with  botanical  productions,  it  forcibly  brought  to  my 
recollection  the  gratification  I  experienced  in  the  little  spot  of 
my  friend  Dr.  Wray  of  Augusta,  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  (See  Vol.  IV.  p.  464'.)  Mr.  Morris  has  adopted 
Mr.  Byers's  brick  wall  for  strawberries  (Vol.  V.  p.  437.)5  an<i 
highly  approves  of  it. 

Mr,  Musson^  the  Governor  of  the  County  Gaolj  has  rather 
an  extensive  garden.  The  walls  are  new,  and  the  young  trees 
looked  remarkably  well :  they  are  pruned  on  just  principles, 
and  the  ground  judiciously  cropped. 

Birstall  Hall ,  J,  Mansfield^  Esq. — About  three  miles  north 
of  Leicester.  The  gardens  on  a  small  scale.  The  vines  are 
grown  here  in  a  very  superior  manner,  and  had  then  (April  26.) 
a  most  beautiful  crop  and  nearly  ripe.  The  gai'den  walls  are 
built  on  a  very  bad  plan ;  a  niche,  the  top  of  which  is  a  seg- 
ment of  a  circle,  being  formed  for  each  tree ;  and  as  the  trees 
are  confined  within  the  niche,  there  is  consequently  a  deal  of 
good  wall  quite  lost. 

Wanlip  Hall ;  Lady  Palmer.  —  About  four  miles  north  of 
Leicester.  A  brick  mansion,  stuccoed,  and  fitted  up  with 
great  taste.  Here  have  been  found  a  tessellated  Roman  pave- 
ment, several  coins  of  Constantine,  broken  urns,  &c.  The 
pleasure  grounds  derive  a  great  advantage  from  being  embel- 
lished by  the  river  Soar,  which  runs  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  house.  The  garden  walls  are  built  of  clay  and  wired. 
There  are  some  glass  houses,  the  crops  under  which  were  very 
indifferent,  and  those  in  the  frames  the  same. 

Pf^estwoidd  Hall ;  C.  J.  Packe^  Esq. — About  twelve  or  four- 
teen miles  north-east  of  Leicester.  A  large  modern  mansion, 
the  gardens  rather  confined,  and  their  principal  characteristic 
feature  is  the  superior  mode  in  which  the  pine-apples  are 
grown  here:  I  never  have  seen  any  pines  to  excel,  and  few 
to  equal  them ;  they  do  the  gi'eatest  credit  to  Mr.  Brown,  the 


rously  volunteered  a  contribution  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants  to  the  inci- 
pient garden  from  his  own ;  and,  on  his  return  to  Leicester)  sent  off*  two 
tampers  filled  with  plants^  with  offers  of  many  more.  *-  J.  D.for  Cond, 
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gardener,  who  has  managed  them  for  twenty-three  years.  The 
park  is  finely  wooded,  and  the  young  plantations,  which  are 
very  extensive,  are  doing  remarkably  well.  One  feature  in 
the  management  of  those  plantations  is  peculiar  to  Prestwould, 
as  far  as  my  observations  have  yet  extended  in  Leicestershire^ 
viz.  judicious  thinning  and  pruning.  So  much  has  been 
written  in  your  pages  on  this  important  subject,  by  men  so 
much  abler  in  talent,  and  more  experienced  in  practice,  that 
I  shall  only  add  that  the  plantations  at  Prestwould,  when  com- 
pared with  others  in  this  part  of  the  country,  form  the  most 
convincing  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  of  the  great  benefits 
attending  a  regular  and  systematic  method  of  thinning  and 
pruning,  from  the  original  planting,  to  the  full  perfection  of 
the  timber. 

Burton  fVotdds ;  C.  G.  Mundy^  Esq^ — The  grounds  varied 
and  extensive,  but,  with  the  exception  of  a  flower-garden  near 
the  house,  the  pleasure-grounds,  when  I  saw  them  (April  26.), 
in  very  bad  order.  Some  good  bearing  trees  in  the  kitchen- 
garden,  and  the  earliest  crop  of  melons  I  had  seen  in  the 
county,  with  the  exception  of  Belvoir.  Adjoining  the  house 
there  is  a  very  neat  and  well-constructed  grotto,  tastefully 
decorated  with  rare  and  valuable  shells. 

Whatton  House ;  —  Dawsoji^  Esq. — About  four  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Loughborough.  A  small  house,  but  from  the 
upper  rooms  there  are  some  good  views.  The  kitchen-garden 
is  good,  and  contains  some  good  forcing-houses.  The  park 
good ;  but  the  pleasure-grounds  confined.  In  the  centre  of 
them  there  is  an  ice-house,  which  Mrs.  Dawson  has  orna- 
mented with  rockwork.  It  has  a  good  e£Pect,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  entrance,  which  is  not  properly  concealed,  and 
consequently  exposes  the  delusion  it  must  have  been  intended 
to  create. 

Garendon  Park ;  Thomas  March  Phillips^  Esq.^  now  M.P. 
for  the  county.  — Two  miles  north-west  of  Loughborough. 
On  the  site  of  the  present  mansion  was  formerly  a  rich  abbey 
of  Cistertian  monks,  founded  in  1133  by  Robert  Bossu,  the 
good  Earl  of  Leicester.  There  is  an  elegant  gateway  in  the 
park,  in  imitation  of  a  triumphal  arch,  built  by  Ambrose 
Phillips,  Esq.,  an  ancestor  of  the  present  possessor.  There 
is  a  very  large  garden  in  front  of  the  house,  principally  dedi- 
cated to  fruit  trees,  hot-houses,  and  flowers.  One  of  the 
walls  is  now  partially  covered  with  magnolias  and  other  choice 
plants :  it  is  intended,  as  the  fruit  trees  die  away,  to  fill  their 
places  with  those  and  the  like  choice  shrubs.  There  is  no 
method  in  the  range  of  glass  houses.  Their  form,  dimensions, 
and  exposure,  are  all  different,  and,  as  a  whole^  ha.N%  ^>o»k 
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effect  The  walks  in  this  garden  are  very  wide  and  of  grass* 
Three  radiate  from  a  summer-house  at  the  south  side  of  the 
garden,  which  from  that  point  have  a  very  good  effect.  The 
pleasure-grounds  are  extensive,  and  contain  some  excellent 
Portugal  and  common  laurels,  and  American  plants.  There 
are  also  some  good  old  plants  in  the  hot  and  green  houses ; 
amongst  them  a  particularly  fine  Acacia  armata. 

Barkby  Hall ;  George  Pochin^  Esq,  —  Four  miles  north-east 
of  Leicester.  The  gardens  large  and  good,  with  a  most  ex- 
cellent range  of  glass;  but  it  presents  a  great  sameness,  from 
consisting  of  attached  houses  with  an  even  and  unvaried  surface. 
This  range  fully  justifies  your  remarks  in  the  Encyclopcedia 
of  Gardening,  where  you  recommend  detached  houses  for 
general  use.  A  conservatory  has  lately  been  built  which  will 
contain  a  great  number  of  plants  for  its  size,  and  will  no 
doubt  grow  them  well ;  but  I  think  effect  has,  for  such  a  house, 
been  too  much  sacrificed  to  utility.  It  is  by  far  too  low,  and 
the  roof  decidedly  too  flat.  When  I  last  saw  the  grounds, 
about  three  months  ago,  several  alterations  were  going  for- 
ward, which,  in  my  opinion,  will  considerably  alter  the  features 
of  the  pleasure-grounds  for  the  better.  Mr.  Cadny,  the 
gardener,  is  a  most  excellent  grape-grower,  and  has  a  volume 
in  preparation  for  the  press,  descriptive  of  his  system,  and 
also  of  a  new  pit  for  cucumbers,  with  a  span  roof,  which  he 
has  invented. 

BaggariffHall ;  Copt.  Burnaby, — About  nine  miles  E.N.E. 
of  Leicester.  Several  very  favourable  situations  for  American 
plants ;  some  of  the  best  sorts  of  which  have  lately  been 
planted  here.  Near  the  house  is  a  good  piece  of  water ;  but 
the  gardens,  for  want  of  assistance,  very  badly  kept  up. 

Before  I  give  you  a  description  of  the  grounds  at  Lowesby 
Hall,  allow  me  to  record  the  name  of  a  most  indefatigable 
collector  of  plants  in  this  immediate  neighbourhood,  Mr. 
Francis  Needham  of  Hungerton,  who  is  well  known  to  almost 
every  gardener  in  the  county,  as  an  amateur  in  the  art  of 
gardening,  and  in  the  science  of  botany.  He  is  persevering 
in  collecting  and  liberal  in  distributing,  and  would  he  only 
adopt  a  regular  system  in  his  arrangements,  and  display  a 
little  more  neatness  in  his  garden,  his  exertions  would  merit, 
and  no  doubt  obtain,  the  approbation  of  every  sincere  lover 
of  gardening. 

lAmeshy  Hall,  the  seat  of  Sir  Frederic  Gmtavus  Fawke,  Bart, 
—A  venerable  old  building,  situated  in  a  good  park,  the  undu- 
lating surface  of  which  adds  much  to  its  beauty.  The  pleasure- 
grounds  have  within  the  last  twelve  years  been  very  much 
extended  and  improved.  The  present  spirited  proprietor,  being 
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particularly  partial  to  landscape-gardening,  and  favoured  by 
the  natural  surface  of  the  grounds  for  a  proper  distribution 
of  wood  and  water,  has  been  enabled,  by  judiciously  layiiig 
out  the  whole  in  a  proper  manner  and  on  just  principles,  to 
render  it  one  of  the  most  picturesque  places  in  the  county.- 
The  gardens  and  pleasure-grounds,  &c.,  have  been  under  my 
supei-intendence  for  two  years,  during  which  period  very  con- 
siderable alterations  have  been  eflPected,  principally  at  my 
suggestion.     Last  autumn  I  formed  a  new  kitchen-garden; 
by  which  I  was  enabled  to  make  a  considerable  addition  to 
the  already  very  extensive  pleasure-grounds;   a  portion  of 
which  I  have  converted  into  two  flower-gardens,    where  I 
principally  adhere  to  the  massing  system  in  the  different  beds. 
I  shall  probably  send  you  a  plan  of  the  flower-garden  at  a 
future  period :  and,  although  it  does  not  exactly  meet  the 
approbation  of  my  employer,  he  has  generously  allowed  me 
to  pursue  it,  in  order  that  I  may  have  a  fair  opportunity  of 
displaying  what  I  consider  its  intrinsic  merits.     My  kind  em- 
ployer has  also  given  me  permission  to  dedicate  a  necessary 
portion  of  ground  for  a  natural  arrangement  of  herbaceous 
plants.     I  have  also  replanted  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
shrubbery,  with  large  shrubs,  en  masse,  and  from  their  size 
I  was  enabled  to  produce  an  immediate  effect,  which  has  con- 
siderably added  to  its  merits  in  my  (previously  favourable) 
estimation.    In  the  summer  of  1829,  I  built  a  very  extensive 
brick  wall  on  Mr.  Byers's  system,  for  strawberries.   (Vol.  V. 
p.  437.)     The  plan  has   my  most  unqualified  approbation. 
I  never  have  seen  such  a  crop  as  my  own  wall  does  this 
day  (June  14.)  exhibit.     Its  earliness  and  cleanliness  cannot 
be  too  much  extolled.     I  shall  only  add,  that  since  it  has 
been  built  it  has  never  been  touched,   with  the   exception 
of  cutting  runners  and  dead  leaves  away;  and,  as  the  crop  is 
far  superior  this  year,  I  consider  Mr.  Byers's  recommendation 
of  planting  every  year  to  be  decidedly  wrong.*   My  cucumber 
and  melon  and  pine  pits  are  on  West's  plan,  which  plan,  from 
my  then  experience  of  it,  I  condemned  to  the  inventor  per- 
sonally, some  five  years  ago ;  and,  as  this  experience  has  now 
been  much  more  extended,  I  feel  justified  in  saying  his  pits 
cannot  be  too  much  repudiated.     The  attention  invariably 
required  in  the  frequent  supply  of  dung  is  troublesome  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  exhaust  the  manure 
renders  them  a  complete  robbery  on  garden  and  farm.   They 
present  a  degree  of  neatness ;  but,  as  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  not  one  word  more  can  be  said  in  their  favour. 

*  It  will  be  seen  by  turning  to  p.  507.  that  Mr.  Byers  does  not  consider 
annual  planting  indispensable.  —  J,  D,for  Cond, 
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For  the  present,  here  ends  my  feeble  description  of  the 
gardens  in  Leicestershire ;  but,  should  this  meet  your  appro- 
bation, I  shall  willingly  use  every  effort  in  my  power,  to 
communicate  the  particulars  of  those  gardens  in  this  county 
which  I  have  not  yet  described,  and  may  consider  deserving 
of  notice.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Lowesby  HaU,  Leicestershire,  Alexander  Gordon. 

June  14.  1831. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  a  continuation  of  these  re- 
marks, because  we  consider  them  well  calculated  to  stimulate 
both  gardeners  and  their  employers.  We  know  nothing  so 
improving  to  a  master-gardener  as  visiting  other  gardens.  Vl^e 
are  at  this  moment  (Manchester,  June  22.)  on  a  tour  in 
search  of  improvements,  and  we  find  it  not  less  advantagieous 
to  a  reading  and  writing  gardener  than  it  is  to  a  practical  one* 
•Future  notes  of  what  we  have  already  seen,  and  hope  to  see, 
will,  we  trust,  prove  this.  —  Cond. 


Art.  in.  A  short  Account  of  Nonsuch  Park,  near  Epsom,  the 
Seat  of  the  late  Rev*  Joseph  Whately,  as  it  existed  about  the  Year 
1786.     Communicated  by  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Bree,  A.M. 

Sir, 
The  following  descriptive  sketch  of  Nonsuch,  which  I  have  extracted 
firom  a  letter  lately  received  from  my  friend,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Whately 
of  Cookham,  I  think  may  prove  interesting  to  the  readers  of  the  Giur- 
doner's  Magazine  on  more  accounts  than  one.  In  the  first  place,  it  will 
serve  to  show  how  far  taste,  judgment,  and  ingenuity  will  go  towards  ren- 
dering beautiful  a  situation  in  itself  entirely  destitute  of  beauty  and  natural 
advantages,  and  of  almost  all  the  component  elements  of  the  picturesque; 
for  such,  it  appears,  was  Nonsuch,  previously  to  its  undergoing  the  alter- 
ations introduced  by  the  art  of  the  landscape-gardener.  Secondly,  the  spot 
described  may  be  considered  as  classic  ground,  having  been  the  frequent 
retreat  of  the  late  Thomas  Whately,  Esq.,  author  of  Observations  on 
Modem  Gardening,  and  brother  of  the  then  proprietor.  And,  what  is 
more,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  garden  and  pleasure-ground  was,  in  all 
probability,  the  result  of  his  taste  and  genius ;  for,  I  am  informed,  he  was 
at  his  brother's  right  hand  when  the  improvements  in  the  garden  were  made; 
and  no  doubt  confirmed  with  his  approval,  if  he  did  not  originally  suggest, 
many  of  the  alterations.  The  place,  therefore,  as  described  below,  maybe 
considered,  at  least  in  great  measure,  as  the  work  of  Thomas  Whately,  and 
may  serve  as  a  practical  illustration  of  those  principles  of  the  art,  which  he  has 
so  well  laid  down  in  his  incomparable  treatise  on  Modem  Gardemng.  Let 
it  be  remembered  that  the  following  brief  sketch  applies  to  Nonsuch  as  it 
tcMU,  not  as  it  now  is.  The  property  has  some  years  since  passed  out  of  the 
Whately  family ;  and  the  w'hole  place,  I  am  told,  has  now  und^^ne  an 
entire  cnange  in  the  arrangement  of  its  garden,  plantations,  buildii^^  Stc, 
the  M  house  having  been  willed  down   and  a  large  modem  manaioD, 
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erected  in  its  room  by  the  present  proprietor,  —  Farmer,  Esq.  Not 
being  acquainted,  however,  with  the  seat,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  describe  it^ 
but  shall  leave  to  others  the  task  of  drawing  comparisons  between  its  pr&> 
sent  and  former  appearances,  and  the  respective  merits  of  each. 

Yours,  &e. 
AUetley  Rectory,  April  5.  1831.  W.  T.  Bebi. 


The  great  beauty  of  the  garden  at  Nonsuch  consisted 
in  the  exquisite  taste  displayed,  and  which  created  a  most 
delightfully  interesting  scene  of  great  variety,  without  the 
assistance  of  wood,  water,  undulating  ground,  or  prospect. 
The  place  in  itself,  indeed,  is  really  ugly,  TTie  house  was 
particularly  ill  calculated  for  the  purpose  of  adding  any 
thing  of  interest  to  the  scene :  it  was  a  long,  low,  red  build- 
ing, with  eleven  heavy  sash  windows  in  a  row,  and  the  same 
number  above.  From  the  east  corner  of  this  south  front  a 
high  wall  extended  to  a  considerable  length,  with  a  pigeon- 
house  and  stable  at  the  end.  To  add  to  its  disqualifications, 
it  was  enclosed  within  walls  (courts),  planted  round  with  formal 
rows  of  trees.  These  trees  were  made  to  produce  a  happy 
effect,  by  drawing  the  middle  one  of  one  of  the  rows  forward 
about  50  yards ;  by  which  means  the  line  was  so  effectually 
broken  that  no  one  could  be  brought  to  believe  a  line  had 
ever  existed.  The  same  effect  was  produced  on  the  other 
side  by  planting  shrubs  before  it,  and  towards  the  end 
uniting  it  to  some  other  trees  by  judiciously  scattered  small 
trees.  In  front  of  the  house  was  a  large  lawn,  interrupted 
about  half  way  by  a  chalk  pit;  the  front  of  which  was 
shelved  down,  and  the  back  so  planted  as  to  give  the  effect 
of  beautifully  undulating  ground  in  front,  and  thick  sheltered 
wood  behind.  The  interest  created  by  this  chalk-pit  arose 
in  great  measure  from  the  very  skilful  manner  in  which 
different  channels  were  made  to  fall  into  one  another;  so 
.that  no  slope  was  tame,  but  each  was  so  contrived  as  to  ap- 
pear the  natural  result  of  time  or  old  watercourses.  A 
happy  effect  was  produced  by  the  attention  paid  to  the  tints 
of  the  trees,  \^hich  blended  in  a  delightful  manner.  I  was 
delighted  with  this  beautiful  spot  from  my  childhood ;  and 
can  remember  the  conversations  of  Gilpin*,  Sanxyf,  Park- 
hurst  J,  Masyres$,  and  others,  who  would  stand  upon  the 

*  The  Rev.  William  Gilpin,  of  picturesque  memory. 

f  An  eminent  surgeon,  the  Astley  Cooper  of  his  day. 

X  The  Rev.  John  Parkhurst  of  Epsom,  author  of  a  Hebrew  and 
English  Lexicon,  and  of  a  Greek  and  EngUsh  Lexicon  to  the  New  Tes~ 
tament,  &c,  &c. 

§  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  who  lived  at  Reigate;  a  man  of  very  exten- 
sive learning,  particularly  m  the  mathematics. 
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lawn  for  hours,  talking  of  its  various  beauties,  with  my 
father,  who  was  himself  the  greatest  ornament  of  the  scene. 
The  bourne*,  which  rose  in  the  chalk-pit,  was  connected 
with  one  three  miles  off  on  one  side  at  Epsom,  and  another 
two  miles  off  on  the  other  side  at  Lower  Cheam ;  the  water 
rose  after  a  wet  season :  I  remember  to  have  seen  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  water  in  the  pit  twice  in  my  life ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  we  considered  a  great  misfortune,  as  it 
converted  the  hollow  into  a  pond.  T.  W. 


Art.  IV.     Outlines  of  a  Plan  for  the  Formation  of  a  Classical 

Garden.    By  Mr.  J.  Main,  A.L.S. 

Sir, 

Britain  ranks  high  in  the  scale  of  nations ;  and  not  more 
for  her  power  and  commerce,  than  for  her  exertions  in  the 
advancement  of  every  art  and  science,  within  these  last  fifty 
years. 

Architecture  has.  raised,  and  is  raising,  monuments  which 
will  remain  for  the  admiration  of  ages ;  sculpture,  painting, 
and  all  the  liberal  arts,  are  advancing  in  rapid  progression. 
The  stupendous  national  undertakings  to  promote  the  con- 
venience, the  safety,  and  the  comforts  of  society,  and  the 
noble  institutions  for  the  advancement  of  every  kind  of  use- 
ful and  elegant  knowledge,  merit  the  applause,  and  receive 
the  eulogies,  of  surrounding  nations.  Nothing  seems  too 
great  or  expensive  for  the  genius  and  aflSuence  of  the  empire 
to  accomplish ;  and  nothing  which  can  add  to  its  fame  or  its 
splendour  is  neglected  from  indifference,  or  forgotten  from 
want  of  public  spirit. 

But,  among  these  astonishing  works  of  national  aggrandise- 
ment, one  thing  has  not  yet  been  taken  up  with  that  ardour 
it  deserves,  nor  on  the  comprehensive  scale  of  execution  of 
which  it  is  capable ;  namely,  the  formation  of  what  may  be 
called  a  Classical  Garden.  For,  notwithstanding  this  art 
has  received  the  attention  of  the  wisest  heads,  and  engrossed 
the  cares  of  the  brightest  and  most  rational  among  man- 
kind; and  though  the  utile  dulci  of  the  ancients  has  been 
eminently  displayed  in  many  instances  around  the  palaces  of 
the  princes  and  noblemen  of  the  European  world,  during  the 
last  century ;  yet  these  gardens,  whether  an  appendage  to  a 
palace,  the  requisite  accompaniment  of  a  country  seat,  or  the 

*  An  occasional  spring,  which  flowed  only  at  distant  and  uncertain 
periods. 
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ornament  of  a  villa,  partake,  for  the  most  part,  of  the  same 
mixed  character,  differing  only  in  extent:  and  admitting  that 
in  all  private  gardens  this  must  necessarily  be  so,  still,  even 
in  botanical  collections,  is  there  to  be  seen  any  other  arrange- 
ment than  what  the  climate  of  this  country  imposes,  or  what . 
the  peculiar  nature  of  some  plants  requires? 

A  systematic  arrangement  of  plants,  whether  on  the  Lin- 
nean,  or  according  to  the  Jussieuean  or  natural  orders,, 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  made ;  because  of  the  almost 
infinite  numbers  included  in  the  genera,  species,  and  varie- 
ties of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  their  various  habitations,, 
and  natural  differences.  But  to  approach  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  a  natural  classification,  our  collections,  whether  for. 
the  amusement  of  the  amateur,  the  information  of  the  stu- 
dent, or  for  what  is  most  essential  of  all^  the  rural  economist, 
should  be  so  arranged  as  to  juxta-positioq,  that  the  spectator 
may  not  only  see  the  variety  and  beauty  of  vegetable  pro- 
ductions, but  also,  at  the  same  time,  their  natural  stations  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.  To  accomplish  such  an  object  as  this, 
would  certainly  be  worthy  of  the  taste,  the  wealth,  and  the 
refinement  of  the  age. 

It  is  true,  all  gardens  cannot  be  so  laid  out ;  but,  in  what 
may  be  called  national  gardens  (such  as  have  been  and  dre 
now  forming  in  different  parts  of  this  country),  sueh  a  plan 
should  be  adopted  as  would  bestow  upon  them  a  classical 
character.  To  accomplish  this,  the  fc^owing  ideas  are 
thrown  out :  — 

Granting  that  a  choice  of  site  and  aspect  is  obtained,  let 
the  form  of  a  parallelogram  (its  longest  sides  &cing  nearly 
^  S.  S.  E.)  containing  from  six  to  eight  acres  be  fixed  on.  • 
Let  this  be  divided  longitudinally  and  equally ;  then  divide 
the  whole  transversely  into  five  unequal,  or  geographical 
subdivisions,  representing  the  five  zones  of  the  terraqueous 
globe.  The  arctic  and  antarctic  may  be  but  narrow  slips : 
the  torrid  or  centre  subdivision  may  be  not  less  than  150 
yards ;  and  what  remains  on  each  side  of  this  will  answer  to 
the  north  and  south  temperate  zones.  These  will  form  the 
habitations  of  all  vegetables  which  have  been  or  may  be  col- 
lected from  every  part  of  the  world. 

Let  the  most  northerly  grand  division  of  the  ground  be 
appropriated  as  the  botanical  part;  along  the  middle  of  this, 
let  the  principal  walk,  terminated  by  the  grand  entrances,  be 
laid  out.  Beginning  at  the  western  entrance,  pass  through 
an  arch  of  rustic  rockwork,  formed  of  the  native  rock  of  the 
arctic  circle,  or  fi-om  as  near  to  it  as  can  be  brought  home 
by  the  northern  whalers.     In  the  interstices  of  this  structure 
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let  every  plant  indigenous  to  the  hyperborean  shores  be 
planted :  the  various  lichens,  mosses,  &c. :  organic  remains^ 
whether  fossil  or  not,  may  be  added  as  part  of,  or  fixed  on,  the 
exterior ;  such  as  whale  bones,  testacea,  horns  of  the  elk,  &c. 
A  thickly  planted  row  of  the  Plnus  -^f  bies,  or  of  the  Scottish 
pine,  may  be  the  line  of  division  between  this  and  the  next 
subdivision,  answering  to  the  northern  side  of  the  north 
temperate  zone ;  and  here,  on  each  side  of  the  walk,  let 
there  be  planted  in  amphitheatrical  order,  the  trees,  shrubs, 
and  herbs  natives  of  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  world. 
This  order  of  planting  and  arrangement  must  be  continued 
throughout  the  whole  length  of  the  garden,  with  this  ob^ 
servance,  that,  in  order  to  produce  variety,  the  turf  on  each 
side  of  the  walk  must  be  carried,  in  irregular  sinuations,  into 
the  planted  grmmd  on  either  side,  and  on  which,  at  proper 
intervals,  may  be  planted  the  most  conspicuous,  useful,  or 
beautiful  specimens  of  indigenous  plants  of  the  correspond- 
ing latitudes.  Proceeding  eastward,  and  approaching  the 
eastern  side  of  this  subdivision,  its  native  plants  will  re- 
quire a  glass  case  to  preserve  them  during  the  rigours  of 
our  winter.  Here  let  us  enter  a  Gothic  conservatory,  of 
such  amplitude  as  will  agree  with  the  general  extent  of  the 
garden,  and  suffice  to  contain  the  best  of  the  plants  which 
usually  require  a  place  in  our  green-houses*  This  build- 
ing must,  in  its  span,  include  the  principal  walk :  its  struc* 
ture  is,  perhaps,  of  all  others,  the  most  suitable,  from  the 
facility  it  affords  of  arranging  the  glazed  lights,  its  but- 
tresses with  their  pinnacles  as  uprights,  the  flying  buttresses 
as  rafters,  to  support  (assisted  by  interior  columns)  the  mid- 
dle or  highest  part  of  the  roofs ;  two  or  three  of  the  but- 
tresses behind  doing  the  office  of  chimneys.  This  erection^ 
whether  when  the  lights  are  on  in  winter,  or  when  off  in 
summer,  will  always  present  a  pleasing  architectural  object. 

Leaving  this  conservatory,  and  at  the  distance  of  a  few 
yards  from  it,  we  may  pass  through  a  Grecian  arch,  flanked 
by  a  barrier  of  rockwork,  formed  of  geological  specimens 
from  the  latitudes  of  from  20°  to  23**  north.  This  arch  may 
be  enriched  and  made  interesting  by  a  display  of  sculpture, 
emblematical  figures,  costumes,  &c.,  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Greece,  Persia,  and  northern  India :  the  ends  of  the  barrier 
mw  be  concealed  among  the  shrubs  and  trees  at  each  end. 

We  next  enter  the  central  subdivision,  intended  for  plants 
of  the  torrid  zone ;  and  here,  from  a  luxuriant  thicket  of 
evergreen  trees  and  shrubs,  let  the  mosque  with  its  ample 
dome  swell  into  the  sky,  surrounded  by  its  corridor,  oma^ 
mented  by  its  minarets,  and  backed  by  a  pyramid  to  do  the 
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humble  office  of  a  chimney.  Such  a  building  will  be  a 
characteristic  receptacle  for  the  lofty  palm,  the  magnificent 
plantain,  and  all  the  other  vegetable  children  of  the  sun. 
Its  dimensions  should  be  sufficiently  roomy  to  allow  a  weH 
selected  collection  of  the  most  beautiful  and  curious  tropical 
fi*uits  and  flowers,  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  perfection.  A 
great  command  of  artificial  heat  will  be  requisite,  but  not 
more  than  can  easily  be  obtained  fix)m  well  constructed  fiues^ 
and  the  newly  invented  modes  of  heating  by  hot  water,  sup- 
plying heated  air,  whether  moist  or  dry.  The  space  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the  building  should  partake  of  its  semi- 
circular sweep,  having  a  basin  and  jet  d'eau  in  the  centre  $ 
and,  in  the  summer  months,  should  be  fui*nished  with  every 
plant  and  object  occurring  witliin  the  tropics ;  the  vestiges 
of  Egyptian  and  Arabic  ruins,  embedded  in  banks  of  sand, 
&c.  Evergreens  only  should  have  place  in  this  portion  of 
the  garden ;  and,  instead  of  tropical  forest  trees,  those  of 
America  and  Europe  must  be  substituted.  The  tallest  of 
the  pine  and  cedar  tribe  must  form  the  back  ground,  and 
diey  should  be  kept  pruned  up,  to  form  palm-like  heads,  to 
associate  in  character  with  the  building. 

From  this  subdivision  we  pass  through  its  eastern  bound<- 
ary,  and  under  a  piece  of  mascmry,  representing  an  ancient 
aqueduct  or  some  other  piece  of  Oriental  architecture,  em- 
bossed with  sculpture,  or  marked  with  hieroglyphics,  and 
then  enter  on  the  confines  of  the  southern  temperate  zone: 
and  here,  passing  for  a  little  way  through  the  hardiest  plants 
found  in  either  clime,  we  approach  the  next  building,  whidi 
may  be  a  Chinese  conservatory.  Its  structure,  ornaments, 
colouring,  and  its  beautiful  plants  both  within  and  without^ 
wholly  Chinese ;  a  pagoda  at  each  corner  behind,  serving  as 
chimneys,  will  mark  its  character,  and  enrich  the  scene.  This 
building,  like  the  others,  also  spans  the  leading  walk,  and 
may  be  of  corresponding  length  to  the  other  conservatory 
already  described.  In  this,  not  only  Chinese  shrubs,  but 
also  trees  which  are^ually  beautiful,  may  be  brought  to  a 
perfection  never  yet  seen  in  this  country. 

Leaving  th^  Chinese  conservatory,  and  proceeding  onwards, 
we  may  see  the  hardy  plants  of  the  southern  temperate  zone 
disposed  according  to  their  respective  latitudes  (those  of 
South  America,  Southern  Africa,  and  Australia,  many  of  them 
not  yet  naturalised,  forming  the  easterncoUection) ;  and  then, 
passing  a  line  of  pines,  enter  the  region  of  the  antarctic 
circle,  which  may  be  similarly  furnished  with  a  rockwork 
entrance,  and  hardy  plants,  &c.,  as  is  the  entrance  at  the 
opposite  end ;  as  it  is  likely  that  no  plants,  nor  even  geological 
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specimens,  have  yet  been  procured  from   that  unexplored 
quarter. 

To  complete  the  number  of  requisite  buildings,  and  con- 
centrate all  the  exotic  vegetable  beauties,  an  orangery  of 
light  Grecian  architecture  &cing  the  Gothic  conservatory  on 
the  one  side,  and  an  ornamental  green-house  for  South  African 
and  Australian  plants,  facing  the  Chinese  conservatory  on 
the  other,  would  be  necessary;  these,  together,  would  con- 
tain a  collection  sufficient  for  every  purpose  required  in  such 
an  establishment. 

Along  and  within  the  northern  wall  or  boundary,  which 
should  be  concealed  by  a  thickly  planted  shrubbery,  an 
avenue  the  whole  length  should  be  planted :  this,  when  pro- 
perly gravelled,  would  be  a  most  agreeable  mall,  or  pro- 
menade, for  meditation  or  exercise,  in  the  summer  months. 

Basins  of  water  warmed  by  the  flues  should  be  made  in 
each  of  the  houses ;  as  well  as  iij  different  parts  of  the  sub- 
divisions, for  the  reception  of  aquatic  plants ;  many  of  which 
are  extremely  curious  and  beautifuL 

The  other  or  most  southerly  grand  division  of  the  garden 
is  intended  for  the  cultivation  and  display  of  all  plants  fit 
for  the  use  of  man  or  beast;  viz.,  fruits,  grain,  pulse,  herbs, 
and  roots,  whether  for  the  use  of  the  apothecaiy,  the  cook, 
the  confectioner,  or  the  dyer;  together  with  the  artificial 
modes  and  means  of  forcing  fruits,  &c. :  and  though  the 
whole  of  this  department  might  be  dispensed  with  in  a  gar- 
den attached  to  a  university,  yet  in  a  national  establishment 
it  should,  as  being  the  most  useful,  be  arranged  and  con- 
ducted on  the  most  ample  and  judicious  practical  processes ; 
not  only  for  perfecting  our  practice,  and  the  stock  of  our 
kitchen-gardens  and  orchards,  but  also  for  ascertaining  the 
most  valuable,  and  introducing  new  varieties,  for  the  im- 
provement of  our  present  collections. 

Should  such  a  garden  as  this,  which  is  capable  of  re- 
ceiving much  more  embellishment  than  is  here  noticed,  be 
carried  into  execution,  how  amusing  would  be  a  visit  to,  or 
walk  through,  this  living  panorama  of  plants,  this  varied 
assemblage  of  vegetation !  To  the  naturalist,  how  delight- 
ful; to  the  artist,  how  useful;  to  the  botanist,  how  con- 
venient; to  the  amateur,  how  interesting!  and  the  man  of 
business,  where  could  he  find  such  a  retreat  for  rational 
and  pleasing  recreation  ? 

I  am,  Su*,  &c. 
Chelsea^  April,  1829,  James  Main. 
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Art.  V.  On  the  Food  of  Plants,  and  on  training  Fruit  Trees. 
By  Joseph  Hayward,  Esq.,  Author  of  "  The  Science  of  Hor- 
ticulture," "  The  Science  of  Agriculture,"  and  other  Works. 

Sir, 

In  my  last  (Vol.  V.  p.  394.)  I  endeavoured  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  your  readers  to  the  important  object  of  establishing  the 
practice  of  gardening  on  the  tried  principles  of  science.  It  is 
evident  that  clear  definitions  are  the  fountains  of  science ;  and 
to  show  that  nothing  can  be  more  opposed  to  the  establish- 
ment of  science  than  the  incongruous  use  of  undefinable  terms, 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  confusion  occasioned  by  the  use  of 
the  term  manure.  To  avoid  this,  in  my  first  essay  on  the  food 
of  plants,  I  explained  the  means  by  v^rhich  chemists  had  come 
to  the  conclusion,  that  the  pabulum  or  nutritive  principle 
does  not  necessarily  form  a  part  of  the  earth,  but  is  a  sub- 
stance v^rhich  may  be  abstracted  from  it,  or  imparted  to  it,  by 
the  agency  of  the  vegetable  and  animal  part  of  the  world ; 
and  which  substance  is  called  carbon :  and,  as  it  is  knovni 
that  without  some  other  active  principle  in  nature  carboa 
is  often  inert,  I  explained  the  objections  which  led  me  to 
conclude  that  alkaline  salts,  or  their  bases,  form  the  active 
principle.  I  will  now,  with  your  leave,  explain  some  other 
conclusions  which  I  have  come  to,  from  the  observations  I 
have  made  on  the  effects  of  the  quantity  and  quality  of  food 
consumed  by  plants. 

From  the  little  that  has  been  understood  of  the  science, 
many  of  the  most  common  terms  used  in  horticulture  are  vague 
and  uncertain,  and  the  terminology  is  altogether  inadequate 
to  the  explanation  of  our  ideas.  We  are  therefore  obliged 
to  resort  to  analogies,  and  to  the  use  of  those  terms  that  in  a 
strict  sense  may  be  applicable  to  animals  only :  thus,  when 
speaking  of  the  food  of  animals,  we  mean  solids,  as  we  know 
that  they  require  drink  besides ;  and,  as  plants  cannot  take 
any  thing  into  their  bodies  but  liquids,  the  term  food  may 
appear  inapplicable,  yet  by  no  other  familiar  term  can  we 
convey  an  idea  of  the  substance  by  which  the  nutritive  prin- 
ciple is  to  be  conveyed.  It  may  be  said  that  the  food  of 
animals  cannot  be  nutritive  until  digested  in  the  stomach ;  and 
that  plants  have  not  stomachs  for  the  reception  or  digestion 
of  solids.  True  ;  but  as  plants  are  stationary,  and  compelled 
to  receive  their  food  through  the  agency  of  the  earth,  we  may 
consider  the  earth  as  performing  the  office  of  the  stomach 
for  plants.  As  the  food  of  plants,  from  whatever  substances 
derived,  must  be  reduced  to  a  soluble  state,  and  duly  blended 
and  diluted  with  water ;  and  as  the  reduction  and  preparation 
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must  be  conducted  on  or  in  the  earth,  we  may  consider  these 
operations  as  analogous  to  digestion :  and  just  as  the  earth  pos- 
sesses the  requisite  qualities  for  digesting  and  distributing  the 
carbonaceous  matter,  or  the  food  supplied,  it  will  prove  more 
or  less  adapted  to  the  support  of  vegetables.  The  digestive 
powers  of  the  earth  must  depend  upon  its  chemical  qualities, 
end  its  distributive  powers  on  its  mechanical  texture.  Thus, 
calcareous  earths  have  great  influence  in  modifying  the  de- 
composition and  recomposition  of  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances ;  and  the  mechanical  texture  of  the  soil,  as  it  admits 
or  obstructs  an  equal  and  free  distribution  of  water,  must 
also  very  much  influence  the  growth  of  vegetables. 

Pursuing  our  comparisons,  then;  as  we  know  that  the  health, 
vigour,  and  prolificness  of  animals  depend  as  much  upcm  the 
^quality  and  proper  digestion  of  their  food  as  upon  the  quan- 
4ity,  and  upon  the  proper  adaptation  of  their  lodging,  and  the 
^climate  which  they  are  doomed  to  occupy,  so  we  find  it  to  be 
the  same  with  vegetables :  and,  as  the  success  ot*  the  gra«ier 
and  breeder  depends  upon  the  skill  with  which  the  food  is 
selected  and  administered  to  his  animals,  the  clean  state  of 
their  lodgings,  and  the  purity  of  the  air  in  which  they  are 
kept,  so  must  that  of  the  gardener  with  his  plants.    It  is  well 
known,  that  if  an  animal  which  has  been  living  on  a  poor  and 
meagre  diet  is  suddenly  supplied  with  an  excess  of  highly 
stimulating  food,  the  dangerous  disorder  called  a  surfeit,  and 
all  its  consequences,  will  follow;  and  such  will  always  be 
the  case  with  vegetables :  for  whenever  water  containing  a 
iarge  portion  of  putrefying  matter,  from  whatever  source  de- 
rived, stagnates  about  the  roots  of  a  plant,  it  will  produce 
gum,  canker,  morbid  exudation,  blotched  and  blistered  leaves 
and  shoots,  fungus,  &c. ;  and  a  quantity  of  putrefying  animal 
matter  being  placed  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants,  and 
holding  water  in  a  stagnant  state,  vrill  produce  the  same  effects. 
It  is  believed  by  some,  that  those  diseases  are  merely  local ; 
but  tliis  is  a  mistake.     Local  injuries  may  facilitate  and  deter- 
mine the  £^pearance  of  disease;  but  as  the  same  kind  of 
wound  which  will  create  inflammation,  disease,  and  death,  in 
one  animal,  may  be  inflicted  on  another  without  any  such 
injurious  consequences,  so  it  is  with  plants.     A  plant  in  a 
healthy  state  may  be  wounded  with  impunity ;  whereas  the 
slightest  bruise  in  one  in  an  unhealthy  state  will  immediately 
putrefy,  and  produce  a  corrosive  ulcer.     But,  whether  these 
comparisons  be  admitted  as  just  or  not,  the  causes  and  effects, 
as  explained,  are  found  to  be  true,  by  the  practical  demon- 
strations of  actual  and  repeated  experience  and  observation. 
If  any  persons  entertain  any  doubt  of  the  facts,  let  them 
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examine  fairly  any  plant  that  is  thus  diseased,  and  their  doubts 
must  be  removed ;  or  let  them  establish  the  cause  as  described 
with  any  healthy  plant,  and  they  will  not  be  deceived  by  the 
effect. 

We  may  also  carry  our  comparisons  still  farther.  It  is 
well  known  that  animals  which  are  fat,  gross,  and  bloated,  are 
never  safe  and  certain  breeders ;  and  that  is  the  case  with 
plants,  and  with  parts  of  plants.  A  double  blossom,  or. a  large 
quantity  of  leaves  and  stalks  that  are  blistered,  bloated,  and 
cankered,  in  a  plant,  is  tantamount  to  a  fat,  gross,  and  bloated 
animal ;  and  every  observant  gardener  may  know  that  such 
plants  are  never  prolific  or  fruitful.  Cucumbers  and  melons, 
as  they  are  commonly  grown,  bring  but  a  very  small  porticm 
of  the  fruit  they  show  to  maturity ;  and  the  cause  is,  their  being 
planted  upon  beds  of  dung.  If  a  covering  of  slates,  tiles, 
stones,  or  boards,  with  their  joints  cemented,  be  placed  between 
the  dung  and  the  earth,  and  the  earth  be  a  well  decomposed 
^nd  purified  soil  in  which  the  plants  are  to  grow,  more  than 
double  the  quantity  of  fruit  may  be  produced,  under  the  same 
lights,  than  by  the  common  mode.  The  same  principle  ex- 
tends to  almost  all  plants ;  the  production  of  a  large  quantity 
of  stalk,  branches,  and  leaves,  and  the  production  of  flowers 
and  fruit,  are  seldom  found  at  the  same  time. 

As  a  due  provision  of  the  elements  of  v^etation  is  made 
by  nature,  so  is  the  combination  and  action  or  those  elements, 
in  their  progress  from  cause  to  effect,  grounded  and  deter- 
mined by  certain  laws  of  nature.  Having  then  informed  our- 
selves what  the  elements  are  which  nourish  and  sustain  plants, 
we  must  next  acquire  a  knowledge  of  those  laws  of  nature,  as 
without  this  we  cannot  exert  any  beneficial  influence  over  the 
growth  and  production  of  plants. 

I  have  explained  and  arranged  those  laws  which  I  consider 
to  be  immutable,  in  determining  the  gi*owth  and  productions 
of  plants,  in  eight  divisions :  one  of  which  is,  that  no  plant 
can  produce  blossoms  or  fruit,  until  it  has  made  a  certain  pro- 
gress in  its  growth,  and  acquired  a  surface  of  stalk,  branches, 
and  leaves,  duly  proportioned  to  the  food  it  consumes;  and 
another,  that  the  flow  of  sap  in  all  erect-growing  plants  is 
vertical,  or  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the  natural  flow  of 
water.  Thus,  as  water,  when  passing  through  a  ramification 
of  vessels,  will  make  its  way  into  the  lowermost  first,  and  press 
the  most  on  the  nearest  downward  openings,  to  make  its  exit ; 
so  will  the  sap  of  a  tree  make  its  way  to  the  uppermost  branch, 
and  press  the  hardest  against  the  nearest  upward  bud  or  open-  , 
ing,  to  make  its  exit  in  the  formation  of  fresh  branches :  in  other 
words,as  water  is  impelled  bygrayit9,tiQn,  thesi^pof  erect-|;row* 
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ing  trees  is  impelled  by  some  power  that  is  quite  the  reverse. 
We  know,  such  are  the  powers  and  resources  of  nature,  that 
it  is  not. in  the  power  of  mankind  wholly  to  prevent  her  attain- 
ing her  ends ;  were  it  otherwise,  and  were  the  obstructing  ofher 
laws  to  divert  her  from  her  purpose,  a  gardener  who  cuts  his 
trees  after  the  common  manner  could  have  little  right  to  ex- 
pect a  crop  of  fruit :  but,  although  a  crop  of  fruit  can  be  some- 
times obtained  by  cutting  and  slashing  at  random,  who  but  a 
tasteless  and  graceless  ignoramus  would  prefer  such  a  mode  to 
observing  the  laws  of  nature,  and  regulating  all  his  movements 
conformably  to  the  rules  of  order,  and  thus  to  assist  his  trees  in 
assuming  those  forms  of  elegant  symmetry  which  are  pointed 
out  by  nature  ?  Although  I  have  exhibited  trees  trained  in 
conformity  to  those  laws,  and  of  such  figures  or  forms  as  have 
excited  the  admiration  of  all  who  saw  them,  and  explained 
the  principles  and  described  the  manner  of  doing  so,  it  appears 
that  very  few  have  followed  my  example.  Why  they  have 
not,  those  who  have  seen  and  yet  neglected  my  plans  can 
best  tell. 

I  have  noticed  in  your  Magazine  some  plans  of  what  is 
called  the  reverse  training,  and  particularly  of  some  pear 
trees  in  the  Chiswick  gardens.  It  is  evidently  a  simple  and 
easy  matter  to  train  a  tree  in  this  manner  for  a  year  or  two  ; 
but  unless  the  orderly  rules  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  nature, 
which  I  have  explained,  be  observed,  the  trees  trained  in  this 
manner  will  not  be  more  prolific,  and  they  will  assume  a  mui^b 
more  disorderly  appearance,  than  if  left  to  the  course  of  nature. 
By  those  laws,  if  a  branch  that  is  growing  in  a  vertical  position 
be  reversed,  the  sap  will  no  longer  flow  into  it  in  the  same 
quantity ;  and  as  reducing  the  sap  to  the  proportion  of  the 
leaves,  &c.,  must  be  tantamount  to  increasing  the  surface  of 
leaves,  &c.,  in  proportion  to  the  sap,  the  branch  will  fructify. 
But,  as  by  the  same  laws  the  sap  will  force  its  way  through 

the  uppermost  buds  at  the  base,  and  there  form 
the  strongest  branches  in  an  erect  position,  these 
will  grow  up  and  intermingle  with  the  others 
above  them ;  and  therefore,  unless  the  orderly 
rules  pointed  out  by  the  laws  of  nature  be  ob- 
served, a  greater  confusion  and  disorder  will  be 
produced  than  if  the  tree  had  not  been  trained 
at  all. 

By  the  following  plan,  it  must  be  obvious,  all 
tne  good  effects  of  this  mode  of  training  may  be 
obtained,  and  all  the  evil  avoided.  Suppose  a 
plant  to  be  obtained  with  four  or  five  strong 
shoots  of  S  ft.  or  4j  ft.  long,  on  a  stem  of  4  ft.  or 
'e  high  (J^*76*)>  theu  let  a  sijiaU  hoop  be  bent  round 
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the  bottom  of  the  trunk,  and  all  the  branches  bent  regularly 
down,  and  affixed  to  the  hoop  (/^.  77-) ;  the 
consequences  will  be  as  before  explained.  As  t 
several  of  the  uppermost  buds  on  the  base  of  \  1 
each  branch  will  probably  throw  out  strong  *■■, 
wood  shoots,  one  of  them  that  is  placed  in  the 
best  situation  to  admit  of  being  bent  down  to 
supply  the  place  of  the  parent  branch  when 
worn  out,  should  be  selected,  and  all  the  rest 
rubbed  off  close ;  and  as  the  shoot  that  is  left  _- 
will  grow  large  and  strong,  in  order  that  it  may 
be  better  adapted  for  bending,  It  should,  as  soon  as  it  is  5  in. 
or  6  in.  long,  be  brought  gently  down,  and 
affixed  to  the  old  branch  {&.78.afl  marking  the 
t  young  shoot  tied  down).  Trained  in  this  maa- 
}  ner,  whenever  it  may  be  found  necessaj-y  to  cut 
'  out  the  old  branches,  these,  by  a  half  twist,  may 
be  brought  down  without  danger  of  breaking, 
and  the  bend  will  be  less  abrupt  and  unsightly. 
•By  the  same  rules,  trees  may  be  trained  in  the 
same  manner,  with  two  or  more  tiers.  (^.  79.) 
.  It  may  be  observed,  that  the  success  of  this 
mode  of  training,  as  well  as  of  the  others  which 
I  have  explained,  depends  upon  due  attendon 
being  paid  to  the  disbudding,  or  rubbing  oiF 
useless  shoots,  in  the  spring  ;  and  taking  due 
care  of  those  which  are  intended  either  to 
carry  on  and  extend  the  tree,  or  to  succeed 
and  occupy  the  place  of  the  old  bearers.  This 
mode  of  training  will  be  found  extremely  weU 
adapted  to  apple  trees  on  paradise  stocks, 
pear  trees  on  quince  stocks,  cherry  trees,  &c.  ^ 
and  also  to  peach  trees  in  pots :  and  it  is  a  most 
economical  mode,  as  it  requires  no  stakes. 

I  am,  Su',  yours,  &c. 


Art.  VI.  Remarig  on  the  Slate  in  which  various  Plants  from 
European  Nurseries  viere  rec^ved  in  America.  By  Jesse  Bubl, 
Esq.,  C.M.H.S. 

Sir, 
Haviwg  recently  received  trees,  graib,  &c.,  from  several 

European  nurseries  and  amateurs,  I  wish  to  communicate 
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through  your  Magazine,  which  I  presume  is  perused  by  all 
of  the  trade,  some  remarks  as  to  the  quality  aud  coudition  of 
the  articles  received,  for  the  benefit  oi  the  parties  concerned 
and  of  the  public  generally. 

Two  hundred  pears  from  M.  Noisette,  Paris,  pretty  well 
packed  in  moss  and  straw.  Plants  tolerably  healthy,  but  all 
worked  on  quince  stocks ;  a  serious  objection  in  this  climate, 
where  the  quince  is  short-lived  and  subject  to  disease.  Several 
bales,  imported  in  the  same  ship,  from  other  French  nurseries, 
were  in  wretched  condition,  packed  only  in  straw,  many  of  the 
bands  broken,  the  roots  bared  and  dry,  and  the  plants  without 
indication  of  remaining  vitality. 

Sixty  roses  from  M.  Noisette.  Wrote  for  new  hardy  varie- 
ties ;  received  half  tree  and  half  green-house  roses,  all  well 
packed  in  moss.  The  first  handsome  plants,  but  doubtful 
whether  they  will  withstand  the  severity  of  our  winters.  The 
Chinese  mostly  weak  plants,  some  but  imperfectly  rooted  and 
recent  layers ;  too  small  to  bear  close  packing  and  long  trans- 
portation ;  some  dead,  and  others  sickly. 

Twelve  grapes,  and  forty  georginas,  from  Charlwood,  Lon- 
don, well  packed  in  moss  and  basket ;  in  excellent  condition ; 
the  georginas  charged  at  45. 

Fifty  roses  from  Charlwood.  Grower  not  known ;  came  in 
good  order,  but  plants  shamefully  bad ;  most  of  them  merely 
budded,  and  of  a  feeble  year's  growth.  Our  great  reliance, 
in  roses  imported,  is  on  healthy  strong  roots  of  the  varieties 
charged,  which  may  send  up  shoots,  the  tops  being  often 
injured  or  killed ;  but  when  we  find  that  we  have  got  merely 
a  budded  twig  upon  a  common  stock,  and  that  the  chances 
are  about  equal  whether  this  twig  lives  or  dies,  our  disappoint- 
ment and  mortification  are  great,  and  we  feel  that  we  have 
been  imposed  upon. 

Fifty  roses  from  Loddiges.  Tolerable  plants,  and  in  good 
condition:  but  we  have  particularly  to  complain  that  the 
finest  rose  in  the  collection  (the  Belle  Alliance,  and  for  which 
we  paid  Is,  6d,)  was  merely  a  small  twig,  budded  30  in.  from 
the  ground,  nearly  broken  off,  and  to  appearance  irreclaimably 
lost. 

Grafts  from  the  London  Horticultural  Society's  garden; 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bree  of  Coventry;  from  Young,  Epsom; 
from  Ronalds,  Brentford;  and  from  M.  Saul,  Lancashire; 
all  packed  by  Mr.  Saul  in  clay ;  came  in  very  good  condition. 

Forty-two  apple  and  pear  trees  from  B.  Saunders,  Island 
of  Jersey,  came  to  hand  May  10.  and  yet  in  fine  condition; 
packed  in  moss  and  straw,  and  boxed.  The  only  fault  was 
in  putting  moss  among  the  branches,  instead  of  ^nfining  it  to 
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the  roots ;  in  consequence  of  which,  some  of  the  limbs  were 
dead. 

Trees  and  plants  sent  from  Europe  to  America  are,  in 
ordinary  cases,  from  fifty  to  sixty  days  out  of  the  ground,  and 
are  exposed  to  the  weather  before  and  after  being  on  board 
ship.  They  should  be  so  packed  as  to  preserve  a  degree  of 
moisture  to  the  roots,  and  to  prevent,  from  careless  handling 
or  ordinary  casualty,  the  exposure  of  these  to  the  weather. 
These  objects  may  be  effected  by  a  free  use  of  moss  about  the 
roots,  which  should  be  compactly  interlaid,  the  bundles  well 
tied  and  covered  with  straw  and  mats,  or  boxed,  with  occa- 
sional holes  for  the  circulation  of  air.  The  moss  employed 
should  be  but  slightly  moist,  and  for  georginas  and  other  herb- 
aceous plants  perfectly  dry.  Budded  roses,  weak  plants,  and 
recent  layers  should  not  be  sent,  except  by  request,  as  they 
seldom  survive  the  voyage ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  grower's 
name  were  in  every  case  to  accompany  his  plants.  It  would 
be  a  recommendation  to  the  fair  dealer,  and  a  salutary  guard 
against  imposition.  Yours,  &c. 

J.  BUEL. 

Albany,  Nem  York,  Mat/ 11.  1831. 


Art.  VII.    An  Essay  on  Rockwork  in  Garden  Scenery. 

By  S.  T.  P. 

The  use  of  rockwork  in  gardens  may  either  be  as  a  distinct 
feature ;  as  a  situation  for  cultivating  certain  plants ;  as  a  screen 
for  concealing  objects  ;  or  for  two,  or  more,  or  all  of  these  pur- 
poses combined.  As  the  expense  of  collecting  large  stones  is 
considerable,  rockworks,  in  general,  are  made  on  too  small  a 
scale,  and  more  resemble  heaps  of  stones,  with  the  interstices 
filled  with  weeds,  than  the  protrusion  from  the  soil  of  a  portion 
of  real  rock,  decorated  with  ornamental  plants.  In  a  grand 
place,  every  thing  ought  to  be  on  a  grand  scale;  and  few 
objects  produce  a  more  striking  effect  than  immense  masses  of 
stone,  piled  together  in  such  a  way  as  at  once  to  give  a  par- 
ticular character  of  rocky  mass,  and  to  form  a  proper  nidus 
for  valuable  plants. 

The  grand  difficulty  in  rockwork  is  to  form  and  maintain 
a  particular  character  or  style  in  the  disposition  of  the  masses ; 
and  the  only  way  to  conquer  this  difficulty  is  to  observe  the 
manner  in  which  masses  of  rock  are  disposed  in  nature,  or 
rather  in  such  natural  scenes  as  are  admired  by  men  of  taste, 
•and  especially  by  painters.     And  here  the  study  of  geology 
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will  materially  assist  both  the  painter  and  gardener.  The 
geologist  knows  that  particular  species  of  rocks  are  found 
disposed  in  particular  layers,  and  display  certain  characters, 
both  of  horizontal  and  vertical  lines,  which  distinguish  them. 
Where  no  prevailing  disposition  or  tendency  of  the  lines 
exists,  there  will  certainly  be  no  great  beauty  of  character. 
A  number  of  large  fi-agments  of  rock  thrown  indiscriminately 
or  even  distributed  carefully  over  a  surface,  whether  that  sur- 
face be  even  or  irregular,  will  not  give  the  idea  of  a  rock.  For 
this  purpose,  there  must  be  a  continuation  of  solid  mass ;  and 
that  the  mass  may  be  grand,  it  must  be  considerable,  and  the 
prevailing  lines  straight,  and  in  general  oblique  to  the  horizon. 

A  few  hours'  study  in  a  rocky  country,  or  along  the  rocky 
banks  of  a  river,  by  a  person  who  has  been  accustomed  to 
sketch  from  nature,  will  do  more  towards  giving  him  correct 
ideas  on  the  formation  of  rockwork  than  a  volume  of  words. 
Without  this  study  of  nature  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  a  gar- 
dener to  have  a  just  feeling  of  the  effect  of  lines ;  and  this  is 
the  grand  reason  why,  in  garden  rockworks,  a  combination 
of  fragments,  so  as  to  form  masses  in  imitation  of  the  strata 
of  nature,  is  seldom  or  never  attempted.  It  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  see  a  goodly  assemblage  of  large  stones,  and  perhaps 
old  roots  and  trunks  of  trees,  lying  loosely  together  on  a 
mound  of  earth,  as  if  it  were  quite  sufficient  to  have  removed 
the  former  from  the  quarry,  and  collected  the  latter  from  the 
woods ;  but  very  few  gardeners  have  thought  of  imitating  the 
strata  of  the  quarry,  or  those  rocky  precipices  frequently  seen 
in  hilly  countries  and  on  the  banks  of  rivers.  Even  the 
grouping  of  fragments  has  not  been  sufficiently  attended  to. 
If  the  gai'dener,  who  is  about  to  form  a  rockwork,  will  fix  in 
his  own  mind  on  the  style  of  some  abrupt  bank  or  precipice, 
which  he  recollects  to  have  seen  and  admired  in  nature,  and 
keep  that  steadily  in  his  mind's  eye,  he  can  hardly  fail  of  pro- 
ducing something  which  will  strike  and  please :  but,  if  he 
does  not  feel  sufficient  confidence  in  himself,  we  would  recom- 
mend him  to  take  the  advice  of  a  landscape-painter  who  has 
been  accustomed  to  rocky  countries.  Of  all  men  that  we 
know,  the  fittest  for  this  purpose  is,  or  was  some  twenty  years 
ago,  Mr.  Nasmyth  of  Edinburgh. 

London,  Feb.  7.  1829.  S.  T.  P. 

The  hillocks  of  Hints  and  fused  bricks,  usual  in  gardens, 
correspond  so  ill  to  the  terms  "  rock,"  "  rockwork,"  and 
"  rockery,"  that  a  new  term  would  not  be  amiss  for  them. 
Mr.  Maund  remarked  to  this  effect  some  time  since,  in  his 
Botanic   Garden^  and  then  and  there   suggested  the   term 
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^^  Lapideum  '^  as  the  amendment  required.  In  Staffordshire 
and  Cheshire  they  are  often  called  "  stoneries.'  It  is  said 
the  rockery  in  the  Liverpool  botanic  garden  consists  of  an 
assemblage  of  masses  of  real  rock,  brought  off  various  foreign 
stations,  as  the  ballast  of  ships,  by  seafaring  gentlemen  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  that  garden.  ITie  rockery  at  Syon  House  is 
composed  of  numerous  large  blocks  of  granite. — J.  D.forCond. 


Art.  VIII.     On  the  Supporting  of  recently  removed  Trees. 
By  William  Thom,  Esq.,  Surgeon,  Annan. 

Sir, 

Though  the  supporting  of  recently  removed  trees  consti- 
tutes a  very  essential  and  by  far  the  most  difficult  part  of  the 
operation  of  planting,  yet  but  little  is  taught  by  authors  on 
the  subject,  and  still  less  seems  to  have  been  learned  by  ope- 
rators. 

Indeed,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  efficient  or  scientific 
method  of  retaining  recently  transplanted  trees  in  the  erect 
position  is  at  all  known ;  and,  judging  from  the  practice  of  our 
most  experienced  planters,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  con- 
clude that  no  such  knowledge  exists. 

Sir  Henry  Steuart  gives  it  as  his  opinion  {^Planter's  Guide, 
p.  112.)  that  "supports  or  props,  whether  composed  of 
wood,  cordage,  or  any  other  material,  are  of  little  avail  in 
giving  stability."  But  the  substitute  he  recommends  (a  cer- 
tain whimsical  cup*like  embankment  around  the  roots)  has  not 
been  found  to  exert  much  retaining  influence  beyond  the 
precincts  of  Allanton  Park;  and,  even  there,  the  learned 
author  restricts  its  use  to  bushy  trees  with  short  stems  and 
numerous  roots,  and  dissuades  from  attempting  at  all  to  trans- 
plant trees  of  a  different  character. 

Indeed,  our  knowledge  both  as  to  planting  and  propping 
remains  precisely  the  same  as  before  the  learned  bayonet's 
thousand  and  one  entertaining  stories  were  compiled,  or  the 
report  of  the  Highland  Society  on  his  achievements  was 
penned. 

In  removing  the  trees  from  the  old  to  the  new  botanic  gar- 
den at  Edinburgh,  a  very  few  years  ago,  the  experienced  and 
scientific  Mr.  M'Nab  had  recourse  to  guy  ropes  for  support; 
and  Mr.  Sang  *  of  Kirkaldy,  a  gentleman  also  of  great  expe- 
rience in  these  matters,  has  given  it  as  his  opinion,  "  that  it 

*  Strictures  on  Sir  Henry  Steuart's  Planter's  Guide,  p.  14. 
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was  impossible  to  have  made  such  subjects  stable  by  any 
other  means." 

Planting  is  very  generally  understood,  and  is  scientifically 
described  by  many ;  and  by  none  better  than  Mr.  Reid,  gar- 
dener at  Balcarras  {Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticulttiral 
Society^  vol.  iv.  part  ii.) :  but,  when  he  comes  to  supporting 
his  recently  planted  trees,  what  does  he  do  ?  Why,  "  the 
stem  of  the  tree  is  then  made  fast  to  the  stake  with  a  hay- 
band." 

Now,  I  make  no  doubt  but  our  first  parent  (if  he  took  the 
trouble  to  prop  trees  at  all)  proceeded  precisely  in  this  man- 
ner ;  and  that  if  he  were  now  to  do  us  the  honour  to  look  at 
a  newly  propped  tree,  he  would  use  the  same  expression  that 
the  witty  Count  Oxenstiem  represents  him  to  have  done  when 
revisiting  Spain :  —  "  On  n'y  a  rien  change  depuis  mon  de- 
part."    ("  Things  remain  here  just  as  I  left  them.") 

To  the  success,  however,  of  every  transplanted  tree,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  motion  of  its  roots  be  prevented^  so 
that  all,  and  particularly  the  very  first,  fibres  that  issue  from 
the  injured  roots  may  be  preserved,  their  services  being  early 
and  eminently  needed  to  supply  sap  before  the  buds  shall 
have  perished,  or  the  tree  become  stunted  by  the  contraction 
of  its  vessels. 

A  recently  removed  tree,  that  has  been  once  or  oftener 
tossed  about  or  upset  by  the  wind,  so  as  to  have  its  shooting 
radicles  broken  or  injured,  may,  perhaps  live ;  but,  if  so,  it 
will  languish,  and  be  several  years  before  it  becomes  either 
fruitful  or  ornamental.  It  therefore  becomes  a  great  deside- 
ratum "  how  to  prop  a  tree  without  inflicting  injury,  so  as 
effectually  to  prevent  all  and  every  motion  of  its  roots,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  admit  of  these  roots  being  placed  in  a  situ- 
ation the  most  favourable  to  vegetation." 

This  is  the  problem  I  purpose  to  solve ;  and  I  hope  to  do 
so  without  placing  my  trees  in  the  magical  cup  of  Sir  Henry 
Steuart,  or  borrowing  a  single  flickering  ray  from  the  aurora 
borealis  of  Allanton  House. 

To  accomplish  this  object,  I  am  in  the  habit  of  using  two 
different  methods,  according  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  more 
applicable  to  present  circumstances ;  or  rather,  I  practised  the 
first  for  several  years,  before  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  think 
of  the  second  or  more  perfect  method.  Both  plans  I  believe 
to  be  new  ;  at  all  events  they  are  both  effectual,  and  may  rea- 
dily be  put  in  practice  by  any  dexterous  workman,  at  a  very 
small  expense  either  of  time  or  material. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  describe  the  method  I  first  prac- 
tised, and  of  which  I  have  most  experience,  although  I  believe 
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it  to  be  inferior  in  many  respects  to  that  which  I  have  more 
recently  adopted.  This  latter,  I  apprehend,  will  defy  the 
critic ;  but  I  readily  admit  that  a  peevish  disposition  may  ex- 
perience some  gratification  in  finding  fault  with  that  which  I 
am  now  about  to  describe,  viz.  "  the  method  of  propping 
trees,  by  obvious  supports  above  ground." 

I  shall  be  more  readily  understood,  and  in  fewer  words,  by 
detailing  first  the  theory  or  plan,  assuming  the  practicability 
of  the  work ;  and  giving,  in  the  second  place,  directions  as  to 
its  execution. 

Let  the  tree  be  considered  in  the  centre  of  the  circle  at 
80  ^- A,j%.  80.     Let  it  be  sup- 

posed practicable  to  affix  a 
spar  suiBSciently  strong  and 
inflexible  to  the  tree  at  a,  at 
a  convenient  height  (say  2  ft 
or  3  fb.  above  the  surface),  and 
■fc  its  other  end  to  an  immovable 
;'     stake  b:  it  would  evidently 
f      maintain  the  tree  against  any 
impulse  coming  either  from 
A  to  B  or  from  b  to  a. 
^x'  For  convenience,  let  us  as- 

]j— —  sume  the  points  of  the  com- 

pass, and  call  this  east  and  west  Again,  if  a  similar  spar  were' 
also  affixed  to  the  tree  at  a,  and  its  other  end  to  a  similar 
immovable  stake  at  c,  these  lines  being  perfectly  at  riglit 
angles,  the  tree  would  now  be  also  unassailable  in  the  direc- 
ticms  from  south  to  north,  and  from  north  to  south,  and,  con- 
sequently, in  every  other  direction,  or  from  every  point  of  the 
compass ;  for,  from  whatever  diagonal  du'ection  the  wind 
might  blow,  both  props  would  yield  support 

Caution.  The  eflSciency  of  the  plan  depends  upon  the 
accuracy  of  the  angle.  Include  an  arc  of  more  than  90®, 
as  b  A  D,  and  any  impulse  in  the  direction  a  c  or  c  a  will 
upset  the  tree.  Include  less  than  90%  as  cad,  and  the 
same  untoward  result  will  occur  whenever  the  wind  shall  blow 
at  right  angles^  or  nearly  so,  to  either  of  the  lines  a  c  or 

AD. 

The  practicability  or  execution  of  the  work  is  now  to  be 
considered. 

The  experienced  operator  will  at  cmce  perceive  that  the 
principal  difficulty  will  occur  in  obtaining  the  requisite  hold 
of  the.  tree  without  injuring  the  bark. 

In  some  cases  this  may  be  a  valid  objection ;  but,  in  prac- 
tice, I  h^ve  generally  been  aUe  to  surmount  it    Indeed,  in  a 
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great  majority  of  cases,  no  such  difficulty  occurs  ;  and,  when 
it  does,  the  more  perfect  plan  oif  propping  (hereafter  to  be 
described)  effectually  obviates  all  such  objections. 

In  the  mean  time,  however,  I  shair  enumerate  a  few  of  ihe, 
methods  I  practised  before  I  attained  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
more  perfect  plan.  Most  trees,  when  removed,  have  one  or 
more  branches  wounded  that  it  is  prudent  to  amputate,  or, 
at  least,  have  one  or  more  that  may  be  spared  without  causing 
much  deformity  or  injury. 

First  Method,  — I  take  advantage  of  such  favourable  circum-' 
stances  to  nail  my  props  fo  the  stumps  of  such  condetaifed 
branches,  observing  to  insert  the  nail  very  near  to  the  boll  of 
the  tree,  so  as  to  obtain  all  possible  firmness ;  but  leave  the 
stump  from  10  in.  to  12  in.  or  more  long,  to  prevent  its  being 
split  by  the  insertion  of  the  nail.  When  the  tree  is  sufficiently 
established,  the  connection  with  the  props  is  terminated  by 
passing  a  saw  close  to  the  boU. 

The  small-beer  critic,  who  has  drawn  his  little  modicum  of 
lore  from  no  other  source  than  certain  publications,  includ- 
ing your  own,  may  probably  here  object  to  the  loss  of  a 
branch,  and  cavil  about  mutilation.  I  beg  leave,  however,  to 
assure  him,  that  the  lopping  of  a  branch  or  two  is  not  always 
a  heinous  sin,  but  merely  a  matter  of  taste. 

It  is  certainly  unnecessary,  in  so  far  as  the  success  of  the 
operation  of  transplanting  is  concerned :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  frequently  required  to  improve  the  appearance  of 
the  tree ;  and,  when  practised  to  this  extent  only,  is  perfectly 
harmless. 

Second  Method.  — When  there  is  no  disposable  branch  in  a 
convenient  situation,  I  have  frequently  effected  my  purpose 
by  weaving  or  entangling  the  upper  end  of  my  first  prop  be- 
twixt two  or  more  branches,  describing  an  arc  of  a  circle  with; 
the  lower  end  round  part  of  the  tree,  till  the  hold  among  the 
branches  became  sufficient,  and  in  that  position  affixing  the 
lower  end  immediately  to  the  stake.  The  hold  is  improved 
and  completed  by  nailing  the  second  to  the  first  prop.  In  this 
manner,  trees  may  be  very  effectually  supported  with  but  very 
partial  injury  to  such  part  of  the  Ijark  as  the  props  bear  upon ; 
and  this  trifling  injury  may  be  greatly  diminished,  or  alto- 
gether prevented,  by  permitting  the  end  of  one  of  the  props  to 
project  and  rest  upon  a  stake,  as  in  the  fourth  method,  here- 
after to  be  noticed. 

Third  Method.  — In  several  cases  I  have  secured  trees  of 
20  ft.  high  and  upwards,  when  they  had  no  low  branches,  \5y\ 
driving  one  effectual  nail  into  the  boll,  about  2  ft.  above  the 
surface,  s^o  as  to  secure  one  prop,  and  then  nailing  my  second 
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p^p  to  the  projecting  end  of  the  first,  in  preference  to  peb- 
forating  the  tree  with  a  second  nail.  One  such  nail  or  spike 
^as  is  hereafter  described)  will  in  this  manner  support  a  tree 
of  20  ft.  or  30  ft.  high,  against  all  the  ordinary  gales  and  gusts 
of  wind  that  usually  lay  unprotected  trees  prostrate.  There 
need  be  no  hesitation,  however,  in  using  two  nails,  one  in  each 
prc^ ;  and,  if  their  direction  be  at  right  angles  to  each  other, 
A  very  slight  hold  of  the  tree  will  be  sufficient,  as  the  impulse 
in  that  case  will  always  be  against  the  side  of  at  least  one  of 
the  nails,  and  the  risk  of  the  tree  falling,  or  being  blown 
-from  the  point  of  the  nail,  be  obviated.  When  the  tree 
is  established,  and  needs  no  longer  support,  I  saw  off  both 
ends  of  my  props  as  near  as  possible  to  the  nail ;  split  off  with 
a  chisel  what  remains ;  next  saw  off  the  projecting  part  of  the 
nail,  and  drive  it  with  a  punch  into  the  tree,  as  it  could 
scarcely  be  drawn  out  without  peeling  the  bark  ;  and  I  finish 
by  dressing  the  wound  with  grafting-wax.  During  the  first 
season  it  is  healed  over ;  and,  in  eight  or  ten  years'  expe- 
rience, I  have  not  found  disease  or  injury  to  follow. 

This  method  I  have  practised  with  the  beech,  the  holly, 
the  pear,  the  willow,  the  elm,  and  even  the  sycamore;  but  the 
iast  I  never  wound  except  late  in  autumn. 

The  practice,  of  course,  would  not  be  applicable  in  the 
cherry  and  the  plum,  or  in  any  of  the  resinous  tribe. 

Fourth  Method.  —  In  the  total  absence  of  branches,  and 
•when  the  insertion  of  a  nail  is  objected  to,  the  following  is  the 
method  I  have  adopted :  —  Having  secured  the  lower  ends  of 
the  props  to  the  stakes  at  the  requisite  angle,  let  their  upper 
•ends  cross  each  other  just  beyond  the  tree,  at  a  convenient 
height,  say  2  ft.  above  the  surface,  so  as  to  include  the  tree  in 
the  angle;  in  which  position  it  must  be  retained  by  a  cross 
bar, as  in  propping  under  the  surface,  hereafter  to  be  described. 
•The  end  of  one  or  both  props  must  be  long  enough  to  project 
^  foot  or  two  beyond  the  tree,  in  order  that  they  may  rest 
upon  and  be  nailed  to  a  stake  or  stakes  firmly  driven  into  the 
ground  at  that  place  as  a  point  d^appui^  so  as  to  prevent  all 
.motion  of  the  props  and  consequent  friction  on  the  bark. 

In  this  case  the  work  is  rather  troublesome  to  execute,  and 
unless  it  be  skilfully  performed  the  bark  is  liable  to  be  injured. 
It  should,  therefore,  only  be  adopted  when  other  methods 
-are,  from  particular  circumstances,  inapplicable.  With  due 
care,  however,  it  is  perfectly  harmless  and  eiBScient. 

Of  Mopes  and  Ties.  • —  Let  me  caution  all  and  sundry  against 
ropes  and  ties,  whether  employed  as  guy  ropes,  or  as  substi- 
tutes for  nails.  By  their  tightness  they  obstruct  the  flow  of 
the  sap,  and  however  perfectly  they  may  at  first  be  applied. 
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the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather  will  shortly  render  them  m^- 
efTectaal.  When  wet,  they  press  injuriously  from  increased 
tightness,  or  are  occasionally  broken,  and  in  high  winds,  widi^- 
out  rain,  they  become  elongated  so  as  to  admit  of  motion,  .and 
consequently  friction,  to  the  injury  of  the  bark  at  least,  and 
frequently  also  to  the  destruction  of  the  nascent  radicles  or 
fibres  by  the  rocking  of  the  tree ;  and,  to  complete  the  disaster^ 
they  will  probably  be  found  some  stormy  morning  to  have 
been  worn  through,  and  the  tree  blown  over,  just  when  it  was 
supposed  to  have  been  nearly  out  of  danger.  Nails  only,  and 
nothing  but  nails,  can  be  depended  upon ;  but^  to  be  trust- 
worthy, they  must  be  made  for  the  purpose.  I  give  this 
caution  with  painful  recollections :  the  brittle  article  usually 
fabricated  at  the  forge  has  caused  me  many  disasters.  If  you 
do  not  choose  to  be  at  the  expense  of  copper,  procure  the 
best  nail-rod  iron,  made  in  a  charcoal  fire,  such  as  that  fi*om 
which  horse-shoe  nails  are  made,  and  cut  it  into  proper 
lengths,  as  needed,  with  a  file.  It  is  abundant  in  the  market, 
of  the  proper  size,  viz.  from  one  quarter  to  three  sixteenths  of 
an  inch  square.  Never  allow  it  to  enter  a  smith's  or  nailer's 
forge,  else  he  will  render  it  brittle  fi'om  the  sulphur  of  his 
coals.  The  point  is  readily  made  at  the  same  time  you  cut 
the  iron,  and  they  require  no  heads;  folding  over  does  better, 
and  you  have  thus  excellent  nails  for  less  than  half  the  price 
of  bad  ones. 

Before  driving  your  nails,  always  bore  your  holes  completely 
through,  with  a  gimlet  of  the  same  calibre  as  your  nails.  If 
either  the  branch,  or  prop,  or  stake  be  split,  it  cannot  be 
expected  to  hold.  Never  use  more  than  one  nail  at  one  junc- 
ture ;  more  are  unnecessary,  and  the  holes  would  weaken  the 
timber. 

Of  Props.  —  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  as  the 
spars  must  give  support  in  both  directions ;  they  must  neces- 
sarily be  of  sufiicient  strength  to  be  inflexible  when  supporting 
the  tree  against  the  impulse  of  a  gale  of  wiad.  Their  lengths 
must  be  determined  by  the  height  of  the  branch  or  stump  to 
which  they  are  attached,  as  they  will  be  found  to  answer  best 
when  they  form  an  angl^  of  45^  with  the  sur&ce  and  with  the 
fitem  of  the  tree.  Greater  elevation  will  not  give  the  requisite 
support;  and  less,  though  it  may  be  as  efficient,  is  not jnore 
so,  and  adds  unnecessarily  to  length  and  consequent  incum- 
brance. 

Of  Stakes,  —  These  must  be  of  sufficient  length  to  admk  of 
being  driven  at  least  2  ft.  into  the  solid  subsoU,  as  the  loose 
cultivated  earth  will  not  affi3rd  sufficient  resistance.  Ghreat 
strength  is  less  essential  than  a  solid  head  to  allow  a  sufficient 
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hold  for  tb^  hail  or  spike  that  attaches  the  prop ;  and  sudi 
atliiiJiiwI  jjwriht  taix  place  under  the  snrfiwe^  that  the  wiQ4 
kr  not  afFbrded  a  lever  power  against  the  stake.  Neatness 
and  convenience  will  indicate  the  propriety  of  sawing  off  th^ 
head  of  the  stake  level  with  or  under  the  surface.  When 
the  work  is  thus  properly  executed,  I  am  entitled  to  amcludq 
that  any  tree  it  may  be  desirable  to  transplant,  of  whatever 
magnitude,  may  with  two  stakes,  two  props,  and  four  nails,  be 
effectually  supported  so  ais  to  withstand  die  ordinaiy  or  usual 
gales  of  the  British  Isles,  and  that  in  the  most  expose4 
situations.  (X  this  assertion  my  garden  and  shrubbery, 
exposed  to  the  violence  of  the  south-easters  that  sweep  the 
Solway,  afibrd  ample  proof. 

I  shall  select  as  witnesses  the  following  elders  from  among 
a  considerable  number  of  juniors  of  less  note. 

1.  A  Scotch  bergamot  pear  tree,  planted  in  January,  1 821 ; 
situation  exceedingly  exposed;  girth  2ft.  10 in.;  height  now 
only  22  ft.,  but  previously  to  last  year,  when  some  grafts  were 
inserted,  it  was  about  SO  ft.  high«  It  was  propped  the  three 
first  years  with  strong  props,  nailed  to  a  rejected  branch  4  ft* 
from  the  surface. 

It  bore  fruit  the  first  and  every  subsequent  season,  and  has 
most  perfectly  preserved  its  perpendicular  these  nine  years. 

2.  and  3.  Two  English  elms,  nearly  of  a  size.  Medium 
girth  2  ft.  2  in.,  height  23  ft. ;  planted  the  same  season  as  the 
foregoing.     The  props  nailed  to  the  bolls  of  the  trees. 

4.  A  beautiful  yair  pear  tree,  planted  November,  1828; 
bore  fi*uit  each  season  since,  and  is  now  very  thriving  ;^gu'th 
2  ft.,  height  26  ft;  props,  nailed  to  a  rejected  branch  ^^fu 
firomthe  surface.  It  perfectly  preserves  its  perpendiculari 
and  rises  8  ft.  as  now  dressed,  without  giving  off  a  branch. 
-  5.  An  autumn  bergamot  pear  tree ;  lower  and  more  spread- 
ing than  the  preceding ;  planted  same  day ;  girth  2  ft.  2  in., 
height  22  ft.  Props  were  nailed  to  rejected  branches,  of  which 
the  tree  afforded  many.  It  missed  fruit  the  first,  but  bore 
the  second  season,  and  preserves  its  perpendicular  although 
<the  props  Jiave  been  some  months  removed. 

6.  A  slender  Huntingdon  willow,  taken  from  a  sheltered  to 
an  exposed  situation,  placed,  indeed,  in  the  front  of  the  battle, 
to  protect  against  the  storm  its  more  favoured  associates; 
jgirth  only  1ft.  9  in.,  height  31  ft.  Stood  now  about  twenty- 
eight  months,  and  most  perfectly  preserves  its  perpendicular, 
although  it  had  very  few  roots  when  planted;,  props  nailed 
with  one  nail  only,  of  less  than  i  in.  square,  to  the  boll,  about 
6^  ft.  from  the  surface. 

7*  A  plane  or  sycamore,  without  any  low  or  spar  branches ; 
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girth  1  ft.  S  in.,  height  23  ft. ;  height  of  props  2^  ft.  Planted 
twenty-seven  months  ago ;  has  also  preserved  its  perpendicular. 
I  would  not  have  considered  this  as  worth  mentioning,  only 
that  it  has  afforded  proof  that  even  the  plane  may  have  a  nail 
of  sufficient  size  to  support  it  driven  into  its  stem,  in  autumn 
at  least,  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  of  impatience  or  of 
injury.  The  wound  did  not  bleed ;  is  now  healed,  and  the 
tree  thriving. 

Notwithstanding  all  its  faults,  I  have  great  confidence  in, 
and  partiality  for,  the  method  of  propping  trees  above  de* 
scribed.  It  has,  indeed,  several  imperfections ;  but  these  are 
Inore  apparent  in  relating  the  plan  than  in  practising  the 
work.  In  parting  from  it,  and  recommending  another  method 
as  preferable,  I  experience  something  of  that  reluctance  which 
we  feel  in  separating  from  an  esteemed  friend,  on  whose  good 
offices  we  have  been  accustomed  to  rely.  But  it  frequently  oc- 
curs that  new  acquaintances  occupy  the  place  of  former  friend* 
ships ;  and  so  it  happens  here.  I  now  prefer,  and  of  course 
inore  frequently  practise,  "  the  new  method  of  supporting 
recendy  transplanted  trees  by  horizontal  props,  concealed 
under  *,  or  level  with,  or  immediately  above,  the  surface.'* 

This  plan  is  applicable  to  subjects  of  every  age,  size,  and 
denomination,  and  scarcely  liable  to  any  objection  that  even 
the  ingenuity  of  the  critic  can  conjure  up.  In  short,  I  con- 
sider it  as  nearly  perfect  as  the  nature  of  things  will  admit  ot 
Its  principle  of  operation  is  simple,  and  readily  comprehended, 
arid  the  workmanship  of  such  easy  accomplishment  thdt  it 
tnay  be  done,  in  the  absence  of  a  carpenter,  by  almost  any 
labourer.  Nor  are  the  materials  necessarily  expensive;  for 
though  square  planks  may  be  occasicmally  proper,  where 
gl  great  strength  and 

^  elegance    are    re- 

quired, round  poles 
or  boughs,  fit  for 
little  else  than  the 
fire,  will  generally 
suit  the  purpose, 
"there  being  scarce- 
ly more  required 
than  two  spars  laid 
in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  and  secured 
B  I  to  four  stakes,  as 

in^.  81,       A  is 

.,   *  Anr  sppttcalion  of  whioh  wag  observed  by  Mr,  E*  Mmphy  at  Cbats- 
worth,  as  iade  by  Mr.Paxton.    (See  p.  297.) 
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the  tree;  b  c  d  £  arq  strong  stakes,  inserted  beyond  the 
extremities  of  the  roots,  to  each  of  which  the  cross  is  firmly 
nailed ;  f  g  a  cross  bar,  confining  the  tree  absolutely  and  im^ 
movably  within  the  angle  of  the  cross.  The  tree  is  neces- 
sarily touched,  and  even  pressed  at  three  points,  and  deprived 
of  every  the  smallest  vestige  of  motion  in  any  direction. 
Should  the  bark  be  partially  denuded  at  the  three  points  iof 
contact,  a  circumstance  by  no  means  usual  or  necessary,  wjien 
the  workmanship  is  neatly  performed,  I  consider  it  only  a 
very  venial  faul^  which  the  free-flowing  sap  of  a  vigorous 
tree  will  soon  repair ;  but  if,  from  the  slovenliness  of  th6 
workmanship,  motion  be  permitted,  serious  injury  may  be 
inflicted  on  the  collar,  by  the  friction  against  the  cross. 

The  position  of  the  cross  or  supports,  relative  to  the  sur* 
iface,  must  be  regulated  by  the  following  considerations  t  r— 
When  neatness  is  greatly  desirable,  they  may  be  concealed 
under  the  soil,  or  their  upper  sides  made  just  level  with  tfie 
surface.  This,  however,  presupposes  a  depth  of  soil  over  the 
roots  to  the  extent  of  the  diameter  of  the  spars ;  say  three  o»r 
four  inches  at  least ;  but  such  deep  planting,  more  especially 
with  fruit  trees,  is  generally  and  deservedly  disapproved  ofi 

When,  therefore,  elegance  and  concealment  are  not  so 
imperatively  called  for,  it  may  be  prudent  to  keep  the  hori- 
zontal spars  at  least  an  inch  clear  of  the  surface,  Doth  to  ad'* 
mit  of  shallow  planting,  and  also  to  avoid  their  being  bent  or 
displaced  by  the  heaving  of  the  surface. from  the  expansioa 
during  frost. 

As  to  the  stakes,  if  the  direction  already  given  be  attended 
to,  their  depth  will  insure  their  stability. 

The  swelling  of  the  collar,  generally  about  the  middle  of 
the  second  summer,  will  indicate  the  time  when,  support 
being  no  longer  necessary,  restraint  might  become  hurtful* 

The  efficiency  of  this  method  depends  upon  the  firmness  of 
the  stakes  and  the  durability  of  the  materials,  and  its  ele* 
gance  upon  the  concealed  position  of  the  cross  and  neatness 
of  the  junctures;  in  effecting  which,  the  operation  of  the 
carpenter  termed  half-checking  (that  is,  letting  each  into 
each  to  the  extent  of  the  same  diameters  respectively)  ought 
to  be  had  recourse  to. 

In  every  instance  the  limbs  of  the  cross  should  be  of  length 
sufficient  to  extend  beyond  the  roots  of  the  tree,  lest  these 
be  injured  in  driving  the  stakes ;  and,  if  this  cannot  be  ac* 
complished,  care  must  be  taken  to  insert  the  stakes  in  the 
interstices.  But  length  of  limb  is  more  desirable  than 
strength  or  number  of  stakes,  and  indeed  will^  in  soHve  ki- 
stances,  when  the  cross  is  sunk  in  the  soil,  be  sufficient  of 
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itself;  so  that,  were  it  not  to  make  assurance  doubly  sure,  the 
stakes  (in  cases  of  comparative  shelter)  might  be  dispensed 
with. 

Let  us  now  examine  the  stability  of  a  subject  thus  sup- 
ported. 

When  a  tree  is  blown  over,  its  roots  are  necessarily  ele- 
vated out  of  the  soil  on  the  one  side  at  least,  while  the  collar 
must  also  have  considerably  changed  its  situation;  for  the 
axis  of  motion  is  at  the  lower  side  of  the  nucleus  of  roots, 
perhaps  10  in,  or  15  in,  under  the  surface.  The  collar,  there- 
fore, must  necessarily  be  moved  to  leeward;  in  short,  describe 
the  arc  of  a  circle  corresponding  in  extent  to  its  radial  dis- 
tance from  the  centre  of  motion.  But,  by  the  method  of 
propping  now  described,  the  collar  is  held  immovable,  an4 
the  roots  and  soil  feel  the  salutary  restraint  which  the  cross, 
imposes.  In  short,  the  tree  may  be  bent  or  broken,  but  up- 
rooted it  cannot  be  whilst  the  materials  keep  their  hold :  and, 
as  there  is  no  necessary  limitation  to  the  strength  of  the  hori- 
zontal cross,  or  number  or  extent  of  perpendicular  stakesj^ 
failure  can  be  the  result  of  awkwardness  or  miscalculation 
only.  . 

And  here  I  pause,  confiding  that  I  have  accomplished  the 
great  desideratum  with  which  I  set  out;  that  without  in- 
flicting .  any  appreciable  injury,  or  adhibiting  any  cumbrous 
or  unseemly  appendage  to  the  subject,  or  incommoding  the 
walk  or  park  with  guy  ropes,  I  have  shown  (in  this  my  last 
method)  the  manner  how  to  prop  a  tree,  that  will  equally 
resist  the  hissing  of  the  critic  and  the  howling  of  the  gale. 
In  its  principle,  it  is  simple  as  truth;  in  its  operation,  uni- 
form as  the  law  of  gi'avitation ;  and  its  efficiency,  convincing 
to  the  mind  as  the  demonstrations  of  geometry. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Anna7ij  Feb.  21.  1831.  William  Thom. 


Art.  IX.     Account  of  the  Flowering  of  the  Agave  americana  in 
the  United  States.     By  J.  M.  of  Philadelphia. 

In  the  IjOfidon  Magazine  for  July,  1764-,  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  the  flowering  of  an  Ag^ve  americana,  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  in  the  year  1763.  The  plant,  was  then 
about  twenty-eight  years  old ;  the  leaves  7  or  8  ft.  long,  and 
proportionably  broad  and  thick.  On  the  20th  of  April  it 
gave  the  first  appearance  of  putting  out  to  blossom,  bursting 
open  the  central  leaves,  about  6  ft.  from  the  ground.     On 
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the  5th  of  May,  it  exhibited  the  likeness  of  a  monstrous 
asparagus.  On  the  12th,  it  was  15ft.  high ;  having  grown 
5  or  6  in.  every  twenty-four  hours,  except  on  cool  days.  Cfe 
each  side  of  the  stem,  about  10  or  15  inches  below  the  top, 
appeared  the  shooting  out  of  a  substantial  bud :  every  two  or 
three  days,  as  the  plant  advanced  in  height,  others  were  put  out 
in  the  same  manner.  On  June  lOth^  the  several  lateral  aad 
alternate  buds,  supported  on  peduncles  of  various  lengths, 
from  1  to  2  ft.  10  in.,  burst  open  into  5  or  6  subdivisions, 
each  about  4  in.  long,  bearing  numerous  erect  clusters  of 
flowers.  The  height  of  the  whole  stem  was  about  21  ft.  1 0  in* 
On  June  19.  it  was  24  ft.  high,  and  advanced  much  slower 
than  before,  and  the  under  leaves  began  to  wither.  On 
July  5.  there  were  thirty-one  peduncles,  supporting  as. 
many  clusters  of  flowers,  from  'Z  to  12  in.  in  diameter.  The 
flowers  began  to  open,  and  on  the  7th,  the  lower  clusters 
were  in  perfection.  Each  flower  was  nearly  6  in.  high,  arid' 
about  1  in.  in  diameter,  of  a  brimstone  colour :  the  circuuir 
ference  of  the  stem,  at  3  ft.  from  the  ground,  was  17^  in.; 
each  particular  flower  took  up  the  space  of  three  days  to  ex- 
pand, and  reach  its  point  of  perfection.  On  July  16.  all  the 
leaves,  though  still  green,  were  flaccid,  wrinkled,  withered^, 
and  daily  fell;  the  lower  clusters  of  flow^ers  withering, 
whilst  those  of  the  uppermost  clusters  were  just  opening... 
It  was  now  25  ft.  high.  On  the  22d  of  July,  the  flowers  at  the 
top  of  the  spikes  were  decayed,  and  the  withering  daily  in->. 
creased.  An  engraving  of  the  plant  in  flower  is  given,  a& 
also  of  a  flower. 

In  the  yeai*  1804,  {mother  plant  of  Agave  americanai 
flowered  at  the  Woodlands,  on  the  Schuylkill,  the  beautiftil 
seat  of  the  late  Mr.  W.  Hamilton.  It  was  raised  from  a. 
sucker  which  flourished  at  Springetsbury  *  in  the  year  1778. 
On  the  25th  of  May,  1804,  Mr.  Hamilton  first  observed  its 
inclination  to  flower.  In  a  day  or  two  afterwards  the  sprout 
appeared,  in  the  form  of  an  overgrown  asparagus  shoots 
When  the  stalk  was  more  than  8  ft.  high,  the  racemes  began 
to  appear^  Extremely  wet  weather  retarded  its  progress.  The 
first  flowers  opened  on  July  28.:  it  remained  in  flower 
for  forty  days*  The  stem  at  its  base  was  16  in.  in  circum- 
ference. The  niunber  of  flowers  was  3069.  The  bees  ap- 
peared exceedingly  fond  of  the  flowers.  On  the  4th  of  June, 
the  stem  was  2  ft.  6  in.  high;  on  the  29th,  it  was  9  ft.  1 -fjim. 
high:  and  on  the  28th  of  July,  it  was  13  ft.  10  j^  in.  high. 

•  Near  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  the  Hainilton  family, 
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The  plant  was  out  of  doors.  Height  of  the  plant,  exclusive 
of  the  flower-stem,  4?  ft.  7  tV  ^*  Total  height,  from  the  top 
of  the  tub  in  which  it  grew,  18  ft.  6  in.* 

In  the  year  1821,  a  third  Agave  flowered  in  the  handsome 
garden  of  Henry  Pratt,  Esq.,  on  the  river  Schuylkill.  The 
age  of  the  plant  is  not  known.  From  May  28.  to  June  4. 
the  flower-stem  grew  from  4  to  6J  in.  daily,  and  the  total 
growth  was  3  ft.  On  the  5th  and  6th  of  June,  it  grew  9  in. 
each  day;  then  to  the  17th  of  June,  from  2  to  6  in.  daily: 
total  growth  8  ft.  2  in.  The  height  of  the  flower-stem  on 
the  17th  of  June  was  8  ft.  11  in.  From  the  18th  to  the  21st 
of  June,  it  grew  3  or  3^  in.  daily,  or  1^  ft.  The  total  height 
of  the  flower-stem  10  ft.  3  in.  The  flowers  were  not  counted, 
but  they  were  as  numerous  as  possible*  On  the  4th  of  June,. 
Mr.  Pratt  had  the  plant  taken  to  the  vicinity  of  the  Asylum 
for  Orphans  and  Indigent  Widows,  and  exhibited  for  a  trifle. 
The  produce  (a  considerable  sum)  was  given  to  that  establish-^ 
ment.  "J.  M.^ 

Philadelphia^  May  13.  1829^ 


Art.  X.   On  the  Culture  and  Propagation  of  the  Erythrina  Crista-^ 
.  gdlli,  Eri/thrtna  \aurifolia^  and  Chrysanthemum  sinense.    By 
Mr.  J.  Elles. 

Sir, 
If  you  think  the  following  observations  on  the  culture  and 
propagation  of  the  Erythrnia  Crista-galli,  E.  /aurifblia,  and 
the  Chrysanthemum  sinense,  are  worthy  of  insertion  in  the 
Magazine,  they  are  very  much  at  your  service. 
.  Few  ornamental  plants  equal  in  splendour  the  Erythrinae^ 
and,  as  it  is  well  known  that  they  can  be  cultivated  in  the 
same  manner  as  georginas,  nothing  more  seems  wanting  to 
enable  us  to  stock  our  flower-gardens  with  a  profusion  of 
them,  than  an. easy,  expeditious,  and  sure  method  of  propa- 
gation. That  there  is  such  a  method,  and  that  they  can  ber 
increased  with  as  much  facility  as  the  georginas,  the  following 
will,  I  think,  clearly  show: — As  soon  as  the  plants  have 
done  flowering  (or  even  plants  that  have  not  flowered  at 
all,  but  which  have  ripened  their  wood  tolerably  well,  will 
answer  the  same  purpose)  cut  them  down,  and  make  as  many 
cuttings* of  the  stems  as  there  are  buds,  preserving,  if  possible^ 
the  leaf,  or  rather  the  three  leaves,  to  each  bud ;  and  if  the 
blid6  afie'  opposite  each  other,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 

*  Coxe*s  Museum,  vol.  i. 
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stem  inay  be  split,  if  near  the  bottom,  where  the  wood  is  hard 
and  well  ripened,  for  this  part  of  the  stem  will  root  even 
without  the  assistance  of  the  foliage ;  indeed,  I  find  that  the 
top  and  bottom,  that  is,  the  hardest  and  softest  parts  of  the 
stem,  root  more  readily  than  that  which  is  in  an  intermediate, 
state :  but  the  ripest  wood  is  the  best.  Having  prepared  the 
cuttings,  plant  them  separately  in  small  pots,  with  the  eye  or 
bud  just  below  the  surface  of  the  mould,  which  should  be- 
light  and  sandy,  the  piece  of  the  stem  which  forms  the  cutting 
being  laid  flat :  then  immediately  place  them  under  a  hand<» 
light  on  a  strong  bottom  heat,  so  that  the  heat  under  the  glass 
may  range  from  75°  to  80°  Fahrenheit,  shading  regularly 
when  the  sun  is  likely  to  scorch  them,  or  dry  up  the  moisture;, 
for  they  should  be  kept  constantly  well  watered.  In  three* 
weeks  they  will  be  rooted,  when  they  may  be  gradually  hard-' 
ened,  till  they  will  bear  a  shady  part  of  the  stove.  Thus  frons 
every  single  stem  no  less  than  from  twenty  to  thirty  plants 
may  be  annually  reared ;  and  if  the  flowering  plants  are  forced, 
so  as  to  make  them  flower  twice  a  year,  double  that  number 
may  be  obtained.  I  have  this  season  propagated  upwards  of 
thirty  plants  from  one  which  was  but  a  last  year's  cutting.* 

In  cultivating  the  Chrysanthemums,  I  think  the  plants  best 
furnished  with  leaves  and  flowering  stems  are  obtained  from 
cuttings  taken  off*  in  the  latter  end  of  April  or  in  the  beginning 
of  May ;  as  cuttings  taken  off*  at  this  period,  when  struck, 
topped,  and  trained  up  with  three  or  four  stems,  seldom  grow 
higher  than  from  2  to  2ift;  and  if  planted  in  a  rich  com- 
post, and  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  each  stem  wilt 
throw  out  flowering  branches  from  the  bottom,  forming  hand- 
some bushy  plants.  I  have,  upon  plants  treated  in  this  man- 
ner, upwards  of  twenty-four  flowering  branches  on  a  single 
istem  ;  but  many  varieties  ramify  less  freely.  To  obtain  very 
dwarf  plants,  I  have  occasionally  practised  for  many  years  the? 
following  method :  —  On  the  1st  of  August  the  points  of  the 
strongest  shoots  were  taken  off^  at  a  joint,  about  three  or  four 
inches  in  length ;  not  a  leaf  was  removed,  except  the  bottom 
one,  from  the  part  which  was  to  be  inserted  into  the  mould  t 
ihe  cuttings  were  then  immediately  planted,  separately^  in- 
sfmall  pots,  and  placed  under  a  hand-light  upon  a  gentle 
bottom  heat.     Here  they  were  well  watered  and  shaded,  ttai 

*  With  regard  to  the  general  culture  of  erythrinaff  m  pots,  ild  penoir 
can,  I  think,  go  wrong,  if  he  but  give  them  a  rich  l%ht  soil,abtindaDoe  of 
water,  and  plenty  of  pot  room,  with  a  moist  atmoepherB :  thjBse  will  seldom 
£ul  to  make  them  flower  freely.  When  dormant,  they  shonld  be  kept 
perfectly  dry. 
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rooted  in  less  than  three  weeks ;  afterwards  gradually  hard- 
ened till  they  could  bear  any  exposure ;  then,  being  shifted 
into  larger  pots,  they  were  again  placed  on  a  gentle  bottom 
heat,  without  any  protection  from  glass  or  otherwise,  until 
they  showed  flower.  It  is  this  bottom  heat  which  is  the  only 
secret  in  the  process,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  the  plant  to 
make  up  for  the  time  which  was  lost  while  the  cutting  was 
striking. 

By  this  method,  perfectly  dwarf  plants  may  be  flowered  in 
great  beauty  and  perfection.  I  have  at  this  moment  between 
twenty  and  thirty  plants  grown  in  this  manner,  not  one  of 
which  is  more  than  10  in.  high,  the  greater  part  with  from 
four  to  seven  or  eight  flowering  branches,  according  to  the 
nature  or  habit  of  the  varieties,  forming  neat  little  bushes; 
ifidped,  some  of  them  are  not  more  than  6  in.  m  height,  but 
yet  full  of  flower-buds. 

Chrysanthemums  require  plenty  of  pot  room,  and  the  richer 
the  mould  the  better ;  but,  when  grown  as  dwarf  plants,  large 
pots  would  not  haimonise  with  their  character. 

I  am.  Sir,  &c. 

J.  Elles. 
Palace  Gardens,  At*maghf  Oct.  24.  1830.       ' 


Art.  XI.  On  a  neiu  Method  6f  propagating  Pinks  hy  Larders, 
By  Mr.  Thos.  Fleetwood,  Gardener  at  Donnington.  Read  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  Vale  of  Evesham  Horticultural  Society, 

•   April  17.  1828. 

,  At  the  time  of  flowering,  train  the  roots  in  the  usual  way. 
of  preparing  carnations  for  laying ;  then  take  the  old  root  ia 
one  hand,  and  the  young  branch  intended  to  be  layered  in  the 
other^  and  carefully  divide  theni  halfway  through  by  splitting 
then>  downwards  with  th^  finger  and  thumb,  moulding  up  the 
wounded  parts  at  once  with  some  well  sifted  light  vegetable 
soil.  With  the  exception  of  the  common  red  pink,  all  others 
succeed  .better  by  the  above  plan;  and  the  saving  of  time  over 
the  usual  way  of  propagating  them  is  very  considerable.  The 
joint  between  the  old  and  the  young  parts  of  the  pink  root 
being  much  harder  than  those  lately  formed,  it  is  not  so  ea^y 
injured  by.  tfie  wire  worm* 

A  small  quantity  of  soot  laid  next  the  wounded  part  wiU 
preserve  both  pink  and  earhation  layers  from  this  destructive 
insect. 
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Art.  XII.  Detcriplioit  of  an  improved  Frame  Jbr  forcing  Cucutil^ 
bers  or  Melom.  By  T.  A.  Parker,  Esq.,  \M. 
Where  stable  muck  is  easily  to  be  had,  it  may  be  applied' 
fo  this  purpose  at  no  expense  beyond  a  little  labour ;  and,  if  it 
be  desired  to  pursue  the  plan  upon  an  extended  scale,  hot 
water  in  metal  pipes  may  be  provided  in  aid  of  stable  muck. 
Both  together  would  make  the  arrangement  particularly  com- 
plete and  economical. 

It  is  my  intention  at  present  to  limit  the  bot-bed  to  the 
smallest  scale,  and  confine  the  plan  to  the  application  of  stable 
fiiuck;  but  I  propose  at  no  distant  time,  in  another  communi- 
cation, to  extend  the  arrangement,  with  the  addition  of  pipes 
containing  hot  water. 

I  have  used  a  hot-bed  of  t^is  kind  for  a  few  years  with 
great'  success.  I  need  not  detail  the  quantity  of  fruit 
raised  in  this  manner,  because  the  practical  gardener  will 
immediately  perceive  the  advantages  of  the  plan ;  and,  in 
truth,  an  accurate  account  of  the  produce  has  not  been  kepL 
This  hot-bed  is  about  6  ft. 
square  in  the  clear,  the  stone 
sides  or  kerbs  being  about 
one  foot  high,  presenting  a 
glazed  gable  end  to  the  south 
{^.  82.),  a  boarded  gable 
i,  end  to  the  north,  and  on  the 
east  and  west  two  sashes  on 
each  side,  about  4  ft.  long  by 
Sft.  wide:  the  tops  of  the 
sashes  being  furnished  with 
thimbles  are  hinged  to  a 
rod  of  round  iron  of  about  five  eighths  of  an  inch  m  diameter, 
running  above  the  ridge  board, 

A  platform  of  slate  flaws,  ^ 
supported  by  stone  pillars  ot 
about  21  ft.  high,  receives  the 
stone  kerbs,   &c.,  (j%-  8S  ) 
snA  admits  of  the  muck  being 
removed  wholly  or  in  part, 
it  being  at  first  heaped  up 
underand  round  the  platform  i""" 
tuid  stone  ^erbs.     I  have  the 
advantage  of  being  able  to 
get  slate  flags  so  large  as  from 
three  to  four  yards  aquaie,  il 
desired,  at  the  cost  of  \s.  3d.  L- 
pcr  square  yard,  if  squaiwl 
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or  Is*  a  yard  if  of  an  irregular  form,  or  triangular,  measured 
only  to  the  square,  exclusive  of  carriage ;  and  plenty  of  lime- 
stone or  freestone  to  make  the  pillars. 

Where  the  advantages  of  stone  and  slate  flags  do  not  occur, 
the  most  ready  substitutes  are  stone  flags  or  wooden  planks 
for  the  kerbs,  bricks  for  the  pillars,  iron  rods  for  joists  or 

bearers,   and  large  roof  slates^ 

wooden  stakes,  or  strong  sticks 

I  laid  across  the  bearers,  for  the 

platform.    Upon  the  platform  a 

'p  thin  layer  of  muck  is  to  be  put, 

I  then  some  turfs  laid  upside  down, 

and  lastly  the  mould.     Fig,  84. 

shows  the  narrow  kerbs  and  the 

tops  of  nine  hollow  pillars. 

An  excellent  substitute  for 
solid  pillars  would  be  something 
like  the  pipes  used  for  the  tops 
of  chimneys,  large  at  the  base  and 
Smaller  at  the  top{^g,  85.  a);  and  if  short  pipes  ^m  &5 
of  small  diameter  [b)  were  introduced  into  the 
hollow  pillars,  and  brought  up  through  the 
inould  under  the  glass,  a  plentiful  circulation  of 
warm  and  pure  air  would  be  furnished  to  the 
plants. 

The  mould  being  nearly  level  with  the  top  of  the  kerbs, 
the  morning  and  evening  sun  has  uninterrupted  access  to  the 
plants,  while  Its  meridian  heat  is  moderated  by  the  upright 
gable  end  to  the  south. 

To  facilitate  the  rotting  of  raw  stable  muck  for  horticul- 
tural or  agricultural  purposes,  the  litter  is  turned  over,  or 
generally  moved  to  another  place,  and  the  labour  of  making 
a  hotbed  is  little  more  than  that.  The  weight  of  the  hotbed 
is  supported  above  the  stable  muck,  and  the  muck,  from  not 
being  pressed  down,  undergoes  a  brisker  fermentation,  and 
gives  out  the  more  heat.  The  small  pipes  communicating 
with  the  hollow  pillars  may  be  opened  or  stopped  at  pleasure, 
and  a  heat  free  from  impurities  may  be  communicated  to  the 
mould  and  the  air  around  the  plants,  and  regulated  to  a 
nicety  which  could  not  be  obtained,  as  I  believe,  so  completely 
in  any  other  manner,  not  even  by  hot  water  within  metal  pipes« 
I  mention  6  ft.  square  in  the  clear  as  small  dimensions  for 
a  hotbed ;  but  the  same  plan  is  applicable  to  a  wider  frame 
from  east  to  west,  and  the  extent  from  south  to  north  m\gti% 
be  limited  only  bv  the  means  of  supplying  the  heat  required. 
The  slope  of  the  sashes  being  quicker  or  less  flat  tnan  in 
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the  usual  hotbed  sashes,  the  condensed  steam  runs  off  them 
with  more  certainty ;  and  the  glass  is  better  able  to  resist  the 
effects  of  hail.  The  interior  of  this  hotbed  might  also  be 
cleared  away  in  winter,  or  at  any  other  season,  and  room  made 
for  green-house  plants ;  if  the  platform  is  movable,  a  height 
of  from  4?  to  6  ft.  may  be  obtained,  and  the  side  walls  re- 
newed with  stable  muck  or  soil. 

Sfweeney  Hall,  JutiCj  1829.  T.  A.  Parker, 


Art.  XIIL     On  a  Method  of  grotuing  the  Melon.  •, 

By  Mr.  John  Lovell. 

Sir, 
The  method  I  have  adopted  of  growing  the  melon  varies 
in  one  or  two  very  essential  points  from  any  that  I  have  yet 
seen  practised ;  first,  in  well  bedding  and  firmly  rooting  the 
plants,  to  support  a  good  crop  of  fruit;  secondly,  in  early 
setting  and  preserving  the  first  fruit,  and  forcing  the  whole 
of  the  plants  luxuriantly  through  the  whole  of  the  period 
necessary  for  their  maturity.  ! 

'  ^To  efect  this,  I  prepare  my  bed  with  dung  well  watered 
aiid  fermented,  or  tan ;  not  wishing  such  a  strong  heat  as  for 
cucumbers.  I  sow  the  seeds  in  pots,  in  which  the  plants  are 
to  remain  until  they  are  turned  into  the  hills,  leaving  only 
three  plants  in  each  pot  These  I  place  on  the  dung  in  order 
to  start  them,  as  soon  as  the  bed  is  made  up,  unless  there 
should  be  another  bed  in  use  at  the  same  time.  As  soon  as 
the  second  rough  leaf  appears,  I  put  a  hill  of  good  melon 
soil  under  each  light,  i.  e.  good  loam  and  turf,  adding  a  sixth 
part  of  good  rotten  dung,  well  mixed  with  the  spade,  but  not 
sifted.  This  I  water  if  dry,  and  tread  in  the  hills  firmly^ 
making  a  hole  in  the  centre,  and  turning  out  a  pot  of  plants 
with  the  ball  entire  into  each  hole.  Should  the  weather  be  very 
warm,  I  water  them  over  head  abundantly,  and  in  the  space  ojF 
a  fortnight  they  will  have  grown  to  four  or  five  joints  eacl). 
I  then  stop  them  down  to  three  joints.  By  this  time  the  heat 
of  the  bed  will  have  become  reduced  to  such  a  temperature 
as  to  allow  of  moulding  up  the  plants,  well  treading  in  anil 
watering  as  you  proceed.  As  the  plants  will  at  this  time  be 
strongly  rooted  and  in  vigorous  growth,  in  the  course  of  three 
days  they  will  have  pushed  a  strong  shoot  from  eiach  of  the. 
three  eyes  in  a  horizontal  direction;  ^nd  they  will  seldom 
fail; of  subwirtff  fruit  at  the  first  joint ;  you  majjr'rely,  at  le^st, 
.ori'ty^o  out 'orthree  of  these  fruit  setting/  IMp^^"  the  fr^ 
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comes  to  blossom  the  bed  must  be  covered  1^  in,  thick 
with  dry  sand,  if  it  can  be  got,  but  mould  will  do;  and  do 
not  water  the  bed  any  more  for  at  least  three  weeks.  This 
prevents  the  newly  set  fruit  from  turning  yellow  and  damping 
off.  All  shoots  that  appear,  except  the  three  above  men- 
tioned, must  be  removed.  As  these  shoots  will  show  fruit  nt 
the  first  or  second  joint,  if  such  fruit  be  set  and  tdMB  dam 
.o^  it  will  be  three  parts  growa  before  tbe^  WK^-wiII  have 
reached  the  outside  of  the  bed,  arrivi]M(4iperf£x;tion  in  nearly 
half  the  time  it  would  have  doae  if  divines  had  been  left  in 
confusion. 

Particular  care  ifiMif'be  taken,  in  pruning,  never  to  stop 
the  three  slMMI^^fl^fcar  the  fruit,  nor  yet  the  lateral  ones 
prodacMi^  iMBT  fW  same  joint  as  the  fruit.  These  lateral 
show  fruit  at  the  first  joint,  which  fruit  must  be 
until  the  other  is  swelling ;  then  take  ofi*  this  lateral 
fruit,  but  do  not  stop  the  vine.  But  should  any  accident 
happen  to  the  other  fruit,  the  shoot  bearing  it  must  be  taken 
ofi^,  and  the  lateral  shoot  treated  as  a  main  one,  when  the  fruit 
on  it  will  swell  accordingly;  and  all  the  laterals  that  spring 
from  the  main  shoot  must  be  stopped,  leaving  one  joint  and 
leaf  only.  I  am,  Sir,  &c» 

John  Lovell. 
Brecon^  July  16.  1829. 


Art.  XIV.     On  pruning  and  training  Cucumber  Plants* 

By  Mr.  W.  P.  Vaughan. 

Sir,  ' 

I  HAVE  the  Emyclopcedia  of  Gardenings  vmA  the  Gardener's 
Magazine^  with  some  other  practical  works ;  all  of  which  con- 
tain some  excellent  treatises  on  growing  cucumber  plants,  but 
notliing  is  said  about  pruning  them.  I  consider  their  pro^ 
ductiveness  as  depending  principally  on  pruning  and  the 
age  of  the  seed,  and  I  wm  therefore  lay  down  my  system  of 
-management. 

As  I  save  a  few  seeds  annually,  I  have  always  some  three 
years  old.  These  I  sow  in  shallow  pans,  in  a  dung  heat  not 
under  70°.  By  the  time  they  spread  the  seed  leaves,  I  have 
soil  and  32-sized  pots  ready  dried  in  the  frames.  I  put  a  bit 
of  broken  pot  on  the  holes,  and  such  a  small  quantity  of  soil 
above  it  that  when  the  plants  are  in  they  will  but  just  reach 
over  the  rim  of  the  pot.  I  then  take  up  the  seedlings,  avoid- 
ing, as  much  as  possible,  injuring  the  fibres,  and  set  three  or 
four  of  them  in  each  pot  iii  the  form  of  a  triangle  or  square. 
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I  fill  the  pots  to  within  half  an  inch  of  the  top,  water  them,  and 
keep  them  in  a  brisk  heat  of  from  65°  to  75^.  As  soon  as  they 
have  spread  two  rough  leaves,  I  pick  out  the  leading  bud  from 
«ach  plant  close  to  the  second  leaf,  and  in  a  few  days  each  plant 
will  put  forth  two  shoots,  and  they  are  ready  for  plunging  in  the 
hills,  without  breaking  the  balls  of  earth ;  i.  e*  one  pot  in  each 
hill.  When  these  shoots  have  made  two  joints  they  must  be 
stopped  at  the  second,  as  before,  and  pegged  down  with  e 
piece  of  straight  stick,  6  in.  long,  broken  half  through  in  two 
places*  (^.  86.)      Each  shoot  will  now  produce  two  morc^ 

££^    which  never  fail  to  show  fruit  at  the  first  joint,  and 
must  be  stopped  at  the  second;    which  operation 
81    I      must  be  done  to  all  as  they  make  two  joints.     Pidcv* 
1 1  ing  ofi*  the  male  blossoms,  and  setting  the  fruit  as 

jk-LJ-L.  they  open,  should  be  done  in  the  morning,  just 
before  the  sun  comes  strong  on  the  frames,, until  the  weauer 
will  admit  of  the  lights  being  open  a  great  part  of  the  day; 
watering  should  also  be  performed  at  the  same  time,  shutting 
the  frame  close  for  a  few  minutes  aften 

Cuttings  of  the  ends  of  shoots,  about  4  in.  long,  taken  oft 
close  under  a  joint,  and  planted  in  a  pot  deep  enougjUi^ 
admit  a  fiat  pane  of  glass  on  the  top,  will  strike  finMiyf  M^ 
J.  Meams,  in  Encyclopedia  of  Gardening)^  and*  ^MBir  ifito 
bearing  sooner  than   seeds,   but   thev  aii^  M^#f  so  long 
duration.  I  am»  9^ 

Archdeaneryj  Brecon^  Wm.  P.  Vaughan. 

April '22.  1829. 
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Art.  XV.     On  raising  an  early  Crop  of  Peas^  as  practised  in  a 

Garden  at  Chichester.    By  C.  V.  R. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Main's  letter,  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  555.  has  induced  me  to 
communicate  my  method  for  raising  an  early  crop  of  peas^ 
which  I. have  practised  for  the  last  twelve  years  with  perfect 
success,  and  which  will,  I  think,  be  found  on  trial  decidedly 
superior  both  to  Mr.  Main's  mode,  and  to  the  old  one  of 
^ansplanting  peas,  so  well  known  to  the  gardeners  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London.     My  method  is  this :  — 

]n  the  first  or  second  week  in  November,  I  select  six  dozen 
pots  of  the  16  size,  and  fill  them  within  2  in.  of  the  top  with 
light  rich  mould.  I  then  sow  all  over  the  surface  with  the 
early  frame  pea,  but  not  so  thick  as  to  touch  each  other*    I 
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make  a  little  better  than  a  quart  sow  the  whole.  The  pots 
are  then  filled  up  with  the  same  mould,  and  placed  in  a  cool 
frame  or  vinery,  protected  from  frost  and  the  mice.  In  the 
<irst  week  of  March  they  will  be  about  6  in.  high,  and  the 
pots  well  filled  with  roots.  Having  made  choice  of  a  warm 
spot  on  a  south  border,  they  are  now  transplanted  by  digging 
ft  hole  sufficiently  large  to  receive  the  contents  of  each  pot ; 
-care  being  taken  not  to  disturb  the  roots,  but  to  preserve  the 
balls  entire.  They  are  planted  in  rows,  4  ft.  apart,  and  2  ft. 
in  the  rows,  in  the  alternate  manner,  or  that  which  some 
gardeners  term  **  breaking  the  lines."  If  the  nights  should 
prove  frosty,  I  cover  each  tuft  with  a  flower-pot,  and  take  it 
T)flF  every  morning,  which  prevents  them  from  receiving  the 
least  check.  At  the  latter  end  of  the  month  the  pots  are 
taken  away,  and  the  peas  are  sticked,  each  tuft  separately, 
and  inclining  a  little  outwards  at  top,  to  allow  the  plants 
plenty  of  room  to  spread.  This  method  is  quite  applicable 
to  all  dwarf-growing  peas,  which  will  never  be  found  too 
thick :  the  air  having  a  free  circulation  round  each  tuft,  thefy 
begin  bearing  nearer  the  ground  than  those  grown  in  the  usual 
^way  and  in  parallel  lines,  and  I  find  them  bear  much  better. 
Peas  are  in  general  sown  too  thickly  in  the  drills,  and  by  that 
means  they  are  drawn  up  so  weak  that  they  seldom  produce 
4ftny  pods  till  arrived  at  their  full  growth,  and  then  only  near 
the  top.  . 

•  From  the  1st  to  the  10th  of  May  I  generally  gather  my 
first  dish  of  green  peas  ;  and  I  find  the  above  number  of  pots 
will  supply  a  family,  upon  an  average,  with  three  dishes  of 
green  peas  per  week  till  the  first  or  second  week  in  June. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  will,  I  think,  be  obvious  to 
your  readers :  by  it  the  plants  receive  no  check  in  the  trans- 
j3lanting ;  whereas  in  the  common  practice  of  transplanting 
they  receive  a  severe  check,  from  which  they  do  not  recover 
in  less  than  a  fortnight,  and  which,  of  course,  may  be  con- 
sidered a  fortnight  lost  at  this  season  of  the  year ;  nor  indeed 
can  it  be  expected  they  will  ever  grow  so  fine  as  when  they 
receive  no  check.  I  never  sow  any  peas  in  the  open  ground 
till  January ;  and  my  kitchen-garden  being  rather  on  a  limited 
scale,  I  find  this  no  inconsiderable  advantage,  as  it  enables 
me  to  take  a  crop  of  winter  vegetables  off  the  very  ground  I 
intend  for  my  peas ;  particularly  off  the  ground  I  intend  for 
my  transplanted  peas  in  March.  •  I  am,  &c. 

C.  V.  R. 

Chichester^  Jan.  1.  1831. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.     I'ransactions  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London » 

Vol.  VII.  Part  V. 

(Concluded from  p.  187.) 

This  part,  which  concludes  the  volume,  consists  of  a  pre- 
facC)  table  of  contents,  index,  &c.  In  the  preface,  the  council 
**  congratulate  the  fellows  on  the  great  advantages  already 
derived  from  the  establishment  of  the  Society,  and  on  the  very 
flattering  prospect  open  to  it  for  the  future.  It  may  be  said 
to  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  study  of  horticulture,  not  only 
in  this  country,  but  in  all  quarters  of  the  globe,  a,s  is  proved 
by  the  establishment  of  numerous  provincial  societies  on  the 
same  model,  and  by  the  formation  of  similar  institutions  in 
Germany,  France,,  tfie  West  Indies,  and  other  countries," 

The  collections  in  the  garden  are  increasing ;  and  a  large 
proportion  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  new  plants  intro- 
duced has  been  distributed  very  generally  among  the  Fellow?. 
In  the  ornamental  department,  the  most  extensive  and  valuable 
introductions  have  been  made  by  Mr.  David  Douglas  from 
the  north-west  coast  of  North  America.  Mr.  Douglas  brought 
with  him  to  England,  in.  1826,  "a  far  greater  number  of 
plants  and  seeds  than  he  had  previously  sent  home,"  Of  tJbie 
species  thus  introduced,  about  210  have  been  raised  in  the 
gardens  of  the  Society ;  and,  after  having  abandoned  the  mul- 
tiplication of  those  which  presented  no  other  interest  than  as 
botanical  curiosities,  130  species  are  now  growing,  and  nearly 
the  whole  of  them  have  been  furnished  to  the  Fellows,  and  to 
the  principal  public  gardens  in  correspondence  with  the 
Society  on  all  parts  of  the  Continent.  The  peculiar  value 
attached  to  these  plants,  which  are  hardy  enough  to  bear  qui? 
climate  without  any  protection  in  winter,  many  of  which  are 
also  distinguished  by  their  great  beauty,  has  indujced  the 
council  to  engage  the  same  indefatigable  collector  to  under- 
take a  fresh  expedition  to  the  same  country,  with  such 
additional  means  and  assistance  as  the  difBculties  experienced 
by  him  in  his  former  journey  had  rendered  necessary.. 

Vol.  VII.  —  No.  33.  h  h 
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**  The  contributions  to  the  ornamental  department  received 
from  various  public  gardens,  as  well  as  from  private  individuals, 
fellows  and  correspondents  of  the  Society,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  have  also  been  of  considerable  importance.  Under 
this  head  the  collection  of  Chilian  plants  discovered  and  in- 
troduced by  Alexander  Cruickshanks,  Esq.,  and  the  Mexican 
plants  raised  from  the  seeds  collected  by  J.  G.  Graham,  Esq., 
in  the  mountains  of  Mexico,  deserve  to  be  particularly  men- 
tioned, as  having  ftimished  many  new  and  beautiful  hardy  or 
half-hardy  species.  The  hot-houses  have  been  more  espe- 
cially enriched  by  the  Indian  collections  transmitted  by 
Dr.  Wallich  from  the  botanical  garden  of  Calcutta,  and  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  the  Honourable  East  India  Com- 
pany, and  also  by  a  considerable  number  of  very  interesting 
plants,  collected  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rio  Janeiro,  and 
presented  by  the  late  Sir  Henry  Chamberlayne.  To  Dr.  Wal- 
lich the  Society  is  also  indebted  for  a  variety  of  trees  and 
shrubs  from  the  mountains  of  Nepal,  which  have  proved  suf- 
ficiently hardy  to  be  placed  in  the  arboretum. 

*'  In  the  fruit  department,  while  the  collections  have  been 
constantly  augmented  by  communications  with  foreign  gardens^ 
the  officers  of  the  Society,  by  the  direction  of  the  Council,  have 
been  diligently  applying  themselves  to  the  examination  of  the 
varieties,  with  a  view  of  determining  their  respective  merits  or 
demerits.  If  no  result  has  hitherto  been  made  public,  this 
has  arisen  from  the  extreme  diflSculty  of  the  subject,  from  the 
repeated  trials  that  are  required,  year  after  year,  before  a  final 
opinion  can  be  formed  upon  any  given  variety,  and  from  an 
unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  Council  to  authorise  the 
publication  of  imperfect  statements.  Many  thousand  varieties 
have  now  been  subjected  to  the  most  rigid  scrutiny ;  and  if 
there  is  still  a  great  mass  of  matter  requiring  investigation 
among  apples  and  pears,  yet,  with  respect  to  other  fruits,  the 
state  of  information  acquired  at  the  garden  is  such,  that  reports 
upon  a  great  number  of  them  may  be  now  immediately  ex- 
pected. An  account  of  the  varieties  of  the  pine-apple  has 
already  been  read  before  the  Society,  and  will  be  followed  by 
a  constant  succession  of  other  reports,  which  will  be  printed 
in  the  Transactions^  and  which,  it  is  confidently  anticipated, 
will  contain  much  important  information.  The  details  in- 
tended to  be  comprised  in  these  reports  will  be  best  understood 
from  the  perusal  of  them  when  printed ;  but,  in  the  mean 
while,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  great  objects  that  have  been 
kept  in  view  are,  the  simplification  of  the  nomenclature,  by  the 
reduction  of  the  synonymes  to  order ;  the  investigation  of 
the  modes  of  cultivation  best  adapted  to  each  variety,  the 
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effect  produced  by  different  kinds  of  stocks,  and  the  deter- 
mination of  the  respective  qualities,  with  a  view  to  rejecting 
worthless  kinds  and  retaining  the  most  important  only  for 
permanent  cultivation.  The  fruits,  when  gathered,  are  depo- 
sited at  the  garden  in  a  fruit-room,  which  is  constantly  open 
to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  and  which,  from  the  number 
of  visitors  to  it,  appears  to  excite  univeral  interest. 

"  The  distributions  of  cuttings,  seeds,  and  plants,  made  by 
the  Society  have  been  of  the  greatest  importance,  as  well  from 
the  number  and  value  of  the  articles,  as  on  account  of  the  accu- 
racy with  which  their  names  and  synonymes  have  been  esta- 
blished. During  the  three  years  preceding  the  1st  of  May  last, 
no  less  than  28,367  parcels  of  seeds  were  distributed  at  the 
office  in  Regent  Street,  and  37,590  articles  from  the  garden. 

**  All  the  Fellows  of  the  Society  have  now  the  privilege 
of  applying  for  plants  and  cuttings ;  and,  when  visiting  the 
garden,  they  may  receive  such  as  are  in  sufficient  abundance 
to  be  so  distributed ;  the  garden  being  open  from  nine  in  the 
morning  daily  until  six  in  summer,  and  until  sunset  in  the 
winter. 

"The  library  of. the  Society,  at  their  house  in  Regent 
Street,  has  continued  to  receive  additions,  by  purchase  as  well 
as  by  donations.  The  models  of  fruit,  the  herbaria,  and  other 
scientific  collections,  have  been  transferred  to  the  garden; 
where  it  is  proposed  to  arrange  them  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
render  them  of  easy  access,  and  to  answer,  as  fully  as  possible, 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  intended." 

The  present  volume  closes  the  first  series  of  these  TranS" 
actions 


Art.  II.     Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horticultural  Society. 

Vol.  IV.     Part  II. 

(Contintied  from  p.  336.) 

42.  Notice  regarding  a  Scarificator.    By  John  Gordon,  Esq, 

This  gentleman  has  uniformly  found  the  greatest  benefit 
arise  from  cutting  or  slitting  the  rind  of  fruit  trees  when  hide- 
bound ;  but  the  practice,  he  says,  is  "  of  little  use,  unless 
carefiilly  done  down  to  the  surface  of  the  ground,  or  rather 
below,  and  likewise  a  little  along  the  horizontal  branches.  I 
have  often  seen  trees  carefully  done  in  this  way  in  blossom 
several  days  before  those  not  cut  at  all.  By  using  a  proper 
instrument,  the  slitting  may  be  done  in  less  than  a  minute  per 
tree  and  the  tree  will  want  no  more  relief  for  some  years. 
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This  scarificator  has  a  blade  at  each  end;  one  for  the  stems 
of  large  trees,  about  half  an  inch  long ;  and  the  other  for 
small  trees,  in  length  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch. 

43.  Notice  of  an  improved  Garden  Hammer,  (fig.  91 .  in  Gard.  Mag., 

vol.  vi.  p.  469.) 

The  use  of  the  fulcrum  is  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  nails, 
without  the  risk  of  bruising  the  adjacent  shoots'. 

44.  Description  of  and  Directions  for  using,  a  Neto  Preservative 
Frame  for  saving  Wall  Fruit  from  being  destroyed  by  Wasps^ 
Blue  Flies,  or  Birds,  ivken  it  is  ripe;  and  also  for  protecting  the 
Blossom  in  Spring  from  Frost,  and  insuring  a  Crop  of  Fruit. 
By  Mr.  John  Dick,  Gardener  to  William  Trotter,  Esq.,  of  Bal- 
lendean.    Read  April  6.  1826. 

Already  described  in  the  London  Hortictdtural  Transactions^ 
and  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  54. 

45.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Strawberries,    By  Mr.  John  Middleton, 

Tillychewan.     Read  Dec.  13.  1814. 

Every  gardener  knows  that  it  is  a  common  practice  to  cut 
over  strawberry  plants  in  the  month  of  October,  "  in  order 
to  make  them  push  anew,  and  cover  themselves,  as  it  is 
termed,  before  winter.  This  part  of  the  management  I  have 
been  induced,  from  experience  of  its  bad  effects,  to  omit.  I 
was  at  first  led  to  this  change  from  observing  that  a  plot  of 
strawberries  which,  through  the  hurry  of  business,  I  did  not 
get  dressed  in  autumn,  produced  very  well  next  season;  it 
immediately  occurred  to  me,  and  in  the  same  sentiment  I  now 
write  this,  that  strawberries,  and,  in  general,  any  herbaceous 
plants  resembling  them  in  habit,  must  be  very  much  weakened 
by  being  made  to  produce  two  crops  of  foliage  in  one  season. 
The  winter  residences  of  the  shoots,  which  are  to  come  forth 
next  spring,  must  be  thrown  open,  and  the  whole  plants  con- 
siderably weakened,  by  being  forced  to  exert  themselves  in 
sending  out  a  numerous  and  weakly  set  of  autumnal  leaves; 
and  by  these  means  a  very  sensible  effect  must  be  produced 
on  the  crop.  I  therefore  make  it  a  rule,  afler  the  crop  is 
gathered,  to  cut  away  all  the  runners,  and  to  clear  the  beds 
of  all  weeds ;  but  I  never  touch  the  bodies  of  the  plants  in  the 
way  of  cutting.  I  observe  that  during  winter  the  shoots  of 
next  year  are  seen  strong  and  healthy,  under  the  shelter  of 
the  decayed  foliage,  from  which  they  no  doubt  receive  much 
protection." 

Mr.  Middleton,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  Lang,  gardener 
at  Balloch  Castle,  never  digs  betwixt  the  rows  of  strawberries 
in  autumn ;  because  such  a  practice,  **  by  cutting  large  quan- 
tities of  the  fibres  at  that  season,  must  have  the  effect  of 
injuring  the  plants  almost  as  much  as  if  they  were  trans- 
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planted.  The  new-made  wounds  are,  by  the  ground  being 
opened,  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  frost ;  and  the  plants  will, 
by  this  treatment,  be  kept  in  a  weak  and  languishing  state 
during  the  whole  of  next  season.  The  only  necessary  oper- 
ation, therefore,  is,  to  give  the  whole  ground  a  complete 
hoeing  after  the  runners  are  cut  oflF,  to  clear  away  the  weeds ; 
and,  if  the  alleys  oh  the  outsides  of  the  plots  are  dug,  to  cast 
a  small  quantity  of  loose  earth  on  the  whole  ground,  which 
will  give  it  the  appearance  of  being  newly  dressed.  I  have 
found,  I  think,  great  benefit  from  wheeling  on,  during  frost,  a 
quantity  of  well-rotted  dung  and  pointing  in  the  same,  in  the 
months  of  March  or  April,  when  the  plants  should  receive 
their  spring  dressing;  which  must,  of  course,  consist  in  cutting 
oflF  the  old  haulm,  clearing  the  plants  of  any  weeds  which 
may  then  appear,  and  digging  the  whole  ground  betwixt  them. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  cutting  a  few  of  the  roots  at  this 
season  will  in  no  degree  retard  the  growth  of  the  plants,  but, 
by  the  additional  quantity  of  fibres  produced  in  consequence 
of  any  incisions  which  may  be  made,  will  materially  promote 
the  same." 

( Jb  he  continued,) 


Art.  III.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardening,  Agriculture,  Botany, 
Rural  Architecture,  S^c,  published  since  May,  1831,  'with  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

In  enumerating  the  contents  of  the  Botanical  Periodicals,  those  genera  or  species  marked  by  a 
star  (♦)  are  not  included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hdrtut  Britdnmcua. 

Curtis's  Botanical  Magazine^  or  Flower-Garden  displayed.  New  Series* 
Edited  by  Dr.  Hooker.  In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.  3^.  6d.  coloured ; 
Ss,  plain. 

No,  LI II,  for  May,  contains 
3067.  ikTimulus  *perfoliatus.  A  yellow-flowered  species  of  very  recent 
introduction  :  it  is  possibly  neither  sufficiently  hardy  nor  sufficiently  beau- 
tiful to  become  generally  cultivated.  —  3068.  Eranthemum  strictum.  "  As 
desirable  as  the  well  known  E.  pulchellum;  or,  although  the  flowers  are 
fewer  than  in  that  species,  they  are  larger,  and  quite  as  beautiful  in  colour. 
It  is  a  native  of  Nepal :  hence  it  may  probably  be  cultivated  in  a  green- 
house." —  3069.  Browallifl  *grandifl6ra.  Raised  from  seeds  collected 
by  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  near  Yaza,  in  the  valley  of  Canta  in  Peru.  A  plant 
of  the  same  name  was  published  in  the  Bot,  Beg.  for  February :  see  our 
notice  of  it  at  p.  201.  Dr.  Hooker  remarks :  "the  plant  of  the  Botanical 
Register  has  the  flowers  considerably  smaller  and  the  leaves  more  cordate 
than  in  the  plant  figured  by  me  from  Dr.  Graham,  and  appears  to  be  raised 
from  seeds  of  another  kind  of  Browdllia  in  Mr.  Cruickshanks's  herbarium, 
which  I  have  rather  been  disposed  to  consider  as  B.  demissa."  —  3070. 
Schizdnthus  *Hookeri.  This  welcome  addition  to  the  splendid  flowers  of 
our  gardens  surpasses  in  beauty  all  the  previously  known  species  of  Schi- 
z4nthus,  which  is  high  praise.  It  was  collected  "  by  Dr.  Gillies,  in  various 
places  on  the  Chilian  side  of  the  Cordillera  of  the  Andes,  at  an  elevation 
of  8000  or  9000  ft.  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  seed  was  sown  in  the 
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spring  of  1829,  in  the  open  border;  and  the  plants  not  having  flowered^ 
tney  were  taken  into  tne  house  during  winter,  and  replanted  abroad  in 
March.  The  flowers  began  to  appear  in  June,  and  were  abundantly  pro- 
duced during  the  whole  summer.  Thus  treated,  S.  Hookeri  has  proved 
itself  of  biennial  duration,  at  least ;  what  its  usual  duration  in  this  country 
may  be,  remains  to  be  ascertained." — 3071.  Janvpha  Mdrdhoty  Eatable* 
rooted  Physic-nut,  Bitter  Cassada,  Cassava,  Manioc,  or  Tapioca.  This 
plant  has  a  root  the  size  of  a  man's  fist,  which  is  yellowish,  and  abounds 
in  a  juice  so  poisonous,  that  if  it  be  internally  taken,  it  is  fatal  in  a  few 
minutes  to  cats,  dogs,  and  man ;  acting  on  the  nervous  system.  All  the 
Ewa\\OT\ndceeB  are  essentially  distinguished  by  their  acrid  and  poisonous 
qualities;  but  it  is  a  matter  of  remark  and  astonishment  that  the  root 
of  bitter  cassada,  when  broken  into  pieces,  and  totally  freed,  by  heavy 
pressure,  from  its  venomous  juice,  yields,  after  it  is  dried  and  ground,  an 
abundant  flour,  that  is  most  extensively  employed  in  lieu  of  bread  through- 
Out  a  very  large  portion  of  South  America.  A  preparation  of  this  root  is  even 
imported  largely  into  our  country,  and  served  up  at  table,  under  the  name 
of  tapioca.  Cassava  bread  is  in  the  most  general  demand  of  any  provision 
all  over  the  West  Indies,  and  is  employed  to  victual  ships.  The  use  of 
tapioca  is  still  more  extended ;  and  the  great  application  of  tapioca  through- 
out Europe  is  for  the  same  purposes  as  sago  and  arrow-root.  There  is 
another  variety  of  cassava,  but  not  described  in  this  article  farther  than 
that  it  is  "  the  Sweet  Cassava  of  Browne's  Jamaica,  p.  350. ;  of  Lunan's 
Hort.  Jam.y  vol.i.  p.  163  ;  and  the  Mdmhot  Aissi  of  Pohl :  and  its  root  is 
white,  and  free  from  deleterious  qualities."  Notwithstanding  these  two 
differences,  the  bitter  and  sweet  cassava  *'  seem  not  to  differ  in  botanical 
characters.  They  are  both  especially  cultivated  in  the  colonies."  **  An  acre 
of  ground  planted  with  manioc,  or  bitter  cassava,  yields  nourishment  to 
a  greater  number  of  persons  than  six  acres  cultivated  with  the  best  wheat ; 
but  it  is  probable  that  it  greatly  exhausts  the  soil."  The  mode  of  culture 
is  this : — "  After  burning  the  felled  trees,  the  lands  are  planted  with  cut- 
tings of  this  plant.  In  18  or  20  months  the  roqts  have  attained  their  full 
size.  During  this  time  the  farmer  endeavours,  above  all  things,  to  check 
the  upward  growth  of  the  plants  by  breaking  out  their  buds.  Each  plant- 
ation usually  yields  three  crops,  and  is  then  abandoned.  (^Spix  and  Martitut^s 
TVavels  in  BrazU.y^  —  3072.  Chrysophyllum  Caimto,  A  species  of  star- 
apple,  a  well  known  fruit  of  the  West  Indies,  where,  however,  it  appears  to 
be  more  esteemed  by  the  natives  than  by  Europeans.  In  our  stoves  it  re- 
commends itself  by  the  beauty  of  its  leaves,  particularly  their  brown  and 
gold  coloured,  satin-textured  under-side.  It  blossomed  in  the  stove  of  the 
Glasgow  botanic  garden  in  November,  1830 :  its  flowers  are  small,  in  colour 
yellowish  white,  and  but  rarely  produced.  —  3073.  Argemdne  grandiflora. 
This  splendid  plant,  "  now  not  uncommon  in  our  gardens,  produces  freely 
its  fine  white  blossoms,  with  their  orange  stamens  and  brilliant  stigma, 
through  all  the  summer  months." 

No,  LIV.  for  JunCy  contains 
3074.  Dendr6bium  speciosum.     A  much  more  perfect  figure  of  this  fine 
species  than  the  original  one  in  Smith's  Exotic  Botany^  that  having  been 
drawn  in  New  Holland  by  a  person  not  skilled  in  botanical  drawing.  — 
3075.   Lobelia  *hypocraterif6rmis,   Salver^owererf    Lobelia.     A  purple- 
flowered  interesting  little  plant,  native  of  the  southern  shores  of  New  Hol- 
land.—  3076.  Broughtdnta  sangulnea.  Scarlet-flowered  Broughtonia.     A 
showy  orchideous  plant.  —  3077.  Omith6galum  fimbriatum.  —  3078.  Rhlp- 
salis  mesembryantnemoides.  —  3079.  Rhlpsalis  fasciculata.  —  3080.  Rhlp- 
salis  *Cassytha.     These  three  species  are  published  from  the  collection  of 
William  CHristy,  Esq.,  Clapham  Road,  by  whom  the  technical  descriptions 
ate  supplied :  the  three  drawings  are  from  the  accurate  pencil  of  Mr, 
J,  D,  dowerhy. 
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No.  L  V,for  Jvltfy  contains 
3081.  Column^a  hirsiita.  A  shrubby  stove  plant,  climbing  slightly,  with 
very  showy  scarlet  blossoms.— 3082.  Drdsera  binata.  From  New  Holland. 
The  plant  figured  sprang  up  out  of  soil  imported  thence  to  Kew,  and  Dr. 
Hooker  suggests  that  the  other  New  South  Wales  and  Cape  species  may 
be  successfidly  introduced,  "  if  the  seeds  be  kept  in  moist  earth  during  the 
voyage."  —  3083.  Fritillaria  leucdntha,     A  hardy  white-flowered  species, 

remarkable  for  the  termination  in  a  tendril  of  its  hnear-lanceolate  leaves. 

3084.  Anthericum  ?  ^plumdsum.  Herbaceous,  from  Chile,  with  white  plu- 
mose or  bearded  petals ;  curious. — 3085.  Pterostylis  niitans.  Herbaceous, 
orchideous,  green-flowered,  and  from  New  Holland.  —  3086.  P.  curta. 
Another  species,  with  more  red  in  its  blossoms.  Both  curious.  —  3087. 
Fars^tia  lunarioides.  A  hardy  biennial,  with  yellow  blossoms  and  moon- 
diaped  silicles,  thriving  well  if  its  seeds  be  sown  in  open  borders  whose 
soil  is  dry  and  calcareous. 

Edwards^s  Botanical  Renter,  New  Series.  Edited  by  John  Lindley, 
F.R.S.  L.S.  &c.,  Professor  of  Botany  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo 
Numbers,  monthly.    4«.  coloured. 

No.  Ill,  of  Vol,  IV.  for  Matfy  contains 
1406.  Cattleya  guttata.  "  The  spotting  of  the  flower  in  this  species  is  re- 
markably different  from  any  thing  that  has  yet  been  seen  in  the  same  genus. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  cultivators  to  know  that  what  are  callled  the  stems 
of  this  genus,  and  indeed  of  many  other  orchideous  plants,  that  is  to  say,  the 
erect  stalks  that  bear  the  leaves,  are  analogous  to  tubers,  and  really  the 
branches  of  a  rhizoma,  or  prostrate  stem,  which  creeps  upon  the  surface  of 
the  ground,  resembling  a  root,  and  that  consequently  each  of  the  le^ 
bearing  branches  may  be  safely  cut  off*  with  a  portion  of  the  rhizoma 
attached  for  the  purpose  of  propagation.  The  gardener  of  Mr.  Harrison 
of  Liverpool  has  practised  this  method  with  great  success."  —  1407. 
Azalea  calendulacea  var.  *Stapletonia««.  •"  The  fourth  of  the  Highclere 
azaleas,  named  in  compliment  to  Lady  Harriet  Stapleton,  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Caernarvon.  This  lovely  variety  is  perhaps  the  most  beautifiil 
that  has  been  raised  among  those  hybrids  in  which  the  characters  of  A. 
calendulacea  preponderate,  as  in  this  the  prevailing  colour  is  a  rich  deep 
rose,  with  no  more  yellow  than  is  just  sufficient  to  soften  the  general  tint. 
•:—  1408.  TVifolium  vesicul6sum.  A  species  of  clover  occasionally  met  with 
in  English  botanic  gardens ;  pretty  in  its  blossoms,  and  interesting  in  its 
bladder-like  calyxes :  set  down  here  as  perennial,  but  usually  considered 
annual. —  1400.  ./asmlnum  Wsdhchidnum.  Professor  Lindley  has  been 
here  unfortunate  in  overlooking  Mr.  David  Don's  name  and  description  of 
this  species  in  the  Prodromus  Florcs  Nepalensis,  It  is  there  called  J, 
pubigerum,  this  epithet  being  expressive  of  a  short  and  possibly  deciduous 
pubescence,  which  is  obvious  enough  on  the  imperfectly  expanded,  and 
recently  expanded  leaves.  The  figure  in  Bot.  Reg.  exhibits  none  of  this 
pubescence,  except  on  the  calyxes  of  the  blossoms,  "  It  is  perfectly  hardy, 
and  must  be  considered  a  great  addition  to  our  shrubberies."—  1410.  ^- 
stromer/a  pulchella  var.  *pil6sa.  This  variety  differs  fi'om  the  original  in 
having  its  &aves  fringed  with  long  hairs,  and  its  sepals  deeply  and  distinctly 
serrated.  A.  pulchella  and  its  varieties  "  would  probably  prove  quite 
hardy  if  grown  on  a  south  border,  covered  in  winter  by  a  wide  sloping 
thatched  roof,  such  as  is  now  in  use,  with  great  success,  in  the  garden  of 
the  Horticultural  Society.  But  the  safest  way  to  treat  [all]  the  species  of 
Alstromerfa  is  to  plant  them  in  light  loamy  soil,  in  a  border  within  a 
glazed  pit,  which  is  just  heated  enough  to  keep  out  frost  in  winter.  Here 
they  will  grow  with  great  vigour,  throwing  up  strong  suckers  in  all  direc- 
tions, and  flowering  beautifully  :  their  leaves  will  not,  on  the  one  hand,  be 
parched  by  the  ^ymg  cold  winds  of  April,  nor,  on  the  other^scorelvedVi^ 
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the  sun  at  midsummer.  Thus  protected,  they  will  perform  all  their 
natural  fuDctions  as  if  in  their  native  soil ;  and  an  abund^iice  of  food  will  be 
sent  downwards  into  the  roots,  which  will  thus  be  prepared,  upon  the 
I  of  the  growing  season,  to  send  up  new  ^oots  with  the  greatest 
irigour."— 1411.  Gaultherio SWifos.  (^. 87.) 
This  elegant  erergreen  is  dwarf  and  small  in 
English  gardens,  but  in  the  pine  and  oak  woods 
of  Coluubia  and  of  other  parts  of  north-west 
America,  it  "  grows  beneatli  the  dense  shadow 
1^  of  thesi.  places  where  few  other  plants  will  livc^ 
a  and  there  attains  the  stature  of  a  man."  _  Bf 
layers  and  suckers,  and  by  seeds,  which  it  w 
disposed  to  produce  in  England,  it  may  easily 
be  multipli^  to  any  extent.  Shiilon  Is  the 
>  name  given  to  the  plant  in  Colombia,  where 
s  agreeably  flavoured  berries  are  much  es- 
emed  —  14>12.  Potentilla  'missourica.  A 
plant  of  botanical  interest  only.  "  It  ia  no 
doubt  one  of  the  plants  confounded  with  P. 
arguta  of  Pursh,  from  which  it  is  nevertheless 
extremely  different  It  is  nearly  related  to  P.  pectinata  of  Fischer, 
which  IS  wrongly  referred  to  P  pennsylv&mca,  as  a  synonyme,  in  De 
Candolle's  Prodromal  From  P  pectinSta  of  Fischer,  P.  miasolirica  is 
known  not  only  by  its  hoanness,  but  also  by  the  nakedness  of  its  inflo- 
rescence, by  Its  minute  pctalB,and  more  deeply  pinnntiiid  leaflets."  —  1413. 
Turrte  a  *pmnata,  Wniged-fcawrf  Turrs'a.  A  pretty,  rare,  and  tender 
stove  shrub,  naUveof  the  neighbourhood  of  Silhet.  Its  pale  rose-coloured 
blossoms  are  produced  three  or  four  in  a  cluster;  they  are  Ijin.  in  dia- 
meter, a  magnitude  not  very  frequent  in  the  JUeliaceEe.  —  jfhododendron 
*alta-cler£nse,  the  Highclere  Rhododendron.  A  superb  hybrid,  raised  at 
Lord  Caernarvon's,  by  Mr,  Gowen,  the  intelligent  and  meritorious  gardener 
there,  The  brilliant  crimson  Bowers  and  fine  foliage  of  rhododendron 
ubdreuro  cause  that  plant  to  be  desired  by  every  one  who  has  seen  it  in 
bloom,  a  gratification  we  have  experienced  at  Mr.  Knight's  nursery  in  the 
King's  Road ;  but  then  that  is  from  India,  and  too  tender  for  the  open  air 
of  Britain,  In  consequence  of-tiiis  the  same  admirable  properties  become 
very  desirable  in  some  hardy  American  species  that  will  stand  our  winters. 
These,  however,  no  North  American  species  at  present  known  fully  pos- 
sess ;  and,  as  "  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,"  adranta^  was  taken 
by  Mr.  Gowen  of  the  well  known  susceptibDity  to  hybridise  existing  among 
flhodod^ndra  and  other  iihodor^efe,  to  create  by  cross  impregnation  a 
plant  that  should  possess  the  properties  required.  To  this  end,  a  hybrid 
bred  between  iihodoilendron  pOnticum  and  S.  catawbi^nse  was  chosen  as 
the  female,  and  its  ovula  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  the  magnificent  B. 
arbdrenm.  Prom  the  seed*  so  impregnated  "  above  1800  plants  were  rmsed, 
which  have  been  extensively  distributed  to  nurseries  and  private  gardens 
both  in  England  and  Scotiand;"  and  out  of  the  plants  retained  at  High- 
clere has  bloomed  the  splendid  hybrid  figured  in  the  Segisler,  and  of  which 
Professor  Lindley  thus  remarks :  —  "To  the  hardiness  of  B.  catawbiense  is 
added  the  arborescent  habit  and  rich  colours  of  S.  arbdreumj  while  the 
contracted  clusters  of  B.  arboreum  are  exchanged  for  the  spreading  clusters 
of  R,  catawbiense,  "  In  Ahododendron  alta-clerense  every  thing  of  beauty 
that  a  plant  can  possess  seems  collected,  fragrance  alone  being  wanting. 
With  a  clear  transparent  crimson  colour,  rendered  still  more  bright  by  a 
few  distinct  spots  of  a  darker  hue,  are  combined  a  fine  bold  outline,  a  great 
breadth  of  surface,  and  the  utmost  symmetry;  while  the  deep  rich  green  of 
the  magnificent  foliage  forms  a  background  in  the  most  perfect  harmony 
with  the  lovely  tmts  of  the  blossoms,"     Mr,  Gowen,  in  a  letter  to  Mr. 
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Lihdley,  which  is  published,  and  contains  the  genealogy  and  history  of  this 
and  the  other  seedlings,  says  '*  they  are  quite  hardy,  having  never  been 
damaged  in  die  slightest  degree  by  tne  winters  of  this  climate ;  but  they  are 
very  excitable,  shoot  very  early,  and  will  therefore,  in  early  springs,  be 
li^le  to  be  injured  by  late  frosts.  They  make  extremely  vigorous  growth, 
and,  judging  from  the  analogy  which  I  have  observed  to  prevail  in  hybrid 
productions,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  will  attain  to  the  height  of 
20  ft.  and  upwards.  Their  foliage  is  very  ornamental."  —  1415.  Epiden- 
drum  ^odoratissimum.  '*  A  delightfully  fragrant  epiphyte,  native  of  woods 
near  Rio  Janeiro.  It  is  easily  cultivated  in  decayed  moss  and  wood,  well 
drained,  and  placed  in  a  hot  damp  part  of  the  stove."  Professor  Lindley 
states  that  this  is  the  plant  which  Dr.  Hooker  has  published  as  Encyclia 
patens,  and  Mr.  Loddiges  as  Macradenia  lutescens ;  but  that  it  is  quite 
distinct  from  the  Macradenia  lutescens  of  the  Botanical  Register,  —  1416. 
Crdcus  vemus  var.  *leucorh^ncus,  White'4)eaked  vernal  Crocus;  or,  as 
it  is  called  in  the  gardens,  the  Pheasant's  Feather  Crocus.  <  A  pleasing 
variety,  whose  flower  is  white,  except  a  ring  of  clear  deep  blue,  near  the 
tip  of  the  flower :  the  tip  itself  is  white,  and  the  beauty  of  the  variety  b 
owing  to  the  very  pleasing  contrast  of  the  white  of  the  tips,  and  the  clear 
deep  blue  on  which  it  reposes."  The  white  tips  are  what  is  meant  by 
leucorhyncus  or  white-beaked.  Drawn  from  the  Horticultural  Society's 
garden.  —  1417.  Habr6nthus  *phycelloides.  A  pretty  species,  which 
appears  to  be  the  connecting  link  between  the  genera  Habranthus  and 
Phyc^lla.  The  flower  is  scarlet  in  the  limb,  yellowish  in  the  tube. —  1418. 
Glycine  *biloba.  Published  from  the  nursery  of  Mr.  Tate ;  who  states 
•*  that  it  is  a  desirable  conservatory  twiner,  attaining  the  hei^t  of  20  ft.,  and 
covered  from  bottom  to  top  with  a  profusion  of  [violet-coloured]  blossoms." 
It  does  not  succeed  when  planted  out  of  doors.  Introduced  from  Mexico 
in  1827.  —  1419.  TuUpa  dculus  solis  var.  *praB*cox,  Early  Sun's-eye 
Tulip.  This  variety  produced  its  crimson  blossoms  in  the  middle  of  March. 
Its  bulbs  were  collected  by  the  Hon.  T.  F.  Strangways,  in  the  cultivated 
grounds  belonging  to  Mr.  Baring's  villa,  near  Florence.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  the  tulip  of  the  same  name,  described  by  Tenore,  which 
Mr.  Strangways  considers  the  Tulipa  R^ddif. 

No.  V,for  Jtdy^  of  Vol,  IV, ^  contains 
1420.  GaUpea  ^odoratissima.  A  stove  plant,  from  Rio  Janeiro,  abound- 
ing in  broad  deep  green  leaves,  which  are  from  one  to  two  feet  long. 
Thrives  in  a  mixture  of  peat  and  loam  in  a  pot  plunged  in  a  tan-pit ; 
flowers  in  May,  when  the  air  of  the  hot-house  is  perfumed  as  if  with  jas- 
mines. The  period  of  blossoming  lasts  some  time. —  1421.  Kennidia 
inoph^lla.  With  fine  foliage  and  beauteous  clusters  of  scarlet  blossoms. 
Like  all  of  its  family,  a  twiner. — 1422.  A  species  of  Cassia,  with  numerous 
large  pale  yellow  blossoms,  and  large  green  leaves  of  numerous  leaflets. — 
1423.  Hovea  purpurea.  A  beautiful  evergreen  shrub,  whose  branches  are 
elegant  wreaths  of  purplish  lilac  blossoms. -— 1424.  22ubus  *spectabili8. 
An  upright  shrub,  3  ft.  to  4  ft.  high,  with  leaves  of  three  leaflets,  and  rich 
deep  rose  blossoms ;  of  easy  culture,  and  strikes  by  cuttings  under  a  hand- 
glass. —  1425.  Berberis  -^quifdlium.  1426.  B,  *glumacea.  Two  of  the 
American  berberries,  called  by  some  Mahdni^^,  with  fine  pinnated  evergreen 
leaves,  and  clusters  of  yellow  blossoms. 
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No,  XXIV,  for  May,  contains 

93.  JWctdmnus  *angustif61ius.     This  species  diiffers  from  both  D,  Fraxi- 

nella  and  D,  albus,  in  having  the  divisions  of  its  calyx  equal.  It  was  raised 

in  the  Chelsea  botanic  garden  by  Mr.  Anderson,  in  1821,  from  seeds  he  had 

received  from  Dr.  Fischer,    It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  iVi't  ^\.o<:V  olXaax^^ 
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ornamental  herbaceous  plants.  —  04.  Mahdnta  ^diversifdlia.  A  new  species 
of  this  peculiar  and  interesting  form  of  the  berberry  tribe.  The  racemes 
of  bright  yellow  blossoms  are  represented  to  be  very  numerous,  and  con- 
trast strongly  and  agreeably  with  tne  fine  glossy  evergreen  leaves. — 95.  i2ho- 
dodendron  *Farrer<p^  Mrs,  Farrer's  Rhododendron.  "  This  beautiful  and 
interesting  species,  which  unites,  beyond  doubt.  Azalea  witli  i^hododendron, 
was  brought  by  Captain  Farrer,  in  1829,  from  China ;  and  Mr.  Tate,  from 
whose  nursery  it  is  published,  proposed  its  specific  name,  in  compliment  to 
Mrs.  Farrer,  resident  at  Blackheatn.  It  will  doubtless  endure  our  winters 
in  the  open  air,  as  it  is  subdeciduous." —  96.  (Xxalis  D^ppii,  Dr,  Deppe's 
Wood  Sorrel.  "  This  most  beautiful  (Xxalis  flowered  with  us  last  year, 
firom  March  to  November;  and,  if  grown  in  a  pot,  and  protected  in  the 
green-house  in  winter,  it  would  most  probably  continue  flowering  all 
through  the  winter.  But  both  O.  Deppii  and  O.  floribunda  succeed  well  in  a 
south  border,  with  no  other  covering  than  a  pot  placed  over  them  in  severe 
weather,  and  a  mat  over  the  pot :  the  only  protection  necessary  for  those 
and  numerous  other  half-hardy  plants.  The  O.  Deppn,  as  in  this  situation 
it  loses  its  leaves  in  winter,  may  be  taken  up  and  kept  in  a  warm  dry  place 
till  spring,  and  then  replanted :  this  is  how  we  treated  our  plant," 

No,  XXV,  for  Juncy  contains 

97.  Tulipa  repens.  A  yellow-flowered  species,  spreading  extensively  by 
subterraneous  stolones;  as  ornamental  as  T,  sylvestris,  which  it  much 
resembles,  but  distinguishable  by  a  sufficiency  of  technical  marks. — 
98.  Clrocus  *Imperati.  A  species  of  so  late  introduction  as  1830;  native 
of  Naples,  with  large  lilac-coloured  blossoms  produced  in  spring.  It  is 
a  very  desirable  kind. —  99.  *Ganym^de*  i^GanymedeSy  Jupiter's  cup- 
bearer; flowers  with  large  cups.)  pulchellus.  The  beautiful  JVarcissus 
pulchellus  of  old  nomenclature. 

100.  Berberis  ♦dulcis,  ^yteet-finMed  Berberry.  "  An  evergreen,  shrubby, 
beautiful  species,  lately  introduced  from  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  where  its 
berries  are  used  as  we  use  gooseberries,  both  green  and  ripe,  for  making 
pies,  tarts,  and  other  sweetmeats  or  preserves ;  for  which  purposes  they 
are  excellent.  The  berries  are  abundantly  produced,  and  when  ripe  are 
black  and  of  the  size  of  a  black  currant.  It  will,  doubtless,  be  quite  hardy; 
and  its  elegant,  nodding,  bright  yellow  flowers,  which  are  produced  singly 
along  the  branch,  and  not  in  bunches,  added  to  its  very  usefiil  fiiiit,  will 
render  it  a  valuable  addition  to  our  shrubberies.  In  its  native  state  it 
grows  fi-om  4  ft.  to  10  ft.  high.  It  was  collected  by  Mr.  Anderson,  botanical 
collector  in  Captain  King's  expedition  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  to 
other  parts  of  South  America.  Mr.  Anderson  states  that  B,  dulcis  extends 
from  Chiloe  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  but  that  the  plants  in  Chiloe  are 
larger  and  deciduous.  From  these  two  characters  the  plants  in  Chiloe  Mall, 
doubtless,  prove  of  a  distinct  species.  Both  the  kmd  from  Chiloe  and 
B,  dulcis  are  now  growing  in  Mr.  Lowe's  nursery,  Clapton,  where  B.  dulcis 
flowered  in  March  last,  but  under  glass,  and  where  also  another  species, 
that  pretty  little  dwarf  evergreen  shrub,  B,  empetrifolia,  has  recently  blos- 
somed. B.  dulcis  may,  doubtless,  be  readily  increased  by  layers,  by 
inarching  on  B,  vulgaris,  or  by  young  cuttings  planted  under  bell  glasses  in 
pots  of  sand.    A  mixture  of  sandy  loam  and  peat  will  be  the  fittest  soil 

for  it." 

No,  XXVI, fiyr  Jutyy  contains 

101.  A'jax  cemuus,  single  and  double.  Two  most  desirable  border  flowers, 
of  easy  culture,  but  at  present  rare.  Till  they  become  abundant,  A'jax 
(-ATarcissus)  tortuosus,  which  resembles  them,  and  is  more  prevalent,  may 
be  substituted. — 102.  TC^joa  6culus  sdlis,  Sun's-eye  Tulip.  Two  varieties, 
both  beautiful,  and  of  easy  culture.  Figured  from  the  Chelsea  botanic 
garden.  These  and  several  other  species  were  imported  from  Italy  by 
tAe  Apotbecarieo*  Company  as  colcnicma  tooU.— V03,  Aquil^  Gar- 
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lA&ncina.  A  beautiful  hybrid,  ndsed  by  Miss  Garnier  of  Wickham,  Hants, 
from  seeds  of  A.  siblrica,  from  flowers  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of  A. 
vulgaris.  It  nearly  equsJs  A.  sibirica  in  beauty ;  the  sepals  of  its  flowers 
are  bright  purple,  and  the  petals  are  partly  purple,  partly  of  a  bright  straw 
colour.  —  104.  Wistaria  mitescens. 

The  present  number  completes  vol.  i.,  and  the  accompanying  titlepage 
states  that  The  British  Flower-Garden  includes  "  hardy  plants,  or  those 
which  are  somewhat  tender,  but  may  still  be  cultivated  in  a  warm  border, 
needing  only  a  mat  or  a  garden  pot  to  be  placed  over  them  in  severe  frost : 
some  wUl  even  require  both  expedients."  f  It  is  also  further  observed : — 
**  We  intend,  in  the  succeeding  volumes,  to  introduce  some  of  Mr.  Knight's 
showy  New  Holland  plants,  or  those  from  other  collections,  as  the  greater 
part  of  them  will  succeed  well  by  the  side  of  a  wall,  in  a  warm  border, 
with  no  other  protection  than  a  mat  in  severe  frost ;  or  if  some  straw  or 
rushes  are  sewed  inside  of  it,  all  the  better ;  the  bottom  of  the  plant  being 
tied  round  with  dry  hay  or  straw,  to  keep  the  bark  from  cracking  with  the 
frost.  By  these  means  the  beautiful  productions  of  New  Holland,  as  well 
as  of  Mexico,  Chile,  Chiloe,  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  Peru,  may  be 
cultivated  with  success ;  and  the  Cape  bulbs  will  succeed  well  with  no  other 
protection  than  a  mat  in  severe  weather ;  or  the  bulbs  may  be  taken  up  in 
autumn,  kept  dry  through  the  winter,  and  be  planted  out  again  in  spring.'* 
A  list  of  books  quoted,  an  index  arranged  according  to  the  natural  system, 
an  alphabetic  Latin  index,  and  an  alphabetic  English  one,  of  the  plants  figured 
in  the  volume,  are  added. 

Botanical  Cabinet,    By  Messrs.  Loddiges.     In  4to  and  8vo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5s, ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2s.  6d, 

Part  CLXIX,for  May,  contains 

1681.  Justicia  ^asperula.  *'  It  appears  to  be  a  low  shrubby  plant,  pro- 
ducing its  elegant  flowe^g  in  great  abundance,  and  in  long  succession.*'  — 
1682.  — Hakea  obllqua.  — - 1683.  Alstroemeria  SalsUla, -^  16S4}.  Corrae^a 
pulchella.  —  1685,  ^rlca  droseroides.  This  elegant  plant  stands  in  our 
Horttis  Britdnnicus  as  a  variety  of  glutinosa. —  1686.  ^rlca  *Beaumont»- 
dna.  "  This  kind  was  raised  by  Mr.  Rollison,  who  has  named  it  in  honour 
of  Mrs.  Beaumont,  whose  celebrated  garden  at  Bretton  Hall,  in  Yorkshire,  is 
well  known  to  most  plant  collectors.  It  is  a  dwarf  kind,  bushy,  and  flowering 
abundantly  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  The  blossoms  in  their  shape  and 
colour  remind  us  of  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  —  1687.  Zygopetalum 
*crinitum.  The  flowers  of  this  fine  and  distinct  species  "  are  fragrant ;  and 
the  markings  on  the  labellum  are  composed  entirely  of  short  stiff  hairs." — 
1688.  Cestrum  /aurifolium.  —  1689.  Pteris  *calomelanos.  "  This  beautiful 
fern,  being  from  the  Cape,  will  probably  be  found  to  thrive  in  a  temperature 
cooler  than  that  of  the  stove." — 1690.  Vemonia  *axillifl6ra.  A  desirable 
plant,  as  its  purple  blossoms  form  a  relief  to  the  yellow  flowers  which  predo- 
minate at  the  time  Verndnia  will  blossom,  if  treated  as  a  frame  plant.  In- 
troduced by  the  late  R.  Barclay,  Esq.,  who  was  justly  celebrated  for  the 
number  of  new  species  which  he  introduced  through  his  valuable  foreign 
correspondence,  and  for  his  kind  and  liberal  communication  of  them. 
At  the  sale  of  books,  Messrs.  Loddiges  purchased,  among  others,  a  book  in 
which  his  name  and  the  date  of  1781  were  inscribed  in  his  own  hand- 
writing; thus  proving  Mr.  Barclay's  devotion  to  botany  and  gardening  to 
have  been  of  50  years'  standing. 

f  Our  correspondent  E.  will  perceive  that  this  declaration  of  the 
scope  of  the  work  anticipates  his  criticism  on  the  admission  of  plants  not 
strictly  hardy  into  it.  We  now,  therefore,  leave  it  to  E.  to  modify  his 
criticism  to  the  remaining  circumstances,  or  to  forego  it.  —  J.  D, 
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Part  CLXX.for  June^  corUmns 
1691.  E'pacris  impressa.  Like  all  of  the  senua,  beautiful. —  1692. 
Ad^smia  ^inicrophylla.  ^^  A  low  shrubby  green-oouseplant,  producing  its 
scattered  yellow  pea-shaped  blossoms  at  various  seasons.  From  Valpa- 
ndso.  Grows  in  light  loam.  —  1693.  Cinna,  patens. — 1694.  Camellia 
jap6nica  *variegata  simplex.  A  pleasing  and  distinct  variety ; "  one  of 
those  raised  by  Mr.  Press,  as  noticed  in  this  Magazine,  Vol.  II.  p.  358. 
The  single  white  flowers  are  produced  freely  and  early,  and  **  are  dehcately 
and  beautifully  streaked  with  red." — 1925.  £rica  prae^stans. — 1696.  Ericn 
vestita  dumea.  —  1697.  Ficua  *uroph/lla.  Tail-leaved  Fig.  From  India  in 
1830.  **  Seems  of  dwarf  growth,  as  at  the  height  of  2  f^.  it  was  loa4ed 
with  pretty  but  dry  and  tasteless  fruit.     Stove ;  cutting ;  loam  and  peat. 

—  1698.  Othdnna  abrotanifolia.  — 1699.  jSkxlfraga  virginiensis. — 1700. 
ilspl^nium  mondnthemum. 

Part  CLXXLfor  Juii/,  contains 
1701.  Berberis  *glum^cea.  "  Common  in  shady  pine  forests  on  the  coast 
of  the  Pacific,"     Flowers  in  spring;  blossoms  yellow.     Thrives  in  soil 
composed  of  loam  and  peat,  and  admits  of  increase  by  cuttings  or  layers. 

—  1702.  £rica  plumdsa.      A  pretty  species. —  1703.   E.  serratifolia. — 

1704.  Anemone  acutipetala.    A  pretty  hardy  Swiss  species,  near  upon  the 
pasque  flower  of  Britain.     Likes  light  loam,  and  increases  by  seeds.  — 

1705.  Bigndnia  ^gracilis.  A  climber,  attaining  the  height  of  50  f^.,  with 
▼ery  showy  bright  yellow  blossoms,  opened  in  April.  Not  very  tender,  and 
therefore  desirable  to  cover  the  colder  parts  of  a  stove  where  more  delicate 
plants  would  not  thrive.  Likes  light  loam,  and  increases  by  cuttings.  From 
South  America?  —  1706.  Aubri^tta  purpurea.  Mr.  George  Don  has  just 
(July  16. )  informed  us  that  this  plant  must  henceforth  be  named  A.  Aesperidi- 
fldra.  The  epithet  purpiirea  was  first  applied  to  it  on  the  assumption  that  it 
and  i^'rabis  purpurea  ot  Flbra  Grce'ca  were  identical :  the  latter  has  been  sub* 
sequently  proved  quite  distinct,  and  a  true  -4'rabis.— 1707.  Camelha  jap6nica 
Rossii.  "  A  very  fine  variety,  raised  by  the  late  Mr.  William  Ross,  of 
Stoke  Newington,  who  was  an  unassuming  and  ingenious  cultivator,  and 
one  of  the  first  persons  who  obtained  new  varieties  of  these  popular  plants 
from  seeds. -r- 1708.  Pimelea  *dipsmaef61ia.  A  pleasing  species,  inter- 
mediate between  decussata  and  rdsea,  and  flowers  through  the  summer. 
Flowers  rosy. —  1709.  *Gov^wz  (?  Mr.  Gowen,  gardener  to  Earl  Caernar^ 
von)  *superba;  OrchidesB.  From  Xalapa,  in  1828.  Flowered  in  March, 
1831.  Flowers  yellow  and  orange,  delicately  fragrant,  produced  before  the 
leaves,  and  very  durable.  Likes  vegetable  earth,  with  a  little  sand,  and  the 
stove. —  1710.  il'rabis  undulata.     A  white-flowered  species;  ornamental. 

The  Botanic  Garden,    ByB.  Maund,  F.L.S.  &c.     In  small  4to  Numbers, 
monthly.     Large  paper,  Is.  Qd, ;  small  paper,  1*. 

No.  L  XXV I  I,  for  Mat/y  contains 
305.  Linaria  alpina.  The  well  known  miniature  beaut3\  Plants  and 
flowers  "  are  objects  of  agreeable  interest  to  every  one  who  possesses  a 
garden,  unless  that  possessor  be  one  whose  mind  is  so  chained  down  to 
mother  earth  that  he  never  can  raise  an  eye  of  satisfaction  upon  the  beau- 
ties of  her  vegetable  children.  These  portray  too  much  happiness  —  too 
much  of  the  spontaneous  loveliness  of  nature,  to  meet  even  the  placid  con- 
templation of  some  few,  very  few,  morbific  souls."  L.  alpina  may  be 
abundantly  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings.  Arid  soil  promotes  its  health 
and  beauty.  —  306.  Georgina  superflua.  A  globe-flowered  variety.  —  307. 
jDict&mnus  i^raxinella.  —  308.  Mimxxlus  luteus  var.  rivularis. 

No,  LXXVIII,for  Juncy  contains 
309.  Phl6x  pil6sa.    "  The  various  species  of  Phlox,  and  the  very  dif* 
ferent  characters  which  they  assume,  render  one  portion  or  other  of  the 
genus  desirsbie  in  almost  every  situation.    A  part  of  them  submissively 
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creep  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  as  though  they  desired  to  protect  it  from 
the  increasing  heat  of  the  opening  summer ;  while  others  elevate  themselves 
in  autumnal  beauty,  over  their  more  humble  neighbours,  and  irresistibly 
demand  attention  to  their  self-appropriated  mantles  of  pink  or  snowy 
flowers.  Many  intermediate  species  are  also  highly  attractive,  and  pro- 
gressively adorn  the  parterre,  throughout  the  season  of  the  garden's  cheerful 
triumph.  The  tall  autumnal-flowering  Phloxed,  in  light  soils  and  hot  sum- 
mers, have  their  growth  much  checked  by  drought.  To  prevent  this,  pUnt 
them  in  loamy  soil,  or  in  a  moist  or  shady  situation :  the  i^sclepias  family 
requires  similar  treatment. —  310.  Zrupinus  per^nnis;  but  the  hairy  foliage 
leads  one  to  suspect  that  L,  nootkat^nsis,  a  much  more  common  plant,  is  tht 
species  figured.  —  311.  Paddnia  edulis  var.  Whitle».  P,  edulis,  which  is  called 
A  albifloraby  some  authors,  **  includes  varieties  with  both  double  and  single 
flowers,  and  these  also  varying  from  almost  white  to  a  deep  rose  colour : 
hence  the  name  albiflora,  or  white-flowered,  becomes  objectionable.  The 
term  edulis,  or  eatable,  is  preferable,  as  it  is  expressive  of  the  uses  made  of 
the  root  and  seeds  in  Siberia,  where  some  of  the  varieties  are  native."  The 
Siberians  fetew  and  make  a  pottage  of  the  tubers :  if  these  tubers,  however, 
resemble  in  odour  those  of^P.  officinalis,  we  do  not  desire  to  partake  of  the 
dish.  Most  of  the  varieties  of  paeony  produce  seeds,  which  grow  readily, 
if  perfect,  and  sown  as  soon  as  they  are  ripe.  Professor  Lmdley,  in  hai 
late  lecture,  showed  that  the  double  P.  officinalis  is  capable  of  producing 
seeds,  if  its  stigmas  be  artificially  dusted  over  with  pollen  from  a  suigle 
kind ;  as,  notwithstanding  the  multiplication  of  petals  in  that  variety,  itls 
germeris  and  stigmas  are  frequently  perfect.  —  312.  ^et6nica  incana. — TTiils 
number  is  accompanied  by  an  engraved  dedication,  for  the  third  volume, 
to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  who  patronises  this  little  work. 

2^0,  LXXIX,for  Jvly^  contains 
313.  Azalea  calendulacea.  —  314.  Rudbeckza  hirta,  the  Centrocdrpha 
hirta  of  Don.  The  perennial  species  of  Rudbeckia  with  undivided  leaves, 
and  yellow  rays  to  their  flo\yers,  now  constitute  the  genus  Centrocarpha 
of  Don,  who  restricts  Rudbeckia  to  R.  laciniata,  digitata,  pinnata,  &c. 
The  Centrocdrphae  are  all  very  ornamental,  love  shade  and  moderate 
moisture,  and  should  every  spring  be  taken  wholly  up,  their  creeping  root- 
stocks  pulled  asunder,  and  separately  replanted.  A  very  freely  growing 
and  blooming  species  is  much  about  by  the  name  of  Rudbeckza  Newmanni, 
The  origin  of  this  name  is  unknown ;  whence  Mr.  Sweet,  in  publishing  the 
plant  in  his  Flower-Garden^  called  it  R.  acutifdlia.  This  has  since  been 
found  to  be  a  species  previously  published  as  R.  chrys6mela  (golden  rays 
and  black  centre),  and  is  now  the  Centrocdrpha  *chrys6mela  of  D.  Don. 
—  315.  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Mr.  Maund,  in  representing  this  plant  as 
increasing  by  suckers,  seems  not  aware  of  the  practice  of  growing  it  exten- 
sively and  readily  by  segments  of  its  roots.  Divide  in  April  or  May  the 
roots  that  are  as  thick  as  a  quill  into  two-inch  lengths,  and  plant  these  seg- 
ments perpendicularly,  and  so  as  just  to  cover  the  top  of  each.  Herbage 
will  soon  sprout  forth.  The  sprouting  shoots  of  the  plants  will  also  strike 
as  cuttings  under  a  hand-glass,  but  only  very  partially.  Seeds  produce 
the  finest  plants :  these  are  produced  of);ener  than  is  imagined,  and  should 
be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe.  The  plants  they  produce,  if  in  encouraging  soil, 
bloom  magnificently  in  the  second  year.  There  is  a  white-flowered  variety 
of  this  species,  as  well  as  one  with  its  leaves  elegantly  variegated.-^ 
316.  Pentstemon  rdseus. 

Chandler  and  Sooth* s  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  CamelfieaB.  In 
Imperial  4to  Parts,  every  three  months.  7s,  plain ;  10*.  coloured;  and 
18*.  extra-size. 

Part  VI IL  for  May^  contains 
29.  Camellia  japonica  rosea,    Middlemisfs  Rose  Japanese  Camellia, 
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usually  called  Middlemist's  red  Camellia.  The  flowers  open  late,  are  of 
a  rich  rose  colour,  more  than  semidouble,  and  3  in.  or  more  in  expansion. 
The  stamens  are  sometimes  perfect,  but  oilener  transformed  into  small 
petals,  so  that  the  flower  resembles  altogether  a  full-blown  rose. 

30.  Camellia  iap6nica  ecHpsis,  Presses  Eclipse  Japanese  Camellia.  One 
of  the  charming  hybrids  originated  by  Mr.  Press,  noticed  in  Vol.  II.  p.  358. 
Both  C.  ecllpsis  and  C.  punctata  were  raised  from  seeds  contained  in  one 
capsule.  "  The  flowers  of  C.  eclipsis  are  handsome  and  well  formed ;  the 
petals  being  numerous,  neatly  imbricated,  and  their  ground  colour  white, 
which  is  striped  and  spotted  with  pale  red,  in  the  manner  of  a  run  carna- 
tion." Mr.  Booth  considers  the  flowers  not  superior  in  form  to  those  of 
the  double  white,  as  stated  in  Vol.  II.  p.  358.,  as  he  deems  the  flowers  of 
the  double  white  unsurpassed  in  form  by  those  of  any  variety  in  cultiva- 
tion. 

31.  Camellia  jap6nica  inslgnis,  ChandlcT^s  splendid  Japanese  Camel- 
lia. "  This  is  a  favourite  variety  with  most  cultivators,  and  there  are 
now  few  collections  in  which  it  does  not  hold  a  conspicuous  place."  To 
this  variety  Camellia  jap6nica  Knightn  approximates  closely;  the  latter 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Knight,  of  the  King's  Road,  Chelsea,  and  is  figured  in 
Loddiges's  Botanical  Cabinet,  1463.  It  is  also  the  variety  No.  19.  dianthi- 
flora  of  Loudon's  Horttis  Britdnmcus. 

32.  Camellia  jap6nica  *specidsa.  Showy  Japanese  Camellia,  or  Rawes's 
variegated  Waratah.  The  flowers  of  this,  the  Camellia  Rawesiamz  of 
the  gardens,  are  exceedingly  handsome,  of  a  very  deep  red,  open  very  regu- 
larly, and  are  usually  4  in.  in  diameter.  It  was  imported  b^  Captain 
Richard  Rawes,  in  1824,  and  by  him  presented  to  nis  relation,  T.  C. 
Palmer,  Bromley,  Kent,  whence  all  the  plants  in  the  country  have  eman- 
ated. The  Horticultural  Society  has  two  plants,  sent  from  Canton,  by 
John  Reeves,  Esq.,  in  1828,  which  are  expected  to  prove  the  same. 

The  Florisfs  Guide  and  Cultivator's  Directory,  Spc,     By  Robert  Sweet, 
F.L.S.  &c.     In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    3*.  coloured;  2s,  plain. 

No.  XL  FIT,  for  May,  contains 

185.  Rose  Bacchus  Tulip.  "  Flower  spreading  open;  sepals  (petals  of 
old)  obovate,  rounded  and  emarginate  at  their  tips,  white,  marked  with 
numerous  broken  purplish  or  chocolate-coloured  marks  up  the  centre,  the 
edges  of  the  same  colour,  feathered  inwards  with  a  sort  of  rosy  stripes." 
Drawn  from  Mr.  Pile's  collection,  Cambridge  Road,  Mile  End.  — 186. 
Hogg's  Magnificent  Auricula.  "  Umbel  or  truss  large  and  spreading, 
many-flowered.  Limb  of  the  flowers  spreading  flatly  open ;  the  mouth 
large,  and  of  a  pale  greenish  yellow,  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  pure  white, 
and  this  white  encircled  by  a  ring  of  dark  purple ;  from  the  purple  to  the 
margin  is  bright  green,  and  the  margin  itself  is  white."  Mr.  Hogg's  price 
for  this  fine  variety  is  7s.  6d. — 187.  Robert  Bruce  Ranunculus.  "Flowers 
very  double,  and  handsomely  formed,  the  petals  of  a  pale  straw-colour, 
more  yellow  towards  the  centre,  edged  with  a  brownish  purple  that  is 
feathered  inwards."  Raised  by  Mr.  Waterston,  of  Paisley. — 188.  Prinz 
von  Oranien  Picotee.  "  A  fine  variety  of  yellow  picotee,  drawn  from 
Mr.  Ho^s  rich  collection,  at  Paddington  Green,  who  sells  it  at  10*.  a 
plant.  iTie  "  flowers  are  large,  consisting  of  several  circles  of  petals 
naving  a  yellow  ground,  very  much  stained  and  lined  with  red  and  dark 
purple."  The  following  remark  by  Mr.  Sweet  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  the  philosophic  florist  and  gardener: — **As  the  yellow  picotees  are 
rather  more  tender  than  the  other  varieties,  they  are  generally  cultivated 
in  pots,  in  light  soil :  we  should  think  lime  rubbish,  mixed  with  peat, 
would  suit  them  best,  as  all  of  the  family  of  Di&nthus  are  fond  of  growing 
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in  the  crevices  of  old  walls,  for  which  lime  rubbish  is  a  substitute ;  while  the 
black  peat  soil,  mixed  with  it,  would  be  likely  to  improve  their  colours.*' 

2^0,  XL  VI II,  for  June,  contains 
189.  Duke  of  Wellington  Rose.  This  beautiful  hybrid  was  raised  from 
a  seed  of  the  i26sa  indica,  which  had  been  impregnated  with  the  pollen  of 
7?6sa  damascena.  There  is  scarcely  a  more  splendid  rose  grown,  and  it  is 
almost  unequalled  for  the  abundance  of  its  flowers :  these  are  of  a  rich 
dark  red  colour,  and  produced  all  through  the  spring  and  summer.  In  its 
productiveness  of  blossoms  it  most  resembles  the  female  parent,  Bdaa 
indica;  the  common  China,  or  as  it  is  frequently  called  "monthly"  rose, 
now  happily  a  prevalent  ornament  to  the  fronts  of  houses  all  over  Eng- 
land. "  The  best  stocks  on  which  to  bud,  or  otherwise  work,  most  roses, 
are  the  stems  of  i^osa  tomentdsa,  as  this  is  a  free  and  strong  growing 
species."  The  Wellington  Rose  is  published  from  Whitley's  nursery. 
"Mr.  Smith,  of  Coombe  Wood,  will  have  several  very  distinct  and 
curious  hybrid  roses  in  flower  this  season ;  among  the  rest  he  has  a  seed- 
ling, from  HdssL  odorkta  var.  flavescens,  with  leaves  like  those  of  the  yellow 
Austrian ;  this  must  certainly  be  fine,  and  will  doubtless  be  yellow  in 
colour. — 190.  Caledonian  Hero. — 191,  Lady  Haggerston's  Pink.  — 192. 
Nestor  Ranunculus. 

A  Monograph  on  the  Suborder  V.  of  Amari/^esd,  containing  the  Narcw- 
sinece.  By  Adrian  Hardy  Haworth,  Esq.  F.  L.  S.  &c.  Published  as 
an  Appendix  to  the  First  Volume  of  the  Second  Series  of  Sweet's 
British  Flower-GardeUy  and  obtainable  with  the  25th  Number  of  that 
work.    Also,  separately,  in  royal  8vo,  price  2s,  6d, 

This  is  a  usefiil  contribution  to  systematic  botany,  and  a  valuable  and 
indispensable  manual  to  the  students  and  cultivators  of  this  group  of 
plants.  Like  all  this  author's  productions,  it  is  the  fruit  of  a  long  course 
of  patient  and  practical  application  to  the  subject.  Mr.  Haworth  has  for 
*'  half  a  century  "  sedulously  collected,  cultivated,  and  studied  the  Nords^ 
slneae,  those  choicest  ornaments  of  tiie  hardy  garden,  for  their  beauty, 
fragrance,  and  precocity.  His  diligent  research  has  been  rewarded  by  the 
discovery  of  148  species,  besides  numerous  varieties,  most  of  them  now 
existing  in  Britain ;  and  many  of  the  remainder  once  did,  as  testified  by 
Parkinson  and  other  old  writers,  and  Mr.  Haworth  supposes  still  may  in 
old  country  gardens.  (See  his  enquiries  respecting  "Lost  or  missing  hardy 
Bulbous  Plants)"  Vol.  VL  p.  368.,  VII.  p.  247.^  His  analytical  investi- 
gation of  these  plants,  during  the  period  mentioned,  has  acquainted  him 
with  such  discrepancies  in  their  structure  and  habits,  as,  to  his  mind,  utterly 
forbid  the  longer  association  of  them  in  one  genus.  He  has  divided  them 
into  sixteen,  and  founds  their  distinctions  on  differences  in  the  structure 
of  the  flower  and  fruit ;  and,  subordinately,  on  differences  of  habit  also. 
The  specific  characters  are  derived  from  the  relative  proportions  of  all  the 
parts  of  the  flower  to  one  another  and  to  the  fruit,  the  proportions  be- 
tween all  parts  of  the  habit,  and  from  the  colours  of  the  flowers  and  foliage. 
Mr.  Haworth  finds  the  characters  derived  from  the  relations  of  proportion 
to  be  indelible :  and  that  colour,  in  this  natural  group,  in  Crassulacese,  and 
elsewhere,  also  supplies  trustworthy  characters :  Mr.  Brown  has  attested 
the  validity  of  characters  derived  from  colour  in  the  umbelliferous  plants. 

Mr.  Haworth's  genera,  thus  constituted,  are  the  following,  which  we 
leave  for  botanists  to  discuss ;  begging  however,  in  so  doing,  to  subscribe 
our  own  admiration  of  the  congruity  evident  in  his  generic  assemblages. 

1.  Corbul^a  Salisbury  {corbula,  a  little  basket,  which  the  large  crowns 
resemble),  10  species;  the  Hoop-petticoat  family.  2.  A^aj?  Haworth  (the 
brave  Greek  in  the  Trojan  war\  24  species;  the  Dafibdil  family.  3. 
Oileus  Haw,  (the  lesser  Ajax  ot  the  poets),  5  specif ;   the  Clipt-trunk 
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family.  4.  Ass6raciw  Haw.  (a  brother  of  (Janymedes),  2  species.  5.  Tlu* 
Haw.  (also  a  brother  of  Ganymedes),  2  species.  6.  Ganymede*  Haw. 
(cupbearer  to  the  gods,  crown  of  flower  cup-shaped),  5  species :  N,  pul- 
ch^llus  and  the  species  near  it.  7.  DiomMex  Haw.  (a  valiant  Greek  at 
the  siege  of  Trpy),  3  species ;  JV^  Maclieayi  of  BoU  Mag,  being  one, 
8.  Trd^  Haw.  (the  father  of* Ganymedes),  2  species;  one,  the  N»  galaothir 
l^lius.  9.  Qu^tia  Sal.  {Nk^ioku  Le  QueU^  a  rhizotomist  in  the  days  oC 
Parkinson),  7  species;  the  N,  incomparabilis, and  the  approximate  species. 
10.  Schizanthes  Haw.  (schko  to  cut,  ^nd  anihe  a  flower ;  the  crown  deeply 
gashed),  1  species;  theJV.  orientalis^  Ltju  11.  Phii<5gyne  Sal,  (philed  to 
loye,  gyne^^  womafi;  approximation  of  anthers  to  stigmas),  9  species;  N^ 
odorus  Lin,  the  type.  12.  Jonqialla  Haw.  (French  word  for  a  little  rush; 
leaves  like  ru^es),  4  species,  the  Jonquils  of  the  gardens.  13.  Chlordster 
Haw*  (.chldros  green,  astSr  a  star ;  rays  or  segments  of  the  perianth  form- 
ing a  green  star),  2  species ;  one  the  N,  viridifldrus  of  JBot,  Mag,  14. 
Hermione  Sal.  (daughter  of  Helena  and  Menelaus),  54  species ;  the  Poly- 
anthus-narcissus family,  of  which  Holland  abounds  in  species  and  varieties, 
15.  Helena  Haw.  (the  beautiful  mother  of  Hermione),  6  species ;  of  which 
N.  tenuior,  Bot,  Mag,y  is  one.  Lastly,  16.  Narcissus  Lin,  itself,  now 
restricted  to  N,  posticus  Lin,,  and  to  the  other  species  of  that  form>  of 
which  Mr.  Haworth  has  enumerated  twelve. 

The  four  genera  marked  Sal,  were  suggested  by  that  most  acute  botanist', 
the  late  R.  A.  Salisbury,  Esq. ;  but  Mr.  Haworth  remarks  (Narcis^,  Revis, 

S.  110.)  that  he  gave  only  the  names,  without  one  word  more,  either 
escriptive  or  otherwise. 
In  devising  names -for  his  new  genera,  Mr,  Haworth  has  been  won  by 
the  classical  prototype.  Narcissus,  to  the  perpetuation  of  whose  sad  story 
the  poets  had  consecrated  this  group  of  plants,  to  conform  so  far  to  the 
same  ^cast  of  thought"  as  to  denve  his  new  names  from  the  pages 
of  the  classics  also.  In  doing  this  he  has  had  two  objects  in  view.^ 
one,  to  exhibit,  by  the  consangumity  of  the  persons  whose  names  are  ap^ 
plied  to  the  genera,  the  close  affinity  of  the  genera  themselves ;  the  other, 
to  supply  the  memory  with  botanic  types  of  classical  associations:  and 
Mr.  Haworth  so  esteems  this  latter  object  as  to  regret  the  want  of  con- 
formity to  it,  which  arose  from  oversight,  in  his  (very  expressively  named) 
genus  Chloraster,  and  to  hope  it  will  never  be  lost  sight  of  by  those  who 
may  hereafter  have  occasion  to  create  additional  genera  out  of  this  group. 
Speaking  of  the  species  and  varieties  described,  he  say^ :  **  I  have  care- 
fully preserved  specmiens  of  almost  the  whole,  and  they  will  be  hereaf);er 
my  vouchers  for  the  truth."  Of  the  genera,  he  says :  "  Tlie  genera  of  this 
group  of  plants  here,  and  heretofore  proposed  by  me,  are  very  natural.; 
and,  though  manv  years  have  elapsed  without  their  being  adopted  by 
others,  so  much  the  better  it  is  for  my  future  reputation,  for  adopted  they 
must  be ;  and  then  will  be  proved  my  having  seen  just  so  far  before  my 
competitors.  On  the  other  hand,  half  a  century's  experience  constantly 
amongst  the  living  plants,  might  be  expected  to  have  ^ected  more.  The 
characters  1  have  given  throughout  are  short,  but  they  are  the  result  of 
experience,  and  I  know  their  validity." 

Mr.  Haworth,  in  the  postscript,  p.  16.,  presents  his  thanks  to  the  parties 
who  have  rendered  him  facilities ;  out  of  these  we  name  Messrs.  Loddiges, 
Whitley  and  Co.,  Young,  Allen  and  Co.,  Colville,  Sweet,  Tate,  Knight, 
and  Pamplin,  as  their  names  may  prove  useful  to  the  collectors  of  these 
lovely  vernal  visitants, — 

"  That  come  before  the  swallow  dares,  and  take 
The  winds  of  March  with  beauty."—  J,  D, 

Anon :  The  Gard^ ;  or  Familiar  Instructions  for  the  laying  out,  fiirnish- 
ing,  and  management  of  a  Flowor-Garden :  with  illustrative  Engravings 
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on  Wood  and  Steel.     London,  1831.    Neatly  bound  in  coloured  cloth ; 
square  16mo.     3j.  Qd. 

An  elegant  manual  on  floriculture,  extremely  rich  in  practical  informa- 
tion. This,  and  the  superior  style  in  which  the  engravings  are  executed 
and  the  book  got  up,  render  it,  though  small,  scarcely  dear.  We  recom- 
mend it  to  ladies  highly,  both  for  themselves  and  their  children. 

The  volume  quoted  completes  The  Garden;  but  forms  one  of  a  series, 
in  course  of  publication,  csQled  The  Little  lAbraryy  which  are  to  comprise 
familiar  introductions  to  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge.  —  J,  Z>. 

Wakejieldy  PriscUla,  An  Introduction  to  Botany,  in  a  series  of  Familiar 
Letters;  with  illustrative  Engravings.  The  10th  Edition:  to  which  is 
added  an  Appendix,  containing  a  short  Introduction  to  the  Natural 
Arrangement  of  Plants.     London,  1831.  8vo.  4; .  bds. 

This  agreeable  writer's  introduction  bears  in  the  number  of  the  edition 
now  published  a  strong  testimony  of  public  approbation ;  and  the  work  is 
indeed  delightful.  The  authoress,  although  herself  duly  technical,  does  not 
alarm  the  learner  by  a  dry  enumeration  of  repulsive  technicalities ;  but 
clothes  these  with  such  welcome  associations  of  thought  and  tasteful  (not 
mawkish)  sentiment,  as  engage  our  attention  through  the  feelings,  and 
thus  at  the  same  time  imperceptibly  supply  the  memory  with  the  know- 
ledge of  the  technicalities  required. 

The  same  happy  method  of  bewitching  us  into  more  application  and 
scientific  knowledge  than  we  should  perhaps  ever  have  attained  had  this 
knowledge  been  presented  to  us  abstractedly,  this  authoress  has  applied 
in  her  appendix ;  where  70  pages  are  given  to  the  facilitating  of  the  student 
in  acquu*mg  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  system  of  arrangement,  or,  in  fit- 
ter terms,  the  natural  orders.  We  rejoice  at  sight  of  this,  and  hope  to  see 
the  natural  orders  progressively  become  the  professed  basis  of  her  "  Intro- 
duction to  Botany.  — J.  2>. 

Rtissell,  Joseph,  of  Kenilworth,  Warwickshire,  formerly  an  extensive 
Farmer  in  the  neighbourhood :  A  Treatise  on  Practicad  and  Chemical 
Agriculture;  compiled  principally  from  the  scientific  Works  of  Sir 
Humphry  Dayy,  and  compared  with  the  Experience  derived  from  a  long 
and  extensive  Practice,  &c.  Kenilworth,  1831.  8vo.  Sold  by  the 
Author,  and  by  Foden,  Printer,  Warwick. 

The  author  informs  us  that,  during  a  "  long  and  very  active  life,  passed 
wholly  in  agricultural  and  chemical  pursuits,"  he  has  had  many  opportuni- 
ties of  making  observations,  and  of  collecting  information  on  these  subjects, 
which  but  few  other  persons  have  possessed.  He  lays  the  result  before 
"  his  agricultural  friends"  with  great  modesty,  though  "justly  proud  "  of 
the  patronage  with  which  he  has  been  honoured.  One  of  his  chief  objects, 
he  says,  is  to  show  the  intimate  connection  between  agriculture  and  che- 
mistry. On  glancing  over  the  work,  we  find  it  to  consist  chiefly  of  quota- 
tions fi-om  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  interspersed  with  original  remarks.  The 
only  one  which  appeared  to  us  worth  noticing  is,  Mr.  Russell's  opinion 
"  that  white  clover  ought  to  be  considered  as  a  bad  weed  on  all  lands  not 
intended  to  be  kept  in  permanent  pasture."  The  farmer  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  island  will  recollect  that  in  this  part  of  England  the  white 
clover  ripens  its  seed  and  sheds  it ;  and  every  countryman  knows  that,  in 
pastures,  neither  cows  nor  sheep  eat  the  flowers  of  white  clover.  Conse- 
quently where  they  are  not  eaten,  and  ripen  their  seed,  that  seed  must, 
sooner  or  later  (and  it  will  preserve  its  vegetative  prc^rties  for  an  unknown 
number  of  years)  spring  up  among  whatever  may  be  cultivated.  However 
good,  therefore,  the  white  clover  may  be,  as  a  plant  for  permanent  pasturage, 
Mr.  Russell  contends  that  it  is  a  bad  plant  for  temporary  cultivation. 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices. 


WirryU  mproved  Furnatx.  (p.  225.)  —  The  ii 
Iblloning  extract  from  the  spedfication  of  his  patent,  ti^ether  with  a 
section  and  description  of  his  furnace. 

Extract  from  ihe  Specificalion.  "It  will  be  seen  from  this  arrangement 
of  my  apparatus,  that  firesh  coal  is  first  carbonised,  that  is,  the  gas  is 
oeparated  from  it  and  inflamed,  leaving  only  coke,  which,  being  slowly 
pushed  forward,  supplies  the  coke  fire ;  and  the  combustion  or  burning;  of 
the  coke  produces  heat  enough  to  carbonise  the  coal,  and  dr  enough  to 
inflame  the  gas :  consequently,  coal,  instead  of  being  burned  in  its  usual 
crude  state,  is  subjected  to  two  distinct  processes,  viz.  carbonisation,  and 
then  combustion ;  for  by  my  contrivance  I  bum  the  gas  and  the  coke 
together."  SB 


Xhtcripliim  t^  the  Section,  a,  llie  hopper,  where  slack  is  put  in  at  the 
door  b.  d.  Ad  oblong  square  box  the  width  of  the  furnace,  fitted  with  a 
■crew  and  cross  bar,  by  which  the  pusher  or  presser,  c  c,  is  moved  back- 
ward* and  forwards  at  pleasure,  in  order  to  let  the  coals  down  from  the 
hopper,  or  advance  them  forward  down  the  inclined  plane,//;  which  is 
made  oi  fine  die  supported  by  crossbearing  bars,  egg.  h.  The  grate 
■win^g  on  its  centre,  i,  which  may  be  placed  at  die  most  convenient' 
an^e,  and  supported  by  a  chock  brick  placed  in  the  opening  at  n,  which 
<^>ening  eerres  to  get  out  the  ashes  and  clinkers  when  required.  *,  TTie 
aihpit.    I,  Steps  down  to  the  ashpit. 
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A  letter  signed  by  the  Esrl  of  ShrewBhury  waa  sent  with  this  eom- 
municHtion,  stating  that  these  tiiniaces  have  answered  perfectly  in  the 
KBrdeii  at  Alton  Towers.  —  Cond. 

Mallel'i  Patent  Iron  Wheelbarrowi  are  remarkably  light  and  fitron|r 
articles,  well  deaerving  the  attention  of  gardeners,  new  ground  workmen  of 
every  description,  ana  persons  intending  to  emigrate.  They  take  to  pieces, 
Dud  pack  in  very  little  bulk.  Ihey  are  uienufactured  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  and  sold  remarkably  cheap,  considering  their  great  s"trength  and 
durability  (24*.  delivered  in  London).  When  a  poor-rate  is  obtdned  for 
Ireland,  which,  we  trust,  will  be  the  case  in  a  session  or  two  at  farthest, 
we  hope  hundreds  of  thousands  of  these  barrows  will  be  mounted  for  the 
public  works  that  must  then  be  set  a  going  to  employ  the  population.  — Cond. 
Daphne  indica  [more  properly  H.  od6ra].  —  Having  succeeded  in  blow- 
ing this  sweetest  of  all  plants  to  perfection,  and  havins  witnessed  its  iiulure 
in  many  collections,  1  shall  state  to  you  my  method  of  cultivation  :  —  I 
take  off  cuttings  from  the  top  shoots,  of  which,  when  rooted  in  the  autumn, 
I  place  two  in  a  small  pot.  In  the  third  year,  and  perhaps  in  the  second, 
they  will  show  bloom,  when  they  should  be  moved  mto  the  vine  houses,  in 
order  to  ripen  the  wood,  and  bring  forward  the  flowers,  before  their  re- 
moval into  the  conservatory.  By  this  method  of  treatment,  I  have  never 
failed  in  procuring  an  abundant  blossom  i  the  Howers  show  themselves  dis- 
tinctly, and  not  clubbed  together  as  otherwise  they  generally  do. 

C^ciam^n  [peractim  ?].  —  I  have  also  been  very  successful  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  another  beautiful  plant,  the  Cyclamen,  of  which  I  have  twelve  large 
plants,  unrivalled  for  size  and  abundcincc  of  flowers,  amounting  from  one 
to  two  hundred  on  each  plant.  When  they  have  ceased  blowing,  and  the 
leaves  b^n  lo  withei-,  1  take  the  roots  out  of  the  pots,  keeping  them  dry 
till  September,  when  I  put  them  out  m  the  bordtr ,  and  when  the  leaves 
begin  to  ^pear,  I  repot  them,  and  put  thran  m  a  moderate  hot-bed  for  a 
short  time,  and  then  place  them  in  the  conservatory  —RCH,  S/ourhead, 
Feb.  1831.  80 

Trammg  ihe  Kenned\&  rubiciaida,  —  My  me- 
thod of  training  Kennedia  rubicunda,  formerly 
Gl;f^cine,  may  be  of  use  tosomeofyourreadirj 
besides  myself.  It  is  simply  this:  nails  are 
driven  into  the  wall,  near  the  ground  (j%  89 
b),  and  at  3or  4>ft.  above  it(i),  close  to  which 
the  plant  is  placed ;  strings  are  drawn  from  the 
lower  nails  to  those  above,  and  the  stems  of 
the  plant  twined  round  them.  I  should  ima- 
gine that  this  plan  would  be  highly  beneRcial 
and  advantageous  with  all  half-hardy  climbers, 
such  as  the  passionijowers,  Cobic'a  sc^ndens, 
Ac,  as  the  nfuls  may  be  drawn,  the  stems  or 
branches  gathered  together,  and  a  strip  of  mat- 
ting nailed  over  all  for  protection  from  frost.— 

iiatthem  Sylvaficui.     London,  June,  IS29.  ^ 

Di$andra  proitrata  died  down  to  the  womid  last  a 

Sroteeted  during  the  extreme  cold  of  February,  and  it  „. 
ourishing  state  of  foliage,  and  with  a  promise  of  bloom.  Both  the  DisSn- 
dra  and  Kennedia  are  in  London,  where  T  find  that,  for  five  months  of  the 
year,  common  care  and  attention  will  keep  in  health  and  vigour  most  of  the 
hardy  and  green-house  plants  I  am  acquamted  with.  —  Id. 

A  Battel  of  Flou/ert.  —  Inaiatevisit  to  the  country,  I  was  much  struck' 
with  a  bed  of  spring  flowers.  The  fismework  of  wire  is  covered  with 
honeysui^le,  the  border  is  of  violets,  and  the  inside  of  lily  of  the  valley.  All 
were  in  perfect  health  and  beauty,  and  the  effect  of  the  whole  dehghtfiil.— 

I  I  2 
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Blititi  hyacinthmsu — This  plant  is  growing  in  the  open  air  in  the  botanic 
garden,  after  having  withstood  the  winter  without  any  protection  except 
Its  situation,  namely  the  base  of  an  east  wall.  —  Henry  Turner,  Botanic 
Garden,  Bury  St.  EdmuiKPs,  April  1831. 

Raiting  Vines  from  Spur-eyes.  —  Mr.  Trory  of  Easton,  by  the  advice  of 
the  gardener  of  R.  Crawshay,  Esq.,  of  Honingham,  Norfolk,  planted  spur- 
eyes  about  1^  in.  deep  in  the  front  of  his  inside  border  of  well  prepared 
light  soil,  —  leaf  mould,  horse  dung,  &c.  '*  This  composition  in  a  few  days 
was  in  such  a  state  of  fermentation  as  to  produce  a  sensible  heat  to  the 
finger ;  the  eyes  soon  appeared  above  ground,  and,  being  so  well  supplied 
with  sap  from  the  spur  and  pieces  of  old  wood  attached  to  it,  never  stood 
still  one  dav  during  the  time  the  roots  were  forming,  which  is  always 
the  case  with  young  vines  rearing  from  the  large  eye  of  last  year's  wood. 
Not  only  does  such  an  eye  require  ten  times  more  food  to  nourish  it  than 
those  planted  by  Mr.  Trory,  but  the  wood  on  which  the  eye  is  placed  does 
not  contain  one  tenth  of  the  sap  which  the  spur  and  the  adjoining  pieces 
of  wood  do. 

'*  I  must  trouble  you  now  further  by  explaining  what  I  mean  by  a  spur- 
e :  suppose  a  vine,  on  the  single  shoot  system  of  one  year's  growth  vtom 
e  bottom  to  the  top  of  the  rafter,  breaks  every  eye  on  the  same  and  fhiits, 
or  not,  I  remove  in  the  winter-pruning  of  the  year  every  one  of  these  shoots 
to  the  last  bud  that  had  a  leaf  at  its  side;  this  small  remaining  bit  of 
wood  I  call  a  spur,  which  has  two  minute  buds,  sometimes  quite  invisible 
to  the  naked  eye,  one  on  each  side ;  these  buds  have  for  years  been  called 
spawn  eyes,  supposing  they  were  not  fruiting  ones.  We  old  blue  aprons 
used  this  slang  word  spaivn,  all  over  the  garden,  mostly  to  indicate  a  young 
stock  of  any  tning  not  in  a  fruiting  state.  The  spur  I  have  described  above 
I  call  a  one  year's  spur,  and  as  often  as  the  season  comes  round,  so  do 
I  call  the  vine,  or  a  one,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,  or  more  years'  spur, 
never  on  any  account  allowing  any  one  spur  to  get  fiirther  from  the  main 
stem  than  the  first  year,  except  what  is  added  to  the  distance  by  the 
excrescence  necessarily  formed  by  the  covering  of  old  wounds  and  conse- 
quent thickening.  It  was  from  such  aged  spurs  that  Mr.  Trory  produced 
tne  beautifiil  vines  at  Easton;  and  I  think  there  can  be  no  greater  proof  of 
the  excellence  of  the  spur  system  of  grape-growing,  than  that,  though  the 
spur  be  removed  from  the  plant,  it  is  stUl  capable  of  making  a  shoot  of 
20  ft.  or  more  of  fine  bearing  wood;  whereas  any  eye  farther  up  last  year's 
shoot  would  in  the  same  time  scarcely  make  a  yard  of  any  thing  thicker 
than  a  crow's  quill,  and  about  as  likely  to  bear  fi*uit.  I  may  be  asked 
where  such  plants  may  be  obtained  ?  Any  where ;  there  is  not  a  house  in 
the  country  worked  on  the  old  Hampton  Court  or  broad-cast  system  that 
does  not  produce  plenty  of  fine  sets  every  year,  which  are  always  thrown 
away,  while  the  young  large  eyes  on  the  last  year's  wood  are  improperly 
employed  in  the  rearmg  of  young  vines."  (R,  Crawshay,  in  EastAngHan, 
March  22. 1831.)  This  newspaper  has  set  out  on  the  principle  of  allotting 
a  portion  of  every  number  to  gardening  and  agricultural  papers ;  a  most 
rational  plan,  which  every  coimtry  paper  would  surely  feel  the  benefit  of 
adopting  ?  What  can  be  more  interesting  to  country  readers  than  fanning 
and  gardening  ?  Unfortunately,  the  farmers  of  this  country  are  not  yet 
become  a  reading  class.  Much  is  said  of  Norfolk  farmers  and  Norfolk 
farming :  neither  are  worthy  of  being  named  in  the  same  day  with  the 
farmers  and  farming  of  East  Lothian.  —  Cond, 

On  stojjping  Vines  from  bleeding.  —  Let  the  part  bleeding  be  forced  inta 
a  sound  potato ;  for  if  any  of  the  skin  of  the  potato  has  been  rubbed  off, 
the  sap  of  the  vine  will  soon  find  its  way  to  escape,  and  the  vine  will  con^ 
tinue  to  bleed ;  but  if  the  potato  be  free  from  any  bruise,  it  stops  the  vine 
from  bleeding.  I  have  been  much  amused  in  proving  this  by  experiments. 
By  chance  I  observed  one  of  my  vines  bleeding  very  much ;  a  potato  waa 
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lying  on  the  floor,  into  wliich  I  had  struck  two  cuttings  of  apple  tree  in- 
tended for  grafts ;  I  took  the  cuttings  out  of  the  potato,  and  forced  the 
bleeding  end  of  a  vine  branch  into  one  of  the  holes,  and,  to  my  great  sur- 
prise, I  soon  saw  a  drop  appear  at  the  other  hole.  I  then  removed  this 
potato,  and  got  a  perfectly  sound  potato,  and  forced  the  end  of  the  vine 
branch  into  it ;  this  I  found  to  stop  the  bleeding.  I  then  cut  a  luxuriant 
vine,  to  try  it  fairly,  and  found  it  again  quite  effectual.  I  then  cut  the  skin 
of  the  potato  in  five  different  places,  and  found  that  the  sap  of  the  vine 
made  its  way  out  at  those  five  places.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  M.  Saul.  Fomo' 
logical  Garden,  Lancaster ,  April  11.  1831. 

Experiment  with  the  Midberry.  —  Sir,  I  beg  to  forward  to  you  the  fol- 
lowing experiment  which  I  have  made  this  year  on  the  mulberry  tree. 
Being  a  few  months  ago  in  Paris  and  the  neighbourhood,  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  fruit  of  the  mulberry,  as  well  as  the  appearance  of  the 
tree ;  and,  being  informed  that  it  was  easily  propagated  by  cuttings,  I  was 
induced,  in  March  last,  to  obtain  from  a  gentleman  here  a  few  cuttings, 
about  18  in.  long,  of  last  year's  wood,  which  I  plunged  in  good  soil,  half 
the  length  of  the  cuttings.  I  have  kept  them  damp  and  shaded;  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  you  that  some  of  them  are  now  nearly 
out  in  leaf,  and  most  of  the  remainder  coming  out.  I  hope  to  find  them 
useful,  not  only  on  account  of  the  leaf  (as  I  keep  and  propagate  the  silk- 
worm), but  also  for  fruit,  as  I  am  informed  they  will  fruit  next  season. 
I  trust  this  circumstance  will  induce  many  of  your  intelligent  and  scientific 
correspondents  to  try  the  same  experiments ;  for  I  can  with  confidence 
assure  them  that  they  will  find  but  little  difficulty  in  succeeding,  if  they 
plunge  the  cuttings  sufficiently  deep,  and  keep  them  damp.  I  have  often 
regretted  that  the  mulberry  tree  is  not  more  cultivated  in  tnis  country  than 
it  is,  feeling  convinced  that  the  crude  notion  of  our  sires  ^'  that  the  climate 
will  not  suit  it,"  will  evaporate  and  vanish  before  the  hand  of  the  cul- 
tivator.—  G.  G.    Binningham,  June  23,  1830. 

The  Scarlet  Runner  (^Aaseolus  multifidrus),  a  Perennial  Plant. —  Sir, 
Plants  of  this  esculent,  in  the  second  year  of  their  growth,  were  exhibited. 
May  25.,  at  the  Show  of  the  Norwich  Horticultural  Society,  when  a  bronze 
medal  was  awarded  to  the  exhibiter,  Mr.  Lindley.  In  the  Norfolk  Chronicle 
of  May  28.  the  above  Show,  which  was  very  splendid,  is  most  ably 
reported,  and  the  following  information  supplied  on  the  scarlet  runner :  — 
"  its  roots  are  tuberous,  like  those  of  the  Ddhlia  (Georgiw«),  and  may  be 
preserved  through  the  winter  in  the  same  manner.  The  method  of  cul- 
tivating this  vegetable  as  a  perennial  is  first  brought  into  notice  in  a  work 
which  Mr.  Lindley  has  now  in  the  press,  and  which  in  a  few  weeks  will 
make  its  appearance  under  the  title  of  A  Guide  to  the  Fruit  and  Kitchen 
Garden"  The  Bury  and  Norwich  Post  of  June  15.  supplies  still  farther 
information,  as  follows  :  — "  The  plants  exhibited  were  raised  from  seeds 
sown  in  April,  1830.  They  were  taken  up  in  November,  and  preserved  in 
some  dry  mould  in  the  cellar  through  the  winter,  and  planted  out  again  the 
7th  of  April  last.  The  roots  were  then  perfectly  sound,  as  well  as  the 
stems;  ftom  both  of  which,  at  the  time  of  their  exhibition,  they  had 
pushed  vigorous  young  shoots,  of  from  6  to  9  in.  in  length.  They  are  now 
growing  luxuriantly  round  their  stakes,  and  wOl  soon  produce  a  second 
year's  crop.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  this  useful  and  valuable 
inhabitant  of  our  gardens  for  at  least  two  centuries,  should  not  have  been 
discovered  to  be  perennial  by  any  of  our  English  writers  on  horticulture. 
The  first  crop  of  scarlet  runners,  from  year-old  roots,  of  which  we  have 
any  knowledge,  was  grown  under  the  superintendence  of  the  exhibitor  in 
1827." 

All  this  is  interesting ;  but,  although  "  English  writers  on  horticulture" 
may  not  have  previously  discovered  the  perennial  duration  of  this  plant, 
English  gardeners  have.     I  have  known  the  fact  a  dozen  years ;  Mr,  Dewvwv^^ 
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nurseryman,  Chelsea,  has  known  it  thirty  years ;  and,  in  Sweet's  Hortui 
Brttdnnicuty  ed.  2.  p.  157.,  both  the  scarlet  runner  and  its  white-flowered 
variety  are  marked  perennial.  The  tuberous  rootstock  of  the  plant,  which 
taught  me  the  fact,  had  been  accidentally  shielded  from  the  winter's  frost ; 
and  the  solidity  and  plumpness  it  exhibited  prompted  my  brother  to  plant 
it.  This  he  did  on  the  edge  of  a  gentle  hotbed,  where  it  grew,  and  formed 
by  summer's  close  a  beauteous  wreath  of  green  and  scarlet,  4  or  5  ft.  long. 
The  plants,  in  the  instance  known  to  Mr.  Dennis,  grew  in  a  coUage 
garden,  pear  the  cottage,  where  they  had  been  unintentionally  protecteit 
through  the  previous  winter  by  a  stack  pf  fire-wood  placed  over  their  root- 
stocks  ;  part  of  this  stack  remaining  unconsumed  until  the  summer,  the 
growing  stems  of  the  scarlet  runners  struggled  up  to  light  and  air  through 
the  interstices  in  the  firewood,  and  thus  made  manifest  their  perennud 
nature,  both  to  himself  and  to  the  cottager  who  subsequently  made  prac- 
tical application  of  the  knowledge  nature  had  imparted. 

Mr.  Lindley  having  now,  however,  published  this  fact,  it  remains  for  all 
concerned  to  use  it.  In  seasons  when  seeds  of  the  scarlet  runner  are  but 
sparingly  or  not  at  all  ripened,  its  perennial  rootstalks  may  prove  an  avail- 
able resource  for  a  next  year's  crop ;  should  it  not  be  found  that  the 
seasons  insufficient  to  ripen  perfect  seeds  are  also  insufficient  duly  to 
develope  and  mature  the  tuberous  rootstocks  of  that  season's  formation,  to 
.enable  them  to  outlive  the  lingering  winter.  In  seasons  in  which  ripe  seeds 
are  plentifully  produced,  the  greater  trouble  attendant  on  preserving  the 
rootstocks  through  the  winter  may  cause  them  to  be  neglected. 

The  dwarf  kidneybean  (Phas^lus  vulgaris),  in  germinating,  constantly 
brings  its  cotyledons  above  ground,  while  the  scarlet  runner  (P.  muld- 
fldrus)  as  constantly  leaves  them  below.  Have  all  perennial  Phaseoli 
hypogaeous  (under-ground)  cotyledons,  and  all  annual  species  epigaeous 
(above-ground)  ones  ?  If  they  have,  two  useful  and  natural  sections  of 
the  genus  are  therein  supplied  to  botanists. 

Plants  of  the  above  two  species  were  visible  on  the  10th  of  June  last, 
from  seeds  sown  on  May  31.  The  dwarf  kind  appeared  above  ground  first. 
I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — John  Demon.    Bai/swatery  June  12.  1831. 

To  destroy  Woodlice.  -r-  Sir,  To  free  my  crops  from  the  destructive 
inroads  of  these  numerous  and  provoking  depredators,  which  frequently 
destroy  whole  crops  of  mushrooms  and  melons,  I  have  successfully  prac- 
tised the  following  method:  —  I  slice  the  tuberous  rootstock  of^r^^dnia 
diolca,  a  plant  which  grows  in  old  hedges,  into  pans  or  feeders,  such  as  are 
generally  used  under  strawberry  pots,  a  few  slices  in  each  pan,  and  cover 
them  lightly  with  moss,  as  the  woodlice  prefer  feeding  under  cover.  In 
the  evening  I  place  the  prepared  pans  in  diflerent  parts  of  the  beds,  frames, 
or  other  places  in  which  the  insects  are  troublesome,  and  the  next  morning 
remove  the  moss  and  slices,  and  cast  the  woodlice  into  a  pail  half-filled 
with  boiling  water.  This,  of  course,  ends  them ;  and  four  or  five  repetitions 
of  this  process  leave  very  few  woodlice  behind.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  Alpha 
the  Second,     iWoy  13.  1831. 

The  jBryonia  is  not  represented  as  destroying,  but  as  only  decoying,  the 
woodlice ;  and  as  these  usually  manifest  a  pretty  general  appetite,  will  not 
slices  of  apple,  pear,  potato,  or  something  else  always  at  hand,  decoy  them 
as  effectually  as  slices  of  bryony  ?  The  newt  feeds  on  woodlice,  and  it 
would,  therefore,  be  as  judicious  to  encourage  this  animal  in  frames  for 
consuming  woodlice,  as  the  toad  for  consuming  ants.  Another  mode  of 
destroying  woodlice  is  described  at  p.  280.  The  very  common  large 
beetle  (a  species  of  Carabus),  and  the  cockroach  (^latta  orientilis), 
seem  to  attack  mushrooms  while  in  the  button  state.  These  two  insects 
are  bad  company;  for  the  Carabus  kills  and  consumes  the  ^latta. — 
J.  D,for  Cond. 
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FRANCE. 

Remarks  on  Tourcdne.  —  Sir,  Touraine  has  of  old  been  called  "  the  gar- 
den of  France,"  and  its  present  inhabitants  are  .by  no  means  willing  ths^  it 
should  lose  this  complimentary  epithet.  In  good  truth,  it  has  some  preten^ 
sions  to  that  name,  though  a  stranger,  particularly  if  he  be  an  Englishman, 
might  not  be  disposed  at  first  sight  to  concede  the  title.  Every  where  on 
the  slopes  and  steep  sides  of  their  very  moderate  hills  (the  co^«,. as  the 
French  call  them),  the  vines  are  cultivated ;  the  chateaux  of  the  country 
gentlemen,  and  the  country  houses  of  the  bankers  and  merchants  of  Tours, 
are  surrounded  by  them;  in  short,  except  in  the  rich  alluvion  which 
forms  the  nearly  unrivalled  rich  soil  of  the  valley  of  the  Loire  and  Cher 
about  Tours,  vineyards  prevail  every  where.  There  are  many  thousand 
acres  of  vineyard,  perhaps  not  less  than  80,000  or  90,000,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre  and  Loire,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  the  ancient  Touraine, 
together  with  small  parts  of  what  were  formerly  the  provinces  of  Poitu  and 
Anjou.  In  consequence,  the  garden-like  appearance  of  the  country  is 
wofully  injured  for  five  or  six  months  of  the  year,  being  the  interval  between 
the  beginning  of  the  vintage  and  the  foliation  of  the  vines  late  in  the  spring. 
During  the  whole  of  this  long  period,  nine  tenths  of  the  country  looks  like 
fallow  fields,  particularly  if  the  vineyards  receive  their  due  share  of  culti- 
vation :  and  there  is  little  to  relieve  this  sombre  monotonous  appearance, 
except  here  and  there  a  small  grove  of  tall  taper  trees,  planted  with 
exceeding  regularity,  to  shelter  the  houses  in  the  country  from  the  westerly 
winds  of  winter,  or  to  shade  them  from  the  scorching  heats  of  summer. 
Early  in  the  spring,  however,  the  almond^  the  apricot,  and  the  peach  tree, 
the  cherry,  and  the  plum,  beautifully  chequer  the  scene  with  their  blush- 
ing and  delicate  blossoms.  They  are  planted  freely  in  the  vineyards,  as 
well  as  in  the  gardens ;  are  generally  standard  trees ;  and.  most  years  yield 
their  respective  fruits  in  great  abundance  and  excellence.  But  the  back- 
ground, the  carpet  of  green,  is  wanting ;  and,  if  I  may  judge  by  my  own  feel- 
mgs,  it  would  take  many  a  long  year  to  reconcile  an  Englishman  to  the 
absence  of  that  delightful  verdure  which  renders  our  own  isle  so  lovely. 

But  if  from,  the  country  at  large,  too  partially  called  a  garden,  we  step  into 
the  more  confined  divisions  of  land  distinguished  by  that  name  in  most 
countries,  there  indeed  do  the  richness  of  the  soil  and  superiority  of  th^ 
climate  show  themselves  to  surprising  advantage.  In  the  market-gardens 
not  only  do  nearly  all  of  the  hardy  and  spring  vegetables  which  we  culti^ 
vate  find  a  place,  but  the  cardoon  and  many  other  plants,  chiefly  for  their, 
soups  and  salads,  of  which  we  know  little  and  cultivate  less,  are  intermixed 
in  almost  endless  variety.  Excellent  and  cheap,  surprisingly  so,  are  th^ 
vegetable  productions  oi  these  gardens ;  and,  in  general^  they  are  taken  tp 
market  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  the  same  articles  are  in  the  most 
favoured  parts  of  England.  On  the  1st  of  April  asparagus  were  served  up 
at  table ;  they  had  been  in  the  market  a  week  before :  they  were  sold  on 
that  day  £6r  a  fi-anc  (lOd.)  the  botte,  containing  from  75  to  80  well  grown 
asparagus;  and  by  the  16th  two  larger  bottes,  of  from  90  to  100  stalks 
each,  were  to  be  had  for  one  franc  four  sous,  equal  to  a  shilling  of  our 
money.  Vast  quantities  of  this  excellent  vegetable  were  by  this  time  not 
only  exposed  for  sale  on  the  market-days,  but  hawked  about  the  streets 
daily.  The  cultivation  of  the  asparagus  plant  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Tours,  if  cultivation  it  can  be  called,  is  curious,  as  affording  a  striking  proof 
of  the  peculiar  excellence  of  the  soil,  the  general  mildness  of  its  winters, 
and  the  early  warmth  of  its  springs.  After  the  seeds  are  once  sown,  no 
other  care  is  bestowed  upon  the  beds  but  to  keep  them  free  from  weeds. 
Every  stalk  cut  throws  up  several,  and  continues  to  do  so  for  many  years, 
without  rejjnewal  of  the  plants  or  change  of  the  beds ;  and  in  the  ^rvM^t  \!ci^^ 
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are  scarcely  ever  covered  with  manure,  as  in  England,  either  to  protect 
them  from  the  effects  of  frost,  or  to  hasten  their  ripening  early  in  the  spring. 
Green  peas  were  plentiful  in  the  market  by  the  end  of  April,  and  I  was 
assured  by  English  persons  who  had  resided  many  years  in  Tours,  that  peas 
were  late  this  year.  In  the  fruit  and  flower  garaens,  the  peach  and  necta- 
rine trees,  against  a  wall,  were  in  full  blossom  on  the  17th  oi  March  j  rose 
trees,  even  the  Bankst<c,  in  leaf;  raspberries,  trained  to  a  trellis,  coming 
out ;  and  the  filbert  he<%es  generally  in  leaf.  France  does  not  abound  in 
shrubberies,  or  with  gardens  in  the  English  style;  yet  are  there  many 
imitations.  In  Tours,  the  garden  of  the  Minimes,  a  conventual  house,  now 
become  private  property,  is  laid  out  with  taste,  and  abounds  with  early- 
flowering  shrubs ;  among  which,  when  the  height  of  the  bloom  of  the  almond 
tree  was  past,  the  laburnum,  the  Judas  tree,  and  the  cornelian  cherry  shone 
conspicuous  in  the  midst  of  a  profusion  of  roses  in  beds  and  in  the  front  of 
the  borders.     In  the  garden  of  the  Minimes  there  is  also  a  considerable 

I>ortion  of  lawn ;  but,  though  mown,  it  is  never  rolled,  and  looked  more 
ike  a  field  than  what  it  was  called ;  but  it  was  green. 

The  gardens  of  the  peasantry  and  smaller  proprietors  are  small,  but  the 
latter  grow  many  vegetables  in  their  open  plots  of  land,  which,  in  England, 
are  grown  in  our  best  cottage  gardens.  The  house,  however  small,  has 
invariably  a  vine  or  apricot  tree  trained  against  it,  frequently  both,  and  the 
woodbine  and  the  rose  cluster  round  the  door  and  windows.  Having  paid 
some  attention  to  the  arguments  of  political  economists  on  the  subject,  and 
anxiously  endeavoured  to  arrive  at  a  true  conclusion,  both  theoretically 
and  practically,  as  to  the  consequences  of  minute  division  of  landed  pro- 
perty in  the  hands  of  small  proprietors,  I  lost  no  opportunity  of  ascertam- 
'  mg  on  the  spot,  from  personal  observation  and  enquiry,  what  are  the  practical 
effects  of  the  laws  of  inheritance  in  France.  This  is  not  the  place,  nor 
have  I  time  to  spare  at  present,  for  entering  into  the  discussion  of  a  poli- 
tical question,  of  all  others  perhaps  the  most  important  under  existing 
circumstances :  yet,  as  intimately  connected  ^vith  the  subject  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  condition  of  the  industrious  classes,  which  you,  I  think, 
nave  very  laudably  and  judiciously  introduced  into  your  instructive  and 
interesting  pages,  and  which,  you  know,  has  for  many  years  occupied  a 
large  share  of  my  attention  and  solicitude,  I  cannot  refrain  from  adding 
that  the  result  of  all  I  could  see,  hear,  or  in  any  way  learn,  has  established 
a  firm  conviction  on  my  mind,  that,  on  the  whole,  the  division  of  landed 
property  (minute  and  extreme  as  in  many  cases  it  may  be),  which  the  pre- 
sent laws  of  inheritance  in  France  are  charged  with  having  a  tendency  to 
promote,  is  calculated  to  insure,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  happiness  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  the  peace,  security,  and  permanence  of 
good  governments  * ;  and  that,  so  far  from  having  produced  the  pauperising 
effects  predicted  by  Arthur  Young  in  his  Travek  in  France y  the  multi- 
plication of  small  proprietors,  since  the  date  of  his  visit,  has,  on  the  con- 

*  I  say,  on  the  wholcy  the  good  appears  to  me  greatly  to  preponderate. 
That  this  good  is  not  without  its  drawbacks,  I  am  as  willing  as  any  one  to 
acknowledge;  but  I  am  also  sanguine  enough  to  believe  that,  if  the  exertions 
of  the  friends  of  liberal  education  in  France  (at  the  head  of  whom  must  be 
ranked  the  enlightened  and  benevolent  Comte  de  LastejTie,  a  near  con- 
nection of  the  illustrious  La  Fayette)  succeed  according  to  their  deserts, 
by  far  the  strongest  objection  to  the  present  Jaws  of  inheritance  in  that 
country  will  be  gradually  obviated.  If  I  should  find  time,  on  my  return  to 
England,  to  select  and  arrange  the  notes  from  my  commonplace-book  on 
this  and  other  interesting  subjects,  particularly  that  of  education  in  France, 
I  might  lay  them  before  the  public  in  some  more  distinct,  enlarged,  and 
tan^ble  shape  :  but  this  is  not  likely  to  be  the  case  at  present. 
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ffaryf  extended  the  means  of  comfortable  subsistence,  respectability,  and 
happiness  to  additional  numbers  of  human  beings,  without  a  symptom  of 
poverty  becoming  apparent.  The  immense  estates  which  the  church  had 
obtained  possession  of,  have,  since  the  time  of  Mr.  Young's  writing,  fuU 
forty  years  ago,  been  resumed  by  the  state,  and  sold  as  national  property^ 
on  terms  so  easy,  both  as  to  price  and  the  periods  of  payment,  that  multi- 
tudes of  industrious  peasants  have  become  proprietors  of  laOds  in  detail, 
which  were  heretofore  monopolised,  on  a  large  scale,  by  lazy  monks  and 
wily  priests,  the  drones  and  pests  of  society.  In  Touraine  this  minute  divi* 
sion  of  landed  property  is  said  to  be  carried  to  a  greater  extreme  than  in 
any  other  part  of  France,  and  yet  there  is  there  no  poverty,  no  wretched- 
ness, either  real  or  apparent ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  city  of  Tom's,  where 
decayed  manufactures  have,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases  in  England,  left  a 
needy  and  half-employed  labouring  population.  Tours  has  never  yet  re- 
covered from  the  deplorable  effects  ot  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes^ 
and  the. severe  persecutions  and  measures  which  deprived  this  city  of  the 
finest  silk  trade  in  Europe,  and  reduced  the  number  of  workmen  employed 
in  that  branch  of  manufacture  only,  from  forty  thousand  to  four !  It  is, 
however,  with  the  state  of  the  country,  not  of  the  towns,  that  this  great 
question  has  to  do ;  and  with  actual  results,  not  with  prejudiced  or  hasty 
speculations:  and  I  must  limit  what  I  have  here  farther  to  state  on  thif 
subject,  by  saying  that  forty  years  of  experience  have  not  only  completely 
falsified  the  opinions  and  predictions  of  Arthur  Young  on  this  interesting 

f>oint,  but  that  the  comparison  which  he  boldly  challenges  between  the 
anded  systems  of  England  and  France,  if  revived  at  the  present  day,  would 
show  that  whilst,  as  it  relates  to  the  small  landed  proprietors  and  peasantry 
of  the  latter  country,  there  is  no  pauperism  requiring  relief,  in  the  former 
every  seventh  person  you  meet  with  is  in  some  way  and  proportion 
maintained  at  the  expense  of  others.  It  is,  however,  but  justice  to 
Mr.  Young  to  add  that,  since  he  wrote,  the  galling  exercise  of  feudal  occu- 
pations has  been  abolished  in  France,  and  the  curse  of  tithes  for  ever 
removed  from  that  country. 

The  vegetable  market  in  Tours,  although  spacious,  has  no  accommodation 
for  either  the  sellers  or  the  articles  exposed  to  sale.  There  is  a  small  foun- 
tain at  the  upper  end;  but  the  supply  of  water  in  the  summer  is  very 
inadequate  to  the  purposes  of  cleanliness  and  health.  The  fruit  market 
has  a  separate  space  for  its  use ;  and,  as  common  in  France,  there  is  a 
distinct  market  for  flowers,  which,  raised  early  in  the  spring,  are  very  abund- 
ant, varied,  and  beautiful.  —  John  H,  Moggridge,    Tours,  May  10.  1831. 

RUSSIA. 

Botany,  —  The  botanist  attached  to  a  recent  scientific  expedition  fi-om 
Russia  to  the  Brazils  has  brought  from  Rio  Janeiro,  for  the  botanic  garden 
at  St.  Petersburgh,  a  collection  of  above  1000  living  Brazilian  plants,  as 
beautiful  as  rare,  and  among  which  are  many  never  hitherto  seen  in  Europe. 
This  rich  acquisition,  joined  to  the  young  plants  which  the  garden  has 
already  obtained  from  Brazilian  seeds,  will  soon  be  sufficient  to  fill  a  large 
green-house,  where  the  lovers  of  botany  in  the  68th  degree  of  N.  latitude 
may  form  an  idea  of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  flora  of  a  vast  country 
situated  between  the  tropics.     {Literary  Gazette,  Jan.  29,  1831.) 

DENMARK. 
Floricultural  Society, — Dear  Sir,  A  Society  for  the  Improvement  of 
Floriculture  has  lately  been  formed  in  Copenhagen,  and  I  have  had  the 
honour  of  being  elected  a  member  of  it.  The  Society  is  yet  in  its  infancy, 
therefore  much  cannot  at  present  be  said  about  it.  It  is,  however,  highly 
gratifying  to  find  a  taste  for  our  science  among  persons  of  consequence; 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  a^this  Society  succeeds,  the  taste  will  exte^ 
arther. 
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The  autumn  here  has  been  fine,  and  the  harvest  pretty  tolerable;  com 
prices  are  high ;  fruit  is  scarce,  and  not  highly  flavoured ;  forced  asparagus 
IS  this  day  selling  at  ten  English  shillings  the  hundred.  1  am,  Sir,  &c.  — 
Jens  Peter  Petersen,  Royal  Gardenia  Rosenborgs  Copenhageny  Dec,  23. 
1830. 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

Culture  of  Gerardias,  and  Hints  on  American  Plants,  —  Do  you  not  make 
too  great  a  mystery  of  the  cultivation  of  American  plants  ?  I  apprehend 
you  destroy  more  by  kindness  than  by  neglect.  When  removed  from  their 
native  woods  to  our  gardens,  we  do  not  find  them  diffiailt  to  cultivate.  In 
the  Encydojxsdia  of  Plants^  and  Gardener's  Magazine,  you  say  that  our 
Gerardias,  which  are  the  most  beautifiil  of  herbaceous  plants,  are  so 
impatient  of  cultivation  that  few  individuals  have  seen  them  in  gar- 
dens. Here  they  are  weeds  in  our  fields.  Seventy  Gerardias  are  found 
to  one  ^sclepiaf  or  jPhl6x.  Sow  the  seed  in  a  dry  poor  soil,  not  too  much 
shaded,  and  your  gardeners  will  have  no  difficulty  with  Gerardias.  They 
are  mostly  met  with  on  lulls,  where  the  timber  has  been  thinned  out ;  but 
sometimes  on  the  low  grounds.  In  a  square  yard  of  damp  soil  I  have 
found  Lobelia  cardinalis,  syphilitica,  and  inflata,  and  Gerardia  ^uercifdiia 
and  purpurea.  Our  azaleas  and  rhododendrons  are  found  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  growing  equally  well  in  great  varieties  of  soil.  — J.  L,  York^, 
Pennsylvania^  Nov.  27.  1830. 

New  Species  of  Elm  Tree. —  Mr.  David  Thomas  describes,  in  SHHnutn^ 
American  Journal  for  1830,  a  new  species  of  elm,  under  the  name  of  i/'lmus 
racemosa.  Its  specific  characters  are,  flowers  in  racemes ;  pedicles  in  dis- 
tinct fascicles,  united  at  their  bases-  It  is  a  tree,  and  its  lower  branches 
have  irregular  corky  excrescences.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Cayuga  country, 
in  the  state  of  New  York,  and  of  the  adjacent  country.  (Literary  Gazette^ 
Jan.  29.  1831.) 

AFRICA. 

Relative  Merits  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  America^  and  Australia,  as 
Places  for  Emigration,  —  Sir,  You  request  me  to  give  you  a  candid  opinion 
of  the  relative  goodness  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  America,  and  Austra- 
lia, as  places  adapted  to  emigration.  I  shall  endeavour  to  do  so  only  by  a 
few  loose  observations,  whicn  you  must  digest  at  your  leisure ;  for  the  sub- 
ject is  one  which  I  consider  extremely  difficult  to  treat  on  to  my  own  satis- 
&ction,  and  most  assuredly  liable  to  displease  many  who  may  emigrate  from 
their  native  lands  (they  know  not  for  what),  and  who  are  likely  ever  after 
to  regret  their  having  done  so. 

I  can  only  judge  of  the  comparative  merits  of  North  America  and  Aus- 
tralia from  what  little  I  have  read,  or  heard  from  friends  who  were  equal  to 
the  task,  and  worthy  of  credit ;  but  I  must  say,  that,  even  from  the  most 
favourable  and  partial  accounts,  I  should  not  hesitate  to  recommend,  or  to 
choose  for  myself,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which,  notwithstanding  all  that 
lias  been  said  against  it,  I  consider  (from  fourteen  years*  knowle^e,  and, 
of  these,  five  years'  actual  investigation  of  at  least  three  parts  of  the  co- 
lony) superior  both  in  natural  resources  and  climate,  and  capable  of  being 
made  more  conducive  to  domestic  comfort,  than  either  of  the  other  men- 
tioned countries. 

That  there  exist  certain  drawbacks  to  an  unalloyed  happiness  in  South 
Africa  cannot  be  denied ;  but  where  is  the  country  in  wnich  the  restless 
ambition  of  man,  and  his  insatiate  wishes,  do  not  meet  with  disappoint- 
ment ?  This  is  no  country  to  come  to  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  a  rapid 
fortune,  although  many  have  succeeded  even  in  this ;  but  it  is  a  country 
where  the  sober,  honest,  and  industrious  may  acquire  a  comfortable  liveh- 
hood,  and  even  attain  a  respectable  independence,  at  the  same  time  enjoy- 
ing  luxunes  which  do  not  oflen  fall  to  the  lot  of  the  working  classes  m 
Europe. 
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Placed  at  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa,  and  centrally  situated  with 
regard  to  India,  South  America,  and  Europe,  the  Cape  enjoys  great  scope 
for  commercial  enterprises,  which  must  ever  be  the  firmest  support  of  this 
thriving  colony ;  and,  were  the  ports  made  free,  it  would  become  a  depot 
and  general  mart  for  the  productions  of  both  hemispheres.    It  is  true  that, 
in  all  the  extent  of  coast  which  we  possess,  there  exist  but  few  perfectly 
safe  harbours  :  but  in  this  respect  I  .do  not  consider  the  Cape  worse  off 
than  other  countries ;  and  I  believe  its  bays  and  roadsteads  have  obtained 
a  worse  character  than  they  really  deserve.     It  is  certain,  that  in  various 
'  gales  which  have  destroyed  or  dnven  on  shore  many  vessels  in  the  various 
bays  of  the  colony,  there  always  have  been  vessels  exposed  to  the  same 
chances  of  destruction  which  have  ''  weathered  the  storm ; "  and  although 
the  navigation  round  the  Cape  is  dangerous  to  the  inexperienced,  from  the 
force  of  currents,  the  severe  gales  prevailing  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year 
in  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  total  absence  of  lights  on  the  coast,  I  have  been 
informed  by  experienced  seamen  that  they  do  not  consider  the  hazard  so  great 
BS  that  which  exists  in  the  northern  seas.     This  being  the  opinion  of  some 
of  our  most  experienced  coasters,  who  were  bred  up  in  the  roughest  of  the 
European  navigations,  may  be  relied  on :  as  to  myself,  I  would  rather  under- 
take the  voyage  to  Europe,  at  certain  seasons,  than  the  coasting  here. 
.    The  first  hardy  navigators  who  weathered  the  Cape  named  it  the  "  Cape 
of  Storms : "  their  prince,  however,  with  better  feeling,  gave  it  the  name  it 
now  bears ;  and,  with  all  its  faults,  it  still  offers  the  cheering  hopes  of  grow- 
ing prosperity.     The  Dutch  proprietors  foresaw  their  inability  to  keep 
possession  of  this  colony;  and,  from  a  mistaken  policy,  surrounded  the 
coast  with  ideal  dangers,  and  exaggerated  those  which  exist :  and  the  nar- 
row-minded policy  of  the  Dutch  East  India  Company  retarded  internal 
improvements,  except  in  extending  their  line  of  territory,  and  encouraging 
some  few  remarkable  and  interesting  journeys  to  the  northward,  while  they 
at  the  same  time  placed  many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  generous,  friendly, 
and  commercial  intercourse  with  the  strange  and  divided  natives  on  the 
frontier ;  a  policy  which,  until  lately,  has  been  followed  up  by  several  of  the 
British  governors.     On  the  advance  of  the  European  stocK,  the  compa- 
ratively mild  tribes  of  Hottentots  were  easily  subdued,  or  retired  before 
the  inti*uders ;  but  many  of  the  cruelties  stated  to  have  been  exercised  by 
the  Dutch  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.     Those  dreadful  distempers,  the 
small-pox  and  measles,  depopulated  many  of  the  fertile  districts,  and  cer- 
tainly had  no  small  share  in  reducing  the  aborigines  to  a  condition  border- 
ing on  slavery. 

The  climate  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  although  affected  by  suddes 
and  remarkable  changes,  I  consider  one  of  the  most  salubrious  on  the  face 
of  the  earth ;  and  those  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  choose  their  resi-' 
dence  may,even  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town,  select  such  spots  as  are 
not  rendered  intolerable  by  solar  heat,  or  exposed  to  the  healthy  but  dise 
agreeable  gusts  of  the  south-east  wind.  The  soil,  as  may  be  expected  in  a 
country  ot  primitive  mountains,  is  various,  but,  generally  speakmg,  may  be 
termed  sandy  loam,  with  iron  pyrites,  &c.,  and  fragments  of  rock,  gene^ 
rally  of  schist  or  sandstone,  requiring  both  water  and  manure ;  but,  even 
where  rocks  or  sand  prevail  on  the  surface,  the  country  cannot  truly  be 
called  barren,  as  it  produces  many  hardy  shrubs,  and  forms  extensive  gra^ 
ing  ranges  for  both  tame  and  wild  animals.  The  more  fertile  spots  are  dis^ 
persed  between  and  along  ranges  of  mountains  of  the  most  romantic  forms ; 
mimense  plains  of  a  stiifer  soil,  to  the  north,  rear  thousands  of  cattle  and 
sheep,  by  natural  produce  alone ;  and,  perhaps,  this  stock  is  of  the  best 
description  for  South  Africa.  Those  cattle  ranges  are,  however,  subject 
to  penodical  droughts ;  and,  the  rivers  having  their  sources  at  great  ele- 
vations, the  rains  which  fall  are  speedily  discharged  down  the  rocky  beds 
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of  these  streams,  and  the  country  is,  consequently,  but  little  benefited  by 
them :  indeed,  the  rivers  themselves,  in  most  cases,  may  be  considered  pe- 
riodical, and  extremely  limited  in  value ;  therefore,  of  all  real  drawbacks  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  interior,  the  scarcity  of  water  is  none  of  the  least. 
Still,  however,  when  population  shall  become  more  dense,  water  will  be 
found  and  brought  from  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  in  greater  quantities  than 
many  persons  anticipate  at  present.  This  has  been  already  done  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Town ;  and  encourages  the  industry  of  man,  by 
showing  the  power  he  may  exert  in  creating  an  earthly  paradise  on  what 
has  hitherto  been  deemed  barren  waste. 

Another  great  obstacle  to  agricultural  prosperity  in  this  colony  is  the 
dearth  of  manual  labour ;  not  so  much  from  a  want  in  number  of  what 
ought  to  be  labouring  hands,  as  from  the  general  habits  of  those  persons 
who  ought  to  form  an  industrious  body,  I  mean  the  aboriginal  and  co- 
loured inhabitants ;  and  a  prevailing  indolence,  not  natural  but  acquired, 
in  the  white  part  of  the  inhabitants,  who,  I  believe,  where  a  coloured  race 
and  slavery  unfortunately  exist,  from  a  mistaken  and  ignorant  pride,  con- 
sider themselves  above  manual  occupations.  As  population  increases,  this 
evil  diminishes,  and  will  eventually  disappear.  But,  while  speaking  of  the 
indolence  of  the  white  inhabitants,  you  must  not  suppose  that  I  mean  the 
whole.  Such  an  assertion  would  be  unjust :  many  of  the  farmers  of  the  in- 
terior gain  but  a  scanty  subsistence  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and  exhibit 
a  spirit  of  active  industry  creditable  to  themselves,  or  to  any  persons  inha- 
biting such  a  wild  and  arid  country ;  and  evince  much  latent  industry,  which 
it  requires  only  a  steady  and  remunerating  market  to  encourage  and  im- 
prove. 

Regarding  slavery  here,  it  exists  in  its  mildest  form ;  and,  were  it  not  for 
the  difficulty  attending  the  emancipation  of  slaves  by  their  own  individual 
industry,  it  might  be  considered  to  exist  only  in  name,  or,  at  least,  would 
do  so  in  a  few  years.  It  appears  to  have  been  necessary  in  a  new  colony 
to  assist  in  bringing  the  land  into  cultivation,  and  thriving  luxury  called  for 
more  servants  in  the  town ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  a  slave  was 
ever  known  in  this  colony,  which  requires  a  free  and  persevering  exertion 
of  labour,  and  honest,  and  industrious,  and  sober  habits.  These  qualifica^ 
tions  rarely  meet  in  the  slave,  who,  having  no  personal  interest  beyond  the 
avoiding  of  punishment,  cares  but  little  for  rewards  :  he  knows  he  must  be 
clothed  and  fed;  and,  while  viewing  the  wandering  Hottentots,  says  to 
himself, "  Slavery  is  but  a  name,"  and  exultingly  compares  their  meagre  and 
naked  persons  with  his  own  sleek,  well-fed,  and  comfortably  clothed  car- 
cass. 

The  Hottentots,  have,  in  a  great  measure,  become  a  pest  to  the  humane, 
and  appear  to  lose  much  of  their  better  character  at  the  London  missionary 
stations.  Those  of  the  Moravian  missions,  on  the  contrary,  exhibit  marks 
of  superior  and  industrious  habits,  and  of  sincere  conversion  to  an  unas- 
suming Christianity,  especially  among  those  born  and  brought  up  at  the 
Moravian  stations,  where  moral  conduct,  industrious  habits,  and  a  sincere 
confession,  as  far  as  man  is  enabled  to  judge,  alone  assures  them  an  asylum, 
an  introduction  to  rank  among  men,  and  enjoyment  of  a  Christian  educa- 
tion. This  is  a  subject  I  have  hitherto  abstained  from  entering  into.  I 
earnestly  wish  missionary  labours  every  laudable  success  :  but  I  see  much 
to  condemn  in  a  system  strictly  Jesuitical  in  many  points,  and  which  too 
frequently  breaks  forth  in  fanatical  persecution ;  to  call  it  an  emulous  en- 
thusiasm is  too  gentle  a  term.  This  matter  has  lately  been  brought  before 
the  Cape  public  in  a  newspaper,  the  Zuid  Afnkaariy  wherein  the  language 
made  use  of  is  not  to  be  admired,,  and  might  have  been  avoided ;  but  the 
exposures  now  making,  it  is  hoped,  will  have  their  due  effect,  and  insure  to 
a  yv€i\  meaning  body  at  home  a  more  correct  conduct  in  their  ministers 
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abroad.  The  nischiefs  these  teachers  have  akeady  occasioned  are,  per- 
haps, past  reparation,  their  tales  having  obtained  for  the  Hottentots  what 
it  was  presumed  by  the  well  meaning  but  misled  government  at  home 
would  benefit  those  tribes,  namely  a  repeal  of  the  restrictions  which  pre- 
yented  them  from  strolling  about  like  gipsies  through  the  country,  umeas 
they  had  written  passes  from  the  missionaries,  or  their  employers.  This 
act  of  grace, .  as  it  is  termed  by  some,  will,  in  my  humble  opinion,  tend 
more  towards  the  extirpation  of  the  race,  by  a  contrary  effect  to  that 
intended,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  the  wholesome  restrictions  which  for- 
merly governed  them,  than  any  alleged  acts  of  oppression  linder  the  old 
system  could  have  done. 

The  low  price  of  wines  and  spirits,  the  latter  being  the  favourite  beverage 
of  the  Hottentots,  and  the  facility  they  have  of  procuring  a  few  pence  by 
occasional  industry,  or  by  plunder,  allows  them  to  indulge  in  drunkenneaa 
and  other  vices.  The  Hottentots  were  acquainted  with  intoxicating  drinks 
before  their  connection  with  Europeans ;  and,  even  yet,  will  make  use  of 
them  when  ardent  spirits  are  beyond  their  reach. 

The  Hottentots,  when  they  are  good,  are  a  mild  and  afiectionate  race^ 
and  make  faithful  servants.  They  are  not  naturally  of  that  dull  and  phleg- 
matic character  which  many  suppose,  but  enjoy  a  liveliness  and  menial 
capacity  which  occasionally  shows  itself  in  the  exercise  of  sarcastic  wit,  at 
the  expense  of  each  other,  or  at  the  cost  of  their  employers,  whose  per- 
sonalities and  peculiarities  do  not  escape  their  humorous  and  expert  mi- 
micry. Possessed  of  an  easy  and  tractable  temper,  the  Hottentot  is  not 
difficult  to  manage ;  he  requires  a  particular  but  not  a  severe  method,  ac- 
companied by  moderate  and  certain  rewards  :  it  is  owing  solely  to  pliability 
of  temper,  and  not  to  innate  villany,  that  the  Hottentot  too  often  becomes 
a  hypocrite. 

Another  obstacle  to  immediate  improvement  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
Cape,  and  a  most  serious  one,  which  ought  alone  to  refute  the  indiscrimir 
nate  accusation  of  indolence  imputed  to  the  inhabitant  peasantry,  consists 
in  the  expense  and  difficulty  of  transporting  produce  in  large  quantities  and 
from  distant  parts,  owing  to  the  badness  of  tne  roads  :  but,  unless  some  of 
the  farmers  undertake  long  and  wearisome  journeys,  they  cannot  dispose  of 
their  produce,  nor  procure  at  reasonable  rates  the  few  luxuries  of  European 
clothing,  and  the  necessary  implements  required  in  farming  operations. 
Under  these  difficulties,  were  it  not  for  dire  necessity,  many  of  the  farmers 
would  decline  raising  more  grain  on  their  farms  than  would  b^  sufficient 
for  themselves  and  families.  Under  the  judicious  and  prompt  management 
of  our  present  worthy  governor,  the  state  of  the  roads  is  improving,  as  far  aa 
the  limited  means  at  his  command  afford ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
necessary  works  will  meet  with  every  assistance  from  home. 

The  prices  which  grain  has  lately  brought  have  given  a  stimulus  to  far- 
ther industry ;  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  the  export  of  com  has  caused  a 
greater  breadth  to  be  sown,  and  I  shall  be  greatly  mistaken  if  the  colony 
will  ever  suffer  again  from  famine,  as  it  did  a  few  years  ago.  Here  I  must 
remark,  that  the  greatest  noise  was  made  by  the  body  of  the  settlers,  most, 
of  whom,  at  their  first  landing,  regretted  the  flesh-pots  and  accbmpani^ 
ments  which  they  had  left  belund,  and  hundreds  of  them  would  have 
returned  to  distressed  England  had  they  possessed  the  means.  Their 
complaints  were  loud :  although  supplied  with  good  rations,  something  was 
still  wanting.  Not  so  with  the  patient  and  hardy  peasantry :  they,  as  theyf 
always  have  done  in  similar  cases,  put  up  with  a  flesh  diet,  were  thankful 
and  silent. 

I  need  not  enquire  the  motives  which  induce  so  many  persons  to  emi- 
grate. Discontent  appears  to  have  a  great  share  in  those  movements. 
Numbers  who  have  arrived  within  the  last  seven  years  at  the  CSape  con- 
fess'that  they  were  not  badly  off^rhen  they  left  England,  but  ex|jcctedt<> 
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dB  liecnr  Imkl  Of  then^  vaany  are  totally  unacquainted  with  rural  affairs, 
tmA  Ixkmg  to  professions  which  are  comparatively  useless  in  this  colony. 
It  is  distressing  to  witness  the  difficulties  which  many  of  those  persons 
must  encounter  by  entering  into  new  occupations;  and  where  cultiva^ 
tion  of  the  soil  mu»t  necessarily  form  a  great  part  of  every  one's  pursuit, 
there  arises  a  difficulty  of  disposing  of  their  superabundant  produce. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  persons  wanted  here;  viz.  men  of  inde^ 
pendent  property,  not  averse  to  a  retired  life,  or  such  as  do  not  pine  after 
the  more  refined  amusements  of  Europe,  and  who  may  wish  to  provide 
landed  inheritance  for  their  children,  by  purchase,  imich  is  the  most 
reasonable  (grants  are  out  of  the  question,  and  where  possible  are  by  no 
means  profitable  or  comfortable,  and  are  mostly  engendered  and  blazoned 
in  the  brains  and  pages  of  your  pamphleteers) ;  and  the  honest,  sober,  and 
industrious  labourer.  We  neitner  want  the  gentleman  farmer,  nor  the 
artisan  who  wishes  to  raise  himself  to  instantaneous  wealth  by  some 
magical  power  he  is  incapable  of  wielding.  The  gentleman  &rmer  who 
would  expect  to  live  on  the  produce  of  his  estate,  would  (as  several  have 
done)  continue  the  same  extravagant  style  of  living  which  fictitious  pros- 
perity forced  upon  him  at  home;  and,  from  inexperience  and  misteken 
pride,  he  would  here  require  his  steward,  farmer,  and  a  long  et  cetera  of 
attendants,  which  high  prices  and  country  bankers  allowed  him  for  a  short 
period  in  England ;  but  all  of  which  must  be  disbursed  from  very  moderate 
returns.  All  these  circumstances  must  be  duly  considered,  and  particularly 
so,  as  the  prosperity  of  the  colony  depends  upon  its  ability  to  furnish  pro- 
duce at  a  very  low  rate,  which,  in  many  instances,  does  not  reimburse 
the  grower  for  his  outlay.  A  great  portion  of  the  corn  is  purchased  by  the 
merchants  on  speculation,  and,  in  Cape  Town,  store  hire  is  very  expensive. 
The  merchant  must  watch  a  favourable  opportunity  to  export ;  and,  as  this 
period  may  be  protracted,  he  cannot  be  expected  to  afford  a  high  price  for 
wheat. 

We  are  stunned  here,  by  a  constant  outcry  of  the  distresses  of  many 
classes  in  England,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  emigration.  The 
whole  of  the  emigrants  who  have  lately  arrived  here  to  settle,  or  who  have 
passed  on  to  Australia,  speak,  however,  in  a  tone  rather  high  and  un- 
guarded for  distressed  persons.  Those  possessed  of  a  little  property  expect 
as  much  attendance  as  Indian  nabobs ;  others  with  brazen  impudence,  the 
fruits  of  sheer  ignorance,  look  upon  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  as  a  land  of 
savages.  The  servants  and  labourers,  too  oflen  forgetting  their  proper 
station,  rather  wish  to  spend  their  time  in  the  sports  of  the  field,  than  to 
follow  their  lawful  occupations  with  laudable  industry;  and  it  is  not  unfre- 
quent  to  see  them,  at  their  first  landing,  strolling  about  with  fire-arms, 
expecting  to  meet  with  wild  beasts  at  ev^ry  corner.  These  ridiculous 
notions  they  have  imbibed  from  reading  the  accounts  of  old  times,  or  from 
the  petty  compilations  of  persons  who  have  visited  Cape  Town,  or  who 
may  have  rode  a  few  miles  into  the  interior,  and,  having  amused  or  dis- 
gusted such  of  the  inhabitants  as  understood  them  by  their  futile  remarks 
and  childish  questions,  have  been  led  in  many  instances  to  publish  as  facts, 
the  ludicrous  jokes  and  well  deserved  sneers  which  have  been  passed  on 
themselves ;  or  have  repeated,  with  mischievous  colouring,  the  diabolical 
assertions  of  others  who  have  preceded  them.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whe- 
tlier  such  beings  are  more  deserving  of  contempt  or  pity;  it  must,  however, 
be  regretted  that  their  conduct  tends  much  to  mislead  the  unwary. 

We  now  hear  but  few  very  serious  complaints  from  our  settlers  on  the. 
frontier,  who,  from  various  causes,  were  constrained  to  remain  on  their 
locations,  and  now,  by  persevering  industry,  appear  to  improve  their  cir- 
cumstances, having  overcome  their  greater  difficulty  of  settling  a  new 
country,  and  obtained  some  knowledge  of  the  soil  and  climate,  an  essential 
wb^  practice  aJone  can  bestow.   The  depredations  of  colonial  Hottentots, 
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and  other  free  persons  of  colour  must  be  regretted,  but,  under  existing 
laws,  cannot  be  controlled  effectually:  this  cu*cumstance  gives  rise  to  much 
discussion  and  angry  feelings,  at  all  times  to  be  deplored. 

In  Graham's  Town  and  Graaf  Reinet,  horticultural  and  agricultuni* 
societies  have  been  established,  and,  from  the  nature  of  the  couanBdMi^ 
tions  I  have  received  from  them,  I  anticipate  much  impHMFeflMBfr  to  the 
circumstances  of  the  colony.    At  Uitenhage  a  similar  lOMiMiMi  is^formedi 

From  the  enterprising  spirit  of  research  and  apcgBfaitBW  winch  has  actu- 
ated several  private  individuals  of  the  Attxraj  dkcript  v&o  have  penetrated 
far  into  the  interior,  a  new  and  grest  field  nr  opened  for  commerce  and 
&rther  discoveries,  and  abo  for  the  work  of  civilisation  by  missionaries, 
whose  labours  are  £aafmore  tshiMe  in  those  countries  than  they  can  be 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  eolonjr.  The  persevering  labours  of  Mr. 
Mo£^  at  Lktakum  reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  himself  and  will  greatly 
atone  for  the  backslidhigs  of  others  professing  the  same  intent. 

I  understand  that  an  account  of  some  of  the  abovementioned  journeys 
will  shortly  1^  published ;  but  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  several  of 
those  praiseworthy  travellers  have  fallen  victims  to  their  exertions,  or,  to 
the-  disgrace  of  the  British  government,  have  accomplished  their  views 
without  its  assistance,  although  such  enterprise  must,  and  does  eventually, 
tend  to  the  aggrandisement  and  emolument  of  the  empire  at  large. 

No  British  colony  feels  the  severity  of  the  East  India  Company's  mono* 
poly  more  than  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope ;  and,  although  much  difficulty  and 
ensuing  ruin  would  be  the  lot  of  many  speculating  individuals  should  the 
China  trade  be  thrown  open,  yet  it  is  a  measure  which  the  Cape  merchants 
and  others  look  forward  to  with  the  most  flattering  hopes.  The  policy 
which  the  East  India  Company  has  exercised  towards  this  colony  has  been 
erroneous ;  for  in  the  endeavour  to  depress  the  energies  of  the  Cape  mer- 
chants, and  to  depreciate  the  value  of  the  colony  in  the  eyes  of  the  legis- 
lature, they  have  provoked  an  opposition  to  the  Company's  monopoly,  and 
called  into  action  no  small  share  of  talent  hitherto  dormant.  The  pro* 
hibition  of  the  Company's  ships  from  refreshing  at  the  Cape  can  only  serw^ 
to  enrich  a  few  individuals  at  St.  Helena,  and  at  most  serve  the  directors 
as  a  cloak  for  the  thriftless  pensions  created  by  that  island  or  its  services. 
One  would  suppose  that  the  Cape  might  at  least  furnish  wheat  or  flour 
sufficient  for  that  spot;  but  it  appears  that  English  flour  alone  agrees  with 
thepalates  of  its  inhabitants. 

from  the  above  unconnected  notes  I  think  you  may  gather  sufficient 
argument  to  recommend  the  Cape  to  respectable  emigrants,  in  preference 
to  America  or  Australia.  Here  they  would  find  nuM'e  comfort  in  general 
than  in  the  mixed  and  disagreeable  society  of  those  countries.  I  would 
recommend  the  perusal  of  Widdowson's  Van  DkmenU  Land  to  every  one 
who  chooses  to  emigrate;  what  he  says  respecting  domestic  servants  is 
applicable  to  all  colonies.  With  regard  to  outfit,  British  manufactures  are 
cheaper  here  than  an  emigrant  can  bring  a  small  investment  out  for. 
Children  fi*om  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  would  make  the  best  ser- 
vants ;  and  I  have  an  idea  that  they  would,  under  good  management,  form 
in  a  few  years  a  respectable  class  of  working  society,  and  in  time  serve  to 
exterminate  slavery,  and  create  a  lasting  benefit  to  the  colony,  by  bringing 
the  Malay  and  coloured  population  to  their  proper  feeling.  At  present 
their  insolence  is  provoking,  and  borders  on  rebelhon,  especially  among  the 
slaves ;  forming  the  source  of  much  inconvenience. 

I  have  had  much  conversation  with  several  persons  who  have  been  to 
Swan  River,  some  of  whom  are  settling  here,  and  appear  to  be  so  far 
satisfied:  others,  who  could  compass  it,  have  returned  to  England.  Their 
accounts  of  the  new  settlement  vary,  but  all  agree  in  the  want  of  slaves 
or  convicts  to  perform  their  drudgery.  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  those 
persons  so  lately  from  England  should  desire  such  servants;  the  w.ish  can 
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only  arise  from  inexperience;  and  may  be  excused  from  observing  the 
treatment  of  the  slaves  and  convicts  in  Cape  Town.  I  hate  the  services 
of  either,  but  here  at  present  it  is  a  necessary  evil. 

As  you  are  anxious  to  collect  general  information  on  any  thing  con- 
nected with  emigration,  allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  peru&al  the  Timet 
newn>aper  of  the  6th  of  January,  1821,  where  you  will  find  a  paper  of  my 
worthy  and  much  esteemed  fiiend  G.  von  Langsdorf.  What  that  gentleman 
writes  you  may  depend  upon  for  accuracy  and  true  philanthropic  feeling. 

It  is  perhaps  necessary  to  observe  more  explicitly,  that  the  government 
here  has  no  large  and  valuable  tracts  of  land  to  give  away  near  to  the 
immediate  markets,  and,  if  they  had,  I  do  not  see  what  just  claim  the  bulk 
of  emigrants  from  Great  Britain  has  to  such  gifts,  or  whether  it  is  advisable 
to  grant  to  artisans  that  which  is  of  little  use  to  them.  As  an  esta^ 
blii^ed  colony,  the  Cape  is  able  to  support  a  much  larger  population  than 
it  contains  at  present ;  as  a  proof  of  which,  I  need  only  remind  you  of  the 
circumstance  of  six  thousand  persons  findii^  an  asylum  here,  few  of  whom 
were  indq>endent :  they  certainly  met  with.difficiilties  at  first,  which,  how* 
ever,  generally  speaking,  proved  temporary.  If  it  is  only  to  gain  a  grant 
of  land  the  emigrant  quits  Great  Britain,  I  should  advise  him  to  go  to 
Australia,  or  elsewhere.  I  do  not  wbh  to  see  the  effects  of  the  rural: 
abilities  of  many  who,  calling  themselves  farmers  or  gardeners,  exhd>il^ 
proofs  of  their  ignorance  here,  and  must  suffer  for  their  obstinacy  in  a 
climate  to  which  they  are  strangers.  You  must  be  a  judge  of  the  laboui* 
and  outlay  in  bringing  in  new  land,  the  tardy  returns,  and  then,  a  maricet ! 

Gardeners  are  wanted  here  or  perhaps  a  system  of  gardening ;  but  a 
century  or  two  must  pass  away,  before  a  professed  gardener  will  meet 
with  due  encouragement,  or  be  respected  as  his  abilities  and  behaviour 
deserve.  There  is  no  settled  nobility  or  gentry  here  that  know  how  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  such  a  confidential  servant.  At  present  he  may 
claim,  but  he  cannot  receive,  any  higher  consideration  than  is  conferred 
iq>on  an  ignorant  slave,  and  perhaps  not  so  much.  Such  is  the  force  of 
custom,  and  the  ease  with  which  a  few  common  vegetables  are  produced 
here,  that  the  generality  of  those  who  have  country  houses  are  satisfied 
without  attempting  necessary  improvements.  The  labouring  gardener  in 
England  can  enjoy  himself  much  better  than  the  few  gardeners  that  are 
here,  who  may  be  considered  as  isolated  beings,  having  no  intelligent  com- 
panions to  associate  with  for  instruction  or  amusement,  fitting  their  station 
and  calling  in  life. 

To  persons  who  enjoy  a  moderate  income,  and  choose  to  emigrate,  the 
means  of  education  for  their  children  is  a  matter  of  consideration.  A  pub* 
lie  academy,  or  college  as  it  is  called  here,  has  been  established ;  and  one* 
or  two  classical  private  schools,  also,  are  now  in  repute  in  Cape  Town. 
Several  ladies'  schools,  of  various  pretensions,  have  lately  been  com* 
menced,  and  every  kind  of  useful  and  elegant  acquirements  may  be  ob^ 
tained,  without  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  sending  the  children  to  Europe: 
Public  amusements  are  few :  during  the  winter  months,  Dutch  and  English 
plays  are  performed  by  amateur  companies,  as  are  also  concerts.  Horse- 
racing  in  spring  and  autumn.  The  domestic  and  select  circles  of  private 
families  are  greatly  advancing,  and  a  general  good  feeling  a^^ears  to  pre- 
vail. The  periomcals  are,  two  newspapers,,  once  and  twice  a  wed^;  a 
literary  gazette  edited  by  a  liberal-minded  and  talented  individual ;  and  di^ 
South  J^frican  Qtuirterly  Joumaiy  promising  to  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  to 
the  South  African  Institution,  if  well  supported.  Religious  toleration  is 
sufficiently  liberal ;  and  a  kindly  feeling  appears  to  exist  in  persons  of  di^ 
ferent  denominations,  as  none  seem  to  despise  or  calumniate  the  othm, 
and  all  appear  anxioas  and  ready  with  mutual  assistance.  Several  liberal 
and  VLse&l  institutions  are  supported  for  the  instruction,  ^.,  of  the  lowe^ 
ehasea,  both  bond  and  free. — J,B. 
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ENGLAND. 

f^LIMATE  ofBxwev  Tracey,  Chudleigh,  Devon,  as  to  Plants.  —  On  April  19. 
1831, 1  had  new  ash-leaved  kidney  potatoes  for  dinner,  from  roots  planted 
in  January.  The  potatoes  planted  were  exposed  in  the  garden  walks  for 
six  weeks  last  summer.  Petunia  nyctaginiflora.  Fuchsia  gracilis,  Maurand^tf 
Barclayona,  and  Vestta  /ycioides  have  lived  out  in  my  garden  during  the 
winter.  Six  camellias  have  flowered  under  a  veranda,  into  the  border  of 
which  they  are  planted.  Primula  prx'^nitens  has  lived  for  the  last  three 
years  in  the  garden  during  winter.  — J,  G.  C.  Sovey  Tracery  Chudleigh^ 
JDevon^  April  20.  1831. 

Southampton  Botanic  Garden,  —  Sir,  By  your  approval,  I  enter  into 
the  promised  description  of  the  Southampton  Botanic  G^den,  Having 
stated  the  extent  of  ground  and  glass  at  p.  376.,  1  now  submit  to 
you  the  number  of  houses,  &c. :  —  1  stove;  1  Botany  Bay  house;  1  house 
for  camellias  aiid  orange  trees ;  2  Cape  houses,  and  1  propagating  house. 
Two  of  these  are  heated  by  hot  water.  This  garden  contains  a  selection  of 
individual  specimens  amounting  to  upwards  of  4000,  not  including  hot- 
house and  green-house  plants,  which  i  plant  out  to  take  stock  from ;  more 
particularly  the  new  and  rare  kinds.  By  this  mode  I  have  proved  many  of 
the  most  ornamental  house  plants  to  be  quite  hardy,  and  shall  be  most 
happy  to  give  you  some  account  of  them  ere  long.  I  shall  not  describe  in 
what  state  of  keeping  these  grounds  are,  nor  the  collection  they  pos- 
sess, but  will  leave  these  to  be  determined  by  some  botanist  who  has 
visited  or  may  visit  this  establishment.  You  have  headed  mine  of  the  25th, 
^*  Spa  Botanic  Gardens  ; "  I  beg  leave  to  state  that  the  gardens  formerly 
called  "  Spa  Gardens"  are  the  property  of  Mr.  Evemy,  not  Mr.  Page,  and 
are  occupied  by  the  New  Forest  Archers,  and  now  called  the  Royal  Victoria 
New  Forest  Archery  Grounds.  Our  botanic  garden  has  no  connection 
with  the  former.  We  have  never  had  any  tea-drinking  here,  neither  is 
there  any  subscription  whatever  attached.  Our  nursery  consists  of  large 
quarters  of  forest  trees  and  fruit  trees,  with  American  and  herbaceous 
plants.  Specimen  trees  of  the  fruits  are  planted  out,  producing  a  beautiful 
effect,  and  affording  information  respecting  the  varieties,  &c.  In  this 
nursery  there  are  two  green-houses  and  a  pit  for  plants.  1  am.  Sir,  &c.  — - 
James  Ingram,     Southampton  Botanic  Garden,  June  2S,  1831. 

Some  Chestnuts  which  grew  on  a  Tree  from  a  Nut  planted  hy  the  Hand  of 
George  Washington  in  March,  1 797,  at  the  Country  Seat  of  the  late  Judge  Peters^ 
have  been  kincffy  sent  us  by  our  much  esteemed  correspondent.  Dr.  Mease  of 
Philadelphia.  They  left  that  city,  April  4th,  packed  in  loam,  and  arrived  in 
London,  May  7th,  unfortunately  rotten.  Similar  seeds,  sent  tons  in  future, 
should  be  immersed  in  tallow.  However,  if  we  live  seven  years,  it  is  our 
intention,  before  that  time  shall  elapse,  to  gather  with  our  own  hands  some 
memorials  of  Washington  and  of  Jefferson,  from  the  estates  which  belonged 
to  these  truly  noble  men.  —  Cond. 

The  charming  Purple  Saxifrage  (iSiaxifraga  oppositifdlia)  is  now  in  great 
beauty  with  me,  having  been  in  flower  since  tne  1st  of  March,  and  is  at 
present  quite  the  glory  of  my  garden.  This  lovely  little  alpine,  certainly 
one  of  the  choicest  productions  of  Flora,  succeeds  with  me  better  than,  I 
think,  I  ever  saw  it  do  elsewhere ;  and  this,  I  believe,  arises  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  its  not  being  overnursed,  I  might  almost  say,  quite  neglected 
and  left  to  itself:  for  it  stands  the  whole  year  round  on  my  garden  steps, 
fronting  the  south,  with  no  other  care  or  attention  paid  it  than  being  occa- 
sionally watered  in  dry  weather.  I  keep  the  plants  in  large  pots,  which 
they  entirely  fill,  trailing  over  the  rim  and  sides ;  at  the  present  moment 
they  constitute  one  entire  mass  of  brilliant  flowers,  closely  crowded  tog&> 
ther,  not  onlv  on  the  surface,  but  hanging  down  like  a  curtain  of  purple  tQ 
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the  very  bottom  of  the  pot,  and  so  completely  covering  the  whole  that 
scarcely  a  particle  of  the  foliage  remains  visible.  While  the  plants  are  in 
flower  I  generally  place  them  in  the  green-house,  to  protect  the  blossoms 
from  the  rain,  &c.,  in  order  that  they  may  last  the  longer.  I  believe  this 
plant  is  not  unfrequently  injured  by  being  placed  in  the  shade ;  in  whicb 
case  the  shoots  are  apt  to  be  drawn  up  and  weakened.  Few  plants  require 
less  attention  in  their  cultivation,  and  certainly  none  reward  us  with  a  more 
diffiise  display  of  most  beautiful  blossoms  in  the  spring.  I  may  add,  that 
the  soil  in  which  I  grow  the  saxifrage  consists  of  a  mixture  of  garden  loam 
and  peat,  with  a  quantity  of  broken  pot,  brick,  and  sandstone  interspersed 
among  it.     Yours,  &c. —  W,  T.  Bree,     AUesley  Rectory ^  March  11.  1831, 

Tlie  Night-blooming  Cereut  {Cereus grctndiflhrus), — Sir,  Mr.Maule, Staple- 
ton  Road  Nursery,  Bristol,  last  night  gratified  the  public  with  the  sight  of 
ft  O^eus  grandifldrus,  with  ten  magnificent  flowers  in  full  bloom,  and  beau* 
tifully  arranged  for  efi^ct.  It  was  one  of  the  most  splendid  botanic  sights 
ever  witnessed  here.  Mr.  Maule  is  very  successful  in  flowering  this  species. 
The  plant  in  question  is  but  of  a  moderate  size,  yet  this  is  its  second  time 
of  flowering  this  season,  and  in  a  few  days  it  will  display  eight  more 
flowers. —  P.  Mosey y  Jun,     Brittoly  June  8.  1831. 

George  the  Fotarth  Polyanthus,  —  A  plant  in  full  bloom  has  been  sent  us 
by  our  indefatigable  and  much-valued  correspondent  Mr.  Saul.  It  is  cer* 
tainly  a  very  perfect  florist's  flower :  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  in  order 
to  be  remembered  by  gardeners  in  the  country  who  have  to  send  flowers 
in  pots  to  their  families  in  town,  that  the  plant  was  in  a  large  pot ;  the  pot 
bdng  firmly  fixed  to  the  bottom  of  a  strong  box,  and  the  mould  kept  in  the 
pot  by  moss  tied  to  it  with  packthread.  —  Cond. 

Fine  Vines  at  Great  Finborough  Hall,  Suffolk,  —  Sir,  In  a  late  visit  to 
the  gardens  of  Roger  Pettiward,  Esq.,  at  the  above  place,  I  derived  high 
gratification  from  witnessing  the  prodigious  vigour  of  the  grape  vines 
growing  in  a  small  house  erected  last  year.  I  enquired  when  they  were 
planted,  in  what  soil,  &c.;  and  from  Mr.  Nicholls,  the  intelligent  and 
meritorious  gardener  there,  I  ascertained  as  follows ;  —  Some  of  the  vines 
were  planted  in  March,  1830,  and  by  the  close  o£  the  year  had  made  shoots 
from  20  to  40  ft.  long.  The  remainder  were  turned  out  of  pots  in  June» 
1830,  and  had,  by  the  close  of  the  ^ear,  produced  shoots  from  10  to  20  fL 
long.  About  two  months  since,  in  the  present  year,  the  vines  of  both 
plantings  were  taken  into  the  house  to  be  forced ;  and  in  this  short  interval 
diey  have  made  strong  shoots  more  than  20  ft.  long,  some  of  which  display 
an  abundant  crop  of  fine  bunches.  The  compost  in  which  these  vines 
grow  is  formed  of  one  quarter  fresh  loam  with  its  tiirf  out  of  a  meadow^ 
one  quarter  common  soil  of  the  garden,  one  quarter  spit  dung  from 
an  old  hot-bed,  one  dghth  rotten  tan,  and  one  eighth  lime  rubbish? 
These  soils  were  all  well  mixed  together;  and,  after  the  common  soil 
of  the  border  had  been  taken  out  to  the  depth  of  4  ft.,  and  the  bottom 
well  drained  in  the  manner  usual  for  grapes,  the  border  was  filled  up  with 
this  compost.  Mr.  Nicholls  further  informed  me  that  Aloysia  citnoddra 
has  survived  in  these  gardens  the  severity  of  last  winter ;  as  has  also 
CalAmpelis  scabra,  which  is  now  full  10  ft.  high,  and  proportionally  strong : 
no  protection  was  applied  to  either  plant.  A  standard  of  Leptospermum 
pubescens,  with  very  slight  shelter,  has  also  survived.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  -^ 
Henry  Turner,     Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St,  Edmund's,  May  26.  1831. 

British  Society  of  Agriculture,^^  It  is  proposed  to  establish  in  London  a 
central  society  for  the  improvement  of  the  agriculture  of  the  kingdom,  and 
for  effecting  the  following  objects :  — To  provide  a  suitable  building  or  rooms 
for  the  reception  of  a  library,  museum,  &c. ;  to  hold  weekly  meetings  at 
certain  seasons  of  the  year ;  to  procure,  from  the  most  eminent  scientific 
men  of  the  day,  lectures  on  the  application  of  the  various  sciences  to 
agriculture,  which  might  afterwards  be  printed ;  to  correspond  with  forei^ 
societies,  and  to  form  a  centre  of  coioiautdeatlou  for  those  established  m 
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this  country;  to  take  in  all  the  periodical  and  other  scientific  works  pub- 
lished in  any  part  of  the  world,  and  to  print  and  circulate  in  a  cheap  form 
monthly  digests  of  whatever  useful  matter  they  might  contain ;  but  prin«. 
cipally  to  endeavour,  by  all  means,  to  introduce  into  the  schools  at  which 
farmers'  children  are  now  educated,  the  elements  of  the  modern  sciences. 

It  is  supposed  that,  whenever  our  practical  farmers  shall  become  con- . 
versant  with  chemistry,  entomology,  botany,  meteorology,  &c.,  the  face  of 
our  agriculture  will  be  totally  changed:  but  such 'knowledge  can  be  con- 
ferred nowhere  but  at  school,  and  the  society  might  promote  the  establish- 
ment of  such  schools  in  various  ways,  either  by  providing  the  requisite 
instruction  for  the  masters,  and  supplying  them  with  proper  books  and 
apparatus ;  or  by  keeping  the  subject  constantly  before  the  public  through, 
their  monthly  publications,  and  by  their  influence  with  provincial  societies. 

In  England  we  now  produce  on  an  average  about  a  quarter  of  com  per 
acre  more  than  is  grown  in  France.  Is  there  any  absurdity  in  supposmg 
it  possible  to  produce  a  quarter  per  acre  more  than  even  we  do  ? 

The  state  of  our  population  makes  it  necessary  to  adopt,  without  loss  of 
time,  efficient  measures  for  increasing  the  productiveness  of  our  soil.  In 
1801^  9,100,000;  in  1831,  14,000,000;  in  1861,  22,000,000. 

If  the  rate  of  increase  which  has  prevailed  for  thirty  years  past  be  con- 
tinued for  thirty  years  more,  England  and  Wales  will  then  contain  twenty- 
two  millions  of  inhabitants ;  being  eight  millions  more  than  are  now  sup- 
ported with  difficulty.  Unless,  therefore,  the  produce  of  the  soil  be  made 
to  increase  in  a  similar  ratio,  that  is,  unless  the  acre,  which  now  bears 
25  bushels  of  wheat,  be  made  to  bear  40,  the  people  must  starve,  and  the 
poor  rate  must  absorb  the  whole  rental  of  the  country. 

The  expense  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture  established  by  Mr.  Pitt  was 
3000/.  a  year.  The  annual  income  of  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland 
is  about  2000/.  —  W.  Hawkins,     HUckin,  Hertfordshire^  May  5,  1831. 

Such  a  society  as  that  contemplated  may  clo  good :  even  the  Board  of 
Agriculture,  though  it  occupied  itself  with  petty  details  of  culture  and 
management,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  reform  our  agricultural  legislation, 
and  strike  at  the  root  of  tithes,  and  the  general  ignorance  of  farmers,  still 
was  not  altogether  useless.  But  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to  take  much 
interest  in  societies  where  all  the  members  are  not  equal  in  almost  every 
respect ;  having  hitherto  in  this  country  seen  similar  associations,  with 
scarcely  any  exception,  speedily  degenerate  into  jobs.  We  look  forward  to 
the  establishment,  through  the  influence  of  Lord  Brougham,  of  a  system  of 
national  education  by  government,  in  which  all  useful  knowledge  will  be 
taught  to  all ;  and  the  operation  of  this  on  the  rising  generation  will  fit 
them  for  deriving  knowledge  from  books  on  the  science  of  whatever  art  they 
may  choose  to  pursue.  It  will  also  teach  them  how  and  when  to  cooperate 
together  in  societies,  for  the  effecting  of  any  particular  object.  —  Cond,, 

SCOTLAND. 

Dorydnthes  excelsa.—  Another  beautiful  specimen  of  this  wonderful 
plant  is  in  blossom  at  Woodhall  gardens.  It  is  the  third  that  Mf.  Hen- 
derson has  succeeded  in  bringing  into  flower.  We  know  of  no  other  suc- 
cessful attempt,  save  that  of  Mr.  Cunningham,  at  Comely  Bank,  near  Edin- 
burgh. The  plant  of  last  year  was  24  ft.  high.  This  one  is  not  so  tall  by. 
some  feet,  having  come  several  months  earlier  into  flower  than  either  of 
the  former,  from  the  time  of  the  stem  making  its  appearance.  The  plant, 
however,  is  healthier  and  stronger,  measuring  at  the  base  14  in.  diameter. 
The  flowers,  which  resemble  those  of  the  orange  lily,  only  they  are  larger 
and  of  a  pink  colour,  are  beginning  to  unfold  themselves ;  their  anthers  are 
covered  with  a  beautiful  green  pollen,  and  the  cells  are  filled  with  a  honied 
liquid;  of  these  flowers  there  are  nearly  100  upon  a  ramified  umbel  of 
about  2fl.  diameter.  (Glasgow  Free  PresSy  March 23. 183L) 
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Art.  IV.     Hints. 

Cottages^  Show  Artidet.  —  Sir,  In  the  Cumberland  Pacquet  of  IMby  21, 
I  have  seen  it  announced,  that  at  the  show,  in  August  next,  of  the  White- 
haven  Horticultural  Society,  ^  a  premium  from  a  member  of  the  committee 
will  be  awarded  to  the  cottager,  not  a  gardener,  whose  garden  is  kq;>t  in  the 
best  order,  combining  the  valuable  properties  of  neatness  and  utility.**  This 
is  a  good  project,  as  rewards  thus  ofiered  to  cottagers  might  bring  into 
notice,  and  make  generally  known,  valuable  varieties  of  fruk,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  o£  their  raising,  now  only  known  to  the  purchaser,  who  takes 
care  that  no  other  person  is  aware  of  the  good  qualities  of  thdr  productions. 
This  I  know  to  be  a  fact,  from  personal  enquiry  and  decided  proofs.  As  a 
further  inducement  to  cottagers  to  bring  to  the  shows  of  horticultural 
societies  any  v^etable,  flowers,  or  fhiit,  possessing  good  qualities,  that  they 
cultivate,  I  would  suggest  that  not  only  prizes  be  awarded  to  exhibitions  by 
cottagers,  but  that  they  be  allowed  to  o£fer  at  the  shows  their  productions 
for  sale  to  the  visiters.  To  effect  this  object  with  the  least  possible  incon- 
venience to  the  officers  of  societies,  I  submit  the  following  plan  (which  will 
be  found  a  modification  of  that  published  from  me  in  Vol.  III.  p.  419.),  in 

order  to  supply 
the  additional  ao- 
conmiodation  re- 
quired:— Fig,  90. 
a,  a  table  <x 
counter  (sur- 
rounding the  en- 
trance door),  on 
iH  which  the  articles 
^  brought  by  mem- 
bers are  received, 
and  off*  which  they 
are  conveyed  to 

the  stage  b,  for  general  ornament  and  effect ;  e  is  the  prize  t^l^  fof  receiving 
those  articles  belonging  to  members  to  which  prizes  are  awarded ;  f,  a  door 
for  the  admission  of  the  cottagers  with  their  baskets,  the  baskets  to  be 
labelled  with  the  names  of  their  owners,  and  brought  into  the  room  early 
in  the  morning ;  g  g,  benches  for  the  baskets  of  the  cottagers,  who,  as  soon 
as  they  have  placed  their  baskets  on  these  benches,  are  to  withdraw  until 
the  exhibition  is  opened.  When  it  is  opened,  the  cottagers  are  to  re- 
enter at^  and  they  will  then  find  such  of  their  articles  as  have  gained  prizes 
placed  on  the  bench  h.  They  may  then  negotiate  with  the  visiters  for  the 
sale  both  of  their  articles  which  have  gained  prizes,  and  those  which  have 
not ;  but  no  article  must  be  removed  from  its  place  until  the  exhibition  is 
closed ;  neither  are  cottagers  to  go  into  the  society's  space  in  the  central 
port  of  the  show  room,  but  to  remain  behind  the  benches,  as  they  attend 
free  of  all  expense.  This  plan,  as  its  details  are  few  and  simple,  would 
pive  but  little  trouble  to  tne  officers  of  societies,  and  much  increase  the 
interest  of  exhibitions  to  members  and  their  friends,  and  would,  I  trust, 
thereby  increase  the  capability  of  every  society  that  adopted  it  to  encourage 
cottagers  still  farther.  I  am.  Sir,  &c,^M,  Saul,  Lancaster,  June  2.  1831. 
Sweefs  "  Florkfs  Guide**  and  a  new  Work  on  Roses, —  Sir,  Mr.  Sweet, 
in  figuring  a  beautiful  new  rose,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  Florist^ 
Guide  for  June  last,  says,  **  As  we  have  nearly  finished  our  Florist*s  Guide^ 
we  will  try  to  persuade  our  esteemed  friend,  Mrs.  Kearse  (late  Miss  Law- 
rance),  to  begin  publishing  the  roses  again,  as  there  are  numerous  very 
distinct  new  varieties  and  hybrid  species  that  are  well  worth  figuring ;  and 
would,  on  quarto  size,  make  one  ot  the  finest  works  imaginable."  I  cannot 
but  expseu  a  hope  that  this  suggestion  will  be  attended  to,  if  not  by  the 
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lady  mentioned,  by  some  person  who  is  competent.  I  think  it  would  add 
greatly  to  the  beauty  of  the  work  if  the  roses  could  be  occasionally  grouped, 
two  or  more  varieties  together.  It  appears  to  me.  Sir,  that  you  could  not 
better  promote  the  delightful  pursuit  of  floriculture  than  by  calling  on  all 
lovers  of  flowers  to  become  subscribers  to  such  a  work.  I  claim  your 
indulgence  for  thus  trespassing:  nothing  but  a  desire  to  increase  and 
improve  the  taste  for  those  loveliest  of  flowers,  roses,  would  have  induced 
me  to  do  so.     Yours,  &c.  —  An  Amateur,  Saffron  Walden,  June  22.  1831. 

Cheapness,  it  is  hoped,  will  result  ftom  this  grouping;  if  not,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  any  work  on  figures  of  florists'  flowers  will  answer  in  Britain. 
The  varieties  of  ranunculus,  tulip,  pink,  carnation,  &c.,  having  respectively 
in  most  cases  sprung  from  one  species,  retain  the  foliage  and  habit  of  that 
species  so  closely,  as  to  render  the  exhibition  of  the  foliage  and  habit  of 
each  variety  unnecessary.  Let,  then,  flowers  of  several  varieties  be  given 
on  each  plate,  either  grouped,  or  distributed  as  medals  are  on  a  medSlion 
board,  and  discriminative  remarks  on  habit  be  supplied  in  the  text.  These 
would  be  sufficient  means  to  enable  florists  to  identify  and  name  the  flowers 
they  cultivate,  and  not  be  beyond  their  pecuniary  reach.  Full  length  or 
half  length  portraits  of  individual  varieties,  as  ornamental  pictures  to  be 
looked  at,  are  too  expensive  to  be  generally  purchased, — J,  D.for  Cond. 

The  Dessert  defective  from  January  to  June,  —  Sir,  j  beg  to  suggest  the 
utility  to  be  derived  from  premiums  being  offered  for  the  finest  supply  of 
fruit  for  the  table,  raised  under  glass,  from  the  1st  day  of  January  to  the 
1st  day  of  June ;  to  consist  of  oranges,  grapes,  figs,  melons,  and  pine-apples. 
This  is  the  time  of  year  when  little  can  be  obtained,  and  when  the  above 
would  be  doubly  valuable.    Yours,  &c.  —  Oatmeal,    Mat^  9. 


Art.  V.     Coming  Weather. 

Remarks  on  the  Weather,  during  the  Months  of  March  and  April,  as  extracted 
from  the  Register  kept  at  Annat  Garden,  Perthshire,  Nortn  Lat.  56^  23}', 
above  the  Level  of  the  Sea  172  f^.,  and  15  miles  ftom  the  Coast. 

March,  The  rain  that  fell  in  March  was  more  than  double  the  ordinary 
average,  amounting  to  3*3  in. ;  the  greatest  fall  since  1822  was  in  March 
1827,  and  measured  2*62  in.  The  temperature  was  43-2^,  or  2*6^  above  the 
average  temperature  for  that  month,  at  this  place.  Loud  winds  were  fire- 
quent ;  the  most  remarkable  storm  of  wincf  and  rain  commenced  at  two 
o'clock  P.M.  of  the  12th,  after  five  days  of  a  clouded  atmosphere.  At  the 
commencement  the  wind  did  not  exceed  6  J  miles  velocity  per  hour,  but 
towards  evening  it  blew  with  nearly  treble  force,  accompanied  with  thunder 
and  lightning.  The  phenomena  of  this  and  two  subsequent  storms  will 
be  best  seen  by  the  following  table :  — 


Phenomena  of  winds. 

Fan  of 

rain  in 

incbet 

and 

parts. 

Height  of 
Barometer. 

Mean 
tempera- 
ture dur. 
ing  the 
storm. 

Minim. 

tempera. 

ture  dur- 
ing the 
storm. 

Dates. 

Direc 
tion. 

Velocity 
in  miles 
per  hour. 

Dur- 
ation 

in 
hours. 

121 

13/ 

15 

17 

251 

26/ 

S.W. 

s.w. 
w. 

S.E. 

6  to  18} 

6  to    9} 
9  to  11 

7  to  llj 

26 

9 
15 

27 

1-15 

•12 
•10 

•22 

28-31 

28-40 
28-72 

29-01 

37** 

40 
46 

89 

34° 

34 
44 

37 
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The  mean  temperature  for  the  first  ten  days  of  March  was  43*5*^ ;  for  the 
second  ten  days,  424°  j  for  the  last  eleven  days,  43*9° ;  for  the  month,  43*2*- 
The  range  of  the  thernK)meter  for  the  month,  from  32*^  to  53°.  The  mean 
height  of  the  barometer  for  the  same  periods  was  28*82,  28*88,  and  29*57 
in.  From  the  2d  to  the  7th,  the  mercury  vacillated  between  28*72  and 
29  in. ;  from  the  8th  to  the  10th  between  28*82  and  29  in.  On  th^  1 1th  it 
fell  to  28*70,  and  on  the  12th  to  the  unusual  depression  of  28*31.  It  con- 
tinued below  29  till  the  18th,  and  vacillated  between  29  and  29*9  till 
.the  30th,  and  rose  to  30  in.  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  The  wind  shifted 
from  westerly  points  to  due  east  on  the  8th,  where  it  continued  two  days  ; 
!on  the  10th  it  veered  to  the  west,  and  continued  to  blow  from  that  direc- 
tion till  the  23d ;  from  the  east  and  south-east  on  the  four  following  days  ; 
from  the  west  on  the  27th  and  28th,  and  on  the  following  three  days  from 
the  east.  Tlie  only  days  of  brilliant  sunshine  were  the  3dy  7thy  18thy  and 
27th ;  on  the  rest  the  atmosphere  was  more  or  less  cloudy. 

April.  In  this  month  there  has  been  nothing  deserving  the  name  of  a 
storm  to  place  on  record.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  first  ten  days 
45*3^ ;  of  the  second  ten  days,  48*8°;  and  of  the  last,  48°.  The  mercury  in 
the  thermometer  ranged  between  31°  and  60°,  but  in  temperature  there  was 
no  remarkably  sudden  fluctuation  in  this  or  the  preceding  month.  The 
mean  temperature  for  the  month  is  nearly  2°  higher  than  the  ordinary  ave- 
rage  at  this  place^  it  being  47*3°.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  for  the 
above  periods  gave  a  mean  height  of  29*08,  29*37,  and  29*67  in.;  it  vacil- 
lated from  the  beginning  of  the  month  to  the  5th  between  30  and  28*8  in. ; 
from  the  5th  to  the  Uth  between  28*55  and  29;  from  the  11th  to  the 
26th  between  29*5  and  28  in. ;  on  the  last  four  days  of  the  month,  betweeo 
28*95  and  28*6  in. ;  and  this  depression,  with  an  easterly  wind,  indicates 
an  additional  fall  of  rain  to  the  copious  showers  that  have  lately  fallen. 
The  depth  in  the  rain  gauge  amounts  to  1*8  in.^  nearly  the  ordinary  ave- 
rage. 

The  velocity  of  the  wind  throughout  the  month  did  not  exceed  six  miles 
per  hour :  it  set  in  from  the  east  on  the  first  three  days,  the  atmosphere 
being  clear  on  the  2d  and  3d ;  but,  as  not  unfrequently  happens  on  a  change 
of  the  wind's  direction,  it  became  clouded  on  the  4th,  when  the  wind 
shifted  to  the  west,  and  some  rain  fell ;  after  two  days  the  wind  again  shifted 
to  the  east.  This  rapid  shifting,  and  consequent  mixture  of  d^erent  cur- 
rents of  air  in  the  higher  regions,  produced  a  copious  fall  of  rain  on  the  7th» 
the  atmosphere  still  continuing  cloudy.  On  the  8th  and  9th  the  wind  was 
variable,  and  some  light  showers  fell,  accompanied  with  distant  peals  of 
thunder.  On  the  11th  the  wind  shifted  to  the  west,  and  clear  sunshine 
succeeded  on  the  12th,  and  continued,  with  little  interruption,  till  the  17th; 
on  that  day  the  wind  shifted  to  the  east,  and  continued  to  blow  gently  from 
that  point  till  the  end  of  the  month,  with  the  exception  of  the  19th  and 
27th,  on  which  days  it  was  variable.  On  the  25th  the  atmosphere  be* 
came  cloudy,  and  showers,  with  little  sunshine,^  have  prevailed  since  that 
period. 

Larches  were  in  leaf  here  on  the  5th,  white-thorns  on  the  15th,  mi^le  od 
the  18th,  horsechestmit  on  the  28th,  and  birch  on  the  30th.  As  I  judge, 
the  mean  temperament  at  Howick  will  be  something  more  than  1°  higher 
than  here,  and  at  Southampton  something  more  than  3°;  vegetation  will  be 
proportionally  forward,  and  it  might  add  to  the  interest  of  our  remarks  if 
a  few  notes  were  taken  by  each  of  the  progress  of  vegetation.  Might  I 
ask  Mr.  Rogers  to  point  out  four  plants,  the  leafing  or  flowering  of  which, 
each  of  us  might  notice  in  every  month  ?  —  Archd,  Gorrle^  Annat  Gardens^ 
April  30.  1831. 


Plants  itot  included  m  the  H6rtus  Bntannicua. 


MeteOTolopcal  Journal  kept  at  HowitA,  Northttmberlaiid,  abave  the  Level 
or  the  Sea  91  Feet,  and  diBtant  One  MUc 
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Mean  temperature  for  the  first  ten  days  in  March,  433°;  for  the 
second,  iS'S";  for  the  last  eleven  days,  42*3°.  Barometer  for  the  sams 
periods,  29-ii2,  2925,  and  29-89  in.  Extremes  of  temperature,  coldest. 
1st,  31"!  hottest,  27th,  56°,  Depth  of  rain  1-9  in.  Wind  easterly  18 
days,  and  westerly  13.  On  the  night  o{  the  7th,  the  aurora  borealis  dis- 
played a  bright  and  agreeable  aspect.  Mean  temperature  for  the  first 
ten  days  in  April,  43'3'';  for  the  second,  48-1°;  ^d  for  the  last  ten 
days,  45-S°.  Barometer  for  the  same  periods,  89-4ff,  89-68,  and  29-35  in. 
Extremes  of  temperature,  coldest,  4th,  32°;  hottest,  15th,  <i2°.  Depth  of 
tain,  1-5  in.  Wind  easterly  20  days,  and  westerly  10.  Several  loud  pealt 
of  thunder  on  the  10th ;  nearest  distance  1 J  mile.  What  does  this,  bo 
early,  prognosticate  ?  There  have  been  no  storms  to  notice  in  this  month. 
We  had  &¥Ourable  weather  until  the  2lst,  since  which  the  atmosphere ba» 
been  obscured  by  mist  and  rain,  with  rarely  a  glimpse  of  sunshine. 

The  method  I  have  taken  for  noting  my  remarks  during  the  last  two  monthi 
will,  I  trust,  correspond  with  Mr.  Gorrie's  prescribed  plan,  although  it  ou^t 
to  (fifier  in  substance  from  his,  and  also  from  Mr,  Rogers's :  if  otherwise, 
it  will  throw  aside  my  theory,  and  renderit  completely  useless  and  absurd; 
but  trial  is  allowed  by  all  to  be  the  most  indubitable  proof.  I  am,  Sir,&c. 
—  John.  MachT(^.     Hourick  Gardnu,  Jpril  3a  1831. 


AiiT,  VI.  List  of  Plants  included  in  the  Botanical  Periodicalt 
reviewed,  or  elsemhere  mentioned,  in  the  present  Number  of  the 
Gardener's  Magazine  as  in  British  Gardens,  but  luhich  are  not 
included  in  the  H6rtus  Britannicus. 

This  list  will  in  future  be  prepared  and  published  in  this  Magazia^ 
evsry  two  months,  for  the  convenience  of  the  possessors  of  Loudon'* 
Hiirtas  Britdnmcta.  Every  December  these  lists  will  be  united,  andpub- 
lished  apart,  in  an  annual  Supplement  to  the  Horttu  Brilaimicta,  Where 
the  genus  is  new  a  star  (*)  is  affixed. 
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504       Flanis  not  included  in  the  Hdrtus  Britinnictis. 

1605L  AQUILFOIA. 
llfiSSa  QarnieridiMi  Swt    JkflM  Oaraier's  ^  A  or  .l|my41    P.Str  hybrid      18S9.   Deo    Sw.iLgar.£:a.lOS 

£21.  AZA^LEA  4S44  calenduliU^a. 
•       lOSUvletoDcdiMiLindLififfStapleton'sA     or     4  myjn   Ro     hybrid      1829.   L  p.1    BoLreg.1407 

lOga  BE'RBERIS. 
9065a  dCOxAM  Swt.  tweeUfitiUed    m       fr     8  mr        BtY  Magellan  1830.   L  cLp  Sw.fl.garJZ.s.KO 

1706.  BIONCTN/il 
109630  gr&cilifl  Lo.  a        slender  £.  O  or  50  ap        Y        a  Amer.    ...      C  Itl  Bot  cab.  1705 

rm.  BROWA'LLIil 
15966a  grandifldra  GroA.   large-flowered       tQJor    2  Jad      LLY  Peru         1829.   S    p.1    Bot  mag.  9069 

9088.  CAMm.UA  18166  jap6nica 
▼ar.  specibsa  Hort.  tr.Rawe**a  ibowy  il  tJ  spl  10  mr       Dp.R  China       1821   I    Lp    Chan.  iU.  a9 

8553L  CATTLETYif. 

gutUtaliiM^  spotted-yftod     ^IS]or     1   ...    G.BdW.P  BrazU      ...      D  p.r.w  Bot  reg.  1406 

116.  CROHJUS  lOlOvfemus 

4  leucorhtncus  Sab.  white.beaked    tf  A  or     |  mr.i^  W.B  seedling     ...      O  co    Bot  reg.  1416 
Imperktt'Tea         Imperati's         tf  A  or    dCmr     Li       Naples      1830.    O  al     Sw.  fl.  gar.  2.8.9S 

1308.  DICTA'MNUa 
10909a  angustiiWus  5tcr/.  narrow-leaved  ^  A  or     2  myjl    li      Altai        1821.   S    U    Sw.fl.gar.2Lt.93 

9554.  EPIDE'NDRUM. 
t273O0  odoratissimum  JAndl.  sweetestactd^  QS  fira    1   su         O.Y    Rio  Jan.   1826  J  Dp.r.w  Bot  r^.  1415 
Enc^clia  piLtens  Hook,  in  Bot  mag.^13,  Macrad^nia  lut^ens  Bot,  cab.  1556,  but  not  of  Bot.  reg. 

1173.  £RrCA. 
\  ▼.  BeaumonttdnaRoU.  Afr«.Beaumont*8A  uJ  or     1  Jn         W      C.  O.  H.   1820.   C  8.p   Bot  cab.  1686 

S900l  n^cua 

S5299a  uroph^lla  FTo^l       talLleaved         ilOcu    2  jn         Ap     IndU       1829.    C  Lp    Bot  cab.  1697 

4a  GALIPITA. 

462a  odoratissimaZiVicSl  most  ft-agrant  il  Q  fira    2  my       W      Rio  Jaa     ...      C  Lp    Bot  r^.  1420 

208a  GLY'CINK 

taUobaZmcU.  two.l6bed         i.  lJ  or  20  n  V        Mexico     1827.   S    Lp    Bot  reg.  1418 

•S53a  OOYITN/J  lindL  Goybnia  (?  Mr.  Gowen,  an  originater  of  splendid  hybrids  m  JEric&s.)    OrcMae, 


•up^rba  LindL        superb  ^123  or     1 

Probably  the  MaxilUiria  sup^rba  oiDe la  Lave. 


mr       Y       Xalapa      1828.   D  8.1t  Bot  cab.  1709 


S1&  GREVFLLE.^. 
£617a  Seymotir««SwtMSa  Jkfr«.Seymour'sil  lJ  or  3  ap.my  Ro      N.  HoU.    1823.    C  p.1    Bot  reg.  1383 
concf  nna  LmdL  not  of  othera. 

975.  HABRA'NTHUa  ^ 

phycello'ldes  Herb.  PhycellaJike     tf  tAi  or    f  o  S        Chile        1805.   O  r.m  Bot  reg.  1417 


43.  JASMTNUM. 
^rum  JD.  D 
ichidnutn  LindL 


.   9S3a  pubtgerum  JD.  Doft  down.bearing    £.        or   10  mr.o    Y       Nepal       1827.    C  1      Bot  reg.  1409 
Walfid"" 


sa  jvari'ciA. 

tmpirvHAWoL         roughish  ilOor    8  su         Pk      India        1829.   C  Itl   Bot  cab.  1681 

quadrangulkris  Hook.  Bot  mag.  2845,  Hort.  Brit,  No.  27965. 

609.  LOBE^L/i^. 
5141a  hypocraterif6rmi8  R  Br.  salver-^IuNf  iQJ  or     1  s  P        N.  HolL    1829.   S    p     Bot  mag.  3075 

1091.  MAHO^N/if. 

907Oa  diyersifblia  5«7/.     dififerent-leavedil       or  lOPmr.ap  Y       M.  Video    ...     SkLp    Sw.  fl.  gar.  S.a94 
r  9070a  ^umlu^a  Dec.        glumaceous      tt.       or   ...  mr.ap  Y       Columbia  1827.   L  p.1    Bot  r^.  14fl6 
B^rberU  glum&cea  lAndl. 

1783.  JH'MULUa 
15897a  perfolifttus  Kth.     perfUiate  £  ^  cu    2  •  Y        Mexico     1829.   S    Lp   Bot  mag.  9067 

Conob^a  al&ta  GreM. 

1414.  OOCALia 
119SBa  D^PPU  Lo.  C.         Deppi's  tf  Al  el     |  mr.n   Cop.  R  Mexico     1827.   Gap   Sw.fl.  gar.  8x96 

87.  PIMELE^A. 
7990  diosnuefblia  Lo.  C.  Diosnuuleaved  tt.  lJ  or     1   su        Ro      N.  HoII.     ...      C   ap  Bot  cab.  1706 

1528.  PGTENTI'LLA. 
ISfmSa  missofirica  Horn.   Missouri  ^  A  cu    1  jaau    Y        N.  Amer.  1827.    D  co    Bot  reg.  1418 

89S6L  PTE^Ria 
MS5Q&9egkmiaattM0iitf    neat^ark         £(Slcu    f      ...     Br      C.  G.  R  183a  D  p.1   BotctK1688 


Itetrospectzve  Criticism.  BO)^ 

1339.  JTHODODE'NDROK 
110256  alta^clerense  LindL  Highclere        il        spl  15  ap.iny  C     Eng.  hybrid  18S7.   L  6.1    Bot  Tea,  1414 
11015a  Farr^^p  Swt  3fr«.  Farrer's    il        or     3  £mr      Li       China       182a   L  «.p   Sw.  fl.  gaf .  S^Sft 

ISSa  iJlTBUa 
15510a  specUibilifl  Ph.        showy  A        or     4  ap.my  Ro      Columbia  1827.   L  co    Bot  reg.  14S4 

55.  SCHIZA'NTHUS. 
477a  Hook^rt  Orah.       Hooker's  Q)?spl    2  jn.o      Ro.LiChUe.      182a   S    ■.!    Bot  mag.  307a 

1295.  TURKJE'A. 
10868a  ?pinnftta  Wal.        J^ingedJeaved  H  □  or   ...   mr       Pa.Ro  Silhet       1828.    C   Lp    Bot  reg.  1413 

2262.  VERNO^N/^. 
20475a  axilliflbra  Otto       axiLflowered    ^  ^  or     2  8.0        P        BnuU       I82a    D  Itl  Bot  caK  1G90 

2532.  ZYGOPETALUM. 
SS660a  crinltum  2;o.  (7.      hairy../i>>pf(f      £[2]  or     1  mr.aitn  Br. O.Li  Brazil  18S9.    D  p.r.w  Bot  cab.  1687 


Art.  VII.     Retrospective  Criticism* 

Ak  Irish  Cottage. — Sir,  Hitherto  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  study  of 
the  excellent  matter  contained  in  your  Magazine,  and  other  truly  invalu- 
able publications ;  but  my  peaceful  lucubrations  have  been  intruded  upon 
by  the  appalling  description  of  an  Irish  cabin,  given  by  a  correspondent  of 
yours  in  the  Magazine  (Vol.  VI.  p.  657.) ;  and  there  being,  to  use  your 
own  words,  **  something  in  the  atmosphere  of  Ireland  that  engenders 
laziness,"  sufficient  at  least  to  prevent  those  competent  to  answer  Agro- 
nome  in  the  manner  he  deserves,  I  am  tempted,  I  would  rather  say  com- 
pelled, to  hazard  my  unfledged  pinions  in  the  arduous  task  of  supporting 
me  in  a  conflict  so  unequal. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  assert  that  the  "Irish  cabin"  of  your 
facetious  correspondent,  the  "  dens  burrowed  in  the  side  of  a  bank  "  of 
yourself,  the  "sties  and  hovels"  which  form  the  burden  of  the  song 
chanted  by  the  majority  of  our  English  visiters,  are  all  of  them  imaginary 
cases.  I  am  constrained  to  admit  that  the  habitations  of  the  lower  orders 
in  this  country  will  not  stand  a  comparison  with  even  the  ordinary 
English  cottage ;  nay,  I  will  go  farther,  and  declare,  that  in  many  parts  of 
the  country  they  are  unfit  abodes  for  human  beings.  I  only  find  fault  with 
him  whose  selfish  disposition  and  reckless  want  of  feeling  could  induce  him 
to  exult  in  the  sufferings  and  degradation  of  his  fellow-men. 

Having  given  us  a  lengthened  detail  of  the  good  things  with  which  his 

Eropitious  fortune  and  the  bounty  of  his  employer  have  provided  him,— 
avmg  even,  in  order,  if  possible,  to  make  us  envy  his  happy  lot,  gone  so 
far  as  to  inform  us  that  his  helpmate  is  a  very  Venus  (of  whom,  by  the 
way,  so  far  at  least  as  matrimonial  felicity  is  concerned,  some  other  name 
in  heathen  mythology  would  have  conveyed  a  more  pleasing  notion),  this 
pampered  child  of  fortune  proceeds,  addressing  himself  to  you : — "  I  dare 
say.  Sir,  you  have  observed  the  features  of  an  Irish  peasant  of  the  lowest 
grade ;  the  curl  of  his  lips,  and  how  he  shows  his  teeth,  something  like  the 
passion  of  fear,  pain,  or  disgust ;  iust  as  if  he  were  walking  in  snow,  or  on 
sharp  flints  or  thorns,  with  his  naked  feet ;  for  how  can  he  afford  himself 
proper  clothing  on  id,  or  6d,  per  day  ?  I  had,  when  gardener  to  Lord 
Doneraile,  where  your  correspondent  Mr.  Haycrofl  now  is, —  I  had,  I  say, 
ten  men,  four  women,  and  four  boys,  all  of  whom  I  paid  on  a  Saturday 
night  with  a  two  pound  note.  I  dare  say  their  wages  are  not  much 
altered  yet,"  &c.  I  shall  not  prolong  these  remarks  by  noticing  this 
burlesque  on  the  English  language,  committed  too  by  one  competent  to 
coin  a  fictitious  signature  in  Gredc,  and  who  possesses  a  library  worth 
**  scores  of  pounds ;"  nor  the  judicious  allegory  of  the  passion  of  fear,  with 
a  curled  lip,  walking  on  snow,  or  on  sharp  flints  or  on  thorns,  with  his 
naked  feet,  &c. ;    I  shall  only  remark  that  t  am  acquainted  with  much  of 


fi06  Retrospective  Criticism. 

Ireland ;  and  that  I  know  of  no  part  of  it  where  the  wages,  without  the 
addition  of  a  house,  or  some  equivalent,  are  so  low  as  here  stated ;  and 
that,  if  Lord  Doneraile  suffers  his  dependants  to  exist  in  the  state  of 
wretchedness  depicted  in  your  correspondent's  letter,  he  richly  deserves 
the  odium  which  the  observations  contained  in  that  letter  tend  to  cast 
upon  him. 

Comparisons  are  odious ;  and  the  reflections  which  the  ignorant  were 
wont  to  cast  on  every  country  except  their  own,  are,  happily,  even  amongst 
that  description  of  persons,  growing  obsolete :  did  I,  however,  choose  to 
retaliate,  1  need  only  refer  to  the  "  description  of  an  English  cottage,"  by 
Sir  John  Cox  Hippesley,  Bart.,  in  the  15th  vol.  of  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Society's  Papers,  which  is  too  humiliating  to  be  quoted.  The 
effect  of  this  description  was  to  inspire  me  with  regret,  and  with  a  convic- 
tion of  the  truth  of  Mr.  Cobbett's  assertion  as  to  the  state  of  degradation 
to  which,  from  the  enviable  station  on  which  he  once  stood,  the  English 
labourer  has  been  reduced.  Having,  I  trust,  said  sufficient  to  convince 
Mr.  Howden  that  fame  is  not  to  be  acquired  by  holding  up  to  the  scorn  of 
the  world  a  class  of  people  who  have  been  reduced  to  their  present  forlorn 
condition  more  by  the  neglect  and  oppression  of  their  natural  guardians 
than  by  any  fault  of  their  own,  and  regretting  the  occasion  which  called 
forth  a  communication  so  little  calculated  to  advance  the  science  in  which 
tile  majority  of  your  readers  are  engaged,  and  which  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  occupy  our  every  thought,  1  remain,  yours,  &c.  —  Michael  Murjihjfy 
Gardener  to  Lord  Ccutlemain,  Moydrum  Castle y  Alhlone,  March  17,  1831. 

Grevillea  concinna  ofBrown^  and  Grevillea,  concinna  ofLindley. — At  p. 201. 
we  (i.  e.  J»  D,  for  Cond.)  erred  egregiously  in  asserting  the  G.  concinna  of 
Lindley,  in  the  Botanical  Register  U:,  1383.),  to  be  identical  with  G.  Cunning- 
ham»  of  Brown's  Supplement,  iSo  two  plants  of  one  genus  need  be  more 
distinct.  We  ask  pardon  for  the  error,  which  arose  from  confusing  the 
remarks  of  our  kind  mformant,  Mr.  Sweet,  who,  in  the  same  conversation  in 
which  he  assured  us  that  the  G.  concinna  of  Mr.  Lindley,  in  the  Botanical 
Register  (t.  1383.),  published  January  1. 1831,  is  most  perfectly  distinct  from 
the  G.  concinna  of  his  own  Flbra  Australdsica  and  of  Brown,  also  gave  us  in- 
formation respecting  Banksia  Cunninghams.  On  Mr.  Sweet's  subsequently 
admonishing  us  of  the  error  we  had  committed,  we  solicited  the  favour  of 
a  statement  of  the  specific  differences  between  the  two  Grevlllet^  in  question, 
that  when  we  should  correct  the  error  those  differences  might  be  exhibited. 
This  statement  Mr.  Sweet  obligingly  supplied  onMay  14.;  too  late  for  inser- 
tion in  the  June  Number,  but  where,  however,  we  inserted  remarks  on  the 
B4nksia  Cunninghamit  (p.  337.),  and  on  Dietes  bicolor  (p.  340.),  with 
which  he  had  also  favoured  us.  Mr.  Sweet's  note  is  as  follows :  —  "  Dear 
Sir,  I  have  waited  to  get  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Grevillea  in  flower,  and 
can  now  give  you  its  full  history  and  description.  I  raised  it  from  seeds  at 
the  time  I  was  with  Mr,  Colville.  The  seeds  were  given  me  about  eight 
years  ago,  by  a  great  fiiend  of  mine,  the  Honourable  Mrs.  Emily  Seymour, 
of  Woburn,  Bedfordshire.  This  lady  had  received  them  from  a  person  in 
Van  Diemen's  Land,  for  whom  the  Honourable  Mr.  Seymour  had  procured 
a  situation  there.  The  plant,  which  is  decidedly  a  distinct  species,  and  no 
rariation  of  G.  concinna,  may  be  denominated  G.  Seymourice,  in  compli- 
ment to  the  above  lady, and  be  thus  characterised :  —  G.  Seymourice  Sweet. 
MSS.;  foliis  elongato-linearibus  mucronatis  planis,  super  glabris,  subtus 
costaque  sericeo-pilosis,  ramulis  sericeo-tomentosis,  ovariis  stylisque  glaber- 
rimis  apice  sericeo-pubescentibus,  perianthiis  extus  adpressi  pilosis  intus 
dense  barbatis,  pedicellis  ovario  longioribus.  This  species  belongs  to 
Mr.  Brown's  first  section  Lissostylis,  and  division  A  of  that  section,  and 
must  come  in  between  G.  strlcta  and  G.  riparia,  but  differs  from  these  two, 
and,  I  believe,  firom  all  others  in  the  section,  by  its  flat  leaves  not  recurved 
er  reBexed  at  the  mai^s.  I  have  sent  you  flowers,  that  you  may  see  that 
the  ovarium  h  quite  smooth,  wVucYi  or^ti  m  Qs,  o^oxidima  is  woolly;  a 
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character  that  places  6.  concinna  in  Brown's  section  Eridstylis.  I  am. 
Sir,  &c  —  Robert  Sweet,  CheUeOy  May  14.  1831."  Besides  Mr.  Sweet, 
both  Mr.  Robert  Brown  and  Mr.  George  Don  have  attested  the  perfect  ctis- 
tinctness  of  G.  Seymourie? ;  and  Mr.  Don  had  in  MS.  denominated  it  G. 
Lindlett  previously  to  Mr.  Sweet's  describing  the  species  as  above.  —  t/.  D. 
for  Cond. 

Mr,  Byeris  Mode  of  cultivating  Strawberries,  —  Sir,  I  am  desirous  that 
others  should  profit  by  my  mode,  as  detailed  in  Vol.  V.  p. 437.  Last  year 
I  gathered  fruit  on  the  29th  of  May ;  this  day,  May  24.,  I  find  several  of 
the  Roseberry  ripe,  and  in  a  day  or  two  Keen's  Seedling  will  be  ready  for 
fathering:  both,  of  course,  without  artificial  aid.  While,  however,  the 
nruit  is  so  forward  on  the  south  side  of  the  walls,  the  plants  on  the  north 
sides  are  only  now  coming  into  blossom.  The  stems  of  the  Wilmot's 
Superb,  and  even  of  the  Alpine,  are  from  12  in.  to  14  in.  long,  and  the 
appearance  of  the  crop  is  most  encouraging ;  and,  although  the  plants  may 
with  propriety  be  renewed  every  year,  a  portion  of  a  wall  left  by  me  proves 
that  they  do  not  degenerate  if  left  for  a  second  crop.  Let  the  walls,  if 
possible,  be  made  and  planted  in  July ;  as  the  young  plants  will,  in  con- 
sequence, have  the  more  time  to  make  the  growth  necessary  for  fruiting 
strongly  in  the  May  and  June  of  the  following  year.  August  is  later  than 
I  like  for  planting,  although  I  know  it  will  answer,  provided  weather  and 
plants  are  as  one  could  wish.  I  have  received  a  communication,  informing 
jne  that  a  wall  made  on  my  plan,  with  limestone,  was,  three  weeks  ago, 
nearly  one  mass  of  blossom.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  —  W,  R,  Byers,  Mount  Plec^ 
^anty  May  24.  1831. 

Erratum, -^V, 212,  line  19.  for  "  Mr.  Collins,"  read  "  Mr.  Colling." 


Art.  VIII.     Queries  and  Anstoers. 

Vegetable  Physiology. — After  some  years'  practice  in  the  **  ancient 

art "  of  tree-planting,  &c.,  it  is  not  without  some  degree  of  mortification  that 

I  now  begin  to  consider  myself  little  better  than  a  novice,  and  I  must 

acknowledge  it  costs  no  small  sacrifice  of  self  esteem  thus  to  confess  it ; 

but  I  hope  my  case  will,  at  least,  excite  some  degree  of  commiseration 

when   it    is   considered  that  the    subject  has  been    so   bandied  about 

among  "  physiology,"  "  analogy,"  and  "  metaphor ;"    illuminated  by  the 

manufacture  (not  the  burning)  of  rush-lights,  coronas  of  **  wax-lights," 

"  halos  of  gas,"  Latin  sentences  between  crotchets,  prose  and  poetry, 

from  the  sublime  to  the  *'  bathos,"  that  it  can  be  no  marvel  if  the  simple 

mind  of  a  wight  like  me  should  have  got  bewildered  between  the  brilliant 

glare  on  the  one  side  and  the  Cimmerian  darkness  on  the  other.     It  is  a 

common  saying  that  a  fool  at  forty  will  never  be  wise, — perhaps  that  is 

true,  perhaps  not ;  but  though  no  great  way  from  that  age  myself,  I  assure 

you  I  am  still  willing  to  learn;  and,  lest  that  should  be  matter  of  doubt, 

I  proceed  to  ask  one  or  two  questions,  which  I  should  be  glad  to  have 

satisfactorily  answered  by  any  great  luminary  who   will  vouchsafe  the 

information ;  caring  nothing,  so  that  sufficient  light  be  let  in,  whether  it 

proceed  fi*om  a  rush  or  a  gas  light.  First,  then,  I  am  about  to  plant  (when  the 

weather  gets  finer)  some  peach,  apricot,  and  cherry  trees  to  train  against 

walls :  shall  I  be  right,  if  I  leave  all  the  shoots  full  length  the  nurserymen 

please  to  send  them  ?   and  shall  I  be  following  the  principles  of  phvsio- 

logy  in  so  leaving  them  ?     If  wrong,  in  what  degree  shall  I  cut  them, 

without  violating  these  principles,  and  injuring  my  trees?    Wishing  to 

know  the  why  and  the  wnerefore  of  things,  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  whv 

a  little  thinning  would  be  injurious  to,  say  a  lune  tree  20  ft.  high,  which 

I  may  transplant  next  week,  and  in  so  doing  shall  of  course  curtail  its 

roots  considerably ;  and  in  what  way  such  cutting  can  injuriously  affect 
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the  tree,  in  its  internal  structure,  or  in  its  connection  with  or  dependence 
on  the  elements  on  which  it  lives  ?  Again,  does  the  case  of  a  plant  of 
strawberry,  established  and  putting  forth  stolons,  apply  to  a  large 
hard-wooded  tree,  just  transplanted  ?  or,  is  applying  the  circumstances 
of  the  one  to  the  other  any  better  than  what  logicians  call  **  the  lo^cal 
vice"  of  reasoning  from  one  thing  to  another?  or  does  it  amount 
to  more  than  andogy  ?  As  to  pruning  and  doctoring  trees  and  plants, 
I  have  a  natural  antipathy  myself  to  all  unnatural  operations ;  but,  as  I 
am  and  profess  to  be  no  more  than  a  novice,  I  shall  obtrude  no  opinions 
on  yourself  or  your  readers;  but  if  any  of  your  numerous,  able,  and 
enlightened  correspondents  will  condescend  to  lighten  the  darkness  that 
still  (to  me)  broods  over  these  subjects,  they  will  confer  a  favour  on. 
Yours,  &c. —  Wamba^  the  Son  of  Witless,     Surrey,  Nov.  16.  1830. 

Our  Queries  on  the  MaclurdL  aurarUtaca  (Vol.  VI.  p.  104.)  answered.^ 
Sir,  In  consequence  of  your  desire  to  be  informed  more  particularly 
respecting  the  Maclura,  I  wrote  to  the  delegate  in  congress,  A.  H.  Sevier, 
from  the  territory  of  Arkansas,  where  it  abounds,  and  he  promptly  answered 
mv  letter.  He  says :  —  "I  never  knew  the  fruit  to  be  used  as  an  article 
of  food.  The  timber  is  valuable  on  many  accounts.  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  durable  wood  in  the  world,  and,  I  think,  for  ship-building  preferable 
to  the  live  oak.  It  is  also  valuable  for  furniture,  being  capable  of  receiving 
the  finest  polish,  and,  when  seasoned  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it  assumes 
a  complexion  not  unlUce  mahogany.  It  is  also  an  esteemed  dye-wood.  One 
of  its  trivial  names  is  yellow  wood.  From  its  toughness  and  elasticity 
the  Indians  make  their  bows  of  it ;  and  hence  it  is  also  called  bow  wood.'' 
In  the  report  of  Messrs.  Dunbar  and  Hunter  of  their  voyage  up  the  Red 
River  and  Washita,  they  say,  "  the  colour  of  the  fruit,  wWch  had  fallen  be- 
fore maturity,  though  it  appeared  faded,  still  retained  a  resemblance  to  pale 
gold."  The  tree,  in  its  native  soil,  when  laden  with  its  golden  fruit,  nearly 
as  large  as  the  egg  of  an  ostrich,  presents  the  most  splendid  appearance ;  its 
foliage  is  of  a  deep  green,  resembling  the  varnished  leaf  of  the  orange  tree, 
and  no  forest  tree  can  compare  with  it  in  ornamental  grandeur.  It  is  deci- 
duous ;  the  branches  are  full  of  short  thorns.  Nuttal  saw  trees  in  the  Ar- 
kansas territory  12  and  18  in.  in  diameter,  and  between  50  and  60  fb.  high. 
{Travels,  p.  118—158.)  —J.  M.     PhUadelphiay  March  6.  1831. 

Destroying  Insects  hy  Steam. —  About  twenty  years  ago,  one  of  Sir 
Joseph  Banks's  hot-houses  at  Spring  Grove  was  fitted  up  with  steam-pipes 
instead  of  the  common  flue ;  and  with  proper  valves  to  allow  the  escape  of 
steam  when  wanted,  for  the  purpose  of  refreshing  the  plants.  The  plants 
were  completely  covered  with  tne  insects  called  the  white  bug ;  but  after 
steaming  the  house  about  fourteen  days  (not  with  any  idea  of  destroying 
the  insects)  they  wholly  disappeared.  From  this  circumstance  I  was 
induced  to  construct  the  apparatus  of  which  you  have  heard.  This  inven- 
tion was  described  to  the  Society  of  Arts  here,  about  the  end  of  its  last 
session  in  1830 ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  its  report  having  been  read.  I 
may  mention  to  you,  that  even  although  steam  from  water  should  be  found 
ineffectual  or  tedious  in  its  operation,  yet,  were  it  possible  to  destroy  the 
insects  by  aqueous  poison,  it  can  be  applied  only  in  the  form  of  steam.  — 
James  Grieve.     Edinburgh,  Nov.  4.  1830. 

A  Residence  in  Devonshire,  (p.  244.)  —  [We  insert  the  following,  in 
consideration  of  the  pains  taken  by  J.  G.  C. ;  but  we  must  decline  any 
future  communications,  as  irrelevant  to  our  object.  Cond.]  Dawlish,  Teign- 
mouth,  Starcross,  Exmouth,  have  an  increase  of  price  in  the  season ;  other- 
wise the  same  report  might  serve  for  these  places  in  regard  to  provisions 
and  houses.  Torquay  is  the  resort  of  the  nobility.  The  Dart  and  Teign 
rivers  are  within  five  miles  of  each  other,  and  supply  the  salmon,  salmon- 
peel,  and  trout.  Rent  of  a  house,  consisting  of  four  rooms  on  the  ground 
£oor,  six  sleeping  rooms^  kitchen,  wash-house,  garden,  and  five  or  six 
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acres  of  land ;  house  and  garden  about  55/.  per  annum,  or  perhaps  60/., 
if  in  complete  order  fit  to  receive  a  tenant ;  and  five  or  six  acres  of  land, 
if  good  and  near  the  house,  30/.  per  annum:  the  tenant  discharging  the 
taxes.  Price  of  such  a  small  freehold,  about  2000/.  Price  of  daily 
labour  in  husbandry.  Is,  6d, ;  for  carpenters  and  bricklayers,  2t,  Sd.  Soil, 
a  rich  loam,  with  a  substratum  of  clay  in  the  valleys,  of  gramte  on  the 
western  hills,  of  lime  on  the  south,  and  calcareous  on  the  east.  Relative 
to  poor's  and  other  rates,  the  houses  in  Chudleigh  are  rated  at  half  their 
real  value,  land  at  about  two  thirds.  Beef  and  mutton,  6d,  per  pound ; 
pork  less.  Chudleigh  has  an  excellent  supply  of  fish,  which  is  very  cheap. 
Coals  are  about  17 s,  per  quarter,  incluoing  carriage  twelve  miles  firom 
Teignmouth.  Wood,  3s,  per  cwt.,  delivered.  Fat  bullocks,  about  9s,  per 
score ;  fat  sheep,  6d,  per  pound.  Lime,  5s,  6d,  per  hogshead.  Bricks,  6«. 
per  hundred.  Elm,  Is.  9d,to  2s, per  foot;  white  deal,  is,  \0d,;  red  deal^ 
2s,  6d,  The  neighbourhood  devoid  of  fogs ;  the  prevailing  winds  west  and 
south-west.  The  high  table  land  of  Dartmoor  breaks  the  showers  of  the 
Atlantic  before  they  reach  our  district.  Within  an  area  of  seven  miles^ 
Chudleigh,  Bovey  Tracey,  Newton,  and  Ashburton  might  be  included  in 
this  report. — J,  G,  C,  Bovet/  Tracey ^  Chudleigh,  Devon,  April  20.  1831, 


Art.  IX.     Hortictdtural  Society  and  Garden. 

May  3.  1831.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  the  Means  of  prolonging  the  con- 
tinuance in  Culture  of  valuable  Varieties  of  Fruit ;  by  T.  A.  ELnight,  Esq. 

Exhibited,  Calceolaria  corymbdsa,  fi'om  Mr.  James  Young;  a  speci* 
men,  nearly  3  ft.  high,  which  had  been  treated  with  manured  water,  ^rica 
mundula  and  mirabilis,  Eutaxia  TTzyrtifdlia,  Daviesta  ulicina,  Chorizema 
HenchmAnnt,  from  Messrs.  Chandler.  Easter  pippins  of  1829  and  1830, 
from  Captain  Downes. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers :  Prunus  serrul^ta,  Double- 
flowering  French  Cherry,  Double-flowering  Common  Cherry,  Wistaria 
Consequana,  2?6sa  Bdnksie?  lutea,  Cercis  SUiqu^strum,  Double-flowering 
Furze ;  Paednia  Moutan,  varieties  B4nksup,  rdsea,  and  joapaveracea ;  Paeonta 
tenuifdlia,  3  varieties;  Single  PsF^onies,  Xupinus  nootkatensis.  Show 
Tulips,  Double  Tulips,  Parrot  Tulips,  P^rshta  tridentata,  Pentstemon 
Scouleri,  Tellima  grandifldra,  Azaleas,  Zeucdjum  aestivum,  Xeucdjum 
pulch^llum,  C&ltha  palustris  flore  pl^no,  Ribes  multifldrum,  Ribes  aureum 
ser6tinum,  Schizdnthus  pinnatus,  Schizdnthus  p6rrigens,  Calceolaria 
angustifdlia,  ^nagyris  Indica,  /hibiscus  i26sa-sinensis.  —  Fruits :  Keen's 
Seedling  Strawberry,  Flat  Peach  of  China. 

May  17.  —  Read,  Letters  from  Mr.  David  Douglas,  dated  Columbia 
River,  October  11.  1830;  and  from  Dnimmond  Hay,  Esq.,  dated  Tan- 
gier, 6th  of  April,  1831 :  also  an  Abstract  of  the  Temperature,  as  indicated 
by  the  different  Thermometers  in  the  Society's  Garden. 

Exhibited,  Hybrid  Cactus,  from  the  Comte  de  Vandes.  Bor6nta  ser- 
rulata.  Azalea  indica  (yellow,)  and  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry,  from  Mrs. 
Marryat. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Lupines,  4  kinds ;  Pentstemons,  2 
kinds ;  Roses,  5  sorts ;  2  Pdddnia  Moutan ;  Single  Paeonies,  8  kinds ;  Wistaria 
ConsequaTW,  3  varieties  of  Pyrus,  Edw&rdsia  grandifldra,  Gesneria  rutila, 
MkWa.  purpurata,  Sph^cele  campanulkta ;  Sinnfngia,  4  kinds ;  ^'Inus  cordis 
f<ilia,  Aerides  guttatum,  Thermopsis/abacea,  Collinsta  grandifldra,  Cotone- 
aster  rotundifdlia ;  CVatae^gus,  4  kinds;  Pine-apple,  Hesketh's  No.  I. 

June  7,  —  Exhibited,  Caffre  Com,  and  Pear  unnamed,  from  the  orchard 
of  J.  N.  Colyn,  Esq.  Little  Constantia,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  presented  by 
John  Reeves,  Esq  .  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  from  C.  Welstead,  Esq.,  the 
produce  of  an  old  vine  at  Valentine's,  the  parent  of  the  Hamj^on  Court 
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vine.  /Vis  Jifphiuin  and  Ranunculuses,  from  Mr.  H.  Groom.  A  collec- 
tion of  Calceolarias,  Double  Rockets,  and  22  sorts  of  Heartsease,  from 
Mr.  James  Young,  F.H.S.  A  collection  of  Azaleas,  Rhododendrons,  and 
iSbirae^a  bella,  from  the  Earl  of  Caernarvon.  Miscellaneous  Flowers,  from 
Mr.  R.  Donald.  Asparagus,  112  heads,  weighing  30  lbs.,  from  Mr.  R. 
Grayson  of  Mortlake. 

From  the  Societi/s  Garden,  4  sorts  of  i^osa  indica,  Druramond's  Thorn- 
less  Rose,  Rose  de  Lisle,  Grarden  Roses,  Scotch  Roses;  -^^^sculus, 
4  kinds ;  Caprifblium,  2  kinds ;  Wistaria  frutescens.  Azaleas,  £schsch6ltzta 
calif6rnica,  Pna  J^fphium,  Xupinus  flexudsus,  Collinsta  grandifl6ra; 
Paednta,  3  kinds ;  Xupinus  polyphyllus  &lbus ;  Pentst^mon,  3  kinds ;  Del- 
phinium dictyoc6rpum,  Aerides  corniitum. 

June  21.  —  Exhibited,  A  Seedling  G^ladiolus,  two  varieties  of  the  Noi- 
sette Rose,  several  varieties  of  Hybrid  Digitalis,  Campanula  Medium  (a 
new  variety),  and  Clematis  angustifdlia,  from  William  Wells,  Esq.,  F.H.S.- 
A  collection  of  Pinks,  from  Mr.  Hugh  Ronalds.  About  400  species  of 
Rose,  and  some  fine  specimens  of  Hybrid  Calceolarias,  from  Mr.  James 
Young.     Seedling  Roses,  from  Mr.  Russell  of  Battersea. 

AlsOy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers  :  G^um  chilense,  CEnO' 
thera  Frasen,  Calceolaria  arachnoldea;  Pentstemon  digitalis,  ovatus, 
venustus,  diffusus,  glanduldsus,  speciosus ;  Quisqualis  Indica,  Xllium  jap6- 
nicum*  Pjn&  A^fphium,  Gllia  capitata,  Eschsch61tzza  calif6mica,  Brodiae^a 
congesta,  Xupinus  tomentosus  var.,  CXkrVia  pulchella,  Pseonia  albifldra 
fragrans,  albiflora  Humet;  Rose  Clare,  Wells's  Noisette,  Seven  Sisters  Rose, 
Watts's  climbing  China  Rose,  Double  Purple  China  Rose,  Bizarre  de  la 
Chine  Rose,  ^6sa  ruga.  —  Fruit :  Keen's  Seedling  Strawberry,  Old 
Pine  Strawberry,  Grove  End  Scarlet  Strawberry,  Roseberry  Strawberry, 
Black  Roseberry  Strawberry ;  Knight's  Scarlet-fleshed  Strawberry,  more 
red  inside  than  out ;  Dudson's  House  Scarlet  Strawberry,  great  bearer. 

JtUy  5.  —  The  Officers  reported  that  at  the  Exhibition  of  Fruit  in  the 
H(N*ticultural  Society's  Garden,  during  the  Fete,  June  22.  1 83 1,  the  follow- 
ing Medals  were  awarded :  —  A  large  silver  medal  to  Mr.  William  Deas,  gar- 
dener to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  at  Arundel  Castle,  for  a  collec- 
tion of  Pines,  Melons,  Figs,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  Also  a  large  silver 
medal  to  Mr.  William  Dolby,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Guest,  Esq.,  for  four  Queen 
Pines.  A  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Paxton,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  at  Chatsworth,  for  Pines,  Peaches,  Nectarines, 
and  Grapes.  Also  a  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  John  Wilson,  gardener  to  the 
Right  Honourable  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  Worksop  Manor,  for  Grapes, 
Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  Also  a  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  Selby  Bennett, 
gardener  to  the  Right  Honourable  the  Earl  Manvers,  for  a  Providence 
Pine.  Also  a  Banksian  medal  to  Mr.  John  Bowers,  gardener  to  the  Right 
Honourable  Lord  Selsey,  Westdean  House,  for  Nectarines  and  Grapes. 

Read,  A  paper  on  the  Importance  of  the  Leaves  of  Herbaceous  Plants, 
by  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener's  Manual, 

Exhibited,  A  collection  of  Double  Georginas,  from  Mr.  Thomas  Ingram 
of  Frogmore  Gardens.  A  Calceolaria  raised  from  seed  of  C.  Fothergillt, 
fertilised  by  C.  corymbdsa,  from  Miss  Martineau,  F.H.S.  Seedling  Straw- 
berries, from  Mr.  Joseph  Myatt,  Manor  Farm,  Deptford.  These  were  very 
beautiful,  and  of  extremely  high  flavour. 

Also,  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Elton  Seedling  Strawberry,  Green 
Ditto,  Black  Eagle  Cherry ;  Elton  Cherry,  from  a  standard ;  Barnet  Rasp- 
berries, Woodward's  Red  Globe  Ditto,  Rough  Cane  Ditto,  Bromley  Hill 
Ditto,  Taylor's  Paragon  Ditto  ;  Black  Currant,  with  green  fruit;  varieties 
gf  Gooseberries,  Polvrea  coccinea,  Quisqualis  Indica,  Clarkza  pulchella; 
Pentstemon,  3  kinds ;  CEnothera,  7  kinds ;  a  very  fine  collection  of  Garden 
Roses,  Zrupinus  ornlitus,  Eschsch61tzia  calif6mica,  Collomia  grandifldra, 
Wheeler's  Seedling  Phlox,  Shepherd's  Seedling  Phl6x. 
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Ohsenialioni.  Tlie  effects  of  the  unseasonable  frosts  in  May  last  bav^ 
been  sensibly  felt  in  the  deficiency  of  the  crops  of  fruit  as  furnished  in  the 
supplies  to  our  market  e;cncrally,  but  theeeverJtyoftheloss  to  the  growers 
has  not  yet  been  felt  in  its  extreme,  as  it  is  in  the  later  sorts  of  fruit,  more 
particularly,  the  failure  will  be  experieuced.  Strawberries,  from  the  great 
treaiith  ciitivated  for  the  supply  of  the  London  marketa,  have  been  fur. 
nished  in  tolerable  quantities,  and,  during  the  height  of  the  Beaion,  at 
reasonable  prices.  Gooseberries  have  been  plcolifid,  and  of  good  size  and 
excellent  quality,  at  fair,  remunerating  prices.  Currants  are  a  very  short 
crop,  and  by  no  means  so  fine  JQ  the  bunch  as  ueuot :  the  price  throughout 
the  season  has  been  high.  Our  best  supply  has  been  from  the  lower  part 
of  Kent,  where  ihey  are  now  cultivated  entensively-  The  better  and  finer 
sorts  of  cherries,  such  as  May  Dukes,  Bigarreaux,  White  and  Black  Hearts, 
have  been  very  scarce  and  dear.     The  more  common  varieties,  such  a> 
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Flemish,  Kentish,  Maroons,  &c.,  have  been  rather  plentiful,  and,  consider- 
ing the  scarcity  of  other  sorts,  have  sold  at  very  moderate  prices.  Pears, 
of  the  earlier  varieties,  are  a  p^utial  crop ;  but  none  have  yet  been  sent  to 
market,  except  a  few  Citron  des  Cannes  and  Green  Chisels.  Apples, 
especially  the  earlier  and  better  sorts,  which  are  cultivated  in  the  London' 
district,  prove  almost  a  total  failure.  A  few  solitary  baskets  are  here  and 
there  to  be  seen  at  market  of  Summer  Juneatings,  Hawthomdeans,  and 
Codlins.  A  few  of  the  later  and  hardier  sorts  are  said  to  be  a  crop,  but 
very  partially  so.  At  present  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  prospects 
in  !Normandy  or  Flanders,  from  both  of  which  places  we  usually,  in  scarce 
seasons,  have  obtained  pretty  large  supplies.  Apricots  are  a  gooH  crop, 
and  likely  to  be  fine.  Nectarines  and  peaches  also  plentiful  and  good. 
Grapes  are  middling,  but  nothing  can  yet  be  said  as  to  their  Idtimate  ripen- 
ing. Melons  have  been  imported  from  Holland  rather  fi-eely,  and  of  very 
good  Quality :  our  own  supplies  have  been  latterly  good,  and  consequently 
the  pnces  are  now  moderate.  Pine-apples,  of  fine  quality  and  size,  have 
hitherto  realisedgood  prices,  but  have  not  been  mucn  in  demand :  latterly 
they  have  been  more  abundant,  and  the  prices  considerably  lower. 

Vegetables  generally  have  realised  verv  fair  prices,  and  have  been  in 
demand ;  so  much  so,  that  we  have  not  had  oflen  iiore  than  an  adeouate 
supply.  Peas  did  not  come  to  market  so  soon  as  last  year  by  ten  days : 
but,  owing  to  the  effect  of  the  frost  on  the  earlier  crops,  the  second  season 
came  to  market  so  closely  on  the  first,  that  fhe  prices  quoted  in  May  were 
only  maintained  for- a  day  or  two ;  since  which  tune  they  have  seldom  been 
more  than  usual  in  the  season,  although  the  crop  ^  considered  to  have  been 
generally  defective.  Beans  are  not  yet  in  full  Reason,  but  they  do  not 
promise  well.  Of  French  beans  the  prospect  is  very  promising,  and  the 
supplies  will  doubtless  be  very  large ;  but,  as  the  crops  of  late  peas  have 
been  materially  affected  bv  the  dry,  hot  weather  in  tne  end  of  June  and 
beginning  of  Julv,  they  will  shortly  find  ready  sale  at  fair  prices.  Gherkins 
also  promise  well,  and,  should  the  weather  again  become  warm,  very  large 
quantities  may  be  expected ;  and,  as  we  have  had,  for  the  last  two  seasons, 
but  very  short  supplies,  and  as  the  crop  of  walnuts  this  season  is  almost 
entirely  destroyed,  they  will  probably  be  wanted,  and  meet  with  rieady  sale. 

Of  potatoes  there  can  be  little  doubt,^from  the  late  plentiful  and  general 
rsdns,  we  shall  have  an  excellent  crop,  and  of  good  quality,  which,  with  die 
facility  also  created  of  planting  out  largely  broccolis,  savoys,  coleworts, 
&c.  &c.,  give  promise  of  full  markets  at  very  reasonable  prices. '— G.  C. 
Covent  Garden  Market^  July  18.  1831. 


Art.  XI.     Obitiiary, 

Died,  May  11.,  in  his  64th  year,  at  Croome  Park,  Mr.  Dean,  bota- 
nical gardener  there  during  a  period  of  nearly  40  years.  Mr.  Dean  was  the 
author  of  A  Descriptwn  of  Croome  Park  and  Grounds ^  ^c,     1  vol.  8vo. 

At  Warwick,  May  15.,  Joseph  Brookhouse,  Esq,,  in  his  74th  year.  Mr. 
Brookhouse  was  distinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  horticulture  ,•  as  evinced 
by  several  papers  in  the  Horticultural  Transactions,  He  was  m  his  ordinary 
statie  of  health  when  he  showed  us  his  garden  on  the  1st  of  May ;  but,  being 
very  weak,  complained  of  the  failure  of  his  memory,  and  other  infirmities, 
and,  in  short,  said,  "  I  have  outlived  myself." 

Lately,  at  Cottingham,  near  Hull,  in  the  70th  year  of  his  age,  P.  W,  Wat- 
ton,  Esq.  F,L.S,,  authdr  of  Dendrologia  Britdnnica,  a  scientific  botanist,  and 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  botanic  garden  in  Hull. 

Sept.  7. 1830,  at  Rotherham,  much  respected,  Mr,  John  CuthberL  gar- 
aener  and  seedsman. 
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ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE, 


Art.  L     General  Results  of  a  Gardening  Tour,  during  July  in 
the  present  Year,  hy  a  circuitous    Route  from  Manmester^  by  • 
Chester  and  Liverpool,  to  Dumfries,     By  the  Conductor. 

^We  left  Manchester  on  July  1.,  and  precoeded  to  Knuts- 
ford  (visiting  Longford,  the  Stretford  Nursery,  and  ♦Dunham 
Massey ;  Caldwell,  Son,  and  Picking's  Nursery ;  ♦Tatton  Park, 
*High  Leigh,  *Mere,  Mere  Farm,  and  *Tabley);  North- 
wich  (the  Beeches,  *Vale  Royale  Abbey,  and  Delamere 
Forest) ;  Chester  (Eaton  Hall,  the  Bache  Pool  Nursery, 
Hoole  House,  and  *Hootton  House) ;  Liverpool  (the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  the  Public  Cemeteries,  St.  James's  Walk,  the 
Walton  Nursery,  St.  Domingo  Nursery,  MaghuU  Nursery, 
Wavertree  Nursery,  Cunningham's  Nursery,  and  the  Pres- 
cot  Nursery,  River  Bank,  West  Dingle,  Oakland  Cottage, 
Aigburgh,  Green  Bank,  Mossly  Hill,  Otterspool,  Rose 
Bank,  Dingle  Head,  Dingle  Lodge,  Farnfield  House,  Dingle 
Bank,  Park  Chapel  and  Cemetery,  *Croxteth  Park,  *Knowls- 
ley  Park,  Dovecote  House,  Gateacre,   the  town  gardens  of 

Charles   Horsefald,  Esq.,  and  of Appleton,  Esq.,  the 

Railway,  and  Reid's  Farm  on  Chat  Moss) ;  Ormskirk  (Camp- 
bell's Nursery  and  Market- Garden,  *Lathom  House,  and 
*Rufford  Hall) ;  Preston  (Taylor's  Nursery) ;  Garstang 
(Falcon  Cottage) ;  Lancaster  (Hargreave's  Nursery,  ConoUy 
and  Son's  Nursery,  the  Lune  Nursery,  Saul's  Pomological 
Garden,  the  garden  of  the  Lunatic  Asylum,  the  town  gardens 

*  Mansion  residences  thus  marked  (*),  for  the  reasons  given  in  p.  385. 
Vol.  VII.  —  No.  34.  l  l 
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of  Mr.  John  Richardson  and  Serjeant  WaJmsley,  Lune  Villa, 
Lune  Terrace,  Slyne  House,  Halton  Hall,  Halton  Rectory, 
Grasyard  Hall,  and  *Quernmoor  Park)  ;  Yealand  (the  villa 
of  William  Wailhman,  Esq.,  and  Moorecombe  Lodge); 
Milnthorpe  (*Dallam  Tower,  and  *Leven's  Hall) ;  Castle 
Head  (Eller  Hall) ;  Bowness  (*Storr's  Hall,  and  the  garden 

of  Starkey,   Esq.);  -Ambleside  (Rayrigg,   EUeray  the 

villa  of  the  poet  and  professor  Wilson,  Rhydal  Hall,  Rhydal 
Mount  the  residence  of  the  poet  Wordsworth,  and  Ivy  Cot- 
tage) ;  Grasmere  (the  Hollies,  and  the  cottage  and  grounds  of 
Samuel  Barber,  Esq.) ;  Keswick  (Vicar*s  Isle,  Kerr's  Nur- 
sery, and  the  residence  of  the  poet  Southey) ;  Penrith  (Low- 
ther  Castle,  *  Brougham  Hall,  *Carlton  Hall,  and  the  Penrith 
Nursery);  High  Hesketh  (Armenthwaite  Castle,  and  Armen- 
thwaite  Villa) ;  Wetherall  (* Corby  Castle,  and  the  bridge  of 
the  Carlisle  and  Newcastle  Railway) ;  Carlisle  (Hutton's 
Nursery) ;  Longtown  (*Netherby) ;  Langholme  (♦Lang- 
holme  Lodge,  Woodhouselee,   Woodslee,  and  the  Priory); 

Annan  (the garden  of Thom,  Esq.,  and  *Glen  Stewart); 

and,  lastly,  Dumfries,  where  we  remain  to  arrange  our 
Magazine  of  Natural  History  for  September,  and  to  vi^rite  this 
article,  and  some  reviews  and  notices  for  the  Gardener's  Maga- 
zine for  October. 

The  Geology  qftJiis  Tract  of  09Ww/;7/ assumes  two  very  dis- 
tiiict  characters.  First,  the  red  sandstone,  which  our  readers 
will  recollect  had  prevailed  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Ban- 
bury to  near  Ashbourne,  and  recommenced  near  Stockport, 
continues  thence  through  Manchester  to  Chester,  and  by 
Liverpool  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Lancaster;  leaves  off 
there,  and  recommences  at  Penrith,  continuing  to  Dumfries, 
Secondly,  the  schistus  or  clay  rock,  which  we  had  not  before 
met  with,  commences  a  few  miles  beyond  Lancaster,  and 
continues  throughout  the  hills  and  mountains  pf  the  lake  dis- 
trict. The  schistus  on  the  west  side  of  Yorkshire  adjoining 
Lancashire  is  covered  by  thick  beds  of  limestone,  and  some* 
times  alternates  with  beds  both  of  limestone  and  sandstone ; 
the  same  beds  are  continued  into  Lancashire  towards  the  lake 
district.  The  schistus  and  the  limestone  strata  rise  at  the  same 
angle ;  but  Mr.  Bakewell,  who  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
country,  informs  us,  in  his  Introduction  to  Geology^  that  the 
thick  beds  of  schistus,  or  greywacke  slate,  are  disposed  to 
cleave  or  divide  into  partings  nearly  vertical,  which  have  been 
mistaken  for  strata  seams.  Some  modification  of  the  grey- 
wacke may  be  said  to  form  the  prevailing  rock  of  the  lake 
district,  but  there  is  some  granite  near  Shap  in  Westmore- 
land^ and  also  near  Wastewater.  Good  roofing  slate  is  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  lake  dVsltvcX,,    liv  llv^  district  imme- 
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diately  surrounding  the  lakes,  the  beds  of  greywacke,  roof 
slate,  and  felspar  porphyry,  which  compose  the  higher  moun- 
tains are  more  elevated  and  contorted  than  the  schistus  and 
limestone  beds  which  range  through  the  western  side  of 
Yorkshire  into  Lancashire.  / 

The  natural  character  of  the  surface  of  the  country  forms 
two  very  distinct  features :  the  lake  district  being  hilly  and 
mountainous ;  and  all  the  other  tract  passed  over,  flat  or  gently 
varied. 

The  soil  on  the  red  sandstone  is  almost  everywhere  light, 
free,  and  generally  deep,  because  the  gritty  stone  from  which 
it  is  formed  readily  decomposes.  The  soil  in  the  schistose 
district  is  fine,  compact,  clayey  rather  than  sandy,  very  thiij 
on  the  eminences,  and  only  deep  in  the  valleys ;  this  genus  of 
rock  decomposing  but  very  slowly.  The  soil  and  surface  on 
the  sandstone  district  are  well  a,dapted  for  the  culture  of  corn, 
and  all  the  roots  and  herbage  plants  of  agriculture,  especially 
if  the  climate  be  somewhat  moist ;  the  schistose  district,  under 
a  moist  climate,  is  adapted  for  the  growth  of  timber  on  the 
eminences,  and  for  pasture  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  ftnd  in 
the  valleys.  Had  the  sandstone  been  as  difficult  ta  decora- 
pose  as  the  schistus,  the  whole  tract  of  country  where  it  pre- 
vails must  have  remained  one  rocky  surface,  covered  foy  ages 
with  little  else  than  lichens  :  had  the  schistose  rocks,  of  th^  lake 
district  not  been  considerably  elevated,  the  weather,  smd:  espe- 
cially the  rain,  could  not  possibly  have  had  so  much  efffect  in 
reducmg  their  surface,  nor  would  those  numerous  crevices 
have  existed,  which  alone  render  it  possible  foi:  the  roots  of 
trees  to  establish  themselves  amongst  them. 

Irrigation  of  that  species  called  catchwork  might  be 
carried  to  a  great  extent  on  the  sides  of  the  hills  and  moun- 
tains ;  but  the  grass  produced,  though  greater  in  quantity, 
would  no  longer  be  of  the  same  nutritive  an  (J  aromatic  quality 
that  it  is  at  present.  In  various  placesj^  where  irrigation  has 
been  employed,  the  finer  Poae,  Festilc^  CynosArus,  and  An- 
thoxanthum  have  given  way  to  cock's-foot  grass,  and  the 
coarser  species  of  ./^grostis,  ^v^na,  and  P6a. 

The  hilly  district,  besides  being  favourable  for  the  growth 
of  trees  and  grasses,  is  also  particularly  so  for  the  establish- 
ment of  machinery  to  be  driven  by  water.  This  district  has 
scarcely  at  all  been  employed  in  this  manner ;  but,  were  it 
found  necessary  to  resort  to  water  as  a  primary  power  instead 
of  steam,  the  hills  and  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  West- 
moreland would  be  found  of  immense  value,  and  the  water 
which  might  be  collected  on  them,  in  zones,  as  hereafter 
described,  would  probably  be  more  than  sufficient  to  m<i^^ 
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all  the  machinery  now  in  use  on  the  island.  To  produce  a 
maximum  of  effect  by  the  water  which  falls  on  any  hill,  it 
ought  to  be  collected  in  zones,  the  upper  zone  being  formed 
50  or  100  ft.  lower  than  the  summit  of  the  hill  or  moun- 
tain, and  each  succeeding  zone  being  made  at  a  distance 
below  the  other,  of  a  foot  or  two  more  than  the  diameter  of  the 
water-wheel  to  be  driven  by  it.  ^JThe  number  of  wheels  of 
50  ft.  diameter  which  might  thus  be  driven  between  the  foot 
and  the  summit  of  a  conical  mountain  1500  ft  high,  and 
whose  base  covered  an  area  of  two  thousand  acres,  might 
easily  be  calculated ;  and  the  calculation  would  furnish  data 
for  estimating  the  power  of  any  number  of  irregular  moun- 
tains. It  may  possibly  happen  that  in  some  future  age,  when 
the  coal  mines  are  exhausted,  the  manufactures  of  Britain  will 
be  transferred  from  the  plains  of  Lancashire,  Warwickshire, 
Staffordshire,  Nottinghamshire,  and  other  counties,  to  the 
highlands  of  Scotland,  to  North  Wales,  and  to  the  lake 
scenery  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland.  To  those  whose 
patriotism  can  embrace  a  period  of  a  thousand  years,  this  view 
of  British  manufactures  may  be  consolatory.  As  to  coal  for 
domestic  fuel,  if  all  the  coal,  not  only  in  Britain,  but  in  the 
whole  world,  were  exhausted,  it  would  be  easy  for  every 
family  to  grow  its  own  fuel ;  even  without  any  farther  im- 
provements in  the  mode  of  application,  than  those  which 
have  been  already  suggested  (Vol.  VI.  p.  145.),  or  any  new 
discoveries  in  chemistry.  An  easy  method  of  expressing,  from 
common  air,  sufficient  heat  for  all  domestic  purposes,  may 
probably  be  discovered  long  before  coal  is  exhausted. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  lake  district,  besides  its  adaptation  for 
the  growth  of  timber  and  for  pasture,  is,  by  its  varied  surface, 
rocks,  and  waters,  admirably  suited  for  the  summer  residences 
of  persons  engaged  in  business  in  towns ;  and  as  soon  as 
railroads  are  completed  between  London  and  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns  of  the  north,  including  Lancaster  and  Car- 
lisle, an  event  which  must  inevitably  take  place  before  ten 
years  have  elapsed,  we  hope  to  see  the  hills  thickly  studded 
with  villas  and  cottages  from  their  bases  to  their  summits. 
This  seems  to  us  the  second  step  in  the  progress  of  the  appli- 
cation of  the  lake  scenery  to  the  purposes  of  human  use  and 
enjoyment,  as  covering  it  with  pasturage  and  wood  was  the 
first,  and  as  the  establishment  of  water-mills  will  be  the  third. 
We  are  aware  how  much  this  prospective  view  will  shock  a 
number  of  the  present  residents  on  the  lakes ;  but  we  cannot 
sympathise  with  exclusiveness,  even  in  natural  scenery.  Na- 
ture made  the  lakes  and  the  surrounding  rocks  and  mountains 
in  all  their  rudeness,  as  she  made  the  crab  and  the  sloe: 
firom  these  man  has  produced  the  golden  pippin  and  the 
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green-gage  plum ;  and  why  should  not  the  same  spirit  of 
improvement  be  directed  towards  those  parts  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland  which,  relatively  to  man,  are  as  wild  as 
the  crab  or  the  sloe?  All  objects  and  things  ought  to  be 
judged  of  with  reference  to  the  whole  of  human  nature,  and 
not  with  reference  only  to  some  particular  part  of  it. 

The  Climate^  proceeding  northwards  as  far  as  Manchester, 
becomes  gradually  colder ;  but  from  Manchester  to  Liverpool 
the  temperature  is  somewhat  increased,  owing  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea.  In  proportion  as  we  approach  the  sea,  the 
quantity  of  rain  which  falls  increases  ;  and  hence  the  produc- 
tion of  bogs  in  Lancashire,  Cumberland,  and  Dumfriesshire, 
in  situations  where  the  natural  drainage  was  defective.  At 
the  same  time,  the  soil  along  the  sea  coast,  from  Chester  to 
Dumfries,  and  as  far  in  the  interior  as  the  land  continues  flat, 
being  generally  sandy,  is  well  adapted  for  a  wet  climate ;  and 
those  parts  of  it  which  are  now  covered  \vith  peat  bog,  when 
drained,  will  be  as  well  fittted  for  agriculture  as  the  rest. 
The  climate  in  the  lake  district  is  cold  and  moist,  and  the  soil 
retentive;  that  country  is  therefore  better  adapted  for  pasture 
and  woodlands  than  for  aration. 

The  weather  during  July  has  been  remarkably  warm,  with 
frequent  showers ;  and  on  the  whole  the  agricultural  crops 
and  woods  never  looked  better.  The  crops  of  fruit,  however, 
are  generally  defective,  though  we  believe  they  are  better  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Manchester  and  Chester  than  they  are 
either  farther  north  or  farther  south.  On  the  15th  of  July 
a  dreadful  hailstorm  happened  at  Penruddock,  about  six 
miles  from  Penrith,  on  the  road  between  that  town  and  Kes- 
wick. It  extended  over  a  tract  of  countiy  nearly  two  miles 
in  diameter,  totally  destroying  the  field  crops,  and  killing 
many  of  the  birds,  hares,  rabbits,  and  poultry.  The  hares 
took  shelter  in  the  same  shed  with  men  and  cattle.  The  leaves 
of  the  large  Tussilago,  by  the  roadside,  and  those  of  all  the 
crops  in  the  cottage  gardens  were  cut  into  shreds ;  the  potato 
leaves  and  stems  were  lacerated,  and  every  stalk  of  corn  was 
broken.  Two  extensive  farmers  lost  every  thing  but  their 
cattle.  The  storm  began  in  darkness,  about  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  and  continued  nearly  two  hours ;  the  hailstones 
which  fell  were  from  4  to  6  in.  round ;  they  formed  a  body  in 
many  places  from  15  to  1 8  in.  deep ;  and  lay  on  the  ground 
three  days  before  they  were  all  melted. 

The  Plants  in  the  red  sandstone  have  been  nearly  the  same 
from  Banbury  to  Dumfries :  the  only  changes  have  resulted 
from  difference  in  elevation,  or  in  the  degree  of  moistuire ; 
some  changes,  but  not  many,  may  have  been  the  result  of 
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difference  in  temperature.  The  plants  on  the  schistus,  in 
the  lake  district,  like  those  on  the  calcareous  hills  of  Derby- 
shire, are  much  more  various  than  on  the  sandstone  plains; 
but  we  have  not  had  leisure  to  examine  the  hilly  distncte 
with  sufficient  minuteness  to  state  which  plants  are  peculiar 
to  lime  and  which  to  schistus.  We  suspect,  however,  that 
the  species  limited,  or  absolute  to  each  will  be  found  very 
few.  Elevation,  moisture,  and  temperature  have  much  more 
influence  on  native  vegetation  than  soil.  The  unity  of  the 
flora  of  the  roadsides  the  whole  way  from  London  to  Dum- 
fries is  beautifully  preserved  by  the  bramble  and  the  common 
polypodiums.  These  last  are  very  numerous  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Birmingham,  on  the  coarse  sand ;  and  equally 
so  among  the  lakes  between  Newby  Bridge  and  Keswick,  on 
the  soft  compact  clay.  In  shady  situations,  for  example, 
about  Levens,  near  Milnthorpe,  and  on  the  east  side  of  Win- 
dermere, where  the  road  passes  Storr's,  the  Polypodium  vul- 
fkre  has  established  itself  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  even 
ealthy  vigorous-growing  trees,  in  a  manner  quite  remark- 
able, and  which  reminds  us  of  the  descriptions  given  by 
travellers  of  the  .epiphytes  in  the  forests  of  Demerara  and 
South  America^  Some  sycamores  and  limes,  by  the  side  of 
the  public  road  at  Levens,  have  their  trunks  and  branches 
thickly  covered  with  long  black  moss,  in  which  this  fern 
flourishes  most  luxuriantly  :  .and  a  fine  oak  in  the  garden  of 
the  poet  Wordsworth,  at  Rhydal  Mount,  is  similarly  clothed, 
though  not  to  the  same  extent.  In  the  drier  districts  of 
England  this  polypodium  confines  itself  to  the  decaying 
trunks  of  old  pollards.  The  wild  strawberry  is  very  common 
on  old  banks  on  the  sandstone,  and  also  on  the  clay,  and  it 
has  grown  and  spread  so  vigorously  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bowness,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Esk  between  Longtown  and 
Langholme,  as  to  form  on  the  stone  fences  strawberry  walls, 
like  those  of  Mr.  Byers  (Vol.  V.  p.  437.),  in  both  places. 
Other  walls  at  Levens,  and  among  the  lakes,  are  completely 
covered  with  ferns,  which  spring  from  every  joint,  and  from 
the  turf  coping.  Part  of  the  park  fence  at  Rhydal  Hall 
affords  an  example. 

As  the  white  stellaria  accompanied  us  fi-ora  London  to 
'Manchester,  so  the  blue  campanula  took  us  up  there,  and 
has  travelled  with  us  to  Dumfries.  Not  that  the  stellaria  had 
deserted  us,  or  that  the  campanula  was  not  in  the  hedges  all 
the  way  from  London,  but  that '  each  plant  was  only  con- 
spicuous when  in  flower.  Between  Liverpool  and  Lancaster 
the  flowers  of  the  common  ragwort  began  to  make  their 
appearance,  and  have  since   become  more  conspicuous  by 
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hedge  sides  and  in  pasture  fields,  than  it  would  be  for  the 
credit  of  the  Cumberland  and  Dumfriesshire  farmers  to  menp 
tion.  Between  High  Hesketh  and  Wetherall  the  dwarf  whin 
abounds,  and  is  coming  into  flower,  with  masses  of  purpl^ 
heath,  the  above  yellow  ragwort^  purple  foxglove,  and,  in  the 
hedges,  as  high  as  their  tops,  C7alium  uliginosum.  The  ash 
and  a  broad-leaved  elm  seem  to  be  indigenous  alike  in  Dove 
Dale  on  the  lime,  about  Alton  Towers  on  the  sand,  and  among 
the  lakes  on  the  clay.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  oak, 
the  hazel,  the  thorn,  the  holly,  and  the  yew.  The  holly  was 
formerly  so  abundant  about  the  lakes,  that  birdlime  was 
made  from  it  in  large  quantities,  and  shipped  to  the  East 
Indies  for  destroying  insects.  It  is  still  equally  abundant  in 
what  remains  of  Needwood  Forest,  on  the  sand,  in  Stafford- 
shire. We  merely  mention  these  things  to  show  that  the 
larger  indigenous  vegetables  are  not  very  exclusive  in  their 
choice  of  soils,  whatever  they  may  be  with  regard  to  elevation 
of  surface,  moisture,  or  temperature.  Grasses  we  believe  to 
be  much  more  particular  as  to  soil;  but  ferns  and  other 
Cryptogamia  seem  to  be  guided  in  their  choice  entirely  by 
moisture  and  climate. 

Respecting  indigenous  Animals  we  shall  say  nothing  here, 
as  we  have  been  promised  detailed  accounts  of  the  naturcu 
history  of  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Preston,  and  DumfrieSf 
and  their  respective  neighbourhoods,  which  will  hereaftejr 
appear  in  the  details  of  our  tour.  We  may,  however,  shortly 
notice  the  condition  of  the  animal  man  in  different  districts  of 
the  country  through  which  we  have  passed.  He  appears  to 
us  decidedly  in  the  lowest  state  in  the  agricultural  district 
between  Banbury  and  London ;  and  as  decidedly  in  the  highei^t 
state  in  Birmingham  and  the  other  iron-manufacturing  towi^ 
in  its  vicinity.  There  the  workman  is  more  on  a  level  with 
his  employer,  in  point  of  intelligence,  than  he  is  in  Manches- 
ter or  Liverpool ;  and  it  is  there  only  that  servants  cooperatje 
with  their  masters,  on  an  extensive  scale,  to  obtain  a  common 
end.  The  reason  is,  the  manufactures  of  Birmingham  require 
a  union  of  skill  and  ingenuity,  combined  with  physical  strength, 
which  the  Manchester  manufactures  do  not;  and  therefor<e 
the  workmen  belonging  to  the  latter  town  are  constantly 
liable  to  have  the  value  of  their  labour  reduced  by  thje 
influx  of  Irishmen,  and  other  agricultural  labourers,  who 
will  work  for  a  mere  subsistence,  and  who,  whatever  may  he 
their  age  or  previous  employment,  are  in  a  very  short  time 
rendered  competent  to  attend  upon  machinery.  This  is  nqt 
the  case  with  the  Birmingham  workmen,  who  are  obliged  to 
employ  several  years,  and  those  in  an  early  period  oS  life,  to 
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acquire  the  art  of  working  in  metals ;  but  who,  having  acquired 
skill  in  any  one  metallic  manufacture,  can  easily  change  from 
it  to  another,  as  the  state  of  the  market  may  require.  It  is 
obvious  that  this  gives  these  workmen  not  only  a  command  of 
the  market,  but  also  a  command  of  employment,  and  a  certain 
influence  over  their  employers :  the  employers,  in  fact,  can  no 
more  do  without  the  workmen,  than  the  workmen  can  without 
the  employers.  These  circumstances,  together  with  the  gene- 
ral prevalence  of  school  education  about  Birmingham,  account 
for  the  very  superior  intelligence  of  the  artisans  of  that  dis- 
trict. The  unity  of  feeling  and  purpose,  in  the  Birmingham 
districts,  between  the  masters  and  the  men,  will  perhaps  be 
better  understood,  when  we  state  that  the  greater  number 
of  the  masters  have  risen  from  the  condition  of  workmen. 
If  ever  any  grand  national  movement  should  take  place, 
it  will  probably  be  made,  and  made  with  effect,  by  the  men  of 
Birmingham. 

Man  in  the  hilly  and  mineral  districts  of  Derbyshire  is 
naturally  more  active,  hardy,  and  vigilant  than  in  the  low  and 
rich  manufacturing  and  agricultural  districts,  because  he  has 
more  to  contend  with  ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  man  amid 
the  mountains  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland ;  adding  to 
the  character  of  the  people  in  the  latter  instances  a  degree  of 
simplicity  and  sincerity,  from  their  comparatively  slight  inter- 
course with  strangers,  and  the  absence  of  manufactures  and 
commercial  pursuits. 

Having  thus  slightly  touched  on  those  natural  circumstances 
in  the  countries  passed  through,  which  constitute  the  found- 
ation of  all  artificial  improvements,  we  shall  adopt  a  difiFerent 
order  from  what  we  did  in  our  last  article,  and  notice  general, 
territorial,  social,  and  domestic  improvements,  before  entering 
on  the  condition  of  country  residences,  and  the  state  of  agri- 
culture, planting,  gardening,  and  gardeners ;  our  retrospective 
comparisons  always  having  reference  to  the  year  1805,  except 
when  otherwise  mentioned. 

JRoads^  though  they  have  in  many  places  been  materially 
improved  in  the  line  of  direction,  as  well  as  in  the  mode  of 
formation,  are  still  lamentably  deficient  in  both.  The  improve- 
ments have  chiefly  been  confined  to  the  main  roads,  but  even 
these  have  not  been  improved  to  an  equal  extent  in  all  places, 
and  hills  are  tolerated  in  some  districts  that  would  not  be 
permitted  in  others.  In  certain  beautiful  tracts  of  country, 
which  would  admit  of  roads  perfectly  level,  they  are  carried 
over  hills  and  through  hollows,  without  regard  to  natural 
inequalities ;  while  the  same  expense,  or  very  little  more, 
would  have  carried  the  route  round  these,  and  formed  a  road 
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of  the  most  perfect  ease,  and,  with  reference  to  the  display  of 
the  surrounding  scenery,  of  the  greatest  degree  of  beauty. 
We  may  refer  to  the  road  from  Newby  Bridge  to  Grasmere, 
and  to  that  from  High  Hesketh  to  Wetherall.  The  country 
through  which  the  latter  road  passes  has  been  enclosed  since 
we  last  saw  it,  and  therefore  tliere  can  be  no  sufficient  excuse 
for  its  present  line  of  direction.  In  some  other  places  the 
roads  are  not  only  hilly,  circuitous,  and  badly  made,  but  too 
narrow.  As  an  example,  we  may  refer  to  the  road  from 
Farley  to  the  Ashbourne  road,  and  also  to  the  roads  about 
Grasmere.  One  of  the  greatest  defects  in  roadmaking  is  the 
manner  in  which  steep  hills  are  ascended  or  descended,  always 
abruptly  proceeding  in  a  direct  line  up  or  down,  instead  of 
skilfully  taking  an  oblique  direction,  and  so  advancing  by  an 
easy  slope,  without  reference  to  its  length.  For  want  of 
attending  to  this  principle,  there  are  some  county  and  parish 
roads  that  we  could  mention,  which,  if  they  were  described  to 
an  enquirer  who  had  never  been  far  from  London,  would  be 
considered  as  imaginary.  When  we  descended  from  the  Dog 
and  Partridge  public-house,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ash- 
bourne, to  Illam  in  Dove  Dale,  and  saw  the  splendid  Gothic 
mansion  of  Illam  Hall,  lately  erected  in  the  bottom,  we  con- 
cluded that  we  were  on  a  country  road,  that  could  not  possibly 
be  used  as  one  of  the  main  approaches  to  the  house.  On 
aiTiving  at  the  entrance  lodge,  after  descending  between  two 
and  three  miles,  we  were  not  a  little  surprised  at  being  in- 
formed that  the  road  by  which  we  had  come  was  one  of  the 
only  two  public  roads,  both  equally  bad,  of  which  that  country 
could  boast.  We  are  not  surprised  to  meet  with  such  roads 
in  a  country  without  gentlemen's  seats ;  but  what  enjoyment 
a  proprietor  can  have  in  setting  down  a  splendid  mansion  in 
the  midst  of  such  bars  to  all  general  improvement,  we  cannot 
understand.  The  first  step  towards  amelioration  in  a  wild 
country  should  always  be  to  facilitate  the  means  of  communica- 
tion between  one  point  and  another.  Tlie  roads  to,  through, 
and  from  Dove  Dale  might,  with  the  greatest  ease,  and  with 
very  little  expense,  owing  to  the  excellence  of  the  materials 
every  where  at  hand,  be  reduced  to  a  slope,  which,  in  the 
steepest  parts,  should  not  exceed  two  inches  in  six  feet. 

The  roads  of  Britain,  as  it  appears  to  us,  ought  to  be 
placed  on  a  system  of  formation  and  management  different 
from  the  present.  National  roads  ought  to  be  under  the 
immediate  control  of  government,  county  roads  under  the 
control  of  counties,  and  parish  roads  under  the  control  of 
parishes.  There  ought  to  be  one  general  law  applicable  to 
all  these  roads,  determining  the  maximum  degree  of  slope, 
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their  width,  and  compelling  guide-posts  to  be  set  up  at 
all  junctions  or  intersections  of  roads;  proper  milestones; 
lamps  on  the  national  roads ;  and  giving  a  power  over  the 
surrace  to  a  certain  extent  on  each  side  of  the  road,  so  that 
the  hedges  and  trees  bordering  it  should  be  kept  in  a  proper 
£tate.  Government  ought  to  have  its  board  of  engineers, 
and  each  county  'and  each  parish  its  engineer.  Improved 
lines  of  road  ought  to  be  determined  on  and  laid  down  in 
maps ;  such  roads  to  be  executed  by  degrees  as  wanted,  or 
during  a  scarcity  of  employment  for  the  labouring  classes, 
and  to  be  paid  for  by  parish,  county,  or  national  rates,  ac- 
cording as  they  were  done  for  the  parish,  county,  or  nation. 
By  having  this  reserve  of  the  commonest  description  of  labour 
always  ready  for  the  working  classes,  there  could  never  be  any 
great  distress  among  them ;  while  no  money  would  ever  be 
paid  to  the  able-bodied  poor  without  an  equivalent  being  ob- 
tained for  it,  and  the  country  would  be  gradually  provided,  as 
its  wants  required,  with  the  very  best  description  of  roads.* 
After  such  a  system  as  that  above-mentioned  had  been  in 
operation  for  a  few  years,  hilly  tracts,  and  those  remote  parts 
of  the  country  which  have  now  the  yery  worst  roads,  would 
have  roads  as  even  as  those  in  any  gentleman's  park,  and  more 
delightfully  varied.  For  want  of  some  general  system  of  this 
kind,  much  of  the  money  expended  during  the  last  twenty 
years  on  roads  may  be  considered  as  little  better  than  thrown 
away ;  because  an  improved  system  of  roadmaking  would 
change  many  of  the  lines  of  direction.  It  is  difficult  to  estimate 
the  immense  benefit  which  would  accrue  to  a  country  from 
having  in  every  part  of  it  level  roads,  or  the  nearest  approach 
to  them  that  art  could  make,  formed  on  the  best  principles, 
and  kept  in  the  best  state  of  repair.  In  the  most  hilly  parts 
of  the  island,  a  man  who  now  keeps  one  horse  would  imme- 
diately be  rendered  equal,  in  point  of  the  means  of  conveyance 
for  either  pleasure  or  profit,  to  one  who  now  keeps  four. 
Locomotive  steam  carriages  might  be  used  every  where,  and 
very  probably  a  species  of  Ifght  carriage  would  be  invented, 
which  might  be  mov^  by  machinery  to  be  worked  by  hand 
from  the  inside;  and  in  which  a  party  of  men,  of  very  humble 

*  It  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  first  duties  of  every  government  to 
provide  the  means  of  subsistence  for  all  the  governed :  either  this  is  the 
case,  or  the  government  of  a  country  becomes  reduced  to  a  mere  system 
of  police,  whose  sole  of&ce  is  to  protect  the  governed  from  one  another, 
and  from  foreign  aggression.  Good  roads  and  safe  harbours  form  the  most 
valuable  capital  of  a  country ;  and  so  long  as  these  admit  of  improvement 
in  a  fertile  country  like  Britain,  it  appears  to  us  that  the  population  can 
never  be  considered  as  superfluous,  because  they  may  always  be  beneficially 
employed. 
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meADs,  nught,  by  each  working  the  machine  in  turn,  make 
tours  of  business  or  pleasure  to  those  scenes  now  only  acces- 
sible to  the  wealthy.  It  is  delightful  to  think  of  a  party  of 
London  or  Birmingham  journeymen,  with  their  wives,  making 
a  tour,  in  a  hired  or  joint-stock  mechanical  carriage,  to  Norda 
or  South  Wales,  or  the  lakes ;  and  to  think  of  the  ease  with 
which  all  the  finest  scenery  in  the  island  might  be  seen  by 
every  one.  The  views  from  the  public  roads  so  laid  out  would 
combine  all  the  beauties  now  chiefly  sought  for  in  the  scenery 
round  gentlemen's  seats,  and  would,  indeed,  far  exceed  them  $ 
for,  independently  of  the  variety  of  situation  of  such  seat% 
and  of  distant  prospects  seen  from  them,  there  is  of  necessity 
a  great  general  sameness  in  their  appearance  when  examined 
in  detail.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
turnpikes  on  any  road  whatever ;  but  we  have  neither  time 
nor  room  to  give  our  reasons. 

Bailroads  we  would  subject  to  the  same  general  system  as 
common  roads,  and  indeed  include  them  and  canals  in  that 
system.  A  railroad  from  Dover  to  John  O'Groat's  house, 
with  branches  to  Holyhead,  Liverpool,  Carlisle,  Port- 
patrick,  and  Aberdeen,  ought  unquestionably  to  be  imder- 
taken  by  government*;  while  subordinate  railroads  might  be 
engaged  in.  by  counties,  parishes,  or  unions  of  these.  It  is 
clear  that  the  governments  of  all  countries  must  sooner  or 
later  adopt  the  railroad  system  of  communication  from  their 
seats  of  government  to  their  extreme  points,  and  that  ulti- 
mately there  will  be  one  main  railroad  through  every  large 
continent,  and  in  every  large  island.  There  is  no  insuper- 
able difficulty  to  prevent  a  railroad  from  being  laid  down 
from  Calais  to  Pekin;  all  that  is  wanting  is  a  generation  of 
civilisation  in  the  more  barbarous  of  the  intervening  nations, 
so  as  to  admit  of  the  cooperation  of  the  different  governments. 
We  could  wish  that  all  of  our  readers  who  have  not  yet  been 
on  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  railroad  could  visit  it,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  inspired  with  those  feelings  on  this 
subject  which  we  are  certain  it  is  utterly  beyond  the  power 
of  description  to  convey.  As  the  editor  of  the  Scotsman  pre- 
dicted some  years  ago,  it  is  highly  probable  that  persons  not 
much  beyond  the  middle  age  may  live  to  go  from  Edinburgh 
to  London  in  a  summer's  day.  It  has  been  proved  on  the 
Manchester  railway,  that  letters  can  be  conveyed  at  the  rate 
of  upwards  of  thirty  miles  an  hour ;  and  the  heaviest  goods, 
at  twenty  miles  an  hour. 

*  The  money  might  be  raised  in  shares,  transferable  like  canal  shares  f 
government  taking  a  number  of  shares,  and  guaranteeing  to  individuals  a 
certain  per  ceotage. 
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It  may  be  alleged  that  such  a  power  as  we  contemplate, 
if  delegated  to  parishes  or  counties,  would  be  liable  to 
abuse;  and  to  a  certain  extent  this  is  inevitable,  because 
abuse,  like  accident,  enters  more  or  less  into  every  thing : 
but  if  parish  and  county  representatives  were  elected  on  an 
efficient  representative  system,  and  all  their  proceedings  con- 
ducted in  public  and  published  in  the  local  and  general 
newspapers  the  abuse  would  be  comparatively  small;  oligar- 
chical vestries  and  representative  vestries  are  very  different 
bodies,  and  very  different  proceedings  must  be  expected  from 
them. 

Canals^  however  important  a  step  they  may  have  formed  in 
the  progress  of  intercommunication,  will  probably  in  future 
be  seldom  resorted  to,  with  the  exception  of  ship  canals  com- 
municating with  the  sea.  Many  of  them  in  the  hilly  coun- 
tries form  beautiful  ribands  of  water,  admirably  adapted 
for  supplying  foregrounds  to  villas.  Canals  of  this  descrip- 
tion we  should  be  sorry  to  see  destroyed ;  and  all  of  them,  we 
trust,  may  long  be  found  useful  for  local  and  agricultural  pur- 
poses, if  for  no  other. 

The  Towns  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  have  increased 
since  1826  to  an  astonishing  extent;  and  we  can  only  regret 
that  this  increase  has  not  taken  place  according  to  some 
regular  system.  The  consequence  of  the  want  of  such 
a  system  is,  that  one  part  of  the  town  becomes  attended  with 
less  advantages  in  point  of  salubrity,  recreation,  and  markets, 
than  another ;  and  this  in  time  must  occasion  a  deterioration 
of  the  health  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  parts,  and  finally  the 
depreciation  of  their  property.  It  appears  to  us  that  all 
towns  ought  to  be  governed  by  a  council  of  representatives, 
elected  by  the  whole  of  the  householders.  Were  this  the 
case,  the  poorer  occupiers  of  houses  would  have  their  wants 
attended  to,  and  we  should  not  find,  as  at  present,  almost 
every  thing  done  with  reference  only  to  the  rich.  In  Man- 
chester*, not  only  would  gardens  and  places  of  recreation  be 
provided  in  the  interior  of  the  town,  but  the  cleanliness  of 
dress  and  of  the  interior  of  houses  would  no  longer  be  in- 
jured by  the  dark  volumes  of  smoke  now  issuing  from  the 
chimneys  of  numerous  engines,  and  covering  every  thing  with 
soot.  To  the  rich,  who  have  for  the  most  part  country 
houses,  or  who  look  forward  to  having  them,  this  is  less  an 
evil  than  to  those  in  middling  or  poorer  circumstances,  who 
have  no  prospect  but  that  of  local  and  perpetual  labour,  and 
therefore  they  submit  to  it.  In  our  preceeding  article,  we  sug- 
gested a  mode  by  which  the  soot  might  be  deposited ;  but  on 
conversing  with  an  eminent  engineer  and  proprietor  of  exten- 
sive  engines  and  consequently  smoky  chimneys,  in  Liverpool, 
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he  assured  us  that  the  whole  of  the  smoke  might  be  consumed 
with  very  little  additional  trouble  or  expense,  were  the  pro- 
prietors of  engines  compelled  to  do  so.  We  are  perfectly 
satisfied,  from  his  information,  that  this  might  be  the  case ; 
and  that  it  only  remains  with  the  government  to  remedy  this 
evil,  whenever  they  think  proper. 

Liverpool  is  one  of  the  richest  corporations  in  Britain ;  and 
no  town  ever  had  a  better  situation  for  a  public  garden  or 
breathing  place,  which  might  at  the  same  time  have  con- 
tained horticultural,  botanical,  and  zoological  gardens,  ceme- 
teries, &c.  We  allude  to  the  rising  grounds  at  Everton.  A 
zone,  from  the  sea  on  one  side  to  the  Mersey  on  the  other, 
might  have  included  these,  and  formed  a  public  garden,  or 
rather  series  of  public  gardens  and  promenades,  with  distant 
prospects,  such  as  scarcely  any  other  situation  in  the  king- 
dom could  afford.  Something  of  this  sort,  we  are  informed, 
was  proposed  many  years  ago  by  the  late  Mr.  Roscoe,  but 
rejected,  and  the  ground  let  for  building.  As,  however, 
nothing  can  be  very  permanent  in  a  rapidly  increasing  com- 
mercial town  like  Liverpool,  we  hope,  when  it  is  subjected  to 
a  proper  representative  system  of  management,  the  improve- 
ment so  long  ago  suggested  may  yet  be  realised.  The  botanical 
and  horticultural  gardens  that  have  been  formed  by  sub- 
scription in  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  other 
towns,  for  the  benefit  of  the  subscribers,  would,  if  town 
governments  had  been  properly  organised,  have  been  formed 
by  them  for  the  good  of  all.  The  existence  of  these  gardens, 
of  subscription  libraries,  institutions,  and  museums,  &c.,  as 
the  property  of  a  few  individuals,  however  highly  creditable 
to  them,  is  a  standing  proof  of  the  imperfection  of  the  present 
town  system. 

Villages,  it  is  evident,  ought  to  be  subject  to  the  same 
system  of  government  as  towns ;  and  every  thing  proposed 
by  the  vestry  or  council  of  the  one,  as  of  the  other,  ought  to 
be  discussed  openly  and  made  public  by  the  press.  In  a  few 
cases,  where  villages  are  the  property,  or  are  under  the  con- 
trol, of  an  individual  who  happens  to  be  benevolent  and  en- 
lightened, we  see  what  can  be  made  of  them.  An  individual 
of  taste,  and  of  an  amiable  disposition,  who  happens  to  be 
placed  in  a  village,  may,  even  in  the  present  very  imperfect 
state  of  things,  do  much  in  the  way  of  ornamenting  and  im- 
proving it.  We  have  seen  a  fine  instance  of  this  in  the  vil- 
lage of  Bowness  on  Windermere.  Mrs.  Starkey,  who  has 
ornamented  her  own  house  and  ground,  situated  in  that 
village,  with  many  of  the  finest  plants  and  shrubs,  offers 
seeds  or  young  plants  freely  to  every  villager  who  will  plant 
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and  take  care  of  them.  Mr.  Starkey  has  purchased  some 
ground  and  widened  the  village  street  where  it  was  narrow, 
devoting  a  marginal  space  to  evergreens  and  flowers,  unpro- 
tected by  any  fence.  Mrs.  Starkey  has  also  planted  and 
carefully  trained  laurels,  box,  and  holly,  against  the  church- 
yard wall.  In  other  situations,  where  laurels  would  not 
grow,  she  has  planted  ivy ;  some  chimney  tops  she  has  ornap- 
mented  with  creepers,  and  others  she  has  rendered  more 
picturesque  by  architectural  additions.  Mrs.  Starkey's  own 
house,  which  is  entered  directly  from  the  village  street,  is  orna- 
mented by  a  veranda  which  extends  its  whole  length.  In- 
dependently of  woody  climbers  of  the  finest  sorts,  which 
remain  on  this  veranda  all  the  year,  pelargoniums,  georginas, 
maurandias,  lophospermums,  and  other  similar  plants,  are 
planted  at  the  base  of  the  trellised  supports,  and  flower  there 
during  the  summer,  open  not  only  to  the  gaze,  but  to  the 
touch,  of  every  passenger.  At  the  opposite  side  of  the 
street  is  another  piece  of  trellis-work,  as  the  fence  to  a  flower 
garden :  this  trellis,  when  we  saw  it,  was  partially  covered 
with  purple  and  white  clematis,  sweet  peas,  nasturtium, 
calampelis,  pelargoniums,  and  georginas.  These  hung  over 
into  the  street  in  profusion ;  and  the  gardener  assured  us  that 
no  person,  not  even  a  child,  ever  touched  a  flower  or  a  leaf. 
Mr.  Starkey  (a  Manchester  manufacturer)  had  not  yet  ar- 
rived there  for  the  season,  and  the  house  was  in  consequence 
shut  up ;  but  of  this  circumstance  the  villagers  took  no  ad- 
vantage. In  the  gardens  of  this  village,  and  in  part  also 
in  those  of  Ambleside  and  Grasmere,  may  be  seen  many  of 
the  new  potentillas,  geums,  lupines,  clarkia,  &c. ;  and  against 
the  walls,  kerria,  Cyd6nia  japonica,  China  roses  of  different 
sorts,  clematis,  and  other  climbers  are  not  uncommon.  The 
village  of  Bowness  affords  a  proof  that,  when  the  public  are 
treated  with  confidence,  they  will  act  well  in  return ;  and 
that,  notwithstanding  what  has  been  said  of  the  rudeness 
of  John  Bull,  he  will,  when  treated  like  the  French  and 
Germans,  become  as  considerate  and  polite  as  they  are.  It 
is  true,  the  working  inhabitants  of  London  and  of  manufac- 
turing towns  cannot  be  expected  all  at  once  to  pay  the  same 
respect  to  flowers  as  the  inhabitants  of  Bowness ;  but  time 
will  remedy  this  evil. 

The  village  of  Slyne,  near  Lancaster,  is  now  under  a 
course  of  amelioration  and  decoration  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Greene  Bradley ;  and  will,  we  trust,  soon  admit  of  compari- 
son with  Bowness.  The  first  step  in  improving  a  village  is 
to  render  the  houses  commodious,  and  perfectly  warm  and 
comfortable;  and  the  next,  to  increase  the  gardens  attached 
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to  them  to  a  profitable  size :  both  these  objects  Mr.  Greene 
Bradley  has  already  nearly  effected. 

Labourers*  Cottages^  m  which  there  was  very  little  improve- 
ment from  London  to  Warwick,  assumed  a  somewhat  more 
comfortable  aspect  about  Birmingham,  and  thence  to  Man- 
chester. There  are  still,  however,  a  great  many  of  the  in- 
ferior cottages  of  1805  between  Ormskirk  and  the  lakes* 
There,  in  the  villages  at  least,  they  are  more  picturesque  in 
appearance,  and  some  of  the  chimney  tops  would  form  as  fine 
studies  for  a  cottage  architect,  as  the  rocks,  ground,  natural 
wood,  and  waters  do  for  a  young  landscape-gardener.  Be- 
tween Penrith  and  Dumfries,  the  cottages  are  more  im- 
proved than  they  have  been  on  any  part  of  our  journey. 
We  are  informed  that  these  cottages  have  been  chiefly  built 
by  labourers  and  working  tradesmen,  for  their  own  occupa- 
tion. They  are  of  squared  stone,  with  facings  to  the  doors 
and  windows ;  the  floor  is  raised  two  or  three  steps ;  they 
contain  two  rooms  and  a  large  light  closet,  with  a  garret  for 
lumber,  and  a  lean-to  kitchen  for  washing,  &c.  The  garden 
is  behind,  and  a  peat  stack  (peat  being  the  usual  fuel)  is 
generally  placed  against  the  end  of  the  house.  ITie  roof  ig 
covered  with  slates ;  and  the  windows  are  generally  composed 
of  two  sashes,  one  of  which,  at  least,  is  hung. 

T/ie  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Classes  may  be  considered 
perhaps  as  somewhat  better  north  of  Liverpool,  than  be- 
tween London  and  Banbury ;  partly  from  their  being  of  a  more 
frugal  disposition  and  more  intelligent,  and  partly  also  from 
their  resources,  in  the  manufactures  of  Preston  and  Carlisle, 
and  their  employment  as  sailors  at  the  seaports.  This  dis- 
trict seems  less  a  sporting  country  than  those  farther  south 
or  farther  north;  and  there  are,  in  consequence,  fewer  per- 
sons demoralised  by  imprisonment  for  poaching.  Nothing 
in  the  whole  course  of  our  journey  has  filled  us  with  more 
profound  grief  and  indignation,  than  the  sight  of  so  many 
young  persons  confined  in  the  jails  for  poaching,  commencing 
with  the  jail  of  Aylesbury.  We  wish  the  supporters  of  the 
game  laws  could  but  see,  as  we  have  done,  the  evil  they 
occasion.  The  time  will  come,  however,  and  that  we  trust 
speedily,  when  the  past  existence  of  such  laws  will  be  viewed 
with  astonishment  and  horror. 

Large  Public  Cemeteries^  unconnected  with  churches,  have 
been  formed  at  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  and  ought  to  be 
formed  on  some  general  system  by  every  town  and  village 
throughout  the  country.  That  at  Manchester  and  one  of 
those  at  Liverpool  are  the  property  of  companies ;  but  the 
largest  one  at  Liverpool  has  been  formed  by  the  town  cor- 
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poration.     This  is  so  far  good,  because  it  is  in  the  spirit  of 
what  the  government  of  a  town  ought  to  do.     The  cemetery 
is  formed  in  the  bottom  and  sides  ofan  immense  stone  quarry ; 
and  besides  its  uses  as  a  cemetery,  forms  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  public  walks  of  the  town.     We  have  only  to  regret 
that  it  has  been  laid  out  and  planted,  and  that  it  is  also  kept 
up,  in  a  very  commonplace  manner,  owing,  as  we  were  in- 
formed,  to  the  want  of  funds.      The  situation  is  certainly 
singularly  grand,  and  particularly  fitted  for  the  purpose  of 
a  cemetery;    having  steep  rocky  sides,  admirably  adapted 
for  tiers  of  vaults  (if  that  antiquated  mode  of  burial  should 
be  persisted  in  for  another  generation),  and  a  level  area  of 
considerable  depth  of  earth  for  ordinary  burial.     Our  objec- 
tions to  the  laying  out  of  this  cemetery  are,  that  the  dry 
clumps  in  the  level  area  do  not  form  a  whole  with  the  parts 
around  them,  being  conspicuously  liable  to  the  faults  men- 
tioned as  common  to  flower-gardens,  (p.  401.  figs.  72.  and  73.) 
We  should  also  have  preferred  more  ascending  and  descend- 
ing walks  in  the  planted  banks ;  and  we  think  these  banks 
should  have  comprised    in  them    all  the  hardy  trees    and 
shrubs  which  do  not  require  peat  earth.  Along  the  margin  of 
the  walks,  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  banks,  we  would  have 
placed  all  the  hardy  herbaceous  plants  which  do  not  require 
peat  earth.     All  the  peat  earth  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  we 
would  have  planted  in  clumps  of  peat  earth  in  the  open  area; 
and  we  would  have  named  one  plant  of  each  species  con- 
spicuously, so  that  every  passer  by  might  read  it.     In  regard 
to  keeping,  we  would  have  had  the  gravel  walks  and  the 
lawn  as  .  smooth   and    as  closely  shaven    as  those  of  any 
gentleman's  pleasure-ground.     The  corporation  of  Liverpool 
is  said  to  have  an  income  of  upwards  of  150,000/.  a  year; 
and  it  does  appear  surprising  to  us,  that,  with  such  means, 
and  having  already  expended  so  much,  they  should  not  have 
been  able  to  finish  this  cemetery  as  it  ought  to  be  finished, 
and  to  keep  it  up  in  proper  style. 

We  shall  hereafter  have  something  to  say  of  churchyards, 
and  of  the  tyranny  of  some  proprietors  in  levelling  the  graves 
and  eveii  burying  the  tombstones  of  the  poor;  but  shall 
only,  at  present,  notice  the  churchyard  at  St.  Michael's,  at 
Dumfries,  as  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  in  Britain,  on 
account  of  the  immber  and  good  taste  of  its  tombstones. 
The  appearance  of  these  at  a  distance  is  singularly  grand  and 
picturesque.  Erecting  tombstones  here  is  quite  a  mania 
among  tne  middle  classes,  which  has  been  brought  about 
chiefly  by  the  cheap  and  easily  wrought  red  freestone,  and 
the  talents  of  the  late  mason  and  sculptor  Mr.  Alexander 
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Crombie.  The  cheapness  of  these  tombstones, '  compared 
to  the  price  of  similar  erections 
about  London,  is  so  low,  that  we 
are  persuaded  they  might  form  a 
profitable  article  of  commerce  for 
the  proposed  metropolitan  ceme- 
tery. To  enable  those  concerned 
to  judge  how  far  this  may  be  the 
case,  we  give,  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Walter  Newall,  f^q., 
architect,  Dumfries,  figures  from 
the  designs  of  two  monuments, 
not  long  since  erected  at  the  heads 
of  the  graves  of  two  nurserymen, 
Messrs.  Hood,  father  and  son; 
that  of  the  father  {Jig.  91.)  cost 
38^,  and  that  of  the  son  William 
{Jg.  92.)  25/.  The  carriage  to 
London,  by  Whitehaven,  we  are 
informed,  would  not  amount  to  BU 

for  each  of  these  monuments. 

Lancasieriartt  National,  atid  Infant  Schools  were  scarcely 

known   when   we    in    1805 

passed  through  the  tract  of 

country  which  has  engaged 

our  attention  during  the  last 

three  months.      There  are 

now  some  of  each  of  thethree 

classes  in  most  of  the  large 

towns ;  and  Lancasterian  or 

National  schools  in  a  number 

of  villages.     Infant  schools, 

which  are  the  most  valuable 

of  all,  are  not  yet  fully  un- 
derstood, and  we  have  seen 

but    comparatively    few    of 

them.     However,  the  good 

that  must  already  have  been 

done   by    the    Lancasterian 

schools  is  unquestionably  im- 
mense;   and  it  gives  some    '— 

foretaste  of  what  will  be  the 

consequence   of  an  efficient        >"> 

Eastern  of  national  education 

when  it  shall  once  be  established. 
Vol.  VIL  —  No.  S4.        M  m 
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Ittchanici  Institutions  are  also  quite  new  since  1 805,  thongli 
they  are  now  to  be  found  in  most  of  the  large  towns.  Tne 
powerful  impulse  which  established  them  seems  in  some  places 
to  have  subsided ;  and  in  Birmingham  and  in  one  or  two 
other  towns  they  are  said  to  be  railing  off.  An  intelligent 
lecturer  on  this  subject,  in  the  Birmingham  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tution, Mr.  W.  Pare,  has  endeavoured  to  prove  that  this 
fidling  off  is  owing  to  a  fundamental  error  in  the  principles  on 
which  they  have  been  established.  The  promoters  of  these  In- 
stitutions, he  says,  *^  have  virtually  excluded  the  more  amus- 
ing and  attractive  branches  of  human  knowledge,  by  aim- 
ing to  render  them  too  exclusively  and  immediately  useful.'^ 
Instead  of  imparting  only  such  information  as  was  connected 
with  the  daily  avocations  of  the  working  classes,  Mr.  Pare 
would  endeavour  at  the  same  time  to  excite  in  them  a  love  of 
knowledge  generally,  and  the  spread  of  moral  refinement. 
He  would  endeavour  to  ^<  awaken  the  powers  of  general 
reflecticm,  and  to  purify  and  heighten 'the  moral  sensibili- 
ties ; "  to  effect,  in  short,  that  final  object  of  all  education, 
**  the  improvement  of  the  moral  character  and  habits,  and 
the  difiusion  of  happiness."  *  Nothing  is  more  conducive  td 
the  happiness  of  the  individual  (the  means  of  comfortable 
existence  being  first  provided  for)  than  the  cultivation  of  th^ 
heart  and  of  the  affections.  To  teach  man  how  to  pursue 
this  kind  of  cultivation  is  one  of  the  most  important,  diough 
almost  wholly  neglected,  branches  of  education. 

Cooperative  Societies  are  of  still  inore  recent  origin  diaii 
Mechanics'  Institutions.  Their  object  has  beai  stated  more 
than  cNQce  in  this  Magazine.  They  are  decidedly  cm  the 
increase  in  all  the  large  towns,  and  the  most  important  conse- 
quences are  expected  to  result  from  them,  by  those  political 
economists  who  seem  to  have  paid  much  attention  to  the 
subject.  One  thing  is  clear,  that  to  be  a  good  cboperatcnr  it 
is  necessary  in  the  first  place  to  be  an  intelligent  and  moral 
man.  The  proceedings  and  prospects  of  cooperative  societies 
will  be  found  recorded  in  the  Voice  of  the  People^  Midland 
Bepresentative^  Chester  Courant,  and  Carlisle  Journal,'  news- 
papers which,  in  point  of  sound  pcditical  intelligence,  are  of 
the  first  order. 

Inns  ^and  Publtc^hmtses  ought  not  to  escape  observation  in  a 
tour  'to  mark  the  progress  of  rural  and  domestic  improve- 
ment. The  latter,  as  far  as  we  have  observed  them,  appeat 
to  have  greatly  improved,  but  by  no  means  the  former.  By 
turning  to  our  letter  from  Munich  (Vol.  IV.  p.  4970»  ^^  ^>^ 

*  The  Midland  Reprcseatatiye^  July  9.  1831. 
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porCant  article  will  be  found  stated  as  wanting  to  the  inns  of 
Bavaria ;  we  were  a  good  deal  surprised  to  find  a  deflciencj^ 
or  imperfect  forms,  of  this  article  in  many  of  both  the  first 
and  seccmd  rate  inns.  We  have  elsewhere  (Vol.  V.  p.  6^5.) 
recommended  Downes,  and  we  again  do  so,  both  for  private 
and  public  houses  of  every  description.  The  best  provisions^ 
the  most  civil  treatment,  and  the  most  moderate  charges,  we 
have  invariably  now,  as  before,  found  at  the  commercial  inns, 
though  they  are  most  deficient  in  the  above  respect  One  rea- 
son why  second-rate  inns  do  not  contain  a  superior  description 
of  accommodation  is,  that  they  are  seldom  frequented  by  fami<» 
lies ;  but  as  families  become  poorer,  the  charges  of  the  first-i 
rate  inns  will  be  lowered,  or  the  accommodations  of  the  second-^ 
rate  inns  improved.  For  public-houses  we  look  forward  to 
very  great  improvement  in  every  description  of  accommodation^ 
in  consequence  of  the  numerous  persons  firequenting  them  im« 
proving  in  worldly  circumstances,  and  becoming  more  moral 
and  intellectuaL  We  have  elsewhere  (Vols.  V.  and  VI.)  men* 
tioned  that  almost  every  public-house  in  Wurtemberg  and 
other  countries  in  the  south  of  Germany  has  a  music*roonv 
with  a  piano,  and  takes  in  several  newspapers.  We  do  not 
despair  of  seeing  something  similar  adopted  in  this  country. 
What  is  most  wanted,  both  for  public-houses  and  inns,  is  a 
large  garden  for  each,  to  be  cultivated  by  a  professed  gar-i 
dener.  This  would  add  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  fi*e- 
qn^iters  of  such  houses,  both  as  it  would  afford  a  place  of 
recreation  in  summer,  and  would  supply,  at  all  seasons,  supe^' 
rior  vegetables  and  fruit.  The  dissemination  of  improved 
vegetalnes  and  fruits  among  the  poorer  classes  would  thus  be 
greatly  promoted ;  and  we  would  therefore  recommend  to  all 
builders  of  public*houses  to  join  to  them  a  large  garden,  and 
to  recommend  the  employment  of  a  professed  gardener,  and 
the  sale  of  part  of  the  produce. 

^  Vnendased  Tracts  of  Country  Vftve  common,  in  1805,  in  the 
route  through  which  we  have  passed;  we  may  give,  as  instances, 
the  commons  of  Harrow  Weald,  Rickmansworth,  Bucking- 
ham, Cheadle,  and  Buxton ;  Delamere  Forest,  near  Chester ; 
iMlewood  Forest,  between  Penrith  and  Carlisle ;  and  a  con- 
si^rable  tract  of  country  between  Annan  and  Dumfries.  All 
these  are  now  enclosed,  and  some  <^  them  covered  with  rich 
crops  of  grain  and  thriving  plantations ;  the  very  poorest 
surfaces,  such  as  those  of  Buxton  Heath,  and  Delamere 
Forest,  are  now  covered  with  pasture,  enclosed  by  stone  walls, 
or  planted  with  trees.  We  do  not  recollect  to  have  seen  a 
single  open  common  between  London  and  Dumfries.  The 
recently  enclosed  districts  are  easily  recognised  by  the  right 
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lines  and  right  angles  of  the  fields,  and  the  superior  condi-* 
tion  of  the  fences,  buildings,  and  roads.  Most  old  enclosures 
seem  to  have  been  more  the  result  of  accident  than  of  design; 
and  their  crooked  hedges  and  roads,  and  the  irregularity  of 
their  farm-houses  and  cottages,  bear  the  same  confused  charac* 
ter,  and  will  probably  long  continue  to  do  so ;  for  it  is  much 
easier  to  lay  out  a  new  country  than  to  mend  an  old  one. 

Agriculture^  we  observed  in  our  last,  began  to  assume  a 
somewhat  better  appearance  about  Manchester.  The  culture 
of  the  potato  there,  and  throughout  Lancashire,  is  carried  ta 
a  degree  of  perfection  nearly  equal  to  that  of  East  Lothian* 
In  some  places  two  rows  are  grown  together,  at  the  distance 
of  14?  in.,  and  the  space  between  is  33  in.,  in  Mr.  Curwen's- 
manner ;  in  others,  and  for  the  greater  part,  they  are  grown 
in  single  rows,  at  the  distance  of  27  in. :  the  advantage  of  the 
former  mode  is,  that  coarser  implements  and  deeper  stirring 
inay  be  used  in  the  intervals.  In  the  north  of  Lancashire^ 
and  in  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  turnips  are  grown  on 
raised  ridgelets,  as  in  the  Berwickshire  system ;  and  this  crop» 
and  that  of  potatoes,  seem  to  be  employed,  in  most  places  in 
those  counties,  and  in  Dumfriesshire,  as  a  substitute  for  naked 
&llow.  Iron  swing  ploughs,  drawn  by  two  horses,  are  in  gene- 
ral use  throughout  the  same  tract ;  but  in  only  one  place,  the 
Rig  of  Gretna,  did  we  meet  with  a  cultivator  of  an  improved 
construction.  Here  we  saw  one  founded  on  Kirkwood's,  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Carruthers,  considerably  improved 
by  him,  which,  he  assured  us,  did  with  four  horses  the 
work  of  four  ploughs,  and  in  a  much  more  efficient  man- 
ner, because,  at  the  same  time,  it  did  the  work  of  harrowE 
and  couch  rakes.  Since  he  began  to  use  this  implement,  he 
never  ploughs  for  his  green  crops  or  fallows  above  twice; 
once  in  breaking  up  from  stubble,  and  once  in  giving  the 
seed  furrow,  or  making  up  the  drills  for  receiving  the  manure 
for  potatoes  or  turnips.  An  extensive  arable  farmer,  with 
this  description  of  implement,  can  dispense  with  three  fourths 
of  the  usual  number  of  ploughs  and  ploughmen  that  are 
requisite  when  ploughs  only  are  used. 

Single-horse  carts  come  into  use  about  Manchester^  but 
among  the  farmers  generally  with  wooden  axles,  and  with  the 
tiers  of  the  wheels  in  segments.  From  Liverpool  northwards^ 
to  Lancaster,  a  smaller  cart  and  lighter  wheels  are  used ; 
and  from  Carlisle  to  Dumfries  the  one-horse  cart,  with  iron 
axles,  and  the  tire  of  one  ring.  Throughout  the  northera 
parts  of  Lancashire,  and  in  Dumfriesshire,  a  small  hardy 
breed  of  horses  is  used,  and  short-horned  English  cattle  and 
Scotch  Galloways  are  common. 
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;  The  culture  of  moss  lands  has  proceeded  but  slowly  in  Lan* 
cashire  during  the  last  twenty-six  years.  Adjoining  the  por- 
tion cultivated  by  the  late  venerated  Mr.  Roscoe,  as  described 
in  our  Encyc,  of  Agr.^  2d  edit.  p.  747.,  an  extensive  tract  has 
lately  been  undertaken  by  Mr.  Reid,  whose  success  has  been 
most  complete.  Mr.  Reid  proceeds  on  the  principle,  that 
manure,  water,  and  any  description  of  earthy  matter,  not  dele- 
terious to  vegetables,  will  produce  a  crop  of  herbaceous 
plants.  He  has  accordingly  drained,  levelled,  and  cut  into 
small  pieces,  about  200  acres  of  the  mossy  surface ;  coated  it 
with  marly  clay,  at  the  rate  of  150  cubic  yards  or  tons  per 
acre ;  and  given  it,  what  would  be  called  by  farmers,  a  good 
coating  of  putrescent  manure.  After  this  treatment  in  1 829, 
he  planted,  in  the  beginning  of  1830,  potatoes,  which  paid 
25/.  per  acre,  or  more  than  all  the  expenses  incurred.  After 
the  potatoes  he  has  an  excellent  crop  of  wheat,  now  on  the 
ground,  and  estimated  at  from  three  to  four  quarters  per  acre. 
On  a  piece  of  50  acres,  so  treated  in  1830,  wheat  was  sown 
as  a  first  crop,  and  now  appears  as  if  it  would  produce  at 
least  five  quarters  per  acre.  Clover  and  Stickney's  rye-grass 
succeed  admirably.  It  is  but  doing  justice  to  Mr.  Reid,  to 
state  that  he  has  conducted  all  his  operations  at  once  in  the 
most  scientific  and  the  most  economical  manner ;  if  encouraged 
to  proceed,  he  will  soon  cover  the  whole  moss  with  verdure, 
which  alone  will  be  an  inestimable  advantage  to  the  public  5 
but  we  shall  never  consider  Chat  Moss,  or  any  similar  collec- 
tion of  peat,  permanently  and  securely  subjected  to  man,  till 
it  is  so  drained  by  deep  cuts  in  judicious  situations,  and  by 
time,  that  the  20  or  30  ft.  of  spongy  moss,  on  the  surface  of 
which  Mr.  Reid  now  operates,  shall  be  consolidated  to  2  op 
3  ft.  Our  reason  is,  that  the  earthy  matter  applied,  being  of 
a  different  specific  gravity  from  the  moss,  will  gradually  sink 
down  into  i^  till  it  reaches  the  bottom.  We  know  that  lime 
on  the  surface  of  grass  lands  on  sandy  soil  will  sink  into  the 
soil,  and  after  a  few  years,  say  seven  or  ten,  be .  found  in  a 
regular  stratum,  a  few  inches  below  the  surface.  It  will  con- 
tinue to  sink  till  it  meets  with  earthy  matter  of  its  own  spe- 
cific gravity.  Mr.  Reid  has  promised  us  an  accurate  account 
of  his  operations,  which  we  shall  give  in  a  future  Number, 
with  the  details  of  our  tour ;  in  the  mean  time  it  may  be  use- 
ful to  observe  that  he  proceeds  on  the  general  principles 
laid  down  by  Steele,  in  his  Essay  on  Peat  Moss^  which  excel- 
lent work  may  be  considered  as  Mr.  Reid's  text-book. 

We  could  have  wished  to  see  the  mosses  in  the  north  of 
Lancashire,  between  Lancaster  and  Ulverston,  and  the  Solway 
Moss  and  others  between  Longtown  and  Dumfrie^^  covered 
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with  verdure ;  but  we  were  informed  that  the  two  large  pro- 
prietors to  whom  Solway  Moss  belongs,  not  living  in  tb^ 
country,  take  very  little  interest  in  it  or  the  surrounding 
lands,  farther  than  receiving  such  rents  as  they  inay  get.  In 
this  case,  as  in  many  others,  agricultural  and  general  improve^ 
ment  will  remain  at  a  stand,  till  some  circumstance  shall 
compel  the  division  and  sale  of  estates  now  much  too  large. 
One  of  the  greatest  stimuli  that  could  be  given  to  agricultural 
and  general  improvement  would  be  the  removal  of  the  law  of 
^itau,  and  the  imposition  of  such  a  tax  on  landed  and  funded 
property,  for  the  purpose  of  gradually  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  as  would  compel  non-re^dents,  and  those  who  had  their 
estates  deeply  mortgaged,  to  bring  a  portion  of  them  to  market. 
We  find  this  opinion  very  generally  expressed  by  the  middle 
and  poorer  classes  throughout  the  country,  and  more  especially 
in  the  large  towns.  The  result  would  be  of  the  greatest  s^* 
vice  both  to  commercial  and  serving  gardeners,  because  the 
consequent  building  and  planting  of  farm-houses  and  villas 
would  occasion  a  great  demand  for  nursery  articles,  now  a 
drug  in  most  nurseries,  and  supply  places  for  many  indigent 
gardeners. 

The  art  of  making  hay  does  not  seem  to  be  understood  in 
the  north  of  Lancashire  or  in  Dumfriesshire  any  more  now| 
than  it  was  in  most  parts  of  Scotland  twentynsix  years  aga 
The  hay  is  put  into  cocks,  which  are  left  in  die  field  till  the 
outside,  by  alternate  rain  or  dew,  and  sunshine,  is  burned  to 
a;dusty  woody  matter,  and  the  interior  is  rendered  too  dry  to 
undergo  the  proper  degree  of  fermentation  when  put  in  the 
]ripk.  Indeed,  in  Scotland  the  fermentation  of  hay  in  the  rick 
did  not  use  to  be  considered  necessary,  any  more  than  the 
fermentation  of  the  liquid  food  of  pigs  before  giving  it  to  theQi> 
or  of  liquid  manure  before  applying  it  to  the  soil.  Xet,  though 
the  Middlesex  very  superior  mode  of  making  hay  does  not 
appear  to  be  yet  prevalent  in  the  north,  we  observed  the  bad 
Middlesex  practice  of  dunging  the  meadows  and  grass  lands 
with  rotten  stable  dung,  and  composts  of  dung  and  limei 
adopted  in  the  park  at  Lowther  Castle,  and  at  several  places 
near  Lancaster.  Mr.  Ogilvie,  an  extensive  Scotch  farmer  at 
Mere,  near  Knutsfbrd,  manures  his  grass  land  only  with  liquid 
manure,  fermented  in  tanks  in  the  Dutch  manner,  b^ore 
being  carted  out;  and  this  we  consider  to  be  by  far  die  best, 
because  by  &r  the  most  economical,  mode  of  manuring  grass 
lands.  The  practice  of  forming  compost  heaps,  by  mixing 
quicklime  with  putrescent  manure,  or  even  with  soil  con- 
taining much  vegetable  matter,  is  contrary  to  all  science,  as 
was  long  ago  slu)wn  by  Lord  Meadowbank.    The  lime  m 
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rmdered  much  less  fit  lor  acting  on  the  soil  of  the  field,  than 
k  wa$i  when  newly  taken  from  the  kiln ;  and  the  carbon  of  the 
4«iaig9  or  organised  matter  in  the  heap,  is  rendered  insoluble 
in  water,  and  consequently  unfit  for  being  taken  up  by  the 
rools  of  plants.  A  reading  farmer  who  forms  such  composts, 
has  read  to  very  little  purpose. 

Hie  best  tract  <^  cultiyated  arable  lands  appeared  to  us  to 
lie  between  Penrith  and  Longtown,  and  the  worst  between 
Chester  and  the  Mersey.  In  die  latter  tract  were  many  fields 
with  crooked  ridges,  and  many  pastures  overgrown  with 
rushes:  and  the  hedges  and  roadsides  were  covered  with 
large  thistles  and  other  rampant  weeds.  Some  fields  between 
Liverpool  and  Preston,  were  nearly  as  bad;  and,  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  state  of  intelligence  among  the  farmers  there, 
we  may  add,  that  a  landlord  told  us  that  he  had  repeatedly 
r^nonstrated  with  his  tenants  as  to  the  rushes,  but  they, 
replied,  that  the  cows  preferred  rushy  fields ;  and  refiised  to^ 
eradicate  them.  In  but  few  parts  have  we  found  the  corn 
crops  sufficiently  clear  of  weeds,  and  certainly  not  so  much  sa 
in  Cheshire  and  Lancashire  as  they  generally  are  about  Lon- 
don, in  the  Lothians,  and  in  Northumberland.  The  charlock 
and  wild  radish  are  almost  every  where  much  more  abundant 
than  we  expected  to  find  them,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  get 
rid  of  the  quantity  of  seeds  of  these  weeds  ^diich  must  be 
already  in  the  soil,  otherwise  than  by  a  long  course  of  drill 
cultiure  both  for  root  and  herbage  and  for  com  crops.  It 
was  many  years  ago  suggested  in  the  Edinburgh  Farmer's 
Magazine^  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  parishes  to  take 
cognisance  of  the  weeds  that  grow  on  the  sides  of  the  public 
roads,  and  to  eradicate  them  at  the  common  expense.  If 
parish,  county,  and  national  roads  were  subjected  to  the 
system  of  management  which  we  have  suggested  (p.  522.),  the 
superintendence  of  the  sides  of  these  roads,  together  with  the 
fences  and  the  trees,  would  be  included  in  the  system.  This 
is  the  case  in  several  states  on  the  Continent ;  and  in  FlaU'^ 
ders,  in  particular,  the  authorities  order  not  only  the  weeds 
by  the  roadsides  and  on  public  lands  to  be  cut  down,  but 
also  the  leaves  of  the  trees  which  are  infested  by  caterpillars. 
to  be  cut  offj  by  the  process  known  there  by  the  French  term 
echeniller.  If  individuals  neglect  to  do  these  duties  at  the 
proper  seasons,  the  parishes  do  them,  and  charge  the  indi- 
viduals with  the  expense ;  and  if  the  parishes  neglect  them, 
the  districts  do  it,  and  charge  the  parishes.  It  is  clear,  at  all 
events,  that  it  would  be  for  the  general  good  in  Britain  to 
prevent  all  troublesome  weeds  from  running  to  seed,  especially 
such  as  thistles,  docks,  ragwort,  cow  parsnep,  hemlock,  &c. 
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At  present,  in  many  places,  however  disposed  a  farmer  mig^ 
be  to  keep  his  lands  clear,  the  dissemination  of  the  roadside 
thistles,  by  their  downy  seeds,  renders  it  impossible  for  him 
to  do  so. 

Planting  was  almost  every  where  carrying  on  with  great 
activity  in  1805,  and  the  beneficial  change  which  it  has  pro- 
duced on  the  face  of  the  country  is  generally  conspicuous. 
Immense  tracts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Cheadle,  then  pro- 
ducing only  brown  heath  and  peat,  are  now  covered  with 
vigorous  growing  plantations  of  pines,  larches,  birches,  oaks, 
and  other  valuable  trees.  Great  part  of  the  waste  land  known 
by  the  name  of  Delamere  Forest  is  planted  with  oaks  among 
wild  pines,  as  nurses,  and  both  are  thriving  exceedingly ;  the 
pines  being  gradually  cut  in,  or  thinned  out,  to  give  room  to 
the  oaks.  As  far  as  we  saw  this  government  plantation,  it 
appeared  to  be  exceedingly  well  managed;  though  we  think 
the  idea  of  government  growing  its  own  naval  timber,  or  any 
part  of  it,  quite  unsuitable  to  the  present  age,  and  more  cal- 
culated to  form  a  nucleus  for  government  jobs,  places,  and 
pensions,  than  to  answer  any  useful  purpose.  But  the  most 
surprising  effects  of  plantations  made  within  the  last  twenty- 
six  years,  have  been  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lakes.  We  walked  or  rode  through  the  lake  district  in  1 805, 
and,  having  not  long  before  visited  Loch  Lomond,  we  were 
struck  with  the  nakedness  of  the  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland hill  sides ;  we  were  not  less  so  this  season  at  their 
elothed  appearance,  when  we  entered  the  Valley  of  Winder* 
mere  by  Newby  Bridge.  This  charming  effect  was  continued 
the  whole  of  the  way  to  Grasmere,  and,  though  suspended 
for  a  short  distance,  reappeared  again  at  Keswick.  Near 
this  town,  when  we  first  visited  it  in  1805,  the  sides  of  a 
considerable  mountain  adjoining  Skiddaw  had  just  begmi 
to  be  enclosed,  preparatory  to  planting.  These  sides  are  now 
clothed  with  a  magnificent  mantle  of  plantation.  A  conical 
hill,  between  Keswick  and  Penrith,  is  entirely  planted  from 
the  base  to  the  summit,  and  will,  in  a  few  years,  form  a  noble 
ornament  to  the  country  for  many  miles  round.  The  exten* 
sive  ridge  of  land  on  which  Penrith  Beacon  stands,  forming 
a  striking  feature  in  the  view  from  Brougham  Hall,  &c.,  is. 
also  planted  over  its  whole  surface;  and  the  Beacon  now 
appears  like  an  ornamental  building  in  the  woods  of  a  park. 

There  is  still  a  great  deal  to  plant  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
hills  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland;  and  the  excellent 
effect  of  what  has  been  already  done  ought  to  encourage  the 
proprietors  to  proceed  with  confidence.  Difficulties,  we  under- 
stand, occur  in  many  places,  from  the  upper  parts  of  the  hilU 
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bdng  common  land  belonging  to  the  villages ;  and  it  appeara 
to  us  that  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  for  the  villagers, 
to  exchange  their  right  to  the  hill  tops  for  an  equivalent  on 
the  lower  part  of  the  hill  sides. 

With  a  few  exceptions,  we  cannot  say  much  in  favour  of 
the  management  of  plantations.  The  effects  of  the  old  evil 
of  neglecting  to  thin  are  almost  every  where  conspicuous.  In 
some  parts  of  the  lake  plantations,  as,  for  instance,  in  Profes- 
sor Wilson's,  the  trees  are  so  thick  as  to  be  suffocating,  one 
another.  The  same  may  be  said  of  many  other  plantations, 
the  fear  of  cutting  down  trees  being  a  positive  disease  with 
most  country  gentlemen ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  as  to  make  it 
one  of  the  first  points  of  imitation  in  which  retired  tradesmen 
ape  the  aristocracy. 

As  instances  of  excellent  management,  we  may  refer  to  the 
plantations  of  Heath  House,  planted  and  managed  by  our 
correspondent  Agronome,  so  as  at  once  to  produce  shelter, 
ornament,  and  profit.  At  Lathom  House  there  are  very  exten-r 
sive  woods,  most  scientifically  and  profitably  managed  for 
Lord  Skelmersdale  by  Mr.  Lawton,  from  whom  we  hope  to 
receive  a  general  outline  of  his  system.  Ten  or  twelve  acres 
are  here  planted  every  year  on  properly  prepared  soil,  which 
is  kept  clear  by  hoeing  (never  by  digging),  for  three  or  four 
years  afterwards ;  and  thinning  and  pruning  are  commenced 
as  soon  as  requisite,  and  carried  on  regularly.  Between  two 
and  three  thousand  pounds'  worth  of  timber  is  sold  from  this 
estate  every  year.  We  believe  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's  and 
the  Earl  of  Grosvenor's  plantations  are  also  very  well  managed; 
but,  as  we  expect  some  account  of  these  from  our  correspond- 
ent Mr.  Murphy,  we  leave  the  subject  for  the  present.  With 
Mr.  Murphy  we  entirely  agree  in  this,  that,  where  thinning 
and  pruning  have  been  neglected,  or  pursued  on  some  impro* 
per  system,  it  is,  in  almost  every  case,  the  fault  of  the  pro- 
prietor, and  not  of  the  gardener  or  forester. 

The  State  of  Gardening  north  of  Manchester  does  not, 
on  the  whole,  fall  off  till  we  arrive  at  Lancaster;  but, 
from  that  place  to  Dumfries,  it  certainly  seems  to  us  not 
to  be  so  much  encouraged  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
country  which  we  have  passed  through.  Round  Liverpool 
there  are  a  great  many  gardens  and  country  seats,  but 
fewer  scientific  gardeners  than  we  expected  to  find ;  a  false 
notion  of  economy  inducing  many  of  the  proprietors  of  villa 
residences  to  employ  what,  about  London,  are  called  gar- 
dener's labourers.  We  found  very  few  of  these  villa  resi- 
dences in  any  thing  like  tolerable  order.  There  are,  of  course, 
several  exceptions ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  state  that  these 
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are  in  favour  of  reading  gardenerSf  rendered  oomfbrtaUe  hf 
adequate  wages  and  sufficiently  good  dwellings.    Grapes  are 
grown  as  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  as  tbejr 
are  any  where  else  in  England;  perhf^s  better;  probably 
from  the  greater  difficulties  which  the  growers  have  to  con- 
tend with.     The  father  of  Liverpool  grape-growers  is  Mr« 
Cunningham  of  the  Liverpool   Nursery,   who  has  been  a 
grape-grower  in  Lancashire  for  nearly  half  a  century.     We 
have  never  seen  finer  grapes  exhibited  at  the  London  Horti- 
cultural Society's  meetings,  than  we  saw  at  Smedley  Hall, 
and  other  places  round  Manchester,  and  at  Mr.  Roskell's, 
and  other  places  round  Liverpool.     The  first  floral  and  hor- 
ticultural society  in  Lancashire  was  established  at  Preston^ 
though  it  has  lately  fallen  off*  from  want  of  encouragement. 
We  were  surprised  to  find  so  few  villas  in  the  suburbs  of 
this  thriving  town ;  but  a  projected  railway^  which  will  ocm- 
nect  it  with  Manchester  and  other  towns,  will  infuse  new 
vigour  into  its  manufactures  and  commerce,  and  high  gar* 
dening  will  then  come  into  use.     Mr.  Taylor  here  is  a  very 
spirited  nurseryman,  and  gets  all  the  newest  things ;  so  that, 
whenever  there  is  an  adequate  demand,  the  supply  is  i:eady; 
Till  lately  the  taste  for  gardening  has  been  dormant  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Lancaster ;  but,  since  the  establishment  of 
flower  and  fi^uit  shows,  some  ladies  have  begun  to  compete^ 
and  this  circumstance  has  directed  their  attention  to  flori-* 
culture  as  a  science.    Carnations  and  auriculas  are  admirably 
grown  by  Conolly  and  Sons,  and  by  other  nurserymen ;  and 
our  correspondent  Mr.  Saul,  a  man  of  strong  and  original 
intellect,  and  of  great  patriotism  and  disinterestedness,  has 
turned  his  attention  to  the  introduction  of  new  finiits ;  and^ 
for  this  purpose,  has  established  his  Pomological  Garden,  and 
entered  into  correspondence  with  the  first  nurseries  in  Britain 
and  America.     Gardening  is  not   much   encouraged   about 
Carlisle;   but  it  will  doubtless  receive  a  stimulus  froai  the 
improvement  which  that  town  and  its  neighbourhood  may 
expect  firom  the  railroad  now  constructing  between  Carlisle 
and  Newcastle ;  and  which,  it  is  estimated,  will  be  completed 
in  three  or  four  years  firom  this  time.     Between  Carlisle  and 
Dumfries,  there  are  few  opportunities  of  gardening,  from  the 
imfrequency  of  gentlemen's  seats.      There  is  a  gardeners' 
benefit  society  at  Liverpool,  which  Mr.  RoUis  informed  « 
18  one  of  the  richest,  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  suIh 
scribers,  in  the  kingdom.    Its  rules  and  regulations  are  about 
to  be  confirmed,  according  to  the  act  of  parliament  respecting 
benefit  societies ;    and^  when  this  is  done,  we  are  promised 
a  copy  for  publication.     The  Walton  Nursery  library  is  in 
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a  most  flourishing  condition ;  and  the  books  are  now  aoceflsr 
ible,  at  very  ieasy  rates,  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  perusing 
them. 

As  Points  in  the  Construction  qf  Hot-^kcuses,  in  the  traot 
under  consideration,  deserving  particular  attention,  we  shall,  in 
the  first  place,  refer  to  what  we  have  said,  in  our  preceding 
article,  on  the  subject  of  wintering  vines  in  pineries  (p.  411.)| 
repeating  the  cut  thei*e  given  (fig.  93.),  on  account  of  the  letters 

having  been  wrongly  placed; 
a  is  the  irimt  wall  and  b  the 
i  in.  wall  within  it.  The  mode 
ad(^ted  in  Staffordshire  weU 
merits  introduction  in  every 
part  of  the  country  where  pine$ 
and  vines  are  grown  in  the  same 
house ;  indeed^  we  have  seen  uq 
plan  at  all  to  be  compared  with 
it.  ,  Where  an  inner  4  in.  wdl 
cannot  be  adopted,  or  where 
there  are  no  upright  front  sashes,  thesi  the  next  best  plan  of 
wintering  vines  grown  in  a  pinery  is,  to  bring  down  the  shoots^ 
and  lay  them  along  the  bottom  of  the  sloping  g^s  as  close  up 
to  it  as  possible ;  and  then  to  interpose  between  them  and  the  air 
of  the  house  a  thick  coating  of  matting  or  of  straw,  so  as  to 
exclude  the  heated  air  on  the  one  side,  and  to  admit  the  cold 
temperature  of  die  open  air  through  the  glass  to  the  vines  on  the 
other.  This  is  done  at  Croxteth  Park,  and  at  many  other  places 
where  excellent  grapes  are  grown  in  pineries;  but  it  is  only 
a  makcHshift,  and  not  to  be  adopted  in  building  a  house.  Hiq 
mode  of  heating  by  hot  water  we  cannot  too  strongly  reconw 
mend  for  adoption  every  where,  notwithstanding  the  prejudices 
against  it  in  some  quarters,  and,  among  others,  in  the  botanio 

garden  at  Liverpool.  The  most  northerly  point  at  which  we 
ave  yet  seen  this  plan  of  heating  adopted  is  at  Carlton  Hall, 
near  Penrith,  where  Messrs.  Walker  of  St  John  Square^ 
Qerkenwell,  London,  are  heciting  a  range  of  houses,  in  their 
v^y  e^o^ent  manner,  and  with  perfect  success.  A  much 
less  perfect  system  is  adopted  at  Lowther  Castle ;  but  which 
system  is  still  found  by  Mr,  Ward,  the  gardener,  to  be  verjt 
Superior  to  smoke  flues.  We  have  been  rath^  surprised  not 
to  find  any  curvilinear  hot-houses  farther  north  than  Dallam 
Tower.  We  are  very  desirous  to  see  that  elegant  mode  df 
construction  introduced  among  the  lakes,  and  in  the  border 
districts  (we  should  like  to  see  specimens  at  Storrs  Hall,  and  at 
Mrs.  Starkey's),  and  have  strongly  recommended  ^iu*deners 
to  ermine  the  range  of  houses  eri^ted  in  the  Manchestec 
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botanic  garden,  by  Mr.  John  Jones  of  Mount  Street,  Bir* 
mingham.  We  were  not  surprised  to.  hear  the  old  objections 
to  iron  and  copper,  of  rusting  and  poisoning  the  plants,  and 
contracting  and  expanding,  and  thereby  breaking  the  glass ; 
but  we  had  only  to  refer  to  the  houses  at  Wobum  Abbey^ 
and  other  places,  where  the  copper  sashes  of  Mr.  Jones  have 
not  been  painted  at  all,  at  any  period  of  their  endurance ;  and 
where,  during  the  last  three  winters  and  summers,  not  a  single 
pane  has  been  broken  by  either  the  frost  or  the  heat.  With 
equal  confidence  can  we  refer  to  the  immense  iron  houses 
erected  by  Messrs.  Bailey  of  London,  for  Mrs.  Beaumont,  at 
Britton  Hall.  We  have  strongly  recommended  Mr.  Dodd, 
gardener  to  Sir  James  Graham,  at  Netherby,  to  adopt  me- 
tallic curvilinear  houses,  and  hot  water,  in  the  erections 
which  are  about  to  be  made  in  the  kitchen-garden  there ;; 
and  we  trust  that  he  will  not  forget  our  recommendation. 

As  Points  of  Culture  and  Management  in  Hot-houses^  we  have 
seen  reason  for  recommending  the  application  of  the  principle 
of  giving  all  plants  a  winter,  or  period  of  rest,  once  a  year, 
at  the  time  when  they  are,  from  habit  or  circumstances,  in  the 
most  dormant  state,  instead  of  keeping  them,  pine-apples  and 
bulbs  more  especially,  continually  growing.  The  best  dormant 
season  for  pine  plants  is  during  the  three  winter  months,  imless 
for  such  as  are  intended  to  come  into  fruit,  or  to  ripen  their 
fruit,  at  that  season.  The  best  season  for  ornamental  plmits 
in  pots  is  when  they  have  done  flowering,  or  perfecting  their 
seeds,  if  they  should  produce  any.  We  have  not  time  to 
apply  this  principle ;  but  a  little  reflection  will  convince  every 
thinking  gardener  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  important  which 
can  enter  into  his  consideration,  for  the  flowering  and  conse- 
quent fruiting  of  all  plants,  and  especially  of  plants  in  houses 
or  in  pots.  The  great  success  of  the  best  pine-growers  de- 
pends materially  on  the  application  of  this  principle ;  and 
not  less  so,  the  admirable  manner  in  which  epiphytes  are 
flowered  by  Mr.  Perrin,  gardener  to  Richard  Harrison,  Esq., 
at  Oakland  Cottage,  who  is  deeply  impressed  with  its  im- 
portance. Succulents,  heaths,  and  camellias,  flowered  by 
other  gardeners  celebrated  for  growing  these  plants,  may 
be  referred  to  as  farther  illustrations.  The  practice  of 
high  potting  in  the  culture  of  heaths,  and  other  hair-rooted 
and  wiry-wooded  Cape  shrubs,  was,  we  believe,  first  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Macnab  of  the  Edinburgh  botanic  garden. 
It  has  been  adopted  with  admirable  success  by  Mr.  Bow,  at 
Lower  Broughton,  near  Manchester,  one  of  the  very  best 
cultivators  of  heaths  in  England ;  it  is  also  practised  in  the 
botanic  gardens  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  and  it  is  one 
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of  those  improvements  so  unquestionably  advantageous,  that* 
there  can  be  no  excuse  for  not  adopting  it  every  where,  but 
that  of  never  having  heard  of  it.  The  rationale  of  the  prac^ 
tice  is,  that  moisture,  being  retained  round  the  base  of  the 
stem,  rots  it;  though  constant  moisture  in  or  among  the' 
fibres  is  found  necessary  for  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Bjr 
potting  high,  the  base  of  the  stem  is  always  above  the  level 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  and  can  never,  therefore,  be  inundated 
with  water;  while  the  fibres  at  the  extremity  of  the  base, 
being  below  the  level  of  the  rim,  receive  the  moisture  and 
retain  it.  Planting  bulbs  above  the  soil,  instead  of  planting 
them  under  it,  is  another  practice  not  yet  generally  known ; 
but  which  ought,  with  many  bulbs,  to  be  generally  adopted* 
The  reason  is,  the  bulb  (we  do  not  speak  of  some  descriptions 
of  tubers)  is  nothing  more  than  a  bud ;  and,  provided  the- 
roots  have  a  secure  hold  of  the  soil,  and  the  climate  be  such: 
as  not  to  injure  the  bulb,  it  will  expand  in  size,  and  increase 
by  offsets,  better,  when  not  compressed  by  the  soil,  than  when 
under  its  pressure.  The  roots,  also,  being  nearer  the  surface, 
do  their  office  under  more  favourable  circumstances  in  regard 
to  heat  and  air,  and  will,  consequently,  mature  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  sooner.  Plants  in  the  open  air  cannot  always  be 
treated  exactly  in  this  way ;  but,  by  planting  them  in  a  raised 
drill  in  winter  or  spring,  or  earthing  them  up  during  winter, 
the  soil  may  be  removed  from  the  bulb  when  the  weather 
permits,  and  the  advantages  will  be  found  in  its  rapid  in- 
crease and  speedy  maturation.  This  may  be  easily  proved 
with  onions,  shallots, 'hyacinths,  tulips,  Narcissi,  and  even 
Gladioli  and  /'xiae. 

As  a  Point  in  the  Propagation  of  Stove  Epiphytes^  we  must 
not  omit  to  do  justice  to  the  merits  of  the  before-named  Mr. 
Perrin.  It  is  known  that  the  mode  by  which  plants  of  this 
description  increase  is  by  sending  out  travelling  layers,  like 
the  common  iris,  the  tare,  or  the  mint.  Mr.  Perrin,  when 
he  wishes  to  turn  every  layer  into  a  separate  plant,  does  not 
cut  it  off^,  and  remove  it  into  another  pot ;  but  merely  cuts  each 
layer  through,  close  to  where  it  proceeds  from  the  parentplant, 
leaving  it  in  that  position  to  benefit  from  what  roots  it  may 
have  sent  into  the  soil,  until  it  sends  up  young  shoots.  By 
the  common  practice  of  taking  off"  the  layer  immediately  after 
it  has  been  cut,  it  receives  such  a  check  that  it  remains  for 
months,  and  sometimes  for  years,  alive,  but  not  in  a  growing 
state.  The  same  mode  of  cutting  is  also'  practised  by  Mr. 
Perrin,  for  the  purpose  of  filling  his  pots  regularly  with 
young  shoots ;  epiphytes,  like  all  travelling  plants,  soon  ex-^ 
tending,  often  on  one  side  only,  till  they  reach  over  the  pot,* 
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and' become  unsightly  by  lesTing-  tbe  centre  of  the  pot  coib* 
paratively  bare.  Mr.  Perrin's  plan,  by  catting  off  die  ecm^ 
nection  between  the  travelling  shoots  and  the  stationary 
8tool»  forces  the  latter  to  throw  up  shoots ;  and  thus  filling 
tbe  centre  of  the  pot,  as  well  as  its  sides,  large  handsome 
plants  are  produced,  which  hang  orer  the  rims  equally  on 
every  side. 

Ai  Points  (^open'^ar  Culture  and  Managementj  we  shall  in 
tine  present  article  recommend  but  a  few.  The  first  shall  be 
to  plant  trees  less  de^  than  usual,  and,  in  many  cases,  in  a 
hillock  half  above  the  surface,  rather  than  under  it*  The 
object,  with  firnit  trees,  is  to  bring  the  roots  more  immedi^ 
atdiy  under  the  influence  of  the  sun  and  air,  and  to  dis- 
courage their  descent  into  the  substratum,  by  which  the  tree 
is  kept  growing  beyond  the  proper  season,  prevented  from 
ripening  its  wood,  and  often  infested  with  canker.  The 
object  with  forest  or  ornamental  trees  in  a  park,  or  on  a 
lawn,  is  partly  the  same  as  with  (nut  trees,  but  principally 
to  give  diem  a  natural  appearance ;  the  bases  of  the  stems 
of  all  trees  which  have  sprung  up  from  the  seed  fortui- 
tously being  found  raised  above  the  surface,  and  cling- 
ing to  it  by  the  spreading  of  the  trunk  into  leading  roots, 
and  never,  as  in  artificial  planting,  rising  abruptly  from 
the  surface  like  a  column  without  a  base.  This  seemingly 
trifling  matter,  if  attended  to  in  transplantmg  lai^  trees  io 
parks,  instead  of  placing  them  always  on  a  perfectly  levd 
base,  and  covering  ail  their  roots,  would  convey  the  idea  of 
natural  wood,  stability,  and  even  age.  This,  we  think,  every 
close  observer  of  natural  wood  scenery,  capable  of  analysing 
die  impressions  it  makes  upon  him,  will  allow.  A  pracdce 
which  ought  to  so  hand  in  hand  widi  planting  trees  on  die 
sur&ce  is  that  of  forming  fruit  tree  borders  in  cold  climates, 
and  where  the  walls  are  not  high,  much  shallower  than  is 
usually  done,  and  never  digging  or  cropping  the  borders 
after  they  are  once  formed.  Inis  practice  was  strongly 
recommended  by  Hitt,  half  a  century  ago ;  but  it  is  very 
generally  neglected,  and  the  excuse,  where  the  parties  know 
better,  is,  that  they  cannot  spare  the  borders,  they  being 
wanted  for  the  culture  of  early  crops.  This  may  be  true, 
and  the  evil  may  be  one  without  a  ready  remedy ;  but,  if  per- 
sisted in,  it  need  not  be  wondered  at  that  trees  so  treated, 
whether  on  walls  or  espaliers,  seldom  produce  a  crop  of  well- 
flavonred  fruit.  In  the  garden  in  which  we  have  seen  the 
best  crops,  both  on  the  walls  and  on  standards  (that  of 
C.  J.  Sw  Walker,  Esq.,  of  Longford,  near  Manchester),  not 
only  the  wall  borders,  but  circles  of  several  yards  in  diameter 
iinaer  the  standard  trees,  were  never  dug  or  cropped ;  but 
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covered  with  short  dung  or  leayes,  and  only  pointed  once 
a  year  with  a  fork,  about  three  inches  deep.  Much  might 
be  said  on  this  subject,  if  we  had  time  and  room. 

As  Points  of  Management  and  Keepings  which  we  have  had 
to  find  fault  with,  more  or  less,  in  almost  every  gentleman's 
seat  we  have  seen  since  we  left  London,  we  must  again 
recur  to  the  subjects  of  edges  of  walks,  edges  of  dug  clumps, 
and  the  dug  surfaces  of  clumps  of  shrubs.  There  are  few 
things  more  ofiensive  to  our  eye  than  the  spade  marks  along 
the  edges  of  walks  and  of  dug  beds  or  clumps.  They  ought 
to  be  ofiensive  to  every  eye  as  well  as  ours,  because  these 
marks  constitute  lines ;  and,  considered  as  lines,  they  are  so 
large  as  to  diminish  the  apparent  size  of  every  other  object 
near  them.  Their  recent  appearance,  also,  in  consequence  of 
their  being  continually  fresh  cut,  is  ofiensive;  because  it 
directs  attention  to  the  means  rather  than  to  the  end,  and  thus 
prevents  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  scene :  just  as  the  scafibld* 
ing,  if  left  in  front  of  a  newly  built  house  afi;er  it  was  finished, 
would  prevent  the  fiiU  enjoyment  of  its  architectural  beauty. 
In  an  economical  point  of  view,  deep  harsh  edgings,  uncovered 
with  green,  are  as  objectionable  as  they  are  in  point  of  beauty ; 
for  in  spring,  in  consequence  of  the  alternate  rains  and  frosts 
of  the  preceding  winter,  they  will  be  found  to  have  mouldered 
down,  and  rendered  the  gravel  dirty  and  unsightly.  Shallow 
and  covered  with  a  web  of  grass,  neither  fi'ost  nor  rain  can 
have  any  such  efiect  upon  them.  We  have  before  given  max-* 
imums  of  the  depth  of  edgings  in  the  most  dressed  scenery; 
and  we  shall  now  add  that  it  is  not  sufiicient  that  this  depth 
be  adhered  to,  but  that  the  depth,  whatever  it  may  be, 
should  be  covered  with  grass  close  down  to  the  gravel  of  the 
walk  or  earth  of  the  bed.  The  spade,  in  short,  after  the 
walks  and  their  margins  are  once  properly  formed,  can  never 
again,  require  to  be  used,  except,  perhaps,  once  a  year  in 
the  winter  time,  to  cut  ofi*  any  underground  stolones  of  grass 
which  may  have  found  their  way  fi'om  the  margin  mto  the 
gravel  of  the  walk,  or  the  soil  of  the  bed.  The  grass  may 
always  be  kept  sufiiciently  short  by  the  verge  shears.  The 
first  place,  after  leaving  Manchester,  where  we  saw  due  at- 
tention paid  to  verges,  was  Hoole  House,  Lady  Brougbton's ; 
the  next  was  the  Walton  nursery,  Mr.  Skirving's ;  and  the 
third  and  fourth,  Mrs.  Starkey*s  at  Bowness,  and  Mr.  Bar- 
ber's at  Grasmere.  In  these  places  the  principle  was  at* 
tended  to  throughout;  at  Tatton  Park,  Hootton  Hall, 
Lathom  House,  Rufibrd  Hall,  Storr's  Hall,  and  a  few  other 
places,  it  was  attended  to,  more  or  less,  in  difierent  parts  of 
the  grounds^  but  not  in  all. 
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In  some  pleaisure-grounds  the  surface  of  the  gravel  is  so 
much  lower  than  the  surface  of  the  lawn  on  both  sides,  that 
it  may  be  deemed  almost  impracticable  to  raise  it  to  the  same 
level ;  in  these  cases,  the  margins  should  be  gradually  sloped 
down,  or  rounded  off;  so  as  that,  at  all  events,  the  grass 
may  come  close  down  to  the  gravel,  and  there  may  not  ap- 
pear the  least  streak  of  naked  soil  between  it  and  the  grass. 
Walks  through  woods  are  often  cut  so  deep  into  the  soil 
that  they  appear  more  like  newly  commenced  ditches,  or 
hollowed  out  beds,  than  walks.  The  consequence  of  their 
surface  being  below  that  of  the  adjoining  ground  is,  that  the 
roots  of  the  trees  and  shrubs  crossing  the  walk  rise  up 
in  and  disfigure  it,  while  they  incommode  the  passenger, 
and  destroy  the  essential  use  of  the  walk,  that  of  putting 
him  in  a  state  of  ease  and  comfort,  so  that  he  may  be 
enabled  to  bend  all  his  attention  to  the  enjojrment  of  the 
scenery  around  him.  To  avoid  this  evil  in  walks  through 
woods,  they  ought  to  be  formed  above  the  surface,  rather 
than  under  it;  and,  provided  the  gravel  be  kept  clear  of 
weeds,  and  smooth,  dry,  and  firm,  to  a  proper  width,  the 
margins  need  never  be  formally  cut  at  all ;  but  the  grass,  or 
whatever  may  spring  up  for  a  few  feet  or  yards  on  each  side 
of  the  walk,  among  the  shrubs  or  trees,  may  be  only  mown  oc 
clipped ;  commencing  by  very  close  shaving  along  the  sides  oC 
the  gravel,  and  diverging  into  wildness,  as  the  space  clipped 
recedes  from  it,  and  as  the  character  of  the  scenery  may 
require. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  shrubberies  and  plantatipnsi 
near  houses  or  gardens,  for  the  gardener  to  continue  to  dig, 
or  hoe  and  rake,  the  surface,  for  a  number  of  years  after  the 
shrubs  or  trees  are  planted ;  even  though  it  can  do  no  good 
to  the  trees  and  shrubs,  and  though  no  flowers  can  grow 
among  them.  This,  in  our  opinion,  is  a  great  deformity^ 
because  digging,  hoeing,  and  raking  are  only  means  to  an 
end ;  and,  kept  up  in  ornamental  grounds  aft^r  they  cease  to 
be  of  use  in  aiding  the  growth  of  the  trees,  they  are  as  bad  as 
keeping  up  the  outline  stakes  to  a  road  after  it  is  finished* 
Now,  what  we  have  to  recommend  on  this  subject  is,  that,  as. 
soon  as  the  trees  and  bushes  are  large  enough  to  protect^ 
themselves  fi*om  weeds  (which,  on  an  average,  will  be  ixk 
about  three  or  four  years),  the  surface  around  them  should 
cease  to  be  dug,  and  should  be  only  mown  or  clipped,  either, 
as  far  from  the  walk  as  the  eye  can  reach,  or  to  the  distance 
of  a  few  feet  from  it ;  pulling  out,  from  among  the  bushes,  any 
larger  weeds  which  may  appear  beyond  the  space  so  mowi^ 
or  clipped.  Groups,  or  clumps,  on  highly  kept  lawn,  unles& 
they  contain  flowers,  or  very  delicate  shrubs,  as  well  as  the 
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more  hardy  kinds,  need  never  be  dug  above  five  or  six  years 
after  being  planted ;  they  should  then  be  turfed  over  in  all 
those  parts  where  the  soil  would  otherwise  appear.  To  al- 
low of  this  being  done  at  an  early  period,  the  more  tender 
under-shrubs,  such  as  Z)aphne  Cne^rum,  jErka  (different 
species),  ^accinium,  &c.,  should  never  be  planted  with  the 
stronger-growing  American  shrubs,  but  kept  in  beds  or 
borders  by  themselves,  near  those  parts  of  the  grounds  where 
flowers  are  cultivated,  and  where,  of  course,  the  beds  always 
require  to  be  dug.  A  thinking  gardener  may  easily  remedy 
these  and  other  evils,  if  he  will  constantly  keep  in  his  mind, 
that  digging,  hoeing,  and  raking  are  only  means  to  an  end ; 
and  that,  in  ornamental  scenery,  in  proportion  as  these  oper- 
ations are  conspicuous,  they  are  injurious  to  the  effect  to  be 
produced. 

It  is  a  common  practice  with  some  gardeners  to  hoe  and 
rake  gravel  walks,  whether  they  require  it  for  the  sake  of 
eradicating  the  weeds  or  not.  They  think  it  gives  a  fresh 
appearance,  and  is  a  mark  of  care  and  keeping.  This  is  pro- 
ceeding on  the  same  false  taste  which  directs  the  digging  and 
hoeing  of  clumps  and  beds,  and  the  constant  paring  of  edges. 
The  gravel  of  a  walk  or  road  should,  if  possible,  never  be 
disturbed ;  because  doing  so  not  only  interferes  with  its  use- 
&ilness,  that  is,  its  smoothness  and  dryness  as  a  walk,  but 
conveys  the  idea  of  its  being  lately  made,  and  consequently 
unsettled,  and  without  that  mellowness  and  air  of  perfection 
which  time  gives  to  almost  every  thing.  When  walks,  therefore, 
are  disturbed  by  the  hoe  and  rake,  they  ought  immediately  to 
be  smoothly  rolled,  so  as  to  convey  the  idea  of  finish,  stability, 
and  perfection.  Every  practice  in  gardening,  fi*om  the  most 
trifling  to  the  most  extensive,  is  capable  of  being  tested  by 
some  general  principle,  applicable  to  every  ait ;  and  every 
gardener  who  intends  to  place  himself  in  the  first  rank  of  his 
profession  should,  by  reading  and  reflection,  endeavour  to  make 
himself  master  of  these  principles  and  of  their  application. 
Those  who  have  not  leisure  to  master  *  the  principles  may, 
at  all  events,  comprehend  the  rules  derived  from  them. 
Rules  are  practical  directions  for  the  application  of  principles; 
and  though  they  cannot  be  laid  down  in  such  a  way  as  to 
apply  to  every  case,  yet  general  precepts  may  be  given,  and 
the  gardener  who  follows  them,  even  though  he  may  not  be 
able  to  argue  upon  the  principles  from  which  they  are  de* 
rived,  will  move  in  a  much  safer  course  than  one  who  has  no 
rules  to  guide  him,  and  who  merely  does  what  he  sees  others 
do,  without  knowing  the  reason  why.  The  following  rules 
may  be  derived  from  the  principles  we  have  just  laid  down  :— 
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1.  Let  no  turf-edgings,  whether  of  walks,  or  of  dug  beds  err 
turf,  be  deeper  than  an  inch,  unless  the  walk  or  bed  be  of 
extraordinary  width  ;  and  let  the  grass  in  all  cases  grow  close 
down  over  the  edge  to  the  surface  of  the  walk  or  the  bed. 

2.  In  all  dug  beds,  clumps,  or  shrubberies,  where  flowers 
will  not  grow,  or  where  it  is  not  desired  to  cultivate  flowers^ 
cease  to  dig,  hoe,  and  rake,  as  soon  as  the  shrubs  and  trees 
are  strong  enough  partially  to  cover  the  ground ;  or,  in  gar- 
dener's phrase,  to  choke  the  weeds ;  mowing  or  clipping  the 
grass,  and  weeding  out  the  large  weeds  afterwards,  instead  of 
hoeing  and  raking. 

S.  Always  keep  walks  and  roads  as  smooth,  firm,  and  dry 
as  possible. 

4.  All  walks  through  woods,  where  there  is  danger  of  the 
roots  of  trees  crossing  under  the  walk,  and  afterwards  rising 
up  on  it,  in  consequence  of  their  increasing  thickness,  should 
Be  made  upon  the  surface,  and  not  under  it;  that  is,  the 
gravel  should  be  laid  on  without  previously  digging  out  a 
foundation  or  bed  for  it  j  means,  of  course,  being  taken  to- 
insure  dryness  of  foundation  and  firmness  of  surface. 

5.  The  lines  formed  by  the  edges  of  walks  in  woods  may 
always  be  more  or  less  ragged,  or  irregular,  provided  the 
grass,  weeds,  of  plants  be  kept  quite  low  and  smooth  along 
the  margins  of  the  walk,  or  prevented  from  falling  down  on  it,, 
and  the  gravel  and  the  adjoining  soil  be  on  the  same  level. 

6.  All  walks  whatever,  even  in  the  roughest  and  wildest 
scenery,  should  be  led  along  at  easy  slopes,  and  rendered, 
perfectly  smooth  and  easy  to  walk  upon,  so  that  the  spectator 
may  never  have  any  occasion  to  look  down,  and  take  heed  to 
his  feet,  lest  he  should  trip. 

With  these  rules  we  shall  stop  for  the  present,  earnestly 
requesting  not  only  gardeners,  but  their  employers,  and  every 
one  who  is  fond  of  walking  in  gardens,  to  make  them  known 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  and  recommend  their  adop- 
tion. In  this  the  editors  of  provincial  newspapers  might 
materially  assist  us ;.  and  we  hereby  invite  them  to  disseminate 
not  only  what  we  have  said  on  the  subject  in  this  and  in  our. 
preceding  article  (p.  404.),  but  also  what  we  shall  add  in 
future  articles.  Let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  all  that  we 
have  recommended  will  be  attended  with  less  trouble  to  the 
gardener,  and  less  expense  to  the  master,  than  the  present 
mode  of  proceeding. 

After  these  general  remarks,  we  come  next  to  a  compar- 
ative view  of  the  diflferent  residences  which  we  have  seen^ 
arranging  them  as  before,  as  palace,  mansion,  and  villa  resv- 
ilencesy  town  and  cottage  gardens,  nurseries;  &c.. 
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Of  Palace  Residences  we  have,  since  our  last,  seen  only  two ; 
Eaton  Hall  and  Lowther  Castle,  The  palace  at  Eaton  Hall, 
in  the  exterior,  equalled  our  expectations,  and  in  the  interior 
4surpassed  them.  It  is  the  only  palace  which  we  have  ever 
seen  where  every  part  of  the  finishing  and  furniture  was 
equally  excellent,  and  all  in  perfect  harmony  and  keeping. 
With  great  splendour,  there  is  great  chasteness  of  colouring; 
:and,  in  consequence,  an  appearance  of  comfort  and  habitable- 
ness  that  one  does  not  expect  to  meet  with  under  such  a 
gorgeous  exterior.  Having  said  this,  and  added  that  the 
kitchen-garden  is  in  perfect  order  and  keeping ;  its  character 
being  that  of  a  kitchen-garden,  ornamented  with  flower-bor- 
ders, we  have  said  all  that  we  can  say  in  favour  of  Eaton 
Hall.  As  to  the  grounds ;  in  the  first  place,  the  situation  for- 
bids all  hope  of  any  natural  beauty  in  the  park,  beyond  that 
of  the  grouping  of  trees,  and  the  excellence  of  the  pasture 
and  roads ;  and,  in  the  next  place,  a  totally  wrong  character 
has  been  attempted  in  laying  out  the  pleasure-grounds  about 
the  house.  A  dreary  even  surface,  every  inch  of  which  is 
seen  from  the  terrace,  has  been  attempted  to  be  varied  by 
three  broad  parallel  walks,  and  one  cross  walk,  with  beds 
along  their  margins.  The  effect  is  a  degree  of  sameness, 
tiresome  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  scene,  and  with- 
out a  single  object  that  can  raise  ideas  of  either  grandeur  or 
beauty.  We  speak  of  this  pleasure-ground  as  we  saw  it,  the 
beds  for  the  most  part  overgrown  with  large  coarse  shrubs; 
when  these  beds  were  first  planted,  and  were  covered  with 
flowers,  we  have  no  doubt  they  looked  better,  because  they 
would  then  have  a  brilliant  appearance  from  their  colours; 
but  they  are  now  all  sameness,  both  in  colour  and  form.  A 
much  more  effective  plan  of  forming  a  pleasure-ground  to 
such  a  house,  and  in  such  a  situation,  would  have  been  to 
have  enclosed  three  or  four  acres  by  an  architectural  Gothic 
wall,  and  laid  out  the  interior  in  a  highly  enriched  geometri- 
<;al  style,  corresponding  to  the  house.  With  such  a  design 
a  complete  effect  might  have  been  produced ;  but,  at  present, 
the  style  adopted  being  neither  an  imitation  of  the  natural  or 
free  style,  nor  yet  of  that  which  is  avowedly  artificial  or 
architectural,  is  unsuccessful  with  reference  to  both,  without 
producing  any  marked  character  of  its  own. 

The  architectural  terrace  here  is  well  designed,  but  so  far 
badly  executed  that  it  is  gravelled  instead  of  being  paved^ 
and  that  piers,  pedestals,  and  other  situations,  evidently 
intended  to  be  finished  by  vases  or  other  architectural  orna- 
ments, are  left  naked,  or  surmounted  by  common  garden 
potSa  with  the  most  ordinary  green-house  plants.     We  could 
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not  help  being  surprised  at  the  incongruity.  Were  we  the 
Earl  of  Grosvenor,  we  should  immediately  complete  this  ter- 
race as  It  ought  to  be  completed ;  and  extend  from  it  east- 
ward, and  to  the  right  and  left,  a  highly  enriched  architectural 
garden,  surrounded  by  an  embattled  half-sunk  wall,  with  an 
accompanying  terrace,  and  connected  with  the  kitchen-garden 
by  a  walk.  All  the  rest  of  the  present  pleasure-ground,  down 
to  the  water,  we  would  throw  into  the  park.  If  we  have 
sufficient  leisure,  when  giving  the  details  of  our  tour,  we  will 
give  a  plan  of  the  pleasure-ground  here  as  it  is,  and  another 
as,  we  feel  perfectly  confident,  it  ought  to  be ;  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  never  attempting  any  thing  by  art,  that  nature  has 
rendered  it  impossible  to  do  well. 

We  were  rather  surprised  to  find  this  pleasure-ground  in 
very  bad  order ;  the  white  clover  was  flowering  on  the  grass ; 
on  remarking  which  to  an  intelligent  young  man,  Mr.  DiifPs 
foreman,  he  stated  that  the  grass  was  keeping  for  the  farmer, 
that  article  being  scarce  with  him  this  season.  This,  the  family 
being  in  London,  we  consider  to  a  certain  extent  a  legitimate 
excuse;  but  we  wonder  much  that  a  man  of  the  Earl  of  Gros- 
venor's  rank  and  wealth,  possessing  such  a  truly  magnificent 
palace  as  Eaton  Hall,  should  not  give  orders  to  have  it,  at  all 
seasons,  in  the  highest  style  of  keeping  of  which  it  is  suscep- 
tible. Between  the  highest  degree  and  mediocrity  the  differ- 
ence will  not  amount  to  more  than  the  work  of  half  a  dozen 
of  labourers  in  the  year.  The  dug  clumps  were,  in  general, 
what  gardeners  would  call  foul,  and  the  edgings  to  the  walks 
as  deep  and  bare  as  any  we  have  seen  ;  and,  as  a  proof  that  a 
good  deal  has  been  pared  off  them  every  year,  we  observed  a 
margin  of  clay  between  the  edging  and  the  gravel. 

We  should  not  say  so  much  of  these  edgings,  did  we  not  know 
Mr.  DufF,  whom  we  regret  we  did  not  find  at  home,  to  be  too 
liberal  and  enlightened  a  man  to  take  it  amiss;  and,  to  rank 
too  highly  in  his  profession  for  any  thing  that  we  could  say 
to  do  him  the  slightest  injury.  But  this  very  professional 
eminence  on  his  part  renders  it  the  more  necessary  for  us  to 
point  out  freely  what  might  otherwise  be  imitated  on  his 
authority. 

Lowther  Castle  is  placed  in  a  commanding  situation,  in  a 
noble  park,  with  an  extensive  prospect  from  the  entrance 
front,  but  with  no  prospect  at  all,  not  even  of  the  home 
grounds  from  the  other.  A  great  error,  in  our  opinion,  has 
been  committed  in  not  forming  the  entrance  front  on  this 
unfavoured  side;  so  that  the  first  impressions  of  the  grand 
distant  prospect  might  have  been  obtained  from  the  windows. 
Another  lamentable  fault  is,  that  the  whole  building  is  too 
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low,  on  which  account  it  is  totally  deficient  in  dignity ;  and, 
though  in  the  castle  style  of  architecture,  it  has  nothing  of 
the  air  of  a  castle.  At  present  all  the  beauties  of  the  park 
are  seen  in  approaching  to  the  house,  and  the  pleasure-ground 
contains  only  one  feature,  certainly  well  worth  remembering, 
a  grassy  terrace,  not  connected  with  the  house,  but  one  of 
the  finest  things  of  the  kind  in  Britain.  The  surface  of  the 
ground  on  the  garden  front  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  in  slop- 
ing towards  the  house,  instead  of  from  it ;  and  yet  no  pains 
have  been  taken  to  counteract  this  misfortune,  by  ci'eating  a 
perfect  level,  and,  beyond,  a  natural-looking  bank  of  lawn  and 
trees.  Son>ething  towards  a  level  has  been  done,  but  not 
enough ;  and  it  is  singular  that  the  space  cleared  has  not 
been  ornamented  with  flower-beds.  An  ash  tree  and  a  thorn, 
however,  neither  of  them  possessing  the  least  beauty,  are 
left  upon  it,  perched  on  conical  heaps  of  earth ;  at  once 
actual  deformities,  and  standing  monuments  of  the  diseased 
feeling,  as  to  trees,  of  whoever  ordered  them  to  be  retained. 
There  is  a  small  flower-garden,  in  a  hollow,  shaded  by  high 
trees,  where  fine  flowers  can  never  grow ;  and  a  very  bad 
kitchen-garden,  a  mile  or  more  from  the  house.  By  great 
skill,  however,  good  crops  are  produced  in  it,  though  the 
difiiculties  to  be  contended  with  are  enough  to  break  the 
heart  of  a  gardener.  To  those  who  do  not  object  to  entering  a 
house  from  the  front  which  has  the  best  view,  Lowther  Castle 
may  still  be  made  something  of  by  reducing  the  lawn  on  the 
garden  front  to  an  apparently  perfect  level ;  that  is,  to  a  slope 
froni  the  house  of  about  one  foot  in  a  hundred;  and  then 
enriching  it  highly  with  flower-beds;  the  warts  and.  their 
trees  being  removed,  and  the  ground  beyond  the  sunk  fence 
properly  varied.  The  elevation  of  the  house  might  be  raised 
by  a  real  or  a  mock  story.  We  are  much  gratified  in  being 
able  to  state  that  here,  and  at  Eaton  Hall,  the  chimney- tops 
are  not  disfigured  by  pots,  as  at  Chatsworth. 

Mansion  Residences,  The  house  at  Tatton  Park  is  finely 
situated ;  but  the  park,  though  naturally  much  varied,  and 
containing  a  fine  piece  of  water  seen  in  the  middle  of  the 
picture  from  the  garden  front,  has  too  many  single  trees.  It 
is  injured,  because  by  this  means  a  sameness  of  appearance 
is  produced,  and  there  is  everywhere  a  thin  sprinkling  of 
trees,  instead  of  broad  masses  of  wood  and  lawn,  broken  at 
their  margins,  and  entering  into  each  other.  In  short,  what 
landscape-painters  call  breadth  of  feature  is  wanting.  In  the 
pleasure-ground  the  edgings  of  many  of  the  walks  and  beds 
are  entirely  to  our  mind  ;  and  Mr.  Edgerley  has  followed 
our  suggestions  hi  this  Magazine,  of  confining  some  of  his 
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numerous  flower-beds  to  one  natural  order ;  others  to  one 
genus ;  and  others  to  one  colour  of  flower.  The  kitchen-^ 
garden  is  well  managed  by  Mr.  Reynolds,  one  of  the  best 
pine  and  grape  growers  in  England ;  and  in  the  hot-kouse» 
we  found  the  best  crop  of  grapes  over  pines  which  we  have 
seen  since  leaving  London ;  except  those  at  Trentham  and 
Knowlsley,  also  over  pines,  and  which  were  about  as  goody 
but  not  better.  In  these  three  cases,  and  indeed  in  most 
others  where  we  have  found  excellent  crops  of  grapes  over 
pines,  the  pines  have  been  spurred  in,  and  only  one  shoot 
kept  under  each  rafter.  At  Dunham  Massey  we  found  ex- 
cellent crops  of  pines,  and  grapes  over  them ;  though  here 
the  pines  are  chiefly  fruited  in  pits.  In  the  pleasure-ground^ 
some  of  the  edgings  of  the  walks  and  beds  approximate  to 
our  idea  of  what  they  ought  to  be.  The  same  may  be  said 
as  to  the  e<^ings  at  Hootton  House.  The  kitchen-gardens 
at  Knowlsley  Park  have  been  reformed  by  Mr.  Smith,  and 
most  admiraJ>le  crops  of  grapes,  pines,  and  peaches,  are  now 
in  full  perfection.  Considering  the  state  that  these  gardens- 
were  in  when  we  saw  them  in  1819,  the  greatest  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  Smith.  At  Croxteth  Park,  the  gardens  have,  in  like 
manner,  been  reformed  by  Mr.  Balmer,  jun.,  an  intelligent,, 
strong-minded,  reading  young  man.  His  object  is  late  crops^ 
and,  in  them  he  has  the  greatest  success.  At  Lathom  House^ 
a  considerable  part  of  the  edgings  are  as^  they  ought  to  be ;: 
and,  considering  that  the  family  were  in  London  when  we 
called,  this  place  was  kept  in  admirable  order  by  Mr.  Kiddy 
to  whom  we  have  stron^y  recommended  the  hot-water  sys- 
tem of  heating,  and  curvilinear  houses.  The  woods  and 
plantations  here,  we  have  already  mentioned,  are  managed  in 
a  superior  style  by  Mr.  Lawton.  Ruflbrd  Hall  is  a  dull  flat 
place,  but  part  of  the  edgings  and  other  things,  which  will 
be  mentioned  in  the  details  of  our  tour,  are  to  our  taste. 

Leven's  Hall  has  a  curious  old  walled  garden,  part  of 
which  is  preserved  in  the  style  of  James  I.,  by  whose  gar- 
dener it  was  laid  out.  We  do  not  approve,  however,  of 
introducing  georginas  and  other  modern  plants  in  this 
genuine  specimen  of  garden  antiquities.  Mr.  Forbes,  the 
gardener  here,  is  the  author  of  Shori  Hinis  on  Ornamental 
Gardenings  which  we  shall  elsewhere  notice.  At  Storrs- 
Hall,  the  edgings  in  the  flower-garden  and  in  part  of  the 
pleasure-ground  are  to  our  mind  f  and  the  kitchen-garden  is 
excellently  managed  by  Mr.  Higham,  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Forest's. 
Brougham  Hall  has  little  to  recommend  it  but  the  name;. 
The  situation  on  the  brink  of  a  bank  which  had  formerly 
been  washed  by  the  river  Eamont,  near  its  junction  with  the 
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Lowther,  is  fine ;  but  the  place,  at  present,  in  consequence  of 
the  numerous  alterations  going  on,  is  in  a  state  of  confusion. 
Carlton  Hall  might  easily  be  made  something  of.  The 
hot-houses,  improperly  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  garden^ 
are  rearranged  in  a  superior  manner,  under  the  direction 
of  Mr.  Lauder,  an  intelligent  young  man,  a  master  of  his 
profession,  and  are  heated,  as  before  mentioned,  by  hot  water. 
The  park  at  Netherby  is  too  much  crowded  with  single  trees 
in  front  of  the  house ;  but  the  kitchen-garden  is  renovating 
t)y  Mr.  Dodd.  The  chimneys  of  the  mansion  are  raised  in 
architectural  forms,  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  chimney- 
pots ;  an  improvement  which  we  heartily  recommend. 

The  &ults  of  mansion  residences  between  Manchester  and 
Dumfries  are  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  men- 
tioned (p.  397 — 399.)  as  belonging  to  those  between  Man- 
chester and  London:  — the  entrance  on  the  wrong  side;  an 
attempt  at  extensive  pleasure-ground ;  too  many  single  trees^ 
coarse  edgings;  and  general  want  of  order  and  keeping. 
These  evils,  we  think,  have  increased  rather  than  diminished^ 
>as  we  have  advanced ;  with  the  single  exception  of  the  edges 
of  walks  and  roads,  which,  in  a  few  places  before  enumeratedf 
are  partially  what  we  think  they  ought  to  be. 

Villa  Residences,  We  have  found  a  few  of  these  very 
perfect ;  viz.  Hoole  House,  Lady  Broughton's ;  the  villa  of 
Mr.  Barber,  at  Grasmere ;  Mrs.  Starkey's  villa,  at  Bowness; 
the  poet  Wordsworth's,  at  Rhydal ;  and  the  garden  of  Mb. 
Tong's  cottage,  near  Garstang.  We  regret  the  want  of  room 
to  describe  these  places.  Lady  Broughton's  is  chiefly  cele- 
brated for  a  lawn,  varied  by  flower-beds,  and  terminating  in 
rockwork,  in  imitation  of  Swiss  glaciers.  This  rockwork 
contains  one  of  the  best  collections  of  alpines  in  Britain ; 
admirably  managed  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Welsby,  who  has 
promised  us  a  list  of  them.  The  margins  of  the  beds  and  of 
the  walks  at  this  place  are  exactly  as  we  could  wish  them. 
The  cottage  and  grounds  of  Mr.  Barber  of  Grasmere  are 
xJecidedly  the  most  perfect  things  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen  :  notwithstanding  the  greatest  temptation  to  indulge  in 
extravagant  fancies,  nothing  of  the  kind  is  to  be  found ;  and 
one  wonders  how  it  happens  that  the  whole  has  escaped  the 
common  fate  of  even  the  finest  places,  viz.  that  of  having 
some  part  incongruous  with  the  Test.  Mrs.  Starkey's  villa,  at 
Bowness,  is  perfection's  self^  as  far  as  it  goes ;  for,  though  the 
area  of  the  grounds  is  not  much  larger  than  that  of  the 
magnificent  library  at  Eaton  Hall,  they  contain  more  beauty 
and  variety  than  the  whole  of  the  hundred  acres  of  pleasure* 
ground  at  that  great  dull  place.    Rhydal  Mount  is  a  pastoral 
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cottage,  many  of  the  walks  being  of  turf.  There  is  a  terrace 
walk,  with  some  scraps  of  natural  rock  work  planted  by  art ; 
and  displaying  at  the  same  time  the  taste  of  the*  painter  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  colours,  and  the  science  of  the  bo- 
tanist in  choosing  the  plants.  Mr.  Tong's  flower-garden,  at 
Falcon  Cottage,  is  formed  in  the  bottom  and  on  the  sides  of 
an  old  gravel  pit  or  quarry ;  and  is  one  of  the  most  successful 
productions  of  the  kind  that  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is  close 
by  the  public  road,  and,  coming  on  it  unexpectedly  (for  which 
pleasure  we  have  to  thank  Mr.  Taylor,  the  nurseryman  at 
Preston),  it  struck  us  with  admiration  and  delight.  The  first 
object  that  met  our  eye  in  the  foreground  was  a  cone,  10  or 
12  ft.  in  diameter,  and  6  or  8  ft.  high,  of  Potentilla  form6sa; 
and  the  next,  high  up  in  the  rocky  bank,  a  mass,  covering 
several  square  yards,  of  the  dwarf  white  Campanula.  To  the 
right  and  left  were  masses  of  beautiful  and  rare  flowers  in 
blossom.  The  gate  was  ajar,  though  there  was  no  person 
belonging  to  the  garden  in  it ;  for  here  there  is  no  dread  of 
the  public ;  and  we  walked  in,  sending  a  message  to  Mr.  Tong. 
In  threading  our  way  through  the  intricacies  of  this  enchanted 
garden,  we  found  it  planted  with  shrubs  and  plants  for  spring 
and  autumn  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  it  gay  all  the  year. 
Every  new  and  rare  plant  which  has  been  recommended  in 
this  Magazine  is  to  be  found  here  ;  and,  what  is  most  remark- 
able of  all,  Mr.  Tong,  who  is  chiefly  his  own  gardener,  and 
a  good  botanist,  told  us,  that,  three  years  ago,  he  knew  only 
about  half  a  dozen  of  the  commonest  flowers. 

In  the  Park,  near  Liverpool,  we  found  a  fine  exemplification 
of  the  practicability  of  establishing  colonies  of  villas,  all  aiding 
the  effect  of  each  other.  Those  here  are  all  connected  by 
one  common  walk  to  the  banks  of  the  Mersey,  independently 
of  having  separate  carriage  entrances  from  the  public  roads. 
The  possessors  of  one  set  of  these  villas  are  five  individuals 
of  the  family  of  Yates. 

The  villa  of  Edward  Cropper,  Esq.,  and  that  of  Eklward 
Roscoe,  Esq.,  have  much  merit.  The  garden  of  the  latter 
contains  all  the  flowers  figured  in  Mrs.  Roscoe's  elegant 
periodical.  But  the  most  romantic  villa  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool  is  that  of  Otterspool,  which  is,  at  the 
same  time,  tolerably  well  kept.  Oakland  Cottage  is  justly 
celebrated  for  the  perfection  with  which  the  gardener,  Mr. 
Perrin,  grows  orchideous  epiphytes  and  hot-house  bulbs; 
Mr.  Harrison  limiting  his  hot-houses  to  the  cultivation  of 
these  two  classes  of  plants,  because  they  flower  chiefly  in  the 
winter  season,  when  the  open  air  furnishes  little  or  nothing 
in  the  way  of  floral  productions.     The  gardener  at  Mossly 
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Hill,  whose  name  we  regret  to  have  omitted  to  take  down, 
is  aware  of  the  importance  of  not  cropping  his  fruit  tree 
borders;  and  the  same  may  be  said  as  to  the  gardener  at 
Green  Bank,  James  Lawton,  who  is  a  good  botanist,  and  has 
discovered  a  new  species  of  fern.  At  Gatacre,  the  most 
abundant  and  early  crops  of  grapes  are  raised  by  Mr. 
Roskell,  and  sometimes  sent  to  the  London  market.  Here, 
a  pit.  of  stones  is  heated  by  steam,  in  Mr.  Hay's  manner, 
with  perfect  success.  On  the  whole,  however,  we  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  keeping  of  the  villa  gardens  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Liverpool;  and  we  did  not  expect  to  find,  in 
that  liberal  and  enlightened  town,  the  degree  of  parsimony 
towards  gardeners  which  we  were  given  to  understand  gene- 
rally exists. 

The  grounds  at  Slyne  House,  R.  Greene  Bradley,  Esq., 
are  beautifully  situated  and  perfectly  kept,  as  much  so  as  those 
at  Whitmore  Lodge,  but,  like  them,  the  edgings  of  the  walks 
are  much  too  harsh  ;  an  evil  which  in  both  cases  is  already, 
or  will  soon  be,  remedied.  An  incipient  taste  for  plants  has 
been  created  at  Halton  Hall,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and 
Miss  Bradshaw  is  pursuing  it  with  the  greatest  vigour  and 
skill.  The  same  may  be  said  with  respect  to  Halton  Rectory 
and  the  garden  of  Miss  Dalton  ;  the  latter  of  which,  however, 
we  did  not  see.  Dallam  Tower  is  spoiled  by  the  entrance  to 
the  house  being  on  the  wrong  side,  and  masses  of  trees  are 
wanted  on  the  knolls  in  the  park,  and  groups  of  trees  and 
stones  by  the  margin  of  the  river.  Elleray,  the  villa  of  Pro^ 
fessor  Wilson,  is  placed  on  perhaps  the  most  commanding 
situation  on  the  banks  of  Windermere ;  but  the  effect  to  the 
stranger  is  spoiled  by  the  display  of  all  the  beauties  of  that 
situation  before  entering  the  house,  in  consequence  of  its  being 
approached  on  the  wrong  side.  Though  there  are  scarcely 
any  dug  beds  or  flowers  about  the  house,  yet  the  plantations 
at  the  entrance-lodge  are  dug  and  planted  with  roses  and 
flowers.  (See  p.  398,  399.  and  544.)  Besides  this  mismanage- 
ment as  to  the  approach,  the  poet,  as  we  have  already  ob-. 
served  (p.  537.),  has  the  tree  disease  to  an  extreme  degree. 

Woodhouselee,  J.  Bell,  Esq.,  contains  a  considerable  col- 
lection of  flowering  plants,  a  recent  importation  of  curious  trees 
and  shrubs  from  Booth  of  Hamburgh,  and  remarkably  com- 
plete farm  buildings ;  but  the  edgings  are  bad.  ITie  gardener, 
Alexander  Todd,  is  a  scientific  man,  and  has  a  clean  neat 
house  of  two  rooms  without  closets,  but  which  requires  an 
addition,  as  he  is  now  obliged  to  make  use  of  his  bed-room  as 
a  dairy.  This  ought  not  to  be  the  case,  especially  where  a  man 
has,  like  Mr.  Todd,  a  family  of  five  or  six  children.     We 
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shall  have  a  good  deal  to  say  of  this  place  when  giving  the 
'  details  of  our  tour.  Mrs.  Maxwell's  garden,  near  Mr.  Bell's, 
contains  a  very  interesting  collection  or  trees  and  shrubs.  The 
^rdener  at  Woodslee,  William  Scott,  is  a  strong-minded 
man,  and  intelligent  in  his  profession.  In  this  part  of  the 
country  we  first  met  with  the  old  Scottish  and  French  custom 
of  placing  a  bed,  always  the  best,  in  the  parlour.  We  could 
wish  to  see  the  custom  done  away  with,  in  order  that  garden- 
ers' houses  in  Scotland  might  have  comfortable  parlours,  like 
those  of  their  brethren  in  England.  We  sought  in  vain,  ia 
this  neighbourhood,  for  the  late  Duchess  of  Buccleugh's  cot- 
tage, called  the  Bower,  built  on  an  impending  high  rock  on 
the  banks  of  the  Esk,  with  a  beautiful  flower-garden  annexed, 
which  we  saw  about  this  season  in- the  year  1805;  but  we 
were  informed  by  Mr.  Bell,  on  returning  from  Langholm, 
that  the  large  sandstone  rock  on  which  both  the  cottage  and 
the  garden  were  placed,  and  which  formed  altogether  an 
immense  mass,  resting  on  a  soft  decomposing  base,  was  un- 
dermined by  a  dreadful  flood  (we  believe  in  1816),  and  the 
whole  falling  into  the  water  with  a  tremendous  crash  was 
carried  down  the  stream,  and  totally  destroyed.  The  duchess 
was  never  informed  of  the  fate  of  her  favourite  Bower,  and 
care  was  taken  to  dissuade  her  from  ever  coming  to  visit  it. 

Of  Town  Gardens  adjoining  houses  we  entered  none  in  Ches- 
ter or  in  Lancaster,  unless  we  except  that  of  the  jail  in  the 
latter  place,  which  was  good,  though  inferior,  in  point  of 
extent,  to  that  of  the  jail  at  Aylesbury.  All  jails,  we  think, 
ought  to  have  large  gardens,  for  the  sake  of  the  moral  train- 
ing which  they  afford.  The  large  garden  at  the  Lancaster 
Lunatic  Asylum  is  found  a  source  of  great  benefit  to  the  least 
afilicted  of  the  inmates  of  that  place.  The  garden  of  Charles 
Horsefald,  Esq.,  at  Liverpool  is  very  neat,  and  has  one  hot- 
house already  heated  by  hot  water  in  close  pipes,  and  another 
•about  to  be  so  heated  in  an  open  channel,  to  contain  water 
plants  and  gold  fish ;  but  which  channel  may  be  covered  with 
tin  covers  during  winter,  when  the  plants  are  under  the  water, 
and  when  the  steam  arising  from  it  might  render  the  air  too 
moist.  The  garden  of Appleton,  Esq.,  also  in  Liver- 
pool, contains  several  hot-houses,  very  neatly  constructed  of 
"Wood,  in  the  old  style,  and  having  excellent  crops.  The  gap- 
den  of  Mr.  Thom,  at  Annan,  is  laid  out  in  terraces,  and  is 
finely  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river ;  which  is,  however, 
nearly  hidden  by  his  plantations.  The  garden  contains  nume- 
rous fruit  trees  of  large  size,  and  also  forest  trees  and  shrubs 
transplanted  and  supported  in  the  manner  described  by  him 
(p.  44-5.  )>  and  allof  them  succeeding  completely.    Mr.  Thom, 
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when  speaking  of  his  success  in  his  own  garden,  we  were 
most  happy  to  find,  has  kept  far  within  the  limits  of  exagger- 
ation. He  has  a  number  of  ingenious  garden  contrivances, 
of  which  he  has  promised  us  details. 

There  are  some  detached  town  gardens  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Lancaster  like  those  at  Birmingham  (noticed  p.  409.), 
and  vegetables,  gooseberries,  and  florists'  flowers  are  grown  in 
them  to  great  perfection.  We  examined  those  of  Mr.  John 
Richardson  and  Mr.  Walmsley.  In  the  garden  of  each  we 
tasted  several  varieties  of  the  large  Lancashire  gooseberries, 
and  we  must  state,  that,  contrary  to  our  previous  prejudices 
as  to  the  flavour  of  these  berries  being  inferior  to  that  of  the 
old  ones  of  smaller  size,  we  were  compelled  to  acknowledge 
it  to  be  superior.  Much  depends  on  growing  them  in  an  open 
airy  situation;  much  on  the  season;  and  much  also  on  the 
kinds,  for  some  are  bad,  or  with  little  flavour.  The  sorts  we 
tasted,  and  found  decidedly  superior,  were  the  following :  — 

Reds :    Prince  Regent,  Huntsman,  and  Top  Sawyer. 

Yellows:   Sovereign,  Rockwood's,  and  Smuggler. 

Green :   Niger,  Greenwood,  and  No  Bribery. 

Whites:  Whitesmith,  Wellington's  Glory,  and  Queen 
Charlotte. 

Mr.  Richardson  declares  that  he  finds  the  large  goose- 
berries superior  to  the  small  sorts  for  preserving  as  well  as 
for  eating,  and  that  they  take  both  less  boiling  and  less  sugar. 
We  recommend  gardeners  to  cultivate  the  above  sorts  at 
least,  and  to  let  us  know  how  far  their  opinion  agrees  with 
Mr.  Richardson's  and  our  own.  It  is  but  justice  to  Mr.  Saul, 
to  state  that  he  informed  us  to  this  effect  long  ago,  as  some 
of  his  communications  will  testify.  It  may  be  well  to  grow 
both  large  and  small  sorts,  for  in  cold  or  wet  climates  and 
seasons  small-sized  fruits  are  always  the  best  flavoured. 

Cottage  Gardens.  —  These  rather  fall  ofl^,  in  point  of  orna- 
mental plants,  as  we  advance  towards  the  north ;  but  in  Lan- 
cashire they  are  of  a  good  size,  and,  as  we  were  informed 
by  Mr.  Whalley  of  the  MaghuU  nursery,  they  contribute 
materially  to  the  support  of  the  cottager  by  the  potatoes,  cab* 
bages,  and  onions  grown  in  them.  About  the  lakes,  the 
cottage  gardens  form  an  exception  as  to  flowers ;  but  from 
Carlisle  to  Dumfries  they  seem  to  contain  very  few,  and,  as 
we  were  informed  by  a  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with 
this  tract  of  country,  when  many  of  the  cottages  were  pulled 
down  and  rebuilt  by  farmers  and  proprietors  some  years  ago, 
when  farming  land  was  high,  the  gardens  were  cruelly  di- 
minished, or  taken  away  altogether.     This  ought  not  to  be 
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tx>lerated,  and  we  heartily  wish  that  the  legislature  would 
interfere  in  the  manner  suggested,  p.  410. 

Nurseries.  —  The  Bache  Pool  nursery  at  Chester,  Messrs.^ 
F.  and  J.  Dickson,  and  the  Walton  nursery  near  Liverpool, 
Mr.  Skirving,  are  by  far  the  two  nK>st  complete  nurseries  of 
hardy  things    that    we   have   seen    since  we  left  London : 
indeed,  for  articles  grown  in  the  open  air,  and  for  order  and 
neatness,  there  is  no  nursery  about  London  which  can  be  at 
all  compared  with  them.  The  Bache  Pool  nursery  contains  the 
best  collection  of  rare  plants,  and  the  other  excels  in  the  style 
in  which  the  grounds  are  arranged  about  Mr.  Skirving's  house, 
and  in  the  arrangement  and  keeping  of  the  whole.     There 
is  an  approach  road  to  Mr.  Skirving's  house  through  turf, 
trees,  and  a  lawn  varied  by  beds  of  shrubs  and  flowers  and  by 
rockwork ;  and  the  edgings  to  the  walks  and  beds  are  entirely 
to  our  mind.    We  recommend  them  as  a  study  to  every  gar- 
dener about  Liverpool,  and  their  inspection  to  every  employer 
of  a  gardener  in  that  district,  who  is  ambitious  of  having  his 
place  in  the  best  style  of  keeping.    The  general  foreman  here, 
Mr.  Dall,  and  the  foreman  of  the  houses  and  botanic  ground, 
Mr.  Smith,  are  most  intelligent  men,  and  they  perfectly  under- 
stand our  ideas  as  to  the  keeping  of  turf  edgings.    The  other 
nurseries  we  must  leave  to  be  described  hereafter.     In  the 
mean  time,  we  have  to  express  our  regret  at  having  quitted 
Preston,  Lancaster,  and  Annan  without  seeing  all  the  nur- 
series at  those  towns.     Our  having  seen  only  a  part  will  not, 
we  trust,  be  attributed  to  any  partiality.    We  have  been  much 
gratified  to  find  that  the  practice  is  very  general  among  the 
trade  of  subscribing  to  this  Magazine,  and  of  lending  it  out 
to  such  gardeners  as  are  their  customers.     Many  are  thus 
enabled  to  profit  from  it  who  would  not  otherwise  see  it. 
The  contents  of  a  borrowed  book  are  generally  treasured  up 
with  more  care  than  those  of  a  purchased  one,  because  the 
reader  knows  that  he  will  not  have  the  book  to  refer  to,  and 
therefore  must  endeavour  to  remember  what  it  contains. 

We  have  seen  no  Market-Gardens  of  any  note  since  writing 
our  last.  Many  of  the  private  gardens  about  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  send  the  finer  vegetables,  and  also  fruits,  to  market ; 
and  the  vegetables  sold  in  large  quantities  are  raised  by 
small  farmers  in  the  sandy  districts  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
these  towns,  as  at  Knutsford,  Altringham,  Ormskirk,  Everton, 
&c.  The  mode  in  which  the  Altringham  carrot  is  cultivated 
for  seed  shall  be  detailed  hereafter. 

The  Liverpool  Botanic  Garden  is  about  to  be  removed  to  a 
new  site  a  little  farther  off;  but  which,  unless  the  space  of 
twelve  acres  allotted  for  it  be  kept  open  by  placing  beside  it 
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a  horticultural  garden  and  a  zoological  garden,  will  soon  be 
liable  to  the  same  injury  from  smoke  as  the  other.  We  have 
seen  a  plan  for  the  new  garden,  which  as  it  is  not  understood 
to  be  determined  upon,  we  forbear  to  criticise. 

While  writing  this  article,  we  have  received  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Mowbray,  curator  of  the  Manchester  garden,  stating  that 
we  have  misrepresented  the  mode  of  planting  that  garden 
when  we  affirmed  (p.  413.)  that  "  the  nurses  are  composed  of 
one  common  mixture  throughout  the  garden."  Such,  as- 
suredly, was,  and  still  is,  our  impression.  However,  we  are 
very  likely  in  part  wrong ;  which  we  exceedingly  regret,  for 
we  have  been  long  proud  to  call  Mr.  Mowbray  our  friend, 
and  there  is  no  man  for  whose  independence  of  character  we 
have  more  respect.  We  insert  his  letter  under  the  head 
of  Retrospective  Criticism,  and  we  invite  such  as  take  an 
interest  in  the  matter  to  examine  the  garden,  and  send  us  a 
plan  of  two  or  three  portions  of  the  plantations  referred  to  in 
Mr.  Mowbray's  letter,  placing  numbers  in  the  plan  for  the 
position  of  each  tree,  and  giving  us  a  list  of  the  names  of  the 
trees  or  shrubs  corresponding  with  the  numbers.  This  will 
decide  the  thing  at  once. 

Of  Public  Promenade  Gardens^  there  is  only  one  small  one 
in  Liverpool,  St.  James's  Walk.  It  is  in  a  fine  elevated  situ- 
ation ;  but,  as  we  have  before  stated  (p.  525.),  such  a  town  as 
Liverpool  requires  something  of  this  kind  upon  a  very  differ- 
ent scale.  There  are  none  in  the  other  towns  that  we  passed 
through.  The  difference  between  the  Continent  and  Britain 
in  this  respect  is  most  remarkable.  The  smallest  town,  both 
in  France  and  Germany,  has  its  public  garden ;  and  all  the 
considerable  towns  have  scientific  gardens,  combining  a  bo- 
tanical arrangement  with  the  plants  of  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture. 

J.   v>.   Lj. 

Assembly  Street^  Dumfries^  Aug,  4f.  1831. 


Art.  II.  On  the  Application  of  the  Ammoniacal  Liquor  of  Coal 
Gas  to  the  Destruction  of  Insects  and  Vermin,  By  Robert 
Mallet,  Jun.,  Esq. 

Sir, 
I  CANNOT  delay  sending  you  an  account  of  a  discovery 
which,  I  believe,  I  am  the  first  to  make,  and  which,  however 
simple  and  unimposing,  will,  I  think,  be  of  considerable  value. 
It  is  no  more  than  the  application  of  the  ammoniacal  liquor 
of  the  coal  gas  works  to  the  purpose  of  destroying  insects 
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and  vermin  in  horticultural  houses :  a  matter  of  the  first  im- 
portance; the  expense  and  difficulty  of  which  has  hitherto 
kept  most  of  our  houses  in  a  comparatively  filthy  state. 

Ammonia  is  well  known  to  be  fatal  to  animals  of  all  kinds; 
and  I  find  in  fruit-houses  infested  with  rats,  that,  applied  to 
their  holes,  it  is  better  than  any  trap;  for  it  either  ferrets 
them  out,  or  kills  them  in  the  holes. 

I  have  found  that  it  produces  no  injury  to  the  most  de- 
licate stove  or  conservatory  plants,  unless  the  volume  of 
ammoniacal  gas  exceeds  one  fifth  of  the  whole  volume  of 
atmospheric  air  in  the  house.  Succulents  will  bear  any  quan- 
tity. The  gas  need  not  be  applied  in  diffusion  through  the 
house  more  than  fifteen  minutes,  during  which  time  every 
mealy  bug  and  aphis  will  drop  dead.  Nothing  but  oil  or 
rubbing  off*  will  kill  the  scaly  bug,  I  believe,  except  this  gas, 
applied  directly  to  the  affected  part  of  the  plant  for  a  short 
time,  from  the  tube  of  a  retort  or  other  fit  vessel. 

The  mode  of  applying  it  to  a  house  is  very  simple :  —  A 
hole  is  to  be  made  near  the  bottom  of  one  of  the  doors,  or 
other  fit  place,  big  enough  to  let  the  pipe  of  a  watering-pot 
through,  which  is  to  contain  a  quantity  of  the  ammoniacal 
liquor.  A  small  quantity  of  turf  or  wood  is  then  to  be  kindled 
under  it,  and  the  vapour  will  enter  and  diffuse  itself  in  the 
house. 

The  proper  quantity  may  be  easily  estimated  with  sufficient 
accuracy.  First  determine  the  quantity  of  ammonia  the  liquor 
contains,  in  a  given  quantity,  by  the  quantity  of  acid  it  will 
neutralise:  reference  to  any  chemical  system  will  give  the 
number  of  cubic  feet  this  will  occupy  at  the  atmospheric 
pressure  and  at  the  temperature  of  the  houses;  and  the 
cubical  contents  of  the  houses  being  known,  use  just  so  much 
of  the  liquor  as  will  produce  one  fifth  of  those  contents.  When 
this  quantity  is  found,  the  best  way  is  to  use  only  so  much, 
and  evaporate  it  to  dryness.* 

After  the  gas  has  been  diffused  through  the  house  for 
about  fifteen  minutes,  the  ventilators  should  be  opened  to 
allow  it  to  escape,  lest  it  injure  the  plants.  You  will  per- 
ceive the  advantage  of  this  in  saving  expense  in  tobacco, 
time,  labour,  and  trouble.  It  may  be  usefully  applied  to  kill 
moths  in  clothes  presses,  &c.,  and  flies  when  numerous  in 
houses  in  summer.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Robert  Mallet. 
04.  Capel  Street,  Dubliny  July  14},  1831. 

*  We  shall  be  much  obliged  to  our  correspondent  to  furnish  such  details 
as  will  enable  a  gardener,  having  no  chemical  system  to  refer  to,  to  apply 
the  gas  with  certainty  and  safety.  —  Cond, 
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Art.  III.     On  planting  and  laying  out  Grounds,     By  M.  Her- 
mann Knoop  Klynton,  Landscape-Gardener,  Ghent. 

To  lay  out  a  garden,  or  build  a  house,  seems  to  many 
people  only  to  require  money,  and  the  wish  to  do  so.  This 
is  not  the  case.  During  my  late  travels  I  became  acquainted 
with  a  young  physician,  a  great  botanist ;  he  proposed  calling 
on  one  of  his  friends,  a  very  rich  man,  who  lived  in  the  town 
where  our  horses  were  to  stop.  This  friend  was  engaged  in 
erecting  a  large  house,  and  laying  out  immense  gardens.  I  was 
struck  at  first  sight  with  great  sins  committed  against  the 
rules  of  solidity,  and  I  could  not  prevent  myself  from  asking 
the  proprietor  if  his  architect  was  present.  "  Yes,  Sir,"  he 
replied ;  "  it  is  myself."  I  was  then  silent ;  and  afterwards 
surveyed  the  large  piece  of  ground  intended  for  the  garden, 
which  I  found  much  varied  in  itself,  being  intermixed  with 
beautiful  masses  of  lofty  trees,  woody  and  rocky  hills,  fine 
large  natural  meadows,  and  a  stream  of  clear  water.  They 
were  surrounding  these  beauties  with  high  walls.  I  saw  with 
regret  many  of  the  trees  destined  to  be  cut  down.  The 
doctor  asked  his  friend  what  he  was  going  to  make.  "  An 
English  garden."  "  Show  us  your  plan,  then."  "  My  plan ! " 
he  replied ;  "  it  is  in  my  head.  "  We  took  leave  of  this  rich 
proprietor,  and  continued  our  journey.  ''  What  do  you  think 
of  that  man?"  says  the  doctor.  "  That  man,"  says  I,  "  will 
spend  much  money  in  destroying  the  natural  beauties  of  his 
place.  He  will  one  day  repent  of  losing  his  time  and  money 
on  things  which  offend  the  principles  of  art,  and  which  will 
be  censured  by  all  connoisseurs." 

To  lay  out  a  pleasure-garden,  money  and  imagination  are 
not  sufficient :  a  knowledge  of  geometry  and  drawing  is- 
indispensable,  either  to  draw  a  plan,  and  to  form  some  idea 
of  the  expense,  or  to  transfer  from  the  paper  to  the  ground 
a  plan  already  arranged.  To  plant  a  garden  in  the  pic- 
turesque style,  which  with  me  is  synonymous  to  planting  with 
taste,  requires  not  only  a  perfect  knowledge  of  trees,  shrubs,, 
and  ornamental  plants,  proper  for  this  style  of  plantation,  but 
also  of  landscape -painting,  so  as  to  know  how  to  dispose  the 
trees  according  to  their  form,  size,  and  colour,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  harmonise  with  the  place.  In  departing  from 
known  and  established  principles,  instead  of  a  delightful 
picture,  we  run  the  risk  of  producing  an  insignificant,  uni- 
form, and  cold  mixture  of  verdure. 

I  am  not  afraid  of  repeating  here,  that  to  plant  as  I  mean* 
requires  extensive  information. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  ought  particularly  to  be  taken  intO' 
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consideration  in  the  adoption  of  a  general  plan  ;  and  a  know- 
ledge of  gardening,  as  an  art  of  culture,  is  requisite  to  insure 
success.  When  a  thicket  of  all  kinds  of  trees  is  wanted,  a 
detailed  plan  is  not  so  necessary ;  but  even  to  plant  a  thicket  in 
imitation  of  nature,  nature  must  have  been  previously  studied. 

I  have  seen  magnificent  gardens  in  England ;  but  some  in 
Germany  appeared  to  me  almost  as  beautiful,  particularly  in 
Saxony  and  Bavaria.  I  have  not  forgotten  the  beautiful 
villas  of  Rome,  and  the  fine  gardens  in  Italy ;  but,  in  France, 
Ermenonville,  M almaison,  and  some  others  in  this  style,  have 
made  a  greater  impression  on  me  than  the  masterpiece  at 
Versailles.  Nature  is  there  disfigured  by  pruning  trees  to  stiff 
and  whimsical  forms.  In  barbarous  ages,  and  to  ignorant 
individuals  in  the  present  age,  this  mutilation  gives  pleasure, 
because  it  shows  the  power  of  man :  but  to  highly  civilised 
nations,  and  to  individuals  of  refined  taste,  the  simplicity  of 
^nature  is  the  greatest  beauty. 

The  object  of  painting  and  poetry  is  to  represent  the  finest 
effects  of  nature.  Picturesque  effects  in  a  pleasui'e-garden 
consist  equally  in  the  choice  of  the  most  agreeable  forms,  the 
elegance  of  the  outline,  the  gradation  of  the  perspective,  the 
contrast  of  light  and  shade,  the  projection  and  relief  of 
objects  which  strike  the  sight,  the  charm  of  variety  and  the 
beautiful  harmony  of  colours,  and  finally,  in  that  happy  and 
admirable  ease  which  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  nature  and 
gracefulness. 

I  have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  arrangement  of  a 
pleasure-garden  cannot  be  the  effect  of  caprice,  and  that  there 
are  rules  and  principles  to  be  followed,  which  we  cannot 
neglect  without  committing  the  faults  which  are  remarked  in 
many  of  our  gardens  in  the  English  style.  These  kinds  of 
productions  may  please  and  suit  persons  who  have  not  re- 
ceived that  education  which  forms  and  distinguishes  a  man 
of  taste.  To  know  how  to  value  and  judge  what  is  really 
beautiful,  admirable,  and  sublime,  can  only  be  the  fi'uit  of 
application,  and  much  care  and  study.  These  truths  are  fully 
demonstrated  in  the  treatises  written  on  the  subject  by  French 
architects  and  landscape-gardeners  who  have  become  cele- 
brated by  their  works ;  amongst  others  by  M.  Morel,  archi- 
tect, whose  work,  in  2  vols.  8vo  [Eyicyc,  of  Gard,,^  p.  1118.], 
contains,  besides  his  theory  of  gardening,  a  description  of 
Ermenonville ;  and  by  M.  Curten,  architect,  whose  essay  on 
gardening,  in  1  vol.  8vo  lEfici/c.  of  Gard.^  p.  1120.],  contains 
the  principles  of  the  art  of  forming  picturesque  gardens,  and 
a  plan  descriptive  of  an  immense  park,  as  an  example.  Read- 
ing these  works  will  convince  those  who  entertain  any  doubts 
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on  the  subject,  that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  dispense  with  the 
principles  of  art,  in  forming  and  laying  out  gardens  which  are 
to  be  distinguished  by  good  taste. 

There  are,  indeed,  people  who  are  easily  pleased,  and  who 
are  so  with  trifling  productions.  To  value  beauty  properly, 
we  must  understand  what  it  is  ;  we  must  be  able  to  distinguish 
it,  not  only  from  deformity,  but  fi'om  the  negative  of  beauty, 
or  what  some  would  call  common-place  forms  and  combin- 
ations.  This  faculty  is  in  part  born  with  us,  or,  in  other 
words,  in  part  determined  by  our  organisation ;  but  it  is 
chiefly  the  result  of  education,  that  is,  of  the  observations, 
reflections,  and  comparisons  made  by  the  individual. 

I  have  frequently  observed,  in  my  journeys  through  Hol- 
land, that  (here  was  hardly  such  a  thing  to  be  met  with  in 
that  country  as  a  natural  group  of  trees ;  and  I  have,  there- 
fore, found  that  only  those  persons  who  are  conversant  with 
engravings  or  JDaintings  of  landscapes  can  see  any  beauty  in 
these  groups.  I  was  called  in  one  day  to  point  out  a  situation 
for  a  summer-house,  in  the  garden  of  a  rich  burgomaster  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Haarlem..  I  fixed  on  one  under  a 
noble  group  of  an  oak,  an  elm,  and  two  small  ash  trees. 
"  We  must  move  these  ash  trees,"  said  my  employer ;  "  they 
are  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  oak  and  to  the  elm."  Such 
were  the  ideas  of  my  worthy  patron,  who,  you  will  easily  per- 
ceive, was  neither  a  traveller  nor  conversant  with  Italian 
landscapes.  What  w^as  I  to  do  ?  I  will  tell  you  in  my  next 
letter. 

Ghent f  June,  18S1.  •  H.  K.  K. 

(To  be  continued,) 


Art.  IV.     On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Cyclamen  county  Bouvardla, 
triphylla,  and  Eranthis  hyemmis.     By  Mr.  James  Housmak. 

Sir, 

Mr.  Wilmot's  successful  culture  and  strong  recommend- 
ation of  the  Cyclamen  p^rsicum,  as  described  in  your  Vol.  I. 
p.  386.,  and  Vol.  II.  p.  377.,  have  induced  me  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  its  no  less  beautiful  congener  Cyclamen  coum ;  which, 
in  my  opinion,  deserves  to  be  rescued  from  that  neglect  to  which 
its  easy  propagation  and  consequent  commonness  have  sub- 
jected it  Sow  the  seeds  as  soon  as  ripe,  in  the  month  of  May, 
in  a  wide  pan  or  pot  well  drained  ;  fine  leaf  mould  is  the  most 
suitable ;  place  them  on  a  dry  bottom  in  any  shady  part  of 
the  flower-garden.    In  October,  remove  them  to  a  cold  frame 

Vol.  VII.  —  No.  S*.        o  o 
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or  pit,  where  they  may  be  defended  from  frdst ;  and,  thougl^ 
a  little  heat  does  not  hurt  them  in  this  stage  of  their  growth, 
it  is  altogether  unsuitable  when  they  have  arrived  at  their 
age  of  flowering.  In  twelve  months  they  should  be  trans- 
planted into  pots  or  large  pans,  in  which  they  will  flower  in 
the  month  of  January  following.  From  the  time  they  are 
transplanted,  keep  them  in  a  shady  yet  airy  place,  occasionally 
watered ;  and  about  the  first  of  November  they  may  be  remove^ 
to  an  open  airy  part  of  the  green-house  to  flower.  .When 
done  flowering,  they  should  not,  as  is  often  the  qase^  be  tbru^ 
away  into  any  by-corner,  out  of  sight ;  but  should  h^ve  an  opep 
situation  to  perfect  their  leaves,  and  be  free  from  injury  by 
frost.  This  summer  and  winter  management,  and  but  seldom 
shifl;ing,  will  keep  them  in  fine  flowering  condition  for  many 
years. 

There  is  another  plant  to  which  I  would  beg  to  call  atteo- 
tion,  particularly  for  its  hardiness,  and  for  showing,  in  thie 
open  air,  a  greater  profusion  of  fine  flowers  _tha.n  it  ever  does 
in  the  house;  I  mean  the  Bouvard/a  triphyUa;  which  ji^ears 
frost,  and  grows  as  vigorously  as  the  Fuchs/a  coccine^. 
Both  should  be  cut  down  late  in  the  autumn,  as  from  the 
early  spring  shoots  they  produce  their  finest  flowers;  and, 
while  so  cut  down,  are  much  easier  defended  fro^  frost  by 
leaves  or  litter,  than  if  suffered  to  remain  uncut.  Another 
very  interesting  flower,  appearing  in  the  most  dreary  season, 
should  be  more  generally  cultivated;  namely,  t)ie  Eranthis 
hyemalis,  as  it  is  not  only  the  first  harbinger  of  spring,  but 
gives  life  to  every  scene  where  it  appears. 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

June^  1830.  J.  Housman. 

Remarks  on  the  above.  By  J.  D. 

Cyclamens.  —  A  more  elegant  family  can  scarcely  be  i^e- 
commended  to  the  skill  and  affection  of  floriculturists :  and 
Mr.  Wilmot's  lucid  and  practical  communications  plainly  de- 
clare it  to  be  one  very  susceptible  of  improvement  by  art. 
Will  not  the  species  and  varieties  hybridise  readily  if  arti- 
ficially cross-impregnated,  and  thus  originate  entirely  new 
varieties,  eVen  superior  to  the  beautiful  kinds  already  extant  ? 

I  was  once  shown  a  plant  of  C  p^rsicum  whose  blossoms 
were  very  fragrant.  It  was  deemed  by  its  possessor^  the 
Rev.  George  Heading  Leathes  (Shropham  Hall,  Norfolk), 
a  gentleman  versed  in  plants,  a  rare  and  peculiar  variety.  Is 
it  so?  Mr.Wilmot,  in  his  excellent  articles  above  referred  to, 
calls  C.  p^rsicum  a  "  fine-scented  bulb ; "  and,  farther  on, 
directs  those  who  would  save  seeds  to  **  select "  for  this  puN 
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pose  "  only  those  plants  whos6  bloissoms  are  scent&d,  som6 
being  much  more  so  than  others."  A  fragrant  variety  of 
C.  europee^um,  also,  is  indicated,  in  Vol.  I.  p.  4?53.,  as  having 
bloomed  with  Messrs.  Rollison  of  Tooting ;  and,  in  Vol.  V. 
p.  613.,  a  "  very  delightful  and  delicate  fragrance "  i$ 
ascribed  to  the  "  true  C.  europae'um,"  then  growing  at  Mr. 
Knight's  Nursery,  Chelsea.  Are  not  the  blossoms  of  most 
kinds  of  Cyclamen  fragrant  ?  Is  it  generally  known  that  the 
herbage,  and  the  tuber  more  especially,  of  C.  europae'um,  are 
intensely  acrimonious  ?  The  acrimony  is  at  first  impercep- 
tible, but  palpable  enough  subsequently.  Smith's  English 
Flora^  vol.  i.  p.  273.,  first  taught  me  the  fact ;  and  Lindley's 
excellent  Introduction  to  the  Natural  System  of  Botany,  p.  226., 
also  states  that  "  the  root  of  Cyclamen  is  famous  for  its 
acridity,"  and  further  informs  us,  "  Yet  this  is  the  principal 
food  of  the  wild  boars  of  Sicily,  whence  its  conmion  name  of 
Sowbread."  This  fact  reminds  me  of  having  observed  snails 
(Hfelix  hort^nsis)  to  feed  on  the  fiery-flavoured  foliage  of  the 
Ctematis  Flammula,  or  sweet-scented  virgin's  bower.  Flam- 
mula  signifies  a  little  flame,  and  the  flavour  of  the  plant  is 
inflammatory  enough.  Is  the  acrimony  of  Cyclamen  eu- 
ropae  um,  the  same  in  kind  and  in  degree,  possessed  by  every 
species  and  variety  of  Cyclamen  ?  It  is  scarcely  in  place  here 
to  notice  the  wonderful  physiological  fact  displayed  in  the 
peduncles  of  C  europae  um  and  other  species :  they  are 
straight  until  the  flowers  are  past  and  the  germens  are  im- 
pregnated; afi;er  which  they  become  spiral,  enclosing  the 
germen  in  the  centre,  and,  lowering  it  to  the  earth,  repose  on 
the  surface  of  the  soil  till  the  seeds  are  ready  to  escape.  This 
beautiful  and  admirable  process  is  sufficient  to  suggest  to  the 
observant  gardener  that  the  seeds  of  Cyclamen  require  to  be 
sown  the  moment  they  are  ripe.  So  do  the  seeds  of  most 
biilbs  and  tubers. 

I  will  add  that  I  once  divided  a  tuber,  on  whose  crown 
were  several  eyes  or  buds,  into  four  portions :  two  of  these 
survived,  and  grew  pretty  well;  but  the  mode  seems  not 
practically  useful. 

A  mode  of  cultivating  Cyclamen,  so  as  to  procure  an  abun- 
dance of  blossoms,  is  given  at  p.  483. 

BawoirdxB,  triphylia.  Two  very  distinct  plants  are  about 
under  this  imme :  one  with  smooth,  glossy,  dark  green  leaves ; 
the  other  with  pubescent  foliage,  of  a  paler  green.  The  latter 
has  been  published  in  the  Botanical  Register,  1. 107.,  as  Bou- 
vard/a  triph;^lla  var.  pubescens,  but  has  since  been  distin- 
guished as  a  species,  probably  with  great  propriety,  'and 
denominated  Bouvard/a  Jacquinw.     The  former,  or  smooth- 
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leaved  kind,  remains  as  B.  triph^lla.  Both  kinds  are  splen- 
did, perhaps  equally  so ;  but  I  suspect  B.  JacquintV  is  the 
more  floriferous  one.  Some  correspondent  is  solicited  to 
determine  this.  Directions  for  cultivating  the  bouvardias  by 
cuttings  of  their  roots,  and  other  valuable  instructions  for  the 
more  satisfactory  management  of  them,  will  be  found  in 
pages  48.  and  4?9.  of  the  current  volume,  transcribed  from  the 
Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society, 

Erdntkis  hyemdlis^  the  Winter  Aconite,  merits  all  the  regard 
Mr.  Housman  bespeaks  for  it,  as  those  who  have  seen  it  in 
quantities  will  attest.  I  once  saw  a  complete  carpet  of  it 
beneath  a  large  deciduous  tree,  whose  wide-spread  arms, 
naked  when  the  Eranthis  blossoms,  while  they  afforded  shel- 
ter from  early  frosts,  still  admitted  the  sun's  rays  between 
them.  The  innumerable  golden  blossoms  glittering  th  the 
sunshine,  and  contrasted  with  the  bright  green  of  the  herbage 
on  which  they  were  displayed,  imparted  an  impressive  and 
exhilarating  effect.  This  was  witnessed  about  eight  years  ago 
at  the  late  residence  of  the  Rev.  ■  Roper,  most  probably 

the  parsonage-house,  at  Abbot's  Ripton,  near  Huntingdon. 
This  gentleman  presented  some  ounces  of  the  seeds,  gathered 
off  the  above  plants,  to  the  botanic  garden  at  Bury  St.  Ed- 
mund's, where  also  the  Erdnthis  now  abounds ;  but  where  it 
is  disposed  in  little  clusters  at  short  distances,  and  alternately 
with  clusters  of  single  and  double  snowdrops,  and  about 
twenty  kinds  of  crocus,  along  all  the  fronts  and  edgings  of  the 
numerous  borders  which,  in  that  garden,  are  appropriated  to 
the  display  of  ornamental  flowers.  The  numerous  knots  of 
yellow  supplied  by  the  Erdnthis  in  the  sunny  days  of  earliest 
spring  (and  some  such  days  are  usual)  glitter  over,  and  in 
conjunction  with  the  contrasting  colours  of  the  soil,  edgings, 
and  walks,  checker  the  whole  garden  most  lovelily.  By 
the  time  the  Erdnthis  blossoms  are  passing  away,  the  yellow 
crocuses  are  expanding,  to  continue  the  variegation  of  the 
scene  5  and  I  must  digress  a  moment  to  represent,  and  I  do  it 
from  experience  of  the  effect,  how  inexpressibly  splendid  it 
is  possible  to  render  a  flower-garden  in  early  spring  by  the 
copious  use  of  crocuses,  by  having  the  clusters  numerous  and 
shortly  distant  from  each  other,  by  confining  each  cluster  to 
one  colour  and  kind,  and  by  composing  the  approximating 
clusters  of  kinds  whose  respective  colours  are  in  strong  con- 
trast. On  this  subject,  very  valuable,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  found 
the  article  on  crocuses  by  Mr.  Sabine  (p.  41.),  transcribed 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society. 

Eranthis  hyemalis  may  be  speedily  and  numerously  increased 
by  dividing  its  tubers,  and  by  sowing  its  seeds.     The  tubers 
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shoidd  be  divided  as  soon  as  ever  the  herbage  turns  yellow, 
aind  planted  immediately  wherever  a  want  of  their  enlivening 
influence  may  have  been  felt  in  the  spring  preceding.  The 
seeds,  which  are  numerously  produced,  and  usually  ripe  by 
the  12th  of  May,  should  be  gathered  as  soon  as  ripe,  and 
sown  as  soon  as  gathered.  The  seedlings  will,  in  the  first 
year,  have  only  cotyledonal  leaves ;  in  the  second,  peltiforiu 
ones ;  in  the  third,  the  same,  and  a  few  roots  will  blossom ;  in 
the  fourth  year  all  will  be  floriferous.  The  blossoms  of  the 
Eranthis  are  slightly  fragrant 

That  most  accurate  botanist,  the  late  R.  A.  Salisbury,  Esq., 
who  was  the  first  to  dissociate  this  plant  from  the  //elleborus, 
tells  us  {Linn.  Trans.,  vol.  viii.  p.  303.)  that  Eranthis  is  from 
erady  to  love,  and  anthos,  a  flower,  and  that  he  means  thereby 
to  express  the  loveliness  of  such  a  flower  at  such  a  season. 
His  words  are,  "  Floribus  tempestate  inclementi  amabilibus." 
I  mention  this  to  supplant  a  spurious  etymon  exhibited  in  the 
Conductor's  Hdrttcs  Britannicus* 


Art.  V.      On  y-aising  Seedling  Ranunculuses. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso. 

Sir, 
The  paper  which  I  sent  you  last  year  on  the  propagation 
of  ranunculuses,  which  was  inserted  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  54S.,  has 
excited  considerable  interest  among  florists,  as  the  numerous 
letters  I  have  received  since  amply  testify.  The  article  has 
been  copied  into  Sweet's  Florisfs  Guide,  accompanied  by  a 
figure  of  one  of  my  seedlings.  See  plate  170.  of  that  very 
useful  and  well  executed  work,  one  deserving  the  support  of 
every  florist. 

Mr.  James  Reid  of  Bousefield  has  (Vol.  VII.  p.  121.)  made 
a  respectful  reference  to  my  plan,  as  given  in  Vol.  VI.  p.548., 
saying,  "  If  the  system  there  pointed  out  were  to  be  generally 
followed,  a  most  splendid  addition  might  confidently  be  ex- 
pected ere  long  to  the  present  stock,  there  being  no  limits. to 
its  varieties."  But  he  adds,  "  Mr.  Tyso  does  not,  however, 
follow  up  the  system  to  the  perfection  of  which  it  is  capable.'* 
This  remark  is  very  just,  as  it  relates  to  my  former  commu- 
nication, all  improvements  being  progressive.  But  I  am  aiming 
at  perfection,  and  flatter  myself,  in  this  particular,  that  I  am 
not  far  from  the  mark ;  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  now 
communicate  what  I  consider  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  system. 

It  consists  in  having  some  of  the  best  show  flowers  of  each 
class  which  produce  a  pericarpium  or  seed  vessel,  namely, 
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dark,  white,  scarlet,  crimson,  yellow,  striped,  yellow-edgedv 
white^dged,  spotted,  mottled,  olive,  &c. ;  and  a  number  of 
the  best  semidoubles  of  each  corresponding  class,  producing 
anthers  as  well  as  pericarps.  Then,  if  a  new  dark  flower  is 
desired,  fertilise  Naxara,  Variat,  Quixos,  or  any  good  dark 
flower,  with  the  pollen  of  a  dark  semidouble  or  nearly  double 
flower,  containing  the  best  properties  as  to  colour,  shape  of 
petals,  and  general  habit.     If  a  superior  flower  with  a  yellow 

Sound  and  dark  edging  be  desired,  then  fertilise  Grand 
onarque,  Julius,  or  Grand  Berger,  with  the  pollen  of  a 
yellow- edged  flower  of  first  rate  properties.  Those  that  have 
the  greatest  number  of  petals  are  to  be  preferred,  so  that  they 
have  anthers  producing  farina.  A  similar  method  must  be 
pursued  in  order  to  obtain  a  superior  flower  of  any  other 
class.  The  seed  generated  in  this  way  will  certainly  produce 
some  fine  varieties.  Let  the  parent  flowers  possess  the  requi- 
site properties,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  a  part  of  their 
offspring  will  do  the  same,  and  some  of  them  in  a  higher 
degree  of  perfection  than  their  renowned  progenitors.  This 
I  consider  the  perfection  of  the  system,  and  I  want  only  one 
variety  to  complete  it,  namely,  a  good  scarlet  a,nd  yellow- 
striped,  in  the  way  of  Melange  des  Beaut^s,  producing  anthers. 
If  any  of  your  readers  possess  roots  of  this  character,  I  should 
be  happy  to  receive  a  few  from  them ;  and  in  return  I  can 
supply  them  with  any  other  they  may  require.  If  Mr.  Reid 
or  any  other  florist  can  suggest  any  improvement  upon  the 
above  method,  I  hope  he  will  communicate  it  to  the  pubUe 
through  the  medium  of  your  highly  interesting  miscellany. 

The  cultivation  of  the  tulip,  carnation,  auricula,  and  other 
florists'  flowers  has  been  carried  to  great  perfection,  while 
very  little  has  been  done  to  improve  the  ranunculus,  except 
by  Mr.  Waterstone  of  Paisley,  and  myself.  I  have  raised 
about  fifiy  superb  varieties ;  for  two  of  which,  Leonora  and 
Reform,  I  have  refused  twenty  pounds.  I  have  several  others 
equally  good,  which  bloomed  for  the  first  time  this  season. 
They  are  so  superior  to  many  of  the  old  named  sorts,  that  I 
have  thrown  into  mixtures  more  than  one  hundred  sorts  this 
year.  The  old  varieties  amount  to  six  or  seven  hundred,  but 
they  may,  with  great  propriety,  be  reduced  to  two  or  three 
hundred,  without  any  real  loss. 

If  florists  persevere  in  raising  new  varieties,  according  to 
the  above  directions,  in  a  very  few  years  there  will  not  be 
more  than  oae  hundred  of  the  old  varieties  cultivated  under 
name>  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  * 

Joseph  Tyso* 

fVla /ling/or d,  July  16.1831.  > 
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:  Mr.  Sweet,  ia  figuring  iu  his  FUmsfs  Guide  the  Tiar^ 
ranunculus,  plate  170.,  gave  from  the  Grarijener's  Magazine 
(Voli  VI.  p.  548.)  Mr.  Tyso's  excellent  mode  of  raising  ne^ 
varieties,  but  added,  ^*  In  figuring  our  next  ranunculus,  we 
shall  give  our  own  remarks  on  the  same  subject,"  Faithful 
to  his  promise,  Mr.  Sweet  did  so  under  the  Leoqpra  ranun^ 
cuius,  figured  at  plate  174«.  These  remarks,  deeming  then^ 
valuable,  we  gave  entire  in  p.  205,  206.  of  our  present  volunxef 
We  have  seen  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso's  catalogue  of  ra-p 
nunculuses,  tulips,  3^c.,  for  1831,  just  published;  which  is 
printed  on  a  large  sheet,  and  may  be  had  gratis  on  applica* 
tion,  post  paid.  The  roots  are  on  sale  for  benevolent  pur^ 
poses.  We  have  on  a  former  occasion  (Vol.  IV.  p.  383.) 
expressed  our  opinion  on  the  excellency  of  the  plan  of  thi^ 
catalogue,  which  has  since  been  adopted  by  Messrs.  BrowQ 
pf  Slough,  and  WooUard  of  Ipswich. — J.  D.fQr  Cond. 


Art.  VI.  On  the  CuUivation  of  the  Ranunculus* 
By  Mr.  James  Reio. 
Sir, 
The  blossom  of  every  plant  being  single  in  an  uncultivated 
state,  the  circumstance  of  any  producing  more  than  the  natural 
number  of  petals,  under  the  fostering  care  of  man,  is  chiefly^ 
if  not  solely,  to  be  attributed  to  the  greater  quantity  of  nouri^hr 
jnent  afforded  them  than  Nature  has  provided.  To  grow 
double  flowers  in  perfection,  therefore,  it  is  obvious  that  they 
ought  to  be  supplied  with  as  much  of  the  richest  nourishment 
as  they  are  possibly  capable  of  receiving,  provided  this  can 
be  done  without  injuring  the  health  of  the  plant.  In  the  cas^ 
:of  the  ranunculus,  if  the  necessary  quantity  of  manure  be 
applied  without  precautions  being  taken  to  keep  the  tubers 
from  coming  in  contact  with  it,  however  well  reduced  and 
inccH'porated  with  the  soil  it  may  be,  there  is  considerable  ri3k 
of  their  getting  diseased,  particularly  of  being  attacked  by  a 
.small  whitish  insect  that  abounds  among  all  richly  manured 
soils.  To  guard  against  this,  I  adopted  the  following  method* 
which  has  been  found  to  answer  exceedingly  well,  the  bloom 
produced  being  such  as  not  easily  to  be  surpassed :  —  After 
the  roots  are  lifted,  the  bed  is  dug  over  fully  18  in.  deep;  the 
mould  all  along  the  surface  is  then  removed  to  the  depth  of 
about  4  in.,  and  its  place  filled  up  with  a  mixture  of  short 
horse  and  cow  dung,  not  more  reduced  than  is  necessary  to 
make  it  fall  easily  in  the  working.  This  is  turned  very  lightly 
down,  barely  covering  it :  it  is  again  turned  over  in  October, 
and  well   mixed  with  the  mould,  taking  care  to  keep  the 
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manure  near  the  surface,  as  the  lower  stratum  will  be  9u& 
ficiently  enriched  with  what  is  washed  down  by  the  winter 
rains.  It  is  then  raked  quite  level,  and  lies  in  this  state  till 
the  time  of  planting,  which  should  be  as  early  in  February  as 

Possible.  The  bed  will  then  have  sunk  down  considerably, 
^o  meet  this,  a  quantity  of  rich  fresh  loam  is  laid  up  in 
autumn  under  a  shed,  or  where  well  defended  from  rain.  As 
much  of  this  dry  earth  is  now  spread  over  it  as  raises  it 
exactly  2  in.  from  the  intended  height.  The  roots  are  then 
placed  on  the  surface  in  squares  of  3^  in.  or  4  in.  a  little  sea  sand 
spread  over  them,  and  then  covered  up  with  dry  earth,  taking 
particular  care  not  to  bury  them  deeper  than  2  in.  from  the 
bottom  of  the  tubers.  They  are  thus  kept  quite  separate  from 
the  manure,  while,  by  having  it  so  closely  under  them,  they 
derive  as  much  nourishment  as  if  it  had  been  mixed  with  the 
whole  soil.  This  method  also  combines  the  advantages  of  a 
dry  bed  and  early  planting,  both  of  which  are  so  essential  to 
obtaining  a  fine  and  general  bloom,  and  which  cannot  ordi- 
narily be  obtained  except  in  such  situations  as  are  so  very  dry 
as  to  be  unfit  for  the  ranunculus.  The  temperature  of  the 
earth  in  which  they  are  planted  being  considerably  higher 
than  that  of  the  open  ground,  from  having  been  kept  sheltered 
and  dry,  germination  will  sooner  take  place,  and  the  risk  of 
injury  from  frost  be  also  considerably  diminished.  Nor  is  the 
trouble  attending  ^this  method  more  in  the  end  than  that 
encountered  in  the  ordinary  way.  By  being  partially  renewed 
every  year,  the  bed  will  never  require  to  be  wholly  changed, 
as  it  is  usual,  every  few  years ;  while  the  regularity  with  which 
such  small  roots  can  be  placed  on  the  plane  surface,  besides 
the  general  equality  in  depth  obtained,  renders  it  not  only 
greatly  superior  to  drill  planting,  but  the  ease  with  which  it  is 
done  makes  it  almost  as  expeditious. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing  my  gratification  at 
the  important  communication  by  the  Rev.  Joseph  Tyso,  **  On 
the  Culture  of  Seedling  Ranunculuses .''  (Vol.  VI.  p.  548.) 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  James  Reid. 

JBousefield,  near  Dunfermline ^  Nov.  8.  1830. 


Art.  VII.     On  the  Culture  of  the  Gesnerex. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Ai'pleby. 
Sir, 
Having  been  pretty  successful  in  cultivating  that  beautiful 
.family  of  plants,  the  Gesner^<^,  I  am  induced  to  send  you  an 
account  of  my  method  of  treating  them,  as  it  may,  perliaps, 
prove  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 
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All  the  species  under  my  care  will  grow  from  leaves  taken 
close  off  by  the  stem  or  root  stock.  I  prefer,  however, 
shoots  taken  off  at  the  second  joint  from  th^s  top,  and  put  into 
sand  under  bell  or  hand  glasses,  and  placed  upon  a  warm 
flue,  and  shaded  with  thin  white  paper. 

As  soon  as  these  shoots  have  emitted  roots,  I  pot  them  iii 
small  pots,  in  a  compost  of  heath  mould,  vegetable  earth,  and 
perfectly  rotten  dung,  in  about  equal  parts,  and  unsifted.  I 
then  place  the  plants  in  the  shade  for  a  few  days,  in  a  close 
heat  (the  back  of  the  tan-pits  behind  the  pine  plants  will  do) ; 
and,  as  soon  as  they  have  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  I  shifk 
them  into  pots,  6  in.  wide  at  top,  securing  such  of  the  plants 
as  require  it  with  sticks,  and  then  plunge  them,  the  dwarf 
species  at  the  front  of  the  pine  plants,  the  tall  sorts  at  the 
ends  of  the  pits. 

These  plants  require,  when  in  full  growth,  an  abundant  and 
regular  supply  of  water.  I  find  great  advantage  in  sprinkUng 
them  every  day,  or,  in  very  hot  weather,  even  twice  a  day, 
over  the  whole  herb,  either  with  the  syringe  or  a  fine  rose 
watering  pan.  This  seems  to  be  very  beneficial  to  them,  as 
they  thrive  by  this  treatment  in  an  uncommon  manner. 

The  Gloxinm  maculata  requires  a  rather  different  treat- 
ment; and,  as  this  is  a  most  magnificent  species,  it  is*  wdl 
worth  a  little  extra-trouble.  When  the  plants  have  done 
flowering,  which  is  with  me  about  August,  I  remove  the  pots 
into  a  cool  room,  and  refrain  from  watering  until  the  tops 
die.  I  then  cut  ofi*  the  tops,  and  in  December  shake  out  the 
roots  from  the  soil,  and  put  every  strong  root  into  a  pot  6  in» 
in  diameter,  and  place  them  in  the  warmest  forcing-house 
I  have,  giving  but  little  water  until  the  plants  make  their 
appearance,  and  gradually  increasing  the  water  as  they 
advance  in  growth.  By  this  method  I  scarcely  ever  fail  of 
flowering  this  species  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  As  to 
the  other  species  of  Gesner^'^P,  as  soon  as  they  have  done 
flowering  I  gradually  decrease  the  water  given  to  them,  until 
the  soil  in  the  pots  becomes  quite  dry.  I  then  treat  them 
similarly  to  Gloxinia  maculata,  except  that  I  do  not  set 
them  growing  so  early,  usually  not  till  about  the  beginning 
of  February ;  and  afterwards  they  are  managed  exactly 
as  prescribed  for  the  cuttings  above,  except  only  that 
they  are  put  into  the  full-sized  pots  at  first. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  species  we  have  here :  — 
Gesnen'a  bulbosa*,  riitila,  and  Douglass;  Gloxinm  maculata, 

*  Messrs.  Loddiges,  in  their  Botanical  Cabinet  for  September,  figure,  at 
No.  1724,  Oesneria  bulbosa,  and  thus  remark  on  it : — "  We  understand  that 
the  roots,  which  are  tuberous  and  large,  are  used  as  food  at  Rio  Janeiro. 
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speci^sa,  speci6sa  alba,  caul^scens,  and  hirsikta ;  and  BesUria 
coccinea :  any  of  which  I  should  be  glad  to  exchange  with 
any  of  your  readers  for  species  that  they  may  have  different 
from  the  above* 

I  remain,  Sir,  yours,  &c« 
Horsforth  Hatty  July  12.  1831.  Thomas  Applrby. 

We  commend  to  the  skill  and  regard  of  our  esteemed  cor- 
respondent the  Trevirana  coccinea,  Cyrilhz  pulch611a  that  was* 
This  plant,  in  its  scaly,  succulent,  tuberous  propagines  (organs 
of  increase),  in  its  annual  herbage,  opposite  foliage,  beauty  of 
blossoms,  and  their  paucity  under  common  culture,  assimilates 
to  Gloxinia  macul&ta,  and  in  some  points  to  other  of  th^ 
Gesn^r^^.  One  mode  of  culture,  which  has  produced 
numerous  blossoms,  is  noticed  (p.  605.)  in  our  extracts  from 
the  Hortiadtural  Register.  Another  successful  mode  of  cul- 
tivating the  Gloxinia  maculkta  is  given  by  Mr.  Nelson^ 
VoL  III.  p.  141.  In  that  communication  the  word  printed 
^*  flowers"  should  be  flower  stems.  —  J.  D. 


Art.  VIII.     Description  qf  a  new  Fruit  Tree^  the  Shepherdia, 

arg^ntea.     By  J.  B.  Russell,  Esq. 
Sir, 

Permit  me  to  introduce  to  the  notice  of  your  rea,ders  a 
beautiful  production  of  North  America  (which,  I  think,  is  but 
little  known  to  Europeans),  called  the  Missouri  Silver  Lea^ 
or  Buffalo  Berry  tree  (Sheph^rdm*  arg6ntea).  It  is  also 
called  by  the  Indians  Rabbit  Berry,  and  the  Beef  Suet  tree. 
The  French  traders  call  it  Graisse  de  Buffle,  or  Buffalo  Fat 

Mr.  Nuttall,  the  intelligent  curator  of  the  botanic  garden 
at  Harvard  University,  has  given  the  following  description  of 
this  species:  —  '*  Sm^l  spinescent  trees,  with  the  aspect  of 
jSlaeagnus ;  leaves  entire,  covered  with  silvery  scales ;  flowers 
small,  laterally  aggregated ;  berries  diaphanous,  scarlet,  plea- 
santly acid ;  leaves  oblong  ovate,  obtuse,  petiolate,  on  both 
sides  smooth,  and  covered  with  peltate  scales,  wiiich  (through 
a  lens)  appear  ciliated.  Male  flowers  divided  to  the  base, 
segments  sub-ovate,   obtuse,  externally  squamose,  like  the 


^With  us  it  appears  to  require  the  stove :  it  grows  to  the  height  of  6  or  7  ft., 
<fUid  flowers  m  July  and  August.  It  maybe  increased  by  cuttings,  or  somf- 
times  by  dividing  the  roots ;  the  soil  should  be  loam  and  peat."  [Heath- 
mould,  see  p.  285.] 

*  In  hoQour  of  Mr^  John  Shepherd,  curator  of  the  botanic  garden  at 
Liverpool, 
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leaves;  filaments  eight,  very  shorti  pubescent;  anthers  ob* 
long,  2' celled.  Female  flowers  smaller,  shortly  pedunculate^ 
with  eight  glands ;  no  vestiges  of  stamina.  Style»  1 ;  stigma 
thick  and  oblique ;  germ  inferior ;  berries  small,  and  collected 
into  clusters,  red  and  succulent,  sparingly  scattered  with  scales, 
always  more  or  less  acid ;  seed  sub-ovate  and  shining,  muck 
like  that  of  jF/ipp6phae,  to  which  this  genus  is  proximately 
allied.  It  is  indigenous  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and 
the  lesser  streams,  from  the  confluence  of  the  river  Platte  to 
the  sources  of  the  Missouri." 

This  beautiful  tree  grows  spontaneously  in  the  extensive 
plains  on  the  banks  of  the  Missouri,  and  resembles  the  £leag- 
nus  arg^ntea  so  much,  that  they  might  be  easily  mistaken  one 
for  the  other  when  not  in  fruit.  The  Messrs.  Winships, 
nurserymen,  at  Brighton,  near  Boston,  I  believe,  are  the  only 
persons  who  have  this  tree  under  cultivation,  at  least  to  any 
great  extent.  Their  standard  tree  is  about  14  ft.  high,  and  is 
eight  years  old  from  the  seed.  The  tree  is  perfectly  hardy, 
grows  vigorously  in  any  part,  of  North  America,  and  is  said  to 
bear  a  near  resemblance  to  the  olive  tree.  It  is  one  of  our  ear- 
liest flowering  trees,  being  covered  with  blossoms  in  March. 

Its  fruit  is  about  the  size  of  the  Red  Antwerp  currant,  much 
richer  to  the  taste,  and  forms  one  continued  cluster  on  everjr 
branch  and  twig.  We  consider  it  one  of  the  greatest  acqui- 
sitions of  the  fruit-bearing  kind  that  has  recently  been  brought 
into  notice  in  our  country ;  and,  for  beauty  of  foliage,  elegance 
of  fruit,  and  general  appearance,  it  is  well  worthy  the  attentioa 
of  cultivators  in  Europe.  Yours,  &c. 

Boston  (America)^  July  11.  1831.  J.  B.  Russell* 

Shepherd/^  argentea  is  already  in  the  English  nurseries 
and  botanic  gardens,  though  still  called  in  some  of  them  Hip- 
p6phae  argentea :  it  is  prized  for  the  silvery  splendour  of  its 
foliage,  and  propagated  by  layers.  With  us  it  seems  of  slow 
growth;  for,  though  it  was  brought  to  England  in  1818,  we 
have  never  seen  a  plant  of  it  more  than  4  feet  in  height; 
allowance,  however,  must  be  made  both  for  our  limited  obii> 
servation,  and  for  the  fact  that  some  plants  remain  for  years 
after  their  introduction  before  they  are  dispersed.  Our  native 
i^ippophae  rhamnbides  is  a  fruit^bearing  species,  of  which  the 
following  account  occurs  in  the  Encyclopcsdia  of  Plants^  p.  832.: 
—  "  H.  rhamnbides  is  very  prolific  in  berries,  which  are  yel^ 
low  when  ripe,  succulent,  smooth,  and  gratefully  acid  to  the 
taste.  They  are  much  eaten  by  the  Tartars ;  and  the  fisher- 
men on  the  Gulf  of  Bpthnia  prepare  a  rob  from  them  which 
imparts  a  grateful  flavour  to  fresh  fish.     Every  part  of  the 
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plant  will  dye  yellow.  The  species  grow  in  common  soil,  and 
are  readily  increased  by  layers,  or  by  cuttings  of  the  roots." 

To  these  modes  of  increase,  by  seeds  should  be  added,  as 
shown  above,  and  these,  if  obtained  off  trees  whose  blossoms 
were  impregnated  by  those  of  contiguous  males,  would  doubt- 
less germinate  readily.  Smith,  in  his  English  Flora^  vol.  iv. 
p.  238.,  also  says  of  the  if  ippophae  ;hamnoides :  —  "  Berries 
somewhat  elliptical,  orange-coloured,  simply  but  powerfully 
acid,  pleasant  enough  when  preserved  with  sugar.  These  ber- 
ries afford  a  kind  of  sauce  to  the  poor  in  Sweden  and  the  south 
of  France." 

But  notwithstanding  these  accounts,  in  several  specimens 
that  we  have  seen,  we  have  not  been  so  fortunate  as  to  meet 
with  one  producing  fruit,  or  that  we  were  told  did  so.  Still, 
as  the  trees  of  H.  rhamnoides  grow  readily  in  English  gar- 
dens, and  the  species  of  if  ippophae  are  dioecious,  it  may  be 
that  all  our  trees  of  H.  rhamnoides  were  males,  as  we  know 
that  one  of  them  was.  If,  therefore,  the  Shepherd/a  or  ifip- 
pophae  argentea  can  be  made  to  grow  as  rapidly  and  readily 
with  us  as  H.  rhamnoides  does,  and  especially  the  fruit-bear- 
ing sex  of  it  (we  have  not  seen  the  plants  already  in  England 
do  so  at  present,  be  they  of  which  sex  they  may),  it  will 
merit  our  very  best  attention. 

As  means  of  promoting  our  success  in  the  adventure,  we 
solicit  our  American  correspondents  to  tell  us  the  kind  of 
soil  in  which  Shepherds  argentea  is  found  in  its  native  sta- 
tions, and  that  in  which  it  best  succeeds  when  under  culture, 
the  degree  of  moisture  most  congenial  to  the  plant,  and  the  situ- 
ations it  prefers  relatively  to  shelter,  aspect,  and  other  parti- 
culars. We  also  require  to  know  the  relative  distance  at 
which  the  trees  are  planted  in  America,  in  order  to  compute 
the  number  requisite  to  stock  any  proportion  of  ground ;  also 
the  average  crop  of  berries  in  relation  to  any  quantity  of 
ground  occupied  by  the  trees  which  have  yielded  that  crop ; 
moreover,  as  the  plant  is  dicecious,  what  proportion  of  males 
should  be  interspersed  among  the  females  to  cause  them  to 
fructify  more  certainly  and  more  abundantly. 

Besides  requesting  answers  to  the  preceding  queries,  we 
trust  that  every  person  who  orders  plants  will  insist  that  some 
male  or  barren  plants  be  sent  along  with  the  female  or  fruit- 
bearing  ones ;  for,  independently  of  the  beneficial  office  the 
-former  may  effect  in  fructifying  the  latter,  and  in  thus  pro- 
viding abundant  crops  and  moreover  perfect  seeds  by  which 
4x)  increase  the  plant,  we  think  it  a  shame,  in  the  case  of  dioe- 
cious species,  that  only  one  sex  should  reach  us,  thus  forming 
as  it  were  but  half  of  the  species.     This  case  appears  in  tb« 
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Athenian  Poplar  (Vol.  VI.  p.  368.),  the  Weeping  WilIo\^ 
(p.  368.),  the  Lombardy  Poplar  (p.  419.),  and  also  in  many 
ligneous  and  herbaceous  plants  which  occupy  a  place  in  our 
gardens  and  national  catalogues.  —  J.  D. 


Art.  IX.  Description  of  the  Peach  Houses  and  Mode  of  forcing 
practised  at  Buscot  Park.  By  Mr.  John  Meraick,  Gardener 
to  Pryse  Pryse,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Buscot  Park,  near  Farringdon, 
Berkshire. 

Sir, 

There  are  four  peach-houses  here,  three  single  ones,  and 
one  double  one,  for  forcing  peaches  and  nectarines.  The 
single  houses,  for  such  I  term  them,  are  very  convenient  for 
early  forcing;  they  are  70  ft.  long,  6  ft.  wide,  and  12  ft.  high; 
the  top  lights  are  5  ft.  long,  and  the  bottom  lights  7  ft.  long* 
The  back  walls  are  covered  with  a  trellis,  1  ft.  distant  at  the 
bottom,  and  2  in.  distant  at  the  top  of  the  wall.  The  trees 
are  dwarfs,  and  planted  against  the  trellis.  "The  flue  runs 
along  the  front,  and  is  provided  with  one  fire ;  which  plan  I 
find  very  economical,  as  not  more  than  three  trees  come  into 
bearing  at  a  time.  The  double  house  is  60  ft.  long,  15fL 
wide,  13  ft.  high,  and  5  ft.  in  front,  with  glass,  a  trellis  of 
half  circles  in  the  middle,  and  standard  trees  planted  at  the 
back  :  it  is  furnished  with  two  fires. 

I  generally  close  my  first  house  about  the  middle  of  De- 
cember, and  introduce  a  fire  on  the  1st  of  January.  I  renew 
the  borders  every  year  with  loam  and  dung.  I  keep  very 
little  or  no  fires  in  the  night  during  the  first  fortnight,  but 
maintain  a  heat  of  55^  by  day ;  and,  as  I  wish  the  buds  of  my 
trees  to  unfold,  I  commence  sprinkling  them  fi'equently  with 
a  small  hand-engine,  which  may  be  carried  about  with  ease ; 
the  temperature  of  the  water  being  as  near  as  possible  to  that 
which  rises  from  the  ground,  and  quite  cliear.  By  this  treat- 
ment, the  blossoms  expand  very  vigorously,  and  become 
large ;  which  is,  of  course,  of  great  importance  in  determining 
the  bulk  of  the  fruit.  As  soon  as  the  blossoms  are  fully 
expanded,  and  the  pollen  begins  to  shed,  I  again  commence 
sprinkling  them  very  slightly,  in  imitation  of  a  gentle  shower 
of  rain.  When  the  pollen  is  shed,  I  continue  sprinkling  until 
the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  as  it  tends  to  promote  its  absorption, 
and  I  find  nearly  the  whole  of  my  blossoms  set  most  perfectly. 
When  the  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  pea,  I  keep  the  heat  at  60® 
or  70°  by  day,  and  at  about  50"  by  night,  and  I  never  fail  then 
to  fill  my  house  abundantly  with  steam,  when  there  is  sufficient 
heat  in  the  flues,  by  pouring  water  upon  them  from  a  watering- 
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•back  and  the  other  to  the  front  of  the  frame.  My' practice 
is,  never  to  stop  them  until  they  have  extended  as  far  as 
their  confinement  will  permit ;  and  the  laterals  from  the  two 
vines,  as  they  advance  in  growth,  are  trained  to  the  right  and 
left  over  the  bed  with  neat  pegs;  and  every  fruit-blossom,  as 
it  expands,  is  carefully  impregnated,  and  placed  upon  a  tile 
under  the  shade  of  a  neighbouring  leaf.  In  a  day  or  two,  or 
as  soon  as  I  think  the  fruit  will  set,  I  stop  the  vine  at  the 
first  or  second  joint  beyond  it.  In  this  way  I  proceed,  set- 
ting all  the  fruit  I  can,  until  the  surface  of  the  bed  is  covered 
•with  foliage,  which  is  never  deranged  more  than  can  be 
avoided.  While  the  fruit  is  setting  I  give  air  very  freely, 
sometimes  I  draw  the  lights  quite  off  for  a  few  hours  on 
sunny  days ;  and  I  also  (by  applying  or  withholding  heat  and 
water)  endeavour  to  keep  them  in  a  state  betwixt  luxuriance 
and  debility,  for  in  either  extreme  they  will  not  set  well. 
Having  advanced  thus  far,  I  commence  swelling  them  oflE 
I  begin  this  with  pinching  off  all  the  ends  of  the  lateral 
shoots  that  have  not  already  been  stopped,  to  assist  the 
young  fruit.  I  now  give  ho  more  air  thaii  will  prevent  the 
sun  from  scorching  their  foliage.  I  look  over  them  every 
morning,  and  take  off  all  the  blossoms  as  they  appear, 
and  stop  every  young  shoot  back  to  one  joint  above  the 
vine  that  produced  it.  I  watch  over  them  every  after- 
noon in  fine  weather ;  and,  before  the  sun  has  quite  left  the 
frame,  I  syringe  or  water  them  all  oyer,  lep-ves,  fruit,  and 
all,  and  shut  down  the  glasses  for  the  night.  I  always  prefer 
performing  this  while  the  departing  rays  of  the  sun  have  suf- 
ficient strength  to  raise  a  sweet  vaporous  heat  of  about  90°, 
which  serves  them  to  feast  upon  long  afl:er  the  sun  has  hid 
his  glories  in  the  west.  A  few  days  of  such  treatment  will 
determine  which  fruit  will  take  the  lead  in  swelling  off,  out 
of  which  I  select  two  or  three  to  each  plant  according  to  the 
sort,  and  all  the  rest  I  cut  away.  As  the  fruit  advances  in 
growth,  it  is  necessary  at  intervals  to  turn  them  a  little  on 
the  tile,  to  prevent  them  from  growing  flat  and  discolouring 
on  one  side,  and  also  from  rotting.  When  they  have  at- 
tained as  large  a  size  as  I  think  the  sort  will  admit,  I  leave 
off  watering,  and  again  give  all  the  air  I  can  by  taking  the 
lights  entirely  off  when  the  weather  is  favourable ;  and,  if  the 
season  is  not  too  far  advanced,  I  leave  them  to  ripen  without 
any  other  assistance. 

For  an  early  crop  of  melons  I  grow  the  small  early  canta>- 
loup,  one  plant  in  a  light  when  the  frame  is  narrow,  and  two 
if  wide,  with  two  or  three  fruit  on  each  plant,  which  in 
general  weigh  from  2  to  4  lbs.  each.      I  succeed  these  with 
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the  scarlet  and  sreen  flesh,  planted  and  trained  as  above, 
the  produce  of  which  is  from  2  to  6  lbs.  But  my  principal 
crop  is  fi'om  the  black  rock,  which  I  have  grown  of  all  sizes 
up  to  13J  lbs.  weight:  the  plants  are  much  more  hardy  than 
many  other  sorts,  it  is  a  good  bearer,  the  fruit  is  handsome, 
and  the  flavour  excellent  The  sort  which  I  grew  so  large 
last  year  was  originally  from  France,  and  in  its  primeval  state 
was  a  rock ;  but  it  has  lately  been  strongly  impregnated  with 
the  scarlet  flesh,  which  fruit  it  now  resembles  in  all  its 
characters,  except  in  growing  much  larger.  ITie  largest 
melon  weighed  24 J  lbs.,  and  the  other  22  lbs. ;  they  both 
grew  upon  two  laterals  produced  by  the  vine,  trained  ta 
the  front  of  the  frame.  The  mice  destroyed  a  fruit  upon  the 
back  vine  of  the  size  of  5  or  6  lbs.  The  smallest  fruit  was 
sent  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  1  received  a  letter  of 
thanks  from  the  secretary :  the  flavour  was  said  to  be  excel- 
lent, and  the  other  also  was  described  in  the  same  way. 
This  last  fruit  under  the  treatment  of  swelling  off*,  from  the 
time  of  syringing  at  night  to  giving  air  the  next  morning,  I 
once  in  particular  noticed,  and  found  it  had  gained  1^  in.  in 
circumference.  The  above  is  my  general  practice  of  culti- 
vating the  melon,  and  a  practice  to  which  I  shall  still  continue 
to  adhere,  unless  fully  convinced  that  I  can  adopt  a  better, 

I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 
Taplcm  Lodge,  Jan.  15.  1830.  J.  Holland. 


Art.  XII.     On  cultivating  and  preserving  Ginger,    By  Zingiber. 

Sir, 

In  the  beginning  of  March  I  pot  my  ginger  in  small  32s, 
the  compost  I  use  being  equal  quantities  of  loam,  rotten 
di^ng,  and  leaf  mould,  well  mixed  together,  but  not  sifted. 
As  soon  as  I  have  potted  it,  I  give  a  little  water  to  settle  the 
soil,  and  then  place  it  in  a  nursery  or  stove,  watering  very 
sparingly  until  it  begins  to  grow,  when  it  will  require  a  regular 
supply.  About  the  1st  of  May  I  remove  it  to  a  deep  pit, 
previously  prepared  with  about  2  ft.  of  half-spent  tan  in  the 
bottom  ;  upon  that  about  1 8  in.  of  the  same  compost  as  that 
in  which  1  potted  the  roots.  I  then  turn  the  plants  out  of 
the  pots,  and  plant  them  a  foot  apart  each  way,  and  from 
4  ft.  to  6  ft.  from  the  glass,  giving  them  a  little  water  immedi- 
ately, and  closing  the  pit.  At  the  back  of  the  pit  my  plants 
have  generally  attained  the  height  of  6ft.;  and  those  in  the 
front,  for  want  of  space  upwards,  have  bent  and  sometimes 
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broken  their  tops  against  the  glass  :  yet  I  never  pfefceive  th'^ 
roots  any  way  inferior  to  those  on  the  back.  If  these  three 
things — a  rich  light  compost,  a  high  temperature,  and  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  when  the  plants  are  in  a  grow- 
ing state  —  be  attended  to,  they  will  insure  a  good  crop  of 

ginger. 

Very  little  air  is  requisite,  even  in  the  hottest  days  of  sum- 
mer. By  the  middle  or  end  of  September  the  ginger  will  be 
ready  for  taking  up.  I  then  divide  the  roots  with  a  knife, 
saving  the  largest  races  [roots  or  tubers]  for  preserving.  The 
small  ones,  with  their  tops  as  little  damaged  as  possible,  I  pot, 
and  set  into  the  pit  again,  giving  them  a  little  water  to  settle 
the  soil  to  their  roots.  They  will  only  require  twice  watering 
after  this,  until  their  tops  or  stems  are  dead,  which  will  be 
about  the  end  of  October.  The  pots  must  be  set  into  some 
dry  shed  where  the  frost  cannot  reach  them.  They  will  re- 
quire no  farther  care  until  the  following  March,  when  they 
must  be  again  brought  out,  and  treated  as  above  directed. 

When  pits  cannot  be  spared,  dig  a  hole  in  the  open  garden, 
and  put  a  frame  over  it.  If  tan  be  unattainable,  leaves  and 
a  little  long  manure  mixed  will  do  quite  as  well. 

'  To  preserve  Ginger.  —  Take  green  ginger,  part  it  neatly 
witli  a  sharp  knife,  throw  it  into  a  pan  of  cold  water  as  it  is 
pared,  to  keep  it  white.  When  you  have  sufficient,  boil  it 
till  tender,  changing  the  water  three  times;  each  time  put 
the  ginger  into  cold  water,  to  take  out  the  heat  or  spirit  of 
the  ginger :  when  tender,  throw  it  into  cold  water.  For  seven 
pounds  of  ginger  clarify  eight  pounds  of  refined  sugar ;  when 
cold,  drain  the  ginger,  and  put  it  in  an  earthen  pan,  with 
enough  of  the  sugar  cold  to  cover  it,  and  let  it  stand  two  days : 
then  pour  the  syrup  from  the  ginger  to  the  remainder  of  the 
sugar,  boil  it  some  time,  and  when  cold  pour  it  on  the  ginger 
again,  and  set  it  by  three  days  at  least :  then  take  syrup  from 
tlie  ginger,  boil  it,  and  put  it  hot  over  the  ginger.  Proceed 
in  this  way  till  you  find  the  sugar  has  entered  the  ginger, 
boiling  the  syrup,  and  skimming  off  the  scum  that  rises  each 
time,  until  the  syrup  becomes  rich  as  well  as  the  ginger. 

If  you  put  the  syrup  on  hot  at  first,  or  if  too  rich,  the 
ginger  will  shrink,  and  not  take  the  sugar. 

I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

Zingiber. 
Stratford  upon  Avon^  January  13.  1831. 
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REVIEWS. 


Art.  I.  A  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen- Garden  ;  or,  an 
Account  of  the  most  valuable  Fruits  and  Vegetables  cultivated  in 
Great  Britain  :  uoith  Calendars  of  the  Work  required  in  the 
Orchard  and  Kitchen-Garden  during  every  Month  in  the  Year, 
By  George  Lindley,  C.MJH.S.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S. 
^c.  &c.  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural  Society  of 
London.     London,  1831.    8vo.   16s« 

In  the  preface,  by  the  editor,  we  are  informed  that  **  the 
author  has  been  occupied  at  intervals,  during  nearly  forty 
years,  in  preparing  for  the  press  materials  for  a  complete 
account  of  the  fruit  trees  and  vegetables  cultivated  in  the 
gardens  of  Great  Britain;"  The  result  of ''  this  preparation 
is  now  presented  to  the  reader  in  a  form  which,  it  is  thought, 
is  so  condensed  as  to  comprehend  the  greatest  quantity  of 
information  in  the  smallest  compass,  and  which,  at  the  same 
time,  is  sufficiently  diffuse  to  render  it  possible  for  the  reader 
to  acquire  as  much  knowledge  as  is  either  important  or  indis-* 
pensable  in  regard  to  any  particular  variety.  Those  points 
which  are  so  peculiarly  interesting  to  all  gardeners ;  such  as 
the  kind  of  stock  upon  which  a  given  variety  will  succeed 
better  than  upon  another;  the  comparative  value  of  each 
kind  of  fruit ;  the  aspects  that  it  requires ;  the  different  names 
under  which  it  is  known  in  England  and  elsewhere;  the 
books  in  which  a  faithful  figure  may  be  found ;  the  purposes 
for  which  it  is  best  adapted ;  the  seasons  when  it  is  in  the 
greatest  perfection,  and  topics  of  a  similar  kind,  have  in  all 
cases  been  treated  with  especial  care/* 

After  observing  that  there  are  few  men  more  competent  to 
execute  the  above  task  well  than  Mr.  Lindley,  "  whose  long 
practical  experience  and  ample  opportunities  of  investigating 
such  subjects  personally  during  a  series  of  many  years,  have 
been  such  as  have  rarely  fiiUen  to  the  lot  of  any  one,"  we 
are  informed  that  the  forcing  department  has  been  entirely 
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omitted,  and  that  only  one  or  two  methods  of  cultivation  of 
each  particular  article  have  been  introduced,  in  preference  to 
"  a  great  number  of  different  plans ;  among  which  the  un- 
skilful reader  can  never  know  which  to  select  in  preference/' 

The  introduction,  which  follows  the  preface,  occupies  above 
20  pages  :  it  is  by  the  editor,  and,  we  will  venture  to  assert,  is 
the  most  valuable  morceau  of  scientific  horticulture  which  has 
ever  appeared  in  the  English  language.  In  our  opinion,  it  is 
worth  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  book.  In  the  counties 
the  latter  will  lose  much  of  its  usefulness  from  the  want  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  synonymes.  The  editor  seems  to  be 
aware  of  this,  when  he  states  in  the  preface  that  it  is  "  neces- 
sary to  explain  why  no  mention  is  made  of  some  sorts  which 
are  common  in  particular  districts.  In  such  cases,"  he  says, 
"  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  variety  omitted  is  considered 
either  so  like  some  kind  already  described,  as  to  be  undeserving 
of  particular  notice,  or  so  little  valuable  as  to  be  unworthy  of 
cultivation."  This  does  not  appear  to  us  by  any  means  a 
sufficient  reason  for  omitting  to  mention  sorts  common  in 
particular  districts  by  the  names  in  use  in  those  districts ;  but 
we  can  give  a  reason,  and  that  is,  the  extreme  difficulty  of 
the  subject.  Between  Birmingham  and  this  place  (Kilmar- 
nock) we  have  found  in  the  articles  of  gooseberries,  apples, 
and  pears,  the  same  names  applied  to  so  many  different  sorts ; 
and  so  many  different  names,  many  of  which  are  not  in  the 
Horticultural  Society's  Catalogue^  applied  to  the  same  sorts ; 
that  we  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  for  any  individual  to 
give  a  list  of  synonymes  which  shall  be  complete.  The  work 
must  be  left  to  a  central  association,  like  that  of  the  Horticul- 
tural Society.  Having  said  thus  much,  we  have  only  to  add 
that  we  believe  Mr.  Lindley,  sen.,  to  have  done  as  much 
as  could  be  expected  from  any  individual,  and  more  than 
most  individuals  are  capable  of  doing ;  and  that  we  cosi- 
sider  his  work  a  most  valuable  addition  to  horticultural 
literature,  and  wish  that  it  may  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of 
every  nurseryman  and  master  gardener. 

We  shall  now  give  the  essence  of  the  valuable  introductioD 
before  mentioned.  Horticultural  works  contain  "  plenty  of 
rules  for  action,  but  very  few  reasons."  The  greatest  benefit 
would  be  bestowed  on  the  gardening  world,  if  all  horticultural 
practices  were  reduced  to  their  first  principles;  the  editor  ' 
proposes  "  to  sketch  out,  in  regard  to  the  fruit-garden,  what 
he  thinks  the  method  should  be  on  which  a  more  competent 
person  would  do  well  to  proceed." 

All  our  garden  fruits  are  but  ameliorated  varieties  of  such 
as  are  wild.    The  amelioration  has  resulted  from  human  skilly 
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time,  and  accident;  and,  being  so  produced,  can  only  by  art 
be  continued.  Hence  the  two  great  operations  for  procuring 
and  perpetuating  improved  varieties  of  fruits  are,  amelioration 
and  propagation. 

Amelioration  "  consists  either  in  acquiring  new  or  improved 
varieties  of  fruit,  or  in  increasing  their  good  qualities  when 
acquired.  .  .  .  There  is  in  all  beings  a  disposition  to  deviate 
fitMn  their  original  nature  when  cultivated,  or  even  in  a  wild 
state.  But  this  disposition  is  so  strong  in  some  as  to  render 
them  particularly  well  adapted  to  become  subject  to  domes- 
tication :  for  instance,  the  dog,  the  pigeon,  and  the  barn-yard 
fowl,  are  cases  in  which  this  tendency  is  most  strongly  marked 
in  animals;  and  domesticated  fruits  are  a  parallel  case  in  the 
vegetable  world. 

*^  Cultivators  increase  this  disposition  chiefly  in  two  ways : 
either  by  constantly  selecting  the  finest  existing  varieties  for 
seed,  or  by  intermixing  the  pollen  and  stigma  of  two  varieties 
for  the  purpose  of  procuring  something  of  an  intermediate 
nature.  .  .  .  The  power  of  obtaining  cross-bred  varieties  at 
pleasure  has  only  existed  since  the  discovery  of  sexes  in  plants. 
In  selecting  seed  from  the  finest  existing  varieties,  we  should, 
moreover,  take  care  to  select  it  from  the  handsomest,  largest, 
and  most  j^rfectly  ripened  specimens  of  those  varieties :  for 
'*  a  seedling  plant  will  always  partake,  more  or  less,  of  the 
character  of  its  parent,  the  qualities  of  which  are  concentrated 
in  the  embryo  when  it  has  arrived  at  full  maturity.  .  .  .  Now, 
if  the  general  qualities  of  a  given  variety  are  concentrated  in  the 
embryo  under  any  circumstances,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  they  will  be  most  especially  concentrated  in  a  seed  taken 
from  that  part  of  a  tree  in  which  its  peculiar  good  qualities 
reside  in  the  highest  degree.  For  instance,  in  the  fruit  of  an 
apple  growing  upon  a  north  wall  there  is  a  smaller  formation 
of  sugar  than  in  the  same  variety  growing  on  a  south  wall ; 
and  it  can  be  easily  understood  that  the  seed  of  that  fruit, 
which  is  itself  least  capable  of  forming  saccharine  secretions, 
will  acquire  from  its  parent  a  less  power  of  the  same  nature 
than  if  it  had  been  formed  within  a  fruit  in  which  the  sac- 
charine principle  was  abundant.  It  should,  therefore,  be 
always  an  object  with  a  gardener,  in  selecting  a  variety  to  be- 
come the  parent  of  a  new  sort,  to  stimulate  that  variety  by 
every  means  in  his  power  to  produce  the  largest  and  most 
fully  ripened  fruit  that  it  is  capable  of  bearing.  The  im- 
portance of  doing  this  is  well  known  in  regard  to  melons  and 
cucumbers,  and  mso  in  preserving  fugitive  varieties  of  flowers ; 
but  it  is  not  generally  practised  in  raising  fruit  trees." 

Cross-bred  Varieties,  —  "  The  power  of  procuring  inter- 
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mediate  varieties  by  the  intermixture  of  the  pollen  and  stigma 
of  two  different  parents  is,  however,  that  which  most  deserves 
consideration.  We  all  know  that  hybrid  plants  are  constantly 
produced  in  every  garden,  and  that  improvements  of  the  most 
remarkable  kind  are  yearly  occurring  in  consequence/'  All 
cases,  however,  of  cross-fertilisation  are  subject  to  "  a  practi- 
cal consequence  of  great  importance ; "  namely,  that  "  the  new 
variety  will  take  chiefly  after  its  poUiniferous  or  male  parent ; 
and  that  at  the  same  time  it  will  acquire  some  of  the  con- 
stitutional peculiarities  of  its  mother/'  Mr.  Sweet's  experience 
(p.  205, 206.)  corroborates  this  position.  ''  The  limits  within 
which  experiments  of  this  kind  must  be  confined  are,  how- 
ever, narrow.  It  seems  that  cross-fertilisation  will  not  take 
place  at  all,  or  very  rarely,  between  different  species  *,  unless 
these  species  are  nearly  related  to  each  other,  and  that  the 
offspring  of  the  two  distinct  species  is  itself  sterile,  or,  if  it 
possesses  the  power  of  multiplying  itself  by  seed,  its  progeny 
returns  back  to  the  state  of  one  or  other  of  its  parents. 

"  Hence  it  seldom  or  never  has  happened  that  domesticated 
iruits  have  had  such  an  origin.  We  have  no  varieties  raised 
between  the  apple  and  the  pear,  or  the  quince  and  the  latter, 
or  the  plum  and  cherry,  or  the  gooseberry  and  currant.  On 
the  other  hand,  new  varieties,  obtained  by  the  intermixture  of 
two  preexisting  varieties,  are  not  less  prolific,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, often  more  so,  than  either  of  their  parents :  witness  the 
numerous  sorts  of  Flemish  pears  which  have  been  raised  by 
cross-fertilisation  from  bad  bearers  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  and  which  are  the  most  prolific  fruit  trees  with  which 
gardeners  are  acquainted ;  witness  also  Mr.  ICnight's  cherries, 
raised  between  the  may  duke  and  the  graffion,  and  Coe's  golden 
drop  plum,  raised  from  the  green  gage  fertilised  by  the  yellow 
magnum  bonum.  It  is,  therefore,  to  the  intermixture  of  the 
most  valuable  existing  varieties  of  fruit  that  gardeners  should 
trust  for  the  amelioration  of  their  stock." 

Considering  varieties,  whether  those  already  originated,  or 
others  which  hereafter  may  be,  in  reference  to  their  individual 
merits  or  demerits,  the  editor  remarks  that  the  merits  of  any 
given  variety  "  may  still  be  either  elicited  or  destroyed  by 

♦  We  suspect  the  possibility  of  originating  hybrids  is  scarcely  thu» 
limited.  Mr.  Campbell,  gardener  to  the  Comte  de  Vandes,  raised  foxgloves 
from  D.  ambigua,  whose  ovula  were  fertilised  by  the  pollen  of  Gloxinia  spe- 
cidsa;  and  they  vary  considerably  from  the  mother,  and  assimilate  re- 
motely to  the  male  parent.  Potentilla  RusselliflTia  is,  we  believe,  an 
instance  of  a  hybrid  whose  anthers  are  sterile ;  i2hododendron  Russelltantfm^ 
of  one  in  which  the  sexual  organs  are  perfect :  so  it  is  stated  by  Mr.  Sweety 
in  hid  description  of  this  hybrid,  as  we  have  noticed,  p.  34K 
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the  cultivator."  He  then  proceeds  to  notice  certain  methods 
of  improvement.  To  cause  bad  bearers  to  be  more  prolific, 
the  means  are :  —  "  1-  By  ringing  the  bark ;  2.  By  bending 
branches  downwards  [see  some  useful  remarks  on  the  mode 
and  effect  of  this  process  in  our  August  Number,  p.  44?0. ;] 
3.  By  training;  and,  4.  By  the  use  of  different  kinds  of  stocks. 
All  these  practices  are  intended  to  produce  exactly  the  same 
effect  by  different  ways.  Whatever  tends  to  cause  a  rapid 
diffusion  of  the  sap  and  secretions  of  any  plant,  causes  also 
the  formation  of  leaf- buds  instead  of  flower-buds ;  and,  on 
the  contrary,  whatever  tends  to  cause  an  accumulation  of  sap 
and  secretions  has  the  effect  of  producing  flower-buds  in 
abundance."  Ringing,  by  tending  to  prevent  the  return  of 
sap  to  the  part  below  the  ring,  also  tends  to  cause  the  desired 
accumulation  of  sap  in  the  part  above  the  ring. 

Bending  down  the  branches  effects  the  same  accumulation 
with  more  certainty.  When  branches  are  in  their  natural  or 
erect  position,  the  fluids  are  diffused  through  their  vessels  or 
tissue  uninterruptedly  and  rapidly ;  but,  by  bending  down  the 
branches,  the  vessels  become  more  or  less  compressed,  and 
contribute  to  the  accumulation  of  the  juices  or  sap,  by  pre- 
venting its  rapid  diffusion.  Training,  as  branches  in  this 
process  are  .usually  bent,  effects  the  same  object  in  the  same 
manner;  as  well  as  by  fixing  the  branches,  and  so  pre- 
venting their  being  agitated  by  winds ;  as  this  agitation  ^'  is 
known  to  facilitate  the  movement  of  the  fluids."  "  Nor  is  the 
influence  of  the  stock  of  an  essentially  different  nature.  In 
proportion  as  the  scion  and  the  stock  approach  each  other 
closely  in  constitution,  the  less  effect  is  produced  by  the 
latter ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  to  the  constitu- 
tional difference  between  the  stock  and  the  scion  is  the  effect 
of  the  former  important.  Thus,  when  pears  are  grafted  or 
budded  on  the  wild  species ;  apples  upon  crabs,  plums  upon 
plums,  and  peaches  upon  peaches  or  almonds,  the  scion  is,  in 
regard  to  fertility,  exactly  in  the  same  state  as  if  it  had  not 
been  grafted  at  all ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  great  in- 
crease of  fertility  is  the  result  of  grafling  pears  upon  quinces, 
peaches  upon  plums,  apples  upon  whitethorn,  and  the  like. 
In  the  latter  cases,  the  food  absorbed  from  the  earth  by  the 
root  of  the  stock  is  communicated  slowly  and  unwillingly  ta 
the  scion;  under  no  circumstances  is  the  communication  be- 
tween the  one  and  the  other  as  free  and  perfect  as  if  their 
natures  had  been  more  nearly  the  same ;  the  sap  is  impeded 
in  its  ascent,  and  the  proper  juices  are  impeded  in  their 
descent ;  whence  arises  that  accumulation  of  secretion  which 
is  sure  to  be  attended  by  increased  fertility." 
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The  editor  proceeds  to  consider  "  upon  what  principle  the 
flavoar  of  particular  fruits  may  be  improved, "  and  deems  all 
improvements  **  entirely  doe  to  the  increased  action  of  the 
vital  functions  of  leaves.**  The  nature  of  the  stock  does  not, 
he  argues,  at  all  iniSuence  the  flavour  of  the  fruit  of  the  scion. 
'*  Those  who  fancy,  for  instance,  tliat  the  quince  [used  as  a 
stock  to  the  pear]  communicates  some  portion  of  its  austerily 
to  the  pear,  can  scarcely  have  considered  the  question  phy- 
siologically, or  they  would  have  seen  that  the  whole  of  the 
food  communicated  from  the  alburnum  of  the  quince  to  that 
of  the  pear  is  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  when  it  entered  the 
roots  of  the  former.  Whatever  elaboration  it  undergoes 
must  necessarily  take  place  in  the  foliage  of  the  pear ;  where, 
far  from  the  influence  of  the  quince,  secretions  natural  to  the 
variety  go  on  with  no  more  interruption  than  if  the  quince 
formed  no  part  of  the  system  of  the  individual."  The  fluid 
or  sap  collected  by  the  roots,  when  elaborated  in  the  leaves, 
is  so  modified  by  the  combined  action  of  air,  light,  and 
evaporation,  as  to  acquire  the  peculiar  character  of  the  final 
secretions  of  the  individual  from  which  it  is  formed.  "  From 
these  secretions,"  as  discharged  by  the  foliage  into  the 
system  of  the  plant,  "  the  fruit  has  the  power  of  attracting 
such  portions  as  are  necessary  for  its  maturation.  Hence  it 
follows,  that  the  more  we  can  increase  the  peculiar  secretions 
of  a  plant,  the  higher  will  become  the  quality  of  its  fruits," 
and  vice  versa.  Pruning  and  training,  and  the  exposure  of 
brandies  to  the  most  light  in  the  sunniest  aspects,  promote 
the  former  effect. 

The  next  subject  considered  is  "  the  mode  of  multiplying 
improved  varieties  of  fruit,  so  as  to  continue  in  the  progeny 
exactly  the  same  qualities  as  existed  in  the  parent."  Seeds 
will  not  perpetuate  a  variety  undeviatingly ;  buds  will.  "  ^ 
plant  is  really  an  animated  body,  composed  of  infinite  multi- 
tudes of  systems  of  life ;  all  indeed,  united  in  a  whole,  but 
each  having  an  independent  existence.  When,  therefore, 
any  number  of  these  systems  of  life  is  removed,  those  which 
remain,  as  well  as  those  which  are  separated,  will,  under  fit- 
ting circumstances,  continue  to  perform  their  natural  func- 
tions as  well  as  if  no  union  between  them  had  ever  existed. 
These  systems  of  life  are  buds,  each  having  a  power  of 
emitting  descending  fibres  in  the  form  of  roots,  and  also  of 
ascending  in  the  form  of  stem.  The  first  of  these  buds  is  the 
embryo  [in  a  seed] ;  the  others  are  subsequently  formed  on 
the  stem  emitted  by  the  embryo  [in  the  progress  of  germina- 
tion].    As  these  secondary  buds  develope,  their  descending 
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roots  combine  and  form  the  wood*,  their  ascending  stems 
give  rise  again  to  new  buds.  These  buds  are  all  exactly  like 
each  other;  they  have  the  same  constitution,  the  same 
organic  structure,  and  the  individuals  they  are  capable  of 
producing  are,  consequently,  all  identically  the  same ;  allow- 
ance, of  course,  being  made  for  such  accidental  injuries  or 
alterations  as  they  may  sustain  during  their  subsequent 
growth.  It  is  upon  the  existence  of  such  a  remarkable 
physiological  peculiarity  in  plants,  that  propagation  entirely 
depends ;  an  evident  proof  of  which  may  be  seen  in  this  cir- 
cumstance :  — Take  a  cutting  of  a  vine,  consisting  of  the  space 
which  lies  between  two  buds,  an  internodium  as  botanists 
would  call  the  piece,  and  no  art  will  succeed  in  ever  making 
it  become  a  new  plant,  however  considerable  the  size  of  the 
internodium  may  be.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  take  the  bud 
of  a  vine,  without  any  portion  of  the  stem  adhering  to  it,  and 
it  will  throw  out  stem  and  root,  and  become  a  new  plant  im- 
mediately." The  various  modes  of  artificial  propagation,  as 
increasing  by  eyes,  striking  from  cuttings,  laying,  budding, 
and  grafting,  "all  consist  in  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples under  various  forms."  Increasing  by  eyes  or  buds  is 
illustrated  by  the  above  instance  of  the  vine.  Striking  by 
cuttings  consists  in  placing  a  stem  bearing  more  buds  than 
one  "  in  circumstances  fitted  for  the  maintenance  of  life ;"  and 
this  method  has  an  advantage  over  propagation  by  single 
buds,  as  "the  stem  of  the  cutting  forms  an  important  re* 
servoir  of  nutriment "  for  the  buds  it  bears,  until  they  can 
emit  roots  into  the  soil  by  which  to  cater  for  them- 
selves. "  That  bud  which  is  nearest  the  bottom  of  the 
cutting  emits  its  roots"  first  "into  the  earth,"  and  "a 
good  operator  always  takes  care  that  the  lower  end  of  his 
cutting  is  pared  down  as  close  to  the  base  of  the  bud  as  may 
be  practicable  without  actually  destroying  any  part  of  the 
bud  itself:  by  this  means  the  first  emitted  roots,  instead  of 
having  to  find  their  way  downwards  between  the  bark  and 
wood,  strike  at  once  into  the  earth,  and  become  a  natural 
channel  by  which  nutriment  is  conveyed  into  the  general 
system  of  the  cutting." 

^^  Laying  is  nothing  but  striking  from  cuttings  that  aref 
still  allowed  to  maintain  their  connection  with  the  mother 
plant,  by  means  of  a  pqrtion,  at  least,  of  their  stem."  Tongue- 
ing  the  layer  "  has   the   effect   of  enabling  the   roots   ta 

*  The  ingenious  theory  that  every  bud  has  a  root  or  roots,  by  which  it 
connects  itself  with,  and  supports  itself  from,  the  soil,  is  withstood  by  some 
physiologists. 
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be  emitted  into  the  soil  through  the  wound  more    readily 
than  if  they  had  to  pierce  through  the  bark." 

Budding  and  Gracing. — "Budding  differs  from  grafting 
in  this,  that  a  portion  of  a  stem  is  not  made  to  strike  root  on 
another  stem ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  a  bud  deprived  of 
all  trace  of  the  woody  part  of  a  stem  is  introduced  beneath 
the  bark  of  the  stock,  and  there  induced  to  strike  root."  In 
performing  either  operation,  the  great  point  to  be  attended 
to  is,  to  secure  "  the  exact  contact  of  similar  parts."  The 
editor  presents  numerous  valuable  remarks  on  these  two  pro- 
cesses, but  our  limits  forbid  us  quoting  them. 

Transplanting.  — The  success  of  this  important  operation,  the 
writer  conceives,  may  "  be  proved  to  depend  exclusively  upon 
these  two  conditions: — 1.  The  preservation  of  the  spongioles 
of  the  roots ;  and,  2.  The  prevention  of  excessive  evaporation." 
The  spongioles  are  the  extremities  of  the  fibres,  and  con- 
sist of  "  bundles  of  vessels  surrounded  by  cellular  tissue  in 
a  very  lax  spongy  state."  Plants  absorb  all  or  nearly  all  of 
their  fluids  through  these,  spongioles,  and,  as  the  latter  ai*e 
exceedingly  delicate  in  their  organisation,  their  destruction 
will  be  effected  in  exact  proportion  to  the  violence  or  care^ 
lessness  with  which  transplantation  is  performed.  "  It  is 
because  of  the  security  of  the  spongioles  from  injury  when 
the  earth  is  undisturbed,  that  plants  reared  in  pots  ar€  trans- 
planted with  so  much  more  success  than  if.  taken  immediately 
from  the  soiL"  As  every  fibre  is  terminated  by  a  spongiole, 
cutting  through  the  roots  of  large  trees,  to  induce  the  form- 
ation of  fibres,  the  year  previous  to  removing  them,  contributes 
to  successful  transplanting.  "  When  destroyed,  the  spongioles 
are  often  speedily  replaced,  particularly  in  orchard  trees,  pro- 
vided a  slight  degree  of  growth  continues  to  be  maintained. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  trees  removed  in  October 
succeed  better  than  if  transplanted  at  any  other  time*  The 
growth  of  a  tree  at  that  season  is  not  quite  over ;  and  the 
first  impulse  of  nature,  when  the  tree  finds  itself  in  a  new 
situation,  is  to  create  new  mouths*  by  which  to  feed  when  the 
season  for  growing  again  returns." 

Evaporation.  —  The  prodigious  evaporation  of  plants  is  first 
attested  by  quotations  from  Hales,  Guettard,  and  Knight. 
A  plant  of  "  sunflower  perspires  seventeen  times  more  than  a 
man.  .  .  .  This  loss  has  all  to  be  supplied  by  the  moisture  in- 
troduced into  the  system  by  the  spongioles ;  and  hence,  if  the 
spongioles  are  destroyed,  and  evaporation  takes  place  be- 
fore they  can  be  replaced,  a  plant  must  necessarily  die." 
From  this  principle  arises  the  impracticability  of  transplanting 
deciduous  trees  when  in  leaf.     Hence,  also,  "  certain  ever- 
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greens  can  be  transplanted  in  almost  all  months  [see  our 
extracts  from  Mr.  M'Nab's  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  p. 78, 79.]: 
this  arises  from  their  perspiration  being  much  less  copious 
than  in  deciduous  trees,  wherefore  the  spongioles  have  less 
difficulty  in  supplying  the  loss  occasioned  by  it" 

"  In  damp  or  wet  weather  this  evaporation  is  least ;  in  hot 
dry  weather  it  is  greatest."  Conformably  with  these  con- 
ditions, and  consistently  with  the  foregoing  principle,  it  is, 
"  that  deciduous  plants,  if  taken  from  the  ground  in  summer, 
are  put  into  pots  and  put  in  a  hot-bed  to  recover;  not  for 
the  sake  of  the  heat,  but  because  the  atmosphere  of  a  hot- 
bed is  so  charged  with  humidity  that  perspiration  cannot  go 
on,  so  that  the  vital  energies  of  the  plan^  instead  of  being 
wasted  by  evaporation,  are  directed  to  the  formation  of  new 
mouths  by  which  to  feed."  This  is  a  sketch  of  the  scope  of 
the  Introduction,  which,  as  we  said  above,  we  think  a  truly 
valuable  article. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  work  itself  is  divided  into  two 
alphabets ;  one  for  the  objects  of  culture  in  the  fruit-garden, 
the  other  for  those  of  the  kitchen-garden:  in  the  latter,  at 
p.  551.,  occurs  the  notice  of  the  perennial  duration  of  the 
scarlet  runner;  to  which  fact  we  have  previously  called 
attention,  (p.  485.) 


Art.  II.  T^rus  Mains  Brenifordiensis  ;  or,  a  concise  Description 
of  selected  Apples.  By  Hugh  Ronalds,  F.H.S.,  Nurseryman, 
Brentford  ;  with  a  Figure  of  each  Sort  drawn  from  Nature,  on 
Stone,  by  his  Daughter.  London,  1831.  4to,  with  a  coloured 
Figure  of  each  kind  of  Apple,  5/.  5s. ;  with  a  plain  Figure,  4/.  45. 

We  have  more  than  once  given  notice  of  the  forthcoming 
of  this  work,  in  terms  announcing  our  high  anticipations  of 
its  excellence.  We  have  not  been  disappointed,  and  can 
assure  our  readers  that  the  coloured  plates  which  it  contains 
have  never  been  surpassed,  and  very  seldom  equalled,  in 
point  of  fidelity  and  beauty  of  execution.  Considering  this, 
and  the  number  of  apples  figured  (179),  the  work  is  re- 
markably cheap ;  and  we  cordially  recommend  it  as  exhibit- 
ing the  most  complete  collection  extant  of  delineations  of 
this  most  useful  of  British  fruits.  What  adds  to  the  value 
of  the  book  is,  that  plants  of  the  whole  may  be  obtained 
from  the  author's  nursery,  and  that  the  fruit  may  be  seen  and 
tasted  there  during  the  autumn  and  winter  months ;  but  what 
is  a  great  blemish  is  the  want  of  more^  synonymous  names. 
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The  descriptions  by  Mr.  Ronalds  are  drawn  up  with  ac- 
curacy and  perspicuity;  and  Miss  Elizabeth  Konalds's  part 
of  the  work  is  beyond  all  praise.  We  shall  give  an  extract 
from  the  Introduction,  and  a  classification  of  the  sorts  figured, 
according  to  the  situations  for  which  they  are  adapted,  as  given 
by  Mr.  Ronalds  at  the  end  of  the  work  :  — 

^  The  sorts  will  by  some  be  thought  too  numerous ;  but  it  should  be 
considered  that  many  kinds  are  requisite  to  insure  a  constant  supply  of 
fruit  in  every  season  and  at  all  times,  as  some  of  them  will  every  year  fail 
in  bearing.  There  is  also  some  peculiar  good  quality  in  each  of  this  selec- 
tion to  recommend  it  to  different  tastes,  with  some  singularity  of  appear- 
ance rendering  it  pleasing  to  the  eye ;  and  there  seems  no  reason  why  a 
&ncy  should  not  be  indulged  in  apples  as  well  as  in  tulips,  ranunculuses, 
&c.,  as  they  present  the  greatest  and  most  beautiful  variety  of  any  species 
of  ^uit,  and  so  eminently  combine  the  useful  with  the  agreeable. 

**  The  descriptions  are  concise,  and  designed  to  point  out,  in  a  plain  way, 
the  distinct  character  and  qualities  of  each  kind,  with  the  name  (encum- 
bered with  but  few  synonymes)  by  which  each  variety  is  most  generally 
known.  The  figures  are  of  medium  size,  and  the  habit  of  the  tree  b  given 
with  its  history,  where  it  is  known  or  is  remarkable." 

In  the  following  lists  we  have  prefixed  a  star  to  those 
kinds  of  which  we  do  not  perceive  a  figure  in  the  work ; 
but  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  work  contains  figures  of 
several  varieties  not  enumerated  in  them.  We  wish  the  lists 
had  been  reduced  one  half  at  least. 

A  list  of  the  best  Sorts  of  Apples  for  the  Orchard ;  being  chiefly  of  strong 

and  hardy  growth,  and  sure  bearers. 

Summer  and  Autumn  Sorts,  —  Cockpit,  *Downton  pippin,  Duchess  of 
Oldenburgh,  Dutch  codlin,  Franklin's  golden  pippin,  *Gloria  mundi,  Haw- 
thomden,  Kerr}^  pippin,  Keswick  codlin.  Red  Quarf^nden,  Salopian  pippin, 
*St.  Julien,  Striped  juneating.  Striped  monstrous  reinette.  White  Calvilie, 
Wormsley  pippin. 

Winter  Sorts  for  Orchards, — Beauty  of  Kent,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Blen- 
heim orange,  Cockle  pippin.  Court  of  Wick,  Cowarne's  queening,  *Deeping, 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Dutch  minion  [mignonne],  Feam's  pippin.  Flower  oi 
Kent,  French  crab,  *French  russet.  Golden  russet.  Green  nonpareil,  Hanwell 
souring.  Incomparable  crab,  Kentish  broading,  Kentish  fillbasket,  ^Kentish 
pippin.  King  of  pippins,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Large  russet.  Lemon  pippin, 
Lewis's  incomparable,  London  pippin,  Lucombe's  seedling.  Marmalade 
pippin,  Minshul  crab,  Newtown  pippin.  Nonpareil  russet,  Norfolk  beaufin, 
♦Northern  reinette,  *Pound  apple,  Ribston  pippin,  Rymer,  Seek  no  fur- 
ther, Striped  HoUand  pippin,  Yorkshire  greening. 

A  copious  Selection,  to  allow  of  Choice,  for  an  extensive  Garden. 

Summer  and  Autumn  Dessert,  —  Aromatic  russet.  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh, 
Early  wax  apple,  Hicks's  fancjr,  Keddlestone  pippin,  Kerrj^  pippin*  La 
fameuse,  Margil,  Pomegranate  pippin.  Red  Astrachan,  Red  Ingestrie,  Red 
Quarrenden,  Sack  and  sugar.  Scarlet  pearmain,  Sops  of  wine.  Striped 
juneating,  Summer  oslin,  Thorle  pippin.  White  juneating,  Wilmot's  seedling. 
Yellow  Ingestrie. 

Sunimer  and  Autumn  Kinds  of  Sauce  Apples.  —  Carlisle  codlin.  Cockpit, 

Cole  apple,  *Downton  pippin,  Dutch  codlin,  Early  Crofton  or  peach 

apple,  *Early   St.  Julien,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gravenstein,  Hawtnorn- 

den,  Hbi/andbury,   Keswick  codlin,  Msiuk^  Codlm,  *Margate  [Marga- 
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ret  ?],  Nonsuch,  Royal  pearmain,  Rowe's  seedling.  Spring  Grove  codlin. 
Striped  monstrous  reinette,  Tom  Potter,  White  Calville,  Wormsley  pippin. 

Winter  Dessert  Sorts  for  a  large  Garden,  —  American  plate,  BorsdoS^, 
♦Bringewood  pippin,  Brookes's  apple,  Christie's  golden  [?]  pippin.  Court  of 
Wick,  Court  pendu  plat  rougeatre,  Crofton  pippin,  Drec^e's  ^Iden  pippin. 
Flat  nonpareil.  Golden  Harvey,  Golden  pearmain.  Golden  pippin,  Golden 
Worcester,  Green  nonpareil,  Herefordshire  pearmain,  Hughes's  golden 
pippin.  Isle  of  Wight  golden  pippin.  Lamb  Abbey  pearmain.  Little  beauty* 
•Motteux's  Beachamwell,  *New  cluster  golden  pippin,  Nonpareil,  Non- 
pareil russet,  Padley's  royal  George,  Parry's  pearmain,  Pomme  d'Api, 
Reinette  grise,  Robinson's  pippin.  Russet  table  pearmain.  Scarlet  non- 
pareil, Syke-house  russet,  *Tulip  apple,  *Wraglejr  Castle,  Wyken  pippin. 

Winter  Sauce  Apples  for  a  large  Garden,  —  Alfnston,  Backhouse's  [Lord] 
Nelson,  Beauty  of  Kent,  Bedfordshire  foundling,  Blenheim  orange.  Cockle 
pippin,  Cornish  aromatic,  Dutch  minion  [mignonne],  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Flower  of  Kent,  French  crab,  *French  russet.  Golden  russet,  Hambledon 
deux  ans,  Hollandbury,  Iron  apple,  Kentish  broading,  Kentish  fillbasket. 
King  of  the  pippins,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Lemon  pippin,  Lewis's  incompar- 
able, London  pippin,  Lucombe's  seedling,  ^Marigold,  Marmalade  pippin, 
Minshul  crab,  Newtown  Spitzemberg,  Noblesse  de  Grand,  Norfolk  beaufin, 
♦Norfolk  paradise,  ♦Northern  reinette,  Pomme  d'Api  gros,  *Pound  apple, 
♦Rhode  Island  greening.  Royal  russet,  Rymer,  Somerset  lasting.  Striped 
Holland  pippin,  Yorkshire  greening. 

An  Assortment  for  smaller  Gardens. 

Summer  and  Autumn  Sorts.  —  Cole  apple,  Delaware,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  Dutch  codlin,  ♦Early  Julien,  Emperor  Alexander,  Gravenstein, 
Hawthornden,  Hicks's  fancy,  Kerry  pippin,  Keswick  codlin,  Manks  codlii^ 
Margil,  Nonsuch,  Red  Astrachan,  Red  Quarrenden,  Rymer,  Salopian 
pippin,  Wormsley  pippin. 

Winter  Dessert  Apples,  —  ♦Bringewood  pippin,  Christie's  pippin.  Court 
of  Wick,  Feam's  pippin.  Golden  pippins  of  sorts.  Golden  Harvey,  Isle  of 
Wight  pippin.  King  of  the  pippins,  Kirke's  golden  reinette.  Nonpareils*  of 
sorts.  Nonpareil  russet,  Padley's  pippin,  Ribston  pippin.  Russet  table 
pearmain,  Syke-house  russet,  Wyken  pippin. 

Winter  Sauce  Apples,  —  Beauty  of  Kent,  Bellidge  pippin,  Blenheim 
orange.  Cockle  pippin,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Flower  of  Kent,  French  crab, 
Kentish  broading,  Kentish  fiUbasket,  King  of  the  pippins,  Kirke's  Lord 
Nelson,  Lucombe's  seedling,  Marmalade  pippin,  Newtown  pippin,  New- 
town Spitzemberg,  ♦Norfolk  paradise.  Russets  of  sorts.  Striped  Holland 
pippin,  Yorkshire  greening. 

A  List  of  the  best  Sorts  for  working  on  Paradise  Stocks,  which  bear 
sooner,  and  occupy  less  Space,  than  those  on  Crabs;  fittest  for  the 
Borders  of  Gardens.  . 

Beauty  of  Kent,  Borsdoffer,  ♦Bringewood  pippin,  Christie's  pu)pin, 
Cockle  pippin.  Cole  apple.  Court  of  Wick,  Delaware,  Duchess  of  Olden- 
burgh,  Dutch  minion  [mignonne].  Emperor  Alexander,  Feam's  pippin. 
Golden  pearmain.  Golden  pippins  of  sorts,  *  Grange  apple,  Gravenstein, 
Herefordshire  pearmain,  Hollandbury,  Isle  of  Wight  pippin,  Kerry  pippii!, 
♦Kilkenny  codlin,  ♦KLilkenny  Astems,  King  of  the  pippins,  Kirke's  golden 
reinette,  Margil,  Nonpareils  of  sorts,  ♦Norfolk  pippin,  Padley's  ro^ 
Gk^orge,  Pomme  grise,  Ked  Astrachan,  Red  Ingestrie,  Rmette  grise,  Ribston 
pippin,  Syke-house  russet,  Wyken  pippin. 

List  of  Sorts  best  adapted  for  those  who  require  large  Quantities  of  only 

a  few  Sorts,  or  for  Sale. 

Blenheim  orange,  ♦Bringewood  jpippin,  Carlisle  codlin.  Cockle  pippin, 
Cockpit,  Court  of  Wick,  ♦Downton  pippin,  Duke  of  Wellin^w^  ¥s»s:v5% 
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pippin,  French  crab.  Golden  pippins,  Golden  russet,  Hawthomden,  Kent- 
ish broading,  Kentish  fillbasket,  Kerry  pippin,  Keswick  codlin.  King  of 
the  pippins,  Kirke's  Lord  Nelson,  Lemon  pippin,  Lewis's  incomparable, 
London  pippin,  Minshul  crab.  Nonpareils,  Nonpareil  russet,  Porame  d'Api 
gros,  Rea  Quarrenden,  Ribston  pippin,  Rymer,  Sack  and  sugar,  *St.  Julien, 
Salopian  pippin.  Scarlet  nonpareil.  Striped  Holland  pippin,  Syke-house 
russet,  Yorkshire  greening. 

A  List  of  a  few  superior  Sorts  of  Dessert  Apples,  deserving  of  a  Place 
on  East,  South,  or  Western  Aspects  on  "Walls,  in  whicn  Situations 
most  of  them  will  ripen  perfectly  on  the  Tree,  in  not  unfavourable 
Seasons ;  and,  when  gathered  fresh,  the  Flavour  is  exquisite. 

American  fall,  Beachamwell  seedling,  *Bringewood  pippin,  Christie's 
pippin.  Cole  apple.  Court  of  Wick,  Delaware,  Feam's  pippin.  Golden  pear- 
mam.  Golden  pippins  of  sorts.  Isle  of  Wight  pippin,  king  of  the  pippins, 
Kirke's  golden  reinette,  *Male  Carle,  Margil,  Newtown  pippin.  Nonpareils 
of  sorts,  Padley's  royal  George,  Pomme  grise.  Red  Ingestrie,  Reinette 
grise,  Ribston  pippin,  Syke-house  russet,  Wyken  pippin. 
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Vol.  IV.     PartIL 

(Continued  from  p.  469.) 

4-6.  On  saving  the  Seeds  of  some  Culinary  Vegetables  and  Oma" 
mental  Flotuers  in  Scotland.  By  the  late  Alexander  HendersoQ, 
Esq.,  Dec.  7.  1818.     Read  March  4.  1819. 

Mr.  Henderson  thinks  that  the  seedsmen  of  Scotland 
might  save  several  varieties  of  seeds,  which  they  are  at  present 
accustomed  to  import  from  the  Continent;  particularly  the 
early  white  flat  Dutch  turnip,  and  the  yellow  garden  turnip. 
Mr.  Henderson  states  that  he  has  been  successful  in  savii^ 
these  and  other  seeds  in  his  own  nursery. 

47.  On  the  Forcing  of  Sea-kalcy  and  on  the  Culture  qf  Sicilian 
Broccolif  Sfc.  By  Edmund  Cartwright,  Esq.   Read  June  9. 1 81 8* 

About  the  end  of  October,  plants  of  sea-kale  are  removed 
into  boxes  of  common  earth,  and  placed  in  a  dark  cellar, 
out  of  the  reach  of  frost.  The  shoots  will  come  into  use  in 
six  or  eight  weeks ;  and  if  three  or  four  boxes  follow  in  suc- 
cession, at  intervals  of  a  month,  there  will  be  a  regular  sup* 
ply  through  the  winter.  Each  box  will  give  two  supplies. 
Sicilian  Broccoli  is  apt  to  throw  out  side  shoots ;  it  is  of  easy 
culture,  and  of  very  superior  flavour. 

48.  On  destroying  Caterpillars.  By  Mr,  Alexander  Witherspoon; 
Well  meant,  but  not  sufficiently  scientific  to  do  good. 

49.  Hints  on  transplanting  Onions ;  on  Canker  in  Fruit  Trees; 
Scottish  Pears,  <^c.     By  Col    Spens  of  CraigsaDquhar.     Read 

Vune6.  1815. 
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Onions.  —  In  late  situations,  onions  cannot  be  sown  in 
spring,  and  transplanted,  because  the  bulbs  must  be  perfectly 
ripe  in  the  autumn,  in  order  to  keep  through  the  winter. 
They  must,  therefore,  be  sown  in  the  preceding  autumn,  in 
Mr.  Macdonald's  manner.  Mr.  Macdonald  generally  raises 
a  few  potfuls  of  seedling  onions  in  a  stove  or  forcing-house, 
so  as  to  have  them  sufficiently  early  for  planting  out. 

Canker.  —  "  Various  are  the  causes  said  to  bring  on  this 
desolating  disease.  Bad  or  wet  soil  and  subsoil ;  exposure  to 
cold  bleak  winds,  in  high  situations  particularly;  stricture  of 
the  bark ;  frost  in  spring,  checking  the  circulation  of  the  sap ; 
external  injuries  of  different  kinds ;  insects  lodging  in  the 
cracks,  and  under  the  old  bark;  the  infirmities  of  decrepid 
old  age  in  those  varieties  long  cultivated  in  Britain  ;  improper 
stocks,  or  improper  grafting.  Though  others  seem  to  be  of 
a  different  opinion,  yet  Mr.  Knight  thinks  that  no  topical 
application  will  do  any  good,  and  that  the  disease  is  not  of 
the  bark  but  of  the  wood  :  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
this  may  frequently  be  the  case ;  for,  on  removing  cankered 
branches,  I  have  often  remarked  that  the  very  heart  was  in- 
fected and  discoloured,  and  the  wood  under  all  the  three  dif- 
ferent barks  rotten  or  diseased.  And  that  it  often  proceeds 
from  the  infirmities  of  decrepid  old  age,  in  those  varieties  long 
cultivated  in  this  island,  I  am  also  convinced  of,  from  its  being 
so  very  destructive  to  young  trees  in  new  gardens,  in  many  of 
which  it  is  very  prevalent,  where  these  old  kinds  are  found." 

50.  On  the  Formation  of  a  Gardener  s  Library.  By  Mr.  James 
Smith,  Hopetoun  House  Garden,  March  18. 1826.  Read  April  6. 
1826. 

It  appears  to  Mr.  Smith,  that  the  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Society  would  advance  the  interests  of  gardening  by  purchas- 
ing a  selection  of  the  best  botanical  engravings,  and  laying 
them  on  their  table  for  the  inspection  of  practical  gardeners ; 
the  same  as  to  engi^avings  of  fruits.  The  principal  check  to 
the  extended  culture  of  rare  and  beautiful  trees  and  shrubs 
is,  the  ignorance  of  country  gardeners,  who  have  not  known 
them  when  they  were  young,  respecting  their  natures.  Hence 
it  is,  that  a  suburban  garden,  of  a  few  square  poles,  ofl;en  con- 
tains more  rare  and  beautiful  American  trees  than  a  noble- 
man's park  and  pleasure-grounds  of  1000  acres  in  Yorkshire 
or  Perthshire.  [A  good  Arboretum  Britinnicum  would  go  far 
to  remedy  this  evil.] 

51.  On  the  Cultivation  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  on  Flued  WaUs  ; 
on  screening  the  Blossoms  of  Wall  Trees  hu  means  of  Nets  and 
Ferns;  on  saving  Peas  and  Beans  Jrom  the  Attacks  of  Mice ; 
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and  on  destroying  these  Vermin.    By  Mr.  Wm.  Irving,  Gardener 
to  Sir  John  C.  Swinburn,  Capheaton.     Read  June  11.  1814. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines.  —  The  walls  are  ]  2  ft.  high  ;  the 
borders  18  in.  deep  of  strong  clay,  and  18  in.  of  light  soil 
mixed  and  placed  over  a  bottom  of  6  in.  of  stones  and  lime-, 
rubbish.  The  trees  are  trained  horizontally,  because  the  fruit 
on  trees  so  trained  is  thought  to  be  larger  and  better  fla- 
voured. But  fan-training  is  preferred  for  handsomeness  of 
appearance,  and  easy  regulation  of  the  tree.  After  the  winter 
pruning,  the  trees  and  walls  are  washed  over  with  a  mixture 
consisting  of  2  lbs.  of  flour  of  sulphur,  1  lb.  of  soft  soap,  and 
a  few  gallons  of  water ;  the  whole  boiled  together,  and  thinned- 
by  water  till  it  will  pass  through  a  syringe.  > 

**  Our  canvass  screens  are  made  very  neatly :  they  are  all 
joined  together  with  a  wall-plate  at  top  and  another  at  bot- 
tom, and  the  rafters  are  all  mortised  into  them ;  these  rest  on 
spikes  of  wood  driven  into  the  border,  and  the  sheets  are 
lashed  to  small  beams  at  top  and  bottom.  They  are  20  ft. 
long,  draw  up  with  pulleys,  and  are  lashed  together  with 
small  cord,  which  makes  a  handsome  cover,  almost  as  good 
as  glass.  It  has  been  very  much  admired  by  several  gentle- 
men, who  got  models  from  it," 

Screening  Blossoms.  —  Fern  is  gathered  in  September,  and 
dried  in  an  airy  loft  floor,  taking  care  to  keep  the  fronds 
always  on  their  flat  side.  "  I  provide  some  poles  in  the 
young  plantations,  dress  them,  and  sharpen  them  at  the 
thickest  end ;  then  lay  them  aside  until  they  be  wanted.  I 
furnish  myself  with  some  sheet  or  large- meshed  nets ;  they 
are  the  cheapest  and  best  for  this  sort  of  covering.  In  spring, 
as  soon  as  the  blossoms  begin  to  expand,  I  place  my  poles 
about  4  ft.  apart,  and  18  in,  from  the  wall  at  bottom,  thrust- 
ing the  sharp  end  into  the  ground,  and  resting  the  other  end 
against  the  coping ;  then  drawing  the  net  over  them,  fasten 
it  at  top  to  the  coping,  and  at  bottom  with  strands  of  bass 
round  the  poles.  We  then  begin  at  the  under  part  of  the 
net,  and  tuck  in  the  feiii,  putting  the  root  end  in  at  one  mesh 
and  out  at  the  other,  with  the  top  of  the  fern  downwards;  all 
in  lines,  as  if  slanting,  so  thin  as  merely  to  touch  one  another, 
but  allowing  them  to  be  a  little  thicker  or  closer  at  the  top  of 
the  wall.  When  the  fern  is  all  in,  I  hang  another  net  over 
the  whole,  and  then  make  all  fast  to  the  poles  at  different 
places  with  strands  of  bass.  To  prevent  the  wind  from  dis- 
placing the  fern,  all  must  be  done  when  the  weather  is  calm, 
for  wind  would  be  troublesome.  This  mode  may  appear  to  some 
tedious ;  but  those  who  try  it  will  find,  after  a  short  practice, 
that  it  is  an  easy  operation.     Nothing  more  is  wanted  until 
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the  fruit  is  all  set,  and  the  weather  fine ;  then  I  take  off  the 
upper  net,  and  remove  all  the  fern ;  but  I  hang  on  the  nets 
again  for  some  days,  to  harden  the  trees  gradually.  Then, 
taking  the  opportunity  of  fine  soft  weather,  I  remove  the 
whole.  This  ought  never  to  be  done  when  it  is  very  cold, 
nor  in  broad  sunshine ;  for,  at  such  times,  sudden  exposure 
would  hurt  the  trees  and  the  young  fruit.  I  have  made  use 
of  this  covering  for  these  thirteen  years  past  with  great  suc- 
cess, finding  it  a  safeguard  against  almost  all  sorts  of  unfa- 
vourable weather.  When  the  fern  is  wet,  it  expands  itself; 
when  it  dries  with  the  sun,  it  contracts ;  so  that  it  then  makes 
but  little  shade.  I  now  stick  on  the  fern,  and  make  a  close 
covering  on  a  snowy  night." 

Saving  Peas  or  Beans  from  Mice,  —  Chop  up  the  tops  rf 
the  last  year's  shoots  of  furze,  and  sow  them  in  the  drills. 

Cheap  Method  of  catching  Mice,  —  Sink  bell-glasses  levdl 
with  the  earth ;  fill  them  half  full  of  water ;  put  a  little  oat- 
meal over  the  water  in  the  glass,  and  a  little  over  the  earth 
about  the  outside  of  the  glass,  "  to  decoy  them  to  a  watery 
grave."  Cover  the  glasses  with  straw  during  winter,  to  keep 
the  water  from  freezing. 


Art.  IV.  Catalogue  of  Works  on  Gardenings  Agriculture,  Botany f 
Mural  Architecture i  SfCy  published  since  July,  1831,  toith  some 
Account  of  those  considered  the  most  interesting. 

In  enumerating  the  contents  of  the  Botanical  Periodicals,  those  genera  or  species  marked  by.a 
star  (*)  are  not  included  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Hdrtus  Britdnnicus. 
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3^.  plain. 

No,  LVI,  for  Augtist,  contamt 

3088.  Xanthochymus  dulcis.  Figured  from  Bretton  Hall,  wha-e,  in 
Feb.  1831,  a  small  tree  about  10  fl.  high  was  loaded  with  200  flowers  and 
young  fruit;  the  latter  having  every  prospect  of  attaining  perfection.  The 
.  flowers,  which  are  "  cream-coloured,  almost  white,"  are  smallish  ana  pro- 
duced in  fascicles.  The  fniit,  which,  in  the  Molucca  Islands,  the  native 
station  of  this  species,  is  palatable  and  good,  is  "  a  rounded  or  oval  berry, 
of  the  size  of  an  apple,  smooth,  and  bright  yellow,  with  copious  yellow 
pulp."  —  3089.  OHea  undulata.  A  plant  for  capacious  conservatories, 
where  its  dark-tinted,  largish,  evergreen,  deeply  waved  leaves  make  it  wel- 
come in  winter,  and  where,  moreover,  it  not  rarely  produces  numerous 
panicles  of  minute,  white,  very  fragrant  blossoms.  In  the  figure  cited,  the 
leaves  are  not  enough  waved,  nor  have  their  petioles  or  expansion  their 
usual  dark  tint.  —  3090.  Melocactus  communis.  This  grows  at  St.Kitt's, 
"  in  very  dry  and  barren  places,  often  on  bare  porous  rocks,  into  which  its 
tortuous  roots  penetrate.  Its  increase  in  size  is  very  slow.  The  inhabil>- 
ants  of  St.  Kitt's  have  observed  plants  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  make 
no  apparent  progress,  and  tradition  estimates  the  age  of  some  of  them  at 
from  200  to  300  years.  When  the  head  is  by  any  accident  broken  off,  a 
cluster  of  new  plants  springs  up  from  the  wound ;  by  removing  and  plant- 
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ing  which  the  plant  may  be  increased."  — 3091.  Aphanochilus  *bl&ndus. 
iJnshowy ;  related  to  the  mints.  —  3092.  *Arracdcia  esculenta.  An  um- 
belliferous plant,  devoid  of  beauty,  save  in  its  usefulness,  which  is  very 
great ;  its  radical  tubers  being  in  South  America  extensively  employed  as 
an  article  of  human  food.  The  stems  of  the  plant  are  from  2  to  4  ft. 
high,  its  leaves  long  and  pioiiated,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  celery. 
The  root  is  a  liurge  fleshy  tuber,  which  produces  on  Hs  surface  other  knobs 
or  tubers  of  two  Kinds ;  first,  those  produced  from  its  upper  part,  which 
incline  upwards,  are  smallish,  and  eacn  of  which  gives  off  several  gefms  or 
shoots  towards  the  tip  of  its  individual  self  (possibly  in  the  manner  stem- 
borne  tubers  of  the  j)otato  do) ;  secondly,  tubers  produced  below  the 
above-mentioned,  which  descend  into  the  earth,  and  excel  the  former  in 
size,  as  they  do  the  parent  tuber  in  tenderness  and  in  the  ddicateness  of 
their  flour  or  meal ;  and  therefore  these  are  the  tubers  generally  brought 
to  table.  Of  these  one  parent  tuber  will  yield  eight  or  ten,  besides  small 
ones ;  the  largest  of  them  will  be  6  or  9  in.  long,  by  2  to  2^  in.  in  diameter, 
almost  throi^h  the  whole  length,  as  each  tuber  tapers  off  suddenly,  jaad 
has  a  few  sniall  fibres  at  its  extremity.  Doubtless  the  tubers  of  Georginc; 
(D&hlta)  will  pretty  accurately  image  them  to  the  mind.  The  tubers  of 
the  second  kind  "  yield  a  food  which  is  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
potatoes,  is  grateful  to  the  palate,  and  so  easy  of  digestion  that  it  fre- 
quently constitutes  t^e  chief  aliment  of  the  sick.  Starch  and  pas^y  are 
made  n'om  fecula  of  the  tubers,  and  the  tubers  reduced  to  pulp  enter  into 
the  composition  of  certain  fermented  liquors,  supposed  to  be  efficacious  as 
tonics.  This  plant  is  a  native  of  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fe ;  and  in  that 
city,  and  indeed  wherever  it  can  be  procured,  the  arracacha  is  as  universally 
used  as  the  potato  is  in  England.  For  the  successful  cultivation  of  it  a 
medium  heat  of  between  58°  and  60°  of  Fahrenheit,  and  deep  black  mould 
that  will  easily  yield  to  the  descent  of  the  large  vertical  roots,  are  recjui- 
site.  It  is  propagated  by  planting  pieces  of  the  root,  in  each  of  which 
must  be  an  eye  or^hoot :  tnese  acquire  in  three  or  four  months  a  size  suiC- 
ficient  for  culinary  pitr|K>ses ;  though,  if  permitted  to  continue  six  months 
in  the  ground,  they  pi6tain  immense  dimensions,  without  any  injury  to  their 
flavour.  [We  have  previously  (Vol.  VI.  p.  326.)  given  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivating the  arracaqhain  the  Caraccas,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  D.  Fanning.] 
The  colour  of  the  .root  or  tuber  is  white,  yellow,  or  purple,  but  all  the 
varieties  have  the  same  quality."  Dr.  Bancroft,  who  has  introduced  the 
arracacha  into  Jamaica,  where  it  is  now  flourishing,  says  :  —  "  In  flavour  it 
appears  to  me  nearly  to  resemble  a  mixture  of  the  parsnep  with  the  potato.** 
On  first  tasting  £^rracacha  some  like  it,  some  do  not :  on  repeated  trials  the 
relish  for  it  increases.  The  root  requires  to  be  thoroughly  cooked.  "  At 
all  events,  a  vegetable  which  has  for  so  many  ages  been  the  constant  and 
favourite  food  of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  population  of  South  Ame- 
rica, in  preference  even  to  the  potato,  which  is  there  indigenous,  ought  not 
to  be  thought  undeserving  of  a  fair  trial  in  the  way  of  cultivation  in  Ja^ 
maica."  The  .arracacha  is  at  present  rare  in  Fngland,  and  may  continue 
BO ;  for  some  of  the  plants  imported  have  not  thriven  satisfactorily.  It  is 
a  perennial,  doubtless,  and  in  Britain  will  require  the  shelter  of  glass.  The 
tubers  of  the  pjant  remind  us  of  those  of  two  British  umbelliferous  plants, 
the  J?unium  flexudsum  (and  J?3ulbocastanum  also)  and  Clcuta  virosa,  both 
producing  tubers^  Smith,  in  hisEnglish  Flora,  remarks  that,  in  the  UmbelH- 
ferae,  those  species  which  inhabit  high  dry  sites  are  usually  wholesome, 
those  inhabiting  watery  sites  usually  poisonous.  The  species  named  beau- 
tifully illustrate  this  position ;  for  the  tubers  of  J?unium,  a  lover  of  dry 
pasture,  are  quite  agreeably  flavoured,  and  readily  eaten  by  children,  and 
by  pigs,  which  will  turn  up  the  soil  to  obtain  them ;  while  the  tubers  of 
r^cuta  virdsa,  the  inhabitant  of  swamps,  are  said  to  be  rankly  poisonous,  as 
the  t^rm  vir6sa  implies.  On  this  principle,  it  may  be  doubted  if  growing  celer jr 
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between  water  trenches,  as  some  horticulturist  has  somewhere  sugge$ted» 
will  increase  the  wholesomeness  of  this  esculent,  although,  without  a 
question,  the  mode  will  greatly  contribute  to  increase  its  magnitude,  -r- 
3093.  i^'rbutus  ^mucronata,  Mucronate-Zeat^^^^  Arbutus.  A  shrub,  with 
numerous  diffuse  branches,  very  small  leaves,  and  white  blossoms,  resemr 
bling  those  of  the  lily  of  the  valley.  Bloomed  in  May,  1830 ;  and  is  yet 
rare.  A  native  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  Introduced  to  the  Clapham 
nursery  by  Mr.  Anderson.  —  3094.  Calceolaria  *angustifi6ra,  Narrow* 
flowered  Slipperwort.  A  new  species,  from  Canta  in  Peru,  Flowers 
numerous  and  yellow,  resembling  somewhat  those  of  C.  integrifdlia.  *'  The 
upper  lip  of  the  corolla  is  wanting,  there  being  only  a  scarcely  prominent 
ring  passing  round  the  germen." 

JVb.  L  VII,  for  September,  contains 

3095,  Anona  squamosa.  "  The  sweet  sop,  or  sugar  apple,"  which,  although 
its  native  country  may  not  be  clearly  ascertainable,  "  is  now  cultivated  abim- 
dantly  in  the  new  as  well  as  in  the  old  world,  and  principally  on  account  of  its 
fruit.  In  the  French  colonies  it  is  called  pomme  cant  llcy  and  coeur  de  hc^uf, 
and  is  highly  esteemed  for  its  agreeable  flavour,"  A*  squam6sa  forms  a  tree  or 
large  shrub  14  or  15  ft.  high;  its  fruit  is  *'  compound,  large,  roundish,  or. 
oval,  of  a  yellowish-green  colour,  embossed  with  prominent,  oblong,  and 
somewhat  imbricated,  obtuse,  adnate  scales  (whence  the  name  squamosa}, 
which  in  maturity  spread  and  are  more  depressed ;  internally  filled  with  as 
many  pulpy  cells  as  there  are  united  fruits,  some  being  abortive,  the  rest 
one-seeded :  these  all  radiate  from  a  central  oblongo-acuminated  receptacle, 
from  which  the  pulp  when  ripe  readily  separates."  Drawn  from  a  sp^ 
cimen  produced  in  the  Island  of  St.  Vincent.  —  3096,  Tournefdrtia  *Aelio- 
tropioides.  *'  This  plant  has  so  completely  the  aspect  of  a  j^eliotrdpium, 
that,  without  an  examination  of  the  pistil  or  fruit,  no  one  would  suspect  it 
to  belong  to  the  genus  Tournefortia.  As  an  ornamental  plant,  its  merits 
may  be  ranked  with  our  well-known  ^eliotrdpium  peruvi^um  and  corym- 
bdsum,  but  its  flowers  are  devoid  of  fragrance*"  A  shrubby  perennial;  a 
native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  Flowered  for  the  first  time  in  the  stove  in  May» 
1831 ;  corollas  pale  lilac.  —  3097.  Trillium  *discolor.  Agrees  with  T.  ses- 
sile '*  in  the  sessile  leaves  and  sessile  erect  flowers ;  but  from  which  it  is 
strikingly  different,  no  less  in  the  broadly  ovate  petals,  than  in  their  pecu« 
liar  pale  greenish  yellow  hue,  which  also  exhale  an  odour  resembling  that 
of  trie  American  allspice  "  (Calycdnthus  floridus).  Sent  under  the  name 
discolor,  by  Dr.  Wray,  along  with  other  rare  plants,  from  Augusta  in 
Georgia,  in  January,  1831,  These  plants,  skilfiilly  packed  in  iS^h^gnum^ 
have  travelled  uninjured.  The  T.  discolor  flowered  vigorously  in  the 
green-house  in  May,  1831 ;  but  will  probably  prove  as  hardy  as  the  other 
species  already  in  our  gardens,  —  3098.  Brasavola  elegans.  An  elegant* 
habited  orchideous  plant,  with  narrow  somewhat  grass-like  leaves,  and 
whose  slender  scape,  about  2  ft.  long,  supports  about  a  dozen  largish  rose- 
coloured  blossoms.  It  is  the  Cyrtopddiuin  elegans  of  Hamilton's  Prodro- 
mus  of  the  Plants  of  the  West  Indies,  It  is  a  native  of  Antigua,  where  it 
grows  *'  neither  in  soil,  nor  upon  trees,  but  upon  stones  and  upon  lofty 
rocks  of  the  trap  formation,  along  with  Epidendrum  ciliare,  Oncldium 
pulchellum,  Pitcairnia  bromeli<^o/ia,  Pilea  ?Nusc6sa,  Peperomiae,  and  many 
species  of  ferns."  B.  elegans  seems  not  to  have  yet  reached  Britain.  — - 
3099.  Houstdnia  *longif61ia.  A  perennial,  with  stems,  from  4  to  6  in. 
high,  and  white  or  very  pale  purple  corollas.  Introduced  from  the  Blue 
Mountains  of  North  America,  by  our  correspondent  Mr.  Blair.  —  3 100. 
Palavifl  *rhombif61ia.  "  This  is  a  very  prettv  plant,  and,  if  it  will  bear 
cultivation  in  the  open  border  as  an  annual,  promises  soon. to  become 
common."  Plants  raised  from  seeds  collected  by  Mr.  Cruickshanks,  in. 
the  spring  of  1830,  near  Lima,  have  borne  a  profusion  of  largish  rose- 
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coloured  blossoms  in  a  hot-bed  in  the  Edinburgh  botanical  garden,  iliiirlope 
trffida  gives  a  near  idea  of  the  plant.  —  3101.  i^splenium  Nidus.  In  its 
native  countries  seems  to  be  a  parasite  on  the  trunks  of  trees.  It  is  a 
highly  ornamental  plant,  and  deserving  a  place  in  every  collection.  Its 
fronds  form  a  circle,  hollow  in  the  middle,  and  would  alone  justify  Lin- 
naeus's  epithet  Nidus,  or  bird's  nest ;  but,  in  addition  to  this,  he  says,  **  the 
root  fixes  itself  upon  the  lofty  trees,  whence  the  leaves  rise  erect,  and 
arrange  themselves  in  a  circle  like  an  umbel,  in  the  hollow  centre  of 
which  the  birds  frequently  build  their  nests."  Each  leaf  or  frond  of  this 
fern  is  from  "  2*  ft.  to  3  ft.  in  length,"  undivided,  and  of  a  rich  green  colour, 
studded  beneath  with  the  parallel  lines  of  dark  brown  fructification :  it  is  a 
superb  plant,  and  is,  we  believe,  in  Messrs.  Loddiges's  matchless  filicetum. 

Edwards^ s  Botanical  Register.  New  Series.  Edited  by  John  Lindley,  F.R.S. 
L,S.  &c.  Professor  of  Botimy  in  the  London  University.  In  8vo  Numbers, 
monthly.    4^.  coloured. 

Ko,  VI.  of  Vol.  IV.  for  August f  contains 
1427.  Hovetr  lanceolata  *linearis.  An  elegant  small-sized  green-house 
evergreen^  with  purplish  lilac  blossoms.  —  1428.  Maxillaria  *tetrag6na.  A 
shy-growing  species,  not  beautiful,  whose  flowers,  produced  in  June,  have 
the  &agrance  of  fresh  violets.  —  1429.  Salvia  •foliosa.  A  Mexican  annual, 
with  azure  blue  blossoms  expanded  in  August  and  September.  The  plant 
is  new,  and  readily  propagated  by  seeds.  —  1430.  Bdnksia  ^erc&olia. 
Beautiful. — 1431.  Cheiranthus  mutabilis.  A  beautiful  old  green-house 
plant,  not  near  so  prevalent  as  it  should  be ;  it  is  most  easily  cultivated.  — 
1432.  i?anunculus  •creticus  var.  macrophyllus,  A  frame  perennial,  with 
fine  foliage  and  large  yellow  flowers.  —  1433.  *Eul6phia  Mackafana.  The 
Zygopetalum  Mackaii  of  our  Hortus  Britdnniciis.  A  lovely  stove  orchideous 
plant. 

No.  VII.  of  Vol.  IV.  for  September,  contains 
1434.  Mirbelifl.^  Baxteri.  From  New  Holland  about  the  year  1825,  by 
Mr.  Baxter.  A  remarkably  free  grower,  running  like  Brachysema  latifd- 
lium.  It  does  not  increase  well  by  cuttings,  but  layers  succeed  better. 
The  plant  is  always  in  flower,  except  about  three  months  in  winter :  it 
commenced  flowering  last  February,  and  had  not  been  a  day  without 
flowers  till  the  middle  of  August,  when  fresh  blossoms  were  again  about  to 
expand.  The  leaves  are  evergreen,  not  large,  and  placed  oppositely,  con- 
sequently in  pairs.  The  flowers  are  not  large,  and  are  yellow  spotted  with 
red,  and  disposed  about  five  together  in  clusters. —  1435.  Xupinus  Sabint- 
dnus  (L.  Sabin2  of  our  Hortus  Britdnnicus).  A  perennial  herbaceous  spe- 
cies, with  fine  racemes  of  yellow  blossoms :  it  has  been  hitherto  found  dif- 
ficult of  cultivation,  and  is,  in  consequence,  extremely  scarce.  Drawn  from 
the  Horticultural  Society's  garden.  —  1436.  Padonia  albiflora  var.  *P6tts«i. 
A  splendid  crimson-flowered  garden  variety,  originated  in  China,  whence  it 
was  brought  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  by  the  late  Mr.  John  Potts,  after 
whom  Mr.  Sabine  named  it.  The  handsomest  kind  of  the  whole  genus^ 
but  extremely  scarce  at  present.  — 1437.  Pyrus  BoUwylleriawa ;  the 
P,  Pollveria  of  our  Hortus  Britdnnicus  and  of  other  works. "  The  Bollwyller 
pear  tree  grows  in  the  woods  round  the  town  of  that  name  in  Alsace."  Of 
no  value  as  a  fruit,  but  common  in  shrubberies  as  an  ornamental  tree ; 
increased  by  grafting  on  the  crabstock.  —  1438.  Rose  ♦Clare.  Sent  from 
Italy,  with  several  other  beautiful  kinds  of  rose,  by  Mr.  Clare.  Its  blossoms 
are  single,  and  its  principal  charms  are  its  constant  flowering,  and  the  deep 
rich  crmison  of  its  petals.  Perhaps  it  is  "  a  hybrid  between  R.  indica  and 
R.  semperfldrens,"  or,  perhaps,  from  their  styles  being  similarly  formed,  it 
is  rather  *'  a  domesticated  variety  of  R,  sempervirens."  Its  foliage  is  of 
rich  deep  evergreen,  and  it  is  as  hardy  as  the  common  China  rose.  Grown 
§ar  several  years  against  a  west  wall ;  it  has  not  exceeded  the  stature,  of 
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6  ft. ;  cuttings  strike  root  freely, — 1439.  Pimdea  *intermedia.  A  neat  gr^n- 
house  species ;  intermediate,  as  it  were,  between  P.  sylvestris  and  P.  hii- 
milis;  its  flowers  are  white,  and  produced  in  March.  Introduced  bj 
Mr.  William  Baxter,  who  found  it  in  1824  in  King  George's  Sound,  in 
New  Holland.  Published  from  the  Clapton  nursery.  — 1440.  Odcus 
vernus  var,  *pictus.  A  handsome  variety.  — 1441.  .Acacia  leprosa.  The 
A,  dealbata  of  English  gardeners.  Its  heads  of  flowers  are  yellow,  axil- 
lary, and  rather  numerous.  **  A.  leprosa  owes  its  grey  powdery  appear- 
ance, not  to  the  presence  of  hairs  or  scales  on  its  surmce,  but  to  the 
exudation  of  a  brittle  concrete  matter,  which  is  readily  removed  by  rubbing. 
A  tendency  to  the  formation  of  this  is  visible  in  A .  dodon^^t/o/za,  and  even 
in  A,  stricta,  two  supposed  species,  to  which  A,  leprosa  approaches  so 
nearly  that  it  is  highly  probable  they  wiU  be  hereafter  considered  varieties 
of  the  same." 

The  Bntkh  Flower-Garden,     New  Series.    By  Hobert  Sweet,  F.LS.  &c. 

In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.   S&, 

No.  XXVII, for  Atigust  contaim 

105.  d^nothera  *anis<51oba.  A  species  with  large  white  flowers,  and  nearly 
related  to  CE,  ^araxacifolia,  than  which  it  is  more  upright.  From  OhiloQ 
and  probably  perennial.  —  106.  ^ndrdsace  carinata.  A  tiny  exquisite^ 
from  North  America.  — 107.  Habr&nthus  *r6seus.  From  Chiloe,  widi 
largish  rosy  flowers.  "  It  will,  no  doubt,  thrive  well  in  a  warm  border,  in 
the  front  of  a  stove,  green-house,  or  wall ;  the  bulbs  to  be  covered  with 
litter  in  winter  to  defend  them  from  frost." — 108.  Aden6phora  stylosa.  The 
■Campanula  stylosa  of  botanical  collections  ;  not  half  so  frequent  there,  or 
any  where,  as  its  elegance  and  numerous  light  blue  blossoms  lead  one  to 
wish  it  to  be. 

No,  XXVIII,  for  Septemhery  oontains 

109.  Ribes  sangufneum.  The  matchless  splendour  of  this  hard}'  shrub 
as  already  known.  The  precocity,  abundance,  and  splendour  of  its  blossoms, 
and  the  speedy  increase  which  it  admits  by  cuttings  planted  in  autumn  or 
spring,  render  its  absence  from  every  flower-garden  long,  impossible.  It 
will  grow  in  almost  any  soil ;  but  that  in  which  a  portion  of  lime  rubbish 
occurs,  Mr,  Douglas,  the  introducer  of  the  plant,  considers  fittest. —  110. 
Soldanella  alpina. —  111.  Ornithogalum  fimbriatum.  —  112.  iSal[Hgk5ssis 
*Barclay««a.  **  A  hybrid  between  8.  picta  and  S.  atropurpurea,  raised  from 
the  seeds  of  the  former  by  Mr.  Cameron,  formerly  gardener  to  the  late 
Robert  Barclay,  Esq. ; "  now  of  the  Birmingham  Garden, 

Botanical  Cabinet,    By  Messrs,  Loddiges,     In  4to  and  Svo  Parts,  monthly. 
Large  paper,  5s, ;  small  paper,  and  partially  coloured,  2s,  h(L 

Part  CLXXII,  for  August,  contains 
1711.  Pultenae^a  *mucronata.  Like  all  the  family,  this,  a  dwarf  shrubby 
yellow-flowered  species,  is  from  Australia. —  1712.  Ruelha  Sabinfanaf,  Were 
this  plant  devoid  of  its  beauteous  light  blue  blossoms,  its  striking  foliage,  dsak 
green  above  and  of  purplish  red  beneath,  renders  it  most  desirable.  — 1713. 
JEiiphorhia  splendens.  With  bright  scarlet  blossoms,  and  its  stem  so  beset 
with  long  thorns  as  to  form  a  vegetable  cheval  defrise.  Strikes  from  cuttings 
readily.  Requires  the  stove. —  1714.  Andr6meda  j^olifolia  var.  gran£- 
flora.  A  Russian  variety  of  this  freely  growing  ornamental  species.  — 
1715.  Cattleyfl  guttata. —  1716.  J^rica  vestita  var.  *bldnda.  Nearest 
E,  vestita  coccinea,  but  grows  more  regularly  and  fuller  of  branches,  and 
has  pink  flowers. —  1717.  ^rica  tenuiflora.  Flowers  tubular,  pale  yellow, 
unshowy,  but  exceedingly  fragrant,  especially  at  night:  this  is  a  rare  pro- 
perty in  heaths.  —  1718.  Berberis  ^quifolium.  Mahdnia  of  some  authors 
—  1719.    Calathea  longibracteata. —  1720.    Schiver^kia  podoiica.    The 
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^lyssum  pod61icuin  that  used  to  be.  A  desirable  constituent  of  potted  col- 
lections, as  its  tufts  of  powdered  leaves  and  racemes  of  clear  white  blossoms 
render  it  ornamental. 

Part  CLXXIII,  for  September,  contains 
1721.  /beris  Tenoredna,    A  beauty  less  known  than  it  should  and  must 
be.  Called  perennial,  but  is  only  biennial ;  as  it  seeds  freely,  this  is  but  slight 
detraction  from  its  merits.   Plants  from  seeds  self-sown  are  finest,  and  well- 
drained  soilfittest  for  them. — 1 722.  Phlox  procumbens.  Aninteresting  pretty 
species  of  an  esteemed  family.  —  1 723.  Grevlllea  sulphurea.    Mr.  Brown's 
Prodromus  of  the  Plants  of  New  Holland  is  well  known  :  to  that  work  he 
has  recently  (see  p.  212.)  published  a  First  Supplement,  which  only  includes 
the  plants  of  one  order,  Proteac^<F,  that  have  been  discovered  since  the 
publication  of  his  Prodromus,      Of  these  there  are  nearly  200  additiontJ 
species ;  hence, observe  Messrs.  Loddiges :  —  "If  in  one  single  order  so 
much  has  been  discovered  in  New  Holland,  what  indeed  must  there  be  in 
that  immense  country  of  all  other  plants  I "  —  1724.   Gesneria  bulbdsa. 
See  p.  569.  —  1725.  Andromeda  joolifolia  var.  *revoluta.     Increased  by 
layers,  "  which  will  root  sufficiently  in  from  one  to  two  years."     We  here 
introduce  an  extract  from  Smith's  translation  of  the  Ldchesis  Lapponica 
or  Toitr  in  Lapland,  of  Linnseus,  which,  besides  exhibiting  Linnaeus's  reasons 
for  applying  the  name  Andrdmeda  to  A,  /^olifolia  and  its  allies,  exhibits 
also  a  specimen  of  the  powers  of  memory  and  imagination  imparted  to  him. 
In  vol.  1.  p.  188.,  it  is  stated  that  "  Andr6meda  j^olifolia  was  now,  June 
12.,  in  its  highest  beauty,  decorating  the  marshy  grounds  in  a  most  agree- 
able manner.     The  flowers  are  quite  blood  red  before  they  expand,  but 
when  full  grown  the  corolla  is  of  a  flesh  colour.     Scarcely  any  painter's 
art  can  so  happily  imitate  the  beauty  of  a  fine  female  complexion ;  still  less 
could  any  artificial  colour  upon  the  face  itself  bear  a  comparison  with  this 
lovely  blossom.     As  I  contemplated  it  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  Andro- 
meda as  described  by  the  poets;  and  the  more  I  meditated  upon  their 
descriptions,  the  more  applicable  they  seemed  to  the  little  plant  before  me ; 
so  that,  if  these  writers  had  had  it  in  view,  they  could  scarcely  have  con- 
trived a  more  apposite  fable.     Andromeda  is  represented  by  them  as  a 
virgin  of  most  exquisite  and  unrivalled  charms ;  but  these  charms  remain 
in  perfection  only  so  long  as  she  retains  her  virgin  purity,  which  is  also 
applicable  to  the  plant  now  preparing  to  celebrate  its  nuptials.     This  plant 
is  always  fixed  on  some  little  turfy  hillock  in  the  midst  of  the  swamps,  as 
Andromeda  herself  was  chained  to  a  rock  in  the  sea,  which  bathed  her 
feet,  as  the  fresh  water  does  the  roots  of  the  plant.  Dragons  and  venomous 
serpents  surrounded  her,  as  toads  and  other  reptiles  frequent  the  abode  of 
her  vegetable  resembler,  and,  when  they  pair  in  the  spring,  throw  mud  and 
water  over  its  leaves  and  branches.     As  the  distressed  virgin  cast  down 
her  blushing  face  through  excessive  affliction,  so  does  the  rosy-coloured 
flower  hang  its  head,  growing  paler  and  paler  till  it  withers  away.     Hence, 
as  this  plant  forms  a  new  genus,  I  have  chosen  for  it  the  name  of  Andro- 
meda."    Linnaeus  has  drawn  this  fanciful  analogy  farther  in   his   Flora 
Lapponica.  "  At  length,"  says  he,  "  comes  Perseus  in  the  shape  of  sum- 
mer, dries  up  the  surrounding  water,  and  destroys  the  monsters,  rendering 
the  damsel  a  fruitful  mother,  who  then  carries  her  head  (the  capsule) 
erect."  —  1726.  Primula  pusilla.    A  Canadian,  resembling  our  Westmore- 
land beauty,  the  P.  farinosa. — 1727.  -Erica  Patersoni  (Patersontana  of 
our  H6rtus  Britdnnicus,  but  perhaps  wrongly).  "  Of  much  larger  growth 
than  the  majority  of  species,  as  it  will  readily  attain  the  height  of  6  ft.  or 
more,  if  duly  encouraged  with  sufficient  pot  room ;  in  fact  it  does  not 
flower  well  till  full  3  ft.  high.     Nothing  can  be  more  magnificent  than  its 
bright  gold-coloured  blossoms,  which  appear  in  May,  and  are  very  dur- 
able."    The  blossoms  are  tubular,  and  proceed  from  the  axils  of  the 
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thickly  crowded  leaves,  so  numerously  as  to  constitute  long  dense  spikes. 
—  1728.  jBrica  regerminans.  "  A  bushy  short-growing  sort,  and  beguls  to 
flower  in  autumn,  continuing  throughout  the  whole  of  the  winter  and 
spring.  The  flowers  are  very  fragrant,"  very  numerous,  and  red  and 
small. —  1729.  Pyrus  spect&bilis.  A  well  known,  and  ahnost  indispensable 
ornament  of  shrubberies  and  lawns.  Chinese  crab,  or  apple,  it  is  also 
called;  its  fruit,  sometimes  produced,  is  austere^ — 1730.  B^onia  dip^tala. 
•*  It  requires  the  stove,  and  produces  its  pleasing  flowers  in  April.** 

The  Botamc  Garden,     By  B.  Maund,  F.L.S.  &c.     In  small  4^  Numbers* 
monthly*    Large  paper,  \s,  6d, ;  small  paper,  1^. 

iVb.  LXXX^for  August,  contains 

317.  Soldanella  alpina.  The  soldanella  of  the  ancients  was  the  sea 
bindweed  (Calystegia  Soldanella)  of  the  modems. — 318.  Anemdne  nemo- 
rosa  flore  pleno.  "  Spread  over  a  wide  space,  and  well  established ;  its 
foliage  in  spring  forms  an  even  carpet  of  verdure  for  the  earth,  which  is 
seen  spotted  with  its  delicate  flowers,  as  the  blue  firmament  is  studded 
with  shining  stars."  A,  nemorosa  abounds  in  woods  in  Su£K)lk,  and  a  re- 
cent communication  from  Mr.  Turner  of  the  botanic  garden.  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  voL  iv.  p.  442.,  informs 
ns  that  **  the  blossoms  of  this  plant  are  very  fragrant ;  so  much  so,  that 
a  wood  in  which  it  abounds  is  as  fragrant  as  a  bank  of  violets  ( Fiola 
odorata)."  The  leaves  of  A,  nemorosa  not  rarely  produce  two  interesting 
spedes  of  parasitic  fiingi,  the  iBcldium  leucospermum  Dec,  and  the  Puccinia 
^emdnes  Pers. ;  and  the  leaves  of  A^  coroniiria  produce  another  species, 
the  iEcidium  quadrffidum.  Respecting  all  these,  see  the  lucid  and  mas- 
terly account  by  Mr.  Baxter  of  the  Oxford  botanic  garden,  in  Vol.  III. 
p.  490,  491.  of  this  Magazine;  and  farther  remarks  on  the  same  subject, 
in  Vol.  III.  p.  382.,  and  Vol.  IV.  p.  192.  — 319.  Phl6x  fcrassifblia.  A 
very  pretty  species,  assimilating  to  P.  reptans  or  to  stolonifera,  but  having 
its  corollas  more  rosy.  —  320.  j^orminum  p3Ten^cum.  Its  deep  blue  corc^ 
are  pleasing;  but  it  never  will  be  every  body's  plant. 

No,  LXXXI.  for  September,  contains 

321.  i^anunculus  amplexicaulis.  A  well  known  perennial,  which,  firom 
it  glaucous  entire  foliage  and  white  blossoms,  we  think  peculiarly  elegant ; 
and  it  is  very  desirable  in  every  garden,  fi"om  its  flowering  early,  and  fi*om 
growing  without  trouble  in  various  soils  and  situations.  R,  /)arnassia9fdlius, 
a  species  exhibiting  the  same  habits  and  same  features,  but  still  <'  more 
elegantly  touched,"  is  cultivated  with  much  greater  difficulty.  This  diffi- 
culty probably  proceeds  fi^om  not  assimilating  our  mode  of  culture 
sufficiently  to  the  plant's  native  habits.  Its  native  stations  are  the  lofby 
ledges  of  the  Pyrenees,  immediately  contiguous  to  the  limits  of  perpetual 
snow.  The  figure  represents  an  excited,  distorted,  unusual  specimen.  Cut' 
tig's  Botanical  Magazine,  t.  266.,  is  as  it  should  be.  —  322.  Aquilesia 
canadensis.  "  Independently  of  the  positively  virtuous  sentiments  which 
the  dissection  and  examination  and  study  of  flowers  originate,  the  mind 
must  thereby  become  less  and  less  the  willing  receptacle  of  meaner  sub- 
jects." Flowers  in  the  figure  not  true  to  nature:  those  of  Botaniail 
Magazine,  t.  246.,  far  better.  —  323.  Hepdtica  triloba ;  single  and  double 
blue ;  the  colour  of  the  double  blue  too  light,  it  being  naturally  consider- 
ably more  intense  than  the  single.  The  raising  of  hepaticas  from  seed 
recommended  on  the  experience  of  Dr.  Hill,  author  of  a  folio  on  garden- 
ing, both  for  obtaining  new  varieties  and  more  strongly  growing  plants  of 
old  ones.  Transplantmg  hepaticas  when  in  blossom  recommended.  Surely 
a  fitter  time  is  August  or  thereabout,  previously  to  the  commencement  of 
their  autumnal  rooting,  on  which  their  vigorous  blossoming  in  spring  must 
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needs  depend.  —  324.  Silene  marltima.  Eulogised  as  a  rock  plant  and 
justly,  and  tastefully  exhibited  in  the  figure  on  a  fragment  of  rock.  It  will^ 
however,  flourish  in  any  dry  soil.  Mr.  Maund  has  found  it  abounding  on 
the  coast  of  North  Wales,  as  we  have  done  on  that  of  Suffolk :  at  Aid- 
borough,  where  the  beach  is  formed  wholly  of  pebbles,  and  among  these, 
at  considerable  distance  from  the  briny  tide,  where  they  have  become 
stationary  and  solid,  it  is  that  the  S.  marltima  prevails.  Of  this  plant  Messrs. 
Young  of  Epsom  cultivate  a  variety  bearing  large  double  blossoms. 

Chandler  and  Booth* s  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the  Camelfiess.  In 
Imperial  4to  Parts,  every  three  months.  7*.  plain ;  105.  coloured ;  and 
18*.  extra-size. 

Part  IX.  for  August,  contains 
33.  Camellia  jap6nica  dlba  *semiduplex.  Palmer's  semidouble  white 
Japanese  Camellia.  "  The  flowers  consist  of  eight  or  nine  roundish  white 
petals,  arranged  in  two  rows,  or  even  three  rows,  when  they  happen  to  be 
more  numerous  than  this,  and  the  flowers  average  more  than  4  in.  in 
expansion.  The  largest  petals  are  round,  and  about  1^  in.  across  ;  the 
others  are  roundish,  oblong,  and  a  little  smaller ;  all  are  extremely  delicate, 
like  those  of  Welbank's  white.  —  34.  Camellifl  japdnica  *concinna.  Chan' . 
dler*s  elegant  Japanese  Camellia.  This  variety  was  raised  by  Messrs.  Chan- 
dler, in  1819,  from  seeds  of  the  Waratah,  and  possesses  much  beauty, 
although  less  brilliant  than  some  others;  it  is  not  so  well  known  as  it 
should  be.  "  The  flowers  open  well,  are  very  regularly  formed,  and  of  a 
fine  rose  colour,  and  exceed  3 in.  in  diameter;  and  are  little  inferior  in 
appearance  to  those  of  exlmia  or  those  of  imbricata ;  the  petals  being 
nearly  as  numerous,  and  arranged  with  equal  symmetry."  —  35.  Camellia 
japonica  splendens,  Allnutfs  splendid  Japanese  Camellia.  This  is  the  va- 
riety coccinea.  No.  28.  of  our  Hortus  Britdnnicus,  p.  293.,  and  is  "  a  much, 
admired  variety."  The  brilliant  red  blossoms,  3  in.  broad,  are  particularly 
showy  ;  and,  as  they  are  produced  abundantly  both  on  young  and  on  old 
plants,  the  variety  is  really  a  most  desirable  one.  "  The  petals  are  all 
deeply  veined,  and,  though -less  numerous  than  in  some  varieties,  are  so 
arranged  in  the  centre  as  to  form  flowers  to  all  appearance  perfectly  double ; 
the  petals,  too,  are  so  remarkable  for  their  roundness  as  to  give  the  flowers 
a  peculiar  character ;  by  which  the  variety  may  be  readily  distinguished. 
The  plants  in  habit  are  similar  to  the  single  red,  but  stronger  and  more 
bushy ;  the  branches  are  upright,  round,  and  twiggy,  and  of  a  deep  brown 
colour."  —  36.  Camellia  iap6nica  i^dsa  sinensis,  Chinese  Rose  Japanese 
Camellia.  A  bold-flowermg,  freely  blooming,  first-rate  variety ;  raised  by 
Mr.  Chandler  about  1819.  The  pale  purplish  red  flowers  are  pretty  full  of 
petals,  extremely  handsome,  and  4  in.  in  expansion,  bearing  considerable 
resemblance  to  those  of  C.  japdnica  elegans. 

The  Florisfs  Guide  and  Cultivator's  Directory,  Sfc,    By  Robert  Sweety 
F.L.S.  &c.     In  8vo  Numbers,  monthly.    3*.  coloured ;  2s,  plain. 

No,  XL IX  for  September y  contains 
193.  Rose  Galatea  Tulip.  From  Mr.  Pile's  collection.  "  Flower  sten> 
perfectly  upright ;  flower  spreading  when  in  full  bloom;  petals  (sepals) 
obovate,  rounded  at  the  tip,  and  having  a  notch  there ;  white,  variegated 
with  broken  broad  lines  of  a  beautiful  rose  colour  at  intervals ;  the  edges 
of  the  same  colour,  and  feathered  inwards  with  unequal  stripes."  —  194. 
Solon  Picotee.  "  Flowers  very  large  and  double,  of  a  handsome  form, 
although  not  very  regular.  Petals  broad  and  rounded,  arranged  in  several 
irregular  circles,  coarsely  notched  at  the  edges,  white,  edged  with  dark 
purple,  feathered  inwards  irregularly,  and  generally  marked  with  a  few  lines 
of  the  same  colour  in  the  centre ;  the  small  central  petals  are  usually 
incurved.  This  variety  is  drawn  from  the  collection  of  Mr.  T.  Hogg^ 
Paddington,  who  received  it  and  others  from,  Germany.     Some  of  these 
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others  are  in  the  same  style,  "  the  colours  of  which  on  blooming  were  red, 
brown,  and  dark  purple ;  in  one  or  two  blossoms  the  white  ground  was 
scarcely  perceptible ;  for  a  very  broad  coloured  margin,  with  numerous 
close  lines  and  dots,  covered  nearly  the  whole  of  each  petal ;  all  of  which 
were  traced  and  marked  with  the  greatest  regularity :  the  names  of  the 
most  remarkable  sorts  in  this  way  are,  the  Queen  of  Wirtemberg,  Brun- 
hilde,  Pythagoras,  and  Paganini."  In  consequence  of  the  vast  improve- 
ment that  has  of  late  years  taken  place  in  picotees,  "  there  is  a  more 
correct  and  nicer  taste  abroad,  and  the  old  sorts,  with  jagged  edges,  have 
nearly  all  disappeared."  The  kind  called  Prince  George  of  Cambridge  is 
recommended  as  a  very  superior  flower ;  w^hether  in  the  style  of  the  above 
is  not  stated ;  but  most  probably  not.  —  195.  Adrian  Ranunculus.  Drawn 
from  the  garden  of  W.  Strong,  Esq.,  of  Brook  Green.  "  Flowers  double, 
and  rather  handsome,  but  the  petals  are  rather  loosely  disposed,  of  a  beau- 
tiful yellow  colour,  tinged  with  green  towards  the  base."  —  196.  Law- 
rance's  La  Joie  Tulip.  An  elegant  bybloemen.  "  Flower-stem  erect,  bear- 
ing a  leaf  below  the  middle ;  flowers  large  and  spreading  when  in  full  bloom  i 
petals  broadly  ovate,  quite  blunt,  and  rounded  at  the  points,  tapering  to  the 
base,  imbricate  at  the  edges,  pure  white,  neatly  edged  with  dark  velvety 
purple,  feathered  inwards,  and  sometimes  marked  with  irregular  stripes  of 
the  same  colour  in  the  centre."  Was  raised  by  W.  Clark,  Esq.  and  broken 
by  Mr.  Lawrance  (see  Obituary,  p.  639.).  "  It  is  of  dwarf  growth,  and  fit 
for  the  first  or  seventh  row ;  it  seldom  varies  in  size,  shape,  or  colour, 
and  is  valued  at  five  guineas  the  root." 

The  Horticultural  Register y  and  General  Magazine  of  all  useful  and  interesting 
Discoveries  connected  with  Natural  ITistory  and  Rural  Subjects  :  conducted 
by  Joseph  Paxton,  F.H.S.,  Gardener  and  Forester  to  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
shire, and  Joseph  Harrison,  Gardener  to  [we  believe]  Lord  Whamcliffe, 
In  monthly  Numbers,  Is,  each. 

iVo.  I.  for  Julyy  contains 

An  introduction,  in  which  the  conductors  state,  what  they  call,  "  the 
reasons  of  presentation ; "  the  principal  of  which  seems  to  be  the  following : — 

"  The  primary  object  we  have  in  bringing  the  present  work  before  the 
public  is  to  afford,  at  a  cheap  rate,  a  medium  circulating,  to  a  far  greater 
extent,  every  real  improvement  and  interesting  account,  than  has  heretofore 
been  done ;  whether  it  relates  to  horticulture,  natural  history,  or  subjects 
of  rural  and  domestic  economy ;  in  doing  which,  we  feel  it  incumbent  upon 
us  to  state,  that,  as  practical  gardeners,  we  are  not  allowing  our  names  to 
be  applied  to  the  Horticultural  Register  for  any  booksellers'  purposes ; 
having  no  other  than  the  required  connection  with  them  as  our  printers 
and  publishers :  but  our  object  is,  to  promote  and  further,  in  every  possible 
way,  the  interests  of  all  lovers  of  horticulture  and  admirers  of  other  branches 
of  natural  history;  and  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  this,  the  utmost 
attention  will  be  given  by  us  to  obtain  full,  clear,  and  correct  descriptions 
of  all  real  improvements  connected  with  the  subjects  in  hand,  and  also  of 
whatever  will  be  useful  and  interesting." 

Farther  on  we  are  informed  that,  "  in  order  to  furnish  the  readers  of 
the  Horticultural  Register  with  a  correct  description  of  all  new  and  valuable 
fruits,  flowers,  and  improvements  in  horticulture,  whether  it  consists  in 
vegetable  culture,  landscape-gardening,  or  designs  of  horticultural  buildings, 
we  have  obtained  the  promises  of  the  proprietors  of  nearly  all  the  public 
horticultural  establishments  in  the  kingdom,  and  of  a  great  number  of 
practical  and  landscape-gardeners  of  the  first-rate  eminence  in  their  profes- 
sion, to  supply  us  regularly  with  notices  and  descriptions  of  every  thing 
that  will  contribute  to  the  purpose." 

After  inviting  the  assistance  of  practical  gardeners  "  from  every  quarter 
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of  the  globe,"  and  adding  that  no  pains  or  exertions  will  be  spared  to 
render  the  work  of  general  acceptation,  the  sixth  page  commences  with 

Part  I.  HorticuUure,  Original  Communications.  Art.  1.  Description  of  a 
House  for  forcing  Vines  in  Pots.  By  Mr.  Stafford,  Gardener  to  Richard 
Arkwright,  Esq.,  of  Willersley  Castle,  near  Cromford,  Derbyshire.  The 
vines  are  proposed  to  be  grown  in  pots,  placed  on  a  sloping  stage  over  a  pit 
or  air-chamber,  heated  by  flues.  In  the  front  of  the  house  it  is  intended 
to  have  vines  to  supply  the  raflers  when  the  plants  in  pots  have  ripened 
their  fruit,  and  may  be  removed.  These  vines  are  kept  torpid  till  May, 
by  excluding  them  from  the  air  of  the  house  by  a  4*-m.  wall  about  1  ft. 
within  the  front  wall,  and  a  covering  of  boards  sloping  from  the  former  to 
the  latter.  The  space  so  enclosed  communicates  with  the  open  air  by 
apertures  in  the  front  wall ;  and  thus  the  temperature  will  be  kept  suffi- 
ciently low  to  prevent  the  vines  from  breaking  till  the  desired  season.  "  In 
respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  plants  pn  pots],  I  never  throw  them  out  on 
account  of  old  age,  I  always  renovate  them  [see  below],  and  have  plants 
ten  years  of  age  as  perfectly  young,  to  all  appearance,  as  though  they  were 
raised  last  year  in  the  pot.  The  size  of  the  pots  I  grow  them  in  is  13  in. 
wide  at  the  top  (inside  measure),  tapering  to  about  half  the  width  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  15  in.  deep.  The  soil  I  make  use  of  is  light  rich 
vegetable  mould. 

*'  The  sorts  I  would  recommend  are  those  naturally  prolific,  and  not  the 
large-bunch-bearing  kinds.  All  the  most  delicate  sorts  are  superior 
when  grown  in  pots  to  any  I  ever  saw  grown  on  the  rafters ;  and  I  have 
often  proved  that  a  pot  placed  in  the  house  on  the  1st  of  January,  and  the 
same  species  trained  up  the  rafter  and  subjected  to  the  same  heat,  the 
former  will  ripen  its  fruit  at  least  a  month  earlier  than  the  latter. 

"  After  the  vines  in  the  pots  have  done  bearing,  the  pit  might  be  filled 
with  bark,  and  pine  plants  plunged  in  it,  which  might  be  allowed  to  remain 
until  the  vines  were  again  brought  in ;  this  should  be  some  time  before  the 
rafters  are  cleared  of  fruit." 

In  a  note  by  the  conductors,  it  is  observed,  that  "  if  a  vinery  was  built 
on  this  plan,  and  well  managed,  there  is  little  doubt  but  it  would  produce 
sufficient  grapes  for  a  small  family  nearly  the  whole  of  the  year.  For 
instance,  suppose  the  first  plants  in  pots  were  put  in  on  the  1st  of  December, 
these  grapes  would  be  ripe  about  the  end  of  April  or  beginning  of  May ;  a 
quantity  more  might  be  introduced  on  the  1st  of  February,  to  ripen  ^)out 
tne  latter  end  of  June ;  the  half  of  those  on  the  rafter  should  then  be  put 
in  action  about  the  beginning  of  April ;  these  would  ripen  in  August ;  and 
the  other  half  of  the  rafter  crop  could  be  introduced  by  the  middle  of  May, 
which  would  ripen  in  October ;  and  in  August  more  pots  might  be  brought 
in,  to  ripen  in  January ;  thus  giving  a  complete  succession  of  grapes  all  the 
year  round/' 

It  is  added :  —  **  Mr.  Stafford  is  a  practical  gardener  of  the  first  order, 
«nd  one  of  the  best  grape-growers  we  are  acquainted  with ;  he  furnishes 
Mr.  Arkwright's  table  with  grapes  nearly  all  the  year  round,  and  that  in 
superabundance.  His  plan  of  treating  them  in  pots  is  deserving  the 
attention  of  every  person  who  has  a  hot- house,  or  is  likely  to  erect  one : 
for  it  is  an  astonishing  fact,  that  he  can  produce  nearly  as  great  a  weight  of 
fruit  as  the  weight  of  the  soil  in  which  the  plant  grows ;  this  has  repeatedly 
come  under  our  observation;  we  can  therefore  speak  of  the  surprising 
crops  he  produces  in  this  way,  equally  as  well  swelled,  and  much  better 
flavoured  than  when  trained  up  the  rafters." 

"  The  means  he  uses  to  prevent  his  plants  ever  becoming  old  and  useless, 
is  well  deserving  notice :  —  He  puts  the  plant  deeper  in  the  pot  every  suc- 
ceeding year;  thus  allowing  the  wood  that  was  above  the  pot  the  preceding 
year  the  opportunity  of  making  new  roots,  which  it  does  in  abundance. 
At  hia  next  time  of  potting,  he  takes  from  the  bottom  about  the  same  pro- 
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portion  of  old  roots ;  by  which  practice  the  vine  fills  its  pot  with  new 
roots  every  year.  He  attends  to  them  well  with  water  during  the  whole 
time  of  forcmg  (of  course  when  the  fruit  begins  to  ripen  they  are  allowed 
much  less) ;  they  appear  to  answer  well,  either  on  spur  or  single  rods,  and 
when  any  one  becomes  weakly  from  over-bearing,  it  is  cut  down  nearly 
close  to  the  pot,  and  allowed  a  year's  rest." 

Art.  2.  Remarks  on  Harrison  and  Curtis's  New  Mode  of  Glazing. 
By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.H.S.,  Gardener  and  Forester  to  his  Grace  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the  Conductors  of  this  Magazine.  This  mode 
'^  consists, '  when  complete,'  in  having  one  plane  surface,  and  no  projecting 
part  above  the  glass,  except  the  collars  and  small  heads  of  screws  employed 
at  the  angles  to  fasten  down  the  squares. 

"  Having  had  some  frames  constructed  for  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  De- 
vonshire, we  are  enabled  to  give  an  accurate  description  of  the  mode,  as 
well  as  to  state  our  decided  approval  of  the  system,  as  far  as  we  are  at 
present  able  to  judge." 

This  mode  of  glazing  is  too  imperfectly  described  to  enable  us  to  give  a 
clearer  idea  of  it  than  what  the  above  extract  conveys,  without  recurring 
to  the  specification  in  the  Patent  Office,  which  we  shall  by  and  by  do.  We 
shall  only  further  add,  that  it  is  founded  en  a  mode  of  forming  plate  glass 
windows  without  astit&gals,  invented  by  John  Robinson,  Esq.,  Edinburgh, 
and  shortly  described  and  figured  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  178. 
We  have  our  doubts  as  to  how  far  it  may  be  found  eligible  with  common 
glass  and  common  hot-houses ;  but,  nevertheless,  we  are  happy  to  see  it 
brought  forward,  and  trust  it  will  receive  a  fair  trial.  We  recommend  it 
to  the  notice  of  the  Birmingham  hot-house  builders,  who,  we  think,  are  the 
most  likely  to  be  able  to  try  it  on  a  large  scale. 

Art.  3.  On  changing  the  Colour  of  the  Flowers  of  the  Hydrdngea 
hortensis.  By  Rusticus.  Struck  with  the  vigorous  and  healthy  state  of 
some  hydrangeas,  kept  by  some  cottagers,  whose  flowers  were  blue,  the 
writer  enquired  what  compost  they  were  potted  in,  and  was  told  sandy 
loam,  mixed  with  about  one  third  of  fresh  sheep's  dung.  The  plants  are 
watered  with  the  same  material  in  mixture,  and  the  effect  is  always  blue 
flowers. 

Art.  4.  Arboriculture.  On  the  Neglect  of  Forest  Planting  in  Great 
Britain.  By  Quercus.  [E.  Murphy,  Esq.]  The  author  endeavours  to 
direct  the  attention  of  gardeners  and  others  to  the  science  of  arboriculture, 
quoting  what  is  said  by  Sir  H.  Steuart  as  to  the  ignorance  of  gardeners  on 
the  su^ect. 

Art.  5.  On  retarding  the  Blooming  Season  of  the  common  French 
and  English  Roses.  By  Mr.  J.  Hayward.  Delay  pruning  till  the  buds 
have  pushed  half  an  inch  or  more  in  length,  and  then  shorten  below  where 
the  buds  have  pushed,  that  the  lower  buds,  previously  dormant,  may  be 
excited. 

Part  II.  Horticultural  and  Rural  Subjects,  consists  of  extracts  from 
the  Gardener* s  Magazine  for  June,  The  Memoirs  of  the  Caledonian  Horiicul^ 
tural  Society,  British  Farmer's  Magazine,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Agriculture, 
and  from  the  botanical  periodicals. 

Part  HI.  Natural  History,  Original  Communications.  Art.  1,  Some 
circumstances  connected  with  the  Natural  History  of  the  Goat  Moth 
(Cdssus  ligniperda).  By  Edward  Murphy,  Esq.,  Agent  to  the  Horticultural 
and  Arboricultural  Societies  of  Ireland.  The  technical  history  of  the 
insect  is  compiled  from  Kirby  and  Spence,  and  from  Lyonnet.  The 
additional  circumstances  inform  us  that  the  caterpillars  or  larvae  of  this 
moth   have   committed  considerable  devastation*  on  some  trees  in  the 
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*  Dendr6phagi  (tree-eaters)  is  an  expressive,  and  to  us  original,  term  used 
by  Mr.  Murphy  for  the  insects  which  prey  upon  trees.  A  knowledge  of  these 
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vicinity  of  Waterfall,  in  the  county  of  Wicklow.  A  figure  of  the  moth 
and  a  figure  of  its  larva  are  given  :  that  of  the  latter  we  think  not  happily 
executed.  ''  It  occasionally  feeds  on  the  ash  and  oak ;  but  its  favourite 
plants  appear  to  be  the  alder  (^^Inus  glutinosa)  and  the  round-leaved 
willow  (5alix  caprea);  and  amongst  these  its  attacks  are  in  a  great  measure 
limited  to  trees  growing  in  watery  places.  Possibly  the  great  quantity  of 
water  absorbed  by  the  tree  in  such  situation  may  render  it  more  palatable ; 
but  the  greater  probability  seems  to  be,  that  the  soft  wood  of  such  trees 
being  more  porous  than  those  growing  on  high  and  dry  ground,  offers  less 
opposition  to  its  progress.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  fact  of  their  predilection 
is  certain ;  ten  trees  growing  in  low  moist  situations  being  infected  for  one 
in  a  situation  of  an  opposite  nature." 

Another  figure  is  given,  exhibiting  a  piece  of  alder  and  the  many  per- 
forations which  had  been  effected  by  the  larvae  of  the  goat  moth.  This 
"  was  one  of  many  trees  of  the  same  kind,  which,  in  consequence  of  the 
innumerable  perforations,  were  not  enabled  to  resist  even  a  moderate  blast, 
and  were  blown  down." 

Part  IV.  consists  of  Reviews  and  Extracts  ;  and  these,  in  the  present 
number,  are  from  the  Journal  of  Agriculture y  the  Magazine  of  Natural 
History y  the  Gardens  arid  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society  deUnecUed, 
Curtis's  British  Entomology,  and  the  Edinburgh  Philosophical  JoumaL 

Part  V.  consists  of  Miscellaneous  Intelligence  on  natural  history,  rural 
afi&irs,  and  horticulture;  of  reports  of  horticultural  and  floricultural 
societies ;  and  of  a  horticultural  calendar  for  July.  This  calendar  is  to  be 
continued  monthly,  and  is  a  really  useful  article ;  being  a  dilatation  of,  and 
improvement  on,  the  calendarial  index  given  in  each  of  our  last  five  volumes. 
We  hope  some  correspondent  will  oblige  us  with  a  similar  one. 

No,  II.  for  August,  contains 
Part  I.  Horticulture,  ^c.  Original  Communications.  1.  A  successful 
Method  of  cultivating  the  White  Tokay  Grape.  By  Mr.  Charles  Parkin, 
Gardener  to  Viscount  Galway,  Notts.  The  method  is,  to  thin  out  the 
unexpanded  blossom,  and  by  that  means  to  render  the  pollen  more  perfect, 
the  stamens  more  erect,  and  fecundation  more  certain.  This,  with  the 
ordinary  treatment  in  other  points  of  culture,  will  produce  berries  of 
uniform  size,  instead  of,  what  is  very  general  in  the  bunches  of  the  White 
Tokay  grape,  berries  some  of  which  are  no  larger  than  small  peas,  while 
others  are  an  inch  or  more  in  circumference.  [The  idea  is  good,  and  might 


insects,  their  species,  time  and  mode  of  attack,  &c.,  is  of  much  importance  in 
arboriculture,  and  we,  as  part  of  the  public,  hope  for  much  information  from 
Mr.  Murphy  on  this  subject.  We,  however,  respectfully  and  with  honest 
deference,  be^  to  caution  him  against  becoming  at  all  an  alarmist ;  being  of 
opinion  that  m  most  cases  the  Dendrophagi  do  not  commence  their  oper- 
ations until  some  immediate  disease  has  beset  the  tree  or  trees  they  attack. 
Cossus  ligniperda  in  the  willows  (iSalix  alba  mainly)  of  the  Cambridge- 
shire fens  is  no  rarity ;  but  neither  in  these,  nor  in  oak  or  walnut  elsewhere, 
have  we  witnessed  it,  except  in  trees  that  were  diseased  before  the  larvae  of 
the  Cossus  were  hatched,  or  the  eggs  from  which  they  were  hatched  depo- 
sited in  or  upon  the  trees. 

An  article  on  the  Sc6lytus  destr6ctor  (auctorum  ;  Scolytus  insons  nobis 
MSS,)  in  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History,  \o\.iv.  p.  152 — 157.  will  more 
fully  explain  the  view  recommended.  The  English  name  of  goat  moth  for 
the  C6ssus  is  very  expressive,  as  its  odour  resembles  that  of  the  goat,  as 
which  it  is  almost  as  fetid.  The  woodpecker  or  popinjay  (Picus  vlridis) 
preys  on  the  larvae  of  the  C6ssus,  and  the  stench  of  the  bird's  stomach, 
OD  dissection,  is  sometimes  almost  intolerable.  —  J,  D. 
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be  applied  to  the  unexpanded  blossoms  of  fruit  trees  generally ;  we  have 
seen  it  tried  with  success  in  the  case  of  peaches,  pears,  and  camellias.] 

2.  On  a  successful  Method  of  blooming  Trevirana  cocclnea  (CyrlUfl 
pulchella).  By  an  Amateur.  When  the  plants  have  done  blooming,  gra- 
dually lessen  their  supply  of  water,  so  as  in  six  weeks  at  most  to  cease 
giving  them  any.  Set  them  by  in  their  pots  where  they  will  be  kept  dry, 
cool,  and  from  frost,  till  March;  then  cut  off  the  tops,  and  carefully 
divide  each  pot  of  roots,  with  a  sharp  knife,  into  four  portions,  and  keep 
each  as  entire  as  possible.  Pot  each  portion  in  rich  sandy  soil,  in  a  pot  of 
the  24  size,  and  so  as  to  cover  the  tubers  with  half  an  inch  deep  of  soil ; 
place  the  pots  in  a  gentle  hotbed,  and  when  the  growing  stems  have  become 
2  in.  high,  remove  the  pots  to  a  vinery.  The  writer  deems  the  mode  of 
division  essential :  for  where  the  balls  are  repotted,  without  division,  he 
has  seen  few  or  no  flowers  produced;  and  where  the  pots  are  planted 
with  the  tubers  individually  separated,  he  has  found  the  like  result. 

3.  On  the  evil  Effects  of  Metallic  Hot-houses  on  Vegetation.  By  Mr. 
M*Murtrie,  Gardener  to  Viscount  Anson,  Shugborough  Hall,  Staffordshire. 
A  letter  from  Mr.  M*Murtrie  to  Mr.  Sabine,  Secretary  of  the  Horticultural 
Society,  against  metallic  hot-houses.  Read  at  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  spring  of  1827,  and  noticed  by  us  in  our  Report  of  that 
meeting.  Vol.  II.  p.  242. 

4.  Account  of  a  large  Brussels  Apricot  Tree.  By  Mr.  Deas,  Gardener  to 
His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Arundel  Castle,  Sussex.  We  noticed  this 
tree  as  the  Breda  variety  in  Vol.  V.  p.  587.  from  what  was  stated  to  us  by  Mr. 
Woods,  the  then  gardener ;  but  Mr.  Deas  says  that  we  were  not  quite  correct ; 
and,  instead  of  setting  us  risht  as  soon  as  he  discovered  the  error,  which 
good  feeling  on  his  part  ought  to  have  directed  him  to  do,  he  has  waited 
some  years,  and  then  sent  the  correction  to  another  publication.  If  we 
had  ever  declined  inserting  any  correction  of  this  sort,  we  should  not  have 
noticed  this  circumstance ;  but  as  we  never  have,  we  do  not  think  that 
any  person  can  be  justified  by  the  law  of  doing  to  others  as  he  would  wish 
others  to  do  to  him,  in  sending  to  one  work  the  correction  of  an  error 
which  appeared  in  another.  Correcting  an  error  is  quite  a  different  thing 
from  sending  a  communication ;  a  man  may  not  choose  to  do  that,  because 
he  may  disapprove  of  a  work,  or  of  some  party  connected  with  it.  But  the 
cause  of  truth  and  the  honour  of  his  employer  ought  to  induce  every 
gardener  to  correct  any  error  relating  to  nis  employer's  garden,  in  the 
manner  in  which  that  correction  will  be  most  effectual  in  remedying  it.  As 
to  the  error  in  this  case,  it  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  hardly  worth  mentioning 
for  its  own  sake ;  but  we  have  written  the  above  for  the  sake  of  the  prin- 
ciple which  we  wish  to  inculcate,  and  because  we  think  it  very  likely  that 
Mr.  Deas  is  not  fully  aware  of  its  importance. 

5.  Hints  to  the  Conductors  of  the  Horticultural  Register.  By  A.  J. 
A  calendar,  laying  out  a  garden,  and  landscape-gardening,  are  recommended, 
and  it  is  stated,  that  if  there  be  any  one  branch  of  horticulture  [gardening, 
according  to  our  arrangement]  which,  in  this  reforming  age,  stands  in  need 
of  radical  reform,  it  is  that  of  landscape-gardening.  In  this  sentiment  we 
entirely  concur ;  and  we  might  direct  the  attention  of  A.  J.  to  a  proof  of 
it  in  the  Horticultural  Register, 

6.  Floriculture.  On  the  Cultivation  of  the  Auricula.  By  Mr.  John 
Revell,  of  Pitsmoor,  near  Sheffield.  Very  good  directions ;  but  not  so  far 
differing  from  those  already  published  as  to  justify  us  in  abridging  them. 

7.  Design  for  forming  Subscription  Gardens  in  the  Vicinity  of  large 
commercial  Towns.  By  Joseph  Paxton,  F.H.S.  This  is  a  good  article, 
and  for  a  very  laudable  purpose.  It  is  accompanied  by  a  plan  for  "  dividing 
12 J  acres  of  ground  into  fifty  small  gardens,  each  garden  containing  one 
fourth  of  an  acre.  This  space  would  be  sufficiently  large  to  produce 
vegetables  and  common  fruit,  for  most  small  fa^lilies.    There  would  b^  no 
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difficulty  in  establishing  a  garden  of  this  kind  near  every  large  town  in  thei 
kingdom :    and  such  as  Birmingham,   Manchester,  Sheffield,  Liyerp<x;t(, 
Le&ds,  Nottingham,  &c.,  ought  to  have  three  or  more  of  them,  for  vtlie 
different  classes  of  society;  and  no  town,  however  small,  should  be-^pthout 
one  or  more,  as  the  size  of  the  garden  might  entirely  dep^Wii'^on  the 
number  of  persons  who  wish  for  little  gardens.    In  most  lai^  .iwns  there 
are  gas  companies,  water  companies,  &c.,  and  we  can  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  garden  companies.   A  good  way  to  establish  such  a  gar- 
den, we  conceive,  would  be,  to  have  it  consist  of  as  many  shares  as  there  would 
be  divisions  in  it ;  and  should  any  subscriber  wish  to  dispose  of  his  allot- 
ment, he  could  readily  do  so,  either  by  private  contract  or  public  auction. 
The  whole  garden  should  be  enclosed  with  a  wall,  on  which  choice  fruits 
might  be  grown.     The  cross  divisions  would  be  better  planted  with  dwarf 
apples,  or  some  other  kind  of  fruit  trees ;  they  would  form  an  excellent 
bfoge,  and  also  produce  a  conuderable  quantity  of  fruit.     In  the  centre  of 
tiJBBfi^j^dens  should  be  formed  a  botanic  or  flower  garden ;  for  if  about 
four  acre^,  ia  addition  to  the  little  gardens,  were  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  holding  the  most  beautifid  plants,  it  would  greatly  induce  persons  to 
become  subscribers,  for  the  purpose  of  having  the  pleasure  to  walk  in  this 
garden  after  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  the  day. 

"  Subscribers  to  this  botanic  garden  might  be  admitted  who  did  not  wish 
to  have  a  share  in  the  little  gardens ;  this  would  greatly  assist  the  funds 
for  keeping  it  in  proper  order.  Schools  might  also  be  allowed  to  walk  in 
this  department  until  a  certain  hour  in  the  day,  by  paying  a  small  yearly 
contribution. 

"  The  expense  of  keeping  in  order  a  little  garden  so  situated  would  be 
according  ta  the  inclination  of  the  individual  possessing  it,  for  such  must 
have  the  entire  control  of  his  own  compartment ;  but,  for  the  assistance 
of  all  who  wished  for  information,  it  would  b&  necessary  to  have  a  first* 
rate  gardener  to  give  all  th&  T'^Kftnictidn  required,  as  well  as  to  have  the 
entire  management  of  the  omam'ental  part,  and  be  responsible  for  the 
labourers  employed  by  the  different  subscribers  properly  attending  to  their 
duty ;  this  would  be  very  satisfactory  to  a  proprietor,  knowing,  that,  al- 
though prevented  from  attending  himself,  his  garden  would  be  as  well 
mani^ed  as  the  best  private  garden  in  the  kingdom^"  ^ 

The  wood-cut  accompanying  this  paper  is  a  parallelogram,  divided 
lengthwise  into  tfareo  parts;  the  centre  part  being  the  botanic  or  orna- 
mental garden,  and  the  two  side  parts  being  divided  into  the  small  vegetable 
gardens.  There  can  be  no  objection  to  the  general  arrangement ;  but  the 
laying  out  of  the  ornamental  garden  is  liable  to  all  the  objections  which 
we  have  made  in  our  preceding  Number,  p,  400,,  and  illustrated  by  the 
engravings  in  p,  401.,  to  the  practice  of  putting  down  groups  or  clumps  at 
random ;  in  short,  we  could  not  have  referred  to  a  better  figiu'e  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  prevalent  bad  taste  in  this  way,  which  we  entirely  disapprove, 
from  the  neglect  it  manifests  of  the  principle  of  having  always  a  "  sufficient 
reason."  *  The  water,  in  the  same  plan  for  an  ornamental  garden,  has 
numerous  bays  and  sinuosities ;  but  scarcely  a  tree  or  bush  near  any  of 
them :  there  are  two  bridges  across  it,  and  two  walks  over  these  bridges, 
which,  in  their  junction  with  the  main  walks,  are  objectionable  also  on  the 
before  mentioned  principle  of  not  exhibiting  a  sufficient  reason.  On  flat 
surfaces  there  ougtit  to  be  no  turns  in  the  walks  for  which  a  reason  is  not 
made  evident  by  the  position  of  the  adjoining  groups,  trees,  or  plants : 
here  there  are  numerous  turns,  windings,  and  junctions  of  walks,  without 
any  apparent  reason  whatever.  We  regret  to  be  obliged  to  make  these 
remarks  on  a  plan,  of  the  general  purpose  of  which  we  so  highly  approve, 

*  This  principle  of  Leibnitz  will  be  found  applied  to  gardening  and  archi* 
tecture  in  Dugald  Stewart's  Philosophical  Essays, 
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All  the  objectioiis  which  we  have  made  to  it,  and  which  we  might  make,  if 
we  chose  to  enter  farther  into  details,  may  be  gathered  from  our  first  article 
in  the  last  Number.  We  shall  by  and  by  show  a  plan  having  the  same  dbgect 
in  view,  and  adapted  for  a  piece  of  ground,  now  occupied  as  a  nursery, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Birmingham. 

8.  On  Labourers'  Cottages  recently  erected  at  Thurlby  in  Lincoln- 
shire.  By  Artus.  ,  When  Sir  E.  F.  Bromhead  "  came  into  possession  of 
the  estate,  he  found  it  divided  into  large  farms,  and  let  but  to  two  or  three 
tenants ;  consequently  his  parish  had  very  few  inhabitants.  He  divided 
each  of  these  farms,  and  increased  his  population.  What  few  labourers 
were  in  the  village  had  onl^  the  meanest  and  most  uncomfortable  of 
hovels  to  reside  in,  and  theu:  state  was  that  of  complete  degradation : 
they  now  begin  to  feel  they  are  men  and  to  enjoy,  rather  than  endure, 
existence. 

*'  Each  of  these  cottages  contains  two  dwellings.  In  firont,  betwixt  it 
and  the  road  (from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  green  hedge  and  a  deep 
ditchV  is  a  garaen  belonging  to  both,  and  only  divided  by  a  walk  down  the 
middle.  Behind  is  an  entire  yard  to  each  house,  fitted  up  with  a  pigsty 
and  every  other  convenience.  The  entrance  to  each  dwelling  is  fi'om  its 
own  yard ;  and  a  road  is  left,  closed  with  a  gate,  at  each  end  of  the  garden, 
by  which  the  vard  is  entered,  and  coals  and  other  articles  brought  in. 
To  each  single  house  is  allotted  an  acre  of  land,  independent  of  the  garden, 
for  the  inmates  to  cultivate  as  they  think  proper ;  thus  finding  a  profitable 
employment  for  the  labourer's  wife  when  she  has  time  to  spare,  for 
such  children  as  are  fit  for  labour,  and  for  the  man  himself,  on  a  sum<« 
mer  evening,  after  he  has  finished  his  daily  task  at  his  employer's. 

'*  The  erection  of  these  cottages  has  not  been  attended  with  much 
expense.  They  are  built  of  brick,  and  covered  with  tiles  or  thatch ;  the 
bricks  and  tiles,  I  think,  made  upon  the  spot.  They  are  plain  buil^ngS, 
and  destitute  of  all  those  external  ornaments,  which.  Wee  the  crested  buttons 
on  a  livery  suit,  proclaim  the  dependence  of  the  possessor.  Yet,  covered  as 
they  are  with  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  climbers,  they  are  not  void  of  beauty, 
though  that  beauty  may  be  somewhat  different  from  what  a  fastidious  fancy 
would  call  the  picturesque," 

9.  Arboriculture,  No.  2.  Outline  of  the  Theory  of  Arboriculture. 
Food  of  Plants,  Analysis  of  Soils.  By  Quercus,"  The  substance  of  this 
paper  has  already  appeared  in  this  Magazine  in  Johnson's  Outlines  of  HorH- 
cultural  Chemistry, 

Part  II,  Horticultural  and  Rural  Subjects,  Reviews  and  Extracts.  Pj^rus 
ilf  alus  Brentfordi^nsis  is  noticed,  deservedly  praised,  and  objections  made 
to  the  want  of  synonymes.  Nearly  six  pages  are  taken  from  the  Gardencr^s 
Magazine  for  June,  and  four  more  firom  other  periodicals. 

Part  III.  Natural  History,  Original  Communications.  1 .  On  the  Havock 
committed  by  the  short-tailed  Field  Mouse  (il/us  arv^lis),  in  the  Plant- 
ations of  the  Forest  of  Dean.     Communicated  by  Mr.  E.  Murphy. 

"  *  Before  the  autumn  of  1813,'  says  Mr.  Billington  [whose  book  we  re- 
viewed. Vol.  VI.  p.  473.  and  674.],  *  the  mice  had  become  so  numerous,  that  we 
could  pick  up  four  or  five  plants  of  the  larger  five  year  old  oaks,  on  a  very 
small  piece  of  ground,  all  bitten  ofi^  just  within  the  ground,  between  the 
roots  and  the  stem ;  and  not  only  oak  and  ash,  but  elm,  sycamore,  and 
Spanish  chestnut,  of  which,  however,  they  did  not  appear  to  be  so  fond  as 
of  the  two  former.  The  hollies  which  had  been  cut  down  produced 
abundance  of  suckers,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  same  manner,  and 
some  of  them,  which  were  as  thick  as  a  man's  leg,  were  barked  all  round, 
for  four  or  five  feet  up  the  stem.'  The  crab  tree;  willow,  fiirze,  larch, 
spruce,  in  a  word,  every  kind  of  tree,  and  even  grass,  particularly  cocks*^ 
foot  grass,  seemed  equally  acceptable  to  these  voracious  little  creatures ; 
till  at  length  '  Lord  Glenbervie  became  so  alarmed  about  the  final  success 
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of  raising  a  forest,  that  we  were  instructed  to  pursue  every  means  we  could 
think  of,  by  cats,  dogs,  otvU,  poison,  traps,  &c.  We  were,  rather  than  not 
accomplish  our  object,  to  cut  up  all  the  grass  by  the. roots;  no  expense 
was  to  be  an  obstacle,  even  if  the  cost  should  be  more  than  the  enclosing, 
paling,  and  planting ;  so  anxious  was  His  Lordship  for  the  success  of  the 
undertaking.'  —  *  Operations  were  immediately  commenced  with  traps 
■  and  baits  of  various  kinds,  with  poison,  with  dogs  and  cats ;  but  all  to  no 
^  purpose.  At  length,  a  person  hit  upon  a  simple  and,  eventually,  a  very 
efficacious  mode.  Having,  in  digging  a  hole  in  the  ground  some  time 
previous,  observed  that  some  mice,  which  happened  to  fall  in,  could  not 
get  out  again,  the  idea  of  forming  similar  holes  was  suggested :  he  tried 
It  accordingly,  and  found  it  to  answer.' 

"  In  short,  holes  about  two  feet  long  and  ten  inches  broad  at  the  top, 
and  somewhat  larger  every  way  at  the  bottom,  were  made  at  twenty  yards 
apart,  over  about  3200  acres  of  plantation ;  persons  went  round  early  in 
the  morning,  to  destroy  such  mice  as  might  be  found  in  the  holes.  *  In 
this  way,  besides  what  the  owls,  hawks,  magpies,  and  weaselii^ook  out  of 
the  holes  (and  several  of  these  depredators  lost  their  lives  in  attempting 
to  seize  their  prey),  30,000  mice  were  paid  for  by  government ;  nor  were 
they  extirpated  until  they  had  destroyed,  in  four  enclosures,  amounting 
only  to  1700  acres,  the  astonishing  number  of  200,000  five  year  old  oaks, 
together  with  an  immense  number  of  acorns  and  young  seedlings.' 

"  *  It  is  said  by  naturalists,'  observes  Mr.  Billington,  *  that  the  beaver  will 
fell  .trees  with  his  teeth,  but  I  have  never  seen  an  account  of  mice  felling 
.  oak  trees ;  yet  I  have  seen  many  trees  7  or  8  ft.  high,  and  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  diameter,  cut  down  by  them.  When  examining  for  the  thick  part 
.  of  the  root,  below  where  it  was  bitten  oflF,  I  could  never  find  any  part  of 
it  left,  so  that  it  is  very  probable  it  was  eaten  by  them.  1  have  by  me 
several  trees,  so  cut  down,  for  the  inspection  of  any  person  who  may  be 
desirous  of  witnessing,  with  his  own  eyes,  the  wonderful  powers  of  so 
diminutive  a  creature  as  the  mouse  in  felling  trees.'  " 

Part  IV.  Bjviews  and  Extracts,  These  are  chiefly  from  the  Gardens 
and  Menagerie  of  the  Zoological  Society y  and  from  our  Magazine  of  No' 
turcd  History, 

Part  V.  Miscellaneous  Intelligence,  on  Natural  History,  Horticulture, 
and  Rural  Affairs,*'  This  part  contains  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  flowering  in 
the  principal  Nurseries  around  London,  in  August ;  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
tracts from  books  and  newspapers  ;  concluding  with  a  Horticultural 
Calendar  for  August.  We  observe  that  the  botanic  names  in  this  list  ai-e 
not  accentuated  * ;  for  the  sake  of  the  young  gardener,  this  ought  to  be 
done  in  every  case ;  and  we  should  say,  not  only  accentuated,  but  their 
derivations  indicated  in  the  manner  adopted,  in  our  Magazines,  and  in  the 
Hortus  Britdnnicus.  Neither  are  the  names  in  the  Natural  History  de- 
partment accentuated,  nor  their  derivations  given,  which,  considering  for 

*  The  names  taken  from  the  botanical  periodicals  are  accentuated,  but  not 
always  correctly.  No.  L  being  a  first  attempt,  we  pass  to  No.  2.;  and 
in  this  we  find  errors  far  too  numerous  for  individual  notice.  For  instance, 
in  the  space  of  six  lines,  in  p.  77.,  occur,  Berberis  Glumacea  (glumacea). 
Erica  Plumosa  (plumdsa),  Erica  Seratifdlia  (Erica  serratifdlia),  and  Ane- 
mdne  Acutipetala  (acutipetala) ;  affording  an  exemplification  of  false 
accentuation,  false  spelling,  and  false  capitaling,  any  thing  but  creditable 
to  a  work  purporting  to  be  published  for  the  guidance  of  practical  gar- 
deners. We  hope  that  future  Numbers  will  exhibit  greater  accuracy  in 
these  matters;  and  for  the  accentual  marks,  indispensable  to  perfection 
as  we  deem  them,  it  would  be  better  to  omit  them  altogether  than  to 
place  them  incorrectly. 
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whose  use  the  HorHculiural  Register  is  intended,  is  a  defect  which  qttght 
not  to  be  passed  over. 

Among  the  paragraphs  we  find  one  signed  J.  Simpson,  HollowftJ. 
stating  that  he  has  been  very  unsuccessfiil  with  Bishop's  dwarf  pea,  fnd 
advising  the  conductors  of  the  Horticultural  Register  never  to  "  recovi- 
mend  inferior  articles  merely  because  they  are  new."  **  Some  people,"  ha 
says,  '*  run  away  widi  the  notion,  that  because  a  thing  is  new  it  must  <x 
necessity  be  good.  You  are  practical  men,"  he  adds,  "  and  therefore 
may  be  considered  competent  to  give  a  proper  opinion  on  any  article  when 
you  have  seen  it."  The  conductors  state  that  they  were  almost  as  much 
disappointed  with  Bishop's  dwarf  pea  as  their  correspondent :  they  say, 
*'  we  consider  it  more  adapted  to  field  culture  than  a  garden."  We  should 
be  glad  to  know,  fi'om  such  of  our  readers  as  have  cultivated  Bishop's  pea, 
the  result  of  their  experience.  In  the  course  of  our  tour  thus  far  (Kil- 
marnock), we  have  seen  it  in  ver^  general  culture,  and  heard  no  complaint! 
of  it ;  in  some  places,  it  was  praised. 

Our  readers  may  expect  that  we  should  now  say  something  of  the  ge- 
neral merits  of  this  new  periodical,  professing,  as  it  does,  to  treat  upon  tiie 
same  subjects  as  our  own ;  and  bemg,  in  its  arrangement  and  manner  of 
execution,  even  to  the  vignette  on  its  cover,  a  close  imitation  of  our 
Magazines.  As  the  greater  part  of  the  work  consists  of  extracts  firom 
those  Magazines,  or  of  matter  which  has  already  appeared  or  (as  in  the 
case  of  the  botanical  and  other  periodicals^  is  constantly  appearing  in 
them,  we  cannot  be  expected  to  oflfer  any  criticism  upon  it.  We  have  sug- 
gested the  improvement  which  it  admits  of,  with  respect  to  accentuatibn 
and  derivation ;  which,  for  the  benefit  of  practical  men,  we  trust  will  be 
attended  to  in  future  Numbers.  In  the  treatment  of  gardening  as  an  art  of 
design  and  taste,  the  Horticultural  Register  has,  at  present,  given  no  proofs 
of  knowledge.  It  would  indeed  be,  perhaps,  too  much,  to  expect  practical 
gardeners  to  excel  in  this  department  of  the  art,  with  their  present  d^ee 
of  school  education,  and  their  want  of  that  leisure  which  is  necessary  to 
enable  any  one  to  acquire  an  artbt's  eve  and  hand.  The  period  will  cbme^ 
however,  when  taste  in  a  practical  gardener  will  be  considered  as  necessary 
as  a  knowledge  of  culture ;  and  tne  requisite  education  and  leisure  will 
of  course  follow.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Horticultural  Register  will  help 
to  pave  the  way  for  this  state  of  things,  by  spreading  a  knowledge  of  vege- 
table culture,  which  will  serve  as  a  preliminary  step,  among  those  whose 
minds  are  not  yet  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  higher  departments  of  the 
art.  On  this  account,  and  because  we  think  it  will  at  all  events  do  good,  we 
sincerely  wish  it  success ;  and  this  wish  our  readers  will  the  more  readily 
give  us  credit  for,  when  we  assure  them,  that  we  consider  the  HorUcuUural 
Register  in  the  light  of  a  pioneer  to  the  circulation  of  the  Gardener^s 
Magazine  and  the  Magazine  of  Natural  History. 

Masters f  Wm,,  F.H.S.,  Curator  of  the  Canterbury  Museum,  &c. :  Hortus 
Duroverni :  being  a  Catalogue  of  Plants  and  Seeds  cultivated  and  sold 
by  the  Author  at  Canterbury.  London  and  Canterbury,  1831.  Third 
Edition,  small  8vo.  2s,  6d. 

The  plants  are  arranged  in  these  divisions :  hardy  perennials,  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  green-house  and  hot-house  plants,  fruits,  and  culinary  roots ; 
and  the  seeds  into  those  for  the  purposes  of  agriculture,  and  the  flower- 
garden  and  kitchen-garden.  Under  each  division  a  rich  collection,  for  a 
provincial  nursery,  of  well  selected  species  and  varieties  is  exhibited. 
Besides  these  thmgs,  the  book  merits  notice,  as  the  first  we  have  seen  in 
which  the  significant  typography,  and,  for  the  most  part,  plan,  of  Loudon's 
Hdrius  Brit&nmcus  are  adopted.  It  is  almost  as  scientific  as  that,  as  far  as 
it  goes,  and  as  far  as  can  consist  with  an  alphabetic  distribution  of  the 
genera,,  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  under  each  division.    In  the  column  of 
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qadve  countries,  the  author  judiciously  assies  **  gardens"  as  the  natiye 

{»lace  of  hybrids  and  art-created  plants.  This  is  a  simple  and  good  idea.  The 
etters  pi.  are  appended  to  many  of  the  species  and  varieties,  which,  we  are 
told,  **  denote  that  a  coloured  engraving  of  the  fruit  or  flower  may  be  seen 
at  the  counting-house."  This  re^  wdl.  The  great  error  in  the  scientific 
part  of  the  book  is  the  omission  of  authentications  to  the  generic  and 
•pecific  names ;  and  the  only  private  catalogue  we  remember  as  faultless  on 
tois  important  point  is  the  excellent  one,  by  Mr.  Penny,  of  Messrs.  Young's 
collection  at  Epsom.  Nurserymen  must  eventually  encounter  this  unwel- 
come subject. 

We  must  not,  however,  stop  here.  The  subservience  of  Mr.  Masters's 
catalogue  to  the  purposes  of  trade  and  to  botany  is  to  us  less  admirable 
ffeian  the  horticultural  information  infused  into  it.  At  the  head  of  every 
cfivision,  and,  among  the  fruits,  at  the  head  of  every  family,  are  excellent 
practical  directions,  descriptions,  and  suggestions  for  guidu^  you  both  in 
the  selection  of  what  you  want,  and  in  managing  it  when  you  have  pur- 
chased it.  Thifi  is  both  clever  and  honourable.  As  an  instance  of  the 
nature  and  value  of  his  directory  remarks,  we  auote  the  following,  which, 
appropriately  enough,  is  placed  at  the  close  of  the  list  of  hardv  perennials :  — 

**  The  brilliancy  of  modem  ornamental  ^dening  has  of  late  been  sur- 
prisingly increased  by  the  practice  of  placmg  many  showy  plants,  that  are 
commonly  grown  in  the  green-house,  into  the  flower-border,  during  the 
months  of  May  and  June.  Bv  this  means  many  of  our  rarer  exotics  pro- 
duce a  profusion  of  blossoms  tnat  they  refuse  under  any  other  management. 
In  this  manner,  also,  bouquets  of  the  most  rare  and  beautiful  flowers  may 
be  gathered  with  the  profusion  of  our  usual  garden  inhabitants. 

"  The  species  and  varieties  of  the  followmg  genera  are  eminently  cal- 
culated to  embellish  choice  flower  borders  upon  this  principle :  —  Alons6a, 
ilnag&llis,  Bouvardia,  Calceolaria,  Cknna,  Chrysdconia,  Cicdnium,  Cineraria, 
Di^thus,  Erythrina.  Eucomis,  Fuchsia,  Gorteria,  ITeliotrdpium,  Lantana, 
Lobelia,  Xdtus,  Jlfalva,  Maur&ndya,  Mesembry^nthemum,  Pelargonium, 
iSalvia,  Swains6nia,  jS^enecio,  Tropae^olum,  Terbena,  &c.*' 

Among  the  fruits,  he  gives  their  colour,  shape,  size,  flavour,  texture  as  to 
surface  and  to  flesh,  and  whether  fitter  for  the  kitchen  or  dessert,  the  time 
at  which  they  are  fittest  for  use,  and  the  situations  in  which  the  respective 
kinds  pow  best,  &c.    When  speaking  of  gooseberries,  after  remarkmg  the 

Srodigious  size  of  some  kinds  raised  and  cultivated  in  the  northern  counties, 
e  adds,  '*  Nor  are  all  the  large  kinds  thick-skinned  or  destitute  of  flavour, 
■as  some  assert:  on  the  contrarv,  many  will  be  found  at  once  tender,  fla- 
vorous,  and  highly  productive.      We  are  of  this  opinion,  and  make  the 
quotation  designedly,  as  some  set  ofl*to  the  slight  cast  upon  t^e  large  kinds 
by  B.,  in  his  humorous  note  in  p.  331.  of  the  current  volume. 

All  things  considered,  the  catalogue  pleases  us  much.  "  Thirty  acres 
are  employed  in  rearing"  the  articles  it  enumerates. — J,  D, 

Forbes,  Alexander,  Gardener  at  Levens,  Lancashire,  to  the  Hon.  Colonel 
F.  G.  Howard,  &c. :  Short  Hints  on  Ornamental  Gardenins ;  containing 
Directions  for  planting,  training,  and  pruning  Frqit  and  Forest  Trees, 
Shrubs,  and  Flowers.  To  which  are  added,  a  select  List  of  Fruit  Tf-ees, 
and  a  general  priced  Catalogue  of  hardy  Forest  Trees  and  Shrubs. 
Kendal,  1820.    Small  8vo. 

This  little  work  consrsts  of  two  parts :  the  Hints,  which  occupy  28  pages ; 
•  and  the  Lists,  which  commence  at  the  twenty-ninth  page,  and  extend  to  the 
end  of  the  wwk,  or  the  ninety-wxth  page.  With  every  respect  for  Mr.  Forbes 
as  a  practical  man,  we  are  sorrv  we  cannot  commend  him  so  much  as  we 
could  wish  as  an  author.  We  think  he  would  have  done  wdl  to  have  pre- 
viously tried  his  hand  at  a  few  essays  in  this  Magazine.  The  art  of 
writing,  like  every  other  art,  is  only  to  be  acqnired  through  time  and  labour. 
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Art.  I.     General  Notices* 


M^ACHUfsfor  ctilting  Grass  on  Lawns  and  Grass-plols,  —  On  looking  over 
the  National  R^ository,  London,  with  a  view  to  such  inventions  as 
might  be  applicable  to  gardening  or  agriculture,  we  were  much  gratified  to 
see  a  machine  apparently  well  adapted  for  mowing  iawns^  It  is  not  so  much 
an  original  invention,  as  a  new  adaptation  of  one  of  the  most  efficient  me* 
chanical  contrivances  employed  for  shearing  cloth.  In  general  bulk  and 
appearance,  the  machine  may  be  said  to  resemble  a  small  cast-4ron  roil^ ; 
when  examined,  and  pushed  forward,  there  is  ^  an  obvious  fitness  for  its 
object,  a  facility  of  application,  a  readiness  and  nicety  of  adjustment,  an4 
a  workmanlike  accuracy  of  execution,  that  must  satisfy  every  mechanist." 
The  machine  has  been  at  work,  for  nearly  four  months,  in  the  Zoological 
Society's  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park ;  and  the  foreman  of  the  gardens 
there,  Mr.  Curtis,  informed  us  (Sept.  23.)  that  he  is  entirely  satisfied  ^th 
it.  With  two  men,  one  to  draw  and  another  to  push,  it  does  as  much 
work  as  six  or  eight  men  with  scythes  aad  brooms ;  not  onlv  in  mowii^> 
but  sweeping  up  the  grass,  and  lifting  it  into  a  box ;  performmg  the  wl^te 
so  perfectly,  as  not  to  leave  a  mark  of  any  kind  behind.  There  is  not  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  using  the  machine :  all  that  is  requisite  is  to  have  the 
lawn  free  from  stones  or  other  roughnesses,  and  the  grass  perfectly  dry. 
The  cutters,  we  were  informed,  may  require  sharpening  once  in  two 
months ;  and  this  is  done  by  oiling  them,  and  drawing  the  machine  back» 
wards,  as  they  then  act  like  scissors,  one  blade  upon  another.  What  is  par- 
ticularly gratifying  in  the  use  of  this  machine  is,  that  the  grass  is  required 
to  be  perfectly  dry ;  so  that,  where  it  is  used  (and  we  are  much  mistaken 
if  it  does  not  soon  come  into  use  in  all  large  grounds),  men  can  neither  be 
set  to  work  at  it  very  early  in  the  morning  nor  late  in  the  evening.  Evelyn 
tells  us,  that,  when  he  visited  Paris  in  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  all 
the  short  grass  was  cut  in  the  night-time.  This  is  still  the  case,  though  there 
is  not  now  so  much  to  cut ;  and  in  many  places  in  Britain,  short  grass  is 
of  necessity  cut  very  early  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  is  evaporated. 
Even  if  a  corresponding,  period  of  rest  be  allowed  to  men  thus  set  to 
work  at  unseasonable  hoiirs,  we  still  think  such  a  mode  of  labouring  has 
a  tendency  to  oppression ;  and  we  rejoice  to  see  the  means  by  which  gar- 
deners may  in  future  be  emancipated  from  it.  The  nearer  that  all  labours 
are  brought  to  a  level,  in  point  of  severity  as  well  as  skill,  the  better,  for 
various  reasons ;  and  the  progress  of  improvement  has  decidedly  this  tend- 
ency. We  rejoice  in  this  machine  for  another  reason,  which  is,  that  it 
will  greatly  facilitate  the  keeping,  and,  in  consequence,  multiply  the  num- 
ber, of  grass  lawns  in  warm  countries ;  such,  for  example,  as  the  continents 
of  Europe  and  America. 

The  machine  is  manufactured  by  J.  Ferrabee,  Phoenix  Foundery,  near 
Stroud,  Gloucestershire;  the  price  is  from  seven  to  ten  guineas;  and 
orders  are  received  in  London  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Davis,  10.  Basinghall 
Street.  We  sincerely  hope  that  every  gardener  whose  employer  can  albrd 
it  will  procure  a  maclune,  and  give  it  a  trial,  even  during  the  present  sea- 
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son.  We  have  little  doubt  that  it  will  soon  be  so  modified  as  to  be  worked 
by  ponies,  donkeys,  or  by  small  steam-engines ;  but  whether  it  be  or  not, 
it  {iromises,  in  our  opinion,  to  be  one  of  the  ^atest  boons  that  sdence  has 
conferred  on  the  working  gardener  in  our  time.  We  wish  we  could  see  as 
ample,  efficient,  and  cheap  machines  for  cuttmg  grass  to  be  made  into  hay, 
ana  for  reaping  com  crops.  We  shall  figure  the  machine  for  mowing  lawns 
in  our  next  Number. 

CoUam  and  HaUerCs  Catt'iron  vertical  Thibet,  for  circulating  hot  water 
C^fiS*  ^^')>  ^^  recommended  to  gardeners  by  Mr«  Wm.  Brown  of  Norwich, 
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grec^yprefend^le  to  wrought-iron  vertical  tubes.    We  have  examined 

them  in  Winsley  Street,  and  agree  with  our  correspondent  that  they  must 

be  much  more  desirable.     The  section  of  the  tube  is  a  parallelogram  with 

rounded  ends,  and  one  tube  is  joined  to  another  by  small  vertical  cylinders 

(a  b).    The  same  writer  states  that  he  has  tried  Fowler's  Thermosiphon 

( ^.  96.)  on  a  small  scale,  and  found  it  answer  in  a  dwarf  wall  12ft.  long, 

w^  the  north  side  of  boards, 

and  the  south  side  of  slate.    The 

apparatus,  he  says,  is  placed  on 

a  oeal  board,  and  drawn  out  by 

the  end  of  the  wall  at  pleasure 

'The  boiler  and  tube  of  which  he  ^^^^ 

hassent  the  sketch,  will  be  readily  f^ 

understood  by  turning  to  Vol.  V.  L     ^ 

p.  453.  ^=^ 

A  Hand'Enpne  for  watering  Trees  was  some  time  ago  recommended  to 

tHir  notice  by  Mentor.    Its  object  is,  to  apply  tobacco-water  or  soap-suds 

to  the  under-side  of  the  foliage  of  trees,  it  may 
be  worked  in  a  common  pail,  or  vessel  of  any  sort ; 
and  the  bare  inspection  of  the  accompanying  sketch 
(^g*  97.)  will  enable  any  syringe  manimicturer  to 
supply  it. 

A  narrow  Spade y  for  thinning  out  TVees  in  nur- 
sery lines,  which  is  in  use  by  Mr.  Donald  r~^ 
of  the  Goldsworth  nursery,  deserves  to  be  ^^XjJ 
better  known.    The  firuit-tree  stocks,  for  ^  r 
which  the  nurseries  about  Woking  have  been 
celebrated  for  more  than  a  century,  when 
first  taken  off  the  stools,  are  planted  in  rows 
10  in.  apart ;  and  the  space  between  the 
plants  in  the  rows  varies  m)m  1 J  in.  to  4  in., 
according  to  their  size  and  the  rapidity  of 
their  growth.    It  often  happens  that  some 
of  these  plants  grow  so  mucn  stronger  than 
others,  tnat  they  require  to  be  thinned 
out  the  first  autumn  after  planting;  and 
for  .  this    purpose    Mr..  Donald's    spade 
(^g.98.)  has  the  following  form  and  di- 
mensions:—  The  handle  is  of  the  usual 
length,  but  the  blade  is  like  a  long  narrow 
trowel,  curved  in  at  the  edges,  and  sharp 

there;  it  is  4  in.  broad  at  the  tread,  and  tapers  to  2|  in.  at  the  point. 
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LeatAent  Bearing-ttrapt  for  use  m  bearior 
band-barrowB,  or  in  common  wheeling  (^JSg,  99,Jt 
tie  aJso  in  use  in  the  same  garden 

A  Leatkem  Wallet,  used  in  nailing  wall-trees  ia 
the  garden  at  Ashted  Paii,  is  worthy  of  adop- 
tion by  others,  as  well  aa  Mr.  Hulop,  Beddes 
the  large  pocket  for  the  shreds  and  nails,  thfc* 
two  sinall  pockets  for  a  knife  and  sha^ 
ening-atone.  Any  sedler  can  make  such  n 
vallet  from  a  bare  inapection  of  the  Bgure^ 
ifg- 100.) 

4  a  very  omamenlal  Iron  Gate,  a  corre- 
'  ^ndent  at  Bamsley  points  to  one  at  BiittOB- 
Hall,  erected  by  ^e  late  munificent  patron  of 
gardening,  Mrs.  Beaumont.  We  do  not  alto- 
gether agree  with  the  encomiums  bestowed  on 
this  gate  by  our  correspondent ;  but,  as  we  hare 
seen  a  very  handsome  drawing  of  it  by  our 
fnend  and  net^bour,  Mr.  Campbell,  we  are  enabled,  throu^  hia  kindness, 
to  submit  an  engraTing,  in  order  that  our  readers  may  judge  for  themaelvesw 
0%.  101.) 


fiU  Getttred  Notiees. 

Tie  Orciardiifi  tVsoi  (j^.  108),  of  which  &  Attcb  bas  been  se 
■I  by.J.  H.  of  GlouceMer,  though  cheaper,  b  less  perfect  dmn  ch«  o 
fgured  sod  descnbed  in  our  Ewydopatdm  of  Gatdemag  (f  13SU},'    It 
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adfuable  to  have  a  pin  at  the  end  of  the  ro4^  to  prevent  Ae  aGdingpiece 
m.  from  falling  off,  id  carrying  the  crook  from  one  tree  to  another.  Kvery 
libdy  ImowB  that  the  lue  of  this  crook  is,  when  thinning  or  gathering  fruit, 
pruni^,  or  taking  off  insects,  to  take  hold  of  one  branch  with  the  ho&  end, 
vaw  k  towards  (he  Opeialor,  and  then,by  hooking  on  the  sliding  croes  piece 
to  snOdieT  branch,  to  hold  it  in  that  position  till  the  operation  is  performed. 

To  g^ow  large  LiHaceoia  Ptanti  id  the  FrotU  of  a  Grem-AoMe,  where  tbeie 
are  aii  open  shelf  and  large  pots,        -^ 
would  not  only  be  unsightly,  but     ^^^ 
would  raJK  the   pots   too  hi^;   ■f^e^ff 
place,  therefore,  the  pots  below  V 
the  shelf,  and  let  the  plants  grow  — 
Wf  through  it,  as   in   the   Ball's 
Pond  nursery,  (fg.  103.)  —  G.  B. 
Jfyriiy  1830. 

A   Plan  ftrr  groining  early  Po- 
Mortf  Badiihei,  ^c,  was   some 
time  ago  sent   us  by  Mr,  Hay- 
thom  of  Wollaton.      Place  two  stages,  mdt  as  are  used  for  greenJionse 
plants,  back  to  back,  fronting  east  and  west  0^.  104.);  and  focm  the 


■fielrei  into  boxes  (aa)of  a  suffident  depth  for  sdl.and  of  any  conveurat 
length.  Asortof{rBme,orBquaretrdlis(66),sIioi]ldberaise(iBBufficient 
b^ht  above  the  boxes,  to  support  mats,  for  protection  against  Irost  and 
a^ormy  weather.  Such  boxes  would  be  much  hetter  than  a  sicking  bed,  aa 
they  would  receive  the  moisture  better,  as  well  as  the  heat  from  the 
dung  (c).  The  same  scheme  might,  perhaps,  answer  for  growing  early 
fruits,  trained  on  trellises,  in  the  position  of  the  protecting  covers  (iS).  In 
winter  draw  the  stages  from  under  the  protecting  trellis,  empty  the  boxes, 
105  and  turn  them  upside  down,  to  protect  pots,  let- 

tuce, endive.  Sec,  from  wet  and  frost.  —  J.Hay- 
B  thorn.  Wollaton,  uear  Nottingham,  Jan.  1.  1639, 
The  Pot-carrier  {Jig.  105.)  mentioned  by  W.  C. 
was  many  years  ago  invented  by  Mr.  Anderson 
of  the  Chelsea  gardena.  With  two  of  them  a  young 
man  can  carry  two  dozen  of  No.  24  pots,  or  four 
dozen  of  60s,  with  tha  greatest  ease. 
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Art.  II.  List  of  Plants  included  in  the  Botanical  Periodicals 
reviewed,  or  elsewhere  mentioned,  in  the  present  Number  of  Ae 
Gardeners  Magazine,  as  in^ British  Gardens,  but  which  are  not 
included  in  the  Hortus  Britannicus. 

This  list  will  in  future  be  prepared  and  published  in  this  Magazine, 
every  two  months,  for  the  convenience  of  the  possessors  ^of  Loudon's 
Hortus  Britdnnicus,  Every  December  these  lists  will  be  united,  and  pub- 
lished apart,  in  an  annual  Supplement  to  the  Hortus  JSritdnmcus,  Wtiere 
the  genus  is  new  a  star  (^)  is  affixed. 

141&  AOROSTE'MMA  L.    Agrostbmha.    (Agrot,  deld,  stemma,  wreath ;  wild,  yet  fit  for  wreathe)        * 
decbrabeMDensonMSS.  decumbent    A  or     1  jn.au    fD.a     Bury botg.:...     Deo 
perfennans  Haworth  MSS.  herbarioque.        i  j 

Near  A.  coron&ria,  but  in  its  decumbent  stems,  and  in  other  points,  duly  distinct 

13iL  ANDRO'MEDil.  11036  poUf Mia. 

grandiflbra  Z.O.C.     large-flwd         tt.        or     1   ap         Fk      Ingria  ...     Lp      Bot  cab.  1714. 

revoliita  Le.  C.        revolute-/v<{     tt.        or     1  ap.my  Pk      N.c^irope    ...     L  p      Bot  cab.  1785. 

3372.  APHANOCHrLUa 

bUindus  Benth.        mild  ^  A  ?  Ara  Si  su        B       Nepal        1837.?  S   co    Bot  mag.  3091. 

1345.  il'RBUTUS. 
11079a  mucron&ta  L.fil.    mucronate-Zwl  tt  iJl  cu     ...  my       W      Magellan  18S8.    L  Lp    Bot.  mag.  3093. 

*85a  ARRACA^CIA  Bancroft.  (Euphonised  ftrom  Arracacha.the  name  of  the  plant  in  Santa  F&)  UmM. 
escul^nta  Z>ec.         esculent  A  IZS  esc   3  jnjl      Brsh.R.  San.F^  18£3.    D  r.m  Bot  mag.  3098: 

Cbnium  Arracdeha  Hooker,  and  Loudon's  Hort.  Srit,  No.  68S1. 

1668.  iTETO'NICA.  14962  officinalis. 

2  41ba  Sm.  YiYdie-fiowered  £  A  or     1  JLau     W      Britain     woods  D  ca 

65.  CALCEOLA^RIA. 
S7990  angu8tiflbraiZ.4rP.  narrow^ wd      tt-uJor     l|jn         Y       Peru        1830.?  C  p     Bot  mag.  3091 

SOS&  CAMWLLIA  18166  jap6nica. 

&lba  semidl^plex  ^oo/A  white  sem.  A  i_J  spl  10  mr.ap  W      China       182SL    I    Lp    Chan,  ill  33. 
concfnnajS^M        elegant  ft|_JspllO  ap        Ro     seedling    1819.    I    Lp    Chan.  ilL  31  J 

127L  CA'SSIA. 
10690a  HerbertianaLindL  Herbert's;         AOor     9  n  Y       Bart>adoe8l8S8.!  S   Lp    Bot  reg.  14S2. 

2412.  CENTROC A'RPHA  D.  Bon, 

€hry86mela  D.  2>0n  yellow  &  dark  ]£  A  or     2  ILn       Y        N.'Amer.  1822.   Deo    pi477.     ^ 

acutifulia  Sweet's  Hort.  Brit.  ed.  2.  p.  3ia     Rudbecktii  Newm&ns  Loudon's  Hort,  BrU.  p.  358. 

A  seminal  variety,  with  its  radial  and  discoid  coroUuIes  all  yellow,  exists  in  Dennis's  nursery.  i 

f     11&  CROXUS.  lOlOv^mus. 

pictus  Sab.  painted  tf  A  or     |   mr        P.w  O  co    Bot  reg.  1440L 

1173.  JEnarCA.  9504ve6tlta. 

tblanda  Lo.  C.  charming  ft  i_J  or     2|  my.jn   Pk      C  G.  H.       ...     C   u.p   Bot  cabi  1716. 

9814  vjigans 
i  |4  rubescens  J7r^e    rubescent  tt.        or     1  jlau     Pa.  R  Cornwall  hea.    L.C.  s.  (p.380J. 

5  purpur^Ucens  Sree  purpurascent  tt.       or     1  jLau     Psh    Cornwall   hea.    L.C.  s.  (p.  380.) 

•£ULO^PHIA2l.ffr.  Eulophia.  (£i«top/«of,  handsome^crested ;  labellum  bears  elevated  ridges.)  Oriekti. 
Mackat'dffa  LindL    Mackay's  j£  CQ]  spl    2   w.tp     B.6.Br.  Brazil  1825.   D  p.rw.    Bot  reg.  1433. 

I     975.  HABRA'NTHUS. 

r5seus5t0/.  rosy  tf  J^or     |  Ja         Ro      Chiloe      1828.   O  r.L    Sw.&gar.  2.S.107 

343.  HOUSTCyNW. 
2858a  longifblia  Gae.      long.leaved       ]£  A  ou     |       ...     Wsh  N.  Amer.     ...     S  p     Bot  mag.  309a 

1940.  HO'VE^.  17281  lanqeolkta.  ^ 

2  lineiuis  LindL       hneatJeaved     ft  lJ  or     3  mr       P        N,  HoUL       ...     S   pA    Bot  reft  1^. 
Is  this  the  H.  line&ris  of  Sroum  ;  thePoir^tca  lin^ris  of  Smith  f 

457.  LYSIMA^HIA. 
3836a  afflnis  Penn^         related         .     V  A  or     2|  jLs        Y.  m.... 

Close  on,  but  distinct  from,  Z.  verticiliita  Pau. 

2537.  MAXILLA^RIA. 

tetragbna  Lindl   >  four..comered    ]£  (29  fra    I  jn         6.P    Rio  Jan.    1828.?  D  p.r.  Bot  reg.  1428.; 

118a  CBNOTHE^RA. 
10038a  ani861oba  Su'/.        unequaUobed   £  A  or     S?Ja        W      ChUoe      1828.   S   co    Sw.fl.gar.2.t.l05 

2019.  VAhAyVIA. 
18023a  rhombifMiaCrroA.  rhomb-leaved   ^  Xli  or    ...  jn.s       Bo     Lima        1830L   S  co    Bot  mag,  3100.^ 

472.  PHLCX.  » 

3918a  crassifblia  Lo.  C.     thick-leaved      1»  A  or     |  ap  Ro  ■  N.  Amer.  1825.   C  co    Bot  oalK'15B6L 

392()a  speci5sa  A?/,  r^.    showy  JC  A  ^'    ^'      ***  ^       Columbia  18S6LG  b.1   -Bot  re^i  ^M 

R  R    4  .^     .  .  £ 
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tn  PIMEltXTA.  "" 

796»'lBtennMia  lindl.  intenoediate     «.|^or    S  mr       Web  Kg.o:*tSdl825.   C   t-p   Boi.  reg.  143a 

lfl6&  BULTENJTil 

nncrbniLta  La.  C  lancroaateJvd  a.  t_J  or     8  ap        T       K.  fioU.      ...     S   p.\    Bot  cab.  1711. 

;   1637.  ilANU'NCULUS  14573  cr^icus  L. 

£  voMcropbfauMDetf.  burise-leaved     ^  A  or     9  my       Y       Teneriilb  1658.   D  1       Bot  r^.  1432. 

SS4.  RIVrN^. 
fiSOSa  tinctttria  Homlttoit  If 551  dyeing     AOdy    4   my       W      Caraccat  ISSa   S   pil 

.  Dr.  Hamilton's  **  Rouge  Iflant"        May  be  distinct  from  all  species  in  Britain,  but  near  can^scens. 

1598.  JKO^A. 
1S47Q?  (Garden  variety)     Oarers  tk  wall  or     6  all  sea  DpiC  Italy  ...     C  oo    Bot  r^.  1438. 

1714.  SALPIOLOSSIS. 
88S97a  Bardaydtia  CamerooMSS.  Barclay's  DD  or     S  Jn.s      Br.Y  Eng.  hybrid  ...  S   It     Sw.ILgar.SLs.118 
intermedia  Sweefs  Hort  Brit.  ed.  £.  p.  594. 

76L  SALVIA. 

foabsa  Benth.         leafy  iQJ  or     1|  all  sea.  B       Mexico     18S7.   8   co    Bot  reg.  14S2a 

.'     44&  TOURNEFO'RT/i<. 
37380  Miotropi^Ades  Hook.  Heliotrope  Ik  SO  or     8  my     Pa.Ll  Bu.  Ayres  188a   C  Lp    Bot  mag.  309a 

lia  TRI'LLIUM. 
.     91400  dfaooior  Wraif      two^coloured     A  A  Ara   I   my       O       Georgia    1831.   D  p.l   Bot  mag.  3097* 


Art.  III.     Retrospective  Criticism. 

The  Manchester  Garden,  —  Sir,  Although  I  never  expected  you  would 
write  any  flattering  account  of  our  garden,  I  did  expect  a  Mr  statement  of 
what  was  done,  an  outline  of  the  divisions  of  the  garden,  and  the  progress 
made,  &c.  But  I  find  in  your  Number  of  yesterday,  before  you  give  any  or 
Tery  little  account  of  the  garden,  you  set  out  with  some  very  unfair  sti4te- 
ments ;  and  in  speaking  of  the  plants  for  shelter,  or  nurse  plants,  say  **  that 
they  are  composed  of  one  common  mixture  throughout  the  garden."  I 
know  that  you  had  that  impression  at  first  entering ;  but  I  well  recollect 
pointing  out  to  you  that  it  was  not  the  case :  and  you  must  remember  my 
saying  so,  and  showing  you  the  tulip  trees  among  the  magnolias  especially, 
the  common  alders  vrith  the  collection  of  that  genus,  the  common  acacia 
with  the  fiunily  to  which  they  belong.  The  Cbprifoliaceas,  the  Oleinae,  the 
^etiilinae,  the  BerberidecBy  the  iShodoraceae,  the  Pom^ceae,  and  many  others, 
have  scarcely  a  plant  near  them  but  of  the  family  to  which  they  belong. 
Many  genera,  as  iS'pirae^a,  Rtbes,  dstus,  &c.  &c.,  have  not  another  shrub  m 
the  same  clump.  The  Pinus  family,  although  so  difficult  to  grow  near 
Manchester,  is  sheltered  with  larch,  spruce,  and  Scotch  pines.*  The  col- 
lection of  elms  is  sheltered  principidly  with  elms.  The  oaks  are  in  a  bad 
part  of  the  ground  for  soil,  and  .1  consider  that  the  common  oak  wants 
shelter  as  much  as  many  of  the  Americans.  This  we  have  an  example  of 
in  Dunham  Park,  where  such  fine  oaks  grow;  all  of  which  were  sheltered 
when  in  a  young  state.  Our  fine  collection  of  the  Twelfth  Class  pliants 
has  scarcely  another  plant  in  the  belt  than  the  Pomaceae,  the  ilmygdalinse, 
&c. ;  and,  after  all  the  pains  which  we  have  been  at,  to  be  thus  misrepre- 
sented is,  I  think,  a  very  hard  case.  —  William  Mowbray.  Botanical  and 
Horticultural  Garden,  Manchester,  Aug,  2,  1831. 

The  wretched  Stoke-holes  of  the  Comte  de  Vandes*s  Garden  (p.  414.).  —  In 
the  hurry  of  writing  our  first  article  in  last  Number,  we  spoke  of  these 

*  There  may  have  been  larch,  spruce,  and  Scotch  pines  among  them ;  but, 
unless  our  impression  is  very  erroneous  indeed,  uiese  were  very  few  in 
coinparison  with  the  common  mixture  of  broad-leaved  trees.  A  plan,  of 
this  part  of  the  arboretum,  and  of  some  of  the  other  parts  mentioned,  with 
the  situatipn  ^d  name  of  every  particular  tree  and  shrub  indicated,  as 
requested  (p;  557.),  would  set  the  matter  at  rest.  —  Cond. 
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stoke-holes  in  the  present  tense,  instead  of  the  past.  We  are  reminded  by 
Mr.  Campbell,  that  *'  there  was  a  good  room  tor  the  young  men  even  In 
Mr.  Mowbray's  time,  but  it  was  without  a  fireplace,  and  consequently  the 
stoke-holes  were  resorted  to  in  cold  weather;  and  these  were  not  so 
wretched  as  stoke-holes  generally  are."  He  adds,  that  for  this  state  of 
things  ^  no  shadow  of  blame  could  attach  to  the  owners,  for  as  soon  ap 
ever  they  were  made  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  want  of  comfort 
(this  was  in  1822^,  they  expressed  the  greatest  sjrmpathy,  and  ordered 
instantly  the  introauction  of  a  fireplace  into  theroom ;  and  Mr.  Campbell 
considers  that  the  men  at  Bayswater  are  now,  **  in  point  of  accommo- 
dation" at  least,  on  a  par  with  their  neighbours. —  Cond, 

Procuring  Novelties  and  Varieties  from  Nurserymen  and  Seedsmen.  — 
You  recommend  your  readers  (p.  366.)  to  apply  to  proper  nurserymen 
for  what  they  want;  and,  as  if  possessed  of  Fortunatus's  cap,  their 
desires  shall  be  accomplished.  Unfortunately  for  amateur  gardeners,  the 
sellers  of  seeds  and  dealers  in  plants  keep  not  equal  pace  with  vour 
Utopian  views.  De  CandoUe,  WiUdenow,  and  Sweet  are  nothing  to  them. 
Do  you  want  a  particular  plant  ?  If  they  have  it  not,  they  do  not  nq^ect 
the  order  given,  for  that  would  be  to  neglect  business,  but  send  one  of  the 
same  genus,  or  perhaps  of  the  same  natural  order,  according  to  their  clasn- 
fication.  Not  long  smce  I  sent  especially  for  four  species  of  one  genut : 
my  order  was  attended  to;  but  lo !  I  found  but  one  species  correct.  What 
could  the  poor  man  do  ?  He  could  not  send  what  he  had  not,  so  he  kept  to 
the  genus :  and  I  have  to  regret  that  this  has  frequently  occurred  to  otnerB 
as  well  as  myself.  This  last  spring  I  sent  to  a  seedsman  whom  you  have 
frequently  recommended,  and  on  that  recommendation  solely  I  sent  for 
certain  seeds;  out  of  a  list  of  twenty-five  sent  for,  eight  were  sent 
named  according  to  order,  and  ten  which  were  not  ordered.  The  ten 
volunteers  I  might  or  might  not  have,  it  mattered  not.  Among  the  seeds 
sent  according  to  order  was  Xinum  Aypericif^um ;  it  has  flowered  with  me 
this  summer,  and  I  have  the  sads&ction  of  ascertaining,  beyond  a  doubt, 
that  LXmxm  Ayperidfdlium  and  Xinum  usitatfssimum  are  identical  plants : 
perhaps  I  shall  discover  other  curious  &cts  of  the  same  kind  when  the 
other  plants  flower.  Can  any  one  call  this  dealing  in  seeds  ?  I  am  sure 
most  of  us  would  be  angry,  if  we  sent  to  a  draper  for  flannel,  and  he  should 
send  us  cotton.  However,  we  trust  that  these  things  will  pass  away  with 
the  good  old  times.  — K,    Jtdyy  1831. 

Preservation  of  Fruits,  (p.  368.)  —  There  is  much  writing,  and  more  mys- 
tery, about  the  preservation  of  finiits,  than,  I  think,  the  matter  deserves. 
If  we  look  carefiiUy  at  the  natural  process  of  the  germination  of  seeds, 
we  shall  imderstand  the  matter  clearly.  The  natimd  covering  of  many 
seeds,  as  the  apple,  is  an  article  of  food,  and,  consequently,  its  preservatioii 
an  object  of  solicitude.  We  firequently  observe  that  if  an  apple,  on 
falling  from  the  tree,  be  accidentally  buned  in  the  ground,  when  thrown 
up  on  the  following  spring,  it  is  to  all  appearance  as  fre^  as  when  it  fidl 
from  the  tree;  the  kem^  are  plump,  and  ready  to  burst  theu:  coveruigSy 
and  indeed  in  a  forward  state  of  growth ;  while  the  covering  (the  firuit)  is  as 
unfit  for  food  as  those  fabled  apples  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Whence  is  this  ? 
The  preservation  of  the  seed,  the  first  and  last  law  of  nature,  is  perfect; 
but,  as  it  relates  to  us,  the  preservation  of  the  food  is  imperfect.  The  absence 
of  air,  and  a  due  proportion  of  moisture,  we  find  are  the  requisites ;  but  an 
excess  of  the  latter  destroys  all  flavour  in  the  fruit.  How  easy,  then,  to 
supply  the  one  and  avoid  the  other !  In  our  moist  climate,  dry  smpd,  or, 
what  is  equal,  a  dry  cellar,  will  afford  all  that  is  required.  With  the  same 
regard  to  germination,  the  oily  nuts,  as  walnuts,  filberts,  &c.,  may  be  pre- 
served until  germination  commences.  In  these  oily  nuts  the  germen  is  sur- 
rounded by  a  large  quantity  of  an  oily  amylaceous  matter,  which  readily 
undergoes  a  change  when  exposed'  to  the  air :  this  change  unfortunately 
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converts  the  haniiless  nut  into  that  fbnnidaUe  terror  of  good  mothers  and 
wdetudinarians,  a  nnt.  Had  it  been  treated  with  the  care  and  tenderness 
which  are  bestowed  on  other  things  endowed  with  U£e,  instead  of  a  terror 
w&  should  find  a  harmless  gratification  :  for,  Mr.  Editor,  I  am  one  of  those 
who  love  a  nut,  vrith  its  appurtenances  of  chat,  fire-side,  &c. 

I  trust  that  you  will  not  despise  these  beamings  of  gastromania,  for  all 
our  kitchen-garden  care  tends  to  the  same  end;  and  all  this  rambling  to 
the  axiom,  that  to  preserve  the  fiiiit  (covering  according  to  purists)  we 
must  preserve  the  eermen.  I  trust  that  my  lax  language  will  not  call  down 
on  me  the  wrath  of  the  botanical  physiologist,  for,  to  appease  him,  I  will 
confess  that  it  would  have  been  easier  to  have  used  his  terminology.  —  K, 
Jufyy  1831. 

Mr.  Gorrie^s  proposed  Formuknyfor  a  Meteorological  Journal,  —  Sir,  In 
your  Number  for  April  last.  (p.  231.)  I  notice  a  proposition  to  establish 
communicating  observatories ;  one  in  the  south,  one  in  the  middle,  and  a 
third  in  the  north  of  Britain ;  to  endeavour  to  determine  some  facts  in 
.meteorology  regarding  the  extent  of  the  ensuing  conformity  of  weather  in 
the  northern  part  of  the  island  to  that  of  the  southern.  It  has  long  ago 
been  observea  that  a  general  change  of  weather,  especially  to  rain,  afier 
drought,  usually  takes  place  in  Scotiand*  about  nine  days  posterior  to  the 
same  change  in  the  south  of  England;  and  fi*om  this  £act  your  corre- 
i^KHident,  Mr.  T.  Machray,  seems  to  have  inferred  the  probability  of  winds 
and  atmospheric  changes,  progressing  northward  by  pulsations.  Although 
to  me  it  i^pears  improbable  that  such  pulsations  are  other  than  imaginary 
pulsations,  yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  these  laudable  endeavours,  from  a  love 
of  science,  will  not  be  "  Love's  Labour  lost."  In  following  the  **  Will  wi'  the 
wisp*'  of  our  own  fimcies,  instead  of  tumbling  into  quagmires  of  error,  we 
sometimes  stumble  upon  objects  of  high  value.  Our  philosophers,  how- 
ever, have  perhaps,  chosen  the  most  intricate  and  difficult  problem  in 
material  science ;  to  reduce  the  caprices  of  the  proverbially  fickle  and 
4zlianging  wind  to  fixed  law  and  general  princule.  A  sufficiency  of  unknown 
region,  however,  exists.  Our  knowledge  of  facts  and  causes  with  regard  to 
atmospheric  tides  and  other  connected  phenomena,  more  e^ecially  beyond 
the  domain  of  the  trade  winds,  is  very  imperfect.  The  following  will  8d9R>rd 
plenty  of  amusement :  —  The  extent,  contortions,  eddyings,  and  mixings  of 
currents  of  air.  Whether  a  field  of  air  has  received  unpulse  from  causes 
i^cting  its  own  volume  and  gravity,  or  the  volume  and  gravity  of  neigh- 
bouring fields.  Whether  the  naotion  of  fields  of  air  generally  commence  to 
windward  or  to  leeward,  or  simultaneously  throughout.  The  connection  of 
these  movements  vrith  electricity,  temperature,  atmospheric  pressure,  and 
^e  variable  gravitation.  How  far  electricity,  positive  and  negative,  affects 
the  weight  of  temperature  of  air,  and  its  power  of  solution  of  aaueous 
vapour,  and  power  of  supporting  cloud  vesicle.  The  composition  ot  water 
in  the  atmosphere  by  electric  fluid,  and  its  decomposition  at  the  surface  of 
the  earth  by  the  oxidation  of  metals  and  organic  action. 

I  allude  to  this  subject  in  order  to  point  out  the  inutility  of  an  admired 
philosophic  anemometer  and  formula  of  Professor  Leslie's,  proposed 
to  be  used  at  the  observatories  byMr.Gk)rrie.  (Seep, 231.)  Mr. Gor- 
rle  states :  — ''  The  professor  found  that  the  cooling  power  of  a  stream  of 
air  is  proportional  to  its  velocity;  and  from  an  algebraic  formula  we  have 
the  following  simple  rule :  —  Mark  the  temperature  indicated  by  a  thermo- 
meter in  the  still  air.;  apply  the  hand  to  the  ball,  till  the  alcohol  rises  a 


.*  In  the  low  country  of  Scotland,  having  mountains  to  the  northward, 
I  have  observed  that  a  change  to  rain,  proceeding  northward  from  Eng- 
land, oversteps  this  low  country  to  the  mountains,  and  afterwards  returns 
southward  down  upon  the  low  country. 
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certain  number  of  decrees ;  then  mai^  the  number  of  seconds  that  elapse, 
till  it  fall  exactly  half  the  numb^  of  d^rees  raised.  Raise  the  alcohol 
again  the  same  number  of  degrees,  and  expose  the  ball  to  the  full  impression^ 
of  the  wind,  and  mark  the  number  of  seconds  that  it  takes  to  fall  half  the 
number  of  degrees  it  rose.  Diyide  tiie  number  of  seconds  elapsed  in  stiU 
air  by  the  number  of  seconds  elapsed  in  the  full  play  of  the  wmd;  throw 
off  1  from  the  quotient,  and  multiply  by  4*;  the  product  expresses  the 
velocity  of  the  wind  in  miles  per  hour."  iSoyr  I  think  that  one  glance  of 
the  mind  will  satisfy  any  person  that  this  formula,  or  rather  the  principle  of 
the  formula,  is  incorrect.  Even  granting  that  the  cooling  power  of  a  stream 
of  air  is  exactly  in  proportion  to  its  velocity,  which,  I  consider,  remains  to 
be  proved,  yet  from  the  slow  heat-conducting  power  of  the  glass  cover  of 
the  alcG^ol,  and  the  not  immediately  rcigularly  throughout  cooling  of  the 
alcohol  itself  as  the  velocity  continues  to  increase,  the  cooling  must  pro-> 
ceed  in  a  slower  ratio  than  the  velocity;  and  this  dkproportion  will  be  con- 
siderable where  the  glass  is  thick,  the  alcohol  in  considerable  volume,  and 
the  velocity  very  great.  For  example,  take  extreme  cases :  suppose  die 
alcohol  covered  with  so  bad  a  heat-conducting  envelope  that  it  shall  reqair» 
one  hour  (3600  seconds)  in  still  air  to  fall  from.60*^.to  50^,  the  air  itself 
being  at  40°;  can  we  believe,  that,  in  the  case  of  the  current  of  air  being 
85^  miles  per  hour,  the  alcohol  would  cool  twenty  times  faster  (in  11)0 
seconds)  within  this  almost  impervious  to  heat  envelope  than  in  uie  «tiU: 
air  ?  In  this  last  case,  the  outside  of  the  cover  would  immediately  be* 
cooled  down  almost  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmo8phere>  and  therc^id 
current  of  wind  would  extract  very  little  more  heat  than  the  calm  air 
extracted.  T  am  aware  that  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the 
surface  of  the  glass  and  the  interior  fluid  comes  into  account  in  bothcasesy 
as  well  when  the  air  is  still  (that  is,  when  there  is  only  a  slight  current 
upward,  by  reason  of  the  surrounding  air  being  diminished  in  density  by 
the  expansion  caused  b^  the  heat  given  x>ut  by  the  glass),  as  in  the  fuU. 
play  or  the  wind;  but  m  the  former  ease,  &omr the  slower  cooling,  the 
difference  of  temperature  between  the  surface  and  interior  is  .very  small, 
and  in  the  latter,  especially  should  the  cooling  be  rapid,  the  difference  is 
considerable.  Different  instruments  will  <also  require  difi^ent  allowances  for 
radiation,  and  the  loss  of  heat  byiradiation  with  the  same  instrument  will 
also  be  variable,  afiecting  the  results.  Granting  Professor  Leslie's  premises^ 
this  anemometer  could  only  be  correct  should  the  outside  of  the  glass 
maintain  equal  temperature  with  the  whole  interior  of  the  mass;  and 
should  the  very  small  loss  of  heat)  by  eradiation  go  on  increasing  in  the 
same  proportion  as  the  loss  by  coiieact,  which  is  impossible.  Let  it  be 
understood,  that  I  have  no  knowlec^e.  whatever  of  Professor  Leslie's 
anemometer  but  through  your  Magazine,  (p. ^81.)  I  think  it  impossible 
but  that  the  abovC'Stated  causes  of  ecror  must  have  been  obvious  to  him. 
„  As  <iistiHguishing  epithets  for  different  velocities  of  air,  the  following  terms 
are  pretty  generally  understood,  perh^s  definitely  enough  for  gene^  pur- 
poses :  — 

Gentle  breeze        -  .  -  s    5  miles  per  hour. 

Breeze  -        -  -  -  ==  10 

Smart  breeze         -  -  -  as  20 

Gate    -        .        -  -  -  as  30 

Hard,  gale    -<        -  -  -  ==  45 

T^pest  or  storm  -  -  =  60 

Violent  tempest  or  storm  -  «=  80 

.  We  dismiss  hurricane  to  lower  latitudes.  The  sense  may  be  cultivated 
to  appropriate  these  terms  pretty  correctly  to  determinate  velocities  of  air, 
by  fi^uently  taking  a  commanding  situation,  overlooking  a  country,  the 
distance  between  whose  remarkable  lines  or  points  is  known  to  you^  mtd^ 
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while  the  sun  is  shining  and  clouds  are  floating  along  the  lower  fields  of 
ether,  to  observe  the  tune  the  shadows  of  the  clouds  move  over  known 
distances. 

The  exact  velocity  of  the  wind  may,  of  course,  be  measured  by  means 
of  a  small  balloon,  regulated,  as  near  as  possible,  to  the  wdgfat  of  the 
lower  atmosphere,  or  by  a  few  down  feathers,  attached  together  by  light 
threads,  forming  an  open  tuft.  This  plan  would  require  two  operators^on 
a  large  open  fidd,  placed  at  a  measured  distance  from  each  other  in  the 
line  of  the  wind,  vrith  muskets  or  flags  to  make  signals  to  each  other.  Die 
minutiae  of  doing  so  need  not  be  described.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
construct  a  measure  of  the  velocity  of  wind  by  measuring  its  impelling 
power  (momentum) ;  but,  as  the  impelling  power  is  the  product  of  the 
density  and  velocity,  some  means  of  estimating  the  correction  for  the  ^eater 
or  less  density  is  requisite.  Were  the  density  estimated  imder  the  difierent 
temperatures  and  atmospheric  pressures,  an  anemometer  on  this  principle 
womd  probably  be  the  most  convenient  and  correct.  I  have  often  found 
a  cold  Breezing  wind  have  greater  momentum  upon  the  sails  of  a  vessel,  than 
a  warm  summer  wind,  apparently  to  the  senses,  of  no  less  velocity.  — 
Attihor  of  ''  Naval  Timber^'  [see  p.  78.].    May  17.  1831. 

JEt^chdUsaa,  ca&fortdca  a  hardy  Perennial^  and  Yerbena  chanupdrifoSa 
aknoti  hardy,  -^  Sir,  I  have  pleasure  in  confirming  your  statement,  p.  342.,  in 
your  review  of  Maund's  Botanic  Garden  for  March  last,  that  the  Esch- 
8ch61tzia  is  of  perennial  duration.  A  seedling  plant  flourished  and  flowered 
verv  luxuriantly  with  me  last  year,  and  in  Jfovember  I  covered  it  over 
with  dry  straw:  in  February  last  I  uncovered  it,  and  found  it  already 
about  to  leaf.  It  is  now  a  very  fine  plant,  and  will  very  shortly  be  in 
4ower  again.  I  have  several  fine  seedlings  raised  this  spring  some  I 
will  leave  unprotected  through  next  winter,  to  see  if  they  ^ml  survive,  as 
you  have  known  them  do ;  and  others  I  will  plant  on  rockwork,  to  the  end 
you  suggest.  Ferb^na  (^amaedrifdlia,  also,  survived  last  winter,  vrith  only 
the  protection  applied  to  the  Eschschdltzta.  I  am,  1^,  yours^  &o.-»7%omaf 
Edeeioorih.     Wrexhetm,  June  8.  1831. 

.  To  ''planting"  we  greatly  prefer  sowing  the  Esch8ch61tzui  at  once 
where  wanted  (not  even  in  pots,  to  be  thence  turned  out),  and  discardbig 
the  supernumerary  plants  as  they  iEurise :  one  at  a  place  is  sufficieiit.  The 
j^ant  has  a  fleshy,  perpendicular^i  spindle-shaped  rootstock,  and,  like  many 
plants  so  circumstanced,  is  soichecked  by  transplantation,  as  to  occupy 
days,  and  sometimes  even  weeks,  in  recovering.  This  loss  of  time,  and  tne 
miserable  aspect  of  the  plant  during  this  time,  are  both  prevented  by  the 
inconsiderable  expense  of  a  few  additional  seeds,  and  the  timely  thinning 
out  above  recommended.  -»  J*.  2>. 

77ie  Monteath  Pear.— Sir,  In  reply  to  Mr.  James  Smith's  remarks 
on  my  account  of  the  John  Monteath  pear  tree  at  Ormiston  Hall  (  p.  239.>, 
I  have  to  thank  him  for  the  tend^  concern  he  manifests  about  my  **  feel- 
ings," and  to  assure  him  that  they  are  still  unhurt  by  his  remarks. 

'*  A  moral,  sensible,  and  well-bred  man 
Will  not  affiront  me,  and  no  other  can." 

Had  Mr.  Smith  applied  to  me  for  an  explanation  before  he  sent  his  remaiks 
for  publication,  I  would  have  referred  him  to  the  polite  and  inteUigent 
gardener  at  Ormiston  Hall  (Mr.  Pearson) ;  to  whom,  I  h^Ve  no  doubt,  it 
would  have  aflbrded  much  pleasure  to  have  communicated,  either  to  the 
**  noble  Earl  of  Hopetoun,"  to  His  Lordship's  gardener  (IVfr.  James  Smith), 
or  to  the  noble  lady,  his  correspondent  of ''  Oct.  1830,"  the  same  particu- 
lars which  he  very  obligingly  communicated  to  myself  and  fiiends ;  the 
substance  of  which  formed  the  whole  of  my  communication  respectingJthat 
pear  tree :  and  I  think  it  would  be  difiicult  to  point  out  how  any  person 
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could  hsve  any  possible  interest  in  misleading  Mr.  Pearson  or  myself  on 
such  a  subject.  It  may  be  very  true  that  Mr.  Smith  ^  has  conversed  witii 
many  old  people  about  this  tree ;"  but,  unless  he  can  prove  himself  to  be 
the  sole  rq)ository  of  every  word  that  ever  was  said  about  it,  I  do  not  see 
any  r^ht  he  has  to  assume  that  "  no  such  account  as  the  one  given  by 
Mr.  Gorrie  was  ever  heard  of."  This  looks  like  ^  cutting  beu>re  die 
point."  I  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Pearson  is  able  and  willing  to  point  out 
the  sources  of  his  information.  It  will  then  be  for  Mr.  Smith  and  others  to 
Attach  any  degree  of  credit  they  may  think  proper  to  the  traditionary  tale; 
the  truth  of  which,  however,  stands  little  affected  by  any  thing  Mr.  Smith 
has  hitherto  advanced  to  the  contrary.  That  this,  or  some  other  John 
Monteath  pear  tree,  is  or  was  a  seedling,  Mr.  Smith  will  readily  admit ;  that 
iBize  of  trees  is  no  fair  criterion  of  age,  he  has  too  much  practical  experience 
not  to  allow.  Indeed,  it  appears  rather  inadvertent  in  a  professional  man 
to  press  this  as  an  argument  into  the  service ;  that  the  tree  at  Cramond 
House  **  must  be  the  senior."  Must  I  remind  Mr.  Smith  of  the  homely 
ads^,  that  **  every  tree  in  the  wood  does  not  grow  alike  ?  " 

The  anecdote  respecting  **  John  Earl  of  Hopetoun  "  and  his  tenant  at 
Byers  proves,  at  least,  that  a  little  selfishness  was  common  to  landlord  and 
tenant  in  the  days  of  yore,  as  well  as  in  modem  times;  and  now  that  we 
are  sent  all  the  way  to  ^  CSiiswick"  to  see  one  of  Johnnie's  progeny,  one 
might  be  led  to  in^  that  the  family  are  &r  scattered,  and  that  fmit  **  held 
in  estimation  by  the  Earls  of  Hopetoun  "  of  the  olden  time  are  disregarded 
by  the  sons  of  men  in  our  day  and  generation.    Are  there  no  young  trees 
of  this  esteemed  variety,  that  might  be  '*  pointed  out"  to  us  in  our  next 
''jaunt, "  at  Hopetoun  Gardens  ?     There  is  one  at  Annat  Gardens,  which  I 
shall  be  happy  to  point  out  to  any  of  my  brethren  who  may  not  have  leisure 
to  visit  Chiswick,  and  who  may  deem  the  sight  of  any  importance.    For 
my  own  part,  the  question  as  to  when  or  where  this  ^  venerable  tree" 
came  into  the  world,  I  would  have  considered  of  little  earthly  consequence 
to  any  of  its  inhabitants,  except  to  gratify  a  harmless  curiosity :  but,  now 
that  Mr.  Smith  has  been  pleased  to  contradict,  in  positive  terms,  and  with- 
out the  least  qualification,  what  I  was  informed  and  communicated  on  the 
subject,  I  confess  I  do  feel  a  wish  that  the  question  were  in  some  way  or 
other  set  at  rest,  and  I  think  this  can  be  done  by  a  very  simple  process. 
If  the  old  tree  at  Ormiston  Hall,  and  the  one  to  which  Mr.  Smith  alludes 
as  ''  senior  "  at  Cramond,  shall  each  have  a  few  of  their  roots  cut  at  6  or 
8  ft.  firom  the  stem,  and  the  points  of  these  roots  placed  near  the  surface, 
youn^  shoots  will  be  produced :  and  if  either  of  these  trees  is  the  ori^uud 
seedlmg,  the  foliage  and  habits  of  the  young  shoots  will  have  a  striking 
resemblance  to  the  young  Monteath  pear  trees ;  and  grafts  taken  firom  them 
will  produce  firuit  similar  to  those  oi  the  old  tree,  if  wrought  on  standards. 
As  only  one  of  these  trees  can  be  expected  to  produce  fruit  and  foliage 
having  the  Monteath  family-likeness,  the  other  will  produce  firuit,  wood, 
and  foliage  something  similar  to  the  stock  on  which  the  tree  was  grafted. 
I  hope  Mr.  Pearson  and  Mr.  Smith  will  attend  to  this,  and  communicate 
the  result  through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine.    I  am  aware  that  I  am 
not  offering  any  thing  that  is  new  to  either  of  my  above-mentioned  profes- 
sional brethren,  in  the  above  suggestion.     I  am  also  aware  that  some 
o^ections  may  be  made  to  the  experiment,  on  the  principle  that  the  graft 
arocts  the  stock ;  but  to  this  objection,  if  it  be  made,  I  have  to  oppose  my 
own  experience  in  researches  of  that  nature. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Smith  that  the  young  Monteaths  grow  upright,  with 
strong  young  shoots,  and  differ  in  habit  fi*om  the  old  trees.    This  is  also 

Eeculiar  to  many  prolific  varieties  of  pear  trees.  Old  John,  by  all  accounts, 
as  borne  many  a  heavy  load  of  firuit,  which  may  have  contnbuted  to  give 
his  shoulders  a  little  faiend.  My  firiend,  Mr.  Smith,  if  he  allow  me  to  call 
him  so,  is,  as  well  aa  myself,  advancing  in  the  vale  of  years,  and  we  gradually 
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'lea?^  off  acme  ofimr  youthful  ha)iit8«  80  weU  as  JohftK  Mr.  Seb^ 

Ims  produced  some  healthy  p^eatal  shoots  in  the  days  of  hn  youth ;  I  hope 
add  wish  his  ideas  aiay  continue  to  shoot  vigorously  tOl  a  ripe  old  age. 
•I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  ArtA.  Gorrie*    Annat  Gardens^  April  1^  1831. . 

Hybrid  Melons.  —  Sir^  In  Vol.  YL  p.  502.  a  query  of  mine  occurs  on 
the  impropriety,  as  it  had  appeared  to  me,  of  melons,  cucumbers,  gourds, 
and  pumpkins  being  allowed,  in  otherwise  very  well  regulated  gardens^  to 
grow  all  together;  as  I  considered  their .  respective  produce  must. be 
hybridous.  In  Vol.  VL  p.  727.  J.  C.  El.  replies,  as  I  have  considered, 
very  ably  and  satisfactorily,  to  my  question,  by  assuring  us  the  Cucurbitaceee 
would  not  engender  in  the  manner  I  had  represented,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, no  hybrids  could  be  the  result.  I  was  so  satisfied  witb  the  an- 
swer as  to  have  entirely  given  up  my  preconceived  opinion  to  that  of  this 
intelligent  correspondent ;  when,  to  my  very  agreeable  surprise  the  other 
day,  in  one  of  tne  saloni  of  Paris,  I  met,  among  many  other  of  our 
English  works,  witli  your  Magazine,  and  at  page  514w  Vol.  IV.  with  the 
following  remark :  —  *'  Exhibited  to  the  Horticidtural  Society  of  London 
on  the  7th  of  October,  1828,  a  fruit  raised  from  the  seed  <»  a  cucumber, 
impregnated  by  the  Maltese  melon,  by  Mr.  John  Oliver,  gardener  to  Earl 
Craven."  Now,  Sir,  I  presume  to  pronounce  this .«  decidedly  unqualified 
hybrid,  and  my  previous  opinion  upon  the  subject  no  longer  hypothetical. 
The  point  at  issue  now  lies  between  Mr.  Oliver  and  J.  C.  K.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  for  the  benefit  of  the  science  and  the  instruction  it  will  2sSS&rd  to 
men  of  the  profession  generally,  that  these  two  gentlemen  will  exchange 
opinions  upon  the  subject  through  your  Magazine.  —  P.  Lauder.  Card^^ 
May  23.  1831. 

As  an  additional  fact  subservient  to  the  deduction  of  some  conclusive 
■opinion  on  this  interesting  subject,  see  Mr.  Robert  Mallet's  comnmnica^ion, 
p.  87.  of  the  current  volume*  — ./.  D.for  Cond, 

Mode  oftrcMng  the  Vine  at  Thoniery^  near  Fontainehlea/u, —  Sir,  In  your 
abridgment  (Vol.  v.  p.  286.)  of  my  paper  on  thiss  ubject,  as  published  in  the 
/PranMctioM  of  the  London  Hqrtioultural  Society  (voLvii.),  you.  say  the 
spurs  should  be  shortened  to  ''one  inch  :*'  it  i^  ''one  line"  in  the  ori^nal. 
•The  error  is  of  some  importance.  Yours,  —  John  Robertson,  Kilkenny y 
Januaary  20.  1831.     [A  line  is  the  tenth  of  an  inch.] 
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July  19.  1831.  —  The  Chairman  announced  that  Part  I.  of  Vol.  t.  of 
the  New  Series  of  the  Transactions  was  ready  for  delivery^ 

Read..    A  Paper  on  the  Preparation  of  Plants  for,  and  Management  of 
^during,  a  Voyage  from  India;  by  N.  Wallich,  M.D.  C.M.H.S. 

Exhibited.  Forced  peaches  and  nectarines  from  Mr.  Thomson,  gardener 
at  the  Grange,  Hants;  these  were  very  fine  specimens.  Black  Prince,  and 
New  Dutch  Sweetwater  grapes,  from  C.  Webb,  Esq.  A  drawing  of 
(xladjolus  psittacinus,  from  Mr.  John  Miller  of  Bristol.  Forced  peaches. 
Noblesse,  French  Mignonne,  and  Scarlet  Admirable,  and  Elruge  nectarines, 
from  Mr.  W.  Lindsay,  gardener  at  Chiswick  House ;  of  these,  the  No- 
blesse peaches  were  particularly  beautiful  and  well  grown.  A  new  hardy 
species  of  Lobelia,  from  Messrs.  Low  and  Co.  of  the  Clapton  nursery. 

Alto^  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers.  Coreopsis  lanceolata, 
Pentst^mon  pulchellus  and  atropurpikreus,  Ferbena  chamsedrifblia,  S'pirae^a 
oriaeflMi^  Garden  roses,  Eschscholtzta  califdmica,  il/dlva  miniata,  Terbena 
Aubl^tMr;  CEnoth^ra'speciosa,  bifrons,  Lindleyan<i,  quadrivuhiera,  decum- 
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bensjsinuata,  odorata  (new  var.),and  vimlnea ;  Galdrdta  aristata  and  blcolor^ 
Scutellaria  variegata  and  lupulina,  ikfimulus  moschatus,  Hollyhocks,  Didiscus 
caeruleus,  Calceolaria  bicolor. — Fruit.  Black  Naples  currant,  New  Enville 
pine-apple,  Marseilles  fig.  Black  apricot,  Mr.  Knight's  No.  3.  red  currant ; 
Gooseberries,  viz.  Red  Champagne,  Small  dark  rough  red.  Red  Warring- 
ton, Yellow  Champagne,  Golden  drop.  Rumbullion,  Early  green  hairy. 
White  crystal,  Pitmaston  green  gage,  Melling's  crown  bob,  Boardman'e 
British  crown,  Lomax's  victcwy,  Parkinson's  laurel,  Massey's  heart  of  oak, 
Edwards's  jolly  tar.  Woodward's  whitesmith,  Beaumont's  smiling  beauty, 
Wilmot's  early  red,  Eckersley's  jolly  printer,  Clewarth's  white  lion,  An- 
drews's royal  rock-getter,  Haywood's  invincible,  Saunders's  Cheshire  lass, 
Graves's  Smolensko,  Marchioness  of  Downshire,  Red  Turkey,  Taylor's 
bright  Venus,  Late  green.  White  globe.  Green  walnut. 

August  2.  —  Read,  A  Letter  on  the  Growing  of  Pine  Plants  in.  Moss; 
by  J.  R.  Neame,  Esq.  F.H.S. 

Exhibited.  A  black  Antigua  pine-apple  grown  in  moss,  from  J.  R.  Neame, 
Esq. ;  this  was  a  very  handsome  though  small  fruit,  and  remarkably  hig^ 
flavoured.  A  melon  grown  in  a  pit  heated  with  hot  water ;  weight  3  lbs. 
14  oz.;  from  R.  H.  Roundell,  Esq.  F.H.S.  Caprifolium  jap<5nicum  from 
Mr.  Tate's  nursery,  Sloane  Street. 

AUoyfrom  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers,  ^geratum  mexicanum;.  Fer- 
bena  Aubletia,  pulchella,  and  chamaedrifolia;  Pyrethrum  inodorum  (double) 
[this  is  the  plant  which  in  some  gardens  is  erroneously  named  JVmtricaria 
grandiflora] ;  6£noth^a  tetraptera,  vimlnea,  Lindleya»a,  bifrons,  speciosa, 
sinuata,  and  odorata  (new  var.) ;  Coreopsis  lanceolata  and  Atkinsoniana, 
Eschsch61tzia  calif6rnica,Cl&rk^  pulchella;  Pentstemon  atropurpiireus^pul- 
chellus,  campanulatus,  and  Richardsonn ;  Phldx  paniculata  alba,  Carolina, 
and  bfcolor ;  Hollyhocks,  Justicia  c&rnea.  Fuchsia  virglita  and  microphyila 
Trachymene  caerulea  [the  same  as  Didiscus  caeruleus],  Qslkrdia  anstata, 
Georginas,  Ten  weeks  stock.  —  Fruit.  Gooseberries :  Rumbullion  (great 
bearer).  Rough  red,  Bratherton's  huntsman,  Perring's  evergreen.  Bed 
Champagne,  Leigh's  fuddler,  Leigh's  rifleman.  Comer's  jolly  angler 
(gjood  late  sort)^  Farrow's  roaring  lion,  Eckersley's  jolly  printer.  Pears : 
Citron  des  Carmes,  Beurre  Kirke  (of  middling  quality )j  Passe-Madeleine 
(great  bearer,  quality  inferior),  Calville  blanche  d'ete  apple.  Late  duke 
clierry  (if  protected  by  nets,  would  remain  good  for  another  month), 
Barnet  raspberry  (second  crop). 

August  16.  —  Bead.  A  Paper  on  the  Cultivation  of  the*  Vine;  by  Mr. 
John  Smith,  gardener  to  Dykes  Alexander,  Esq.,  St,  Matthew's,  Ipswich : 
communicated  by  the  Ipswich  Horticultural  Society. 

Exhibited,  Thirty-eight  new  seedling  Georginas,  three  seedling  Chelones, 
one  new  variety  of  6&nothera,  and  other  herbaceous  plants,  from  Mr, 
Gamier's,  Wickham,  Hants :  among  these  a  variety  of  Digitalis  ferruginea 
was  particularly  handsome ;  sotnei  of  the  Georginas  were  also  belEiutiful.  A 
sweet  melon  of  Ispahan,  from  John  Motteux,  Esq.;  this  was  a  small  spe- 
cimen, but  true  and  good.  .         .  ' 

Alto^from  the  Garden  of  the  Society,  Flowers.  Core6psis  Atkinsoniamr,  (jE^no- 
thera  odorkta  (new  var.);  Ferbena  Aubletia,  pulchella,  and  chamsedrifdiia; 
Galardia  bicolor  and  aristata,  Pentstemon  campanuRtus,  Trach^lium  caerd- 
leum,  Clintonza  elegans,  Argemone  mexicana  &lba,  Helidnthus  petiolaris, 
Alstrcemeria  aciitifdlia,  Calampelis  scabrsi.  Stocks,  Hollyhocks,  Georginas, 
—  Fruit.  Pears :  Windsor,  French  jar^nelle,  Crawford,  Passans  de 
Portugal,  Lawrence,  Sanguinole,  De  Suisse.  Apples :  Early  Fulwood, 
Long^le's  ketnel.  Summer  Stibbei^t,  French  codlin.  Plums :  Gisbome's, 
Blue  gage.  Peaches:  Grosse  mignonne,  Pourpr^e  hative,  Early  red, 
Brunswick  Fig.    Onions :  Tripoli,  White  Spanish, 


Cooent  Garden  Market. 


Art.  V.     Cffoent  Garden  Market. 
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d  in  inj  former  obaerrstioiis,  the  eflecta  of  the  seven  &ostB 
a  Hbj  last  are  now  more  soioiuly  feit.  Our  supplies  of  ererj  tort  of 
fruit  uBual  at  this  season  fexcept  peaches,  nectarines,  apricots,  grapes,  &c., 
from  the  Trails  and  houses)  have  been  unusually  short.  In  some  of  my 
former  ranarfcs  I  endeavoured  to  make  it  appeiu*  that,  in  all  cases  where 
the  prices  were  by  any  causes  raised  beyond  what  ma^  be  conudered  the 
real  value,  a  reaction  has  invariiUJy  taLen  place.    Thui  has  occurred  fre- 
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quently  this  season ;  added  to  which,  the  natural  ptice  occasioned  hy  ft 
scarcity  has  induced  many  persons  to  forego  the  enjoyment  of  fruits,  liie 
consequences  have  been  considerable  fluctuation  and  very  great  uncertaintji 
nevertheless,  throughout  the  summer,  the  prices  may  be  considered  good. 
Since  my  last,  we  have  had,  on  the  whole,  rather  favourable  weather  for 
general  culture ;  and  the  fine  weather  has  allowed  the  growers  to  bring 
their  fruit  to  market  in  good  condition,  which  has  contnbuted  materii^y 
to  its  value,  and  has  not  diminished  its  consumption ;  but  the  alarm  and 
apprehension  of  cholera  have  prevented,  very  generally,  the  use  of  plums 
and  all  other  stone  fruit.  Jargonelle  pears  have  been  fine  and  laige,  whick 
may  arise  from  the  crop  having  been  very  thin  on  the  trees ;  of  Windsors 
there  have  been  but  few,  and  those  of  indifferent  quality ;  of  summtf 
bergamots  but  few  are  cultivated,  rarely  bearing  well ;  of  lammas  pears 
we  have  had  a  tolerable  supply,  principally  firom  Cambridgeshire,  which^  in 
the  absence  of  better  sorts,  nave  sold  well.  Of  Williams's,  or  the  summer 
bon  Chretien,  we  have  had  but  few ;  but  not  being  in  such  esteem  as  the 
jargonelle,  it  never  realises  the  same  value. 

Apples,  especially  the  summer  and  early  autumn  varieties,  are  very  short 
in  supply ;  but  the  prices  have  induced  many  to  send  them  to  market 
before  the  proper  season.  A  few  red  Quarrendens  have  been  sent,  but 
principally  from  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  London.  Some  Emperor 
Alexanders  have  also  been  seen,  but  not  in  any  quantity,  or  of  the  usual 
fine  and  showy  appearance  they  generally  assume  at  this  season.  Haw« 
thorndens^  which  are  usually  abundant^  have  proved  in  many  cases  a  total 
failure. 

Of  plums  the  crop  has  been  very  partial ;  in  some  situations  altogether 
deficient,  and  in  others  very  good ;  so  that,  on  the  whole,  we  have  had 
a  tolerable  quantity.  The  principal  varieties  fiimished  to  our  market  are, 
the  early  and  old  Orleans ;  the  green  gage  and  several  seedling  varieties 
of  it,  but  none  of  which  have  the  least  pretensions  to  its  peculiarly  fine 
flavour.  Some  very  fine  Goliath  plums,  of  large  size  and  beautiful  colour^ 
have  been  sent ;  but  their  flavoiu:  is  by  no  means  equal  to  that  of  the 
Orleans. 

Peaches  and  nectarines  have  been  supplied  in  good  quantities  and  at 
reasonable  prices.  We  have  had  apricots  in  tolerable  supply  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Oxford,  and  elsewhere.  Grapes  from  tne  hot-houses 
have  been  plentiful,  and  of  excellent  quality,  at  very  moderate  prices ;  the 
crops  on  the  open  walls  are  also  good,  and,  should  tne  present  fine  weather 
prevail  for  a  few  days,  will  ripen  well,  and  be  in  good  condition  for  the 
table,  or  for  making  wine. 

Walnuts  and  mulberries  were,  in  most  cases,  so  completely  destroyed  as 
to  forbid  any  expectation  of  supply ;  the  former  have  been  substituted  by 
an  ample  importation  of  most  excellent  quality  from  Ostend  and  other 
places,  which  have  met  with  a  ready  sale. 

From  the  fi*equent  prevalence  of  rain  during  the  summer,  and  the  inteiv 
vening  fine  weatner,  vegetables  have  been  in  good  supply.  Onions,  cucimi* 
bers,  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages,  coleworts,  spinach,  &c.,  are  furnished  in 
large  quantities,  with  the  prospect  of  ample  8i:q)plies  throughout  the  winter. 

Potatoes  are  reported  to  be  an  excellent  crop,  and  in  great  breadth; 
consequently,  we  may  expect  the  markets  to  be  well  supplied  at  a  moderate 
rate.  This  vegetable,  despite  of  Mr,  Cobbett*s  aversion  to  it,  appears  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  articles  of  culture  known  at  present  in  this, 
country. 

Covent  Garden^  Sept,  16.  1831.  G.  C 
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8S6  Provincjal  Horticultural  Societies :  — 

Art.  VI.    Provincial  Horticuhuml  Societies. 

OuK  Reparia  of  the  Pnniindai  Sotieliet I  beg  leare  moat  cordially  to  sub- 

■oribs  ta  the  Of^nion  ^ou  hA?e  HdTuicad  tnnp^rta  Mr.  Few,  p.  338.     HonevaproLLI  (he  iSeuilf 
Of  tbfl  tfihlbLtlofliof  that  Societla  may  be,  you  cwi not  AbauiLDi)  ihtai)  flir  jour  repoiu  are  Uib 
Bolr  mwi*  (he  diflbmit  »cl«t1e«  lut «  of  liDowing  «ch  other's  pTGceedinp,  bj  wbica  a  cooitADt 
■DdnclBronl  emolttton  uncilcd. 
Tlu narid-i OaxrOt  1  im retj willing  toiu:»mHirled(«»n  eiceUent  work  j  but, « you  rmiirfc, 

y  ttvndon  It  if  Mr.  Ptne'i  wiibn 
Tt<  inmc  SHbfecI.  —  1  am  slad  to  see,  b;  your  temarks,  p.  SS8.,  tliat  you  da 
hlterHling,  Md  u  I  contribute  nyRir  to  Ino  or  tbree  "EipaiUisai  dtifliniri  rl/rulti"  uinuallj 
W.  a.  W.    S'Rue  de  BcrUn,  SI.  Omfr'l,  Auguil,  1S31, 

We  present  the  two  preceditig  communications  at  including  the  "  end  and 
Un  "  of  dndlu  additional  ona :  anil  we  pneent  ttaam  here  that  tbey  may  aiipeaT  In  doa«  unlm 

fiiey  lupply  valuaiile  hinta  to  the  aecretaiiet  and  otben  of  {miTlnculbortlcultiini  aocielitt, 
wha  pTnTide  the  report*  of  thrir  mpective  ihowi  tfbr  (he  dlatnet  newepuperi,  from  ivhlcli  our 
Otntral  Report  ti  conipUed.  They  will  bemw  peraeiTe  that  theli  IndlvUiul  repaiti  aie  int«nl 
■art!  of  a  naUDnal  i>hore,and  that  thai  whole  li  deened  a  jut  ctlterloa  of  Britain^  progreia  in  l»c, 
(InOtut*  and  OoricDilura,  and  ain  Ibat  the  retpaetlre  detalli  of  that  whole  become  to  many  glmi 
folBU  of  BompirlaOD,  by  «blch  our  Ibreicn  readm  Mtinute  the  metita  of  the  productHMi  of 
Uemidna  and  tbeir  countrymen.  It  i>  pleaiant  loealculale  a?»  the  uiei  ofHiIa  Ilk*  the  fblldw- 
b«toainat*jrculIi*alorLwlietherof>owenor«rhulta  InlheaaeoflawenllwIUbeac^nlliil 
ftylhAoa  jBuillUla  •  and  JRilun  apWodaiia  haie  each  won  wrenl  priaei,  aad  ibe  amaleiir  voa, 
bi  cooiequence,  if  not  already  poueucd  oTthete  idaiittt  fbrthwith  Dnwure  and  aiTtlui«  Ihmi  i 
the  Uke  ■flhct  in  other  caiei,  accordlDg  to  the  drcumitanceg,  n 

el  that  in  loo  many  of  the  reporta,  (he  oniiHioiu  of  the  n 
toanumeToua  ;  there  have  been.  Tit  priie  to  Hr.  A. ;  ^  I 


—''  ••■' '— -e,  lfpecullar,by  which  UhM  been  rendered  e«nonHnary,  would  bo'<rf  uni>ertd 


.    TheH,  and  other  pUou  that  we  need  not  anumerale.  we  reapMlltally  tub 

' '-■ ialMenda    In themeantliiK,weha>ekqitout oftlwpfe-u., 

'"~  lU  prlna,  the  urti  galnmf  whidh  are  not  partknilantcd. 


ikieration  of  our  provide 

General  Rules  for  the  Ai^udicativn  ^  TrixeC —  In  Ihmr  xliudicBtion.  of  ptiiea 


h  a  DTlie  ought  to  be  awarded  exiita  not  in.  tb*  production  but  In  the  pnduear-    l^bHt 

Df  fflbertfbi  Aufusttor  of  cherrlet  in  July,  gathered,  perhani,  from  itandard  tree*  planted 

t**Btf  yein  ago,  may  Inply  but  ilendei  neili  in  the  individual  who  now  producei  tbeiB.  tu 
'■vary  nottlcunural  pfodoctHa.  therefor^  whether  raiud  Ibr  nae,  luxury,  or  beauty,  Ulaltiadt  of 
the  eiUbtlor  la  la  beeitimatM  tqr  the  denee  ofidence,  car^  and  lUI,  eviDoed  iatta  odtiTalioa 

>_. — , .1 — 1..  ..  J........  .„  ij^reeialing  thaw  qiuBtlet :  becauw  btveiTmany  caiea,  pro. 

.  A.A.U.4  tnta  the  produetloni  thenaelm.    ThellortblkaDd 

«e  gentletncn  who  may  be  lelected  to  award  Ita  priaei. 

.   ._ Dfffaided  if  we  auociala  hli  Dame  wjlb  a  production  (fir 

vtiloh  tha  Bodaty  li  much  indebted  to  him ;  and  the  public  vUl  thank  ui  fat  thiu  gSving  It  a  mote 
mtepded  cInnUirilon. 

■^In  ardor  toTuilitate  the  ni^thncl  or  judginpnt  in  awa^lillB  priinlo  tbe  horticultural  eabibil- 
-anb,  the  fWlowlng  are  the  governing  rulei  b/  whtob,  in  fliture,  all  tiaXxt,  flovieti,  and  letEtahlea 

the  good  nropertie*  iDberoni  In  eltber  iVuitB,  flowcn,  or  vegetablei,  they  are  hereby  dcelniated 
'  TbeUnitiei.'  Elhlbltants  will  Iharelaiv,  1^  theis  '^unities,' pniccH  dBU  bj  which  Ib^i^,  at 

"  Thc'VKUiaSw  fntiu  canaprlK Elglil Fr^rtla.  1.  Rarity  uf  HDtt ;  i.  Prrrnnil;-  nf  elaawi 
.9.  Mignilicence  of  liie  or  weighty  t,  Flneneo  afeabiuri  fi,  Eicellenoe  of  qualitr  ;  &  Extant 
nf  quantity  tent  for  eablbitirin ;  1,  Ingenultrof  culture  i  8.  Cheapness  of  produc1i4>n. 

-Eiatiiflf  In  tlie  Orange.  1.  AurSntia  ndbUli  [very  rarelr  met  with)  1 3.  April  (u^uil  ibne,  Au- 
guH) ;  a  Circa mftreiioe,  on  an  average,  7  in. ;  woigfili  B  oa.  j  *,  Deep  yellow,  "ith  njtae*  patches 
m  Ae  iidesi  5  TliLn-sliiiineii  juicy  quick,  anilmwharinei  R  Five  in  number;  1,  Heataqdied 
In  Miroh.  ri.lng/mm  55°  to  8*1;  8,  llot-water  plfwi,  by  Weeki'i  pateni 

"  Jls  Unitia  for  l^inun'i  comUl  alio  iif  Eigkt  PrtmrlKi.  1.  Karil;  ofaort;  !.  PreaKifyof 
aeaaau  ;  a.  Mapuflcencc  of  sue ;  *.  FUicncH  of  colour  i  i  Beautj  of  ftrm  i  a  Dcl.Mcy  nr  nrength 
of  odour ;  7.  Ingenuity  nf  culture :  8.  Cheapness  of  proiluctliiii. 

" Biamflt  in  Ihf  CemitianBr  Flalti.  \  Seedliag;  i.  Julyi'S.  Diameter,  Sin. ;  4.  T^lo* 
ncoleei  ground  primrose,  clear  (torn  spots  i  edgea  itreaked  with  crimson,  dark  aoddiitioct; 
•B.  Vetili  beautifully  pinked  (  calyx  entire  j  guard  petals  wril  rcfleied  ;  centre  petals  neifeelly 
(ruaaed  up  to  (be  centre ;  stemS4in.,  strong,  and  scarcely  neeAng  a  ttleki  d.  But  sinall  odour , 
7.  Half  yellow  loam,  half  hone^ltap^nga,  and  a  little  tea  sand  j  &  Cold  ftame  in  winter. 

»  ErythrbiatourifWia  is, in  gardens  not  a  liw.erroneously  called  tCriitagaiii  hence,  where 
£.  Crista  gfilli  occurs  in  the  Ibllaicing  lists.  It  probably  ilgnides  in  moat  cases  E.  faurifUia. 
which  Uaoms  br  more  (teely  tlian  E.  CrIiUgAllL  Sea  Hr.  Qleg't  direcUom  Ibr  cul(i>a(ing  and 
propa^ting  tbia  u^erb  plant,  E.  /aurilbtia,  p  4^ 


Lancashire.  887 

'"  TV  maia  Ar  VttrtaUa  cauiit  qf  SMI  ProptrHa.  1,  Rarity  of  »» i  3.  Precocity  af 
Kttaa;  S.  Huniflctnci  oT  liicoT  iicl|tat!  1.  Bnun  of  colour  or  of  Uuclilw  i  &  FcrtRllon  o( 
fonn  KHl  exccllHux  of  gudit]r  i  &  Eiuol  of  ijuuilltyHnl  for  nbibiCioai  TTlngsnuKy  of  cut. 

"  kmmfUlm  tin  CuMmia:  1.  Gn«  Turkey  i  £.  Fint  ne*k  In  Mueb ;  S,  IS  In.  long  1 1.  UhL 
Tom  tre«.  witb  Aim  bfaum  i  ft  Thin,  iti^ht,  ind  leedlw;  6.  A  bncej  }.  Hot-vun  pipe, 

iwjirdaJ 

.  Hoji^  SUie:  1.  Hedf  chiuiu  ingBHinuuin,  and  3.  MeDitnlbui  muItMlirui,  John  Bilwlil*, 
£M|.i  3,  TbunMrgja  iltu,  Ueorie  Pnenlay,  Btq.!  t.  £nrlbrln*  CtUU  gtUi,  John  Enlniile, 
Eu.  Hudy  Sfarulx:  1.  CaUnipilii  BcUm,  Mr.  Henry  UldgleTi  S.  cfliiM  idgricani,  Mr. 
BotBt  Rolianun  i  &  Aikle*  ijltta  ilbe,  Mr.  lima  PalkiMrt  4.  Kalmb  angii^atia  riibri, 
John  EntHlile,  E».i  S.  Potouilto  Oorlb^idii,  Mi.  John  Ecnvdi  6.  JlhodoilAidron  hinCiliiiK 
Mr.  AkundH  FotbeitftL     OmaJHWa:  L  OlCKttrii  rr-^    "-  -— —  — — " 


Seligai|>arU,  JohDEnniito,  EB.:3.PHUHNWMFn,  GtotsaPriHtlqr  Eeg.:  4.  Lf<imlt 
coTfv^tit  Clemeoi  RordB,  Ehl  :  5!  Ctktoftrli  corynb^Bat  George  PrleAley,  bq,     HethacoDavs 
I.  iMpblnhianudinniindfaio  tiegHU,  Hit.  JOMI  FaUnui  i  1.  CanpinuU  nacrtntha,  Mr. 
BmmScbtteJd:  3.aaUrd£ble(Aa^Mr.JohnEnD«d;  4.(:^pil[Mluin>picULlrik,Hr.Ro(ie« 
ScholfleMi  S-CfchDli  nigHU,  Hr.  Henri  Mdileyi  S.  ^nei^epalmUa,^f.  Junh  TeU;  T. 
FenWtmoo  dlgitUli,  Mr,  Jobn  Whltwortb  i  &  PaotMtnm  OTtoiL  Mr.  Henry  Mldjl^l  9- (HiiBi 
cecolneuin,  Mr.  Robert  Robertion  i  UL  Primula  cortuagUd,  Mr.  Jams  Falkner. 
■  nmeri.  Flnka.  FDrcJe.laced:  1  Sammm,  Hr.  Ateunder  FotlkennU:S.DukaorSL  AH 
Sb.  JmnnFalkneril  Claudliu,  Hr.JohnEtebeai  li  WUIIam  the  Pourth  (eeedllna),  5. 
dnug,SLuili<e,T.  Come(tand8.aecdBn«,  Mr.  Janet  Falkner.— Red.lBced:  LUanTMr.J 


Ao.  GreymPiirple-ednd:  I.  Variat,  OeorfaPrleittey,  En.|e.DulworNaKbinn£erlHid,lU. 
Umn  Fiiiaai  3.^laailiu.  Mr.  John  Ahitwonb.  Whlt»4dC(rISpattad  i  S.  I^ndreue,  «T.  Joeeph 

Tilei  XLaTiinfiralre,  OaorM  Prltatlejr.  Baa.)  E.  Baniimin,  Mr.  JuMlPalluier.  UghtMC. 
coloured :  1.  £>e  Trsnelullu  r?].  Oearge  Prieiiley,  'Btq. ;  3.  Golcwda,  Mr.  Jaaiei  CbeediaB.-. 
PeUrtonlumi.  Grown  Hilb  Onvn-houie:  1.  DeTaie,  S.  ADneBolnn,  and  3.  SpectitaUe maco. 
Itlum,  G.  PrieOley,  Esq. ;  4.  Lad;  Eiaei,  and  5.  PriuWot  Orange,  John  Eiitwlile,E>i|.  QniiB 
without  Grwn.houK:  I.  Daieydniint,  Mr.  Jamea  T^lor  |  &  Victory,  Mr.  Henry  Midgleyj  S.H*- 
crinthon,  and  4.  Augiiitui  cncclneut.  He.  Janiai  Cheetbain;  S.  Prince  La^iold,  Mr.  Jamei 
T^ylcs  —  Rdki,  B«lorBluih:  I.  PrinaeConilgnorr?lan:l'&BaBiBrIMechlum,  Mc  JicOH 
Falkwr.  Uarblal  or  Slripnl :  I.  Gludlatnr,  UlTjamE;  ^IlLner  i  i.  York  and  Lankier,  Claaeat 
Boydi.Eaq.  Daik:  1.  Pluto,  Clement  Ratdi,Et(|.;  S.Tuuuny,  Mr.  Bcbetl  Bobertun.  Wbltei 
I.  PiDtenca,  Mr.  AlaianderTothcreilL    Moolbly:  1.  Lady  Itibetun,  Mr.  Joaepb  Tatb 

Fruits  Urapee:  L  Ltnubardj,  John  Eotvlile,  Ebo.;  2.  Swtetnater,  JoHph  Fletcher^  E*;^  j 
3.  Black  Hamburgh,  Clement  R^di,Eaq.—S(rs«beirlei,  Keeii'i  Seedling :  I.  Mr.  Ruben  Robeit- 

CnUnan  Fcgetablri.  Peal :  1.  Superfine  Early,  Mr.  Joaeph  Tate ;  S.  Barlj  Frame,  Uc.  JoKeU 
AaUn,  —  Cususben  :  I.  Incumparatria.  Mr,  Jolm  Aihvorth  4.  Green  Lerant,  Mr.  Robert  Kb- 
beitaoB.  —  PoUton.  EMney:  Gnwln'i  Kidney:  I.  Ur.  Alexander  Fotberiill;  S.  Mr.  Robert 
flobertion  -.  3.  Ul.  Joieph  Ailon.  Round :  L  Golden  OwarT,  Hr.  John  EcrcYd ;  i.  Ikilden 
Dwarf,   Mr.  Robert  RobeitsoDi  3.  Foi'i  Seedling,  He.  John  Ecroyd.  —  ^bwowkr  I'MilcrgU; 

^ugutt  IB.  1S30. — Frizes  were  avariJed  ai  under :  — 

Plana.  Ston  OI  Green-hoiua  i  1,  CicUa  nedtaa,  Ji)hn  Entwldi^  ai|. ;  Z  Kalorfjilbaa  eoe- 
c(iwa,  and  3  Erythrbia  Crfrta^lD,  Hr.  Joaqio  Skatfa  i  4.  CakwUiU  nigtu,  Mr.  J«m«a  Chao. 
tham ;  5.  Phondcona  prolil^  Itt,  Joi.  Tate  |  0.  Hedf chiou  ooniAriDia,  and  T.  CttnunOuderl. 
ctnum,  John  Qitwiile,  Eur-Hardr :  L  £rlca  ittkta,  Mr.  J.  Ecroyd ;  e.  Hatua  ladaoiferua,  Mr.  J. 
Wfaltvorlbi  3^PolcntlIkiB«IMDd|,4.)lenaiMBpalUMIa.}<r.  J.  Beroydj  5.  CfUnu  ^tl«ia, 
Mr.R.3chDJfleld.  HntiaceDui;ircW*DUUpTrBmiaUii>iail.  ChrfbudlgiiUli,  Mr.  Jaoii 
Hoyle ;  3.  SeedUiK  Delphinium,  Ur.  Jams  Oieetbam  i  fc  (Hum  cocaneum.  Mr.  a  Robertaoa :. 
5,  (Enothfaa  lerdUna.  Mr.  J,  Eooyd :  S.  flentlibaa  oadanlMra.  Mr.  Oeoige  Havoith ;  T.  FIMa 
-Hegani,  Mr,  1.  TUi--,  8.I,l]iurachBlcedinleuni,  Mr.  J.  Clieetham.— Felnionluma  GrombiUiB 
Green.houH ;  1.  Victory,  John  EntwUle,  Em.  i  H.  Tclcblor,  Hr.  J.  Tale :  3  Xancuhlra  Lad, 
John  Entnlile.  Giq  ;  4,HIitaei,  Mr.  J.'nttl  Gronnwitbouta  Grcetbhouae:  LMacrinlboo.Tx 
Victory,  and  4  SdeiUbUe,  Hi,  R.  Midway;  5.  PHnce  Lei^Hilil,  Ur.  B.  Ooialey.— Anuuab  « 
Blenndili :  I,  CoreSpila  llnabria,  Mr.  R  Biumtltl ;  S.  CTfrkM  pulcbMla,  and  S,  VUim  tilMa. 
Ml.  J.  Eproyd ;  4,  Calcool\ria  plnnMa,  and  5.  ItAiii  umbcllila,  Mt.  E,  Robertwn, 

fVoueri.  Catnatlom;  Paul  Pry  [SltierCun,  givuu  by  Jobo  WahcfieU,  En.  i  prcniler].  Miia 
Jane  Clough.  Pottai'l  Champion  tSubKripboo^,  Mr.  3d1id  WhIIiroilb.  Scail«  Biiama:  1. 
Verl^ction,  Mill  JaheCldUeh;  S.  niihgSUn.Mi.  .Ibhn  Wliiiworlli^  SDukaof  Richouml,  Mr. 
Ksthan  Kenliiur;  4  SenlFlng,  Mi,  Jonph  talc ;  0.  Mrs.  Knyvolt,  Hr  John  Merloni  fi-  Se*9- 
]lng,  OeorgePtleaOey, Eiri. it;  Floteher'iLord  Nelwn,  Hr.  Alexander FolhMgilljS.Foibanter, 

Taul  Pry.  George PrleiUey,  Em,;  4.  Sesdling,  Mr,  E  'Hiltoii ;  S.  llukeof  Itent,  Mr,  c,  £eej 
a  Bang  turopc,7.  BuramLt  of  PerrtlclloB,  and  ft  Seedling,  Mr.  Jam™  Walmilev.  Purple  Flake. : 
1.  Major  CaRoright,  Mr.  Thomat  Smith ;  2.  Princett  Charloile,  and  3.  Seedling,  George  Prjut. 
iey,EH].i4  Hen  n  Hunt,  Mi.  John  Scholeii  £.  Colonel.  Mr.  John  Hottoni  ^  John  Wright, 
OBf|e  Prieatley,  &«.}  7.  Balaa'a  WeUiagtSB,  Mr.  Ihoioaa  Smilhi  8,  Conmuinder,  Hr.  J^ 
S  S   3 


628  Provincial  Hartictdtmal  Societies :  — 

EtchH  SutletFIakn:  1.B<]inont,Mr.  JohnEtchniS  Madime Mlii,  Mr  C.  1a  :  3.  Chii 

KBil),  aaj  4.  York  Suiwrior,  G«o.  Pri«llsT,  Em  ;  5.  Duke  nf  RullsndfMr.  J,  Whiti , 

&  SadUog,  Mr.  J.  WMlmilcTi  T.  unknown,  uid  a  SeedlUig,  O.  Pciatler,  £iq.  R«e  flatcg ; 
L  DuchsH  tt  Devonihlre,  Hr.  John  Tarlorj  ^-  S)r  GHCge  Cme,  Mr.  3<*in  WiM ;  3.  Q"w 
AM*Mc  Mr.  Jwmi  Wnlnuler ;  4.  ijAj  Hn^,  Mr  John  Dall«i  i  S  Mm  SItweU,  Bb.  John 
WURnnb;  S  EUn,  Ht,  John  InrlBi  T.  Solliiw  Beaun,  Hr.  JohnLucui  S.  BulM,  Mi.  C; 
In-ncoliaL  Red-MrlHd:  1.  wniSnilnleT,  1&.  A.FoUierglll;  S.  JuUke,  S.  BiU.Ebi.;  3> 
iBeaauntfle,  Hr.  J,  Wbltwortli:  «.  Swcll1i«,Hr.  Thomu  TraTii  i  S,  ChllncU  Btauty,  Mr.  J. 
VThUiiortli.  PnaitKJCriped :  1.  Albion,  Mr.T.  Tr«ii|  £.  Lntd  Nelun,  Mr,  J.  Wbltwoitb:  & 
BoTMl  Pun^,  Hr.  H.  Thomui  «.  Mnir  Anne,  Hi.C.  Lee;  5.  Luiiaihlre  Hero,  Hr.  H.  Tbmat. 
bO-bMhecei:  I.  Ladf  Nebon,  Hr.  John  W&d ;  S.  SUr,  and  3.  lUnileKltr,  HnTTml*)*. 
Flrebniul,  md  S.  ConMt,  Mr.  K  ThonuL  Purnte  Featbered:  1,  Clmiiiln,  Mr.  T.  amlUi;  & 
IGuEnima,  Mr.  C.  Lee;  3.  Hla  WlUoufhbr,  Hr.  John  WhltwoRb  i  iTDudm  o/  RuOud, 
Hr.  J.  Elchn;  5  Duke  of  WdUngliHi,  Mr,  C  Let— Owrflnu  Double:  1.  Exlmlml,  H>.  Jobs 
Jooet :  i,  FnipilrEuin  •pUiideni,  John  BuwWe,  tut.  i  3.  unknova,  4.  IMuDKihul,  and  5. 
ScvM  Turbui,  Mr.  J.  TUe.  aU«le :  I.  SKdIliu.  Mr.  I  Adimnta  i  i.  Frloce  WHIuo,  Ht  J. 
S^olei:  3.  Vellov,  Mr.  J.  JoDeii  4.  and S.  Sndling,  Hr.  J.  Aibvortb. 

Frutt.    Orapei :  I.  HMnburgh,  Mr.  J.  Athworth ;  S.  Tokaji,  Jidin  Enlsiile,  Oq. 
'  Ciillniry  VmiiMa.     Peu:   1.  Green  UnTOHi,  Hr.  R.  Roberaoui    S.  Woadwud'i  neir 

Wlldrfbr  the  be>t  pl*»  of  ljDoiclH.iriEi,  liveulr  In  nuffibc'i,  eiBhtceo  annrej. — John  Ecraotl- 
SadidBit,  Sd  Bw^K  IS.  IBSl. 

.rf/irasT.  1B31. — Prizes  were  Bvrarded  as  under;  — 

PteBd.  Store  or  Green.SnuK:  I.  Istoo  cocclne.,  John  Entwiile,  Ew  ;  a  CSctui  ipecRni, 
tud  a.  A^ea  iadica  iir.  ilhi,  Mr.  R  Craig;  4.  E^crii  pulchElIa,  Mr.  WlUiam  Lod|ie;  5.  Erj. 
thrlna  CriMa  i^lll,  J,  EnlwUle,  E<q  ;  B,  HeTichif  mm  leumnidn,  T.  MclaleOca  lanceoUia,  George 
PrieiUeT.EiiliS  i-e/aiiio  nfcliginifljra,  Clement  RoydLE»q._Hcrbai™iu!  l.Trilliinn  grjuuTl- 
jbnim,  Ur.H.  Mldotn;  3,  Trilliuni  CT^'clLim  lai,  J.  Whitwonh;  3.  JnEUhn;  flia1iclrel£)  tar. 
vUno,  J.  £cro}d:  C  PrEmuU  carEus^fl^irv,  Mr.  Joseph  Clega;  5  Zlthup^rmum  daArlcunti  J. 
Scrojd  I  &  Ramodda  fJteiA\a,  Geor|;e  Plieitley-,  Esq.  ;  7-  Uvulftria  grandifl^Tra,  Hr.  H.  Midu. 
]i7i  9.  Xlthobi&nnum  pulch^UuTn,  SMr.  J.  EcrT>y^). — Hard;  Shrubs ;  1.  Andn^medfi  rfelda,  Mr. 
Roterl  RolieTtion ;  S  AndrAineda  poliruia,  Mr,  J.  Ecioyd ;  3.  Ideuaitaiit  onriilea,  Mr.  Robert 
AobolfleLd;  4,  AodrAulodii  cotTculita,  Mr.  Robert  Robertian. 

Umtrrt.  Autinilis:  Premier  Friu,  Sooth't  Freedom,  Mr.  John  Eldiel.  Green-edeed ;  I. 
Pnwdom,  Mr,  Thomas  Cleggf  S.  Ci^DncI  Taylor,  Mr.  H.  Hldgln,  3.  Highland  laddie,  Mr. 
Jamu  CheetliaTn ;  4.  auler,  Mr.  H.  MldgW ;  S.  Tu,  Mr.  Jobn  Elelici ;  &  Nelion.  Hr.  John 
Thrlor  i  T.  Do  Utile,  Mr.  H.  Mldaley ;  S.  GoveTnar,  Mr,  Bl  Thomai.  GreT.«lnd :  I.  IDng- 
iBider.Mr.  J,  Etcheii  a  Newlon  Hbto, and 3. PrlTaleer,  Mr.  John Tajlori*.  Wilertoo, Mr. C. 
Lee;  5.  Revenge,  Mr.  Jobn  Taylni ;  G.  Sh^hpjdeH,  Mr.  E.  Hilton ;  7.  PlougbboT,  WiQIaia 
TomH,  ^,1  S.  Complete,  Mr,  Jamea  Mellor.  whltcolged :  1.  VenDi,  Mr.  J.  tsfioz;  i. 
Delight,  Hr.  H,  MidglcT :  3.  Incomparable.  Mr,  J.  Taylor  :  4.  Rcgulalor,  Mr,  J.  CheMbam ;  5. 
Favourite,  Mr.  Jamea  Mflilor;  0.  Rnular,  Hr.  J.  Etchc*;  7.  Glotv,  Hr.  C  Lee:  R.  Chaneeno^ 
Mr,  J.  Cbeetham.  Selfb :  1.  True  Blue,  Hr.  J,  Cheetham ,  &  Metropolitan,  Mr.  J.  Tavlori  S. 
lAird  Lee,  Mr.  J,  Etthaa ;  4. Flora-i  Flag.  Mr.  C.  Leci  5,  stedllng,  Mr.  T,  dagg ;  K  Nad Lod. 

Mr  c!  Lee  J  S.  Iteni  Europe,  Md\'  FrloreM  Boiai,  Mr  J  ChMlbam ;  i.  lortodble,™  r.  I?. 
Thouai ;  5.  Cox'»  Regent,  and  6.  George  fJie  Fonrlli,  Mr.  J.  Cbeetham ;  7,  Emperor,  Mr,  J. 
Taylor;  e.  Voikshire Regent,  Mr.  C,  tec  Alplnei:  I.  King,  and  S.  Hr.  A.lkh^ll;  3. 
U^  Anne,  Mr.  William  Ludge;  4.HcieL  BIr,  J,  Ecroyd;  5.  Seedling,  Hr.  WlUlam  LcdgK 
I^rgeit  Bnncha  or  beet  Pips :  OreeU-edgEd,  Booth'B  Freedom,  Hr.  Thomai  CIgrr  ■  Grev- 
ednd.  Ringleader,  Mr.  C,  lee ;  White-edged,  Venu^  Mr.  John  Taylor ;  Selr,  MeuopollUn, 
Mr.  Thomai  Clegg;  Aljrfne,  Favourlla^ward  Ball,  Ew,  i  Poljinthui.  Aleaaoder,  Mr.  JamK 

'  andi.  Hdmei,  John  Entwisle,  Esq.  i  3.  Tricolor,  >^t.  l<.'crBig._Hanl>BuRioui.rootedFIOKen: 
I.  NarclllU)  blcolor,  Mr.  Jamei  lite;  aKartSsiuamoarbktua.  GeotgoPrleilley.Eiq.i..lJftrcl»- 
■ui  od&Tui,  Edward  Ball,  E»j. ;  i.  FrItUlkria  meltegilg  £Uia,  Mr,  H.  Midgley ;  5.  FriSUiria  [ili. 

ciltiiarjl  Vegetadlrs.    Cucumbers  :  3.  Priae.  lighter,  Mr  R.  Craig. 

Brlta-Prais.  Erica  Olegann,  George  PrlBllei,  E»i.  Bbsa  odoratlMlma,  Clement  Hojdi,  Ebi. 
E'pBCiia  mndiflbra  John  Entwlale,  &q.  OniLlbilgalum  BaviBsimHm,  Ptlmula  ibifnili,  Conm'o 
apecibAa,  Mr,  Jamca  Tate. 

Mafi  85.     Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

i'laili.    Stoie  or  Arcen-houie ;  1.  Cictua  ipeclMluima,  J.  Enmlsle,  Esq. ;  %  Borbnln  eerm- 

KMfn  ajHaglnlflara.  clnnyil),  I^.i  ^  HieniinUiuB  muliiHbnia,  J, 'EntwUle,  Eaq.;?. 'calceo. 
KMaruibta.  Ber.  W,  R.  Hay.  —  Fetargonlunu,  Crowe  in  aGreen-bouse;  I,  Vldary,  3.  KAmef, 
i.  BpKtiblie  maculhtum,  J.  Entwiile,  Esq.  j  4,  Lord  Combermcre,  J.  Scarkle,  Eiq.  Grown  vltlk 
«ot  (  Grcen.hoiiie:  4  Incomiiarahle,  Mr,  J.  S.  Lancaabirei  3.  Daieydwini,  Mr.  R.  CrtBderi 


iuiMnuipotiphflliu,Mr.jrsfaodrlng_;S.8a|wnariaocymBlde«,  Mr, W,  Lodge;  4.  PrlmufenlTea, 
Hr,  H.  Mtdgley :  5.  Z,lnum  atYUm.%lj.  £iiroyd  ;  6.  Dolecilheon  Metdib  Tar.  ilba,  Mr.  H. 
HIdgley;  T.  i>hUi  divailiAlB,  Mr.  ILRobectsoo;  i.  Sn^trtgn  granulUa,  Mr.  A.  FMbcigUL  — 
Hardy;  l.DAphne  Cne<Irun,JtIi.  J,  Howard;  2.  CfMrnt  pucptiroa,  Mr.  R.  RobcrUon;  3  Coto. 
iMalnrinlcnipMIU,  Mr,  J,  Erroydi  4.  I^tdum  Auxinriium,  C.  Rayili,  Eiq. ;  S.  Aliirf 'a  bHIa, 
Mr.  R  SoholSeldi  B,  Z,Mum  latlFhllum,  Mr.  R.  Roberttan;  7,  Spirlium  raulUBbtuni,  J.  Staikie, 
Eh.  1  &  £rloa  medlleFrlmH,  Mr,  J.  likrmyd. 

Bmra.  Tulips  (Premier) :  Baeucl,  Mr.  John  Tajlor.  Feathered  Bliarte :  1.  Gond  Beur., 
Mr.  M.  Oreeoleei,-  S.  Ttaltilgar,  W,  Turner,  Eiq,;  3.  Leopoldlna,  Mr,  J.  slealh;  K.  Duo  da 
Savole,  Mr.  J.  Stewart  iS.  SorpanE.Calalalqnc,  W.Tumer,  E^. ;  a  La  Cantlque,  Mr.  H.  Tboroai  i 
1,  Black  Prince,  Mr.  W.  Cromiiton ;  8.  Count,  W.  Tunier,  BiQ.  Finned  Blaatre :  1.  Hoi  de« 
Blmrrei,  Mr.  B.  Thomas ;  S,  La  CanUoue,  Mr.  J.  Stewart ;  3.  Tumer'a  Blaatrei,  Mr  W. 
Crompton ;  4.  Lustre  de  Beaut*.  Mr.  J.  Aahworth ;  B.  Black  Princa  Mr.  J,  Ectoyd  ;  6.  Pbcenii, 


Norfolk^  Northumberland,         -  ^29 

Mn  W.  Cromptori}  %.  Captain  Flash,  Mr.  T»  Smith.  Flamed  Bybloemen  :  1..  Waller*8  Violet, 
Mr.  W.  Crompton ;  2.  Grand  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  Mr.  J.  Ecrovd ;  3.  Monsieur  Pitt,  and  4.  Vul. 
can,  W.  Turner,  Esq.  j  5.  Reine  des  Fleurs,  Mr.  J.  Stewart  j  6.  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  H.  Thomas ;' 
7.  Gadsby's  Magnificent,  Mr.  M.  Greenlees ;  8.  Maitre  par-tout,  Mr.  W.  Crompton.  Featherea 
Rose  or  Cherry:  1.  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Mr.  J.  Whitworthj  2.  Do  Little,  Mr.  J.  Ecroydj  3. 
Due  de  Bronte,  'Mr.  W.  Crompton  ;  4s.  Walworth,  W.  Turner,  Esq. ;  5.  Beaurepere,  Mr.  J. 
Ecroyd ;  6.  Heroine,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth  j  7.  Nestor,  Mr.  H.  Thomas ;  8.  Hero  of  the  Nile,  Mr. 
J.  Tweedale.  Flamed  Rose  or  Cherry :  1.  Unique,  W.  Turner,  Esq.  :  2.  Vesia,  Mr.  W.  Cromp. 
ton  ;  3.  Trioraphe  Royal,  Mr.  J.  Morton ;  4.  Feu  de  grand  Valeur,  Mr.  W.  Crompton  ;  5.  Rose 
Monte,  Mr.  J.  Whitworth ;  6.  Do  Little,  Mr.  M.  Greenlees ;  7.  Lord  Hill,  and  8.  Roi  des  Cerises, 
Mr.  J.  Stewart  Selfs :  1.  Mine  d'Or,  W.  Turner,  Esq. :  3.  White  Flag,  Mr.  M.  Greenlees. 
Breeders :  1.  Lady  Crew,  Mr.  M  Greenlees :  2.  Baguet,  Mr.  J.  Stewart ;  4.  Glaphyra,  Mr.  J. 
Taylor. 

Culinary  Vegetables.  Cucumbers  :  4.  Longford,  Mr.  R.  Craie.  —  Potatoes  :  1.  Unwin's  Kid* 
ney,  and  2.  Golden  Dwarf,  Mr.  R.  Craig ;  3.  Unwin's  Kidney,  Mr.  J.  S.  Lancashire. 

Extra-Prixes.  £rlca  odorkta,  and  j£rlca  prop^ndens,  Mr.  J.  Ashworth.  —  Mex.  FothergiU, 
Secretary. 

NORFOLK. 

Lynn  Horticullural  Society,  —  Jwie  30.  The  articles  exhibited  were  very 
numerous,  and  augur  well  for  the  future  prospects  of  the  Society.  We  cannot  too  much  praise 
the  friends  of  this  infant  institution  iot  their  liberality  in  sending  various  articles  which  were]not 
named  in  the  list  for  prizes.  We  think  it  right  to  say  that  this  kindness  wasdulv  noticed  by' the 
sward  of  several  extra-prizes  for  such  woductions ;  and  the  Committee  intend  to  act  in  like 
manner  in  future.  Tlie  exhibition  was  far  better  than  could  have  been  expected  (rota  either  the 
short  notice  or  the  state  of  the  weather ;  and  the  company  was  numerous  and  highly  respectable. 
A  prize  was  awarded  for  cucumbers  grown  in  a  frame  with  paper  lights,  and  no  bottom  heat, 
to  the  Rev.  F.  Browning.  [Prizes  were  given  to  numerous  others,  but,  as  the  names  of  the  par« 
ticular  sorts  are  not  given,  we  forbear  enumerating  them.]    (.Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  July  6.) 

Norfolk  and  Nonoich  Horticullural  Society,  —  May  25.  We  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  list  of  prizes  for  an  elucidation  of  those  plants  which  were  considered  most  desenr.^ 
tng  of  notice ;  but  we  trust  we  shall  not  be  considered  invidious  in  oointing  out  some  few 
of  those  that  particularly  attracted  attention.  The  Aquil^ia  glandulosa  is  a  most  valuable, 
addition  to  our  herbaceous  plants,  and  eminently  deserving  a  place  in  the  flower  borders  in  every 
garden.  Lecfaenadltca  formbsa  is  a  most  desirable  green-house  plant,  continuing  many  months 
in  bloom.  The  Ebrythrlna  CVista  galli  was  a  splendid  specimen,  but  rather  bruised  in  being 
brought  from  a  distance.  The  'genera  Metrosidferos,  Borbnia,  Spreng^lia,  Polf  gala,  E'pacris,' 
.ATerium,  JE^ca  Lasiopetalum,  each  produced  some  magnificent  specimens.  The  gems  of  the 
exhibition  were,  twenty-two  splendid  pelargoniums,  from  Mrs.  Burroughes,  of  Hoveton,  among 
which  the  megalanthon,  fldgrans,  megalostfctum,  Hilltdnum,  and  nutans  were  particularlr 
striking.  From  Mrs.  Ives  of  Catton,  some  splendid  green-house  and  stove  plants,  among  which 
the  Cactus,  Ixbra  coccinea,  and  Atrium  splendens,  attracted  universal  admiration.  From  Mrs. 
Bfackie,  a  splendid  collection  of  fifty-six  choice  tulips,  among  which,  the  Gloria  albbrum,  Glorr 
of  Norwich,  Rose  Mont  de  Cr^te,  Trafalgar,  Rose  Parfaite,  Charbonnier,  and  Lord  Exmouth 
were  much  admired;  and  a  collection  of  seventy-six  pelargoniums,  Calceolaria  lanceolkta  [angus- 
tifblia],  E'pacris  grandiflbra,  Pimel^  r^ea,  &c.  &c.  From  Mr.  Middleton,  some  fine  specimens 
of  pelargoniums  and  other  green-house  plants,  among  which  we  particularly  noticed  fine-grown 
plants  of  Pol^gala  cord&ta  and  Metrosidiros  floribtindus.  From  the  Rev.  G.  R.  Leathes,  some 
ehoice  plants,  among  which  the  ErythrUia  CMsta  g&lli  and  Lechenaiilt^a  formbsa  were  deservedly 
much  admired.  From  the  Rev.  R.  H.  Co(^>er,  a  fine  collection  of  well-grown  pelargoniums,  &c. 
From  Mr.  John  Smith,  a  large  collection  of  pelargoniums  and  other  green,  house  plants.  From 
Mr.  Noverre,  a  collection  of  green-house  plants,  &a  From  William  Robinson,  Esq.,  some  well- 
grown  specimens  of  pelargoniums,  &c.  From  Charles  Thompson,  Esq.,  a  fine  lemon  tree,  in. 
full  fhiit,  raised  from  a  cutting  by  Mr.  Jesse  Youngman,  Mr,  Thompson's  gardener,  about  four, 
teen  years  since.  From  Mrs.  Dasbwood,  some  beautifUl  ranunculuses  in  pots,  a  choice  fern,  8cc. 
&C.  From  Mrs.  Martineau,  a  splendid  Calceol&ria  integrifblia  and  other  showy  green-house 
plants.  From  William  Foster,  Esq.,  a  magnificent  pelargonium.  There  was  one  pine,  which 
was  sent  bv  Lord  Staffbrd,  not  for  a  prize,  but  returnable ;  His  Lordship  also  sent  a  smooth 
melon.  Colonel  Lucas,  J.  Penrice,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Blofeld  sent  some  fine  bunches  t^ 
Black  Prince  and  Hambiurgh  grapes.  Amongst  the  dessert  apples  were  some  Chester  golden 
pippins,  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  R.  Bradfield,  of  Heacham  (a  non-subscriber).  There  were 
a  few  plates  of  strawberries,  and  a  dish  of  blanche  man^e  made  from  a  sea-weed.  Mr.  Lindley 
exhibited  a  root  of  the  scarlet  runner  kidneybean.  [This  we  have  previously  noticed,  p.  485.J 
Frizes  were  awarded  as  under :  -» 

Plants  and  Flowers.  Tulips:  Glory  of  Norwich,  Mrs.  Mackle. — Ixbra  coccinea,  Mrs.  Ive«, 
Cactus  speciosissima,  Mrs.  Ives.  Cactus  hybrid,  Mr.  Middleton.  Cactus  (unnamed,  from  seed 
brought  itora  Mexico  by  Mr.  Bullock),  Mr.  Hitchen.  Twelve  pots  of  C&ctus  specibsa,  Mrs. 
Mackie. — Yellow  China  Rose,  Mrs.  R.  J.  Turner. — Giant  Stock,  Mr.  J.  Seppings. 

Culinary  Veeetatdes.  Giant  Rhubarb,  Mr.  J.  Lascar,  gardener  to  T.  Cobboid^  Esq. — Perennial 
Kidneybean,  Mr.  Lindley.  {Norfolk _&roniclef  May  28.)  ; 

NORTHUMBERLAND. 

Durham  Botanical  and  HorticvUural  Society,  ^ —  The  prizes  were  awarded  as 
Jfollows: — 

Gold  medals  to  Mr.  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.  Sandoe,  for  the  best  melon,  and 
the  best  dish  of  grapes :  and  to  Mr.  Harrop,  Sunderland,  for  the  best  tulip  (Rose  Triomphe  Royal). 
Silver  medals  to  Mr.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Aurs.  Bewicke,  of  Close  House,  for  the  best  half.peck  of 
potatoes ;  to  Mr.  Watson,  gardener  to  James  Kirsopp,  Ssq.,  foj?  the  best  halfl.peck  of  peas ;  to 
Mr.  Harrop,  Sunderland,  for  the  second  tulip  (Violet  Blondeau),  «nd  for  the  best  bouquet  of 
Brompton  stocks :  to  Mr.  Avery,  gardener  to  W.  T.  Salvin,  Esq.,  Croxdale,  for  the  best  exotic 

Elant  in  fiower  (Cactus  speciosissima) ;  to  6.  H.  Wilkinson,  Esq.,  Harperley  Park,  for  the  best 
ouquet  of  fiowers;  and  to  Mr.  Avery,  gardener  at  Croxd^e,  for  the  best  six  lettuces.  Bronze 
medal  to  Mr.  Herbert,  gardener,  Durham,  for  the  third  tulip  (Incomparable  Primus).  A  very 
larse  and  fine  Hydrangea,  from  the  garden  of  B.  J.  Salvin,  Esq.  of  Bum  Hall ;  and  a  beautiflil 
Caleeolkria  intesrifblia,  from  that  of  Mr.  J.  Herbert,  gardener,  Durham^  wej^e  in  the  ropm^  and 
both  were  greatly  admired. 
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6S0  -  Provincial  Horticultural  Societies  *  — 

Hexham  Botanical  and  HortumUural  Society*  —  ^pril  SO.    Prizes  were  awarded 

to  the  following  competitors :  — 

To  Mr.  Robert  Grey,  gardener,  Humsbaugh,  for  the  first  Auricula,  Metcalfe's  Lancashire 
Hero.  To  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq.,  Sandoe,  for  the  second  and  third 
Auriculas,  Pendleton's  Violet  and  Parkinson's  Sir  Solomon ;  and  the  second  Hyacinth,  Lord  Wei. 
lington.  To  Mr.  Robert  Charlton,  sitrdener.  Wall,  for  the  fourth  and  fifth  Auriculas,  Gorton'i 
Champion  of  £>igland  and  Grimes's  Priyateer ;  and  the  first  Hyacinth,  Groot  Vorst  {Newcagtle 
Courant,  May  14.) 

July  2.     Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

To  Mr.  Robert  Grey,  gardener,  Humshaugh,  for  the  first,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  Pinks^ 
Brookes's  Eclipse,  Sawer's  Archduke  Charles,  Barnard's  Bexley  Hero,  and  Lucker's  Defiance. 
To  Mr.  James  Scott,  gardener  to  Edward  Charlton,  Esq,,  Sandhoe,  for  the  second  Pink,  Barrett's 
CkHiqueror.    {Newcastle  Courant,  July  23.) 

Moritelh  Florists*  Society  ^^May  30.     Prizes  were  awarded  as  under:  — 

TuUm.  Rose-coloured :  To  Mr.  M'Lellan,  for  the  first,  second,  and  fourth,  Triomphe  Royal. 
Cerise  Triomphante,  and  Rose  Cerise.  To  Mr.  Noble,  for  the  third  and  fifth.  Rose  Sans  Egal,  and 
Count  Vergennes.  —  Bybloemens  :  To  Mr.  M'Lellan,  for  the  first^  second,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Conu 
tesse  de  Provence,  Triomphe  de  Lisle,  Reine  des  Tulipes,  and  Gloria  Mundi ;  to  Mr.  Noble,  for  the 
third,  Bienfait  Bizarrcs :  To  Mr.  M'Lellan,  for  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth,  Gran..r 
deur  du  Monde,  Goude  beurs,  Demetrius,  Leopoldina,  and  Bell's  King.  (Nevtcastle  Courant^ 
June  18.) 

The  Friendly  Florists  of  Sunderland  and  its  vicinity  held  their  Annual  Show  of 
Tulips,  on  June  8.,  when  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

To  Mr.  Thomas  Davison,  for  the  first  and  second,  Belle  Actrice,  and  UrsinonQ?]  Minor.  To 
Mr.  John  Harrop,  for  the  third,  Violet  Blondeau.  To  Mr.  Thomas  Moody,  for  the  fourth.  General 
Loftus.  To  Mr.  William  Hind,  for  the  fifth.  La  Cantique.  Mr.  Ward  exhilrited  a  new  kind  of 
Rhubarb,  raised  fh)m  seed  by  Mr.  Robert  Holmes,  which  was  excellent 

The  Florists  of  IVhilehill  Point  and  its  vicinity  held  their  Annual  Show  of  Pinks 
on  the  9th  of  July,  when  the  prizes  were  adjudged  as  follows :  — 

To  Mr.  Moses  Dormand,  for  the  first,  Dormand's  Supreme.  To  Mr.  Peter  Gray,  for  the  seooiid 
and  fourth,  Bexley's  Beauty,  and  Stephen's  Waterloo.  To  Mr.  William  Busby,  for  the  thirds 
Windsor's  Confident    To  Mr.  Thomas  Johnson,  for  the  fifth,  Handy's  Miss  Goss. 

The  Botanical  and  Horticultural  Society  of  Newcastle.  —  April  8.  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  under :  ^ 

Silver  Medal :  For  the  best  Exotic  Plant  in  Flower  (CamellM  jap6nica  Sansdnqua  rb«ea),  to 
Mr.  James  Fenwick,  gardener  to  Matt  Anderson,  Esq.,  Jesmond.  There  was  a  very  beautiful 
show  of  exotics,  among  which  were  particularly  noticea  the  following,  in  very  fine  condition^ 
viz. :  ductus  phyllanthOldes,  ttoxa  Mr.  J.  Trotter,  at  D.  Cram's,  Esq. :  and  from  Mr.  A.  Sampson, 
at  William  Iiosh's,  Esq.,  Benton :  MCisa  coccfnea,  Agapdnthus  umbell&tus,  and  Plumb&go  rosea, 
iVom  the  garden  of  J.  G.  Clarke,  Esq.,  Fenham;  £rlca  Bonplandidms,  Amar^lli«  Johnstm^ 
Corrae'^a  specibsa,  and  vtfckci^armiita,  from  Mr.  Falla's,  Gateshead.  {Neuucastle^Courant,  April  £3.) 

May  6,     The  following  prizes  were  awarded :  — 

For  the  best  variegated  Auricula,  MetcalTs  Lancashire  Hero,  the  iilver  medal  to  Mr.  Robert 
Charlton,  gardener.  Wall.  For  the  best  Double  Hyacinth,  Groot  Vorst,  for  the  best  Single  Hy^ 
acinth.  Lord  Nelson,  silver  medals ;  and  for  the  best  Polyanthus,  Pearson's  Alexander,  thebronse 
medal  to  Mr.  Adam  Hogg,  at  Messrs.  Falla  and  Ca's,  Gateshead.  For  the  best  Pelargonium  in 
flower,  r^gium,  or  George  the  Fourth  :  and  for  the  best  Exotic  Plant  in  flower,  Brugm&n«i0 
•uavtelena,  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Moderill.  gardener  to  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  Point  Pleasant.  Hie 
following  exotics  were  exhibited :  Agap&nthus  umbell&tus,  Erythrlna  Crista  g&lli,  and  C&ctus 
lihyllanthdides. 

June  3.     Prizes  were  adjudged  as  under :  — 

Gold  Medal.  To  Mr.  Matt  Bates,  Kenton,  for  the  best  Tulip  (Perle  blanche).— Silver  Medalai 
To  Mr.  George  Stevenson,  Carr's  HiUJfor  the  second  best  Tulip  (Rose  Triomphe  Royal).  To  Mr. 
James  Scotf,  gardener  to  Edward  Cfharlton,  Esq.,  Sandhoe.  for  the  best  Bouquet  of  Double 
Brompton  Stocks  To  Mr.  Archibald  Simpson,  gardener  to  William  Losh,  Esq.,  Little  Benton, 
for  the  best  Exotic  Plant  in  flower  (Brugm&nsia  suavMens).  A  Bronze  Medal  to  Mr.  Cook,  Bywell 
Hall,  for  the  third  best  Tulip  (Rose  Hebe).— The  show  of  tulips  was  most  brilliant;  and,  in  pro(^ 
of  the  emulation  excited  by  this  Society,  there  were  no  less  than  seventeen  competitors  for  the 
medals  granted  for  that  beautifld  flower,  the  two  first  prizes  for  which  were  awarded  to  men  in 
very  humble  situations  of  life,  beating  aH  the  flowers  exhibited  by  the  best  gardeners  and  florists 
in  the  country.  The  Brugm&nssa  suav&olens,  from  Mr.  Losh's  garden,  was  above  7  ft.  high,  and 
entirely  covered  with  flowers. 

July  8.     The  following  prize  medals  were  awarded :  — 

One  gold  and  two  silver  medals  to  Mr.  Archibald  Simpson,  gardener  to  WUliam  Losh,  Esq., 
Little  Benton,  for  fhiit  [sorts  not  mentioned!,  and  the  best  Exotic  Plant  in  flower  (^rium  spl^n- 
dens).  The  silver  medal  to  Mr.  Joseph  Clarice,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke,  Close  House,  for  the 
best  dish  of  Gra^ }  and  the  sum  of  th^ee  guineas  to  the  gardener  who  could  produce  the  be«t 
testimonials  of  his  abilities,  and  of  the  greatest  length  of  servitude  in  one  family,  has  been  this 
year  awarded  to  Mr.  Clarke,  he  having  lived  as  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bewicke  for  fourteen  years. 
There  were  two  Bouquets  of  beautiful  Georginas  fTom  the  gardens  of  Mr.  Newton,  fruiterer,  Nfew. 
castle,  and  Armorer  Donkin,  Esq.,  in  ttitt.  blow  at  this  early  season :  and  a  fine  plant  (En^brlna 
Crista  g41li),  and  some  most  elegant  water  lilies  (.^^ymphse^a  ilba),  nrom  J.  C.  Anderson,  Esq.,  of 
Point  Pleasant  Seven  Jack  Apples  were  sent  by  J.  L.  Ridley,  Esq.,  of  Arbour  House,  which 
were  gathered  in  that  garden  (lately  occupied  tyy  George  Donald,  Esq.)  in  the  autumn  of  18S8, 
in  the  most  perfect  state  of  preservation.    They  were  stated  to  have  been  kept  in  sand. 

July  12.  The  Judses  awarded  the  prizes ;  but,  as  the  names  of  the  sorts  are 
not  given  (except  the  ^num  spl^ndens,  for  which  a  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Chad, 
ton,  gardener  to  S.  Brooks,  Esq^  Hermitage),  they  are  not  here  enumerated. 

An  extremely  fine  Seedling  Strawberry,  and  a  great  bearer,  named  the  Whitfield  Seedling^ 
flrom  the  garden  of  William  Orde,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Whitfield,  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  Grey,  and  Arom 
the  fine  quality,  together  with  the  great  quantity  of  fruit  it  bears,  appears  lik^y  to  be  a  vakiablt 
Edition  to  the  Sorts  already  cultivated  in  this  county. 
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Bristol  Botanical  and  Horticukural  Society.  —  April  \^»  Prizes  were  awu^ed 
M  follows:  — 

Plants.  1.  Alpinia  n  titans.  Miss  Brighf ;  Sl  Cc^Tia  ar£bica,  John  Hnrle,  Esq. ;  S.  Xyloi^fUi 
latif  blia,  O.  Fcdden,  Esq.  —  Green-house :  1. 5&ivia  spl^ndens,  Mrs.  H.  Vaugnan ;  2.  Fdctuim 
miciophflla.  Miss  Bright ;  3.  Amarf lli«  Johns5ni»  W.  S.  Jacques,  Esq.  —  Pelargoniums.  Li^t : 
1.  Macr&nthon,  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan ;  2.  Formb^utn,  D.  Stanton,  Esq.  Red  :  I.  De  Verc^  i, 
Naf rnci,  and  S.  Morediwm,  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan.  —  EriesB :  1.  B&ccans,  and  2.  Les^'vis,  C.  Harflm, 
Esa —  Hardy,  Forced  :  1.  Paebnia  Mo&tan,  O.  Fedden,  Esq. ;  2.  Cabbage  Rose,  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan, 
^-  Hardy :  1.  Ondsiaa  tatirica,  C.  Geoi^ge,  Esq. ;  2.  Dola  grandifldra,  Mr.  Etbury. 

Fioweri.  Auriculas.  Green-edged :  1.  Waterloo,  Mr.  Chambers ;  2.  Warris's  Blucher,  OL 
Fedd«i,  EscL ;  3.  Co<icup's  Eclipse.  Mr.  Chambers.  White-edged :  1  Page's  Lord  Hill,  Mr. 
Chambers ;  i.  Taylor^s  Incomparable,  O.  Fedden,  Esq. ;  3.  Grimes's  Private^*,  Mr.  Mayoard. 
Grey-edged :  1.  Privateer,  Mr.  Chambers ;  2.  Privateer,  and  3.  Wood's  Lord  Lascelles,  O.  Fed- 
den, Esq. —  AlBines:  1.  Cons{rfcua,  and  2.  Sparkler,  Mr.  I^llard.  Seedling,  Mr.  Chand>ai.-v 
Polyanthuses.  Datk :  Pearson's  Alexander,  Mr.  Pym.    Seedling,  Mr.  Taylor. 

.FVidl.  Pine-appies:  1.  2.  and  3.  Queen,  John  New,  jun.  Esq. —  Grapes:  1.  Sweetwater* 
and  2.  Black  Cluster,  R.  Oakley,  Esq.—  Apples.  Dessert:  I.  Kentish  Pippin,  Mr.  Beard ;^ 
Deux  ans,  Refv.  Mr.  Richards. 

CuUmary  VofetaUet.  Broccoli  White:  L  Mr.  Gerrish;  2.  Mr.  Maynard,  jun.  Purple,  Mr, 
Sealer. — Cabbage:    Pilling's  Early,  Mr.  Plumlev.  —  Asparagus.    Green,  Mr.  Maynard.    Red, 

Mr.  Gerrish Rhubarb:  L  Myatt's  New,  Mr.  Pillans;  3.  H^bridum  longipetiolatum,  W.  P. 

Taunton,  Esq.  . 

Extra- Prixes.  Keen's'Seedling  Strawberries,  R.  Strachey,  Esq.  Spring  Spinage,  Captain  Mit- 
chell.   Amartll)«psittac^na  Johnsbnj,  W. O.  Bigg,  Esq. 

Censors.  .Mr;  Franklyn,  Mr.  Jacques,  Mr.  Lucas,  and|Mr.  Lee. 
.  Nurserffrnen*s  Prizes,    ilckcia  verticiUkta,  Mr.  Allen;  Ahododgndron  p6nticum,  Mr.  Alien ^. 
Primula  cortusold^«,  Mr.  Maule. 

Censors.    Dr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Young,  and  Mr.  Fedden. 

Mr.  Miller  excited  much  interest  by  announcing  his  intention  of  establish- 
ing, at  his  premises  on  the  Down,  an  experimental  botanical  £;arden,  on* 
the  systems  of  Linnaeus  and  Jussieu,  with  an  arboretum  attached,  and  a 
large  reading-room,  to  be  supplied  with  various  publications  upon  horticul- 
tural, botanical,  and  agricultural  subjects.  The  peculiar  advantages  whic;h 
Mr.  Miller's  premises  possess  for  this  undertaking,  together  with  his  well- 
known  liberaUty,  lead  to  the  most  confident  anticipations  of  its  success ; 
in  which  case  the  naturalist,  the  man  of  science,  ana  the  artist  will  be  pro- 
vided with  the  most  desirable  assistance  in  the  pursuit  of  their  favourite 
studies,  whilst  every  annual  subscriber  will  have  the  privilege  of  visiting,  at 
all  times,  a  garden  laid  out  in  the  best  taste,  and  in  the  most  correct  style, 
(^mto/ilfirror,  April  23.) 

May  17*  Amongst  the  plants  we  noticed  some  very  fine  specimens  of  Am»- 
r^lli«  and  C!&ctus,  firom  Christopher  George,  Esq. ;  Oranges,  fVom  Captain  Withering  and  John 
Prideaux,  Esq. ;  H6ya  carnbsa,  Agap&nthus  umbellktus,  Clerod^ndron  tir&nrans,  and  Fachalagxi- 
cilis,  from  Mrs.  William  Fripp ;  Afimulusglutinbsus,  trova.  W.  S.  Jacques,  Esq. ;  Slilvia  sj^^ndens^ 
flrom  Thomas  Daniel^  Esq. ;  Pelargoniums  from  Captain  Langton,  Mrs.  Hugh  Vaugnan,  and 
John  Hurle,  Esq.    Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove:  1.  iMttsa  coccinea,  Mrs.  W.  Frii»;  2.  AmarfOif  Johnsbni  angustifMia,  R. 
Oslx>me,  Esq. :  3.  Ismdne  calathlnum,  H.  Nugent,  Esq. .— Green-house :  1.  Gflad\olus  bl4ndu« 
h^bridus,  H.  Nugent,  Esq. ;  2.  C^reus  flagdlif6rmis.  C.  George,  Esq.:  3.  Melaleilca  f61gais,  Mcs. 

J.  W.  Hall.— Cape  JE'rlcs :  1.  M6ndula,  and  2.  Odorltta,  H.  Nugent,  Esq Pelai^oniums.  Light : 

1.  Macr&nthon,  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan ;  and  &  HilUdmim,  Mr.  Elbury.  Dark :  1.  Malachnefdlium, 
Mr.  Elbury ;'  2.  Lord  Combermere,  Thomas  Daniel,  Esq. :  3.  Daveydnvm,  Mrs.  H.  Vaugbao. 
Red :  1.  De  Vere,  Mr.  Vemey ;  2.  Nairnii,  John  Hurle,  Esq. ;  3.  George  the  Fourth,  Mn.  H. 
Vaughan. — Hardy :  L  Lonic^ra  Xyl68teum,  and  2.  LMum  latifblium,'G.  Sawyer,  Esq.—  Haidy 
Perennials :   1.  PhI6x  divaric^ta.  Miss  Swete ;  2.  Viola  George  the  Fourth,  CaptainMitch^ 

Flowers.    Tulips.  Seedling :  ].  W.  S.  Jacques,  Esqp ;  2.  and  3.  Mr.  Chambers. 
"  FnUt.    Grapes.  Black :   f.  St  Peter's,  P.  J.  MUes,  Esq.  ;  2.  Black  Tripoli,  R.  Oakley,  Ei«, 
White:  White  Frontignac,  P.  J.  Miles,  Esq.— .Pines:  1.  Queen,  Mr.  Mackay;  2.  Queen,  Mr.' 
Helps ;  3.  Queen,  John  New,  jun.  Esq. 

'Z  Cminary  Vegetables.  Asparagus.  Green,  1^.  Maynard:  Red,  Mr.  Sealey. — ^Lettuces :  1.  White 
Cos,  and  2.  Brown  Cos,  Mr.  Sealey.  —  Potatoes :  1.  Asn-leaved  Kidney,  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan ;  8. 
Shaw's  Early,  O.  W.  Hall,  Esq. 

Exira-Prixes.  Black  Hamburgh  "^ne,  in  pots,  with  Grapes,  Mrs.  H.  Vaughan.  Dwarf  (teang e^ 
Captain  Withering.  Sulphur  Brocc<Ai,  Mr.  Maynard.    iSuvia  spltodens,  Thomas  Daniel,  Esq. 

Censors.  Rev.  W.  Gray,  Dr.  Dyer,  Mir.  Lee,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Saunders,  Mr.  Franklyn,  and  Ifc 
Maule. 

Nurservfnen*s  Prizes.  Stove  Plant:  StreUtito  reg^nse,  Mr.  Allen.  Green  .house  Plant:  Bfe» 
laletica  falgens,  Mr.  Maule.  Pelargoniums.  Hillidnum,  Mr.  Young.  Hardy  Perennials :  AntbfU 
lis  ritilicaj,  Mr.  Allen ;  Andr6meda  ftuxifolia.  Mr.  Maule 

Censors.    Mr.  W.  S.  Jacques,  Mr.  G.  H.  Hall,  and  Mr.  Rootsey.    (Bristol  Mirror,  May  21.) 

June  21.  The  following  were  worthy  of  notice:  —  Salpiglossis  8tramlilea« 
Erythrlna  /aurifblia,  Alstroem2:rta  Simssi,  Pelargbnium  succul^ntum,  Pelargbnium  Naim«^ 
F6chsia  gr&:ilis,  C&ctus  speciosfssima,  Pimel^a  decusskta,  pinks,  and  roses,  from  Mr.  Miller;  a 
fine  show  of  heaths  and  pelargoniums,  belonging  to  Mr.  Lee;  Hvdr&ngea  and  pelargoniuBU^ 
from  Mr.  Vemey ;  and  a  lemon  tree^  from  Mr.  Langworthy,  Bath.  Prizes  were  awarded  «i 
under :  — 
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Plant*.  Stove :  1.  C&^s  gpeciosfMixna,  R.  Bright,  Esq. ;  S.  Oloxfnia  specibsa,  C.  Harfonf, 
Esq. ;  3.  Cdctus  (h)Antia,  J.  Acraman,  Esq.  —  Green-house :  2.  Cbnv6lyulu8  Che6runi,  Miss 
Bayly ;  S.  Lopbospennum  erub^scens,  Mr.  James  Mackay.  —  Pelargoniums.  Seedling,  Mr.  James 
Elbury. — EIricas  :  1.  Depressa,  and  2.  Prae'gnans  var.  coccinea,  H.  Nugent,  Elsq.  —  Herbaceous : 
I.  Sapon&ria  ocymO^des,  H.  Myers,  Esq. ;  2.  Edcomis  punctata,  Mr.  R.  Nott ;  S.  Camp^ula 
lutifblia.  Miss  Swete.  —  Hardy  Annuals,  CXkrVia  pulch^lla,  George  Sawyer,  Esq. 

Flowers.    Seedling  Ranunculus,  Mr.  Maynard. 

,    W^mit.    Pineapples :  I.  and  2.  Black  Antigua,  W.  P.  Jillard,  Esq.— Grapes.  Black :  I.  St  Peter, 

-Jfrt.  Cartwright:  2.  Tripoli,  R  Oakley,  Esq.  White:  1.  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  John  Cave; 

%,  Sweetwater,  C.  Harford,  Esq.  —  Strawberries :    1.  Wilmot's  Superb,  and  2.  Keen's  Seedling, 

Oeorge  Yeeles,  Esq.— Cherries :  1.  Bigarreau,  Colonel  Houlton  j  2.  May  Dukes,  Mr.  H.  Vaughan. 

Evtra-Prixes.  Tvdrium  spl^ndens,  John  Acraman,  Esq.  Terbfena  Melindres,  Mr.  James  £!• 
pavr.    H6ya  cambsa,  John  Hurle,  Esq     Carrots,  Altringham,  Mr.  Maynard. 

Censors.  J.  N.  Franklin,  Esq.,  J.  L.  Knapp,  Esq.,  Dr.  Dyer,  Mr.  Lucas,  Mr.  Stothard,  and 
Mr.  Masey. 

.  Nurserymen*s  Prizes.  Pinks,  Seedlings,  Mr.  Allen.  Stove  Plants :  C&ctus  spedosfssima,  and 
H6ya  ^t^ans,  Mr.  Maule.  Green-bouse  Plants  :  FuchsMr  gr^ilis,  Mr.  Allen ;  Elseocirpus  cyd.> 
neua,  Mr.  Maule.  i^lca  viridiflbra,  Mr.  Maule.  Hardy  Shrubs:  jRbododendron  var.  rbseum, 
ICr.  Maule.     Herbaceous  Plants :  O'robiis  tothyr Aides,  Mr.  Maule. 

JS*ira~Prixes.    Pentst^mon  speciSsus,  Mr.  Maule.    C6rypha  umbracuUfera,  Mr.  Allen. 

Cauors,    Mr.  Jessop,  Mr.  Sanders,  and  Mr.  Rootsey.    (Srislol  Mirror^  June  25.) 

SUFFOLK. 

Bury  St.  Edmund's  Horticultural  Society,  —  June  28.  Prizes  were  awarded 
M  foQows :  — 

Strawberries,  the  smallest  number,  weighing  a  pound  (29),  Mr.  Samuel  Middleditch.  Cherries 
(Black  Eagle),Mr. Barrett,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  T.  G.CuUum  Tender  plant  (Gloxinia  cauHscens), 
B.  Bevan,  Esq.     Hardy  plant  (Pentstfemon  angustifblius),  Mr.  Hodson. 

Amongst  the  flowers  worthy  of  notice  were,  £r)ca  ventricbsa  sup^rba,  and  the  flowers  of  several 
new  and  beautiful  species  of  Alstroem^rMi,  from  Mr.  Bevan ;  Delphinium  sin^nse,  blue  and 
white  frfgeron  glab^Uus,  /bferis  montkna,  Pentst^mon  pub^scens,  striped  iST&rium  Ole&nder^nd. 
three  new  pelargoniums,  Arom  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  Cactus  speciosissima,  flrom  T.  Clay,  Esq., 
and  other  showy  plants,  and  a  Bouquet  of  Yellow  Roses,  from  the  garden  of  the  Rev.  R  w. 
Mathew,  at  Pentlow  Hall    {Bury  and  Norwich  Post,  July  6.) 

•'  July  96.  Amongst  the  flowers  the  most  curious  aud  beautiful  were,  the 
Caiddium  bfcolor.  Cyclamen  Aederaefblium  and  Jasmlnum  hirs5tura,  from  Lord  Calthorpe's ;  a 
Saipigl6ssis  pfcta,  and  a  splendid  Coreopsis  tinct6ria,  with  nearly  three  hundred  blossoms  expanded, 
shown  by  Mr.  Payne ;  Martf  ni^i  proboscldea,  in  flower  and  miit,  and  specimens  of  Calceolkria 
arachnoidea,  Pentstfemon  pulch^llus,  Ferb^na  cham8edrifblia,Eschsch61tzia  calif6mica,Cal&mpeli8 
aciber,  and  other  choice  flowers,  from  the  Botanic  Garden  ;  fine  georginas,  carnations,  and  ane- 
mones, by  Mr.  Lord,  of  Northgate  Street :  an  excellent  collection  of  georginas,  by  Mr.  Buchanan : 
and  several  good  carnations,  by  Mr.  Clarke  The  Aruits  were  chiefly  confined  to  gooseberries  and 
currants,  some  of  which  were  very  large  and  welUflavoured.  The  Judges  were,  fbr  flowers,  Mr. 
Armstrong  and  Mr.  Sturley  Nunn  ;  for  fruits  and  vegetables,  T.  Clay,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Wright  of 
Anopton.    Their  award  was  as  follows :  — 

Melon  (Persian),  Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Bunbury.<—Cherries  (Bigarreau),  Mr.  Kent,. 
Bury.—  Gooseberries,  Seedling,  Mr.  Kent  —  Carnations,  Seedling,  Mr.  Musk*  Seedling  Picotee, 
Mr.  &  Nunn..—  Growing  Plant  (Corefipsis  tinctbria),  Mr.  J.  H.  Payne.  {SufTolk  Chionide,  August 
7.  loSl.) 

Ipswich  HorticulturcU  Society, —  July  26.  Among  the  fruits  and  vegeiables 
nost  deserving  notice  were,  grapes  and  onions  shown  by  Mr.  Burgess,  gardener  to  W.  Bateman, 
Esq.  ;  apricots,  by  Mr.  Cuthill,  gardener  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons :  and  a  cu- 
cumber, 27|  in.  long,  by-  Mr.  Girfmg.  Among  the  plants  were  F6chsta  c6nica,  and  Combr^tum 
purpilreum,  by  Mr.  Mills,  gardener  to  W.  Rodwell,  £^q. ;  Ffichsta  c6nica,  and  .^ferium  odbrum, 
by  Mr.  Smithy  gardener  to  D.  Alexander,  Esq.,  who  also  produced  a  grape  vine  in  a  pot,  10  ft. 
high,  containmg  fort^.four  buds;  the  plant  ai^ared  to  be  in  a  growing  state,  and  was  struck 
ttan  a  single  spur  this  season.  There  were  also  Ftichsia  virgkta,  Potentilla  RusselUdtsifm,  Lo. 
pbon)€rmum  erubescens,  and  Gladiolus,  by  Mr.  Jefflries,  with  many  more.  Prizes  were  awarded 
aa  fcNlows :  — > 

-  Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house  (in  bloom,  in  a  pot) :  1.  ^rium  odbrum,  Mr.  Smith.  —  Hardy 
(In  bloom,  in  a  pot),  Terb^na  chamaedrifblia,  Mr.  Lovely. 

Fruit.  Grapes :  1.  Black  Princ&  Mr.  Burgess,  gardener  toW.  Bateman,  Esq.,  Bromley  Lodge. 
—  Melon  :  1.  New  Scarlet  Flesh,  Mr.  Burgess ;  2.  Green  Flesh,  Mr.  Lovely.  —  Apricots:  I.  Moor- 
park,  Mr.  CuMiill,  gardener  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  —  Cherries,  Morello,  Mr, 
Cuthill  —Apples  :  Table,  Striped  Juneating,  Mr.  Burgess ;  Kitchen,  Hawthomden,  Mr.  Bird.  — 
Gooseberries.  Heaviest :  Red,  Roaring  Lion.  Mr.  Bird;  Yellow,  Gunner,  Mr.Woollard;  Green; 
Angler,  Mr.Woollard :  White,  Eagle,  Mr.  Hunt  Pound  containing  fewest,  Mr.  Hunt  Plate  for 
flavour.  Champagne,  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  M.  Edgar.  — Currants.  Pound  containing 
fewest  bunches :  White  Dutch.  Mr.Woollard :  Red  Dutch,  Mr.Woollard.  —  Raspberries :  1.  Bar. 
net,  Mr.  Milboum :  2.  Red  Antwerp,  Mr.  Bird. 

CiOinary  VegetcMes.  Carrots,  Altringham,  Mr.  Bird.  Lettuces,  Paris  Cos,  Mr.  Milboum. 
Turnips,  Early  Stone,  Mr.  Milboum. 

Jue^es.  For  Fruits,  Dr.  Beck  and  Mr.  Turner;  for  Flowers,  T.  Allen,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Hunt ; 
with  Mr.  Barney  as  umpire. 

An  extra4}rize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Milboum,  for  a  fine  dish  of  Black  Morocco  plums.  ISufi 
folk  Chronicle,  July  30.) 

Ipswich  Flower  Show. —  July  SI.  1830.  At  the  Annual  Show  of  Carnations 
and  Picotces,  held  in  this  town,  the  judges  appointed  were  Mr.  Shreeve,  Mr.  Read,  and  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, who  decided  as  follows  :  — 

Carnations :  1.  Gregory's  AlAredL  Strong's  Victorious,  Lee's  Rifleman,  Fletcher's  Duchess  of 
Devonshire,  Strong's  Esther,  and  Tomlinson's  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Mr.  Lee ;  2.  Taylor»s  Earl  of 
Denbigh,  Pearson's  Blucher,  Gregory's  Alfred,  Oddy's  Henry  Hunt,  Fletcher's  Duchess,  and 
Ferre'8  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.W.  L  Marston  :  3.  Ives's  Prince  Leopold,  INke's  Eminent,  Wild's 
Perfection.  Costar's  Ix)rd  Macclesford,  H.  S.  r.  Seedling,  and  Staniforth's  Yorkshire  Lass,  Mr.S. 
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Baldiston.  — Ficotees:  Hufton's  Stukelv,  andWooUard*8  Miss  Bacon,  Mr.WooUfurd.  Seedling 
Bizarre  (afterwards  named  WooHard'sWlllia'm  the  Fourth),  Mr.  Woollard.  Seedling  Flake  (after, 
wards  named  Baldiston's  Queen  Adelaide),.Mr.  Baldiston.  Seedling  Picotee  (afterwards  named 
Jessup's  Princess  Victoria),  Mr.  Jessup. 

Woodbridge  Flower  Show, — At  the  Annual  Show  of  Carnations  and  Ficotee% 
at  Woodbridge,  on  the  29th  of  July,  the  prizes  were  adjudged  by  Messrs.  Sbeming,  Cooper,  and 
Gross :  ■— 

Pan  of  six  Flowers :  1.  Foxhunter,  Rainbow,  Prince  Leopold,  Madame  Mara,  Turner's  Princess 
of  Wales,  and  Fletcher's  Duchess,  Mr.  Lee;  2.  Davey's  Duchess,  Churchill's  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Martin's  King,  Strong's  Esther,  and  Fletcher's  Duchess,  Mr.  Churchill :  3.  Turner's  Princess 
of  Wales,  Thomicroft's  Blucher,  Fletcher's  Duchess,  Woollard's  Lord  High  Admiral,  Davey'a 
Duchess,  and  Hartesley's  Freedom,  Mr.  Woollard.  —  Picotee :  Woollard's  Miss  Bacon,  and  Oil. 
lingwater's  Mrs.  Green,  Mr.  Marston. 

Woollard's  Picotee,  Miss  Bacon,  was  allowed  to  be  a  most  beautiful  flower  of  the  first  class ;  i^ 
was  raised,  some  three  or  four  years  since,  by  Mr.  Woollard  of  the  Royal  William,  Ipswich,  who 
has  now  a  good  stock  of  it  The  carnations  raised  by  C.  Churchill,  Esq.,  were  very  much  ad:mlred. 
{Suffolk  Chronicle,  Aug.  7. 1830.) 

WORCESTERSHIRR 

Vale  (^Evesham  Horticultural  Society, —  June  16.  The  pines  on  the  table 
could  not  be  less  than  from  30  to  40  lbs.  weight,  and  were  sent  f^om  the  mneries  of  the  Marquess 
of  Hertford,  H.  Tracey,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  Butcher  of  Stratford  on  Avon.  The  pine  that  attracted 
the  principal  notice  of  the  growers  was  fh>m  H.  Tracey,  Esq.'s,  and  ripened  to  exquisite  flavour 
without  fire  or  tan-heat,  on  an  entirely  new  method  adopted  by  Mr.  Balls  (Mr.  Tracey's  gardener), 
who  has  kindly  promised  to  flimish  the  Society  with  a  descriptive  account  of  his  plan  of  growing 
the  same,  which  the  Society  will  feel  a  pleasure  in  making  public,  when  received.  Prizes  were 
awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green.house :  1.  Kalos&nthes  versicolor,  N.  Hartland,  Esq. ;  S.  .Erica  ventri- 
cftsa  supdrba,  K  Rudge,  Esq. ;  3.  Melaleilca  f61gens,  Mr.  Smith.  ^  Hardy  Annuals  :  1.  Papkver 
somniferum  var.  fimbriatum,  Mr.  Drury ;  $2.  Papkver  somnfferum  var.  riibrum  pallidum.  Rev; 
Mr.  Shute. 

Flowers.    Ranunculuses.    Dark  :  1.  Condorcet,  Mr.  Smith ;  2.  IHzarro,  Mr.  Mayfield.  Purple  : 

1.  Beaute  frappante,  Mrs.  Eyston ;  2.  Variat,  Mr.  Banister.  Crimson :  1.  Prince  Henry,  Mr. 
Smith  ;  2.  Alpnonso,  Edward  KudeejEsq.    Shaded :  1.  Duchess  of  Wurtemberg,  Mr.  Mayfield  ;. 

2.  Firince  Galitzin,  Mrs.  Eyston:  3.  Thompson's  Queen,  Mr.Whitford  ;  4.  Jaune agr^able.  Rev. 
Mr.  Stillingfleet  Red  Ground,  YeUow-striped  :  1.  Melange  des  Beauts,  E.  Rudge,  Esq.  ;  2.  Fer. 
dinando,  Mr.  Fulton.  White  Ground,  Striped  :  1.  Phanta,  Mr.  Mayfield  :  2.  La  Belle  Philippe, 
Mr.  Smith.  Orange :  1.  Braban^on,  Mr.  Mayfield j  2.  Orange  Cockade,  Mr.  Hodges.  Sulfur ; 
U  Model  of  Perfection,  Mr.  Eyston ;  2.  Pretiosa,  Mr.Whitford.  White :  1.  Blanche,  Mr.  May. 
field;  2.  Hermes,  Mr.  Fulton. —  Pinks.  Purple-laced:  1.  Dry's  Lord  Exmouth,  Mr.  Hunt:  S. 
Beauty  of  Bath,  Mr.  Hodges.  Red.laced  :  1.  Harcourt's  Seedling,  and  2.  Bexley  Hero,  -Mr. 
Hodges ;  3.  number's  Regulator,  Mrs.  Hunt  Stars :  I.Westley's  Heroine,  Mr.  Hodges  ;  2.  May. 
field's  Seedling,  Mr.  Barnes;  3.  Mayfield's  Miss  Powell,  Mr.  Fulton.— .Roses:  1.  Duke  of  WeU 
lington,  Mr.  Balls ;  2.  Moss  Damask,  Mrs.  Hunt ;  3.  iZbsa  bicolor,  Scotch,  Mr.  Izod :  4.  iZtea 
sulphbrea,  Mr.  Goodall;  5.  Maiden's  Blush,  Mrs.  Hunt;  6.  White  Moss,  Rev.  Mr.  Shute;  7. 
Rose  Unique,  Mr.  GoodaU. 

Fruit.  Strawberries :  1.  Keen*s  Seedling,  Mr.  Lavender  Best-flavoured :  1.  Keen's  Seedling, 
Mr.  Hunt;  2.  Black  Taunton,  Mr.  Charles;  3.  Comberton,  Mr.  Smith.  —  Melons,  Succada,  Ed- 
ward  Rudge,  Esq.  —  Cherries.  Black :  1.  May  Duke,  Mrs.  Lavender.  White,  Elton  Hearts,  Gen. 
Marriott. 

Extra-Prizes.  Pine  (a  Queen  Pine,  raised  without  tan  or  flue  beat),  Mr.  Balls.  Grapes, 
Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Fulton.  Double  Russian  Stock :  Scarlet,  Thos.  Blayney,  Esq. ;  Whiter 
Mrs,  Eyston.   Paebnta  H^mej,  Mr.  Smith.  {Worcester Herald,  June  25.) 

YORKSHIRR 

Hull  Floral  and  HorticuUural  Society. — May  2S.  The  flowers,  &c.,  were 
adjudged  by  Messrs.  Carr  and  Lumb,  and  Mr.  A.  Paricer  of  York,  who  placed  them  as  foUows  :— 

Plants.    Green.house,  K&imia  latif  Mia,  Mr.Wm.  Bolt(m. 

Flowers.  Premium,  Comte  de  Vergennes.  J.  C.  Cankrien,  Esq.  — Bvbloemens.  Flamed  :  1.  Sir 
Joseph  Banks,  Mr.  Percy ;  2.  Washington,  Mr.  Burman ;  3.  Alexander  Magnus,  and  4.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Deighton ;  5.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Cankrien.    Feathered :  1.  Bienfait,  Mr.  Burman ; 

2.  Bienfait,  and  3.  Princess  Augusta,  Mr.  Allinson ;  4.  Princess  Anne,  Mr.  Percy ;  5.  Bienfait^ 
Mr.  Deighton.  — Bizarres.  Flamed  :  1.  Pizarro,  Mr.  Burman ;  2.  Sidney  Smith,  Mr.  Wharton  ; 

3.  Sanzio,  Mr.  Percy ;  4.  La  Cantique,  and  5.  Abercrombie,  Mr.  Cankrien.    Feathered :  1.  Sur. 

rsse-Catafalque,  Inr.  Percy ;  2.  Grand  Cairo,  Mr.  Cankrien ;  3.  Brifibt's  Yellow,  Mr.  Norman  ; 
Black  Prince,  Mr.  Burman  ;  5.  Due  de  Savoie,  Mr.  Percy.  —  Roses.  Flamed :  1.  Sans  E^al,  Mr. 
Cankrien:  2.  Princess  Royal,  Mr.  Norman  :  3.  GrisePrimo,and4.  Henrfne, Mr.  Burman;  5.  Rose 
Superbe,  Mr.  Bell.  Feathered  :  L  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Mr.  Cankrien ;  2L  Heroine,  and  3.  Do 
Little,  Mr.  Burman ;  4  Do  Little,  and  5.  Michael  de  Lisle,  Mr.  Deighton.  Seedling,  Mr.  Bell.;— 
Pelargoniums.  White  Ground,  Macr&nthon,  Mr.Wm.  Bolton.  Coloured  Ground,  Mooi''s  Victory, 
Mr.Wm.  Bolton. 

Culinary  Vegetables.    Lettuce.  Cos :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Wharton.  —  Potatoes.    Best  plate  of  Kidney, 
Mr.  T.  v.  Smithson.  —Best  plate  of  Vegetables :   Cucumber,  Wadsworth's  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  Dl  . 
Brown.    {Hull  Advertiser,  May  27.) 

June  20.    The  judges  placed  the  flowers,  &c.,  according  to  the  following  list  :— 

Plants.    Best  Green-house,  Mr.  Joseph  Calvert 

Flowers.  Ranunculuses.  J.  C.  Parker,  Esq.'s  premium  (for  the  best  flower).  Princess  Amelia, 
Mr.  S.  Beecroft ;  Rose  Toussaint  (Mr.  T.  Lockhart's),  Mr.  J.  Heward ;  Goliath  (the  Society's), 
Mr.  S.  Beecroft.  Dark :  1.  Naxara,  and  2.  Voctonnox,  Mr.  Beecroft;  3.  Voctonnox.  Mr.  AUin. 
son ;  4.  Shannon,  Mr.  Percy ;  5.  Naxara,  Mr.  Bell ;  6.  Voctonnox,  Mr.  Beecroft  Light  Purple, 
Grey,  and  Ash:  I.Violet  Fonc6,  Mr.  Bell:  3.  Variat,  Mr.  Beecroft;  3.  Violet  Foncg,  Mr. 
Deighton  ;  4.  Hortensius,  Mr.  Allinson ;  5.  Jeanne  de  Pompadour,  Mr.  Percy ;  &  Mr.  Allinson. 
Scarlet,  Crimson,  and  Pink  :  1.  Earl  Moreland,  Mr.  Percy ;  2.  Scarlatina,  Mr.  Allinson  \  Z.  Lu» 


6S4  Prarirtcial  Hortictdtm^al  Societies :  — 

qrctia,  Mr.  Beecroft  :  4.  Earl  Mordand,  Mr.  Percys  5.  JLucretiiL  Mr.  'Bell ;  6.  Scarlatina,  Mr. 
ADinson.  Orange,  Yellow,  and  BuflT:  1.  and  2.  Goliath,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  S.  Adrian,  MnBell : 
4h  Adrian,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  5.  Voltaire,  Mr.  Percy ;  6.  Fiesco.  Mr.  Beecroft  ^>otted  and  edged,  on 
White  Ground:  I.  Rose Toug«aint,  Mr.  Hewardj  2.  La  Tem^raire, 3.  Benjamin,  4.  and 5.  Cras. 
•Uf,  Mr.  Beecroft  Spotted  and  edged,  on  Yellow  Crround :  1.  and  S.  Princess  Amelia,  3.  Duchess 
of  Buccleugh,  Mr.  Beecr jft ;  4.  Kleine  Agamemnon,  and  5.  Flos  Solis,  Mr.  Percy ;  6.  Fretiosa, 
Mr.  Beecroft  Stripes  on  Yellow  Ground :  1.  M61xmge  des  Beautes,  Mr.  Heward ;  2.  Melange  dea 
Beaut^s,  Mr.  Deighton ;  a  Favorite  Mignonne,  Mr.  Wharton ;  4.  Favorite  Mignonne,  Mr.  He- 
wtrd ;  5.  Melange  des  Beautes,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  6.  Melange  des  Beautes.  Mr.  Deighton.  Stripes  on 
White  Ground:  1.  and  2.  T^m^raire,  Mr.  Bell ;  3.  Cour  de  France,  Mr.  AUinson  :  4.  and  5.  Al- 
phonsus^ande.  Planta,  Mr.  Beecroft  White  and  shaded  White :  L  Argus,  Mr.  Allinson ;  2.  Skid- 
daw,  Mr.  Deighton^  3.  Laodicoa,  4.  Queen  Caroline,  and  5.  Argus,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  6.  Princess 
Alexandrina  Victoria,  Mr.  Percy.  —  Stocks.  Brompcon :  1.  and  2.  Mr.  Brown,  nurseryman.  Bar. 
ton  :  a  Mr.  Allinson.    (Hutf  Qa%etU^  June  25.) 

July  4.     The  prizes  were  awarded  aa  under :  — 

Fknuen.  Pinks.  Purple-laced  :  1.  (premium)  Bow's  Clandlnt,  Mr.  Priest ;  2.  Lustre,  Mr.  Bdl ; 
3,  Lock's  Glory  of  Newport,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  4.  Hewson's  Miss  Beresford,  Mr.  D.  Brown ;  5.  and  & 
Bow's  Lustre,  Mr.  Burman.  Red-laced:  1.  Goulton's  Greorge  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Burman :  £  Goul- 
ton's  George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Bell ;  S.  Duchess  Wellington,  Mr.  Wadsworth ;  4  and  5.  Goulton's 
George  the  Fourth,  Mr.  Priest :  6.  Suwarrow,  Mr.  Beecroft  Black  and  White  :  1.  Smith's  Ma. 
riner,  and  2.  Davey's  Eclipse,  Mr.WooUcy  :  3.  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Beecroft;  4.  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  Mr.  Woolley ;  5.  Venus,  Mr.  Beecroft ;  6.  Windsor  Castle,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  — 
Rotes.  Moss:  1.  TickhUl,  Mr.  Woolley;  2.  Tickhill,  Mr.  Allison;  3.  Tickhill,  Mr.  Woolley ; 
4h  Tickhill,  Mr.  Allison;  5.  Moss  Provence,  Mr.  Brown,  Barton;  G^Moss  Provence^  Mr.  Wads. 

worth.    Plain:  1.  Grand"   •      --   - 

i.  Blush,  Mr. Wadsworth 

Fruit.    Strawberries : 
Superb,  and  4.  Manchester  Hero,  Mr.  Smithson.    {Hull  GazetU,  July  90 

Jtdy  28.  The  umpires  were  Mr.  C.  Lambert,  Mr.  J.  G.  Lumb,  and  Mi'.Benj. 
Ely  of  Roth  well  Haigh.    Prizes  were  distributed  as  fbllows :  •— 

Plant    Green-house,  Mr.  Charles  Foster. 

Flowers.    Ely's  Mayor  of  Ripon  (J.  C.  Parker,  Esq.'s  premium),  Mr.  H.  Green ;  Bellerophon 

ficietv*s  premium),  Mr.  W.  B.  Percy.  Pink  Bizarre :  1.  and  2.  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  Wm.  Burman  ; 
Paul  Pry,  Mr.  D.  Brown;  4.  Reward's  Kingston,  Mr.  Wm.  Burman:  5.  Paul  Pry,  Mr.  M. 
Bell;  6.  Paul  Pnr,  Mr.W.  Burman.  Scarlet  Bizarre  :  1.  Ely's  Mayor  of  RImhi,  Mr.  H.  Green  ; 
8.  William  the  Fourth,  Mr.  J.  Heward ;  3.  WilUam  the  Fourth,  Mr.  D.  Brown ;  4,  5,  and  6. 
Wilde's  Surpasse-Perftetion,  Mr.  Wm. Burman.  Purple  Flake :  1.  Bellerophon,  and  2.  Major  Cart- 
Wright,  Mr.W.  B.  Percy  ;  a  Bates's  Wellington, 4^  and  5.  Turner's  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.  Wm. 


Wadsworth,  gardener  to  J.  £kgington,  Esq.     Scarlet  Flake :   1.  Andrew  Marvel  (seedling),  and 

2.  Madame  Mara,  Mr. M.  Bell;  a  Madame  Mara,  Mr.  S.  Beecroft;  4.  Mount  Etna,  Mr.W.  B. 
Ffercy ;  5.  Mount  Etna,  Mr.  Burman  ;  6.  Salamander,  Mr.  M.  Bell  —  PicoteesL  Purple-edged : 
1.  and  2.  Ely's  High  Admiral,  Mr.Wm.  Burman  ;  a  Ely's  Elizabeth,  Mr.  Wm.  Woolley ;  4, 5,  and 
6  Marv  Queen  of  Scots,  Mr.  M.  BelL  Red-edged :  1.  Cato,  Mr.  Beecroft  ;  2.  and  a  Queen  Ade. 
lidde,  i.  Pearson's  Chilwell  Beauty,  and 5.  and  6.  Queen  Adelaide,  Mr.  Heward.  Yellow  Ground : 
1.  Croldflnch,  Mr.  D.  Brown ;  2.  and  a  Goldfinch,  Mr.  Burman ;  4.  Emily's  Pride,  Mr.  Norman ; 
5.  Stadtholder,  Mr.  H.  Green ;  &  Stadtholder,  Mr.  Brown,  Barton.  Seedling,  Mr.  John  Heward. 
—  Carnations.   Best  Seedling,  Mr.  James  Wadsworth. 

FmU.  Grapes  Black :  I.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  H.  Blundell ;  2.  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  T. 
Holmes ;  a  Black  Hamburgh,  Mr.  T.  P.  Smithson,  Stc  White :  1.  Syrian,  Mr.  J.  Wadsworth  ; 
S.  Tokav,  Mr.  Henry  Blundell ;  3.  Syrian,  Mr.  Thomas  Holmes;  4.  Frontignac,  Mr.  T.  P.  Smith, 
son.  —  Melons :  1.  Netted  Cantaloup,  Mr.  J.  England :  2.  Hague's  Pizarro,  Mr.  Henry  Blundell ; 
a  Netted  Cantaloup,  Mr.  J.  England  ;  4.  Netted  Rock,  Mr.  W.  Norman.  •—  Gooseberries.  Red, 
Roaring  Lion,  Mr. Wadsworth.  Green,  Ocean,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  Yellow,  Rockwood,  Mr.  Wads- 
worth.   White,  Eagle,  Mr.  Wadsworth.  —  iHuU  Mercury ,  Aug.  2.) 

Sheffield  Horticultural  Society.  -^May  4.  There  were  several  pots  of  Keen's 
■eedKng  strawberries,  one  of  which  contained  sixty.three  ripe  strawberries,  some  of  them  measur. 
ing  near  6  in.  in  circumference.  These  were  sent  by  Mr.  Paxton,  flrom  the  gardens  of  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  Mr.  Lambie,  gardener  to  Sir  George  Sitwell,  sent  some  cut  flowers, 
yery  excellent  of  their  kind,  with  other  articles  of  intelrest    Prizes  werfe  awarded  for  the  follow. 

^^lant».  Stove :  1.*  hliiia  TankervflUce.  Mr.  Paxton  ;  2.  Sinningia  velutlha,  and  a  Sinningfti 
vUIbsa,  Mr.  Lambie.  Green.house :  1.  E'pacris  grandiobra,  and  2.  Asklea  indlca  filba,  Mr.  Pax. 
tan ;  '3.  C4ctU8  specibsa,  Mr.  Hallet ;  4.  Cyrt&nthus  ahgustif  &liu^  and  5.  Amarf  Ui«  formosissima, 
Mr.  Weldon ;  6.  Yellow  China  Rose.  7.  Corr8e\i  specibsa,  ana  &  ^ca  nigrlta,  Bfr.  Paxton. 
Herbaceous,  Trillium  grandifl6rum,  Mr.  Crowder. 

.  Fiowers.  Auriculas.  Pan  of  four  (comprising  one  of  each  class,  with  not  less  than  four  pipt  on 
a  item) :  I.  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor,  Ploughboy,  Taylor's  Glory,  Self-coloured,  not  named,  Mr. 
Joseph  Waterhouse ;  2.  Moore's  JuUlee,  Mommg  Star,  Incomparable,  True  Blue,  Mr.  John  Re. 
▼iU.  Green.edged :  1.  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  and  2.  Rider's  Waterloo,  Mr.  William  Archer ; 
a  Hudson's  Leopold,  Mr.  John  Reviu ;  4.  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor,  Mr.  Jos.  Waterhouse ;  5.  Tra. 
falgar,  Mr.  John  Revill;  &  Taylor's  Ploughboy,  Mr.  James  wild.  Grey-edged:  I.  Taylor's 
Plougfafooy,  Mr.  James  Wild ;  2.  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  Mr.  J.  Driver ;  S.  Seedling,  and  4.  Tmmip. 
aon'i  Revenge,  Mr.  William  Archer ;  5.  Lord  John  Russell,  and  &.  Rider's  Waterloo,  Mr.  Mat. 
thew  Addy.  White-edged  :  1.  Hallamshire,  Mr.  John  Revill ;  2.  Taylor's  Glory,  Mr.W.  Archer; 

3.  Hughes's  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  James  Wikl ;  4.  Leigh's  Bright  Venus,  Mr.  J.  Revill ;  5.  Pott's 
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Mr.  John  Revill ;  2.  Prince  Regent,  Mr.Wm.  Archer ;  a  George  the  Third,  aind  4.  William  the 
Fourth,  Mr.  Joseph  Waterhouse;  5.  Billington's  Beauty,  Mr.Wm.  Archer :  6.  Turner's  Emperor, 
Xr.  JofaB  RevUL   Red  Ground :  I,  Coxe's  Prince  Regent,  Mr.  J.  Driver ;  2.  Crownahaw'c  Invin. 
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cible,  3.  Pearson's  Defiance,  and  4.  Stend*s  Telegrap>)|  Mr.lVm.  An^ier;  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Joseph 
Waterhouse;  6.  Seedling,  Mr.  Win.  Archer. 

Fruit.  Pine-apple,  New  Providence,  Mr.  Paxton.  ^  Strawberries  (plate  of) :  1.  Keen's  Seed^ 
ling,  and  2.  Grove-end  Scarlet,  Mr.  Paxton.    Six  pots.  Keen's  Seedling,  .Mr.  Paxton. 

Culinary  Vegetables.    Rhubarb,  Judds,  Mr.  Paxton.  —  Broccoli,  White's  Imperial,  Mr.  Fisher. 

Extra-Prixes.  JEupatbrism  ceanothxfblium.  Rev.  W.  Bagshawe.  Agap&othus  umbclUtut, 
Rev.  -^—  Blackstone 

August  3.  This  was  the  Third  Exhibition,  and  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded :  — 

Plantt.  Breen-house :  Kalos&nthes  cocc(nea,  Mr.  Walker ;  ErXcu.  albica,  Mr.  Paxton. 

Flowers.  Carnations.  Scarlet  Bixarres :  1.  and  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer  ;  S.  Wells's  Perfection^ 
4.  King  Solomon,  and  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Waterhouse ;  6.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  Mr.  Archer.  Pink; 
Bizarres :  1.  Gregory's  King  Alfred,  and  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer ;  3.  Gr^ory's  King,  Afr.  Wa^ 
terhouse:  4.  Wakefield's  Paul  Pry,  and  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer;  &  Old  England,  Mr.  RevilL 
Scarlet  Flakes :  1.  Fletcher's  Lord  Anson,  Mr.  Archer ;  2.  Bowton,  Mr.  Waterhouse ;  S,  and  4, 
Seedling,  and  5.  Blucher,  Mr.  Archer;  Q.  James's  Jupiter,  Mr.  Waterhouse.  Purple  Flakes: 
1.  Princess  Charlotte,  2.  Lord  Mansfield,  and  3.  Wood's  Commander,  Mr.  Archer;  4.  Seedling, 
Mr.  Waterhouse ;  5.  and  6.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer.  Rose  Flakes :  1.  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mr. 
Archer :  2.  and  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Waterhouse ;  4.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer.  —  Picotees.  Purplcstriped : 
1.  Seedhng,  Mr. Waterhouse;  2.  and  3.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer.  Red.striped  :  1.  Kenny's  Incom. 
parable,  Mr.  Waterhouse;  2.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer;  3.  Will  Stukely,  and  4.  Mayor  of  Northamp^ 
ton,  Mr. Waterhouse;  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer;  6.  Turner's  Jupiter,  Mr.  Waterhouse.  Purple, 
feathered :  1.  Duke  of  Norfolk,  Mr.  Muscroft ;  2.  and  S.  Cleopatra,  Mr.  Revill ;  4.  Seedling,  Mn 
Waterhouse;  5.  Seedling,  Mr.  Archer. 

Fruits.  Grapes.  White:  Providence,  Mr.  Butcher.  Black  :  1.  and  2.  Hamburgh,  Mr.  Harri.; 
son  ;  a  Constantia,  Mr.  Wilson.  White :  1.  and  2.  White  Muscat,  and  3.  Frontignac,  Mr.  Wil. 
son.  —  Melons :  1.  Mr.  Wilson  :  2.  Royal  Cantaloup,  Mr.  Lambie.  —  Peaches,  forced  :  1.  Teton  de 
Venus,  Mr, Wilson ;  2.  Royal  George,  Mr.  Butcher.  — Nectarines  (forced).  White,  Mr.  Butcher. 
•^  Plate  of  Gooseberries.  Red,  Roaring  Lion,  Mr.  Muscroft  Yellow,  Gunners,  Mr.  MuscrCKR. 
Green,  Anglers,  Mr.  Muscroft  White,  Eagles,  Mr.  Muscroft— Cherries,  MorcUo,  Mr.  Lambla. 
—  Strawberries,  Alpine,  Mr.  Paxton.  — Orange  Tree,  Myrtle-leaved,  Mr.  Lambie. 

OUinary  Vegetables.  Dish  of  Beans,  Long  Pod,  Mr.  Wilson.  French  Beans,  China  Dwarf, 
Mr.  Thompson.  Celery.  White,  Mr.  Abraham.  Lettuce,  Malta,  Mr.  Taylor.  Turnips,  Scaria. 
brick,  Mr.  Walker.  Onions,  Tripoli,  Mr.  Lambie.  Cucumbers,  Prize-Fighter,  Mr.  Milner. 
^Sheffield  Iris,  Aug.  9.) 

IFest  Riding  Horlicvitural  Society. '^  The  First  Meeting  of  this  excellent  Society 
was  held  in  the  Music  Hall,  Wakefield,  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  saloon  was  tastefUly 
decorated.  The  hardy  bouquets,  fUmished  by  Dr.  Crowther,  Mr.  Hadfield,  Mr.  John  BillingtoOa 
Mr.  James  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Wice,  gave  to  the  scene  a  pleasing  efibct.  The  one  furnished  by  Dr. 
Crowther,  and  which  decorated  the  chair,  contained  no  less  than  212  distinct  plants.  The  show 
of  vegetables,  fruits,  and  flowers  was  splendid  and  gratifying.  The  Rev.  J.  G.  Morris  oflSciated 
in  an  able  manner  as  chairman,  and  opened  the  business  of  the  Meeting  iii  a  neat  speech ;  he 
likewise  distributed  the  prizes  which  had  been  awarded  by  the  judges.    The  arrangements  did 

5'  reat  credit  to  the  secretary  (the  Rev.  Dr.  Slssoh),  and  to  the  curators  (Mr.  J.  Hadfield  and  Bfr. 
.  Billington).  During  the  afternoon,  the  Rev.  S.  Sharp  exhibited  some  apples  which  had  been 
kept  two  years.  In  answer  to  a  question  f^om  the  chairman,  Mr.  Sharp  stated  that,  in  order  to 
preserve  the  apples,  he  had  kept  them  as  much  as  possible  from  light  and  idr.  {Shejfield  Bii^ 
August  9.)  ^^^^ 

SCOTLAND. 

The  Caledonian  HorticuHural  Sodeltf.  —  The  Annual  Meeting  was  held  oil 
Sept.  1.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  :  — 

1.  For  the  best  t^ree  sorts  of  Peaches  from  the  open  wall,  to  Mr.  James  Macdonald,  gardener 
to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  :  the  kinds  being  new  Red  Magdalene,  Royal  George,  and 
Noblesse :  and  six  competitors  having  appeared.  — 2.  For  the  best  two  sorts  of  Peaches  from  fined 
walls,  to  Mr.  George  Sniells,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine  House :  kinds, 
the  Gallande  and  Noblesse :  seven  competitors.  — 3.  For  the  best  two  sorts  of  Nectarines,  either 
from  open  wall,  hot  wall,  or  peach -house,  to  Mr.  John  Robertson,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hoai. 
Lord  Gray,  Kinfauns  Castle :  kinds,  the  Eiruge  and  Scarlet ;  no  fewer  than  nine  competitors.  — 
4.  For  the  best  two  sorts  of  Plums,  not  generally  cultivated,  to  Mr.  James  Anderson.  gardenertO 
John  Bonar,  Esq.,  of  Ratho  House :  the  kinds  being  the  Caledonian  Plum  and  Red  Diaprte ;  aM. 
two  competitors  having  appeared.  — 5.  For  the  best  three  sorts  of  summer  Pears,  to  Mr.  Jamei 
Stuart,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Hope,  Bart,  of  Hnkie :  kinds.  Jargonelle,  late  Citron  des  Cannes, 
and  white  Beurr^e ;  two  competitors — 6L  For  the  largest  bunch  of  Grapes  of  any  variety,  wHh 
the  name,  to  Mr.  G.  Shiells,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Blantyre,  Erskine  House :  kind, 
the  Nice  Grape,  weighing  Gibs.  The  Committee  naring experienced  considerable  difficulty  on  this 
article,  recommended  that  a  second  prize  be  awarded  for  4  veiy  large  and  fine  bunch  of  the  white 
Lombardy  Grape,  to  Mr.  Daniel  Cunningham,  gardener  to  Sir  Archibald  Campbell,  Bart,  On* 
scubc.  —  i .  For  the  largest  and  highest.flmroured  bunch  of  any  new  kind  of  gi)ipe  lately  intro- 
duced, to  Mr.  James  Scott  Thomson,  gardener  to  LordViseount  Strathallan,  Strathallan  Castle.  -^ 

8.  For  the  largest  and  highest-favoured  bunch  of  any  of  the  Frontignac  Grapes,  to  Mr.  Archibdd 
Reid,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Robert  Lindsay,  Balcarres;  eight  competitors  having  aiqseared. -^ 

9.  For  the  largest  and  highest-flavoured  bunch  of  the  White  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  to  Mr.  John 
Kinment,  gju-dener  to  Miss  Spence  Yeamen  of  Murie.  — 10.  For  the  best  Otabeite  Pine-apidei^te 
Mr.  Alexander  Lauder,  gardener  to  Colonel  Harvie,  Castle  Semple.  —  IL  For  the  best  three  dIC 
ferent  kinds  of  Melons,  eight  competitors,  forming  the  finest  display  of  melons  ever  witnessed  by 
the  Committee.  After  a  very  careful  comparison  and  trial,  the  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Wm. 
Oliver,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Rosslyn,  DysArt  House :  kinds^  the  Mehdili^ 
Ispahan,  and  Ionian. 

The  Committee  further  reported,  that  the  price  oflfered  for  the  greatest  variety  of  diifbrmt 
l&inds  of  fruits^  of  fine  quality,  was  found  to  be  due  to  Mr.  Jama  Smith,  gardener  to  the  Rv^t 
Hon.  the  Earl  of  Hopetoun,  who  sent  nineteen  different  kinds,  all  of  them  the  finer  fniits.  line 
Committee,  in  conclusion,  stated  that  a  very  rich  show  of  double  anemone-flowered  georginas 
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took  place,  showing  that  the  cultiuw  of  thu  highly  ornamental  plant  has  attained  great  perfection 
In  Scotland ;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  medal  was  due  to  William  Patison,  Esq.,  of  Wil. 
liamfield,  near  Newhaven.  Handsome  presents  of  fruits  for  the  dessert  were  received  from  Mr. 
Wauchope  of  Edmonstone,  Mr.  Anderson  of  Mordun.  and  Mr.  Gibson  Craiglof  Riocarton ;  and 
a  rich  supply  of  grapes  was  furnished  by  Mr.  Barnet,  from  the  Society's  garden.  At  the  dinner, 
the  chairman  (Professor  Hope)  in  drinking  the  healths  of  Professor  Graham,  and  Mr.  M'Nab, 
fluperintendent  of  the  royal  botanic  garden,  stated  that  a  more  beautiful  gardm,  for  its  size,  waa 
not  to  be  seen  in  the  empire,  either  for  the  manner  it  was  laid  out  in,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  its 
evergreens,  or  for  the  splendid  display  of  its  exotic  plants.  He  (Dr.  Hope)  had  been  in  the 
south,  and  examined  several  similar  establishments,  but  he  had  the  satisfaction,  on  coming  away,- 
to  be  able  to  declare  he  had  seen  nothing  equal  to  the  royal  botanic  rarden  of  Edinburgh.  Pro- 
fessor  Dunbar  spoke  to  the  same  effect ;  and  remarked  that  Mr.  M'Nab's  collections  of  the  tribe 
JEi^ca  was  perhaps  unequalled ;  in  Europe.  With  him,  in  place  of  the  plants  being  small  and 
dwarfish,  tney  assumed  the  appearance  of  large  trees  and  bushes.  Mr.  M'Nab  had  a  work  on  the 
rearing  of  this  beautiful  tribe  in  course  of  puolication.  As  to  the  botanic  garden,  he  (Professor 
DuidMr)  knew  nothing  to  compare  with  it    {Edinburgh  Obterver,  Sept  S.) 

ABERDEENSHIRR 

Aherdeemhire  Horticultural  Society.  — May  3.  The  First  Competition  and  Show 
took  place,  and  the  judges  decided  as  follows :  — 

To  David  Gaims,  gardener  to  J.  M  Nicholson,  Esq.,  of  Glenbervie,  for  the  best  three  Seed- 
ling Auriculas.  To  Mr.  J.  I.  Massie,  for  the  first  tnree  Stage  Polyanthuses;  they  were  the 
first  prize  seedlings  last  year.  To  Captain  Ciine,  for  the  first  three  Seedling  Polyanthuses.  To 
Alex.  Brown,  garctener  to  J.  Garioch,  Esq.,  of  Heathcot,  for  the  second  Seedling  Polyanthus.  To 
tILt.  Massie,  for  the  third  Seedling  Polyanthus.  To  Mrs.  Rae  of  Northfield,  for  the  first  and 
second  three  bottles  each  of  Home  Wine ;  the  former  Gooseberry  Champagne,  the  latter  Black 
Currants  and  Rasps.  To  Mr.  Young  of  Comhill,  for  the  third  Home  Wine,  Gooseberry  Cham- 
pagne. Several  very  rare  articles  were  brought  forward  for  competition,  particularly  straw- 
DOTies  and  potatoes,  firom  the  garden  of  D.  Young,  Esq.,  of  Comhill:  also  ^niles,  of  the  crop 
of  1899,  in  excellent  preservation,  Arom  the  garden  of  James  Hadden,  Esq. ;  and  the  tables  were 
otherwise  decorated  with  some  very  fine  green.house  plants,  firom  the  Ferryhill  nursery.  The 
qiecial  committee  reported,  that  they  had  unanimously  found  Mr.  Wm.  Davidson,  jun.,  Cause- 
wayend,  best  entitled,  on  account  of  his  productions  and  communications  daring  last  year,  to  be 
recommended  to  the  London  Horticultural  Society,  as  meriting  the  large  silver  medal  g^voi 
annually  by  it.  The  following  gentlemen  were  unanimously  elected  honorary  and  corresponding 
members  of  the  Society,  viz. :  —  Dr.  Wallich,  Superintendent  of  the  H.  E  L  C  Botanic  Garden, 
Bengal ;  the  Rev.  Dr.  Carey,  Professor  of  the  College  at  Fort  William,  Calcutta ;  Sir  James 
M'Grigor,  Bart.,  Director- General  of  the  Medical  Department ;  John  lindley,  Esq.  Professor  of 
Botany  in  the  London  University ;  and  Dr.  James  Douglas,  Quebec. 

At  the  March  Meeting  of  the  Sodety,  Major-General  Hardwicke,  late  of  the  Hon.  East  India 
Company's  Artillery,  Boigal,  was  admitted^an  honorary  and  corresponding  member.  {Aberdeen 
Journal,  May  18.) 

May  25.  The  Second  Competition  and  Show  took  place,  and  the  judges 
decided  as  follows :  — 

To  Mr.  Alex.  Diack,  nurseryman.  Mile  End.  for  the  first  and  second  best  twelve  Tulips,  three 
of  each.  Incomparable  Verports,  Cherry  and  Rose,  Bybloemens,  and  Bizarres.  To  Mr.  Gliomas 
Milne,  nurseryman,  Sunnyside.  for  the  first  three  pots  of  Strawberries  (Keen's  Seedling),  very 
fine ;  and  for  the  second  best  three  pots  of  Strawberries  (Roseberry),  also  very  fine.  An  extra- 
premium  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Alex.  JDiack,  Mile  End,  for  six  Seedhng  Tulips,  that  were  sown  in 


silver  medals  were  awarded  to  all  the  other  first  articles,  as  well  as  for  the  extnuprize.    {Aber^ 
deen  Journal,  June  1.) 

June  22.  At  the  Third  Competition  and  Show  prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — . 

To  Mr.  Robert  Davidson  of  Elmfleld  Cottage,  for  twelve  Kidney  Potatoes,  lliere  were  no 
other  potatoes  presented  for  competition.  To  Mr.  A.  Diack,  Mile  "End,  for  the  second  best  Irises, 
five  of  which  were  Spanish  (bulbous).  The  extra-medal  to  David  Gaims,  Glenbervie,  for  a  group 
of  beautiful  Seedling  Pelargoniums.  The  Society's  large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Bfr.  Robert 
Davidson,  Elmfleld  Cottage,  for  his  productions  at  the  Competition ;  and  small  medals  to  the 
other  pers(Nis  also  having  first  articles.  Miss  Young  of  Sheddocksley  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  Society.  There  was  a  large  group  of  very  rare  and  fine  green.house  plants,  flrom  the  gardens 
of  Mr.  Young  of  Comhill ;  among  which,  a  beautiful  Erythrlna  AuriftMuu  nearly  9  ft  high,  in 
flower,  very  much  attracted  the  attention  of  the  visiters.  From  the  garden  of  Mr.  Cheyne  of 
Xoch.nead,  a  very  fine  N&rium  splendens,  in  full  flower,  and  some  beautiAil  ericas ;  and  from  the 
garden  of  Ballater  House,  a  basket  of  very  fine  roses,  consisting  of  the  douUe  and  single  yellows, 
and  various  otliers  of  great  beauty,  and  in  Aill  bloom.    (Aberdeen  Journal,  June  891) 

July  IS.    At  the  Fourth  Competition  and  Show  the  judges  awarded  the  prizes 
as  follows :  -~ 

To  Mr.  Wm.  Anderson,  gardener  to  David  Young,  Esq.,  of  Comhill,  fo|r  the  best  six  Seedling 
Camations.  To  Captain  John  Clyne,  for  the  first  and  second  best  six  Seedling  Pinks.  To  Mr. 
David  Gaims,  Glenbervie,  for  the  best  and  second  best  Seedling  Rose.  To  Mr.  Alexander  MaL 
colm,  Damside,  for  the  first  and  second  best  quart  of  Strawberries,  seedlings  raised  by  himselt 
To  Mr.  William  Anderson,  Comhill,  for  the  third  best  quart  of  Strawberries  (Keen's  Seedling. 
The  extra-prize  to  George  Low.  Ballater  House,  for  a  basket  of  seedling  Roses.  The  Sodetps 
large  silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  David  Gaims,  Glenbervie,  for  his  various  productions 
on  this  occasion ;  and  the  small  medal  to  those  having  the  other  first  articles.  To  ornament 
the  table,  there  was  a  large  group  of  very  fine  neen.house  plants,  from  the  nursery  of  Mc 
Fraser,  FerryhilL  Sir  Edward  Ryan,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Bengal  t  Dr. 
John  Grant :  James  Calder,  Esq. ;  and  George  James  Gordon,  Esq.,  Calcutta,  were  elected  ho^ 
norary  members.  The  Rev.  Francis  Forbes,  Sunnybank ;  and  Mr.  James  Smith,  ^ard^ier  to 
Gavin  Hadden,  Esq.,  of  Union  Grove,  were  also  elected  ordinary  members  of  the  Soaety.  {Met* 
deen  Journal,  July  SO.) 
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FORFARSHIRE. 

Dundee  Horticultural  Society*  —  May  S,  The  Spring  Meeting  of  this  Societjr 
was  held  in  the  Caledonian  Hall,  Castle  Street.    The  successful  competitors  were  as  follows :  •— 

Mr.  John  Hampton,  gardener,  Crescent  House,  for  seedling  Auriculas.  Mr.  James  Smith, 
gardener,  Ellangowan,  for  first  and  second  seedling  Polyanthuses,  and  the  sweepstakes  for  seed- 
ling Auriculas.  Mr.  Thomas  Spalding,  gardener,  Arthurstone,  for  first  seedling  Auriculas. 
Mr.  John  Stewart,  Dudhope  nursery,  for  the  second  seedling  Polyanthuses.  Some  flowers  of 
double  georginas  and  carnations,  and  a  fine  variety  of  violets  and  rainbow  auriculas,  were  pro- 
duced firom  Arthurstone ;  some  fine  seedling  double  wallflowers  flrom  Dudhope  nurseir ;  and 
some  pretty  heaths,  and  beautiful  C&cti,  and  other  plants,  from  Scouringbum  nursery.  {JDundec 
Courier,  May  10.  f 

July  29*     The  successful  competitors  were  as  follows :  -— 

Mr.  James  Smith,  gardener,  Ellangowan,  for  best  seedling  Pelargoniums.  Mr.  Thomas  SpaL 
ding,  gardener,  Arthurstone,  for  the  second  seedling  Pelargoniums,  first  seedling  Roses,  first  Rose 
Strawberries,  first  seedling  Strawberries,  and  first  Cos  Lettuce.  Mr.  Patrick  Adam,  gardener, 
Roseangle,  for  the  second  seedling  Roses.  Mr.  James  Kettle,  gardener,  Glendoick,  for  the  secona 
^th  Strawberries,  first  Bishop's  orange  Strawberries,  heaviest  Strawberries,  first  seedling,  and 
heaviest  Gooseberries,  and  first  Imperial  Lettuce.  Mr.  Alexander  Gowck,'gardener,  Mayfleld« 
for  the  first  Bath  Strawberries,  first  seedling  Rasps,  and  second  seedling  Gooseberries.  Some' 
very  beautiAil  balsams  and  hollyhocks  were  produced  from  Ellangowan  ^  some  pretty  seedling^ 
violets  from  Mr.  Newall's  garden,  Hawkhill  Place ;  some  seedling  georginas  from  Glendoick ; 
some  anemone  georginas  and  pinks  from  Lilvbank  nursery ;  and  a  very  superb  variety  of  double 
georginas  from  Scouringbum  nursery,  Idlybank  nursery,  Cortachy,  Glendoick,  Ballindean,  and 
Arthurstone :  some  fine  ripe  pears  from  Mr.  Martin's  gaiden,  Roseangle ;  some  large  savoys  fromt 
Carolina  Port ;  and  some  pretty  carnations,  not  claimed ;  all  of  which  caused  admiration,  uid 
some  of  them  amazement    {Dundee  Courier,  Aug.  2.) 

LANARKSHIRE. 

Glasgow  horticultural  Society,  —  ^ug,  12.  We  noticed  three  of  King  Charles'tf 
pocket  melon,  and  two  large  citrons,  from  Castle  Semple ;  five  very  large  pine-apples,  probably 
weighing  nearly  5  lbs.  each,  and  some  fine  peaches,  ftY>m  Woodhall ;  very  large  gooseberries,  one 
of  which  weighed  li  ox.,  from  Mr.  'Wamock ;  large  gooseberries  from  Leven  Grove ;  very  lai^ge 
MoreUo  cherries,  from  Cams-Erskine ;  some  large  figs,  from  Buchanan  House.  Two  handsome 
and  large  white  Turkey  cucumbers,  from  Mount  Stewart ;  a  very  large  gourd,  from  Cams-Erskine  ; 
a  collection  of  gourds,  flrom  Woodlands ;  a  stock  of  German  greens,  from  Mr.  Rogers,  Kilmar- 
stock,  measuring  about  9  ft  in  circumference.  An  excellent  show  of  peas,  of  seven  varieties,  and 
home  of  rare  quality,  and  also  a  number  of  other  things,  which  were  within  one  vote  of  gaining 
the  second  prize,  were  presented  flrom  Newton.  A  selection  of  the  neweAt  and  most  b^utiftu 
annuals  and  biennials,  from  Mrs.  Wilkie,  Uddingstmi,  including  double  Canterbury  bells,  FeAkaa, 
Jublktia,  CUrkja  pulch^lla,  Tithbnta  tagetifldra,  a  splendid  collection  of  double  georginas,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  varieties,  &c. ;  and  many  fine  n)ecimen8  of  green.house  and  hardy  ever. 

Ereens,  shrubs  in  po^,  &c.,  from  Messrs.  Cowan  and  Co.*s  niursery ;  a  few  choice  green-house  and 
ot-house  plants,  including  some  fine  heaths,  and  a  collection  of  double  georainas  of  the  finest 
varieties,  from  the  botanic  garden  ;  about  sixty  of  the  most  choice  varieties  ofdouble  georginas, 
from  Calder  :  some  fine  green-bouse  plants,  from  Jacob  Dixon,  Esq.,  Dumbarton ;  a  large  show, 
all  named,  of  cut  fiowers,  annual,  biennial,  and  perennial,  and  of  deciduous  shrubs  in  flower,  and 
of  evernreen  shrubs  in  pots,  from  the  nursery  of  Messrs.  Austin  and  M*  Asian,  and  from  the  nur- 
sery of  Messrs.  M.  and  J.  Brown.  In  competitimi,  there  were  18  meloos,  £6  gourds,  12  lots  plums, 
85  varieties  of  vegetables,  130  species  and  varieties  of  biennial  and  perennial  flowers,  70  species 
and  varieties  of  the  newest  and  finest  annuals.  CA  number  of  prizes  were  awarded ;  but,  as  the 
names  of  the  sorts  are  not  given,  we  omit  them.  (See  p.  626.)2  {Glasgow  Chronicle,  Aug.  10., 
and  Glasgow  Free  Press,  Aug.  IS.) 

RENFREWSHIRK 

West  Renfrewshire  Horticultural  Society.  —  May  25.  At  the  Competition 
Meeting  by  the  members  of  this  Society,  a  very  fine  display  of  horticultural  produce  was  made, 
and  prizes  were  awarded ;  whiclu  however,  we  omit,  for  the  reasons  stated  above. 

Mr.  R.  Guthrie,  gardener  to  Mrs.  6.  Robertson,  Greenock,  exhibited  a  beautiful  heath,  with 
another  much  admired  green-house  plant  called  Erythrlna  Crista  ^iilli,  measuring  in  altitude 
5  ft,  and  having  thereon  fifty-two  flowerl  Mr.  Guthrie  also  exhibited  some  very  good  eariy 
potatoes.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service  contributed  some  beautiflU  geraniums,  Pelargdnium  Rosa  Ma- 
tilda, Pelargbnium  PeytJbnue,  Pelargonium  Row&ntt ;  as  also  a  number  of  very  fine  heaths : 
^Ica  h^rida,  Er\ca  ventricbsa  surcrba,  £rica  perspicua.  Mr.  James  Kilpatrick  exhibited 
some  excellent  spinach,  and  a  lot  of  beautiflil  ranunculuses.  A  parcel,  containing  asparagus^ 
cabbages,  tulips,  cucumbers,  &c.,  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Wm.  Knox,  gardener  to  Mrai  Dixon,  Leven 
Grove,  Dumbarton,  but,  in  consequence  of  thdr  late  arrival,  were  not  put  in  competition  : 
but  for  which  circumstance  Mr.  Knox  would  have  stood  first  for  asparagus,  cucumbers,  and 
cabbages.  A  beautifUl  5p&rtium  multiflbrum,  in  flower,  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Malcolm 
Service ;  and  a  very  fine  double-fiowering  IPlex  eurqpseX  by  Mr.  Adam  Melross.  {Greenock 
Advertiser,  May  31.) 

June  29.     Prizes  omitted  as  above.     Among  the  show  articles  were :  — 

May  Duke  Cherries:  1.  Mr.  Henry  Knox,  gardener  to  Jacob  Dixon,  Esq.,  Dumbarton^ 
—  Earlv  Dutch  Turnip:  1.  Mr.  Johnl^clair;  2.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service.  r"r 

In  addition  to  those  above  enumerated,  many  others  were  ccmtributed.  Mr.  Malcolm  Service 
exhibited  some  very  fine  balsams  and  geraniums,  with  a  beauttfVil  exotic,  called  Agap6nthue 
umbell&tus,  all  in  fiower.  Some  very  fine  cucumbers,  by  the  members.  Mr.  Robt  Guthrie,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  George  Robertson,  Greenock,  exhibited  some  beautifUl  exotics,  Mar&nta  zebrlna, 
Calceol&ria  «alviaef  blia.  Gloxinia  specibsa,  ^ca  prae^gnans,  E,  ventricbsa,  E.  sptiria,  and  E.  refi^xa, 
aU  in  fiower ;  Mr.  Guthrie  also  presented  a  lot  of  excellent  grapes.  Mr.  Henry  Knox  exhibited 
a  fine  specimen  of  that  beautiful  exotic  C&ctus  grandiflbra.  A  lot  of  fine  Antwerp  raspberries 
was  contributed  by  Mr.  Charles  Miller.  Mr.  James  Kirkpatrick,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Crooks,  Leven, 
exhibited  a  lot  of  excellent  v^etables,  which  inadvertently  were  omitted  to  be  judged.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  exhibited  a  basketful  of  yery  fine  early  potatoes,  which,  for  regularity  in  size  an4. 
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H,  w«Te  juHIr  entitled  to  d»  nloiiiia  UwT  ne^nd  rtom  mnr  af  Ula  TUtB 


ROwrt.  Auiiculu.  nnen-edged:  1.  Ban*!  Flon.andUnon-i  JiiUlee.  Mr.  NLnian  "Sn^tn. 
Orn-editd :  1,  KepToo'i  Ruukemter,  wid  'nylor^i  Fkmahtiin,  Mr.  Ceone  lightliady,  Filkirk. 
WUte-(3nd:  1.  Leo'i BHghl  Vctuu,  uid  JWIeweiri  Cwiqnecor,  Ki-Vtm-^nj.  BeM  Seed. 
ltlj|^(i^>StlRN  Ju.  lil^,  Mr^JohnCliTlul^buiHwyheila  (no  cam)»lltlaD{._ 


lUgnpbe  Koril.  LDr.  ] 
AbMHetofwyfiDe 


l^prfwM   but  wu  too  lite  Ld  mrrlvlng.    The  flnlt^B  tumlpa  uid  the  fliil  prtie  botxoee  weie 
adminhle.    ^e  fbrmwr  tneumed from  lIliLto  lain.  Id  ctRumfrreoeaj  and  the  latter fhmi Sin. 

-~'     In  circunllmnoe.    nien  «trs  ethibJted^lmce  coUectloiu  of  ChlMH  rnm,  dauMc  ba' 


other  ereenJiouie^Bntat  rtom  Blai^TDrmmaDOit    Nuoed  .'tuUb^  ^c,  from  £uter 
-■--'---    --    ttwa  uollar  botanic  gardeiia.    Heibaccoui  pianti  ""' "" — 


PieeiL    Named  eilcaJt 

■tocks,  fromCDTnelT  Bank,  Named  American  ifanrbt,  and  herbaceoui  pUn^  fnnn  Keir:  thia 
kttet  parcel  cnDiprehended  two  very  iplendid  douMe  atooki  in  poti  j  thednekiBftiJet  giutcape 
Aboiit  3ft  high)  and  the  other  a  imrple  Broiapton  about  Sft.  oigli  lAd  upiurdt  of  3IL  Incu- 
oumrerrnce :  tli(K,  being  miHt  profuHly  cDTarwl  with  flovoH,  bad  ■  pocaliBily  rioh  aod  mwii. 
•cent  ippeara  DCS.  There  were  alao  afaown  a  bupliltal  >al)«ty  Df  dduflte  walUginr,  Blied  Dtaa 
■aod  by  Di.  Forrest ;  a  fine  doubJe  while  Chhia  rue,  by  Mr.  Chrittia,  Cautew^bead ;  and  aocat 

E table  mcknork,  (tuiitled  viih  gnnriDg  alpine  plaoti.  with  a  pool  In  the  centre,  codtunina  li>e 
ea.    The  iaat-named  curioaity  waa  con^nicted  1^  Mr.  Kajs  Shipfaausli,  and  wu  much  and 
dHemdly  admired.    {SUrliBg  AdtcrUtrr.  June  S.) 

July  1 2.      The  piizea  we  omit,  as  before ;  but  among  the  anicles  exhllHtiul,  we 

nom  Keir,  fleDrgiitaA,  roaea,  and  atock^  Prom  Cardroaa,  ?'Mum  ^fadeua,  Atorana  uxoh^ 
ntoi,  double  biliama,  and  ChMaie  roaea.  From  Tulllallan  Caitl^  Magnhlto  puipOrBa,  SUrti 
— tiidMii,  fine  leedUnE  potanoniuBia  and  poteuiHu  i  alio  ■  tknfied  bnnah  or  i  lai^  gnen  — 

U,  iJtelT  liitroduc«d%»a  Suiala.    Rem  VInrfleldLodge.  ■  nry  flue  doable  Martagon  lit 


imt.  latelT  Introduced  rnna  Euuola.  Fnta  VlewOeldLodge,  ■  Tory  Ane  doable  Martagoa  Itty,  la 
e  pot,  prorutely  Oowered,  and  atnndlu  nearly  i  ft.  high.  Frbm  BlalNDnmnoad,  a  efacHo^  cuibc- 
llan  ofttove  plant*  and  lend^  annaafi.  TVcoi  Mr.  chriati*,  Cauiowayhead,  some  brjlliaut  ep«- 
elmelH  oT  Gladkolui  cardlnUia  FVom  Boquhan,  aeeridnai  and  rare  annuala  Frwti  Crni^fbavi, 
Tterldla  paibnia.  Froni  Glentum  Moor,  a  buket  ofBae  ilngle  and  douMeSmctwilliani.  From 
XIppenroH,  tupertoi  kidneybennL    From  Eaaber  Plean.  lomc  beauUnil  niechaeni  aC  Gtait  End 

IfcegKniwHghtof  wllici'waa4711._. „ ^.  . 

Aid  roaei,  tup^nui  polyphflhu,  Otum  mcclneum,  (to.    {SUrUng  Aimrtlter,  Ji 


IRELAND. 

HartietdtUTol  Sacietg  of  Ireland.  —  Ai>ril  20.      At  the  Spring  EibUHtioB  of 

ilowala,  ftt,  the  Sodety'i  premiunw  wbieh  were  awarded  for  plinta,  Bowera,  ud  frtdt,  nomlti 

Pbialan,  (ardener  to  B.  Roe,  Eaq,  j  and  Bniaaela  Spro^  (asBuapanted  by  an  aecount  at  the 

■ol*  or  cultWadoB),  Mr.  Kevin. 

K'  jnddur  or  rarity,  were,  Kcnn^dCrf  cocclnea,  PullcDnSi  ^IvgalsfblLa,  Grevilled  numannifolia, 
tJilla  pViaael^L    Twoeplendldplanli  of  Clamellw,  alrDrfsbcna  and  Auonwi  pbiaa,  for  which 
■n  eatra-prlEe  wa»  awarded.  Bent  by  Mr.  Grant,  ganlener  to  George  Pntland,  Sdi\.  Daribi^  tatk- 

~    "  liUkta,  and  tine  tiwclmene  of  the  followinj;  plants  Id  Aiiwer,  aent  by  Mr.  Ikbfduy,  than  Uw 

s  in  the  mom :  ~  Adlea  Iniilca  ^ba,^rTac^n<a  Uva,  lir^ria  PrieilliTa  yiUbaa.  Gudinlrl 
I,  IdnOna  rautWlis,  E  pacria  palcbiflia,  Ei^phfllum  (runcitum,  GreriUHa  mmarinlfbllaL. 


pbndUiiv,  Jt  ofUb,  E.  princopi,  Ouctdiiun  canluginenaa,  MeOo^dtnucaintlLti,  P^nlca  Gia- 
nktDni,iD  t\ill  tioarii]^.  aodHTaral  iliawT  ■PflOlineniQf  atoae  and  greeD-houae  planta,  vbich  were 
itot  entered  for  competition,  belug  deOdent  in  Che  munljer  required  Ibr  eacJi  tflau,  were  Bent  by 
MIebaelSiteetman,  Eaq.,  ofMerrUle,    (SiiUiit  Axuii^Potf,  XpcilSa) 

coumr  oj!  anthim. 
BO^  fforOoaitundancie^.  — Thu'Ht.j  Show  of  Elowen,  Fruiti,.  and  Vege> 
tnbl«orthiiriuliggeclatfl«ikplKaoB  tbeiath.  Prtu  w«  warded,  but  the  oaaaa  or  th» 
.  [<f«ir£iS^iid1rlBh(li«ida<»mplain  of  tha  afawtneai  of  the  notlce»<^litlf  la  Iban,  *■ 
euooly  raftt  tbem  to  p.  6<&  and  remiett  them  In  Aituis  Id  tBiToiB  ut  intb  tlie  tlaOMi  oT  tba  B(tM 
•r  bolt,  nawcn.  and  vegeUHea  whsh  faaie.gaiDed  prhiea.} 


Qbiiuary^  6S^ 

Art.  VII,     Obituary. 

Died,  at  Dulwich,  July  25.  in  his  68th  year,  William  Clark y  Esq,,  of  Croy- 
don, an  eminent  florist  in  his  time,  and  an  honourable  and  upright  man.  He 
raised  many  tulips  from  seed,  among  others,  Lawrance's  La  Joie  (p.  601.\ 
It  was  broken  by  Mr.  Lawrance,  and  hence  the  cause  of  its  bearing  his 
name.  The  merit  of  selecting  the  best-formed  flowers,  saying  their  seeds, 
sowing  them,  and  raising  the  plants,  belongs  to  Mr.  Clark.  He  was  an  ama- 
teur, and  never  received  money  for  flowers ;  but,  when  he  gave  a  seedling 
bulb  away,  he  generally  arranged  to  have  one  bulb  of  every  flower  thai 
broke.  — iST.    Aitg,  1831. 

Died,  at  Packington,  Warwickshire,  August  5.  in  the  92d  year  of  his 
age,  Mr,  Richard  Jones,  who,  during  a  penod  of  more  than  thirty  years, 
filled  the  situation  of  gardener  to  the  late  Earl  of  Aylesford,  at  Packington 
Hall.     This  excellent  man  was  the  eldest  son  of*^  Mr.  Thomas  Jones,  a 
maltster  and  brewer  of  Morvil  in  the  county  of  Salop,  and  was  bom  Mav  3. 
O.S.  1740.     When  about  12  years  old,  his  father  placed  him  under  |the 
care  of  a  Mr.  Farmer,  gardener  to  Sir  Richard  Acton,  Bart.,  at  Aldenham, 
near  Bridgenorth,  to.  whom  he  served  an  ^prenticeship  of  seven  years. 
In  this  situation  his  good  conduct  happily  acquired  for  him  the  favourable 
notice  of  that  most  eminent  and  higlily  gii);ed  man,  Launcelot  Brown,  £sq» 
(then  principal  gardener  to  King  George  II. )«  who,  at  the  expiration  <H 
his  apprenticeship,  engaged  him  to  work  in  the  royal  gardens,  under  his 
own  immediate  superintendence  and  tuition.    With  this  gentleman  (who 
may  be  justly  styled  the  father  of  his  profession,  and  who  was,  in  fact,  the 
founder  of  a  new  era  in  landscape-gardeningV  Mr.  Jones  continued  about 
three  years,  his  time  being  at  first  chiefly  divided  bet^^een  the  gardens  of 
Kensington  Palace  and  Hampton  Court,  and  subsequently  among  those  of 
Richmond,  Kew,  and  Buckingham  House.     Mr.  Brown  afiterwards  pro- 
cured for  him  the  situation  of  gardener  to  Lord  Holland,  at  Holland  House} 
Kensington,  where  he  saw  much  of  the  celebrated  Charles  James  Fox,  iti 
whom  (although  he  was  then  a  mere  child)   Mr.  Jones's  penetration  led 
him  to  discover  the  germs  of  that  noble  and  independent  spirit  for  whidl 
he  was  afterwards  so  much  distinguished  in  public  life.    About  the  yeai^ 
1766,  he  quitted  the  service  of  Lord  Holland,  and  (at  the  recommend^ 
ation  of  his  fiiend,  Mr.  Brown)  was  engaged  by  Lord  Sandys  to  superintend 
the  gardens  attached  to  Chnbersley  Court,  Worcestershire.    In  this  latter 
situation  he  had  resided  about  three  years,  when  Lady  Torrington  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  enter  the  service  of  tier  brother,  the  Earl  of  Cork  and 
Boyle,  at  Marston  House  near  Frome,  in  Somersetshire,  whither,  accord- 
ingly, he  now  removed.     Here  it  was  his  happiness  to  form  a  matrimonial 
connection  with  Mary,  the  eldest  daughter  of^Mr.  Thomas  Ball,  a  respect^ 
able  farmer,  residing  at  Postlebury  House,  near  Frome,  by  whom  he  had 
fifteen  children.     She  died  on  the  23d  of  May,  1829,  after  having  shared 
with  her  husband,  for  more  thain  half  a  century,  Uie  vicissitudes  of  an 
active  and  a  happy  life.     In  the  discharge  of  the  arduous  duties  of  a  wife 
and  mother  her  conduct  was  most  exemplary;  and  she  enjoyed,  with  hep 
husband,  the  peculiar  gratification  of  witnessing  the  marriages  of  twelve  of 
their  children,  ^nd  the  births  of  fif);pr-five  g^randchildren  and  great-grand- 
children.   After  retaining  his  situation  under  the  Earl  of  Cork  for  about 
twelve  years,  during  which  time  he  acquired  the  esteem  and  confi;denc&cif 
his  noble  employer,  he  was  engaged  by  the  Marchioness  of  Bath,  of  Loiig*i 
leat  House,  Wiltshire,  to  undertake  the  management  of  the  extensive 
gardens  of  her  son-in-law,  the  late  Earl  of  Aylesfbrd>  at  Packington  HaB^ 
near  Coventry,  to  which  place  he  removed  in  the  spring  of  the  year  178-1. 
In  the  quiet  and  retirement  of  this  rural  spot  (the  site  of  tne  ancient 
forest  of  Arden,  some  of  whose  oaks,  contemporary  with  Henry  VIII;| 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  park)  Mr.  Jones  was  destined  to  pass  the  re- 
mainder of  his  days ;  and  he  had  already  been  actively  engaged  in  the 
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service  of  the  Earl  of  Aylesford,  upwaf  ds  of  thirty  years,  when,  the  sudden 
death  of  that  nobleman  dissolving  the  connection,  he  soon  afterwards  re- 
tired upon  a  handsome  pension,  which  his  lamented  patron  had  previously 
settled  upon  him. 

Mr.  Jones  was  eminently  formed  for  social  life  :  by  his  engaging  man- 
ners he  had  the  happy  facility  of  commanding,  even  at  a  first  interview, 
the  favourable  opinion  of  all  who  saw  him ;  and,  when  a  more  lengthened 
acquaintance  ensued,  he  rarely  foiled  to  become  the  object  of  strong  and 
lasting  attachment.  His  hospitality  was  unbounded,  and  his  highest  de- 
light consisted  in  seeing  his  table  surrounded  with  happy  faces,  and  in 
promoting  (as  none  could  more  effectually  do)  *'  the  feast  of  reason  and 
the  flow  of  soul."  Although  a  most  conscientious  believer  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  church  of  Rome,  yet  so  far  was  he  from  being  bigotedly  attached 
to  liis  own  peculiar  tenets,  that  he  freely  permitted  all  his  children  to 
attend  the  public  services  of  the  neighbouring  parish  church,  there  being 
no  place  of  worship  belonging  to  his  own  communion  within  less  than  six 
or  seven  miles  of  his  residence.  Nevertheless,  he  was  himself  for  many 
years,  a  very  frequent  attendant  at  the  Catholic  chapels  of  Coventry, 
Solihull,  and  Birmingham;  and  when  his  increasing  age  and  infirmities 
rendered  these  journeys  inconvenient,  he  continued  his  devotions  at  home, 
appropriating  to  them  daily,  during  the  last  few  years  of  his  life,  a  consi- 
derable portion  of  his  time.  His  last  visit  to  Birmingham  was  for  the 
express  purpose  of  attending  public  worship  at  the  Catholic  chapel,  at 
Easter,  1830  (bdng  then  90  years  pf  age),  on  which  occasion  he  spent  a 
week  with  the  writer  of  this  notice,  wno  will  ever  retain  a  most  lively 
recollection  of  the  pleasure  it  afforded  him.  Mr.  Jones  became,  in  early 
life,  devotedly  attached  to  the  study  of  natural  history  in.  all  its  branches, 
and  his  collections  were  at  one  time  very  numerous,  and  attracted  great 
admiration;  his  long  residence  in  Somersetshure  affording  him  frequent 
opportunities  of  examining  the  geological  features  of  that  beautifld  and 
romantic  country,  whence  a  considerable  proportion  of  his  finest  spedmens 
were  derived ;  and  the  writer  has  frequently  heard  him  declare  tJiat  in 
all  his  excursions  he  never  once  passed  a  stone-quarry  without  minutely 
inspecting  it.  His  contributions  to  the  collections  of*^  the  most  eminent 
naturalists  of  his  time  were  extremely  liberal,  and  obtained  for  him  the 
friendly  regards  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  (then  president  of  the  Royal  Sediety), 
Sir  Ashton  Lever  (the  founder  of  the  LeVerian  Museum,' as  it  was  aftepa 
wards  called),  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow,  and  many  other  distinguished 
persons;  among  the  latter  was  the  Marquess  of  Donegal,  who  was  so 
smitten  with  Mr.  Jones's  collection,  that  he  ofiered  him  a  considerable  suni 
of  money  for  the  purchase  of  it,  but  which  Mr.  Jones  declined.  Many 
years  af);erwards,  however,  he  presented  the  major  part  of  hisT  specimens 
to  a  noble  lady,  to  whose  family  he  had  been  indd[>ted  for  many  acts  of 
kindness;  other  portions  were  bestowed  upon  different  members  of  his 
own  family,  and  the  remnant  of  the  collection  has  since  falloi  into  the 
hands  of  him  who  now  records  its  dispersion. —  Thomas  Clarke,  jun*  JBtr- 
ndngham,  Sept.  8.  1831. 

We  called  on  Mr.  Jones  early  in  May  last,  and  found  the  venerable  {;entle-* 
man  seemingly  in  good  health,  though  rather  deaf.  We  \^a*e  surprised  at 
the  strength  of  his  mind  and  at  the  liberality  of  his  observalioB&  In  short, 
we  found  nothing  in  his  intellect  which  indicated  the  infirmities  of  age.  He 
mentioned  a  number  of  anecdotes  respecting  the  celebrated  landsc{^e> 
gardener  Brown,  to  whom  he  had  been  foreman,  and  who  placed  him  as 
head  gardener  at  Packington,  and  he  made  some  remarkable  observations 
respecting  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  which  we  shall  give  in  the  details  of 
our  tour.  —  Cond. 
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PART  I. 

ORIGINAL  CORRESPONDENCE. 


Art.  I.      General  Results  of  a    Gardening  Tour,  during  Jnlif^ 

August i  and  part  of  September ^  in  the  present  Yearyfrom  Dunir 

'  JrieSi  hy  Kirkcudbright,  Ayr^  and  Greenock,  to  Paisley.  '  By  the 

COiNDUCTOR. 

{Continued  from  p.  557.) 

W^E  arrived  at  Dumfries  on  July  28.,  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  town  visited  Castle  Dykes,  Hannayfield, 
X)alscairth,  Goldielee,  Terraughty,  *Terreagles,  Maybiej 
Xirkconnell,  Cairnsalloch,  Daiswinton,  Lincluden  Castl^ 
Newton  Lodge,  and  the  cottage  residences  of — —  Kerr,  Esq., 

Symes,  Esq.,  and  others.  We  also  visited  the  Nurseries 

of  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Irving,  Mr.  Hood,  Mr.  Bogie,  Mr. 
X^rmont,  and  Mr.  M'Ken.  We  left  Dumfries  on  August  8«| 
and  proceeded  by  Lochmaben  ,to  *  Jardine  Hall,  whence  wei 
visited  *llaehills.  From  Jardine  Hall  we  went,  by  Cumroo 
JFarm  and  *Kirkmichael  Hall,  to  *Closeburn  Hall.  From 
this  mansion  we  visited  Closeburn  Castle,  Drumlanrig  Castle^ 
Baitford,  and  Kennedy's  Nursery  atThotnhilL  On  Aug.  12, 
we  left  Closeburn  Hall,  and,  returning  to  Dumfries,  saw 
Blackwood,  Woodlands,  and  other  places.  We  then  visited 
the  garden  of  St.  Peter's,  at  the  village  of  Dalbeattie  arid 
Munches.  Next  day  we  left  the  kind  family  at  Munches  fdr 
•Galston  Castle  and  *St.  Mary's  Isle.  From  Kirkcudbright/, 
near  the  latter  place,  we  went  to  Gatehouse,  in  the  neighbour* 
hood  of  which  we  saw  Enrick  Farm,  and  *Cally  House/ 
Thence  we  proceeded  to  Newton  Stewart,  visiting  Bargally, 
and  glancing  at  Ardwell,  Cairnsmuir,  and  a  number  of  other' 

.  *  Mansion  residences  thus  marked  (*),  for  the  reasons  given  in  p.  385.^ 
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places.  From  Newton  Stewart  we  went,  by  Penningham  House  atici 
Sh^iton  Irillage,  .to  Kirkmichael ;  and  next  day  visited  *Blairqnhan,  the 
tdW&  of  Maybole,*  Crossraguel  Al)bey,  *Culzean  Castle,  and  tlie  tbwh  of 
Ginran.     On  August  19.  we  saw  Killochan,  *Clencaird,  *Barganny,  *I>a1- 

f^uharran,  ♦Kilkerran,  and  the  town  of  Ayr.     From  Ayr  we  went  to  see 
>alblair  House,  Belle  Isle,  Roselle,  Doonholme,  ^Cassilis,  *Auchincruive, 
Belmont  Cottage,  and  the  cottages  of  Mr.  Paton  and  Mr.  Auld.  We  visited 
also  the  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Smith  and  Sons,  at  Ayr,  and  at  Monkwood ; 
Mr.  M*Kenna's  Nursery,  and   Mr.  Imrie*s  Nursery,  at  Ayr;    and  Mr. 
(}oldie*s  Botanic  Otirden  at  Colroy ;  the  farn'S  of  Shiekis,  Highiield,  and 
Greenfields ;  the  celebrated  works  at  Catrine,  and  the  agricultural  improve- 
meiits  on  Mr.  Buchanan's  estate  at  Woodside.     In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Kilmarnock,  we  saw  •Loudon  Castle,  Lanfine,  ♦Caprington  Castle,  *Wil- 
liamfield,  *Rosemount,  ^Fullarton  Place,  and  a  number  of  other  places ; 
the  town  garden  of  Mr.  Brown,  and  the  Nurseries  of  Messrs.  Dyke  and 
Gentle,  of  Mr.  Foulds,  and  of  Mr.  Samson.     Near  Irvine^  we  saw  »Eglin- 
ton  Castle,  and  on  the  road  thence  to  Greenock,  ^Kelburn  House,  and 
♦Ardgowan.    We  also  glanced  at  Skelmorlie,  Southennan  Lodge,  Kelly, 
and  Fairly  Cottages.     We  arrived  at  Greenock  on  August  29.,  and  saw 
there  Shaw*s  water-works,  and  the  various  contrivances  of  Mr.  Thom  for 
filtering  wat^,  and  conveying  it  to  th'6  town.    Between  Greenock  an'd 
JBusley  we  saw  Finlaystone  and  ^Erskine,  and  glanced  at  Ban*  and  Walk* 
lagshaw.     At  Paisley  we  saw  Greenlaw,  Reid's  Nursery,  the  town  gardens 
owed  the  United  States,  Crossflat,  Auchintoolie,  Kilnside,  Gibbs's  filtef- 
ilng-apparatus  and  bleaching-works,  Mr.  Glen's  farm  at  Hawhead  Mains, 
Mr.  Craig's  Mill,  the  town  garden  of  Mr.  Torbet,  and  a  variety  of  other 
gardens,  works,  and  establishments,  which  will  be  noticed  in  the  details  of 
our  tour.    On  September  3.  we  arrived  at  Crosslee  Cottage,  where  we 
remained  with  our  much-esteemed  frigid,  Ardiibald'Woodhouse,  Esq.,  tMl 
September  5.,  and  saw  Craiglands  and  *Castle  Semple.     On  the  evening  of 
that  day«  we  retceived  the  distressing  intelligence  of  the  dangerous  illnei^s  of 
a  parent,  and  on  the  following  morning  we  set  off  for  London;  where  we 
arrived  on  September  9.,  having  passed  through  Glasgow  and  Edmbui^, 
without  waiting  a  moment  to  see  either  a  fnend  or  a  garden.     Happily 
we  arrived  in  time  to  soothe  the  last  days  of  our  much-lbved  and  much* 
respected  mother,  who  died  on  Octdb^r  14.^  and  whose  loss  those  sons 
only  can  feel  and  4nklerstand,  who, 'tike  us,  have  lived  with  their  mother 
neairly  half  a  century  under  the  same  roof,  and  who  have  long  before  lost 
their  father. 

The  Geology  of  this  Part  of  ihe  West  of  Scotland  presents  many  interestr 
liig  features.  A  sandstone,  similar  to  the  red  sandstone  of  Warwickshire  in 
ai)peapance,  but  considered  by  some  geologists  an  older  formation^  called 
the  old  red  sandstone,  constitutes  the  foundation  of  the  town  of  Duoiiiries, 
and  supplies  abundance  of  excellent  material  for  the  new  buildings  of  that 
town,  which  display  it  to  advantage  in  handsome  fronts  of  squared  and 
Q'eqqefttly  polished  blocks.  Which  in  the  better  class  of  buildings,  are  very 
n^satly  jointed  with  glazier's  j)utty.  The  same  rock  continues  to  the  foot 
<yf  |he  hills,  which,  within  a  few  miles  of  Dumfries,  commence  with  argilla- 
ceoua  schistus,  trap,  basalt,  and  granite,  and '  continue,  with  freestone  and 
secondary  limestone  intervening  here  and  there,  over  all  the  tract  which 
we  have  mentioned,  to  Paisley.  Advancing  up  the  shores  of  the  Clyde,  we 
9aw  from  the  road,  at  low  water,  a  lower  sti*atum  of  dark  basaltic  rock, 
which  is  intimately  associated  with  the  red  sandstone  above,  appearing  to 
j»ss  by  gradation  into  it.  The  intervening  strata  of  sandstone  seem  as  if 
paVdally  fused  by  proximity  to  the  basaltic  rock  beneath.  The  strata  in  a 
descending  series  are : — ■  1.  Red  sandstone,  a  fine  conglomerate;  2.  Grey 
siliceous  &ne-grained  sandstone,  with  particles  of  green  earth ;  3.  Striped 
red  iand  grey  sandstone,  similar  m  composition  to  No.  2.;  4.  Mof e  coiji- 
pact  sandstone,  with  numerous  particles  of  felspar,  presenting  the  appear- 
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aiice  of  having  l)een  indurated  by  proximity  to  the  basaltio  rock ;  5.  A  rock 
which  seems  mtermediate  between  sandstone  and  trap ;  ^.  A  black  basaltic 
rock,  the  lower  part  intersected  by  vertical  fissures.  We  collected  speci- 
mens of  all  the  above  from  a  bed,  not  more  than  a  vard  in  thickness,  situ- 
Bted  on  the  shore  at  Largs.  The  first  large  mass  of  granite  which  we  tsiw 
was  the  Crifiel  mountain,  near  Dalbeattie ;  and  the  first  limestone  was  afc 
Closebum,  where  it  is  most  scientifically  worked  by  Mr.  Stuart  Menteatbi 
(See  Vol.  II.  p.  107.  402.)  This  rock  again  occurs  at  Straiton ;  and, 
m>m  Girvan  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Saltcoats,  limestone  and  coal  are  in 
the  greatest  abundance,  and  are  extensively  worked,  both  for  home  con- 
sumption and  for  exportation.  Both  limestone  and  coal  occur  again  in  the 
neignbourhood  of  Paisley,  where  they  are  also  worked  to  a  great  extent. 

The  Surface  of  this  tract  of  country  is  every  where  of  great  natural 
beauty,  and  is,  beyond  all  the  landscape  we  have  seen  since  leaving  London, 
except  that  near  the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  adapted 
for  country  residences.  In  a  general  view  it  is  mountainous  and  hilly ; 
but,  in  passing  through  it,  we  meet  with  numerous,  streams  or  rivers  with 
the  most  varied  banks ;  and  occasionally,  where  the  larger  rivers  run  into 
the  sea,  with  fertile  levels  of  alluvial  or  of  sandy  soil.  Leaving  Annan  in  the 
evening,  and  passing  over  the  dull  fiat  tract  of  country  which  intervenes 
between  that  town  and  Dumfries,  we  arrived  there  in  the  dark.  Nexit 
morning  we  took  a  walk  round  the  town,  and  were  struck  with  astonish- 
ment and  delight  at  the  beautifully  varied  country  to  the  north  and  west. 
Immediately  round  Dumfi*ies  the  surface  is  undulating,  and  richly  clothed 
Mrith  com  crops,  bounded  by  neatly  cut  hedges,  with  good  roads,  numerous 
strips  of  plantations,  and  various  country  seats  of  the  villa  kind.  Beyond 
this  agricultural  surface,  the  country  gradually  rises  into  hOls  aiid  moun- 
tains. The  lower  parts  of  the  hills  display  country  seats,  surrounded  by 
pasture  fields  and  gardens ;  while  the  upper  parts  are  mostly  clothed  with . 
wood,  the  summits  of  the  mountains  being  bare.  Taking  it  altogether,  i^^ 
is  decidedly  the  finest  combination  of  agricultural  richness  and  pictu- 
resque beauty  which  we  have  seen  on  our  present  tour ;  indeed,  we  do 
not  recollect  any  thing  in  Britain  more  in  the  Italian  style  of  landscape. 
The  wavy  surface,  the  com,  the  pastures,  and  the  trees  are  often  to  b^  met 
with  both  in  England  and  in  Scotland ;  but  we  do  not  know  where  to  find, 
south  of  the  Tweed,  those  finely  marked  outlines  of  hills  and  mountains 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dumfries,  generaljiy  terminate  the  land- 
scape. We  arrived  at  this  town  with  the  impression  still  remaining  on  our 
minds  which  we  had  received  firom  the  surrounding  country  twenty-six. 
years  ago,  when  the  hills  were  unclothed  with  wood,  and  the  low  grounds 
in  a  great  measure  uncultivated  and  unenclosed,  a  great  part  of  them  being 
black  peat  bog.  Our  surprise  and  delight  at  the  change  may  be  more  easily 
conceived  than  described.  We  can  only  repeat,  that  it  recalled  to  our 
imagination  the  scenery  of  the  north  of  Italv,  with  the  wooded  Apennines, 
backed  by  the  pointed  summits  of  the  naked  Alps.  Taking  the  coast  road 
to  ELirkcudbright,  we  found  the  scenery  to  improve  as  we  advanced,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  between  Gkitehouse  and  Newton  Stewart,  it  far  surpasses 
the  finest  parts  of  the  coast  scenery  between  Terracina  and  Naples.  Wo 
say  ^*  far  surpasses,"  because  we  leave  out  of  consideration  all  those  clas- 
sical associations  which  give  such  a  powerfiil  charm  to  Italy,  and  speak 
merely  of  agricultural  richness  and  picturesque  beauty.  As  far  as  these 
go,  there  is  little  to  be  wished  for  in  the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  except 
a  superior  architecture  in  the  towns,  villages,  cottages,  and  country  seats. 
While  passing  through  this  tract,  and  indeed  the  whole  of  .what  we  have 
yet  seen  of  Scotland,  we  could  not  help  lamenting  the  want  of  knowledge 
or  of  taste  in  those  men  of  great  wealth  who  biuld  or  plant  in  the  fla^ 
taine,  rich  levels  of  England,  and  who,  in  struggling  to  produce  e^t,  lay 
o^t  immense  sums,  a  tithe  of  whieb,  properly  employed  on  situations  oSf^ 
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patural  beauty  (of  which  there  are  thousands  to  be  found  in  the  hilly  disf 
iricts  of  Scotland),  would  produce  results  whieh  all  the  art  of  roan  tould 
never  effect  in  England.  This  opinion  may  perhaps  be  attributed  to  national 
prejudice  on  our  part ;  yet  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  when  a  railroad; 
tike  that  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  shall  bisect  the  island  from 
Dover  to  John  o'  Groat's  house,  Scotland  will  be  the  land  of  country 
residences,  and  the  flat  counties  of  England  will  be  left  to  farmers  and 
graziers.  Whoever  builds  or  plants  in  Scotland  has  generally  the  gratifi-* 
cation  of  knowing  that  he  is  cultivating  and  appropriating  to  the  use  of 
man  what  would  otherwise  he  of  little  value,  from  its  not  being  adapted  to 
agricultural  purposes.  For  our  own  part,  we  should  feel  far  more  pleasure 
in  creating  a  country  seat,  if  only  a  cottage  residence,  out  of  bogs  and 
barren  rocks,  than  in  the  easy  task  of  destroying  rich  meadows  and  corn 
lands,  by  covering  them  with  palaces  and  plantations. 
-  T/ie  Soil  in  the  west  of  Scotland  is  not  in  general,  in  its  native  state,  fer- 
tile ;  and  in  many  places  it  is,  or  was,  covered  with  heath  or  peat,  or  ren- 
dered unfit  for  tillage  by  a  retentive  subsoil ;  but  it  is  every  where  capable 
cf  the  greatest  improvements,  either  by  draining,  or  irrigation,  or  by  shel- 
tering it  with  plantations. 

.  The  Climate,  on  which  the  agriculture  of  a  country  depends  much  more 
than  on  the  soil,  is  temperate,  and  moderately  moist ;  and,  consequently, 
seconds  the  efforts  of  man  in  the  production  of  grass,  forest  trees,  and  root 
and  herbage  crops  :  for  com  and  fruits  it  is  not  so  favourable. 
:  The  native  Trees  of  this  tract  are  the  oak,  the  ash,  and  the  others  com-* 
mon  to  Scotland.  The  sycamore  (^^cer),  the  ash,  and  the  mountain  asb 
haiTe  in  some  places  acquired  very  great  bulk,  especially  in  the  north  of 
Carrick,  the  southern  division  of  Ayrshire.  The  two  former  trees  seem  to 
have  been  the  only  ones  employed  as  dool  trees  *  in  the  days  of  heritable* 
jurisdiction;  and  the  largest  specimens  in  the  county,  as  at  Blairquhan 
and  Cassilis,  are  individuals  known  to  have  been  used  for  the  above  pur- 
ppse.  The  largest  mountain  ash  trees  are  on  the  estate  of  Bai^nny ;  one  by. 
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•  *  For  the  sake  of  such  of  our  readers  as  know  little  of  the  history  of 
Scotland,  we  may  state  that,  in  former  times,  the  heads  of  clans  had  a 
power  of  life  and  death  over  their  vassals ;  and  tried  all  actions,  criminal  as 
^ell  as  civil,  that  took  place  within  their  territories.  Death,  in  the  lowlands, 
Was  carried  into  execution  by  hanging  the  delinquent  on  a  tree  destined  for 
the  purpose,  which  generally  grew  close  to  the  baronial  residence,  and  was  ' 
ddled  tne  dool  tree.     In  the  highlands,  where  trees  were  less  common,  a ' 
deep  pit  or  well  was  of^en  used  for  the  same  purpose ;  the  individual  to  be 
longed  going  down  a  ladder  into  the  well,  and  fixing  the  rope  round  his 
neck  himself ;  the  ladder  being  withdrawn,  he  was  then  pulled  halfway  up 
by  the  executioner,  and  left  suspended.  These  times  appear  to  us  horrible ; 
bSiit,  considering  the  then  state  of  civilisation^  we  question  if  more  suffering, 
relatively  to  their  capacity  for  enjoyment,  was  then  endured  by  the  people, 
than  is  now  suffered  by  the  comparatively  refined  natives  of  Great  Britain, 
aiid  especially  in  England,  fix)m  the  prejudices,  ignorance,  and  tyranny  of  in- 
dividuals who  sometimes  find  their  way  into  the  local  or  unpaid  magistracy. 
The  abuse  of  the  poor-laws,  and  consequent  distress  of  the  labouring  classes, 
■may  be  clearly  traced  to  this  source.    But  these  and  other  evils  are  gra-  ' 
dually  passing  away.     Posterity  will  look  on  the  hereditary  judges  of  the  ' 
dark  ages,  and  the  rural  justices  and  hereditary  legislators  of  the  present 
time,  as  necessary  steps  ui  the  progress  of  society  from  barbarism  to  that 
h^h  and  equal  civilisation  which  will  be  ultimatelv  produced  by  high,  equal^ 
and  universal  education.    By  many,  this  prospective  view  of  socie^  will  be 
thovght  chimerical ;  but,  by  turning  to  tne  Quarter^  Journal  of  JSducaiion 
(jHolAl  pi^51 — 259.  8vo,  1831.),  it  will  be  seentl^tit  already,  in  a  grc^ 
measure,  exists;  and  has  done  so  for  a  century,  in  tHe  s^te  of  New  Eng-  ' 
land,  in  North  America.  *.    .    *' 
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the  road-side,  in  the  village  of. New  Dailly,  has  a  trunk,  freefrom  branchet^ 
BOiL  high,  the  xircuniferfence  at  the  base  being  above  7  ft.,  and  at  the  first 
branch  above  5  ft.     The  head  is  not  large  in  proportion,  as  the  tree  wai 
blown  down  and  much. injured  about  twenty  years  ago. 
.The  herbaceous  Plants^  m  a  district  containing  almost  every  variety  of  soU 
and.  a  surface  so  much  varied,  are  necessarily  of  many  species.     The  mear> 
dows  of  Dumfriesshire  and  in  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright  were  covered 
with  the  blue  flowers  of  Geranium  pratense  ;  and,  in  some  glens  in  Ren- 
Irewshlre,  the  snowdrop  is  indigenous.     Mallows  are  common  along  the 
coast ;  and  at  Ardmillan,  three  miles  ftelow  Girvan,  the  Yucca  gloriosa; 
which  had  been  cast  on  shore  there  at  some  former  period,  is  growing 
apparently  in  a  wild  state.     All  these  plants,  and  numerous  others,  whicfi 
might  easily  be  enumerated,  afford  evidence  of  great  mildness  of  climate 
near  the  sea  and  the  rivers ;  and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  number  of  exotic 
shrubs  which  are  found  to  live  through  the  winter  against  walls  in  gardens, 
with  very  little  protection.     At  Kirkconnell,  on  the  Nith ;  at  St.  Mary's 
Isle,  on  the  Dee ;  at  Cally,  on  the  Fleet  j  at  Barganny,  on  the  Girvan ;  at 
Doonholme,  on  the  Doon;  at   Auchincruive,  on  the  Ayr;  at  Eglinton 
Castle,  near  the  Irvine ;  and  at  a  number  of  intervening  places ;  the  commoB 
myrtle  may  be  seen  as  a  wall  tree  in  the  kitchen-garden,  flowering  in  sum- 
mer, and  only  slightly  protected  by  a  mat  during  the  most  severe  months 
of  winter.    At  Culzean  Castle,  on  the  sea-shore  near  Maybole,  and  at 
Ardgowan  on  the  Clyde,  near  Greenock,  the  myrtle  thrives  as  a  wall  tree 
without  any  protection.    At  the  farmer  place,  ^^rbutus  ^ndrdchne  haii 
attained  a  large  size  as  a  standard;  and  the  common  olive,  the  Janan 
quince,   Camellia,  gre^n  ^tea,   Edw^rdsta  microphylla,    Tkius  elongata, 
Bignonza  Pandoree,  Acacia  verticillata,  and  other  New  Holland  shrubs,  havo 
stood  several  years  as  wall  trees.   At  Ardgowan,  the  Camellia  has  stood  ai 
a  common  shrub;  and  the  green  tea,  Aloysia  eitrioddra,  and  Medicago 
^bdrea  have  stood  as  wall  trees.    At  Finlaystone,  near  Port  Glasgow,  the 
fig  ripens  on  the  open  garden  wall  every  year ;  and  in  the  new  garden  at 
Erskm.e,  on  the  Clyde,  the  Hamburgh,  Frankendale,  and  other  grapes  have 
been  brought  to  such  a  state  of  perfection  on  the  open  flued  wall,  without 
any  covering  either  in  spring  or  autumn,  that  they  are  sold  in  Glasgow 
market  at  the  same  price  as  grapes  raised  under  glass.     We  saw  large 
bunches  (Aug.  31.)  colouring  beautifully.    We  do  not  think  it  at  all  likelji 
that  the  same  shrubs  would  pass  the  winter  equally  well  on  the  sea-coast 
of  Lancashire ;  because  that  flat  coast,  notwithstanding  its  advantage  ovef 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland  in  point  of  latitude,  is  exposed  to  the  Atlantici 
and  is  without  natural  shelter  either  from  islands  or  headlands  in  the  8e% 
or  from  hills  or  mountains  ^on  shore. 

The  natural  Zoology  ofthu  Part  of  Scotland  y&  but  imperfectly  known,  and 
there  appears  reason  to  believe  that  various  birds  and  insects  will  be  found 
in  it,  either  as  occasional  visitants,  or  as  indigenous,  which  are  not  now 
considered  natives.  Sir  William  Jardine,  of  Jardine  Hall,  in  Dumfries^ 
3hire,  a  profound  and  enthusiastic  ornithologist,  and  conversant  with  every 
branch  of  natural  history,  has  already  added  various  species  of  birds  to  the 
Dumfriesshire  list ;  and  has  found  some  plants  in  his  neighbourhood  not 
before  suspected  to  belong  to  the  Scottish  flora.  The  new  edition  of  the 
Statistical  Account  of  Scotland ^  now  preparing  by  the  clergy  of  the  diflerent 
parishes  will,  it  is  hoped,  throw  much  light  on  Natural  History  and 
Agriculture,  as  well  as  on  statistics. 

Man,  as  far  a&  we  have  hitherto  advanced  in  Scotland,  certainly  q)peani 
sufficiently  diflerent  from  his  fellows  in  the  central  counties  of  England, 
And  even  in  Lancashire,  to  be  considered  as  a  distinct  sub-variety ;  using 
the  word  variety  in  its  scientific  sense,  as  indicative  of  peculiarity  of  habk 
induced  by  accidental  circumstances.  Speaking  of  the  body^  the  habit  of 
l>otb  sexes,  among  the  lower  classes  of  the  Scotch,  of  passing  the  years  of  itfp 
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fiuicy  bare-legged  and  bare-footed,  seems  to  have  communicated  a  degree  d£ 
activity  of  character  not  found  among  the  same  class  in  any  of  the  lowland 
counties  of  England ;  nor  even,  as  it  appears  to  us,  in  Derbyshire,  or  the 
hilly  districts  of  Cumberland  or  Westmoreland.  The  imperfection  of  the 
J9cotch  dwellings,  and  the  necessity  which  the  Scotch  people  are  under, 
from  infancy,  ofhaving  recourse  to  expedients,  must  have  an  effect  in  callii^ 
forth  their  inventive  powers ;  but,  while  this  is  favourable  to  ingenuity  and 
perseverance,  it  must  be  confessed  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of 
cleanliness  and  habits  of  neatness,  which  are,  unquestionably,  not  so  pre- 
valent among  the  poorest  class  in  Scotland,  as  they  are  among  the  poorest 
class  in  England.  These  circumstances,  the  uncertainty  of  the  climate,  and 
their  school-education,  probably  give  to  the  Scotch  that  sagacity  which  is 
generally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  national  characteristics.  Their  attach- 
ment to  their  parents,  said  to  be  another  characteristic,  is  in  part  a 
remainder  of  the  principle  of  clanship,  and  in  part  the  result  of  the 
mutual  dependence  of  parents  and  children  upon  each  other,  which 
necessarily  takes  place  in  an  agricultural  country,  and  one  without  poor- 
rates.  Where  commerce,  manufactures,  and  high  wages  have  been  mtro- 
duced,  children,  in  consequence  of  being  earl^  forced  to  earn  money,  soon 
become  independent  of  their  parents,  and  filial  afiection  is  often  found  to 
give  way.  This  tendency  is  not  to  be  counteracted  by  recurring  to  the 
agricultural  state,  but  by  moral  and  intellectual  education ;  by  which,  it 
may  be  said,  the  head  is  called  in  to  assist  the  heart,  and  that  which  ori- 
g^ted  in  feelings  of  self-preservation  is  continued  through  a  sense  of  jus- 
tice and  duty. 

.  General  Improvement.  —  Having  thus  slightly  noticed  the  natural  cir- 
cumstances of  the  western  counties  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  we  shall 
next  take  a  general  view  of  what  ha)i  been  done  by  man  in  the  way  of 
improving  or  adapting  for  his  use  that  which  nature  has  set  before  him. 
0?he  adaptation  of  a  country  to  the  purposes  of  man  must  always  de- 
pend on  the  nature  of  that  country,  and  on  the  degree  of  cnvilisation, 
and  the  amount  of  skill  and  capital,  possessed  by  its  inhabitants.  The 
progress  which  the  tract  in  question  has  made,  since  we  passed  through 
tt  in  1805,  is  no  less  gratifying  than  it  is  astonishing.  Good  lines  of 
road  are  now  formed  where  me  roads  were  formerly  hilly,  circuitous, 
and  always  in  bad  order.  Extensive  tracts  of  country  which  in  1805 
were  open  waste ;  for  instance,  about  Lochmaben  in  Dumfriesshire,  Cas- 
tie  Douglas  in  Kirkcudbright,  and  Gakton  in  Ayrshire,  are:  now  enclosed, 
drained,  sheltered  by  plantations,  studded  with  farm-houses  and  cottages, 
imd  subjected  to  a  r^ular  rotation  of  crops.  Many  thousands  of  acres 
of  rocky  surface  have  been  planted,  and  of  the  steep  sides  of  hills  where 
aration  could  not  be  practised ;  and,  we  think,  we  may  safely  state,  that, 
for  every  ten  acres  of  plantation  which  existed  in  1805,  there  are  a  thousand 
in  1831.  Almost  all  the  fiurm-Jhouses  and  farm-yards  of  the  country  have 
•been  renewed  since  the  former  period,  and  these  now  present  a  most 
regular  and  comfortable  appearance.  A  great  many  of  the  labourers*  cot- 
tages have  also  been  rebuilt  in  a  more  substantial  style,  though  not,  as 
we  shall  hereafter  show,  with  that  attention  to  the  comfort,  decency,  and 
cleanliness  of  the  inhabitants  which  has  taken  place  in  farm-houses. 
.  Next  to  the  improvement  which  has  been  made  in  the  agriculture  of  the 
country,  is  that  which  has  been  effected  in  the  country  seats  of  the  landed 
proprietors.  Almost  every  gentleman's  house  has  been  enlarged  or  r^uik ; 
new  kitchen^gardens  have  been  formed  and  the  pleasure-grounds  altered; 
the  number  of  hot-houses  b  increased  at  least  a  hundredfold,  and  lodges, 
winding  approaches,  and  scattered  timber  trees  are  now  substituted  for 
commonplace  roads,  gates,  and  grass  fields;  the  latter  either  naked,  or 
'  displaying  only  a  few  round  clumps.  All  the  towns  have  been  more  or 
less  increased  in  size;  the  new  builduigs  are  larger,  and  of  an junprrored 
architecture,  and  the  streets' are  wid^.  'The  tow^ymkidtk  ins  improved  the 
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least  appears  to  be  Kirkcudbright.  In  the  suburbs  of  the  enlarged  towns^ 
vjtias  and  ornaraentftl  cottages  have  been  built,  though,  as  yet,  only  t6  a' 
moderate  extent.  The  nei^bourhoods  of  Greenock,  Fott  Glasgow,  and' 
Paisley  contain  most  of  these  residences,  because  these  towns  have  longest 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  improved  manufactures  and  commerce.  The  intro>' 
duction  of  steam-boats  for  the  conveyance  of  live  stock  to  distant  markets 
has  increased  the  value  of  land  on  the  west  coast  generally,  from  the 
Orkneys  to  Liverpool,  and  especially  in  Dumfriesshire,  Kircudbrightshire, 
Wigtonshire,  and  Ayrshire.  The  formation  of  harbours  and  piers  at' 
Troon  by  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  at  Ardrossan  and  Saltcoats  bv  the 
Earl  of  Eglinton  and  others,  has  opened  a  new  market  for  the  coal  and 
lime  raised  in  the  interior,  and  brought  down  to  these  ports  by  railroads. 
The  great  increase  of  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  Greenock  and  Pbirt 
Glasgow  is  well  known.  The  introduction,  by  Mr.  Thorn,  of  a  canal 
of  water  along  the  summit  of  a  ridge  of  hills,  which  in  its  descent  to 
the  Clyde  will  turn  thirty  overshot  wheels,  each  50  ft.  in  diameter,  is 
one  oi  the  grandest  and  most  original  improvements  which  have  ever 
been  made  for  any  town.  By  embanking  the  Clyde  so  as  to  confine  its 
waters  to  a  narrower  channel  in  some  places,  and  by  the  employmeint 
of  machinery  in  others,  that  channel  has  been  deepened  so  as  to  admit 
vessels  of  200  tons  to  reach  Glasgow ;  whereas,  before,  nothing  but  a  com- 
mon  barge  could  go  farther  up  than  Port  Glasgow.  A  canal,  which  had 
been  projected  from  Glasgow  to  Ardrossan,  by  Paisley  and  Johnstone,  and 
executed  as  far  as  the  latter  village,  has,  by  the  deepening  of  the  Clyde, 
been  in  a  great  degree  superseded,  and  will  probably  not  be  completed ;  but 
on  this  canal  vessels  with  passengers  are  carried  along  at  the  rate  of  nine 
miles  an  hour  by  horses,  and  a  new  plan  is  now  under  experiment  for 
applying  steam  so  as  to  effect  the  same  object,  and  even  to  increase  the 
speed.  The  manufactories  of  Paisley  and  Kilmarnock  have  greatly 
increased,  and  villas  are  consequently  building  round  both  towns.  The 
manufacturing  establishment  at  Catrine,  in  Ayrshire,  is  one  of  the  most 
perfect  of  the  kind  which  we  have  ever  seen,  not  only  with  reference  to  its 
machinery  and  buildings,  but  to  the  comforts,  cleanliness,  and  morals  of  the 
workmen.  Almost  all  of  these  live  in  houses  and  cultivate  gardens  which 
are  their  own  property ;  and  they  not  only  sup^rt  a  respectable  extra- 
parochial  school,  but  one  or  more  places  of  worship.  In  die  parish  schools 
throughout  the  west  of  Scotland  the  routine  of  education  has  been  slightly 
improved  by  the  introduction  of  miscellaneous  reading,  but  the  great  defects 
of  these  establishments  remain  the  same. 

A  HorficuUured  Society  has  been  established  in  Dumfriesshire,  and  an- 
other in '  Ayrshire ;  both  of  which  have  done  much  good.  The  latter 
Society  has  the  great  merit  of  having  connected  with  it  a  horticultural  and 
agricultural  library,  the  books  of  which  are  circulated  freely  among  the 
gardeners  and  farmers  of  the  county  of  Ayr  who  are  members.  In  all  the 
other  towns  there  are  general  public  libraries  and  reading-rooms ;  in  Paisley 
there  are  no  fewer  than  seven  of  the  latter.  At  least  half  a  dozen  news- 
papers have  been  commenced  in  this  district  since  we  last  passed  through  it, 
and  are  now  continued.  These  papers,  and  the  growing  taste  for  reading, 
together  with  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  the  pecuniary  circum- 
staiices  of  most  men  smce  the  peace,  have  greatly  increased  their  moral 
and  political  knowledge,  and  their  desire  for  the  enjoyment  of  firee  and 
liberal  institutions.  When  we  lefl  Scotland,  the  poorer  classes  of  society 
could  scarcel}  be  saiJ  to  have  an  opinion  on  political  subjects;  or,  if  they 
had,  they  did  not  dare  to  avow  it.  Now,  high  political  intelligence  is  general 
among  all  ranks  in  the  west  of  Scotland ;  and  the  sound  knowledge  of 
the  science  of  government,  which  has  been  displayed  by  the  joiu'ney- 
men  weavers  of  Paisley  and  Olasgow,  has  not  been  surpassed  by  men  of 
any  rank  in  any  country.    (See  Rendu  of  MacMnery^  3d' edit  p.  6.) 
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B^  no  other  means,  so  well  as  by  news{)apers,  coidd  the  introduction, 
and  dissemination  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  morals  and  politics  be. 
^ec'ted  amon^  the  crown-up  part  of  society:  for,  by  recurring*  to  these 
prindples  incidentally,  in  discussing  the  passing  topics  of  the  day,  and  by 
iheir  being  developed  one  at  a  time,  they  take  root  in  minds  that  are  not 
prepared  by  previous  knowledge  either  to  peruse  or   to  understand  a' 
condensed  or  systematic  form  of  conveying  the  principles  of  any  science. 
The  same  observation  will  apply  to  the  diffusion  of  every  kind  of  know- 
ledge.    Cooperative  and  temperance  societies  are  not  to  be  lost  sight 
df,  if  it  were  for  no  other  reason  than  their  showing  evidence  of  the  active 
state  of  the  public  mind  in  all  that  regards  the  progress  of  society.     There 
cannot  be  a  doubt  that,  both  in  America  and  in  Scotland,  very  great  evils 
liave  resulted  from  the  taste,  so  long  prevalent,  for  ardent  spirits.     The. 
indulgence  in  fermented  liquors  may  render  men  sots,  but  the  excessive  use 
of  ardent  spirits  turns  them  into  infuriated  madmen. 

The  Progress  made  by  Gardeners  in  professional  and  general  Knowledge^  in 
this  part  of  the  country,  since  we  last  passed  throut^h  it,  requires  particu- 
lar notice ;  but  we  confess  that  we  have  felt  so  much  flattered  by  the  man- 
lier in  which  both  gardeners  and  their  employers  have  every  where  received 
lis,  that  we  are  afraid  to  trust  ourselves  with  the  subject.  The  numerous 
nurseries  which  have  sprung  up  show  the  patronage  which  planting  has' 
received ;  and  the  hot-houses,  of  some  kind  or  other,  which  are  now  to 
be  found  in  every  walled  garden,  attest  the  demand  which  has  existed  for 
s^ill  in  forcing.  It  is  obvious  that,  to  supply  the  demand  thus  created, 
gardeiners  must  of  necessity  have  become  more  intelligent.  Hence  the 
fact  of  their  having  made  progress  does  not  rest  on  our  opinion,  but  on  the 
evidence  derived  &om  the  actual  state  of  the  country.  The  gardeners  in. 
Scotland  are,  perhaps,  less  botanical  and  scientific  than  those  in  England; 
but  they  seem  to  have  a  more  general  knowledge  of  all  the  practical 
departments  of  ^dening,  and  of  agriculture  and  rural  affiiirs  generally  ■ 
The  cause  is  easily  found  in  the  circumstance  of  most  of  them  uniting  the 
duties  of  forester  to  those  of  gardener,  and  many  of  them  adding  those  of 
farmer  or  land-steward.  The  same  men,  if  in  situations  in  England,  would 
probably  be  limited  to  the  practice  of  horticulture  or  of  floriculture,  and 
might  carry  these  branches  to  a  higher  pitch  than  they  ever  could  do  in 
Scotland.  It  cannot  have  been  otherwise  than  highly  gratifying  to  us,  to  be' 
every  where  informed,  both  by  the  gardeners  and  their  employers,  that  the- 
Gardener's  Magazine  (read  by  every  gardener  in  the  west  of  Scotland,  and 
iSy  liiany  farmers,  chiefly  from  the  Dumfries  and  Ayr  horticultural  libraries^ 
or  jrom  copies  purchased  and  lent  out  by  the  local  nurserymen)  has  contri- 
buted materially  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  horticulture,  and  to  raise  the 
character  of  gardeners ;  and  we  consider  it  as  a  proof  of  the  sincerity  o^ 
this  avowal,  that  the  gardeners  and  amateurs  of  gardening  in  Ayrshire  no 
sooner  heard  of  our  arrival  at  Dumfrieis,  than  they  sent  to  invite  us  to  a 
public  dinner  at  Ayr  with  which  they  honoured  us ;  and  this  dinner  had  no- 
sooner  taken  place  than  we  received  a  similar  honour  from  the  gardeners 
and  amateurs  at  Kilmarnock.  * 

Of  the.  Gardens  and  Gardeners  generally ^  which  we  have  seen  during  the 
whole  of  our  tour  from  London  to  Paisley,  we  should  say,  that  the  gar-, 
dens  have  received  a  considerable  accession  of  new  fruits,  plants,  and  other 
objects ;  that  the  gardeners  have  evinced  an  increased  knowledge  of  cul- 
ture, and  even  of  the  science  of  plants,  soils,  and  climates,  but  that  they 
have,  nevertheless,  made  very  little  progress  in  gardening  as  an  art  of  design 
and  taste.  Clearly  and  decidedly  the  want  of  taste  in  planting  and  lay- 
ijdl^  out  grounds,  and  in  keeping  them  in  order  afterwards,  is  the  radical 

.    *  See  Ayr  Advertiser ^   August   25.    1831,   and   Kilmarnock   Chronicle , 
August  30.  i  831. 
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defect  both  of  gardeners  and  their  employers.  It  is  deplorable  to  notice 
the  numerous  evidences  of  this  which  occur  in  the  gardens,  parks,  or 
pleasure-grounds,  of  almost  every  country  residence  which  we  have 
enumerated  in  this  and  our  two  preceding- articles.  Of  course  there 
are  exceptions,  and  we  hav'e  noticed  some  of  them ;  but  we  repeat 
that  want  of  taste  is  generally  the  besetting  sin.  Quantity  will  naturally 
be  the  great  object  aimed  at  by  those  whose  minds  have  not  been  refined 
by  that  degree  of  intellectual  culture  which  can  alone  enable  them  to  find 
enjoyment  in  excellence,  and  to  discriminate  between  what  is  appro- 
priate and  elegant,  and  what  is  merely  commonplace.  This  is  the  case  with 
many  proprietors ;  and  if  they  are  thus  deficient  in  the  qualities  necessary  to 
appreciate  excellence,  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that  their  gardeners  can  suc- 
ceed in  its  production  ?  Where  there  is  little  or  no  demand  there  will  be  but 
little  supply.  The  gardeners,  in  Scotland  at  least,  are  overwhelmed  by  the 
extent  of^  the  grounds  committed  to  their  charge,  and  the  paucity  of  hands 
allowed  to  keep  them  in  order.  Hence  the  general  coarseness  and  want  of 
peeping  of  what  is  uqder  their  care.  We  can  hardly  say  that  we  have  seea 
one  highly  kept  place  in  Scotland,  though  we  have  seen  some  residences  con- 
taining miles  of  walks,  and  acres  of  coarse  lawn  and  commonplace  shrub- 
bery. We  must  not,  however,  altogether  exculpate  the  gardeners ;  for  some- 
thing of  the  unsatisfactory  state  in  which  most  places  are  found  is  owing  to 
the  gardeners  entertaining  false  notions  of  the  manner  of  keeping  them  in 
order.  We  have,  in  our  two  preceding  articles,  shown  that  the  common 
mode  in  which  gravel  walks  and  their  edgings  are  kept,  in  even  what  are 
considered  the  best  places  in  England,  as  well  as  in  the  most  neglected  in 
Scotland,  is  much  more  expensive  than  the  mode  which  good  taste  would 
dictate.  The  means,  as  we  have  observed  in  the  articles  alluded  to,  are 
too  generally  mistaken  for  the  end.  If  it  is  the  dutv  and  interest  of  mas- 
ters', therefore,  to  improve  their  taste,  in  order  to  enable  them  to  discriminate 
between  what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  in  the  taste  of  their  gardeners,  it  is 
no  less  the  interest  and  duty  of  gardeners  to  cultivate  their  taste,  not  only 
to  enable  them  to  fulfil  their  duties  in  a  superior  manner,  but  in  order  that 
they  may  be  competent  to  excite  in  their  employers  that  taste  for  the 
higher  beauties  or  gardening,  in  which  they  are  at  present  generally  de- 
ficient. We  have  already  stated  when  speaking  on  the  same  subject,  in 
the  Introduction  to  this  Magazine  (Vol.  I.  p.  9.),  our  conviction  that  if  a 
class  of  gardeners  of  superior  taste  were  to  come  forward,  they  would 
create  a  demand  for  themselves,  on  the  principle  that  demand  is  in- 
fluenced both  by  the  supply  and  the  quality  of  the  article.  Gardeners 
may  ask,  however,  why  they  should  take  the  pains  to  qualify  themselves 
so  highly,  unless  the  result  would  either  add  to  their  remuneration,  or 
diminish  their  labours?  To  this  we  answer,  that  it  will  ultimately  do 
both.  We  have  shown  (p.  546. J  that  if  walks,  their  verges,  and  the  (Jug 
borders  of  clumps  and  shrubberies  were  kept  in  what  we  consider  good 
taste,  the  labour  of  the  gardener  on  them  would  be  immediately  lessened; 
and  the  same  results  would  follow  other  improvements.  With  regard  to 
remuneration,  as  the  possession  of  superior  knowledge,  taste,  and  skill 
on  the  part  of  the  gardener,  must  require  him  to  bestow  increased  pains 
and  longer  time  on  the  study  of  his  profession,  it  is  evident  that  he  will 
become  entitled  to  more  for  his  labour,  than  those  who  have  not  taken  so^ 
much  pams,  or  employed  so  much  time,  and  consequently  have  not' 
acquired  so  much  skill.  This  concibsion  is  founded  on  the  acknowledged 
principle,  that  both  die  value  and  the  price  of  an  article  are  principally 
regulated  by  the  labour  required  to  produce  it. 

Our  present  limits  prevent  us  from  concluding  the  general  results  of^ 
this  division  of  our  tour;  but  we  shall  resume  the  subject  in  our  next 
Number.  > 

. .  •       (To  bf  corUinued,) ,    .  > 
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MISCELLANEOUS  INTELLIGENCE. 


Art.  I.     General  Notices. 

Construction  of  an  Ice^Houte.  —  Sir,  I  have  lately  had  an  ice-house 
erected,  and,  as  I  think  a  plan  of  its  construction  may  be  useful  to  others 
wishing  to  build  one,  I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  section,  (^fig.  106.) 


i 


tf.  Entrance,  about  4  ft.  wide  inside.       b.  Lobby.       r.  Cast-iron  door,  frame,  and  plate. 
dt  S,>nngiiig  line  tor  the  covering  arch.  />,  Cast-iron  bottom,  with  holes. 

/,  Cistern.       g.  Drain,  6  in.  in  diameter. 


t'.  Air  trap. 


Jr,  Steps  down  to  the  entrance. 


/>,  Cast-iron  bottom,  with  holes. 

hk  hh.  Puddle  of  clay  well  rammed  in. 


A  drain  with  a  proper  trap  is  better  than  trusting  to  the  absorption  of 
the  water  by  the  adjoining  soil,  as  the  latter  commonly  admits  mt.  The 
cistern  and  traps  ^ould  be  well  cemented  inside,  and  the  puddle  round  all 
the  external  wails  should  be  well  rammed  in.  Cast  iron  is  ultimately 
cheaper  than  oak ;  as,  when  the  latter  decays,  which  it  does  x&ry  quickly, 
it  is  very  difficult  to  set  it  renewed.  The  walls  are  drawn  9  in.  thick,  but  I 
think  14  in.  better*  Estimating  the  walls  at  14  in.,  bricks  at  30s,  a  thou- 
sand, and  the  iron  at  \Ss,  per  cwt.,  the  total  cost  of  such  an  ice-house 
would  be  about  75/.  Yours,  &c.  —  «7.  5.  January  24.  1831. 
.  FtnnU  Elevation  of  a  Conservatory,  r—  Sir,  As  you  solicit  designs  as  well 
as<other  communications  from  your  various  readers,  you  will,  perhaps  not 
dislike  a  few  elevations  from  those  among  them  who  are  amateur  architects. 
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1  therefore  b(^  leave  to  send  yoo  the  enclosed  sketch  (^.107.),  the  whdb 
glazing  of  which  la  intended  to  be  of  metal,  with  the  walls  of  rtuceo  «r 


I,  tte.  —  fm.  Maton,jun.     Nairn  Hall,  Swaffhtm 


I,  BN-.TMin,  I 

Norfalk,  Atig^  isH. 

A  Seed  Chtkjordr^g  Lettuce  and  other  lig/U  Seedi.  (_fy 
ctoth  may  be  of  any  size,  but  one  3  ft.  or  4  ft.  wide  and  10  tt 


3.)— The 
19ft. long 


will  be  found  most  convenient  where  tliere  m  a  great  number  of  different 
aeeda  to  be  dried.  Sew  the  edges  of  the  cloth  to  a  cord  on  all  the  four 
sides,  and  in  each  angle  iiTUuduLe  a  loop  or  a  ring  (a).  For  ever;  clotfa 
have  four  pins  (£),  pointed  at  one  end  that  they  may  enter  easily  into  the 
ground,  with  a  cross  piece  about  a  foot  from  the  upper  end  to  prevent 
then)  fitim  Koing  in  too  far,  and  from  leaning  too  much  to  one  side  by  the 
tension  of  tne  cloth,  and  with  a  hook  near  the  top  on  which  to  hang  the 
ring  or  loop.—  E.  R.     Brentjbrd,  Jan.  IB30, 

Applying  the  Watte  Heat  a/Domeilic  Ftrei  to  the  Ftapoiei  of  Floriculture 
and  Horticulture,  —  Sir,  As  so  much  has  been  said  ahoiit  heating  with 
water,  perhaps  you  will  excuse  me  thus  troubling  you  with  the  desciiption 
of  an  advantage  we  have  made  of  the  workmen's  sildng-room  Gre :  for  on 
the  same  principle,  every  sitting-room  and  kitchen  fire  in  cottages  or  country 
residences  may  be  made  to  heat  a  green-house,  conservatory,  peach-house, 
or  gnipery,  or  even  the  spacious  balconies  on  the  palaces  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Peter's,  Pimlico,  which,  if  they  had  sashes  to  shift  off  and  on,  might 
be  heated  .with  the  sittin^room  Sre,  and  thus  made  eligible  places  for  the 
cultivation  and  preservation  of  plants.  In  &nn-hougii  the  principle  will 
apply  to  great  advantage,  ai  both  the  parlour  and  kitchen  fires  may  be 
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fiut  in  me  in  hcatioK  a  house  of  from  20  to  40  ft.  long,  8  or  10  tl.  broad,  and 
roia  10  to  15  ft.  \u^,  aecording  to  the  ^antity  of  firing  usually  consumei 
tfe  applied  at  the  foundery  that  makes  the  various  cast-iron  vesBels  for  the 
Apothecaries'  Hall  (Messrs.  Aneer,  Ward,  aud  Handyside,' in  Upper 
Ground, Street,  Surrey  foot  of  BlBckfiiam'  Bridge)  to  malte  us  a  boiler, 
with  a  place  for  fire  in  one 
Bide  of  it  (as  in  the  annex- 
ed sketch,^.  109.),  cast 
—  in  one  piece,  with  arms  for 
~  the  going  8ud  returning 
pipes,  and  with  aocketa  b 
the  arms  to  receive  these 
pipes.  Thesego  to  a  ciBtem 
28  ft.  from  the  middle  of 
the  boiler.  This  cixtern  is 
1  ft.  wide,  1  fL  deep,  and 
15  in.  long,  with  \  wooden 
cover.  The  pipes  are  JtJ  in.,  and  the  whole  espeose,  when  fitted  up  and 
filed,  was  12).  IS». 

n.  The  boiler,  1  ft.  deep,  and  5  in.  wide,  b.  Hie  arm,  with  ita  sodet 
for  the  going  pipe,  and  it  is  1  in.  from  the  top  of  the  boiler,  c.  The  arm, 
with  its  socket  for  the  returning  pipe,  rf.  The  graie  at  bottom  oF  the  fire, 
resting  on  a  ledge  of  1  in,,  that  was  cast  with  the  boiler,  e.  The  round 
bars  ID  front  of  the  fire,  which  fall  inside  a  ledge  of  the  grate  and  a.nicbe 
in  thecovermg  of  the  boiler,  which  fits  exceedingly  well,  and  in  all  respects 
looks  likeacommonflreplacein  the  room,  without  any  appearance  of  water. 
The  boilerniay  beof  any  figure,  to  suit  the  fire-place,  lam.  Sir,  yours,  &e. 
—  WUtiam  Anderion.  Bolanic  Garden,  Cheltea,  Sept.  9.  1831.  [Seep.egX.l 
Heating  Hol-hoviet  bt/  the  Breath  of  Cattle.  —  Mr.  M'Diarmid,  the  very 
intelligent  editor  of  the  Dumfriei  and  Galtotvai/  Courier,  has  pointed  out  to 
us  the  followtag  interesting  passage,  in  his  paper  for  Feb.  26. 1828,  Hb 
also  introduced  ua  to  Mr.  Armstrong,  who  has  furnished  us  with  the  plan 
which  we  subjoin  to  Mr.  M'Diarmid  s  par^raph :  — 

"  We  lately  had  the  pleasure  of  conversing  witJi  Mr.  Robert  Armstrong, 
a  native  of  this  country,  who,  after  travelling  over  a  great  part  of  the 
continent  of  Asia,  resided  ten  years  in  Persia,  and,  in  returning  to  Bri^un, 
visited  Astrachan,  Moscow,  St.  Petersburgh,  and  various  other  pieces 
of  note  in  the  Russian  dominions.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  latter 
city,  our  informant  was  surprised  to  find  forcmg-houses  heated  on  an 
entirely  new  plan;  a  plan  which,  although  new  even  in  Russia,  promised 
to  become  quite  general.  The  peculiarity  of  this  plan  consists  simply  in 
substituting  the  breath  of  cattle  for  the  old  method  of  heating  by  fuel  or 
steam ;  and  its  superiority  was  evident  ftom  the  fact,  that,  in  a  climate 
where  they  have  often  24"  of  frost,  vegetables  were  raised  &r  superior 
to  any  thing  produced  in  this  country.  So  far  as  we  understand  the  plan, 
the  byre  containing  the  cattle  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  double  house,  with 
a  partition  wall,  through  which  are  a  number  of  square  holes,  opposite 
the  different  cribs,  leading  to  the  green-house,  and  which  open  and  snut  U 
pleasure;  as  the  holes  are  placed  a  few  inches  above  the  cribs,  when  the 
animals  lift  their  heads  for  the  purpose  of  breathing,  the  warm  air  immr 
diately  finds  its  way  under  the  glass  frames  on  the  opposite  side.  The  byr« 
is,  of  course,  kept  very  close,  and  for  this  purpose  is  provided  with  double 
doors,  which  are  also  listed;  in  this  way  the  temperature  was  raised  ao 
high,  even  with  a  very  limited  number  of  cattle,  that  the  apertures  some- 
^es  required  to  be  closed,  and  the  superabundant  heat  carried  off  hy 
means  of  a  ventilator.  A  priori,  we  might  suppose  that  this  closeness  in 
the  byres,  although  beneficial  to  vegetables,  would  prove  injurious  to 
nnim^  life ;  but  our  informant  assures  us  that  the  cattle  actually  throve 
ItetteTj  and  bttened  n^ore  quickly^  undo'  this  mode  of  treatment,  than  whea 
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^eir  sheds  were  kept  more  open.  In  this:  country,  a  lower  temperature 
would  of  course  suffice  for  every  ordinary  ptiipose;  and' as  to  the  neces- 
sity of  removing  the  cattle  occasionally,  we  understand  this  matter  can  be 
managed  as  easily  as  the  regulation  of  the  flues  under  the  present  system. 
Cattle,  while  they  inhale  oxygen,  respire  carbonic,  acid  .gas ;  a  species  of 
nourishment  which,  when  not  given  to  th6  extent  of  An  over-dose,  will 
undoubtedly  quicken  and  promote  vegetation,  independently  of  the  saving 
in  fuel  and  men's  time.  The  breath  of  the  cattle  serves  for  both  h<e^t 
and  moisture,  and  completely  supersedes  the  necessity  of  watering ;  m 
short,  our  informant,,  who  is  himself  a  very  ingenious  man,  and  who  saw 
the  thing  reduced  to  practice,  is  perfectly  satisfied  of  the  superiority  of 
the  plan,  and  asserts  that  it  is  in  the  power  of  every  farmer  to  possess  a 
green-house  equal  to  the  most  of  those  attached  to  tne  gardens  of  country 
gentlemen.**    {Dumfries  and.  Galloway  Courier ^  Feb.  26. 1822.) 

The  plan  {fig,  110.)  kindly  given  us  by  Mr.  Armstrong  shows  tfaov 
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cowstalls,  a  a  a;  the  pit  under  a  glass,  roof  for  vegetables^^;  double  doort^ 
to  this  pit,  c  c:  double  doors  to  the  cowhouse,  d  d;  openings  having  shutters 
on  a  level  with  the  heads  of  the  cows,  through  which  their  breath  is  thrown 
^irectly  into  the  atmosphere  of  the  plants,  e  e;  and  trap- under  the  back 
passage,  to  a  funnel  for  carrying  away  the  dung,  f»  Of  course,  were  a  plan 
on  this  principle  to  be  adopted  in  this  country,  it  might  be  made  more 
perfect  in  the  details.  We  should  like  to  see  it  tried  by  some  of  the  great 
cowkeepers  about  London,  for  forcing  succory  and  tart  rhubarb,  and  more 
especially  for  early  potatoes.  In  our  Treatise  on  Hot-houses,  published  in 
1804  (p.  1 52.),  we  suggested  the  idea  of  forming  green-houses  and  vineries 
over  stables,  cowhouses,  or  even  over  cottages.  —  Cond, 

SatiVs  Watering'Despatcher,  —  Sir,  I  send  you  a  drawing  and.  descrip>^ 
tion  of  what  I  denominate  my  watering-despatcher.  In  Vol.  V.  p.  656, 
you  have  figured  and  described  a  utensil  called  the  soude  {fig.  1 1 1.),  and  ii^ 
Vol,  VII.  p.  219.  another  very  similar  utensil  (7^.  11 2.)  called  the  aauafian^ 
pr  w^tercr;  an  attentive  consideration  of  botli  which  will  show  tnat  thf 
^Ung  of  either  with  water  is  a  matter,  if  not  of  difficulty,  at  least  of  loi^ 
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of  time,  u  the  wuer  hu  to  enter  by  the  very  holea  through  which  it  k 
subxequenti;  diatributeii.  In  my  w»tering-de«pBtcher  (jig.  I ITJ.)  I  hare 
otmrted  both  tbe  inconveniencn;  and  on  tbia  account  deem  it  <Mciciedly 
Miperior  to  tbe  aoude,  and  the  Bquartan. 


a  is  B  lifting  clack,  the  same  as  uaed 
in  the  bucket  of  the  common  pump, 
which  admits  tbe  water  into  the  de- 
•patcher,  and  will  cloae  securely  M 
soon  as  the  despatcher  is  Glled.  6,  an 
upper  value,  which  is  raised  up  bj  the 
upward  pressure  of  the  air  as  tae  watw 
nishes  in  below  at  a;  and  as  soon  m 
the  water  has  risen  to  tbe  hdghtof 
the  cover  (c)  the  val»e  (b)  falls,  and 
enables  the  user  to  take  the  despatcbtr 
wherever  he  pleases.  By  raising  tiie 
Talve  (b)  with  the  finger,  the  air  ii 
admitted  to  act  on  the  water,  and  any 

auantity  required  may  be  discharged 
irough  the  smalt  holes  (d)  at  tbt. 
bottom.  These  holes  are  tbe  same  m 
in  the  rose  of  the  common  wateriiw- 
pot.  The  clack  will  not  allow  a  drop  of  water  to  escape  from  benea^i  »• 
Yours,  flfc. —  M.  Saul.     Sufyard  Street,  Laitauler. 

It  will  be  here  in  place  to  remark  that  the  Conductor,  in  his  notice  of 
the  soude  (Vol.  V.  p.  656.),  proposed  to  improve  shower-baths,  by  appljh 
ing  to  them  the  pneumatical  principle  employed  in  the  soude.  This  eicellCBt 
idea,  expressed  in  1BS9,  it  has  subsequently  appeared,  had  also  prerimidy 
occurred  to  two  others :  first,  to  Mr.  Murray,  who  (see  VoL  Vll,  p.  S 1 9.) 
as  early  as  IBIS  had  applied  this  principle  to  the  improvement  of  showef 
baths  for  adults,  which  shower-bath,  thus  improved  by  him,  "  he  gave  to 
die  public  unfettered  by  a  patent,  and  it  has  teen  found  infinitely  superior 
to  all  the  shower-baths  {previously]  in  common  use:"  secondly,  to  .a- 
Wrexham  mechanic,  who,  previously  to  April,  162B,  bad  invented,  on  tlia 
very  same  principle,  a  ma-tny  shower-bath  (intended  for  chlldran)i  ■■ 
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faured  and  deicribed  in  our  Vo).  VL  p. SIB,  217.  Our  gardening  readMV 
will  oot  foil  lo  |)erceive  that  Mr.  Snul's  amendment  to  the  soude  and  aqua* 
nan  is  very  ^ilur  in  ita  nature  to  that  supplied  bj  Read  to  the  gitrden 
springs,  and,  if  this  kind  of  watering  engine  m  adoptabl^  we  think,  qnita 
as  important.  — ,J.  D. 

Sautt  Madime  for  trantplantmg  lar^  Treei  or  Shrvbi.  —  Sir,  Mf  ma- 
chin*  {Jig.  1 14.)  (or  the  above  purpose  diSera  Irom  all  you  have  hitherto 


noticed.  To  remove  a  tree,  T  firtt  dig  a  sufGcient  trench  round  it,  and 
then  place  on  one  side  of  ita  ball  one  of  the  irons  (a  a),  which  rcBemble  in 
figure  an  inverted  cross,  or  say  the  letter  T  turned  bottom  upwards.  Each 
of  these  irons  has  three  holes  in  its  tower  side,  and  one  hole  in  the  top  or 
end  of  the  upright  pan :  this  single  hole  is,  in  its  direction,  crosswise  to 
the  direction  of  the  three  holes  mIow.  Through  these  three  holes  I  force 
three  iron  rods  {b  6  b),  and  cause  them  to  pass  under  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  and  until  the  points  of  the  rods  appear  in  the  trench  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  ball.  To  their  pofaits  I  then  apply  and  fasten  on  the  other  Bide-iron 
(a).  I  then  lay  a  plank  across  the  trcncri  dug  round  the  tree,  and  run  the 
wheels  of  the  machine  to  and  upon  the  plank,  and  then  raise  the  draug^N 
beam,  or  lever  (c),  untS  the  books  (dd)  catch  into  the  holes  in  the  top  of 
a  a.  When  this  is  done^  as  the  draught-beam,  or  lever  (c),  is  drawn  down, 
the  tree  with  its  bail  is  rtused  out  of  the  pit,  and,  when  secured  by  a  rope, 
may  be  conveyed,  with  the  greatest  ease,  to  the  place  of  replanting.  The 
rope  is  fastened  to  the  end  of  the  lever  over  the  axletree,  passed  over  the 
ball  of  the  tree,  under  the  machine,  secured  to  the  cross-piece.  (<'),  and 
thence,  if  necessary,  extended  up  to  the  stem  of  the  tree  :  great  steadineaa 
is  thus  produced.  When  the  tree  is  brought  to  the  hole  prepared  for  it, 
the  rope  is  removed,  and  the  draught-beam,  or  lever,  is  raised  until  the  iron 
frame  (formed  by  a  a,b  b  b)  rests  on  the  bottom  of  the  hole;  the  machine 
is  then  disengaged  from  the  irons  (n  a),  and  driven  back,  and  the  iron  rods 
(6  b  b)  with  the  irons  («  a)  are  withdrawn.  The  filling  in  of  the  soil  now 
completes  the  transplantation.  Yours,  &c.  —  MatSaat  Saui.  Sufyard 
Street,  Lanauter,  Januaru  85.  1831. 

'  7^  R<»/ai  BvHof  Kidnet/  or  FrencA  Bean,  a  new  md  eicellent  Variety. 
-^— 8b,  Out  of  a  veiy  great  variety  of  Indney beans  cultivated  in  tliis  island, 

1  Mtid  you  a  packet  gf  one  nrt,  which,  for  its  various  excellences,  is 
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Sir,  Aft^r  a  residence  of  six  months,  I  left  Tours  for  Bf^noles  WeHs  on. 
the  13th  of  May,  by  which  time  the  heat  of  the  weather  bad  becoDM 
troublesome,  thowzh  frequently,  as  in  England,  accompanied  by  c(iiUiBg. 
easterly  winds.    The  road  for  Bagnples  is  up  the/rvncA^,  fonnedoiimil 
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deserving  of  general  attention.     The  beans  dre  foundisb.-^^.  115.)    h 
11^  ^^""^  ^^  appropriately  hem  the  ttppfll 

lation  of  royal  dwarf.    Whence  k 

^       ^^^tj^  ^^^B    B^  -m       originated,  or  how  or  when  intit^ 

^^^  ^HhB   f'^bk.^llV       duced,  I  know  not.  It  is  only  withiii 

■^^^F     ^^^B  ^^^^fc^^fct      the  last  four  or  five  years  ^at  it 

^^^   ^^^^    ^^      has  been  offered  for  sale  by  »eei 

dealers ;  and  the  very  great  eager- 
ness with  which  it  has  hitherto 
been  purchased  is  an  ificontestable 
proof  of  its  superiority.  The  royal  dwart  bean  requires  to  be  planted 
9  in.  or  even  1  ft.  apart  in  the  drills,  which  should  be  2  or  2^  ft.  dis- 
tant from  each  other.  Planted  thus,  it  grows  and  extends  itself  most 
luxuriantly;  producing  handsome  red-stred^ed  pods  8. or  9  in.  in  length, 
and  to  the  amount  of  20,  30,  and  even  more,  on  each  plant.  Among  the 
islanders,  the  criterion  of  excellence  of  this  vegetable  is,  that  it  possesses  , 

none  of  that  tough  interior  skin,  or,  as  it  is  nere  termed,  parchemin  or 
parchment,  which  distinguishes  the  English  sorts  if  not  picked  quite  young. 
This  quality  the  royal  dwarf  eminently  possesses,  and  is  in  consequence 
edible  when  the  reproductive  germ  has  attained  to  a  considerable  size 
within  the  pod,  which  is  even  palatable  when  on  the  point  of  ripeninc. 
Hitherto  we  have  found  it  somewhat  shy  in  perfecting  its  seed ;  ^ich 
leads  me  to  imagine  that  it  is  a  native  of  a  warm  climate,  and  the  casual 
introduction  of  some  mariner.  It  is  true,  the  weather  our  summers  Ifaye 
afibrded  us  of  late  years  has  been  so  fluctuating  as  to  be  yery  prejiidicud 
to  the  regular  process  of  vegetation.  The  royal  dwarf  kianeybean  is, 
however,  to  a  certainty,  more  tardy  in  attaining  to  perfection  ^bsa  any 
other  of  its  tribe.  It  is  possible  that  this  sort  may  be  known  to  some  of 
your  readers,  although  i  am  pretty  well  convinced  that  its  disseminatioo 
has  not  been  very  extensive.  1  recollect  sending  it,  amone  other  specimens, 
three  years  since  to  Mr.  James  Teeton,  the  venerable  and  worthy  superin- 
tendent of  the  seed  department  at  Mjessrs.  Cormack  and  Sinclair's,  New 
Cross;  but  as  he  has  since  abdicated,  or  at  least  no  longer  holds  that 
situation,  I  know  not  what  may  have  been  its  fate.  .  I  am.  Sir,  yours, 
&c.  —  John  Williams.     Jersey^  Nov.  5.  1830. 

The  Broad-leaved  Norman  Cress,  —  Sir,  Since  my  communication  to 
you  on  the  Norman  cress  (p.  242.),  I  have  seen  Mr.  Malcolm  and  other 
nurserymen,  to  whom  I  have  shown  the  broad-leaved  Norman  cress  of 
1783.  They  all  say  it  is  a  variety  they  had  not  seen  before  (and  wish  for. 
seed  of  it)  :  from  which  it  appears  there  are  two  kinds ;  one  unknown  in 
the  trade,  and  the  other  not  generally  known.  I  now  send  you  some 
plants  as  specimens,  and  a  parcel  of  seed,  which  you  can  distribute,  and 
thereby  brin^  both  kinds  into  general  culture,  by  adding  your  own  observ- 
ation on  their  merits.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Joseph  Thompson.  Welheds^ 
Oct.  31.  1831. 

The  plants  received  have  very  broad  leaves,  almost  entire  on  the  edges.; 
general  length,  6  in.  or  8  in. ;  and  breadth  at  Uie  upper  extremity,  above  an 
inch.  The  seed  we  have  sent  to  Mr.  Charlwood's,  for  distribution  to  sucb 
gardeners  as  may  call  for  it,  leaving  their  names  and  address.  ^^  Cond, 
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artificial  inclined  plane,  in  the  hollow  of  a  re^ar  excavation  made  from  the 
top  to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  which  is  also  tne  inlet  to  Tours  from  Paris, 
by  way  of  Versailles,  Rambouillet,  Chartres,  Vendome,  &c.  This  deep 
cutting  or  tranckee  has  exposed  to  view  the  stratification  of  this  cote  of 
the  Loire  in  a  manner  highly  gratifying  to  the  geologist.  The  beds  or 
different  rocks  of  which  it  is  mostly  composed  are  all  more  or  less  de*- 
cidedly  calcareous.  Several  of  them  contain  rarje  and  curious,  as  well  98 
ihanj  of  the  more  common,  fossil  shells  *,  which  abound  in  Touraine  fju* 
beyond  any  thing  of  the  sort  I  have  ever  met  with  elsewhere.  Without 
referring  to  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire  from  above  Amboise  to  below 
Bourgueil,  the  lei^  bank  of  the  Cher  from  near  Montrichard  to  its  junction 
with  the  Loire  at  Brehemont,  the  banks  of  the  Indre  and  Vienne  every 
where,  the  country  from  Chanchevrier  in  the  northern  part  of  the  province 
to  St.  Maure  on  the  confines  of  Poitou,  but  above  all  that  most  extra- 
ordinaiy  mass  of  many  square  miles  of  fossil  shells,  called  by  the  French 
les  Falumeresy  perhaps  hardly  to  be  paralleled;  the  tranckee  in  the 
fauxbourg  St.  Symphorien  at  Tours  offers,  notwithstanding  its  bare  and 
rugged  appearance,  a  rare,  lasting,  and  delightful  subject  for  study  to  the 
lover  o^  natural  history.  From  the  telegraph  stationed  at  the  top  of  La 
Tranchee,  where  the  traveller  leaves  the  Paris  road,  to  Chateau  du  Loire, 
which  is  in  the  department  of  La  Sarthe,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  boundary 
of  Touraine  (department  of  the  Indre  and  Loire),  the  surface  of  the 
country  is  pleasingly  varied  with  hill  and  vale,  flat  lands  intervening  occa- 
sionally ^r  a  few  miles  together. 

The  vine  is  the  prominent  and  favourite  object  of  culture  throughout ; 
but  at  Chateau  duXoire,  where  they  boast  of  making  a  superior  wine,  the 
vineyard  countiy  ceases.  The  vine  is  not  cultivated  to^  advantage  farther 
north,  though  they  make  indifferent  wines  at  Le  Mans,  and  even  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alen9on.  The  soil  also  becomes  more  sandy,  and  the 
subsoil  less  calcareous ;  though  near  Le  Mans  to  the  north,  there  is  excel- 
lent marl,  and  fossil  shells  are  sparingly  embedded  in  rocks  belonging  to  the 
*^  calcaire  jurassique  "  of  M.  de  Humboldt.  About  Alen^on  die  primitive 
measures  make  as  it  were  an  iiTuption  into  the  more  recent  formations, 
and  quarries  of  granite  are  worked  to  a  considerable  extent  between  that 
city  and  Pr^ z  en  Pail. 

Between  Ecommoy  aiid  Le  Mans  the  road  passes  through  the  forest  of 
Bersay  for  several  miles ;  a  national  forest,  which  contains  much  fine  oak, 
with  underwood  of  the  common  and  mountain  ash,  and  other  sorts  usually 
met  with  in  the  large  woods  of  the  south  and  west  of  England.  Very  large 
plantations  of  the  pinaster  (Pinus  maritima  [see  p.  699.])  of  about  30  years* 
growth  are  intermixed  in  vast  masses  with  the  native  productions  of  the 
forest.  They  have  been  raised  from  seed  sown  on  the  spot,  as  is  common 
in  France  both  in  public  and  private  forests,  and  are  of  good  heights,  but 
slender  in  bulk  for  want  of  timely  thinning.  Every  where,  without  regard 
to  soil  or  climate,  the  government  and  individuals  continue  to  plant  this 
worthless  tree ;  content  to  raise  whole  forests  of  them  for  firewood,  instead 
of  cultivating  the  Norway  spruce,  the  larch,  or  even  the  Scotch  pine,  as 
local  circumstances  might  indicate,  the  timber  of  which  is  applicable  to 
much  more  valuable  purposes.  Brands  of  Chouans  from  La  Vendee  or 
the  uncivilipcd  part  of  BriCany  were  said  to  infest  this  large  forest;  but 
we  met  with  no  interruption  in  travelling  through  it,  nor  with  any  well- 
attested  proof  of  the  fact,  though  the  constituted  authorities  at  Le  Mans, 
we  found,  expected  the  production  of  our  passports,  a  requisition  seldom 

*  Amongst  the  latter  are  found  the  Terebratulae  of  different  sorts  in 
high  preservation ;  and  of  the  former  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with 
a  delicate  fossil,  which  M.  Du  Jardin,  the  professor  of  chemistry,  says  is 
not  yet  named,  and  that  he  only  had  before  found  one  of  the  same  kind. 

Vol.  VII.  —  No.  35.  u  u 
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made  on  travellers  in  the  interior  of  France.  It  is  probable  that  some  of 
the  banditti,  who  had  been  committing  depredations  on  persons  and  pro- 
perty in  the  names  of  Charles  X.  and  Henry  V.  in  parts  of  La  Vendee,  had 
fled  for  temporary  refuge  from  the  strong  arm  of  justice  to  the  depths  of 
the  forest  of  Bersay,  and,  as  we  aflerwards  heard,  to  the  woody  recesSes  (/ 
the  Boccage,  a  well-timbered  and  beautiful  tract  of  country  situated  in  die 
department  of  the  Ome,  which  we  subsecpently  crossed. 

Unlike  the  country  about  Tours,  which  contains  a  great  numb€f  of 
chateaux  and  country  seats,  in  general  with  little  land  attached  to  tiian, 
and  few  remaining  marks  of  the  feudal  tyrannies  which  the  ownenr  of  the 
former  exercised  only  half  a  century  ago,  the  dwellings  of  the  rich  tre  scat- 
tered about  the  departments  of  Sarthe  and  Ome  but  scantily.  NeAt  houses 
of  small  landed  proprietors,  however,  abound,  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
some  of  the  towns  (Chateau  du  Loire,  for  instance)  similar  habitations  for 
master  manu&cturers  and  workmen,  and  comfortable  cottages  for  labourers. 
On  the  sides  of  the  road,  nearly  all  the  way  to  Alen9on,  as  in  apparently 
much  more  populous  parts  of  England,  comfortable  dwelliiigs  of  one  or 
the  other  of  this  description  of  houses  were  springing  up  every  where, 
many  in  the  act  of  being  built.  None  of  these  were  withottt  their  gardens, 
and  some  of  them  had  orchards  of  apple  and  pear  trees.  A  vine  might  be 
frequently  seen  trained  against  the  front  or  end  of  the  hotifii6,  though  these 
are  here  cultivated  for  their  fruit,  rather  than  for  the  liquor  expressed  from 
it ;  the  general  beverage  of  the  country  being  cider  or  perry,  but  not  to 
the  exclusion  of  the  indifferent  wines  of  the  neighbounng  vine  country. 
None  of  these  dwellings  were  without  gardens  filled  with  v^etables, 
amongst  which  were  potatoes  (now  generally  cultivated  to  a  great  extent 
in  one  half  the  departments  of  France)  the  Swedish  turnip,  the  red  beet,  and 
different  sorts  of  spring  and  summer  cabbage,  peas,  &c.  It  was  delightful 
to  see  such  a  vast  tract  of  country  without  a  symptom  of  distress  or  poverty ; 
every  thing  bespoke  ease  of  circumstances,  content,  and  improvement. 
The  country  itself  assumed  a  different  aspect ;  enclosures  became  common 
en  an  entrance  into  the  ancient  province  of  Maine,  increasing  in  numbtf 
till,  in  Lower  Normandy,  the^  were  general ;  the  hedges  filled  with  trees, 
oak,  elm,  ash,  and  acacia,  which  might  well  vie  with  the  beautifiil  hedge- 
rows of  England.*  The  wheat  and  oats  promised  every  where  an  abundauat 
crop ;  barley  they  grow  very  little  of  in  this  part  of  the  country.  Sarrasin 
(buckwheat),  which  is  cultivated  to  a  large  extent,  was  not  sown  till  the 
following  month,  but  preparations  for  the  reception  of  its  seed,  and  for 
manuring  the  land  for  it,  were  going  forward  on  a  large  scale.  Whilst  the 
winter  vetch  was  being  cut,  spring  vetches  were  being  sown,  as  well  as 
the  turnip-rooted  cabt^e,  hancots,  and  colza  [^rassica  campestris  oleifera 
Dec], 

From  Le  Mans  northward  the  rich  greensward  of  pastures  and  meadows, 
intermixed  in  fair  proportion  with  the  arable  lands,  remind  the  English 
traveller  of  his  own  verdant  isle;  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  scenery  about 
Le  Mans  is  in  the  style  of  the  very  richest  and  most  beautifiil  parts  of 
his  own  country;  and,  without  being  conscious  of  any  prejudice  against 
France  or  its  people,  I  confess  my  English  taste  would  lead  me,  in  defiance 
of  all  the  high  authorities  to  the  contrary,  to  call  the  neighbourhood  of 
Le  Mans  a  garden,  in  preference  even  to  Touraine ;  but  it  is  a  garden  of 
a  different  kind,  a  landscape  rather  than  a  fruit  garden. 

Between  Alen9on  and  Couterne  the  road  ascends,  and  finally  crosses  a 
lofty  ridge  of  hills,  which  divides  the  department  of  the  Sarthe  into  upper 
and  lower  grounds ;  and  the  traveller  is  introduced  to  a  country  on  a  much 
higher  elevation  than  the  one  he  has  left ;  a  fact,  of  which  he  is  soon  con- 

-■■----■-  -  r         1  r  -  J      ■       II  II  II        —  II  ■  I    IT  ■!  I  11 

#  When  I  here  speak  of  beauty  in  hedgerows,  I  would  be  understood 
not  to  mean  the  straight  line  of  trees,  but  the  general  effect  which  stores 
of  t'raber  thus  raised  nas  on  the  scenery  of  a  country. 
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vinced  by  the  difference  oi  tempef atuf e,  and  its  evident  effects  upon  the 
productions  of  the  soil.  Nevertheless  it  is  a  fine  undulating  country,  rich 
m  corn,  though  not  in  wine  or  oil ;  full  of  timber  trees,  and  teeming  with 
orchards.  Here,  in  fact,  begins,  on  the  south,  the  vast  orchard  country  of 
Normandy,  which  extends  even  to  the  north  of  the  Seine ;  but  it  possesses 
still  stronger  charms  for  an  English  eye  in  the  superior  abundance  of  its 
green  meadow  and  pasture  lands.  Flax  and  hemp  are  cultivated  on  ah 
extensive  scale  in  the  department  of  La  Sarthe,  and  apparently  with  suc- 
cess ;  Alen9on  being  famous  for  its  manufactories  of  the  finest  lace.  The 
road  from  Alencon  to  Couterne  runs  for  several  leagues  through  the  de- 
partment of  La  Mayenne ;  and  at  the  latter  place,  the  road  for  Bagnoles 
Wells  diverges  to  the  north  fi*om  the  main  road  to  Conde,  Falaise,  Caen,  &c. 

From  Couterne  to  Bagnoles  is,  by  repute,  two  French  leagues;  the  road, 
which  is  in  places  very  indifferent,  is  also  circuitous,  but  its  course  is 
through  a  beautiful  richly  wooded  valley,  which,  for  some  distance,  appears 
to  the  traveller  to  be  effectually  blocked  up  by  a  ridge  of  high  and  nearly 
perpendicular  rocks,  in  a  chasm  or  glen  of  which  the  warm  baths  of  Ba- 
gnoles are  most  romantically  situated  in  a  recess  of  the  vast  forests  of  the 
Ardennes.  —  John  H.  Moggridge,     Woodfield,  Aug,  17.  1831. 

Paris,  August  15.  1831. —  Very  little  has  been  done  here  in  the  way  of 
gardening  for  the  last  year  and  upwards,  owing  to  the  agitated  state  of  the 
public  mind.  In  general,  a  ^eat  many  trees  for  transplanting  are  sold  in 
the  Paris  markets  during  the"  winter ;  but  last  year  most  of  those  brought 
in  from  the  distant  nurseries  were,  after  being  repeatedly  exposed,  either 
bought  by  the  Paris  nurserymen  for  such  a  trifle  as  would  hardly  pay  their 
carriage,  or  taken  home  again.  Fortunately,  the  winter  was  remarkably 
mild,  otherwise  most  of  these  trees  would  have  been  killed.  There  have 
been  a  great  many  workmen  of  different  kinds,  about  Paris,  out  of  employ, 
ever  since  July,  1830;  many  of  these  the  government  has  occupied  m 
improving  the  roads,  and  straightening  the  course  of- some  streams  that 
empty  themselves  into  the  Seine.  Several  of  our  public  men  here  think  it 
the  diuty  of  government  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  labour,  in  the  form  of 
public  works,  for  the  lowest  class  of  labourers,  when  they  shall  be  out  of 
employment ;  and,  perhaps,  this  may  be  desirable,  till  this  class  becomes 
more  enlightened  by  the  national  system  of  education,  established  since  the 
late  change  in  the  government.  You  are  aware  that  almost  every  mechanic 
or  manufacturer  in  France  knows  something  of  soldiering  and  gardening ; 
the  latter  curcumstance  anses  fi*om  the  almost  universal  spade  culture  m 
this  country.  Thus  it  is  that  these  men  make  by  no  means  bad  field 
labourers  or  even  gardeners.  Should  the  ensuing  winter  prove  favourable, 
it  is  said  to  be  the  intention  of  government  to  plant  Montmartre,  and  also 
those  hills  where  the  manufacture  of  poudrette  [night-soil  dried  and  in 
powder]  is  carried  on.  This  rising  ground,  you  will  recollect,  is  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  forms  a  bold  and  variecl  outline. 

I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  larger  crop  of  elm  seeds  than  there  is 
this  year  in  the  Champs  Elysees  [Vol.  VI.  p.  646.],  probably  owing  to  the 
very  fine  weather  which  we  had  about  the  end  of  February  and  beginning 
of  March,  when  they  were  in  bloom.  The  seed  began  to  fall  about  the 
beginning  of  May,  in  such  quantities,  that  in  a  few  hours  any  person  might 
have  swept  up  many  bushels.  In  various  places  where  buildings  are  going 
on,  and  the  surface  of  the  ground  has  been  left  rough  and  neglected,  the 
seeds,  which  had  been  blown  there,  are  now  coming  up  by  thousands ;  so 
that  you  see  it  would  be  easy,. by  a  few  years  of  neglect,  to  render  Paris 
and  its  environs  again  one  immense  forest.  —  T.  JS, 

M,  VilmorirCs  Gardener  at  Verrieres,  —  Sir,  In  your  notice  of  my  gar- 
dener at  Verrieres  (p.  18.),  you  were  correct  in  saying  that  he  is  no  great 
scholar ;  nevertheless  he  does  read  sometimes,  and  that  in  the  Bon  Jardinkr, 
But  the  following  fact  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  his  spirit  of  emulation, 
than  any  other  that  I  can  send  you.  When  I  bought  the  estate  of  Verrieres, 
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fifteen  years  ago,  he  was  the  gardener  there ;  but  the  whole  of  the  ground 
being  in  lawn,  except  the  kitchen-^den,  in  which  he  was  only  required 
to  grow  cabbages,  carrots,  and  the  like  common  things,  the  mansion-house 
being  unoccupied,  he  had  never  done  more  than  cultivate  these  articles, 
and  could  neither  write  nor  read.  It  was  necessary  for  my  business  that 
the  gardener  should  do  both ;  I  was,  however,  reluctant  to  dismiss  him 
merely  because  my  business  was  not  an  ordinary  one,  and  therefore 
determined  to  keep  him  at  least  till  I  had  found  a  situation  for  him. 
The  first  operations  I  knew  he  could  manage,  as  they  consisted  chiefly  of 
trenching  and  spade-work,  and  I  desired  one  of  his  workmen  who  could 
write,  to  do  the  few  necessary  writings.  Courtois  was  still  in  his  post 
when  February  came,  and  I  sent  to  him  about  100  packets  of  seeds  for 
sowing  on  the  hot-beds,  many  of  them  with  odd  botanical  naqaes^  which  he 
had  never  heard  of,  and  which  I  supposed  his  workman  would  register  as 
well  as  he  could.  The  next  time  I  went  to  Yerrieres  I  asked  for  the  gar- 
den-book in  order  to  examine  whether  they  had  been  properly  entered,  and 
I  was  astonished  to  see  that  the  whole  collection  was  in  another  Imnd- 
writing ;  I  enquired  how  it  was,  and  found  that  Courtois  had  been  himself 
the  scribe.  He  had  been  to  school  every  night  during  the  winter,  without 
informing  me,  and  was  now  able  to  perform  that  part  of  his  business  tolar- 
ably  well.  This  evidence  of  the  man's  mind  convinced  me  that  I  had  no 
occasion  to  look  out  for  another  gardener,  and  I  did  not  hesitate  to  settle 
him  in  the  place,  notwithstanding  his  ignorance  of  nearly  all  the  things  he 
was  to  cultivate.  After  the  first  year's  instruction  he  has  proved  to  be 
exactly  what  I  wanted,  and  perhaps  did  better  than  a  learned  full-grown 
gardener  would  have  done.  He  has  staid  with  me  the  last  fifteen  yean» 
and  I  hope  will  remain  as  long  as  I  live. 

There  is  nothing  very  extraordinary  in  these  particulars,  though  the 
main  fact  is  worth  your  knowing,  and  I  am  sure  you  would  have  mentioned 
It  had  you  been  acquainted  with  it  when  at  Verrieres.  —  M,  VUmorm.  Pom, 
June  21.  1831. 

GERMANY. 

Stutigardt,  July  14.  1831.  —  Our  venerable  royal  gardener,  M.  Rich€(% 
was  buried  yesterday;  and  I  shall  probabfy  send  you  some  account  (^ bitifk 
I  have  increased  our  pine-apples  considerably;  so  that, besides  150fruilaii|f 
plants,  I  have  got  a  great  many  suckers.  I  translate  some  usefiil  artidflS- 
from  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  for  the  Hohenheim  Institution,  where  they 
are  much  approved  of.  I  expect  soon  to  commence  a  correspondeiiG6 
with  some  of  the  principal  gardeners  in  Germany;  and  whatever  I  receive, 
that  I  think  will  be  interesting  to  English  gardeners,  I  shall  send  you.— > 
W.  Hertz, 

Berlin,  Aug^  1831. —  Gardening  is  almost  at  a  stand  in  Prussia,  as  in 
most  other  parts  of  Germany.  You  will  have  seen  M.  Ranch,  ^ho  has  left 
Yienna  on  a  tour  of  a  year  or  two ;  and  hef  intends  spending  one  year  in 
England.  I  hear  that  you  will  soon  see  one  of  the  Baumanns  firom  Boll- 
wyller ;  and  M.  Petersen  and  another  gardener  from  Denmark,  I  hear,  are 
BOW  in  England.  —  i. 

Svhstitute  for  Mulberry  Leaves  as  food  for  the  Silkworm,  —  Dr.  Sterler 
of  Bavaria  has  found  that  the  leaves  of  the  A'cev  tat&ricum,  a  hardy  tree 
common  in  our  nurseries,  may  not  only  be  substituted  for  mulberry  leaves, 
but  are  even  preferred  by  silkworms.  (^Mechanics*  Magazine^  vol.  ix.  p.  15.} 

RUSSIA. 

Kuskovo  near  Moscow, —  Sir,  As  you  ask  for  additions  and  correcttons 
to  your  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening,  I  venture  to  send  you  this  short  account 
of  Kuskdvo ;  though,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  same  person  who  supplied  you 
with  your  notice  of  Astankina  could  have  done  it  better :  —  Kuskovo  is 
a  country-residence  belonging  to  Count  Dmitrii  Nikoliuvitch,  about  ei^ 
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versts  [six  milea]  to  the  south-ea£t  of  Moscow. 
front,  terminating  at  one  extremity  in  a  church,  and  at  the  other  in  an  im- 
mense group  of  log-houses,  usedes  outer  offices,  and  aa  lod^ng»  Ibr  peasants. 
In  front  is  a  court,  enclosed  by  an  iron  palisade ;  beyond  tnis  there  is  a  hol- 
low, across  which  a  bank  has  been  thrown  up  to  retain  a  few  acres  of  water. 
The  bank,  however,  is  placed  b  the  most  conspicuous  point  of  view,  and 
spoils  the  effect,  by  showine  the  naked  hollow  on  one  hand  and  the  raised  dam 
of  water  on  the  other.  The  garden  front  of  the  house  looks  into  a  natural 
forest,  part  of  which  has  been  cleared  away ;  and  the  ground,  afrer  beuig 
smoothed,  has  been  interspersed  with  walks  and  ornamental  objects,  and 
kept  as  pleaanr&«round.  In  the  same  natural  wood  is  the  kitchen^arden, 
walled  round  with  an  extensive  range  of  hot-houses,  narrow,  and  with  steep 
sloping  roofs,  in  the  English  manner.  In  them  are  grown,  to  a  considerable 
de^e  of  perfection,  all  the  fruits  to  be  found  in  the  hot-houses  of  Enaland. 
This  garden  and  pleasure-ground  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Scotca  gar- 
dener. The  parii  of  Kusk6va  consists  of  a  part  of  the  natural  forest,  and 
contains  many  wild  animals,  including  wolves.  It  has  some  fine  fishponds ; 
a  small  yacht,  armed  with  cannon,  and  surrounded  by  various  small 


iimgi 


mentioned.     On  Sundays  and  festivals  there  is  a  promenade. 


which  are  generallv  present  the  moat  distinguished  nobles,  merchants,  and 
common  people  of  Moscow. 

[In  the  above  description,  our  correspondent  has  deviated  a  eood  deal 
frtnn  Storsch,  Lyall,  and  some  accounts  of  the  same  ^lace  which  have 
appeared  in  this  country ;  but  as  he  is  a  resident  In  the  neighbourhood,  and 
as  we  have  some  recollections  of  the  place,  having  visited  it  in  1614,  we 
present  the  communication  as  sent.] 

Pelrotvsioy,  near  Moscow  (^.  1 16.),  is  one  of  those  imnerial  palacet 
whidi  are  not  surrounded  by  gardens.    It  is,  properly  speaking,  s  bouse 


tar  the  empaw  to  halt  at  before  raitermg  Moscow  from  the  Petersbureh 
road      It  is  m  a  smgular  style  of  architecture     and  as  a  foreground  to  the 
aty  has  a  most  imposing   and  at  the  same  time  harmonious   appearance; 
It  was  built  during  the  sway  of  Potemkin,  by  the  same  architect  who  de- 
signed ZaritBna.  —  S.  P.     Moicow,  April  5.  1830. 
DENMARK. 
The  SceTieiy  m  the  Part  of  Jcegenbofg.  —  Sir,  In  ^our  description  of  the 
park  of  J^ersborg  (Vol.  V.  p.  72,),  you  have  omitted  to  notice  what  is 
generally  considered  to  be  the  finest  scenery  in  Denmark,  viz.  that  sur- 
rounding the  Esrom  Lake.    I  send  you  a  sketch  (fig.  117.),  which,  if  you 
think  fit  to  engrave,  will,  I  think,  convince  your  readers  that  we  have  some 
at  fine  scenery  in  this  part  of  Zealand  as  you  have  in  Worcestershire  or 
V  V   i 
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on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  You  will  sec  in  the  sketch  a  smalt  cott^e, 
with  a  white  giiblc-cnU  at  the  further  extremity  of  the  lake  on  the  left.  In 
this  abode  once  lived  a  worthy  old  English  gentleman,  John  Good,  Esq., 
for  many  years  a  merchant  in  Copenhagen.    Here  he  spent  the  e      ' 


a  well-employed  life,  in  the  society  of  an  amiable  and  accomplished  daugh- 
ter. He  laid  out  an  excellent  garden,  with  extensive  shrubberies  aad 
lawns,  and  he  spared  no  expense  in  procuring  seeds  and  plants  from  his 
native  comitry.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  same  lake  there  are  some 
other  English  and  French  merchants,  who  have  what  we  think  very  fine 
country-houses  and  gardens,  though  far  inferior,  I  confess,  to  those  of 
England.  A  number  of  English  and  Scottish  families  have  also  settled 
here  since  the  peace  of  18H ;  and,  I  believe,  they  are  perfectly  satisfied 
with  tiieir  situation  and  circumstances.  1  have  lately  seen  M.  Petersen,  who 
takes  great  pains  to  procure  yon  every  information  he  can.  He  informs  me 
that  he  hfls  lately  procured,  for  your  Encydopadia  of  Gardening,  a  history 
of  gardening  in  Sweden ;  which,  from  the  quarter  whence  he  obtained  it, 
will,  I  know,  be  most  valuable.  I  hope  you  have  received  it.  [We  have; 
and  it  shall  appear,  when  translated,  in  an  early  Number.]  —  J.  SiitboU. 
Copeviag^i,  A«g.,  1S31, 

7^e  Flora  Danica  was  b^un  in  1756,  by  Oeder,  who  produced  ten  fasci- 
culi, and  died.  Miiller,  between  1771  and  1783,  produced  five  fasciculi 
From  1783  to  1804,  Martin  Wahl  added  six  fasciculi  to  the  preceding  fit 
teen.  From  that  time,  the  work  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Professor  Horne- 
mann,  who  has  published  twelve  parts,  each  containing  180  plates,  and 
describing  in  all  900  species.  "  When  the  work  may  be  completed  it  is 
impossible  to  say.     The  flora  of  Denmark  comprises  about  50DO  species 


(1600  cotyledonous  and  3200  acotyledonous) ;  of  which,  though  the  work 
has  been  seventy-four  years  in  progress,  and,u)r  the  greater  part  of  the  time, 
iodefatigably  edited,  only  2200  are  yet  published :  so  that  little  more  than 


J  fifths  of  the  labour  has  yet  been  performed."  {Brewsler'i  Journal, 
July,  1830,  p.  205.) 

HOLLAND  AND  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

Barking  the  Stems  of  Fruil  Treei  and  Tmet.  —  My  gardener  here,  who  ia 
reputed  one  of  the  best  fruit-gardeners  of  the  district,  and  has  been  more 
than  once  strongly  pressed  to  go  to  the  netchbourhood  of  Paris,  has,  what 
he  declares  to  be  a  never-fating  method  ol  greatly  improving  the  quidity 
and  size  of  the  IVuit  on  apple  and  pear  trees  and  vines.     At  the  winter 

trunmg  which  is  here  given  in  February,  he  cuts  off  with  his  common 
ooked  pruning-knife  all  the  outer  bark  down  to  the  liber  of  every  tree 
above  dght  or  ten  years  old;  not  so  deeply,  however,  with  the  young  as 
with  the  old  trees.  1  am  assured  by  some  ot  my  neighbours  that  this  man's 
practice  has  never  failed  of  being  successful ;  and  another  Englislunan  who 
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has  tried  it  assures  me  that  since  he  had  his  trees  netfoySs  (such  is  the 
term),  he  has  always  had  larger  and  better-flavoured  fruit.  — «/.  HeseUme. 
Toumay  en  BelgiquCy  June  6.  1831. 

The  practice  was  brought  into  notice  in  Britain  by  Mr.  Lyon  of  Edin- 
burgh, about  fifteen  years  ago,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  with  apf^e 
and  pear  trees,  and  very  general  with  regard  to  vines  under  glass.  —  Cond, 

General  Improvement.  —  "  The  Reign  of  the  Mind."  The  Central  Com- 
mittee of  the  Belgian  Provisional  Government  has  issued  a  decree  repeal- 
ing all  the  laws  and  regulations  previously  imposed  on  the  open  expression 
of  opinion,  and  declaring  every  man  free  to  propagate  his  doctrines,  reli- 
gious or  philosophical,  by  discourse,  by  the  press,  or  by  teaching,  without 
hinderance  or  molestation.  This  is  fei  more  liberal  than  even  the  French 
reformers,  and  sets  your  boasted  liberty  at  defiance.  However,  you  may 
console  yourselves  with  one  thin^,  viz.  that  so  great  a  good  will  not  exist 
long  in  any  country  without  finding  its  way  into  those  which  are  around  it. 
Good  laws  are  like  travelling  plants ;  and  you  know  that  a  single  plant  of 
spearmint  would  soon  cover  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  — H,  J,  Broum,jun, 
Brussels,  Oct  3.  1831. 

ITALY. 

Genoa,  Sept.  ii,  1831.  —  Notwithstanding  the  troubles  which  have  af- 
flicted this  country  for  some  time  past,  we  still  seem  to  be  going  on  with 
different  horticultural  and  agricultural  projects.  Gallesio's  splendid  work 
on  the  fruits  of  Italy  continues  to  appear  in  quarterly  numbers ;  and,  at 
Placentia,  a  Horticultural  Review  has  lately  been  commenced,  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  some  account  of  all  the  European  works  on  gardening  as  they 
appear,  with  extracts  from  those  considered  the  most  important  for  Italy. 
Wnen  do  you  intend  to  give  us  the  Life  of  Vilaresi,  which  Mr.  S— —  sent 
you  two  years  ago  ?  —  R.  M.  S.  [It  is  translated,  and  shall  appear  as  soon 
as  we  can  find  room.] 

Method  of  obtaimng  the  Oil  from  the  Olive.  —  Happening  to  cast  my  eyes 
upon  the  paragraph  entitled  the  **  Olive,"  in  your  Encycloptsdia  of  Plants, 
I  found  that  the  processes  there  given,  both  for  grinding  the  fruit  and  pro- 
pagating the  trees,  are  different  from  those  of  our  best  Italian  horticulturists ; 
and  knowing  that  you  desire  just  criticisms  to  be  made  upon  your  works, 
I  take  the  liberty  of  offering  a  few  remarks  upon  both  subjects. 

After  the  olive  is  broken  m  pieces,  it  is  put  ^you  say)  into  woollen  bags, 
and  then  pressed.  Woollen  bags  soil  very  easily,  and  are  very  diflicult  to 
clean ;  they  consequently  soon  contract  a  bad  smell,  as  the  oil  with  which 
they  are  saturated  very  soon  becomes  rancid  from  exposure  to  the  air.  This, 
of  course,  must  spoil  the  fresh  olives  that  are  put  into  them ;  and,  conse- 
quently, the  oil  made  by  those  who  use  woollen  bags  is  never  so  good,  nor 
has  so  exquisite  a  flavour,  as  that  made  by  those  persons  who  employ  bags 
of  linen,  hemp,  or  nishes.  This  last  kind  of  bag  (that  of  rushes)  was  con- 
stantly used  in  the  last  century  by  the  best  olive-breakers  (infrantd)  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Como. 

Speaking  of  the  Propagation  of  the  Olive  Tree,  you  say,  that  **  it  is  also 
propagated  by  chips  of  the  stool  in  the  following  manner :  —  An  old  tree  is 
cut  down,  and  the  ceppo  or  stock  is  cut  into  pieces  of  nearly  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  mushroom,  and  which,  from  that  circumstance,  are  called  novoli 

f  instead  of  which  you  should  read  uovoU).  Care  is  taken  that  each  novoli 
uovoli)  shall  have  a  small  portion  of  bark."  What  is  the  origin  of  these 
uoyoli  f  They  are  knots,  swellings,  or  tumours,  in  the  wood,  occasioned  by 
the  sap  not  flowing  ifreely  to  the  root,  but  swelling  through  the  bark  of  the 
stock,  and  thus  forming  excrescences  containing  embryo  buds.  One  may 
compare  the  uovoli  to  bulbs,  because  they  possess  the  faculty  of  producing 
a  plant.  In  order  to  separate  them  from  the  trunk,  it  is  necessary  to  cut 
them  close;  and,  by  introducing  a;  good  sharp  penknife  between  the  trunk 
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and  the  uovoli,  the  latter  may  be  easily  detached.  The  mother  plant  does 
not  seem  to  suffer  the  slightest  injury  by  this  operation,  and  continues  to 
vegetate  and  bear  fruit  just  the  same  as  before.  —  Luigi  ManetH.  Office  of 
the  Admmisiraiion  of  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Park  of  Monza^  near  MUan,  in 
Jjombardt/y  Sept,  8. 1830.   [Farther  renia»8  by  fiignor  Manetti  in  our  next.] 

MALTA. 

Introduction  of  British  Fruits,  by  Captain  Rainier, —  Sir,  I  beg  to  acquaint 
you,  that,  about  a  year  and  a  half  since,  I  visited  the  Island  of  Malta,  on 
my  return  to  this  country  from  Egypt,  and  was  surprised  to  find  (with  their 
fine  climate)  that  they  had  so  few  of  our  fruits.  I  only  noticed  two  or 
three  sorts  of  pears,  the  best  of  which  is  that  known  in  this  country  as 
the  Kew  Pear,  or  Williams's  Bon  Chretien,  which,  I  was  given  to  under- 
stand, by  an  old  inhabitant,  had  been  on  the  island  forty  years.  In  Novem- 
ber last.  His  Majesty's  ship  Rainbow  sailed  from  Portsmouth  for  Malta; 
and  Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  who  commanded  her,  kindly  offered  a  pas- 
sage to  a  selection  of  our  best  pear,  apple,  and  plum  trees,  which  I  had 
ordered  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  the  island  with  better  fi*uit,  together 
with  some  of  our  best  strawberries,  currants,  and  gooseberries.  These  I 
sent  by  him,  and  have  just  heard,  not  only  of  their  ssie  arrival,  but  that  they 
are  all  doing  well.  My  object  in  writing  to  you  on  this  subject  is  not  to 
obtain  for  myself  any  credit  for  this  act,  but  to  stimulate,  if  possible,  the 
Horticultural  Society  of  London  to  do  their  duty.  What  I  have  done  they 
ought  to  have  done.  Perhaps,  by  making  public  what  I  have  said  (in  any 
way  you  may  think  proper),  this  great  horticultural  body  may  be  induced 
to  supply  the  wants,  in  this  respect,  of  our  possessions  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  New  Holland,  and  others  of  our  distant  colonies,  whare  the 
fruits  of  Europe  would  flourish.  They  might  even  send  European  trees 
and  plants  to  China,  considering  how  largely  they  have  drawn  on  that  part 
of  the  world  for  plants ;  and  I  am  satisfied  it  would  have  a  good  effect,  the 
Chinese  supposiii^  (as  they  do  with  regard  to  every  thing  else)  that  they 
are  the  first  gardeners  in  the  world.  I  brought  a  new  Pancratium  fix>m  the 
foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  which  is  doing  well.  1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. — J,  Rainier^ 
late  F,  H,  S,     Southampton,  Feb,  18.  1831. 

INDIA. 

The  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India  have  directed  me  to 
request  your  kind  attention  to  the  present  circular :  —  "  The  Society  are 
convinced  that  the  freest  possible  exchange  of  the  natural  productions  of 
every  country  will  be  found  in  the  end  most  conducive  to  the  prosperity  dT 
all ;  and,  guided  by  these  principles,  they  desire  to  oiSex  both  to  societies 
and  individuals  in  every  quarter  of  the  globe  any  of  the  agricultural  and 
horticultural  products  of  India,  or  any  information  relative  thereto,  which 
may  be  desired,  in  exchange  for  such  as  may  be  forwarded  or  communicated 
to  them.  It  will  be  most  gratifying  to  the  Society  if  you  can  point  out  to 
them  any  desiderata  which  can  be  supplied  from  India^  or  if  you  can  by  any 
means  forward  to  them  seeds,  plants,  useful  communications,  or  suggestions. 
The  Society  will  feel  much  obliged  by  your  giving  every  publicity  in  your 
power  to  this  communication.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Henry  Piddingtan, 
Foreign  Secretary  to  the  Agricultural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  India,, 
CalcuUa,  Oct,  1.  1830. 

ISLE  OF  BOURBON. 

The  Botanic  Garden  here  has  lately  been  very  richly  endowed  by  the 
French  king,  and  contains,  besides  the  productions  of  the  island,  a  splendid 
collection  of  African  and  Asiatic  plants.  It  is  situated  on  a  rising  ground 
in  the  middle  of  the  town,  and  occupies  5^  hectares,  or  about  14  English 
acres.    Besides  this,  within  the  last  three  years  there  has  been  established 
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a  ^'jardin  de  naturalisation,"  or  a  garden  expressly  devoted  to  the  purpose 
of  reducing  foreign  plants  to  bear  and  thrive  in  the  climate  of  the  island; 
a  most  us^ul  institution,  and  one  to  which  we  would  call  the  attention 
of  our  Van  Diemen's  Land  Society,  as  well  as  of  the  Government  and  of 
our  readers  generally.  It  contains  about  8  English  acres,  and,  together 
with  the  botanical  garden,  distributes  upwards  of  10,000  trees  and  Sirubs 
annually  among  the  colonists  in  this  most  improving  little  island.  M.  Brecon, 
a  gentleman  of  high  literary  and  scientific  attainments,  superintends  the 
management  of  both  gardens.  There  are  65,000  hectares  of  land,  or  about 
170,000  acres,  in  cidtivation  in  the  island,  nearly  one  half  of  which  is 
in  corn,  about  one  'fifth  in  cassada  (Jatropha  Mdnikoty  a  tuberous  root, 
which  is  grated,  and  a  poisonous  juice  extracted  from  it,  and  then  baked  in 
cakes  for  bread  [see  its  history,  p.  470.]),  and  the  remainder  in  gardens, 
cocoa,  coffee,  cotton,  and  spices.    (^Hob«rt  Town  Courier,  July  17.  1830.) 

NORTH  AMERICA. 

BartrarrCs  Botanic  Garden  on  the  SchuylkiU,  near  Philadelphia.  —  Sir,  You 
have  done  injustice  to  the  memory  of  the  first  naturalist  the  United  States 
had,  and  the  first  American  scientific  horticulturist,  by  not  publishing  my 
correction  of  Mr.  Buel's  singular  omission  of  this  garden  in  his  article 
^*  On  the  Horticulture  of  the  United  States  of  America,"  in  your  Vol.  IV. 
p.  193.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  James  Mease,  Aprils.  1831. 
■■•■  We  ask  pardon  of  our  esteemed  correspondent  for  this  inattention,  and 
now  publish  his  communication,  which  has  lain  by  us  from  the  middle  of 
]1829. —  Conrf. 

In  his  account  of  the  horticulture  of  the  United  States,  published  in 
your  Vol.  IV.  p.  193.,  Mr.  Buel  has  omitted  to  mention  Bartram's  botanic 
garden  on  the  Schuylkill ;  and  Mr.  Gordon  in  his  communication  (Vol.  IV. 
p.  4?63.^  barelv  names  it  as  "  Carr's."  It  deserves  particular  notice ;  be- 
cause It  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  garden  for  the  reception  and 
cultivation  of  native  and  foreign  plants  and  trees  in  North  America,  and 
l^cause  it  is  still  conducted  by  Mr.  Robert  Carr  with  great  zeal  and  suc- 
cess. 

It  is  situated  on  the  Schuylkill,  about  ten  miles  S.W,  of  Philadelphia, 
and  is  now  about  twelve  acres  in  extent.  The  original  proprietor,  John 
Bartram,  although  a  man  of  slender  education  (for  schools  were  scarce  in 
his  youth  in  Pennsylvania),  was  an  enthusiastic  botanist,  and  of  the  most 
amiable  disposition.  His  grandfather  Richard  came  from  England  with  the 
emigrants  under  Penn,  towards  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and 
settled  in  the  county  of  Philadelphia.  John  was  bred  a  farmer,  and 
laboured  in  that  vocation  for  the  support  of  his  family ;  but  fi*om  an  early 
date  was  enamoured  with  the  study  of  botany,  and  made  extensive  tours 
throughout  North  America,  to  collect  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants,  which  he 
transferred  to,  and  cultivated  in,  his  garden  on  the  Schuylkill.  Neither  per- 
sonal difficulties  nor  dangers  fi'om  Indians  deterred  him.  He  explored  our 
highest  mountains  and  the  western  lakes,  and  at  the  age  of  seventy  years 
embarked  for  South  Carolina,  travelled  through  that  and  the  ac^oining 
states  and  Florida,  ascended  the  river  St.  John  400  miles  in  a  boat,  and 
descended  on  the  other  side,  until  he  reached  the  sea.  His  notes  on 
this  great  river,  its  branches  and  lakes,  and  the  country  through  which  he 
passed  were  sent  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  by  which  they  were  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  young  colony.  He  was  the  first  person  wno  made  the 
transmission  of  the  vegetable  productions  of  North  America  to  Europe  a 
regular  business ;  and  m  this  he  was  engaged  for  upwards  of  forty  years  to 
a  great  extent.  The  gardens  of  England  are  filled  with  trees  and  plants, 
the  originals  of  which  he  sent  to  then:  proprietors ;  and  Linnaeus  received 
many  presents  from  him  of  curious  and  interesting  plants,  and  the  seeds  of 
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others,  the  value  of  all  which  was  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  ^eat 
systematist.  He  was  early  in  correspondence  with  Peter  Coljjiison  of 
London,  who  was  his  agent  and  warm  friend,  and  with  many  pf  die  most 
eminent  cultivators  of  botany  and  natural  history  in  Britain  a,iid  on  the  Con- 
tinent ;  particularly  Gronovius,  Dalibard,  Sir  Hans  SloQue,  Catesby,  Dil- 
lenius,  Fothergill,  George  Edwards,  Philip  Miller,  and  I'argiooi.  A  mass  of 
letters  from  these  and  others  are  still  preserved ;  hut  many  have  been  lost. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Hope  of  Edinburgh,  tjie  Royal  Society  presented 
him  with  a  gold  medal  for  the  services  he  k^d  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
natural  history ;  and,  through  the  interest  of  his  friend  Collinson,  he  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London  and  of  that  of  Stock- 
holm. His  two  sons,  John  and  William,  continued  the  garden.  The  latter 
was  the  counterpart  of  his  father  in  moral  excellence,  amiability,  and  love  of 
natural  history,  and  his  superior  in  science.  He  accompanied  his  father  in 
his  southern  journey,  una  published  his  travels,  which  are  known  to  all 
literary  men.  The  present  proprietor,  Mr.  Robert  Carr,  who  married  the 
daiu;hter  of  John,  enlarged  the  garden,  and  has  been  extensively  engaged 
in  the  business  of  it  for  several  years  past.  —  J.  M.  Philadelphia,  May  13. 
1829.  [The  genus  of  mosses  Bartramuz  commemorates  Mr.  John  Bar- 
tram,  the  subject  of  the  above  memoir.] 

From  the  same  obliging  correspondent  we  recdved,  on  May  8.  1831, 
**  No.  7.  of  Vol.  VIL  of  the  Reg^ter  of  Pennsylvania,  published  at  Phila- 
delphia, Feb.  12.  1831."  This  work,  to  use  its  own  motto,  is  "  devoted  to 
the  preservation  of  every  kind  of  useful  information  respecting  the  state; " 
and,  besides  various  interesting  articles  on  other  subjects,  contains  a  ''  Re- 
port of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania for  visiting  the  Nurseries  and  Gardens  in  the  Vicinity  of  Philadelphia." 
The  committee's  visits  were  made  in  1830,  and  their  report  occupies  6^ 
close-printed  quarto  pages.  Much  of  its  interest  is  necessarily  local ;  but  it 
contains  many  remarks  on  American  gardens,  operations,  and  plants,  of  gene- 
ral interest,  which  we  may  subsequently  quote.  In  concluding  their  report, 
the  committee  remark :  —  "  Witnin  these  last  twenty  years,  establishments 
of  a  botanical  and  horticultural  character  have  greatly  multiplied,  and  with 
them  books  on  American  gardening,  all  tending  to  a  general  improvement, 
and  liberally  supported  by  a  steady  demand.  Gentlemen  have  caused 
to  be  brought  from  abroad,  likewise,  the  most  esteemed  fruits  and  v^e- 
tables,  and  we  are  happy  to  say  that  the  climate  of  the  United  States  is 
eminently  favourable  to  the  growth  of  all  European  and  most  of  the  Asiatic 
fruits.  To  be  sure,  the  Curculio  and  many  other  enemies,  offer  serious 
obstacles  to  their  complete  and  perfect  cultivation ;  but,  with  appropriate 
zeal  and  skill,  these  insect  foes  may  be  vanquished.  Floriculture  has  made 
immense  progress  within  ten  years,  and  is  now  pursued  with  an  avidity 
that  astonishes  even  the  European  practical  visiters.  Our  gardens  at  the 
present  day  are  decorated  with  rarities  that  money  could  not  purchase  a 
tew  years  ago.  Everything  in  this  lovely  department  of  nature,  as  well  as 
in  those  of  substantial  horticultural  usemlness,  appears  to  grow  with  our 
growth,  and  keep  pace  with  the  increase  of  riches,  by  a  commensurate  dis- 
pla}'  of  good  taste  and  patronage." 

Gardening  and  Gardeners  in  America,  — ^We  are  not  certain  that  the  writer 
of  the  following  letter  intended  any  part  of  it  for  publication :  but  it  is  so 
good  that  we  cannot  refrain  from  giving  it  to  the  public ;  omitting  all  names 
of  persons  and  places,  in  order  to  avoid  giving  offence,  either  to  ovu*  excel- 
lent friend  or  to  any  of  the  parties  mentioned^  — 

"  Sir,  I  have  the  honour  of  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of 
April  15.  last.  A  distant  journey  to  our  mountains  has  detained  me  from 
home  several  weeks,  and  prevented  an  earlier  answer.  I  beg  you  to  accept 
my  most  grateful  thanks  for  your  kind  attention  to  my  request,  &c.  It  is 
chiefly  in  *♦##*  that  **'s  services  will  be  required,  although  his  help 
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will  be  requisite  in  my  greeivhouse,  &c,  I  cultivate  no  more  esculent 
plants  than  are  required  for  my  own  family,  and  my  American  collection  is 
under  my  own  care.  I  keep  from  twelve  to  twenty  men  and  boys  nearly 
all  the  year.  My  last  foreman  has  settled  in  the  Western  country  on  a 
farm  :  tne  one  before  him  was  Mr.  ****,  who  is  now  a  master-gardener  in 
good  circumstances.  Some  of  my  workmen  have  been  with  me  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years,  and  it  is  probable  they  will  remain  with  me  as  long  as  they 
live.  It  is  no  less  strange  than  true,  that  we  have  few  or  none  of  our 
natives  gardeners.  Even  where  brought  up  in  our  gardens,  they  almost 
invariably  prefer  the  plough  and  farming-work^  and  have  a  strong  dislike  to 
weeding,  &c.  &c.  Tiiey  are  generally  very  dexterous  and  handy  with  tools, 
and  can  do  almost  any  thing  required  in  the  use  of  them.  On  the  con- 
trary, the  European  gardeners  wno  come  here  are  generally  unaccustomed 
to  any  tools  but  the  spade  and  hoe,  and  care  but  httle  to  learn  the  use  of 
others.  If  any  alteration  is  required,  or  mending  wanted,  they  imme- 
diately require  the  assistance  of  the  carpenter  or  the  smith  for  trifling 
things  that  one  of  our  boys  could  do  witn  a  hatchet  and  knife,  if  he  could 
not  procure  other  tools.  This  helplessness  renders  them  the  laughing- 
stock of  our  workmen;  particularly  when  they  assume  such  importance 
and  consequential  airs  as  they  most  generally  do  on  their  first  amval  here. 
A  few  years  since,  a  young  gardener  arrived  here  from  Ireland,  without  a 
friend  or  acquaintance,  and  having  paid  his  last  guinea  for  his  passage.  I 
gave  him  employment  until  I  procured  a  very  good  situation  for  him  at 
180  dollars  per  year,  and  board  and  lodging.  His  employer  was  **  ***,  a 
qu^er  gentleman,  who  was  much  pleased  with  him,  and  treated  him  very 
kindly.  His  only  care  was  a  smadl  vegetable  garden  for  the  use  of  the 
family ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  the  only  branch  of  gardening  for  which  he  was 
competent.  Unfortunately  a  tavern  was  too  near,  and  here  liquor  is  too 
cheap :  he  soon  began  to  tipple,  and  neglect  his  work.  He  had  soon 
accumulated  100  dollars,  and  had  a  crop  of  fine  early  potatoes,  amongst 
other  things,  in  the  garden.  It  was  Sunday  morning,  and  some  friends 
arrived  to  dine  with  Mr.  ***,  who  asked  Mr.  **,  the  gardener,  if  he  would 
dig  a  few  of  his  fine  potatoes  for  the  dinner,  as  the  boy  was  absent.  To 
this  request  from  the  old  gentleman,  Mr.  **,  the  gardener,  replied,  swelling 
with  indignation,  'Is  it  me — me.  Sir,  a  thorough-bred  gardener,  that  you 
would  ask  to  dig  potatoes  ? '  *  Surely,  friend  **,'  replied  Mr.  ♦♦*,  *  tnee 
hast  toiled  to  raise  them,  and  it  can  be  no  disgrace  to  dig  a  few  for  one 
dinner ;  however,  give  me  the  spade,  and  I.  will  dig  them  myself.'  The 
next  morning  he  paid  him  oiF,  and  discharged  Mr.  **,  This,  Sir,  is  the 
manner  in  which  many  of  your  gardeners  conduct  themselves  on  their 
arrival  here;  and  they  are  very  frequently  ignorant  of  tlieir  business. 
Still  we  are  very  far  behind  you  in  gardening,  and  willing  to  learn  all  we 
can  from  such  as  come  here.  In  this  country  no  white  man  calls  another 
'' master  f,"  and  land  is  so  cheap  that  a  few  years'  wages  is  sufficient  to 


f  In  mentioning  this  term  *^  master,"  which  is  obsolete  here,  I  may  remark 
that  I  never  knew  a  native  American  who  wore  livery ;  nor  would  extra 
wages  induce  them  to  put  it  on.  I  have  frequently  made  the  enquiry,  but 
always  found  that  those  in  liveries  were  foreigners.  Neither  are  there  in 
America  any  steerage  passengers  in  the  packet  boats ;  there  is  one  cabin 
for  the  ladies  and  anoUier  for  the  gentlemen,  in  which  all,  whether  master 
or  servant,  mix  on  a  footing  of  perfect  equality.  It  is  the  same  as  to  stage 
coaches,  which  have  only  one  fare,  and  neither  the  coachman  nor  any  of 
the  servants  at  the  inns  receives  a  farthing  from  the  passengers  or  customers. 
All  that  takes  place  between  man  and  man  in  this  country  is  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  equitable  exchange ;  there  is  considered  to  be  no  obligation  on 
either  side.  * 
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purchase  a  snug  fium  and  stock  h.  This  natural  lore  of  mdq)endence 
and  comfort  carries  nearly  all  the  good  gardeners  to  our  western  country^ 
where  they  settle  as  farmers.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  R.  C.  Near  PhUa- 
delphia,  July  10.  1831. 

A  Geo^aphical  Garden,  —  An  American  goitleman  of  the  name  of  Hill 
has  petitioned  congress  for  a  erant  of  land  and  a  sum  of  money,  to  enable 
him  to  put  in  practice  a  plan  he  has  formed  of  a  geographical  garden.  The 
ground  allottra  for  this  purpose  is  not  to  exceed  10  acres,  and  within  that 
Bmited  space  he  purposes  to  delineate  accurately  every  known  part  of 
the  world,  agreeably  to  the  principle  of  Mercator's  projection.  The 
beds  of  oceans,  seas,  gulfs,  bays,  and  lakes  are  to  be  depressed;  the 
continents,  peninsulas,  isthmuses,  mountains,  islands,  &c.  elevated ;  paral- 
lels of  latitude,  meridians,  equator,  ecliptic,  tropics,  and  other  circles  cor- 
rectly laid  down ;  the  channels  of  rivers  described  as  in  their  natural  courses, 
and  lowered  in  proportion  to  the  height  of  their  respective  banks.  The 
beds  of  oceans,  &c.  are  to  be  covered  with  gravel,  the  land  adorned  with 
verdure,  and  the  mountains  furnished  with  such  bases  as  geology  points 
out,  and,  if  necessary,  the  former  are  to  be  so  constructed  that  they  may 
be  filled  with  water  at  any  time ;  so  that  the  coup  d^ceil  will  give  a  minia- 
ture representation  of  the  whole  world  in  its  native  elements.  (Dum- 
fries and  Galloivay  Courier^  Aug.  10.  1824.) 

The  above  project  bears  some  similarity  to  Mr.  Main's  **  Outlines  of  a 
Plan  for  the  formation  of  a  Classical  Garden,"  given  in  p.  432. — J.  D.. 

Botanic  Garden  at  the  College  of  St.  Mar^iy  Baltimore,  —  A  botanic 
garden  has  just  been  commenced  at  St.  Mary's  Colle^  in  this  city.  Meet- 
mg  with  great  obstacles  in  the  formation  of  a  collection^  and  understanding 
that  distributions  for  the  diffusion  of  the  science  were  of):en  made  by  the 
establishments  in  the  United  Kingdom,  I  thought  it  would  be  my  duty 
to  endeavour  to  draw  to  ourselves  a  portion  of  this  bountiful  supply. 
Therefore,  Sir,  if  ^ou  can  procure  for  us  collections  of  plants  from  any  of 
the  public  institutions  of  your  favoured  country,  ^ou  will  confer  a  very  great 
fevour,  a  lasting  benefit,  on  the  institution  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be 
a  member.     Yours,  &c.  —  H,  T,  Dickehut,  Curator,  Bot.  Garden,  S,M.C. 

P.S.  A  correspondence  with  any  of  the  great  nurserymen  and  botanic 
gardeners  in  London,  or  elsewhere ;  Messrs.  Loddiges  of  Hackney ;  Mr. 
Colvill,  King's  Road ;  Messrs.  Lee  of  Hammersmith,  or  others ;  would  be 
particularly  desirable;  and  we  would  be  under  great  obligations  to  you  to 
procure  them  for  us.  —  H,  T,  D. 

The  CharUeshope  Beehive.  —  Sir,  Among  the  various  bediives  figured 
both  in  your  Encyclopcedia  of  Gardening  and  in  this  Magazine,  I  have  not 
seen  any  notice  of  one  in  general  use  in  the  southern  part  of  North 
America.  I  send  you  s(Mne  rough  sketches  of  this  hive  (fig.  1 18.),  which 
may  be  thus  described : — 

a,  A  fi'ont  elevation  of  the  hive,  as  seen  resting  on  the  cleats  or  strips  of 
wood  (/)  used  as  supports.  The  size  of  the  hive  is  15  in.  square  at  the 
top,  and  7  in.  square  at  the  bottom.  The  back  board  of  the  hive  is  2^  in. 
shorter  than  the  firont  board ;  in  consequence  of  which  the  bottom  board 
has  an  inclination  of  2^  in.  as  represented  by  the  side  ones  (b,  d). 

c.  The  hive  tilted,  showing  the  inside,  and  the  seven  triangular  recesses 
ft,  which  are  cut  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  deep  into  thie  b^k  and  firont 
boards. 

d.  The  platform  on  which  the  bees  alight. 

This  platform  is  a  contiiiuance  of  the  bottom  board,  and  contains  a  hole 
of  3  in.  in  diameter  (e),  on  which  is  nailed  a  round  piece  of  tin,  perforated 
like  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  hive  air. 

(/)  The  cover  of  the  hive,  with  a  band  running  round  it  of  3  in.  in 
depth;  covering  the  hive  like  the  cover  of  a  bandbox.  The  upper  rim 
raised  high  enough  to  receive  the  box  (g),  which  is  exactly  15  in.  square. 
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and  made  to  fit  into  the  rim  of  tbe  cover  (/).    This  cover  must  be  151  in. 
square,  in  order  that  it  may  be  taken  od  and  off  witli  ease.    The  (bur  dots 


h.  Elevation  of  the  top  box,  8  or  0  in.  in  heicht ;  open  at  tbe  bottom, 
with  a  ventilator  of  perforated  tin  t^ut  2  in.  bign  and  Sin.  long,  o, 

t,  A  top  view  of  the  hive  b;  the  outside  sticks,  seven  in  number,  rest  in 
the  triangular  recesseu  n.  T^e  sticks  are  also  tmnguler  aod  will  fit  in,  in 
any  way. 

10,  The  band  of  th«  cover:  the  four  dots  sre  small  holes  through  which 
nails  or  pins  are  put  to  ke^  the  cover  on  the  hive;  and  likewise  to  keep 
the  box  a,  from  b«ine  blown  or  knocked  over. 

>f  (in  the  box  c,  r),  The  entrance  for  the  bees,  3}  in,  wide,  and  half  an 
inch  nigh.  At  night  a  small-meshed  wire  net,  as  shown  o  and  d  of  box  d, 
might  be  put  before  this  entrance;  but,  in  that  case,  care  must  be  take& 
to  remove  it  very  early  in  the  morning. 

k.  Scantling  running  the  whole  length  of  the  apiaiy.  The  cleats  (I)  rest 
on  two  pieces  of  such  scantling ;  and  the  hives  are  thus  supported  between 
the  two.  The  cleats  that  are  nailed  to  the  hive  serve  to  keep  it  steady  on 
the  scantling. 

The  following  remarks  are  by  a  bee-master,  who  describes  this  hive  in 
the  American  Farmer :  —  "  When  I  intend  putting  a  swarm  into  one  of  my 
hives,  I  take  out  three  sticks,  and  'then  cover  the  whole  top  with  a  piece 
of  tlun  coarse  clean  muslin  (just  so  much  larger  than  the  hive  as  to  admit 
of  being  wrapped  over  at  the  comers),  and  tack  it  at  two  comers  lightly, 
to  keep  the  muslin  from  shoving  aside.  I  then  turn  over  the  half  of  the 
muslin  cover,  and  holding  the  hive  up  shake  the  beea  into  it.  When  they 
are  m,  I  set  the  hive  in  a  frame,  of  which  I  have  several,  and  then,  one  by 
one,  gentljr  put  in  the  sticks ;  the  bees,  even  if  the^  are  in  tht  angular 
recesses,  give  way  to  each  stick  as  they  feel  it  pressmg  on  them.  When 
the  sticks  are  in,  I  turn  the  muslin  over,  and,  passing  my  hand'  gently  over 
the  top,  whatever  bees  may  have  rested  on  the  top  of  the  BtJcks  will  move 
below,  t  now  put  on  the  cover  /,  and  leave  the  hive  in  the  frame 
until  evening,  when  I  put  it  between  the  scantliiws,  where  it  is  to  remain. 
1  generally  put  on  the  bos  a,  as  it  keeps  the  hive  cool.  Mice  cannot 
attack  my  bees,  neither  are  they  liable  to  robbery ;  and  if  any  strange  bees 
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attack  them,  they  can  defend  themselves  to  advantage,  for  thev  stand  ob 
higher  ground  than  the  assailants.     The  bottom,  being  an  inclmed  plane, 
fiusilitates  the  removal  of  every  kind  of  excrementitious  matter,  such  as 
dead  nymphs  and  bees,  and  all  the  little  particles  that  are  usually  found  in 
a  hive.     Noxious  vapours  are  carried  off  by  means  of  the  lower  and  upper 
ventilators,  and  the  bees  never  suffer  from  rain,  the  slope  carrying  it  offi 
The  rays  of  the  sun,  too,  from  the  receding  shape  of  the  hive,  have  not  as 
much  power  as  if  the  hive  were  straight ;  and  lastly,  as  the  entrance  (ct) 
can  be  closed  at  pleasure,  the  hive  can  be  carried  to  a  good  pasture,  and 
set  in  form  without  my  fearing  a  sting.     There  are  many  other  advantages 
attending  this  hive,  winch  the  apiarian  will  soon  discover." — T.  Sept.  1830. 

Origin  of  Prairies.  —  The  origin  of  prairies  has  occasioned  much  theory : 
it  is  to  our  mind  verv  simple :  they  are  caused  by  the  Indian  custom  of 
annually  burning  the  leaves  and  grass  in  autumn,  which  prevents  the  growth 
of  any  young  trees.  Time  thus  will  form  prairies ;  for,  some  of  the  old 
trees  annually  perishing,  and  there  being  no  undergrowth  to  supply  their 
place,  they  become  thinner  every  year ;  and,  as  they  diminish,  they  shade 
the  grass  less,  which  therefore  grows  more  luxuriantly ;  and,  where  a  strong 
wind  carries  a  fire  through  dried  grass  and  leaves,  which  cover  the  earth 
with  combustible  matter  several  feet  deep,  the  volume  of  flame  destroys  all 
before  it ;  the  very  animals  cannot  escape.  We  have  seen  it  enwrap  the 
forest  upon  which  it  was  precipitated,  and  destroy  whole  acres  of  trees. 
Afler  beginning,  the  circle  widens  every  year,  until  the  prairies  expand, 
boundless  as  the  ocean.  Young  growth  follows  the  American  settlement, 
since  the  settler  keeps  off  those  annual  burnings.  (^American  Quarterly 
Review,  March,  1829.) 

Dates  in  South  Carolina.  —  The  Beaufort  South  Carolina  Gazette  mentions 
that  a  date  tree  is  in  full  bearing  at  Mrs.  Elliott's,  on  Hilton  Head  Island. 
It  is  8  or  10  ft.  high,  resembling  the  palmetto,  and  springing  up  from  the 
stone  of  an  imported  date.     (^Newspaper.)  —  J,  M,  Sept.  21.  1829. 

In  the  Gardens  of  Chapultepec,  near  Mexico,  the  first  object  that 
strikes  the  eye  is  the  magnificent  cypress,  called  the  cypress  of  Montezuma. 
It  had  attained  its  full  growth  when  that  monarch  was  on  the  throne  ( 1 520), 
so  that  it  must  now  be  at  least  400  years  old;  yet  it  stHl  retains  all  the 
vigour  of  youthful  vegetation.  The  trunk  is  41  ft.  in  circumference,  yet 
the  height  is  so  majestic  as  to  make  even  this  enormous  mass  appear 
slender.  At  Santa  Maria  de  Tula,  in  Oaxaca,  is  a  cypress  93^  English  d. 
in  circumference,  which  yet  does  not  show  the  slightest  symptom  of  de- 
cay.    (  Ward^s  Mexico,^ 

The  Banana  (Musa  sapientum)  forms  the  principal  vegetable  food 
of  the  Mexicans ;  yet  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  plant  is  not  indi- 
genous. The  reasons  detailed  by  Humboldt  render  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  very  doubtful.  The  amount  and  rapidity  of  produce  of  this  plant 
probably  exceed  that  of  any  other  in  the  known  world.  In  eight  or  ten 
months  after  the  sucker  has  been  planted  clusters  of  fruit  are  formed,  and 
in  about  two  months  more  they  may  be  gathered.  The  stem  is  then  cut 
down,  and  a  fresh  plant,  about  two  thirds  of  the  height  of  the  parent  stem, 
succeeds,  and  bears  fruit  in  about  three  months  more.  The  only  care 
necessary  is  to  dig  once  or  twice  a  year  round  the  roots.  According  to 
our  author,  on  1076  square  feet  from  30  to  40  banana  trees  may  be  planted 
in  Mexico,  which  will  yield  in  the  space  of  the  3'ear  4414  lbs.  avoirdupois 
of  fruit,  while  the  same  space  would  yield  only  33  lbs.  avoirdupois  of 
wheat,  and  99  lbs.  of  potatoes.     (JFor.  Quar.  Rev.  April,  1829,  p.  179.) 

It  may  be  gratifying  to  contrast  this  rapid  rate  of  growth  in  Mexico,  with 
that  of  its  sister  species  the  plantain  tree  (Musa  paradisiaca)  in  a  British 
stove,  as  described,  p.  676.  —  J.  D. 

The  Sunflower  as  an  Oil  Plant.  —  Will  you  believe  it.  Sir,  that  in  the 
cojinty  of  York,  in  Pennsylvania,  there  wiU  this  year  be  200  acres  of  land 
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planted  with  sunflowers  (HeMnthus  dnnuus).  My  neighbour,  E.  A.  Barak, 
Esq.,  is  now  putting  out  10  acres.  It  is  done  with  a  view  to  the  oil.  Thip 
gentleman  has  erected  machinery  to  extract  and  prepare  the  oil :  he  finds 
that  one  bushel  of  the  sunflower  seed  will  give  a  gallon  of  very  superior 
oil ;  and  that  the  cake  is  excellent  food  for  cattle.  An  acre  of  good  land 
produces  from  60  to  75  bushels  of  the  seed.  The  culture  is  the  same  as 
that  of  the  maize.  The  farmers  can  aflbrd  to  raise  it  at  25  cents  [Is,  Id,]  per 
-bushel.  A  good  deal  was  done  last  year,  but  that  was  only  to  be  viewed 
in  the  light  of  an  experiment.  —  J,  L,     York,  Pennsi/lvama,  May,  1830. 

High  and  equal  Education,  —  Your  views  as  to  high  and  equal  education 
are  most  correct.  We  have  an  example  of  it  in  the  United  States.  From 
the  first  settlement  of  the  country  here,  education  has  been,  in  a  measure, 
universal.  If  our  government  is  better  than  that  of  any  other  country,  it  is 
because  more  attention  is  paid  to  the  education  of  the  mass  of  the  people. 
Is  not  our  government  better  than  that  of  England?  It  furnishes  the  same 
protection  of  individual  rights  at  one  twentieSi  of  the  expense;  and,  as  to 
uidividual  comfort,  there  is  nearly  as  much  difference  between  the  two 
countries  in  that  respect.  Your  correspondent  has  an  income  of  6000 
dollars  (^1300),  which  doubtless  grants  him  quite  as  many  comforts  as 
could  be  enjoyed  in  England  from  an  income  of  many  times  the  amount. 
—  J.  L,     York,  Pennsylvania,  Nov,  27. 1830, 

AUSTRALIA. 

From  the  Hobart  Town  Courier,  which  we  receive  regularly  fi-om  the 
editor,  we  learn  that  this  colony  is  in  a  prosperous. state;  that  there  is  an 
abundant  demand  for  labour,  that  wages  are  high,  and  that  there  is  no  want 
of  markets  either  for  grain  or  wool.  Garden  seeds  are  very  high ;  and 
practical  gardeners,  who  can  combine  the  duties  of  nurserymen  and  garden 
architects,  are  very  much  wanted.  —  Cond, 

From  the  Report  of  the  AgrUmUural  and  Horticultural  Society  of  New 
South  Wales  for  1830  (Pamph.  8vo.  pp.82.).  — There^is  scarcely  any  thing 
in  this  Report  on  the  subject  of  gardening;  but  it  appears  that  all  the  agri- 
cultural plants  which  have  been  tried,  with  some  few  exceptions,  succeed, 
and  some  of  them  in  a  very  remarkable  degree.  Hops  succeed  well,  and 
also  the  sweet  potato  (Conv61vulus) ;  but  the  common  potato  is  neither 
so  vigorous  nor  so  productive  in  that  dry  climate  as  it  is  in  Britain.  The 
yam  (Dioscor^a),  on  the  other  hand,  arrives  at  a  great  degree  of  perfec- 
tion, Lucern,  as  may  be  supposed,  grows  luxuriantly.  It  is  easy  to  conceive 
that  turaips  and  mangold  wurtzel  would  not  arrive  at  a  great  size,  and  that 
melons,  cucumbers,  and  pumpkins  should  attain  great  bulk,  and  produce 
enormous  crops.  Oil  is  made  from  the  Palma  Christi.  Cotton  produces 
well ;  and  tobacco,  it  is  supposed,  will  in  time  become  one  of  the  principal 
exports,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  it  has  yet  grown  very  luxuriantly. 
The  common  British  fi*uits,  with  the  exception  of  gooseberries,  currants^ 
raspberries,  and  strawberries,  have  done  tolerably.  Mulberries  bore  well ; 
apples,  pears,  quinces,  and  medlars,  abundantly.  The  olive  tree,  it  is 
thought,  will  be  included  among  Australia's  most  favourite  and  profitable 
productions.  ''  Oranges,  lemons,  and  citrons  are  in  perfection,  well  grown, 
and  of  good  quality.  Such  shaddocks  and  lime  trees  as  are  of  mature  age 
bear  abundantly.  The  winter  crop  of  loquats  and  ^uavas  is  abundant  and 
promising."  (p.  22.^  The  culture  of  the  grape  is  rapidly  extending  through- 
out the  colony,  and  the  quality  of  the  wme  which  has  been  made  gives  an 
encouraging  promise  of  future  excellence.  The  president  directs  all  vine- 
yards to  be  made  on  the  sides  of  hills  having  a  south-east  aspect,  and  a 
light,  gravelly,  calcareous,  or  slaty  soil  free  from  clay.  On  his  own  estato 
at  Regentville,  he  has  employed  a  German  emigrant  firom  the  Rhine  to 
form  terraces  horizontally  along  the  hill,  each  7  ft.  wide,  with  a  dry  stone 
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mv^  in.  front  to  keep  up  the  soil  to  a  level.  The  growth  of  the  vine  is  n^id, 
producing  fruit  the  third  year. 

From  the  abuse  of  spirits,  the  president  is  very  desirous  of  encouraging 
tke  •brewing  of  beer  from  the  malt  and  hops  of  the  colony ;  and  it  seems 
that  there  is  an  increasing  taste  for  colonial  beer. 

Rewards  for  the  year  1832  are  offered  for  the  culture  of  tobacco,  vines, 
olives,  the  castor-oU  plant,  rapeseed,  mustard,  and  poppy. 

A  drought  of  three  years  and  a  half,  we  were  informed,  '^  which  has  hap- 
pily passed  away,  in  its  effects  killed  more  forest  trees,  and  rent  asunder  the 
surface  of  the  earth  to  a  greater  extent,  than  has  been  witnessed  at  any  former 
period  by  the  oldest  colonists.  Had  we  been  accustomed  to  such  droughts, 
wje  miust,  like  the  population  of  Sicily,  Italy,  Egypt,  and  other  tropical  cli« 
mates,  have  irrigated  our  com  fields  from  rivers,  brooks,  and  creeks,  or  from 
.water-holes  and  tanks,'  and  by  such  means  have  insured  the  growth  of  our 
crops.  Fuel  being  everywhere  in  the  greatest  plenty,  steam-engines  erected 
on  rich  alluvial  flats,  where  abundance  of  water  can  always  be  had,  would 
pay  well,  by  irrigating  the  crops  to  a  necessary  extent  while  growing,  and 
aDterwards  grinding  tibe  grain  when  threshed."     (p.  66.^ 

Of  live  stock  we  shall  only  observe  that  the  Australian  fleece,  since  the 
general  use  of  Saxon  rams,  is  yearly  improving  in  value  with  the  British 
clothiers,  and  that  it  can  be  grown  much  cheaper  than  in  Europe.  Mutton 
has  fallen  under  2d.  a  pound. 

The  horticultural  committee  report  fav6lirably  of  the  progressive  im- 
provements of  the  Society's  garden  ;  all  the  young  forest. trees  were  rapidly 
purchased  by  the  members,  and  the  committee  expect  to  be  able  to  ofier 
8000  for  sale  next  year.  The  sweet  potato  of  New  Zealand,  though  planted 
in  light  soil  without  manure,  and  during  the  prevalence  of  drought,  pro- 
duct a  prolific  crop  of  large  size.  The  committee  represented  most 
favourably  the  skill  and  success  of  Mr.  Dawson,  the  gardener,  in  grafting 
and  budding,  and  in  propagating  the  olive  from  cuttings. 
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^  7!ffl5  Allotment  ofPortionicfLand  to  poor  FamUes  in  Northamptonshire,  — 
Sir,  The  beneficial  application  and  result  of  the  system  of  allotting  por- 
tions of  land  to  industrious  poor  families  in  this  parish,  although  as  yet 
upon  a  small  scale,  are  of  a  most  gratifying  nature.  About  two  years  ago, 
a  piece  of  land,  about  eight  acres,  belonging  to  the  church,  and  within  a 
hundred  and  fifiy  yards  of  the  end  of  the  village,  was  allotted  in  portions 
of  roods,  half  roods,  &c.,  to  such  industrious  poor  men  as  were  desirous  of 
obtaining  such  small  portions  of  land,  at  a  fair  price  per  pole.  The  prices 
were  fixed  according  to  the  different  situations  in  the  field:  spade  culture 
was  insisted  upon,  and  the  rents  made  payable  half-yearly.  To  prevent  any 
appearance  of  partiality  in  the  apportionment  of  the  ground,  the  number 
of  each  allotment,  with  the  price  aifixed,  was  written  upon  a  slip  of  paper  | 
and  the  slips  being  rolled  up,  were  placed  upon  a  table,  for  the  candidates 
to  choose.  All  were  thus  perfectly  satisfied.  They  commenced  digging  as 
eaiiy  in  the  spring  as  the  weather  would  permit;  and  last  autumn  their 
crops  were  so  highly  productive,  as  to  make  several  poor  men,  whose  pre- 
judices led  them  at  first  to  decline  portions,  now  anxious  to  become  occu- 
piers. Others,  who  are  now  occupiers,  are  anxious  to  augment  their  portions 
of  land ;  and,  if  by  any  chance  a  piece  of  land  becomes  untenanted,  it  is 
instantly  an  object  of  anxious  solicitude.    This  was  the  case  a  few  weeks 
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^Oy  when  one  of  the  occupiers  was  accidentally  killed ;  and^  as  a  proba- 
bility existed  that  his  widow  would  not  be  able  to  manage  the  land  after 
his  decease,  many  applied  for  the  presumed  vacant  piece.  To  promote 
habits  of  industry  and  emulation  among  the  poor,,  the  Rev.  B.  Bouchier, 
who  interests  himself  very  much  in  their  welfare,  ofiered  premiums  in  the 
spring  of  the  present  year  to  the  gardening  poor,  for  the  best  productions 
of  different  kinds  of  corn,  vegetables,  &c.  These  prizes  have  been  awarded, 
in  a  very  honourable  and  impartial  manner,  to  those  persons  who  were 
industrious  enough  to  compete  for  them. 

During  the  last  winter,  when  wheat  bore  a  high  price,  and  wages  to  the 
poor  were  low,  the  advantages  of  this  system  fully  developed  themselves, 
as  every  poor  man  who  held  a  piece  of  land  had  his  gamers  stored  with 
potatoes,  perhaps  a  little  wheat  or  barley,  and  in  some  instances  he  had 
also  a  pig  preparing  for  the  knife.  The  advantages  of  such  a  state  of  things 
are  too  obvious  to  req^^uire  comment ;  and  the  fact  that  the  poor  rates  are 
already  sensibly  diminished  is,  I  think,  sufficient  to  recommend  it  to  every 
class  of  society. 

As  the  system,  where  adopted,  has  answered  the  most  sanguine  expect- 
ations of  the  promoters,  nothing  more  need  be  said  by  me  to  induce  land- 
owners and  others  to  adopt  measures  so  easily  attained  for  bettering  the 
condition  of  so  useful  a  part  of  society  as  the  industrious  labouring  poor, 
who  are  so  essential  to  the  subsistence,  as  well  as  the  defence,  of  the  state. 
Allotting  pieces  of  land  to  the  poor  is  commendable  also  in  a  political  point 
of  view ;  as,  when  the  poor  man  is  an  occupier  of  the  soil,  he  becomes  identi- 
fied with  it,  and  has  a  stake  in  the  well-doing  of  the  state.  I  am,  indeed, 
convinced  that  the  prevalence  of  this  system  would  in  a  great  measure  pre- 
vent that  spirit  of  insubordination  which  was  so  lamentably  general  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  last  year.  I  may  add,  as  a  proof  of  my  assertion,  that 
during  that  period  of  unhappy  disturbance)  though  rioting  and  insubordi* 
nation  came  very  near  indeed  to  our  village,  our  labouring  poor,  almost  to 
a  man,  came  forward  to  do  their  duty  in  repelling  violence,  and  in  watching 
and  protecting  the  property  of  their  employers.  So  anxious  were  they 
indeed  to  show  their  zeal  in  preserving  peace  and  order  in  the  parish,  that 
the  magistrates  who  attended  at  len^  desisted  from  swearing  in  more 
special  constables,  not  from  want  of  individuals,  but  because  a  sufficiently 
large  body  had  been  enrolled. 

I  trust  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  landowners  and  others  will  join 
and  do  all  in  their  power  to  better  the  condition  of  the  labouring  poor,  and 
when  in  every  parish  throughout  England  cottage  gardening  may  be  adopted, 
and  by  every  means  encouraged.  Yours,  &c.  —  Thomas  Francis,  Ola  Nt. 
Lamport,  Northamptonshire,  Sept,  10.  1831. 

Allotments  of  Land  to  the  Poor, —  We  feel  pleasure  in  stating,  as  a  proof 
of  the  advantages  of  this  system,  that  the  head  prize  given  by  the  Sheffield 
Horticultural  Society  for  the  best  cultivated  cottage  garden  was  awarded 
to  a  man  who  has  an  allotment  of  land  from  the  directors  of  the  Bedford 
House  of  Industry;  and  that  two  of  the  prizes  for  vegetables  were  also 
given  to  two  other  men  having  allotments  of  the  same  land.  (Sheffield  IriSy 
Aug.  9.  1831.) 

Bristol  promises  to  stand  conspicuously  forward  in  point  of  PubRc  Gardens, — 
The  magnificent  design  of  Mr.  Masey,  published  in  Part  II.  of  our  Illustrd" 
tions  of  Landscape^  Gardening,  seems,  according  to  the  Bristol  newspapers, 
to  have  been  very  favourably  received  by  the  corporation,  and  it  is  tnought 
highly  probable  (see  the  Bristol  Mirror  for  June  11.)  that  a  part  of  it  at 
least  will  be  carried  into  effect.  Mr.  Miller,  as  will  be  elsewhere  seen 
(Prov.  Soc,  p.  631.),  the  liberal  and  intelligent  nurseryman,  has  suggested 
a  plan  for  turning  his  nursery  into  a  public  botanic  garden,  to  comprise  an 
Ulustration  both  of  the  Linnean  and  Jussieuean  systems,  including  an 
arboretum.  —  Cond, 
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Suffolk  Botanic  Garden,  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  —  I  was  over  at  Bury  the 
other  day:  they  are  very  busy  laying  out  a  new  botanic  garden  in  the 
Abbey  grounds.  It  is,  to  be  sure,  a  most  eligible  spot,  yet  I  think  it  seems 
almost  a  pity  to  disturb  the  plants  which  are  now  so  well  established  in  the 
old  garden.  —  J.  G,    Sudburi/y  August  22.  1831. 

Taunton  Horticultural  Society.  —  The  design  of  forming  a  horticultural 
society  has  been  liberally  cherished  at  Taunton  and  the  neighbourhood. 
E.  A.  Sanford,  Esq.,  M.P.,  has  acquiesced  in  the  invitation  to  become 
president ;  and  several  other  highlv  respectable  persons  have  consented  to 
undertake  the  honorary  duties  ot  the  society*  (Bristol  Mirror,  July  23. 
1831.) 

Sutton  Wash  Embankment.  —  This  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  grandest  public 
works  ever  achieved  in  England.  It  is  an  elevated  mound  of  earth,  with  a 
road  over,  carried  across  an  estuary  of  the  sea  situated  between  Lynn  and 
Boston,  and  shortening  the  distance  between  the  two  towns  more  than 
fifteen  miles.  This  bank  has  to  resist,  for  four  hours  in  every  twelve,  the 
weight  and  action  of  the  German  Ocean,  preventing  it  from  flowing  over 
15,000  acres  of  mud,  which  will  very  soon  become  land  of  the  greatest 
fertility.  In  the  centre  the  tide  flows  up  a  river,  which  is  destined  to  serve 
as  a  drain  to  the  embanked  lands,  and  has  a  bridge  over  it  of  oak,  with  a 
movable  centre  of  cast  iron,  for  tbe-purpose  of  admitting  ships.  (Country 
Times,  May  16.) 

We  should  be  much  obliged  to  any  correspondent  who  could  send  us  a 
Qiore  definite  account  of  the  above  improvement;  that  from  which  we  have 
made  this  notice  being  too  desultory  and  laudatory  for  our  purpose.  — 
Cond. 

Itinerating  Libraries,  —  An  itinerating  library  has  been  established  in 
Monmouthshire  by  the  Society  for  the  Improvement  of  the  Working  Popu- 
lation. The  divisions  of  the  library,  of  twenty-five  volumes  each,  are  to  be 
established  at  six  different  towns,  and  the  towns  or  the  bookis  changed 
every  six  months.  Dr.  Malkin  of  Cowbridge  is  the  chairman  of  this 
institution.    (Cambrian,  Oct.  1.  1831.) 

Our  own  Representative  System  (p.  375.). — On  our  return  from  Scotland 
(Sept.  9.)  we  found  all  the  house  plants  so  liberally  presented  to  us  bv 
Mr.  Aiton  in  vigorous  health,  more  especially  the  green-house  species,  with 
only  one  or  two  deaths.  Of  the  trees  and  shrubs,  only  three,  not  rare 
species,  have  died ;  and  the  herbaceous  system,  which  we  have  been  able 
to  render  tolerably  full,  and  hope  to  render  quite  complete  next  springs 
was  all  that  we  could  wish  it  to  be.  Any  of  our  friends  who  can  supply 
desiderata  may  still  turn  to  p.  376.,  and  we  should  also  be  glad  of  a  few  of 
the  bulbous  /rideae  for  a  border  protected  by  glass.  —  Cond. 

The  Wirc'Worm,  —  Extract  from  a  communication  from  Mr.  Tallant  of 
Little  Houghton,  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Northamptonshire  Farming 
Society :  — "  White  mustard  seed  will  protect  the  gram  from  the  wire- 
Worm  ;  and  this  fact  I  have  demonstrated  perfectly  to  my  own  conviction. 
I  first  tried  the  experiment  on  half  an  acre,  in  the  centre  of  a  fifly-acre 
field  of  fallow,  whicn  was  much  subject  to  the  wire-worm.  The  mustard 
seed  being  carried,  the  whole  field  was  fallowed  for  wheat,  and  the  half- 
acre  that  had  been  previously  cropped  with  mustard  seed  was  wholly  exempt 
from  the  wire-worm ;  the  remainder  of  the  field  was  much  injured.  Not 
only  was  the  half-acre  thus  preserved,  but  in  the  spring  it  was  decidedly 
the  most  advanced  part  of  the  crop ;  and  the  prosperous  appearance  which 
it  presented  causea  me  to  repeat  the  expenment,  by  sowmg  three  acres 
more  of  mustard  seed  in  the  worst  part  of  a  field  of  forty-five  acres,  also 
much  infested  with  the  wire-worm.  The  remainder  of  the  field  was  sown 
with  early  frame  peas,  which,  with  the  mustard  seed,  was  cleared  in  the 
same  wedk.  The  land  was  then  ploughed  for  wheat,  and  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  noticing  these  three  acres  to  be  ^nite  free  from  the  worm,  and 
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n^tteh  jBuperior  in  other  respects  to  the  other  part  of  the  field,  which  suf- 
fered greatly.  Thus  encouraged  by  these  results,  I  sowed  the  next  year  a 
whole  field  of  forty-two  acres,  which  had  never  repaid  me  for  nineteen 
years,  in  consequence  of  nearly  every  crop  being  destroyed  by  the  wir&i 
worm,  and  I  am  warranted  in  stating  that  not  a  single  wire-worm  could  be 
found  the  following  year,  and  the  crop  of  wheat  throughout,  which  was 
reaped  last  harvest,  was  superior  to  any  I  had  grown  for  twenty-one  years^ 
I  am,  therefore,  under  a  strong  persuasion,  that  the  wire-worm  may  be  suc- 
cessfhlly  repelled  and  eradicated,  by  carefully  destroying  all  weeds  and  roots, 
and  drilling  white  mustard  seedy  and  keeping  the  ground  clean  by  hoeing.'* 
{Country  Times,  Sept  1831.) 

The  reason  seems  to  be,  that  the  wire-worm  cannot  eat  the  roots  of  the 
mustard,  most  probably  from  their  acridity,  and  there  being  no  other  roots 
in  the  soil  for  them  to  live  on,  and  no  weeds  or  other  plants  than  mustard 
permitted  to  grow  during  the  season,  the  insects  necessarily  die  of  famine. 
—  Cond. 

A  Larch  Tree,  cut  down  at  Wallington,  Northumberland,  in  May,  1831, 
measured  88  ft.  in  length ;  at  the  base  8  ft.  4  in.  in  circumference,  at  the 
height  of  40  ft.,  5  ft.  10  in,,  and  at  70  ft.  2  ft.  4  in.  The  age  of  the  tree 
was  about  eighty  years.    {Jameson^ s  Journal,  Oct.  1831,  p.  393.) 

Roses  on  a  Tomb. — At  Barnes,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  is  a  monument 
surrounded  by  rose  trees,  consecrated  to  the  memory  of  a  London  citizen, 
whose  name  was  Rose.  To  perpetuate  the  enclosure,  he  left  the  poor  of 
the  parish  twenty  pounds ;  and,  in  return,  directed  that  they  should  take 
care  that  the  rose  trees  should  be  perpetually  preserved.  (^Bucke*s  Beauties, 
<J-c,  of  Nature,) 

The  Rouge  Plant.  —  We  noticed,  at  p.  99.,  that  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Ply- 
mouth had  received  from  Mr.  D.  Fanning,  at  the  Caraccas,  seeds  of  a 
species  of  Rivma,  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  which  is  used  at  the  Caraccas 
as  rouge.  Some  of  these  seeds,  given  last  year  by  Dr.  Hamilton  to  Mr. 
Pontey,  have,  under  the  skill  and  care  of  Mr.  Pontey*s  foreman,  Mr.  Curtin, 
crown,  and  even  already  produced  fruit.  A  raceme  of  the  berries  and  a 
leaf  have  been  sent  to  us  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  who,  after  careful  examination, 
finds  the  plant  quite  distinct  fi*om  both  Rivina  laeVis  and  R.  hiimilis,  and 
he  has  therefore  provisionally  named  it  R.  tinctdria,  expressive  of  the 
colouring  property  resident  in  the  juice  of  its  berries.  We  suggest  that 
the  plant  may  possibly  prove  the  R.  can^scens  of  Willdenow,  as  in  it^ 
foliage  and  whole  surface  it  is  pubescent  and  canescent.  Dr.  Hamilton 
has  also  sent  us  a  drawing  of  Papaver  somnlferum  (made  by  Miss  Jane 
Hamlyn  of  Plymouth,  a  lady  whose  drawings  obtained  from  the  Society  of 
Arts,  a  few  years  since,  the  gold  Isis  medal),  the  petals  of  which  are 
coloured  with  the  juice  of  the  berries  of  this  Rivina,  and  the  effect  is  satis- 
factory. On  the  applicability  of  the  berries  to  the  jMirposes  of  colouring. 
Dr.  Hamilton  is  quite  sansume,  and  remarks  as  follows :  —  The  juice  of 
the  berries  yields  a  rich  and  beautiful  carmine  red  stain,  afibrding  a  singular 
and  novel  tint  for  water-colour  drawings,  which,  if  permanent,  will  prove  a 
valuable  acquisition.  .  .  .  The  tint  may  be  easily  varied ;  ^pd  ftom  this 
juice  a  fine  lake  might,  I  am  confident,  be  prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
those  from  the  madder  (i2ubia  tinctdrum),  the  safflower  {Cdrthamus  tincto- 
rius),  and  other  vegetable  substances ;  or,  possibly,  the  dried  berries  might, 
by  trituration  with  water,  be  made  to  give  out  their  colour :  at  all  events, 
the  sul^ect  merits  farther  enquiry." 

We  have  given  the  berries  both  of  R.  tinctoria  and  of  R.  hDmilis,  sent 
for  the  sake  of  contrast,  and  which  contain  seeds,  to  Mr.  Campbell,  with 
whom  they  have  germinated,  and  produced  plants ;  from  these  we  shall, 
after  a  time,  be  able  to  submit  specimens  to  some  London  botaqist.  Of 
Rivina  there  are  seven  species  cultivated  in  English  stoves ;  most  of  them 
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of  very  free  growth,  and  blooming  and  fruiting  readily  and  frequently.  The 
elegant  racemes  of  scarlet  berries  which  they  bear  considerably  resemble 
those  of  the  red  currant,  and  are  termed  by  many  English  gardeners 
**  Barbadoes  currants ; "  but  whether  this  name  be  of  their  invention,  or 
derived  from  Barbadoes,  we  cannot  say.  —  J,  2). 

Further  Information  on  the  Plantain  (Muss,  paradmaca).  —  Sir,  In  com- 
pliance with  your  request,  I  send  you  a  brief  account  of  my  mode  of  culti- 
vating this  tropical  vegetable.  The  plant  I  fruited  at  Exeter,  as  described 
in  your  Vol.  V I.  p.  429.,  had  attained  considerable  height  when  it  came 
under  mv  care,  but  was  lingering  under  bad  health.  On  examining  the 
roots,  I  found  the  mould  quite  exhausted,  and  not  congenial  to  the  nature 
of  the  plant.  I  had  the  soil  removed  from  the  top  part  of  the  tub,  and  I 
then  loosened  and  trimmed  the  roots,  and  applied  to  them  a  compost  con- 
sisting of  strong  loam  of  an  argillaceous  quality,  decomposed  vegetables,  and 
Sandy  peat,  with  all  which  a  little  lime  and  soot  were  intermixed.  It  is  in 
this  compost  I  grow  my  young  plants.  This  dressing  was  given  in  May, 
1829,  and  by  the  June  following  the  plant  had  sent  up  several  splendid 
leaves,  and  evinced  s}'mptoms  of  vigorous  health.  In  July  it  b^an  to  show 
symptoms  of  flowering,  by  throwing  up  a  leaf  considerably  smaller  than  the 
former  ones ;  the  habit  of  the  Mixsa  tribe  before  flowenng.  This  smaller 
leaf  was  quickly  succeeded  by  the  spike  of  flowers,  which,  in  its  early  state, 
in  form  and  size  much  resembled  a  bullock's  heart.  When  the  blossoming 
had  commenced,  the  spike  divested  itself  of  a  spathe  or  sheath,  that  covered 
the  flowers,  almost  every  succeeding  day.  I  endeavoured  to  assist  nature 
in  setting  the  fruit,  by  applying,  with  tne  feather  of  a  quill,  the  pollen  to 
the  stigmas,  when  the  atmosphere  ,of  the  stove  was  in  a  dry  state.  From 
my  plants  I  never  cut  off  any  of  the  under  leaves  until  they  nave  performed 
their  ofiice  and  are  withered ;  as  when  the  leaves  are  cut  off  too  soon,  their 
footstalks  exude  a  considerable  portion  of  sap,  and  thus  exhaust  the 
succeeding  leaves.  The  leaves  extend  a  considerable  length,  many  10  ft. 
and  are  very  easily  split ;  which  ought  to  be  most  cautiously  'guarded 
against,  as  the  splitting  retards  the  growth  of  the  plants,  and  throws  them 
into  a  stunted  state.  The  temperature  I  give  to  young  plants  is  from  60^ 
to  70°;  to  fruiting  plants  from  75°  to  85°;  external  heat.  I  give  no  bottom 
assistance.  In  days  of  clear  sunshine  I  admit  a  free  circulation  of  air; 
and  then,  as  always,  attend  so  punctually  to  the  watering,  as  never  to  let 
the  plants  get  flaccid.  The  fruiting  plants  are  great  consumers  of  water,  as 
is  the  case  with  nearly  all  arundinaceous  [reedy]  plants.  The  plan  I  adopted 
to  keep  the  fruiting  plants  moist  was  a  4-gallon  watering-pot,  filled  with 
water,  with  some  twisted  worsted  to  act  as  a  siphon ;  one  end  immersed  in 
the  water,  the  other  placed  over  the  tubs  of  tne  plantain.  The  tubs  that 
I  used  were  about  the  size  of  half  a  hogshead ;  but  those  for  the  fruiting 
plants  were  of  larger  dimensions.  A  plantain  (Mi^sa  paradisiaca)  or  ba- 
nana (Mi^sa  sapientum)  growing  freely  will  throw  up  a  fresh  leaf  every 
three  weeks  or  a  month,  and,  with  assiduous  attention,  will  keep  growing 
during  winter.  With  respect  to  the  quantity  of  fruit  ripened  at  Conver,  1 
attribute  it  principally  to  the  accelerating  influence  of  the  genial  heat  of  the 
thermosiphon.  The  number  fit  for  table  was  thirty;  a  greater  number 
swelled  off  to  nearly  fiill  size,  and  then  shrivelled.  Doubtless,  the  season 
being  so  dull  and  inclement  prevented  many  from  reaching  maturity.  The 
firuit  continued  in  succession  for  five  weeks :  some  were  preserved,  which 
were  excellent.  A  ripe  one  that  I  tasted  seemed  of  a  fannaceous  quality, 
easy  to  be  dissolved,  and  of  a  honey-like  flavour.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
Henry  Dalgleish.  At  B.  B,  Dickinsoh's,  Esq,y  Knightshat/s,  near  HvertoUy 
Devonshire,  Sept.  1 830. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  Musa  sapientum,  or  banana,  another  species 
of  the  same  genus,  iii  Mexico,  will  be  found,  p.  670.  —  Cond.  • 
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Culture  of  Guavas,  —  I  have  been  very  successful  in  fruiting  both  the  red 
and  yellow  guavas,  having  had  abundant  crops,  which  have  contributed  to 
the  dessert  for  several  months,  with  ample  supply  for  preserving  and  making 
jelly.     I  will  send  you  a  notice  of  my  treatment.  —  H,  Dalgleish, 

Large  Asparagus,  —  A  few  days  ago  Mr.  Grayson,  the  famous  cultivator 
of  asparagus,  presented  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  with  a  bundle  of  that 
delicious  vegetable,  consisting  of  110  heads,  and  weighing  twenty-nine 
pounds.     (^Preston  Pilot,  June  4.  1831.^ 

Enormous  Cabbage,  —  There  is  now  m  the  garden  of  Mrs.  Diana  Arch- 
bell  of  Healaugh,  near  Tadcaster,  a  red  cabbage  plant,  which  measures 
13  ft,  in  circumference.     (^Lancaster  Herald,  July  30.  1831.) 

A  remarkable  Specimen  of  Mimosa  pudica,  or  Humble  Plant.  —  Sir,  I  am 
aware  that  many  may  think  it  ridiculous  to  say  any  thing  on  this  subject ;  but 
I  do  not  think  any  one  will  who  has  taken  like  pains  with  myself'^  to  bring 
the  plant  to  a  tolerable  state  of  perfection.  Many  people  are  satisfied 
with  this  plant  if  they  can  grow  it  1  ft.  high,  with  a  few  leaves,  just  suffi- 
cient to  show  those  who  have  never  seen  them  that  they  close  and  drop 
on  being  touched.  If  this  be  all  that  is  to  be  expected  from  it,  it  is  not 
worth  growing,  as  it  is  not,  in  this  state,  an  object  of  beauty;  and  as  most 
ladies  and  gentlemen  are  aware  of  its  falling  when  touched,  it  is  thought 
but  little  of.  But  when  grown  to  a  good  size  it  is  a  beautiful  thing ;  and 
it  also  looks  much  more  curious  to  see  branches  of  2  fl^  in  length  falling 
down  round  the  plant,  than  merely  a  few  leaves.  Those  who  have  nothing 
more  than  a  green-house,  as  fm*  as  I  am  acquainted  with  it,  I  should  think, 
could  not  obtain  one  so  large  and  so  full  of  flowers  as  the  oue  I  am  a{)put  to, 
describe ;  but  those  who  can  command  from  50^  to  60^  heat  through  the 
winter  may.  My  plant  was  raised  last  summer  In  a  frame;  and,  ahex 
remaining  in  a  green-house  till  the  nights  became  too  cold,  it  was  removed 
to  a  pit  of  the  above  heat  till  about  January,  when  it  was  put  into  a 
cucumber  frame,  where  it  remauied  as  long  as  there  was  room  for  it ;  I 
pinching  the  tops  of  the  shoots  ofl^,  to  prevent  their  touching  the  glass.  I 
then  removed  it,  afler  shifting  into  a  large  flower-pot,  to  a  house  of  about 
70°  heat,  where  it  is  at  this  moment  in  mil  flower,  and  forms  a  bush  up- 
wards of  3  f^.  in  diameter.  It  has  several  times  this  summer  had  upwards 
of  100  heads  of  flower-buds  and  flowers  on  it  at  once.  I  am,  Sir,  your$, 
&C.---B.  T.     ik%27.  1831. 

Mimosa  pudica,  called  the  humble  plant  from  its  timidly  shijnking  ficom 
the  touch,  not  unfre(juently  receives  the  appellation  of  ^*  the  sensitive 
plant ; "  and  very  sensitive  it  is,  even  more  so  than  the  true  sensitive  plant, 
Mimdsa  sensitiva ;  a  figure  of  which  may  be  seen  at  table  25.  pf  the  Botanical 
Register  ,*  it  and  M^  pudica,  which  is  also  figured  in.  the  Botaniad  B^gi^ter, 
t.  941.,  are  remarkably  dissimilar  plants,  -r-  J,  Z>, 

The  Tea  Shrub  [Thea  Mdisy —  This  shrub  has  been  tried  in  Brecon- 
shire,  not  far  from  the  source  of  the  Usk,  about  IQOO  fl,  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  found  not  only  to  endure  the  last  winter,  and  the  severe  fix>st 
of  the  9th  of  May,  but  to  make  vigorous  shoots.  (iS.  Rootsey,  in  Plymouth 
and  Devonport  Journal^  July  28.  1831.) 

Large  Seedling  Pelargonium,  —  One  raised  by  me,  in  1828,  from  the 
Waterloo,  is  now  5  ft.  10  in.  high,  and  the  stem  within  5  fr.  from  the  ground 
is  3 J  in.  in  circumference.  One  branch  contains  eighty-five  bunches  of 
flowers,  all  out  at  the  same  time,  and  another  nearly  as  many.  — -^  Sub^ 
scriber,     Northampton,  Sept.  1831. 

The  Esperione  Grape,  —  This  grape,  which  Mr.  Plimley  has  found 
reason  to  believe  the  same  as  the  black  muscadine  (see,  however,  p.  688.), 
has  arrived  at  a  very  high  degree  of  perfection,  in  the  open  air,  in  the  forcing- 
grounds  at  Kensington  Gardens.  One  plant,  on  an  eastern  aspect,  has  a 
inost  abundant  crop,  perfectly  ripened.     Mr.  Plimley  strongly  recQpipQ^ndt 
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this  grape  for  culture  against  dwelling-houses,  on  cottage  roof^,  or  against 
common  walls,  either  for  eating  or  making  wine.  No  variety  is  more  hardy, 
or  a  greater  bearer.  The  grizzly  Frontignac  has  also  ripened  with  Mr.  Plim- 
ley  on  a  south  wall.  We  regret,  for  Mr.  Plimley*s  sake,  to  observe  the 
ruinous  state  of  the  forcing-houses  and  pits  in  this  garden ;  but  let  us 
hope  for  better  times.  —  Cond, 

Prolific  Peach  Trees.  —  Four  peach  trees,  in  the  Rev.  W.  Wharton's 
garden,  at  Gilling,  near  Richmond,  Yorkshire,  under  the  care  of  Mr.  Bain- 
bridge,  produced  this  year  upwards  of  one  hundred  dozen  of  fine  well- 
swelled  peaches.     {Country  Timeg^  Oct.  3.  1831.) 

Prolific  Fig  Tree,  —  One  hundred  and  twelve  dozen  of  ripe  figs,  of  the 
blue  Ischia  variety,  were  gathered  this  season  from  a  tree  in  the  garden  of 
Lord  Say  and  Sele,  at  Belvidere,  in  Kent.  —  W,  P.   Kensington^  Oct,  1831. 

French  Crab  Apple,  —  Some  fruit  of  crop  1830  have  been  sent  us  by 
the  Misses  Perry  of  Stroud  House,  this  5th  of  October,  as  fresh  and  plump 
as  when  gathered  from  the  tree  twelve  months  ago.  They  were  preserved 
in  dry  fern  packed  in  a  box.  —  Cond. 

Heaviest  Gooseberries  in  Lancashire  in  1831.  ^Li  p.  226.  you  have 
given  an  account  of  the  heaviest  gooseberries  grown  in  1830.  I  now  send 
you  an  account  of  the  heaviest  grown  in  1831.  I  have  selected  four  of 
the  heaviest  in  each  colour. 

Reds,  The  Lion,  27  dwts.  6  grs. ;  Squire  Hammond,  26  dwts.  6  grs. ; 
Royal  George,  26  dwts.  21  grs. ;  Young  Wonderful,  26  dwts.  1  gr. 

Yelloivs.  The  Leader,  26  dwts.  17  grs.  (This  berry  made  its  first  appear- 
ance in  1826,  and  was  raised  by  Mr.  W.  Piggott  of  Congleton ;  it  weighed 
14 dwts.  12 grs.  It  weighed,  in  1827,  16 dwts.  18  grs.;  in  1829,  22  dwts. 
17  grs.  I  in  1830, 24  dwts.  18  grs.)  Teazer,  24  dwts.  15  grs.;  Gunner,  23  dwts. 
14  grs. ;  Rockwood,  22  dwts.  1 1  grs. 

Greens.  The  Peacock,  23  dwts.  15  grs. ;  Providence,  22  dwts. ;  Angler, 
19  dwts.  21  grs. ;  Favourite,  19  dwts.  6  grs. 

Whites,  The  Eagle,  25  dwts.  18  grs.;  Ostrich,  2S  dwts.;  Delamere, 
22  dwts.  6  grs. ;  and  Fleur  de  Lis,  21  dwts.  6  grs. 

There  are  nine  new  seedlings  of  reds,  two  of  yellows,  five  of  greens,  and 
six  of  whites  coming  out  this  year.  The  advantage  that  may  be  derived 
firom  publishing  the  above  list  is,  that  it  may  be  seen  which  is  the  leading 
sort  each  year.  The  following  are  the  sorts  which  I  have  added  to  my  col- 
lection this  year ;  viz.  the  Squire  Hammond,  r ;  Teazer,  y ;  Leader,  y ; 
Peacock,  g ;  Providence,  g ;  Ostrich,  w ;  Fleur  de  Lis,  w ;  being  the  leading 
sorts.  —  M,  Saul,     Sulyard  Street,  Lancaster,  Oct.  1831. 

Extraordinarily  lar^e  Cauliflower.  —  In  the  banning  of  April,  1830, 1 
eowed  the  seeds,  and  m  the  last  week  in  May  1  transplanted  the  plants ;  some 
into  rather  light  soil,  others  into  pure  rotten  dung  and  clay.  It  is  to  one 
fi?om  the  latter  I  particularly  allude.  Though  the  whole  of  the  latter  were 
a  good  crop,  the  former  clubbed  exceedingly,  and  scarcely  flowered.  The 
dimensions  of  this  plant  were  as  follows :  —  Circumference,  1  yard,  2  in. 
and  nearly  15  in.  in  diameter ;  and,  when  fit  for  dretoing,  it  weighed  9J  lbs. 
The  size  of  this  plant  I  attribute  to  nothing  but  the  soil,  as  the  treatment 
I  adopted  was  nothing  out  of  the  common.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
T.  Lloyd.  Gardener  to  H.  S,  Montague,  Esq,,  Thurlow  Lodge,  LarkhaU 
Lane,  Clapham,  June  2,  1831. 

Large  Onion.  —  One  grown  in  the  garden  of  Mr.  Morgan  of  Oswestry 
was  drawn  last  week,  measuring  upwards  of  19  in.  in  circumference,  and 
weighing  3  lbs.  1  oz.  In  the  same  garden  a  small  quantity  of  Cobbett's 
corn  has  ripened ;  and  six  or  seven  heads,  each  weighing  from  3  to  6  oz., 
are  found  on  each  stalk.    (Cambrian,  Oct.  1.  1831.) 

Large  Beet. —  A  root  of  red  beet  was  taken  up  in  a  gentleman's  garden, 
near  Carlisle,  a  few  days  ago,  which  weighed  9j  lbs.,  and  measured  upwards 
of  19  in.  in  circumference.     (Country  Times,  Sept.  5.) 
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Lar^e  Turnip.  —  A  white  turnip,  w«%bing  fl  Iba.  6  ot, 
e  ft.  7  ID.  in  rirth,  was  gathered  by  Mr.  William  Shaw,  gardener,  from  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Youle,  in  the  Fishpond.  {Nottingham  Review,  Aug,  1831.) 

SCOTLAND. 

Placet  m  Ike  Neighbourhood  of  Si.  Andrew' t. — Tlie  Priory.   8ir,  I  now  send 
you  the  plan  of  the  Priory  gBrden(^.l  19.),  which  Ipromised  you  in  mj  last. 


but  1  must  say  it  b  with  reluctance,  as  I  think  you  will  at  once  pronounce 
it  unworthy  of  a  place  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine.  However,  you  must 
exercise  your  own  discretion  as  to  that,  as  I  send  it  to  you  as  it  really  is,  with 
the  exception  of  rf,  which  is  now  all  trees,  but  which  Is  proposed  to  be 
altered  as  represented.  This  garden  ia  situated  at  the  east  end  of  the 
South  Street  of  St.  Andrew's,  in  that  part  of  the  Priorv  called  the  Cloister. 
A  fine  view  of  the  bay  of  St.  Andrew's,  as  well  as  of  the  adjacent  country, 
is  obtained  from  the  mansion-house.  The  garden  was  made  about  twenty- 
four  ^ears  ago,  and,  as  you  will  perceive,  is  small  and  contracted,  although 
1  believe  it  impossible  to  alter  it  to  any  advantage.     The  whole  occupies  a 
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npace  of  aboot  1(  acre,  Scotch  measure;  the  soil  is  of  a  light  black 
nature,  oo  a  sandy  subsoil.  The  northern  part  of  it  is  quite  level,  and  is 
divided  from  the  southern  by  a  wall  and  hedge,-  the  surface  of  which  is  of  a 
considerable  height,  and  forms  a  kind  of  terrace,  from  which  a  fine  view  of 
the  ruins  of  the  cathedral,  tower.  Sec,  is  obtained.  There  are  two  very 
good  vine-houses,  each  27  ft.  by  20  fl.,  containing  several  sorts  of  grapes  of 
the  smaller  kinds,  the  Black  Hamburgh  being  the  only  large  and  late  grape 
in  both  houses,  which  shows  a  great  want  of  judgment  in  those  who  selected 
them :  neither  has  a  border  been  prepared  for  the  roots,  which  are  lef^  to 
grow  in  the  natural  soil  of  the  garden,  though  it  is  far  too  light  for  the 
vine,  and  consequently  neither  the  berries  nor  the  bunches  of  any  of  the 
sorts  attain  their  ordinary  size.  There  is  also  a  small  green-house,  situated 
between  the  two  vine-houses,  which  contains  a  good  collection  of  plants, 
consisting  of  amaryllis,  eucomis,  leucodendrons,  magnolias,  neriums,  ca- 
mellias, myrtles,  richardias,  pelargoniums,  &c.  A  fine  specimen  of  Passi- 
fldra  cserulea  is  growing  in  a  comer  of  the  house,  the  stem  of  which 
measures  8  in.  in  circumference  at  the  base.  This  is  a  badl^  constructed 
green-house,  and  plants  are  with  great  difficulty  preserved  in  it  through  the 
winter  months.  There  is  also  a  melon-pit  placed  about  the  centre  of  the 
northern  garden,  without  any  thing  to  screen  it  from  the  winds  (which  are 
very  severe  in  the  spring  months  from  off  the  sea),  and  without  any  means 
of  heating  it  afler  the  bed  is  made ;  while,  to  make  bad  worse,  the  mansion- 
house  shades  it  till  the  month  of  April.  The  wall  trees  are  trained  in  the 
horizontal  and  fan  manners,  and  consist  chiefly  of  pears,  mixed  with  a  few 
peaches  and  apricots,  &c.  The  shrubbery  is  wholly  composed  of  deciduous 
trees  and  shrubs,  and  has  a  very  bare  appearance  in  winter.  The  fruit-tree 
border  is  taken  up  with  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants,  roses,  and  some 
fine  specimens  of  Zraurus  nobilis.  The  weeds  in  this  garden  have  been 
allowed  to  seed  for  several  years,  consequently  they  come  up  in  great 
numbers,  and  it  will  take  many  years  before  the  seed  can  be  all  got  out 
of  the  ground  again.  I  can  but  just  say  I  keep  it  at  the  economic  point. 
Few  gardens  can  boast  of  such  a  venerable-looking  wall  as  this,  and  I  have 
made  an  attempt  to  show  it  at  the  top  of  the  plan.  This  is  the  south  side 
of  the  cathedral,  once  a  magnificent  edifice,  but  of  which  this  wall  and 
three  towers  only  now  remain ;  two  of  these  are  on  the  east  gable  (which  is 
still  entire),  and  one  on  the  west.  The  towers  were  each  one  hundred  feet 
high,  and,  when  the  cathedral  was  entire,  rose  considerably  above  the  roof. 
In  the  wall  are  ten  windows,  six  of  which  (namely,  those  towards  the 
west)  are  pointed  Gothic,  and  the  other  four  Saxon  Gothic.  The  style  of 
builcung  on  the  west  gable  is  much  more  rich  and  ornamented  than  on  the 
east,  and  the  turret  still  remaining  on  that  side  is  very  superior  in  the 
richness  of  its  workmanship.  Hoping  soon  to  have  something  more  to 
communicate,  I  remain  yours,  &c.  —  William  Sviith,  Gardener  to  John 
Small,  Esq,     St,  Andrew's,  May  12.  1831. 

The  Priory,  near  St.  Andrew's,  according  to  Mr.  Cniickshanks,  is  a  neat 
little  place,  situated  between  the  town  and  the  sea,  and  immediately  attached 
to  the  town.  It  is  the  seat  of  Lyon  Campbell,  Esq.,  but  is  at  present  let 
to  John  Small,  Esq.;  Mr.  Campbell  being  a  young  man  lately  come  of  age, 
and  not  having  as  yet  taken  possession  of  the  place.  It  was  very  taste- 
fully laid  out  by  Mr.  Campbell's  father  (the  late  General  Campbell),  and, 
being  limited  in  extent,  consists  principally  of  pleasure-grounds.  However, 
there  is  a  small  kitchen-garden,  and  one  of  the  old  walls  of  the  cathedral, 
still  standing,  forms  its  north  wall ;  against  which  there  are  two  very  good 
vineries,  with  a  small  green-house  between  them.  There  is  also  a  range  of 
melonnpits,  built  with  stone,  and  without  anj^  linings. 

St,  tieonard's  is  almost  adjoining  the  Priory.  It  was  lately  purchased 
by  Major  Play  fair,  and  is  a  fine  old  place,  but  has  been  much  out  of  order 
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for  gome  time  back ;  there  are  two  old  vineries  which  are  greatly  out  of 
repair.  Mr.  Henderson,  who  is  now  nurseryman  at  Brechin,  was  some 
time  gardener  there  witli  Colonel  Duncan ;  at  which  time  it  was  kept  in 
the  best  order.  There  is  a  small  stream  of  water  which,  runs  througn  the 
garden  in  front  of  the  forcing-houses,  with  sloping  grass  banks,  and  looks 
very  well  in  summer. 

Abbei/  Park  is  still  in  the  suburbs  of  St.  Andrew's,  and  is  the  seat  of 
Colonel  Glass.  There  are  between  two  and  three  acres  of  garden  ground, 
in  which  there  are  three  forcing-houses,  a  green-house,  and  a  range  of 
melon-pits ;  the  sashes  of  the  pits  are  of  cast  iron,  and  in  other  respects 
they  are  the  same  as  those  at  the  Priory.  I  have  seen  regularly  as  good, 
crops  of  grapes  there  as  at  any  place  in  this  quarter,  under  the  management 
of  Mr.  W.  Fletcher,  who  has  been  gardener  there  for  a  long  period. 

Denbracy  the  seat  of  David  Wemyss,  Esq.,  lies  about  two  or  three  miles 
south-west  from  8t.  Andrew's.  The  house  and  garden  are  both  new,  at 
least  they  are  not  more  than  sixteen  or  eighteen  years  old;  and  the  garden  is 
placed  in  a  very  romantic  situation,  being  on  the  south  slope  of  a  very 
steep  bank.  A  terrace-wall  runs  through  the  middle  of  the  garden,  from 
east  to  west,  on  which  are  some  very  good  peach  trees  that  generally 
are  made  to  bear  good  crops  by  being  covered  with  Osnaburgh  [canvass], 
screens  when  in  flower ;  the  screens  letting  up  and  down  with  great  ease  by 
pulleys  placed  in  a  frame.  This  wall  is  18  ft.  high  from  the  lower  side, 
though  It  only  forms  a  parapet  wall  of  about  3  ft.  high  for  the  upper  gar- 
den. This  place  was  planned  by  Mr.  E.  Sang  of  Kirkaldy ;  and  Mr.  John 
M*Leod  has  been  gardener  there  since  it  was  first  made.  There  are  some 
fine  thriving  young  plantations  along  the  Den  on  both  sides  of  the  garden. 

Mount  Melville  lies  to  the  south  of.  Denbrae,  and  is  the  seat  of  John 
White  Melville,  Esq.  The  place  was  formerly  called  Craigton.  When 
Mr.  Melville  came  of  age,  he  built  a  handsome  addition  to  the  mansion- 
house,  and  greatly  embellished  the  pleasure-grounds.  These  alterations 
were  mostly  done  under  the  superintendence  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Nicol, 
gardener,  who  died  there  in  1824.  There  is  a  very  good  new  garden  going 
on  at  present,  in  which  it  is  intended  to  have  five  or  six  divisions  of  forcing- 
houses  ;  and  there  are  two  good  pine-pits,  put  up  some  years  ago  in  the 
frame-ground  to  the  north  of  the  garden,  though  they  are  on  the  old  plan. 
The  soil  at  Mount  Melville,  as  well  as  at  Denbrae,  is  a  strong  cla^.  A  field 
lies  between  the  garden  and  the  house,  with  an  easy  inclination  to  the 
south,  which  it  has  been  proposed  to  make  into  a  flower-garden,  and  to 
have  a  conservatory  in  the  middle  of.  This  place  has,  beyond  all  dispute, 
the  finest  pleasure-ground  in  all  the  neighbourhood ;  and  on  laying  out  the 
^ound  after  the  house  was  finished,  there  being  a  large  tree  or  two  wanted 
m  the  lawn  to  produce  a  good  effect,  Mr.  Nicol  determined  on  trying  to 
transplant  a  very  large  one.  .  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  sledge  made,  and 
prepared  a  large  sycamore  with  a  very  busby  head,  which  he  fixed  safely 
into  the  place  intended  for  it,  and  thus  produced  the  desired  effect  at  once, 
the  experiment  being  attended  with  complete  success. 

Strathlyrumy  the  seat  of  Mrs.  Cheape,  is  situated  about  a  mile  from 
St.  Andrew's,  on  the  left  side  of  the  road  to  Cupar  in  Fifeshire.  At  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Cheape,  it  falls  to  George  Cheape,  Esq.,  of  Welfield,  her 
brother-in-law.  It  is  a  well  kept  place,  and  a  pleasant  residence  in  summer. 
There  are  about  120  acres  of  ground,  enclosed  by  a  wall  from  8  to  9  ft. 
high,  and  about  2  acres  in  the  kitchen-garden ;  with  two  good  old  vineries, 
repaired  in  1822  j  one  peach-house,  put  up  in  1824;  and  a  range  of 
Alderstone  melon-pits  (Encyc,  of  Gard,,  §  1549.),  put  up  in  1828.  The 
soil  is  very  light  and  sandy,  and  it  is  even  said  that  the  sea  flowed  over 
the  very  spot  not  more  than  ninety  years  ago :  however,  with  plenty  of 
manure,  very  good  crops  are  raised  from  it.     In  1826  there  was  a  small 
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flower-garden  made,  and  a  eood  green-house  erected  in  it;  the  whole 
being  enclosed  with  a  very  lignt,  neat,  and  substantial  iron  nuiing.  This 
l^ace  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  German  Ocean  firtnn  the  house,  as  also 
of  the  coast  of  Angusshire,  and  the  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  St.  Andrew's. 
I  was  four  years  gardener  there;  and  some  plants  of  ilcacia  annate  A,  lon- 
gifolia,  and  A,  loph&ntha,  which  I  planted  in  April,  1826,  in  two  small  con- 
servatory plots  in  the  green-house,  were  up  to  the  ridge-board  of  the  house, 
which  was  glass  all  round,  and  IH  ft.  high  in  1828,  and  completely  covered 
the  whole  with  their  fine  yellow  flowers,  particularly  A,  armata  and  A,  lon- 
gifolia :  they  were  between  3  and  4  ft.  lugh  when  I  had  them  firom  Dickson 
and  Co.'s  nursery,  Leith  Walk^— James  Crwckshanks.  North  Berwick  Lodge, 
May  6.  1831. 

Lame^waier  for  destroying  Worms.  —  The  use  of  lime-water  for  destroving 
worms  was  lately  discovered,  in  a  garden  near  Edinburgh,  by  the  overflow- 
ing of  a  brook  strongly  impr^nated  with  alkali  ftom  the  refuse  lime  of  the 
^as-works.  Wherever  the  soil  of  the  garden  was  reached  by  this  water. 
It  threw  up  myriads  of  worms,  which  never  returned  again  to  thdr  holes. — 
(Scotsman,  Oct.  5.  1831.) 

Large  Onion, —  An  onion,  weighing  I  lb.  5  oz.  and  measuring  16^  in,  in 
circumference,  was  lately  pulled  by  Mr.  William  Ramsay,  marketi-gardener, 
Chancelot,  near  Edinburgh.    {Scotsman,  Oct.  5.  1831.) 

Rhubarb.  —  The  culture  of  tart  rhubarb  has  increased  so  rapidly  about 
Edinburgh,  that  one  srower  for  the  market,  who  a  few  years  ago  found 
great  difficulty  in  sellmg  forty  or  fifty  dozens  of  bunches  of  stalks  in  a 
morning,  now  sells  fi'om  three  to  four  hundred  dozens  of  bunches.  The 
common  price  of  tart  rhubarb  in  the  Edinburgh  market  is  2d.  a  bunch  of  a 
dozen  stalks,  while  in  Glasgow  the  same  quantity  brings  3d.  (Scotsman, 
May  14.) 

IRELAND. 

,  The  ArhoricuUural  Society  beg  leave  to  call  attention  to  the  following 
statement :  —  They  have  reduced  the  annual  subscription  to  one  guinea, 
and  the  life  subscnption  to  ten  guineas,  which  they  hope  will  not  be  con- 
sidered too  much  to  ask  fi*om  any  person  at  all  interested  in  the  improve- 
ment of  Ireland,  for  the  support  of  even  an  experiment,  which  has  been 
honoured  with  so  respectable  a  patronage ;  but  they  can  hardlv  call  that 
an  experiment  which  has  succeeded  in  other  countries.  Since  the  opening 
of  the  office  in  March  last,  there  has  been  abundant  proof  received  of  the 
advantages  which  might  be  derived  firom  the  exertions  of  the  Society, 
should  they  be  enabled  to  continue  them.  Surely  no  one  will  deny  the 
importance  of  afibrding  to  the  cultivator  of  wood  the  same  advantages 
which  the  agriculturist  has  derived  from  the  establishment  of  similar  insti- 
tutions ;  enabling  him  to  collect  facts  and  the  results  of  experiments,  and 
then  deduce  general  principles,  by  which  some  degree  of  certainty  may  be 
attained,  as  to  the  means  of  reaping  the  greatest  profit  fi*om  the  smaflest 
outlay,  and  to  diffuse,  as  widely  as  possible,  the  result  of  such  scientific 
enquiries.    (^Signed,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  Hon,  Sec.  90.  Abbey  Street,  DubUn,) 

Gentlemen's  Seats  in  the  County  of  Waterford.  —  The  finest  residence  in 
this  county  is  Curraghmore,  the  beautiful  seat  of  the  Marquess  of  Waterford 
{about  10  miles  from  the  city) ;  the  demesne  is  of  great  extent,  and  not 
surpassed,  if  equalled,  by  any  in  Ireland,  in  natural  beauties  and  high  keeping. 
The  gardens,  which  are  also  extensive  (12  acres),  are  now  being  improv^ 
and  renovated  by  the  very  clever  gardener,  Mr.  Alexander  Johnstone. 

Mount  Congreve,  the  seat  of  John  Congreve,  Esq.,  is  also  well  worth 
noting.  The  house  is  finely  situated  on  the  river  Suir  j  the  gardens  are 
respectable,  and  have  a  fine  range  of  glass. 

In  the  west  of  the  county,  towards  Lismore,  are  some  fine  places,  par- 
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ticularly  Dromana^  the  seat  of  Henry  Villiers  Stuart,  Esq.  M.P.  JBalfysag' 
gartf  the  seat  of  Arthur  Keily,  Esq. ;  Glencaim  Abbey ^  the  seat  of  Henry 
A.  Bushe,  Esq. ;  and  Lismore  Castle,  which,  with  vast  estates  in  this  county, 
is  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire.  This  magnificent  castle  (now 
occupied  by  His  Grace's  agent)  stands  on  a  rock  overhanging  the  beau- 
tiful river  Blackwater;  it  was  some  ^ears  since  greatly  improved  and 
repaired  by  its  noble  proprietor,  and  is  iustly  celebrated  as  one  of  the 
greatest  ornaments  to  this  part  of  the  kmgdom.  Kilmanahan  Castle^  the 
residence  of  Colonel  Greene,  near  the  borders  of  the  county  Tipperary, 
is  well  worth  mentioning,  as  are  a  great  many  others  in  di£Perent  parts  of 
the  county ;  but,  as  I  believe  you  only  wish  to  know  the  principal  ones, 
those  I  have  enumerated  may  suffice.  There  is  an  extensive  nursery  in 
Waterford  by  Fennessy  and  Son.  I  am.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Waterfordiensis. 
Waterford,  Dec,  28.  1830. 

Temperature  at  Kilkenny,  —  The  winter  here  has,  as  usual,  been  much 
milder  than  yours ;  the  lowest  degree  of  Fahrenheit  was,  on  the  31st  of 
January,  21°.  I  perceive  that  on  the  same  day,  near  London,  it  was  17°; 
and  on  the  3d  of  February,  10°.  The  Photinia  sermlata  and  Pitt6sporum 
Tobtra  have  been  much  injured  in  the  tops ;  while  the  O^'lea  excelsa,  in  the 
same  situation,  is  not  in  the  smallest  degree  affected.  —  J.  R.  Kilkenny , 
March,  1831. 

Large  Cockscombs,  —  Sir,  In  your  Magazine  (Vol.  IV.  p.  351.),  I  find  a 
description  of  a  very  fine  specimen  of  the  Celdsia,  grown  at  E.  Everard, 
Esq.'s,  Middleton,  Norfolk,  by  Mr.  Howes.  Its  dimensions  appear,  in  a 
corrected  account  of  the  flower  in  Vol.  V.  p.  98.,  to  be  as  follows :  —  From 
the  mould  to  the  top  of  the  flower,  19  in. ;  length  of  the  crest,  22  in. ;  and 
breadth  of  the  crest,  10^  in.  The  description,  I  confess,  surprised  as  well 
as  pleased  me,  as  I  had  about  four  dozen  in  progress ;  and  from  the  method 
I  had  adopted  in  their  cultivation,  I  flattered  mvself  that  some  of  them 
might,  perhaps,  come  near  the  one  described.  My  expectations  have  been 
fiilly  realised ;  and,  out  of  about  two  dozen,  I  could  scarcely  make  a  selec- 
tion as  to  superiority,  I  however  pitched  on  one,  which  I  presented  to  a 
gentleman  who  devotes  much  of  his  time  to  horticultural  pursuits,  and 
Virhose  letter,  annexed,  acknowledges  the  receipt  thereof.  The  dimensions 
of  this  flower  are :  —  From  the  mould  to  the  summit  of  the  crest,  22  in. ; 
length  of  the  crest  of  the  flower,  23  in. ;  and  breadth  of  the  crest,  1 1  in. :  all 
the  dimensions  taken  without  straining  the  flower  in  the  least.  The  convo- 
lutions of  the  flower  were  as  compact  as  any  I  have  seen  of  a  smaller 
description,  and  the  colour  was  of  the  richest  deep  crimson.  From  the 
progressive  improvements  I  have  made  annually  in  this  species,  under  a 
peculiar  mode  of  treatment,  I  have  little  doubt  that  I  shall  be  enabled  here- 
after to  communicate  further  progress ;  which,  if  I  succeed,  I  shall  not  fail 
to  do,  as  well  as  to  state  my  mode  of  treatment.  [We  shall  be  happy  to 
receive  these  statements.]  1  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  John  Haycroft,  Dqne^ 
raile,Aug,  28.  1831. 

The  letter  alluded  to  is  as  follows :  — 

"  Cork,  Aug.  24.  183i. 
"  Sir,  —  I  thank  you  for  the  splendid  specimen  of  the  Celosia,  or  cocks- 
comb, you  were  so  kind  as  to  send  me :  it  far  surpasses  any  thing  of  the 
kind  I  ever  saw,  not  only  in  size  but  in  the  perfection  of  the  flower.  I  find, 
on  measuring  it,  that  it  is  very  nearly  2  ft.  in  length,  and  over  1 1  in.  in 
breadth  ;  height  from  the  earth  to  the  top  of  the  flower,  23  in. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. 

'*  J.  Dillon  Croker. 
"  To  Mr,  John  Haycroft,  Dotieraile** 
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Art.  IV.     Calls  at  the  Nurseries  and  Suburban  Gardens. 

As  soon  as  the  afflicting  circumstance  which  recalled  us  suddenly  from 
our  tour  would  permit,  we  began  to  visit  the  principal  London  nurseries 
and  suburban  gardens,  to  see  if  any  thing  remarkable  had  taken  place 
during  our  five  months'  absence.  We  cannot  say  that  we  found  much 
change.  Kewley's  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water  is  spreading  rapidly. 
The  mowing-machine  (noticed  p.  611.)  will  be  found,  when  known, 
an  important  accession  to  garden  implements.  In  almost  every  nursery 
the  georginas  are  splendid  to  a  degree  never  before  observed  since  the 
plant  was  introduced.  The  finest  display  we  saw,  we  think,  was  in 
Dennis's  New  Nursery,  King's  Road;  at  Messrs.  RoUisson's,  Tooting; 
and  at  the  Epsom  Nursery.  We  were  rather  disappointed  in  finding  many 
of  the  autumn  species  of  aster  prematurely  in  bloom,  and  even  beginning 
to  decay ;  the  cause  being  the  uncommon  mildness  of  the  autumn.  With- 
out the  georginas,  there  would  have  been  few  flowers  in  the  open  air  this 
November,  because  the  chrysanthemum,  which  has  succeeded  so  iU  out  of 
doors  during  the  last  three  or  four  seasons,  has  now  ceased  to  be  much 
planted  or  cared  for.  The  best  collections  in  pots  appeared  to  -us  to  be 
those  of  Mr.  Lee  and  Mr.  Henderson. 

With  respect  to  house  plants,  we  found  those  of  the  green-house  de- 
cidedly better  grown  than  usual ;  from  the  same  cause,  the  past  season.  The 
winter-flowering  heaths  are  coming  finely  into  bloom,  and  the  camellias 
are  covered  with  blossom  buds,  which,  in  the  white  and  some  other  sorts, 
are  beginning  to  expand  into  flowers.  The  frequent  rains  during  October 
have  been  favourable  to  the  production  of  weeds ;  and  this  circumstance^ 
with  the  others  attendant  on  the  approach  of  winter,  prevents  gardens, 
even  under  the  best  management,  from  displaying  that  high  order  and  keep- 
ing which  they  do  in  the  beginning  of  summer.  Upon  the  whole,  howo 
ever,  the  keeping  of  the  London  nurseries  this  autumn  may  be  designated 
as  highly  respectable.  Garden  seeds,  with  the  exception  of  peas  and  onions, 
have  ripened  well  this  season.  The  young  wood  of  fruit  and  timber  trees 
and  shrubs  is  also  plump  and  mature;  and  we  never  saw  the  nurseries 
j[)etter  stocked  with  saleable  articles  of  every  kind. 

Harrow  Road  Nursery,  —  Oct.  20.  This  new  establishment  displays  a 
good  dwelling-house  and  two  spacious  green-houses,  one  at  each  end ;  the 
gable  ends  to  the  road,  and  the  fronts  to  the  east  and  west.  The  greater 
•part  of  the  grounds  is  now  covered  with  dwarf  georginas  in  the  very  height 
of  their  beauty. 

Westboume  Green  Nursery, —  Oct,  20.  This  also  is  a  new  establishment, 
combining  a  tea-garden,  a  labyrinth  of  hornbeam  hedges,  and  a  good  col- 
lection of  pelargoniums. 

The  Enham  Nursery y  Mr,  Russell,  —  Oct,  22.  A  splendid  display  of 
georginas,  with  some  phloxes,  asters,  liatrises,  and  other  autumnal  flowers ; 
the  whole  in  good  order. 

Tooting  Nursery y  Messrs,  RolUsson,  —  Oct,  22.  The  display  of  georginas 
is  finer  than  has  ever  been  known.  The  salvias  are  also  very  fine,  particu- 
larly S,  Grahhmi.  Part  of  a  wall  is  covered  with  Ipomoe^a  cocclnea,  nailed 
close  to  the  wall,  in  order  that  it  may  ripen  its  seeds.  5t4tice  sinuata,  ai^ 
old  neglected  plant,  is  very  finely  in  bloom.  O'xalis  Bown,  one  of  the 
.finest  species  of  the  genus,  and  also  several  other  very  ornamental  species, 
are  in  flower  in  a  narrow  border  close  under  the  front  glass  of  a  green^ 
house.  In  the  stove,  Cypripedium  insigne  has  eleven  flowers,  all  expanded, 
and  is  a  very  splendid  specimen.  Messrs.  RoUisson  are  attempting  to 
flower  Ponted^ria  cr&ssipes  by  growing  it  out  of  the  water  in  moist  soil. 
The  heaths  and  other  green-house  plants  are  newly  replaced  under  glass, 
and  the  former  are  about  to  be  repotted,  the  soil  being  supposed  to  be  cv 
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good  deal  exhausted  by  the  summer  sun  and  rains.  The 
most  perfect  order  and  neatness  reign  as  usual  in  the 
green-house.  A  description  of  tally  not  in  general  use  has 
been  lately  adopted  here.  The  plate  on  which  the  name  is 
written  is  of  wood,  2^  in.  long,  IJin.  broad,  and  about  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  thick.  In  this  a  piece  of  wire  or  iron 
rod,  about  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  thick,  is  inserted  as 
130  a  shank ;  and,  while  the  board  is  painted  white,  the  shank 

is  black,  (fig,  120.)  They  are  perhaps  rather  clumsy, 
especially  for  plants  in  pots,  but  the  wnting  will  be  more 
durable  than  on  metallic  tallies. 

The  Epsom  Nursery,  Messrs,  Young,  —  Oct,  22.  The 
georginas  here,  as  every  where,  are  splendid  beyond  al| 
former  example.  i4nagyris  Indica  Wal,,  Pipt&nthus  nep&- 
lensis  Swt,  (Therm6psis  /aburnifdlia  JD,  Don),  is  covered 
with  ripe  seeds,  like  a  common  laburnum ;  and  it  will  not 
be  the  fault  of  the  plant,  or  of  Messrs.  Young,  if  the  one  tree  is  not  soon  as 
common  as  the  other :  it  ought  to  be  on  every  lawn.  Our  country  readers 
will  be  happy  to  learn  that  we  have  engaged  our  esteemed  correspondent 
Alpha  to  resume  his  lists,  which,  notwithstanding  the  senseless  venom  of 
Aristides  (Vol.  VI.  p.  357.),  we  found,  during  our  late  tour,  highly  valued 
in  every  part  of  the  country  where  they  were  mentioned :  indeed,  some  of 
the  principal  botanical  nurserymen  and  amateur  collectors,  such  as  Messrs. 
Pope,  Dicksons  of  Chester,  Skirving,  Smith  and  Sons,  Goldie,  Mr.  Wood- 
house  of  Crosslee  Cottage,  and  many  others,  told  us  that  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  considering  them  among  the  most  valuable  parts  of  the  Maga* 
zine.  We  might  notice  many  things  that  we  saw  here,  if  we  had  time  and 
room ;  but  we  trust  every  thing  to  Alpha,  who  will  do  it  better  than  we 
can.  One  point  is  worth  hinting  at,  viz.  a  plan  for  rendering  ixias  and 
many  other  Cape  bulbs  available  as  common  border  flowers,  and  of  as  easy 
culture  as  crocuses. 

Westland^s  Nursery,  Dorking. —  Oct,  23.  The  georginas  here  are  beauti- 
fully arranged  along  a  border,  against  a  high  hornbeam  hedge ;  the  tallest 
sorts  being  in  a  row  next  the  he^ge,  and  the  dwarfer  in  re^ar  gradation 
to  the  front.  This  mode,  and  that  of  forming  circular  masses  with  the 
highest  sorts  in  the  centre  and  the  lowest  at  the  edges,  are  undoubtedly  the 
best  for  making  a  splendid  display  in  a  mass,  as  a  single  row  along  a  walk 
is  the  best  for  displaying  individual  beauty.  Mr.  Westland  has  lately  heated 
two  hot-houses  by  hot  water  in  Kewley's  manner ;  and  we  must  do  him  the 
justice  to  say  that  he  is  almost  the  only  person  we  have  met  with  who 
thoroughly  and  clearly  understands  the  advantages  which  Kewley's  system 
has  over  all  the  other  modes  of  heating,  viz.  the  rapidity  of  motion  m  the 
water,  and  the  extraction  and  deliverv  to  the  house  of  the  greatest  quan- 
tity of  heat  from  a  given  quantity  of  fuel.  On  the  latter  point  we  have 
already  spoken  (Vol.  VI.  p.  377,).  Mr.  Westland  was  convinced  of  the 
saving  of  heat,  by  finding  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  never  raised 
high  enough  to  generate  steam ;  and,  m  short,  that  he  could  always  bear  his 
n^ed  hand  in  it  without  the  slightest  inconvenience ;  consequently,  that  the 
smoke  and  heated  air  which  passed,  into  the  atmosphere  by  the  chimney 
top  never  required  to  be  so  hot,  and  therefore  could  not  carry  off  so  much 
heat  as  when  the  water  was  either  boiling  or  very  nearly  so.  To  convince 
himself  of  the  greater  rapidity  of  the  motion  of  the  water  by  Kewley's 
mode,  he  had  two  tin  models  made  (fig,  121.  a  6).  Each  model  consisted 
of  a  round  tin  vessel  (c  d),  in  imitation  of  the  boiler.  For  the  one  he  had 
made  a  siphon  of  tinned  iron  tube  of  several  feet  in  len^h  (e),  and,  for  the 
other,  two  tubes  of  the  same  size  and  length,  for  heating  the  water  on  a 
perfect  level  (/).  He  next  took  out  the  siphon  (e),  reversed  it,  and 
filled  it  with  cold  water,  stopping  the  two  orifices  with  .corks.    The  tube 
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/,  which  was  calculated  to  hold  exactly  the  same  (quantity  of  water,  was 
filled  and  corked  in  like  manner.     Arrangements  bemg  then  made  for  two 
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persons  to  take  out  the  four  corks  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  both  vessels 
were  filled  with  water  at  a  temperature  of  150°  at  the  same  moment,  and 
the  four  corks  were  immediately  taken  out ;  Mr.  Westland  standhig  at  g, 
¥dth  one  hand  on  e,  and  the  other  onf.  The  heat  arrived  much  sooner  at 
e  thau  at  f,  and  continued  hotter  for  a  greater  length  of  time.  The  cir- 
culation of  both  apparatus  was  allowed  to  go  on  till  the  water  in  both 
vessels  was  cooled  down  to  60°,  and  it  was  found  that  the  water  in  e  was 
much  sooner  cooled  down  to  that  temperature  than  the  water  in  £^;  we 
shall  not  say  how  much  sooner,  because  we  wish  this  experiment  to  be 
tried  by  Messrs.  Cottam,  Messrs.  Walker,  Messrs.  Bailey,  Mr,  John  Jone^ 
of  Birmingham,  and  other  tradesmen,  that  are  in  the  habit  of  heating  by 
hot  water  according  to  the  ordinary  modes.  Mr.  Westland  having  thus 
convinced  himself  that  Mr.  Kewley's  mode  was  superior  to  all  others 
hitherto  brought  into  notice,  in  the  two  respects  above  mentioned,  had  only 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  practicable  to  make  the  joints  of  the  siphon 
water-tight  at  a  moderate  expense,  and  to  draw  off  the  air  which  neces- 
sarily generates  in  the  water,  and  rises  to  the  highest  point  in  the  tubes. 
The  first  point  he  was  assured  of  by  Mr.  Kewley,  who  employs  a  cement 
in  general  use  among  ironmongers ;  but  the  composition  is  mixed  up  by 
them  in  proportions  which  very  shortly  give  way,  and  leave  a  leaky  joint. 
The  second  point,  it  is  well  known  to  all  who  have  seen  Mr.  Kewley's 
apparatus,  as  put  up  at  Mr.  Colvill's,  is  effected  in  the  most  complete 
manner  by  an  dr-pump.  As  to  the  expense  of  Mr.  Kewley's  system,  the 
general  price  is  7s,  per  foot  of  pipe,  which  includes  the  boiler,  air-pump, 
carriage,  putting  up,  and  all  other  expenses  whatever.  In  extra-cases,  St. 
per  foot  is  charged,  but  seldom  or  never  more.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought 
that  we  have  some  interest  in  recommending  Mr.  Kewley's  mode  of  heat- 
ing. Quite  the  contrary.  We  have  been  on  terms  of  friendship  with  Mr. 
Kewley  for  a  dozen  years  past,  and  we  know  it  to  be  his  policy  to  keep  all 
his  plans  as  much  a  secret  as  possible.  We  have  given  this  notice  ot  his 
mode  at  the  risk  of  giving  him  ofience,  simply  because  we  conceive  it  to  be 
our  duty,  as  Conductor  of  the  Crardener's  Magazine,  to  make  our  readers 
^ly  aware  of  the  advantages  of  that  plan  which  we  consider  to  be  th^ 
best.  Let  no  one,  however,  attempt  Kewley's  plan  who  cannot  make 
water-tight  joints.    (  See  p.  376.,  and  Vol.  V.  p.  543.) 

Sprateley  8  Nursery,  and  Bradley's  Nursery,  both  at  Dorking,  are  worth 
looking  at ;  and  they  add  to  the  beauty  and  interest  of  this  most  delightful 
neighbourhood. 

Goldworth  Nursery,  Mr,  Donald,  —  Oct,  24.  The  arboretum  is  doing 
well :  there  have  been  very  few  deaths ;  and,'considering  that  many  of  the 
plants  were  put  in  the  ground  in  May,  they  have  made  surprising  shoots. 
The  chan^g  colour  of  the  foliage  of  the  American  oaks,  particularly 
aqu&tica,  palustris,  and  tinctdria,  is  now  rich  and  beautiful  in  an  extreme 
degree.  In  another  half  century,  such  colours  will  be  common  in  all  our 
plantations.  For  autumnal  colour  the  oak  is  beyond  all  other  trees.  No 
gentleman  ought  to  plant  fewer  than  thirty,  species,  even  if  he  should  tend  to 
America  for  them ;  but  Mr.  Donald  will  soon  have  more  than  this  number 
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of  Borts  budded  or  grafted  on  the  common  oak.  We  trust  thatMr.  DonalcPt 
friends  and  ours>  in  every  part  of  the  country,  will  send  to  Mr.  Donald  what^ 
ever  species  or  varieties  they  may  have  which  they  think  will  add  to  the 
value  of  his  collection ;  and  we  are  sure  that  they  will  not  find  him  tardy 
or  niggardly  in  making  a  return. 

The  Addlestone  Nursery,  Mr.  Cree,  —  Oct»  27.  Every  thing  here  is  aa 
neat  and  orderly  as  usual,  and  the  georginas  are  not  less  splen£d  than  they 
are  in  the  other  nurseries  which  we  have  seen.  Cactus  Opuntia,  which  had 
suffered  during  last  winter,  has  recovered  its  vigour  in  this  its  thirty-second 
summer.  The  roots  of  all  the  species  of  Fuchsia  in  the  same  border,  which 
passed  the  winter  under  the  protection  of  some  fern  leaves,  have  sent  up 
shoots  in  the  course  of  the  summer,  which  are  now  covered  with  flowers. 

The  Hammersmith  Nursery,  Messrs,  Lee, —  Oct,  29.  The  show  of  chry- 
santhemums is  here  superior  to  what  we  have  elsewhere  seen  this  season* 
The  plants  are  from  cuttings  struck  in  very  small  pots  in  the  beginning  of 
June,  and  afterwards  shifted  repeatedly  in  the  manner  of  balsams,  and  kept 
in  a  sunny  exposed  situation  in  the  open  air  till  the  beginning  of  October, 
when  they  were  housed.  They  now  form  short  stocky  plants,  of  a  single 
stem  each,  covered  with  leaves,  and  dividing,  at  from  6  in.  to  10  in.  from 
the  surface  of  the  pot,  into  three  branches  of  flowers,  which  are  now  begin- 
ning to  expand.  The  collection  includes  forty-five  varieties. 
^  The  Chistvick  Garden,  —  The  trees  in  the  arboretum  are  shedding  their 
leaves,  with  very  little  discoloration  to  what  takes  place  in  dry  autumns* 
Among  the  exotics  which  have  stood  the  winter  with  slight  protection  is  a 
very  fine  plant  of  Acacia  dealbata  ?  which  has  made  shoots  6  re.  long.  There 
has  been  a  very  poor  crop  of  every  description  of  fruit,  and  there,  are 
scarcely  any  apples,  and  very  few  pears,  in  the  fruit  room,  A  quaixtity  of 
tobacco  stalks  are  drying,  to  be  used  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  dusted  on 
the  leaves  of  peach  trees  in  the  open  air  after  watering.  This  Mr.  Thompson 
considers  by  far  the  best  manner  of  applying  tobacco  to  the  leaves  of  trees. 
The  particles  adhere  for  several  days,  and  with  every  dewy  evening  or 
slight  shower  give  out  part  of  their  juice.  The  en  quenouille  pear  trees 
are  beautifiilly  covered  with  shoots  full  of  blossom  buds.  The  peach  tree 
trained  as  a  specimen  of  Seymour's  method  (Vols.  I.  p.  128.,  11.  p.  295., 
VL  p.  436.)  already  covers  a  space  30  ft.  in  length.  Mr.  Thompson,  as  wt 
have  before  observed,  considers  this  mode  decidedly  the  best  for  peaches 
and  nectarines,  and  we  are  therefore  very  desirous  of  repeating  our  recom^ 
mendations  of  it.  It  is  the  only  decidedly  scientific  method  that  has  ever 
been  proposed,  because  there  is  a  specific  reason  for  the  position  of  every 
branch  and  shoot  of  which  the  tree  may  consist.  Unfortunately  this  speci- 
men peach  tree  is  on  a  peach  stock,  so  that  it  will  not  last  very  long. 
Almond  stocks  last  longer,  but  plum  stocks  longest. 

Botanic  Garden,  Kew, —  The  present  king  has  given  directions  for  enlarg- 
ing the  arboretum,  by  the  addition  of  several  acres  hitherto  connected  with 
the  private  garden  of  the  palace,  but  which  will  in  future  be  thrown  open 
to  the  public,  and  sprinkled  over  with  additional  species.  It  is  highly  grat> 
tifying  to  us  thus  to  find  that  our  excellent  king  is  as  good  a  gardener 
as  he  is  a  magistrate.  We  wish  he  would  order  two  or  three  acres  to  be 
covered  with  span  roofs,  like  those  of  Whitbread's  brewery,  but  with  glass 
instead  of  tiles,  and  thus  show  his  subjects  what  palms  are  capable  of 
becoming  when  they  have  room.  A  considerable  addition  to  the  Australian 
plants  has  lately  been  brought  home  in  excellent  condition  by  Mr.  Cunning- 
ham. Among  these  is  a  shrub  or  tree  evidently  belonging  to  Aurdntiee, 
and  another  which  may  probably  turn  out  a  Quercus.  One  of  the  L^u- 
mindsse,  named  ^Castanospermum  australe,  has  a  fruit  remarkably  like  a 
chestnut,  which  is  eaten  by  the  natives,  and  forms  one  of  the  very  few 
edible  fi*uits  fiirnished  by  nature  in  a  part  of  the  world  where  in  the  open 
air,  and  with  common  culture;  are  produced  the  fiiiits  of  every  other 
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region.    But  we  shall  have  more  to  say  on  this  subject,  when  we  review 
the  last  number  of  Dr.  Hooker's  Botanical  MisceUany,     Among  innu- 
merable curious  and  interesting  plants,  we  shall  only  notice   the  fine 
specimen  of  Bdnksta  repens,  which  Labillardiere  took   for   a  fern,  as 
did  Linnaeus  the  ylckcia  decipiens.   The  slightest  knowledge  of  the  anato- 
mical difference  between  the  Dicotyledonese  and  the  Acotyledonese,  such 
as  any  person,  even  though  he  may  never  have  seen  a  plant  before,  may 
attain  m  five  minutes,  would  have  prevented  such  mistakes ;  but  science 
had  not  advanced  so  far  in  the  days  of  these  great  men.     There  are  here 
two  plants,  4  ft.  high,  of  the  St.  Vincent  bread-fruit  tree.     Mr.  Smith  finds 
this  variety  much  hardier  than  that  from  Trinidad.    From  the  latter  island 
he  has  had  many  plants,  but  has  never  been  able  to  keep  one  of  them  for 
any  length  of  time ;  fi'om  the  former  he  has  had  only  the  two  now  in  the  gar- 
dens, wnich  are  both  growing  vigorously.     The  collection  of  ferns  is  here 
greatly  increased,  Mr.  Smith  having  been  very  successful  in  raising  plants  from 
the  seeds  of  dried  specimens.     There  is  not  a  better  class  for  a  small  hot- 
house, not  over  light,  and  where  much  attention  cannot  be  paid  to  the 
plants,  than  ferns ;  because,  with  very  little  heat  and  care,  and  a  good  deal 
of  water,  which  lady  gardeners  are  generally  very  fond  of  suppljdng  their 
plants  with,  they  will  look  green  and  well  all  the  year.     Among  various 
exotic  plants,  the  hardiness  of  which  has  been  proved  during  the  last 
winter,  the  aromatic  ones,  it  appears,  are  found  to  suffer  most  from  th« 
cold.     This  may  afibrd  a  hint  in  attempting  to  acclimatise.     For  the  last 
seven  years  it  has  been  observed  that  the  number  of  master  gardeners  from 
Scotland  who  have  yearly  visited  Kew  Gardens  has  been  gradually  increas- 
ing ;  a  favourable  symptom,  as  nothing  contributes  more  to  a  mau's  own 
improvement  than  seeing  the  improvements  of  his  neighbours. 

Kitchen-Garden,  Kew, —  We  did  not  find  Mr.  Godfrey  at  home;  but  his 
foreman,  Mr.  Anderson,  showed  us  every  part  of  the  garden,  all  of  which 
we  found  in  a  good  state.  As  it  appeared  to  us,  the  fruit  tree  borders 
are  more  severely  cropped  than  they  were  in  1827,  when  we  last  saw 
them.  There  is  still,  however,  a  space  of  6  ft.  kept  between  the  wall  and 
the  crops;  but  this,  with  due  submission,  we  do  not  think  above  half 
enough.  The  vines  in  the  pinery  are  matted  up,  as  hinted  at  p.  539. 
Grapes  were  cut  here  last  year  in  the  last  week  of  March.  Cucumbers  in 
one  pine  stove  are  now  fit  to  cut>  and  a  succession  wiU  continue  during 
winter  and  spring. 

Fulham  Nursery, J^essrs*  Whitley,  Brames,  and  Milne, — -4'rbutus  procera, 
a  very  handsome  Nepal  species,  Mr.  Milne  expects  to  be  quite  hardy ; 
A,  h jbrida,  a  very  handsome  species,  most  prolific  in  flowers  (see  Vol.  V. 
p.  660.'),  he  finds  decidedly  hardier  than  either  of  its  parents.  A,  CTnedo  and 
A,  ^norachne.  Handsome  young  plants  of  several  rare  species  of  Pinus 
and  J^bies  raised  fi*om  cuttings.  Seedlings  of  Jiinlperus  excelsa.  A  large 
stock  oi  Rtbes  sangulneum,  plants  from  2  ft.  to  4  ft.  high.  Ga(ira  biennis, 
an  old  plant,  at  present  rather  neglected,  now  finely  in  flower,  and  on  that 
account  valuable ;  also  Tigridia  conchifldra. 

The  Haverstock  Nursery,  Mr,  Money,  —  Oct,  30.  Tasted  the  fiiiit  of 
Money's  early  Muscat  grape,  grown  on  the  open  wall,  and  found  it  as 
good  as  it  was  last  year,  or  better:  Mr.  Money  has  above  150  plants 
n>r  sale.  Tasted  a  large,  new,  black  seedling,  which  has  fruited  this  year 
for  the  first  time,  and  is  likely  to  be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the 
grapery.  Money's  West's  St.  Peter,  large  and  excellent  as  before.  Very 
mrge  crops  of  the  Esperione  on  standards  in  the  open  air,  and  the  same  of 
the  black  Muscadine,  which  on  tasting  we  found  to  be  quite  distinct  sorts. 

J  See  p.  677.)  The  leaves  of  the  claret  and  oi  the  port-wine  grape  very 
eep  red  coloured  and  rich.  Mr.  Money's  Tokay  grape  has  very  small 
berries,  and  is  quite  distinct  from  the  grape  of  that  name  which  we  saw 
in  the  vineries  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  and  which  was  probably  a  variety 
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of  white  Muscat.  Took  a  bunch  of  a  remarkably  high-flavoured,  small, 
black  berried  grape,  from  the  open  wall  of  our  own  garden,  to  Mr.  Money, 
to  ascertain  its  name,  and  found  it  the  Zante  muscat.  We  purchased 
the  plant  for  the  black  Hamburg,  from  a  nursery  where  there  were  at 
that  time  no  regular  stock  plants  from  which  to  take  cuttings. 

Stanhope  Nursery,  Mr,  Rainisay,  —  Oct,  31.  This  is  a  new  establish- 
ment, forming  in  a  very  complete  and  scientific  manner  by  Mr.  Ramsay, 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  la3ring  out  gardens  and  grounds,  and 
who  has  the  care  of  some  of  the  principal  squares  in  the  metropolis,  as 
well  as  of  various  departments  connected  with  the  Office  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  When  the  working-  sheds,  green-houses,  shops,  and  dwelling-house, 
now  in  progress,  are  completed,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  give  a  plan  of  them. 
We  regret  that  we  did  not  sooner  become  acquainted  with  Mr.  Ram- 
say, who  is  an  enlightened,  liberal,  and  generous-minded  man.  He 
has  a  scheme  in  contemplation  for  a  Gardener's  Benefit  Society,  which, 
if  carried  into  execution,  will  effect  a  most  important  service  for  the 
profession.  Mr.  Ramsay  has  lately  extended  his  nursery,  by  taking  the 
ground  at  Old  Brompton  formerly  in  the  possession  of  the  celebrated 
Mr.  Curtis.  He  is  forming  a  species  of  representative  system,  to  embrace 
only  those  trees,  shrubs,  and  plants  which  will  serve  as  ornaments  to  gar- 
dens and  pleasure-grounds.  Esteeming  Mr.  Ramsay  so  highly  as  we  do, 
most  cordially  do  we  wish  him  success  in  all  his  laudable  undertakings. 

Gibbs*s  Ntarsery^  Old  Brompton.  —-  Some  improvements  have  been  made 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  grounds  near  the  house,  and  a  portion  of  lawn, 
with  a  new  approach  road,  introduced  with  good  effect.  The  grasses  are 
taken  up  with  a  view  of  renewing  the  grass  garden  in  a  superior  style, 
and  furtner  alterations  are  in  contemplation.  The  trained  fruit  trees 
in  this  nursery  are  most  excellent;  and,  as  we  have  formerly  observed, 
Mr.  Gibbs  is  a  connoisseur  in  apples,  and  possesses  all  the  new  sorts  of 
Flemish  pears. 

Kvrhe'i  Nursery ^  Old  Brompton, — The  wall  of  muscadines,  which,  in 
good  seasons,  produces  upwards  of  two  tons  of  fi*uit,  this  year  had  hardly 
any.  The  leaves  of  the  claret  grape,  and  of  the  black  muscadine,  are 
almost  the  only  ones  which  have  yet  changed  colour.  It  is  perhaps  not 
generally  known,  that  the  claret  grape  is  the  only  one  the  bernes  of  which 
produce  a  red  juice.  Mr.  Kirke  has  long  been  celebrated  for  his  collec- 
tion of  hardy  fruit  trees,  more  especially  apples ;  but  of  these  there  are, 
this  year,  only  29  sorts  which  have  ripened  fruit.  Of  the  best  sorts,  how- 
ever, he  has  wax  models ;  beautifully  executed  by  Tuson,  the  modeller  to 
the  Horticultural  Society. 

KrdghVs  Exotic  Nursery y  Kin^s  Road,  —  In  the  show  department  are 
some  handsome  vases  of  artificial  stone,  made  by  Falcke  of  Battersea ; 
the  same  ingenious  potter,  we  believe,  who  made  the  stone-ware  flues 
formerly  noticed  (Vol.  III.  p.  480.)  as  in  use  in  the  Enham  nursery. 
The  young  banksias,  and  other  fine  plants  raised  fi'om  Mr.  Baxter's  seeds, 
are  in  a  most  thriving  state,  and  the  foreman  of  the  houses,  Mr.  Scott, 
elsewhere  mentioned  in  terms  of  deserved  commendation,  is  preparing 
a  descriptive  list  of  the  species  not  included  in  our  Hbrtua  Britdnrdcut 
for  the  forthcoming  Suppl^nent  to  that  work.  The  telopeas  are  vigorous 
plants,  and  one  of  them  is  about  to  flower,  as  it  has  lately  done  in  the 
Epsom  nursery.  Mr.  Scott  seems  remarkably  successfiil  in  his  treat-  . 
ment  of  the  iy/ep^nthes  distillatdria  and  Oephal6tU8  follicul^ris ;  of  the 
latter,  Mr.  Knight  has  the  only  plants  in  the  trade.  A  new  hot-house 
has  lately  been  erected  here,  and  heated  with  hot  water ;  but  details  of 
this,  and  of  various  other  matters,  we  must  leave  for  a  future  notice; 
observing  that  Mr.  Knight  is  fortunate  in  having  two  of  the  cleverest 
young  men  we  believe  to  be  in  the  trade :  Mr.  Pringle,  who  gained  one  of 
the  prizes  which  we  gave  for  the  Essay  on  Cottage  Gardening  ^see  Vol* 
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VI.  Pre&ce,  and  p.  185.),  as  foreman  of  the  grounds;  and  Mr.  Scott, ]iust 
mentioned,  as  foreman  of  the  houses.  The  improved  appearance  of  both 
departments  already  attests  the  superior  skill  and  assiduity  displayed  in 
each.  Nothing  can  be  more  neat  and  orderly  than  the  houses  and  the 
working-sheds. 

ColvtlTs  Nursery  *  —  The  plants  of  the  conservatory,  having  become  too 
large,  are  removed,  and  theur  places  occupied  by  camellias  in  pots,  many  of 
which  are  now  in  flower.  Among  the  rarities  in  the  hot-house,  such  as 
Barringtdnta  speciosa,  Br6wnea  grandiceps,  several  new  theophrastas,  &c;, 
are  a  number  of  the  cow  tree  ridsed  from  Mr.  Fanning's  seeds.  All  the 
plants  noticed  in  Vol.  VI.  p.  326.  are  dead.  In  the  heath-house  there 
IS  a  very  brilliant  display,  chiefly  of  the  autumn-flowering  variety  of  J&. 
gracilis,  col6rans,  Bowieafza,  &c.  In  the  small  propagation  stove  Catase^ 
tum  tridentatum,  one  of  the  most  curious  and  beautiuil  of  the  Orchldese^ 
is  coming  into  flower.  In  the  open  air  are  some  good  phloxes,  among 
*which  P.  reflexa  is  considered  one  of  the  finest  autiunnal  species.  The 
chrysanthemums  here  are  rather  too  much  drawn ;  this  family  being  less 
profitable  to  nurserymen,  and  consequently  less  cared  for  by  them,  than 
formerly.  Mr.  Rieth,  the  intelligent  foreman  hece,  informed  us  of  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  Gumming  *  in  his  own  ship  fi-om  South  America,  with  one 
of  the  most  extensive  collections  of  natural  history  ever  imported  into 
Europe. 

Dennises  New  Nursery,  King*s  Road,  —  The  ground  for  tins  nursery  was 
only  taken  possession  of  this  spring,  as  noticed  by  us  (p.  352.).  Its  pkm  is, 
in  consequence,  not  yet  fiilly  developed ;  and  the  ground  is  but  partially 
stocked  with  that  general  collection  of  showy  plants  which  Mr.  Dennis 
intends  to  cultivate  here.  Preparation,  however,  has  been  made  for  the 
erection  of  some  glass  structures ;  and  a  good  many  shrubs  and  perennial 
herbaceous  plants,  both  in  andout  of  pots,  have  already  been  removed  fix)m 
the  old  nursery  in  Grosvenor  Row ;  and,  in  the  interim,  the  new  ground  has 
been  rendered  attractive,  and  we  hope  profitable,  by  a  copious  crop  of  escu- 
lents and  showy  annual  flowers,  both  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  seeds. 
We  mentioned  (p.  352.)  that  Mr*  Dennis  then  contemplated  occupying  more 
than  an  acre  this  summer  with  georginas :  this  he  has  done  on  ground 
off  which  he  has  this  year  taken  a  crop  of  seed-peas,  princip|ally  of  the 
two  kinds.  Bishop's  early  dwarf  and  the  Spanish  dwarf:  efiecting  this  by 
sowing  the  peas  quite  early,  and  subsequently  planting  the  georeinas  between 
the  rows  ol  growing  peas,  which  latter  had  become  npe  enou^for  remond 
by  the  time  the  georginas  needed  staking.  The  georginas  are  now  all  in 
bloom,  and  some  of  them,  perhaps,  past  their  l^st.  Whatever  may  be 
urged  against  double  flowers  for  their  monstrosi^  and  unnaturabicfes,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  admire  the  gorgeous  display  of  floral  rolendour  (ami  Ui& 
in  colours  most  esteemed  for  Uieir  fulness  and  richness)  which  the  georginas, 
seen  in  a  mass  as  they  are  here,  at  this  season  display.  Their  i^ue,  too, 
•is  not  a  little  enhanced  by  the  remembrance  of  how  few  are  die  generti,  as 


.  *  We  have  since  seen  this  gentleman's  most  astonishing  ooUectioi^  and 
received  from  him  a  specimen  of  a  plant  discovered  by  i>t.  JSertero,  ao 
Italian  botanist,  and  nriend  of  DecandoUe,  resident  in .  Chile,  which  he 
has  done  us  the  honour  to  name  Louddnia.  We  should  not  perhaps  have 
been  the  first  to  notice  our  own  apotheosis,  wore  it  not  that  we  are  anzicyiia 
to  thanJc  Dr.  Bertero  for  the  honour  he  has  done  us,  and  fox  haTin|;  ^oaeo, 
fLS  the  medium  for  conferring  it,  so  very  handsome  a  shrub.  Loiiddnai 
Aeems  to  belong  to  Legumin^^  SopkhrtPy  and  was  found  on  the  estate  d 
Palmas,  eighteen  miles  from  Valparaiso.  Seeds  of  it  have  been  distrflmled ; 
ABd  we  trust  it  will  soon  become  a  favourite  ia  the  green-hotises. 
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A'stety  8olid^o,  and  Chrysanthemum,  allotted  to  the  decoration  of  the 
declining  year.    As  new  varieties  of  merit,  we  noted  the  following :  — 

Queen  of  the  Yellows,  called  also  Most  Superb  Yellow,  Heine  de  Jau- 
nesse ;  Incomparable,  with  blossoms  densely  double  and  brilliantly  scarlet ; 
Dennlsu,  a  beautiful  quilled  ruby;  Scarlet  Ball,  very  fine;  ^Beauty  of 
Cheshunt,  a  glittering  scarlet ;  Scarlet  Ranunculus,  beautiful ;  and  many 
other  fine  new  kinds.  From  Mr.  Dennis  we  learn  that  his  whole  stock  and 
collection  occupy  here  and  elsewhere  about  three  acres;  and  that  th^ 
utmost  attention  ib  paid  to  keeping  them  correct  to  name. 

Chelsea  Botanic  Garden,  —  Mr.  Anderson,  in  showing  us  his  new  domes* 
iAc  hot-water  system  (p.  651.),  remarked  that  he  felt  particularly  gratified 
in  thinking  that  it  might  be  the  means  of  rendering  the  smaller  class  of 
shopkeepers  more  warm  and  comfortable  in  their  shops ;  for,  as  these  have 
generally  a  fire  in  some  room  or  kitchen  behind,  and  either  on  a  level  with 
the  shop  or  below  its  level,  a  going  and  returning  pipe  could  easily  be  made 
from  it  to  a  reserve  cistern  behind  the  counter,  &c.  The  house-plants  here;, 
just  set  in,  never  looked  better.  Tropae'olum  adiincum,  the  nooked,  or 
Canary-bird  flower,  a  rare  species,  approximating  closely  on  T.  peregrinum, 
is  in  flower.  The  rare  and  elegant  T.  tricol6rum  has  also  grown  and  blos- 
somed most  satisfactorily  during  the  summer  and  autumn.  Cosmea  bipin- 
nata,  with  its  orbicular  rosy  lilac  flowers,  of  the  size  of  half  a  crown,  is 
highly  ornamental  in  the  green-house.  In  the  open  air,  upwards  of  two 
hundired  varieties  of  maize,  supplied  by  Professor  La  Gasca,  have  ripened 
their  seeds. 

.  The  Zoologjiccd,  Gardens^  Regents  Park,  —  Nov,  1.  These  gardens  have 
been  greatly  enlarged  during  t£e  summer,  and  several  handsome  new  struc- 
tures erected.  We  have  seen  the  mowing-machine  tried;  and,  notwith- 
standing the  wetness  of  the  grass  and  roughness  of  the  surface,  it  acted 
admirably  weU.  It  is  clear  to  us  that  the  same  machine,  on  a  large  scale, 
would  mow  clover  and  rye-grass ;  and,  on  a  still  larger  scale,  cut  corn. 
Whether  it  would  equal  mi.  Bell's,  or  one  now  constructing  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Stirling,  which  we  heard  of  when  in  Scotland,  is  a  difierent 
thing. 

The  Mary^e'hone  Nursery ^  Regeni^s  Park  and  New  Road,  —  Mr.  Jen- 
kins has  the  third  best  collection  of  chrysanthemums  which  we  have  yet 
jseen  in  the  nurseries.  His  common  horse-shoe  pelargoniums,  owing  to  the 
mildness  of  the  season,  and  having  been  housed  some  weeks,  are  all  in 
flower ;  which  must  weaken  the  plants,  without  producing  any  advantage 
to  the  owner,  as  this  is  the  worst  season  in  all  the  year  for  the  sale  of  sudi 
articles.  The  mignonette,  of  which  Mr.  Jenkins  nas  in  both  nurseries  a 
very  large  stock,  is  also  running  into  blossom  too  fast ;  but  this  evil  is 
counteracted  by  pinching  off  the  points  of  the  shoots.  A  stock  of  excellent 
.pine-plants  exists  here. 

HendersoiCs  Nursery y  Edgeware  Road.  —  Every  thing  here  is,  as  usual, 
in  high  order,  and  the  plants  admirably  grown.  A  very  fine  show  of  heaths 
in  bloom,  with  masses  of  Lechenaultia  and  Cr6wea  ^alfgna.  An  excellent 
stock  of  flowering  plants  of  Cereus  speciosissimus,  and  Epiphyllum  spe-' 
cidsum  and  truncatum,  the  latter  coming  into  bloom.  A  large  stock  of 
Daphne  hybrida,  or  Dauphinii,  in  bloom.  Camellias  richly  covered  with 
bu(u.  The  chrysanthemums,  seen  on  the  14th,  well  grown,  and  equal  to 
those  in  the  Hsunmersmith  nursery. 

AUeiCs  Nursery y  New  Kmg*s  Road, '-^  Nov,  3.  This  depot  is  richly  sup- 
plied with  ornamental  plants  from  the  Bolingbroke  Nursery  at  Battersea. 
Chrysanthemums  and  various  showy  articles  are  npwin  flower;  and  a  plant 
of  dobae^a  sdindens,  trained  under  the  glass  roof,  is  covered  with  seed-pods. 

Chandler  and  Sons*  Nursery ^  VauxhtMRoad, —  The  camellias  never  were 
more  profiisely  covered  with  blossom  buds,  and  the  show  in  faring  will  be 
;the  most  splendid  wfaidi  has. yet  been  exhibited  in  this  or  perhaps  in  any 
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nursery.  The  white  and  striped  show  expandmg  blossoms.  C.  Sasdnqua 
is  covered  with  bloom,  and  C.  Kitsi  is,  for  the  first  time  in  this  coUection, 
furnished  with  flower  buds.  Among  the  green-house  plants  at  present  in 
flower,  three  distinct  varieties  of  Lechenaultia  formdsa  raised  nere  from 
seed,  Croweix  faligna  and  latifdlia,  Z/Otus  jacobae'us,  Acacia  discolor, 
Tecoma  cap^nsis,  five  or  six  species  of  heaths,  and  as  many  species  or 
varieties  of  Pelargonium,  are  the  principal.  Tecoma  capensis,  Mr.  Chandler 
finds  to  bloom  most  freely  in  a  small  pot,  in  which  the  plant  does  not 
grow  above  a  foot  high,  and  shows  flowers  for  months.  Acacia  discolor^ 
from  seeds  abd  from  1  to  2  fl.  high,  produces  a  dozen  or  more  spikes  of 
blossom  on  each  plant,  very  fragrant.  There  is  here  a  good  collection  of 
chrysanthemums,  some  of  which,  in  the  open  air  against  a  wall,  are  very 
splendid.  Owing  to  the  mildness  of  the  season,  J?hododendron  dauricum 
atrovirens  is  now  in  bloom  in  this  and  in  other  nurseries,  and  will,  with  the 
autumn-flowering  mezereon  and  Cydonia  iap6nica,  continue  in  flower  all  the 
winter.  /Rhododendron  fragrans,  a  hybnd  resembling  R,  azaleoides,  raised 
in  this  nursery  a  few  years  ago,  is  a  low  shrub,  much  admired  on  account 
both  of  its  beauty  and  fragrance,  and  we  are  happy  to  observe  that  there 
IS  now  a  good  stock  of  plants. 

Surrey  Zoolo^cal  Gardens,  —  Speaking  of  these  gardens  as  such,  we  are, 
Dn  the  whole,  highly  gratified  with  them.  Their  chief  defect,  at  present,  is 
B  want  of  unity  m  thedifierent  scenes  which  come  successively  into  view; 
that  is,  in  proceeding  along  the  walks,  the  diflerent  buildings  and  other 
objects,  to  the  right  and  left,  meet  the  eye  with  nearly  equal  claims  to 
attention,  and  rather  puzzle  than  delight  the  spectator.  We  call  this  a 
defect,  because  it  may  yet  be  remedied  by  planting.  The  object,  in  such  a 
earden,  ought  to  be,  to  lead  the  visiter  to  one  scene  afler  another,  and  to 
keep  every  scene  so  far  distinct,  either  from  that  which  has  been  just  passed^ 
or  tiiat  wnich  is  next  to  come,  as  that  its  full  unmingled  expression  shall 
be  produced.  At  the  same  time,  there  ought  to  be  just  as  much  indicated 
of  the  coming  scene  as  will  excite  curiosity  and  invite  the  stranger  to  pro- 
ceed. The  theory  on  this  subject  has  been  beautifully  laid  down  by  Morel 
and  Girardin.  The  extent  of  the  ground  here  is  15  acres,  of  which  nearly 
3  acres  are  in  water.  The  whole  is  the  property  of  one  individual,  Mr.  Cross; 
and  we  must  saj^  that  we  cannot  sufficiently  commend  and  admire  the 
prompt  and  spirited  manner  in  which  he  has  set  about  executing  the 
different  buildings  requisite  for  the  animals.  The  London  Zoological 
Society  has  certainly  the  merit  of  taking  the  lead  in  this  description  of 
earden;  but  Mr.  Cross  has  not  only  proceeded  more  rapidly  than  they 
bave  done,  but  has  erected  more  suitable  and  more  imposing  structures 
than  are  yet  to  be  found  in  the  gardens  in  the  Regent's  Park.  What  is 
there,  for  example,  in  the  latter  garden  which  cffli  be  at  all  compJEured  witbtfae 
circular  glass  building  of  100  fl.  in  diameter,  combining  a  series  of  example^ 
of  tropical  quadrupeds  and  birds,  and  of  exotic  plants  ?  In  the  plan  of  this 
building  (^fig.  122.  from  memory),  the  animals  (lions,  tigers,  leopards;  &<f.) 
are  kept  in  sepa|*ate  cages  or  compartments  (a)  towards  the  centre;  exterior 
to  them  is  a  colonnade  (6),  supporting  the  glazed  roof,  and  also  for  cages  of 
birds ;  within  this  colonnade  wUl  be  placed  hot-Water  pipes  for  heating  the 
whole,  and  beyond  it  is  an  open  paved  area  for  spectators  (c);  n^t^  there  is 
a  channel  for  a  stream  of  water,  intended  for  gold,  silver  and  other  exiotie 
fishes  {d)i  andjbeyond,  a  border,  under  the  front  wall,  for  climbing  plants  (e), 
to  be  trained  on  wires  under  the  roo£  It  is  singular  that  the  elevation  of 
this  building  (^fig,  123.)  is  dmost  2Lfac  simile  of  the  elevation  which  w0 
made  in  A&y  last  for  the  hot-houses  of  the  Birmingham  Hortkmltuoral 
'  Societ/s  garden ;  the  only  difference  being,  as  it  will  afterwards  appear,  the 
'addition,  in  our  plan,  of  exterior  pits,  and  of  pediments  over  the  entrance 
porches.  The  curvilineal  sash-bars  in  Mr.  Cross's  building  are  of  iron,  by 
Brown  of  Clerkenwell,  and  the  glazing  is  beautifully  evoc^ted  by  Dndcc  of 
the  Ed^eware  Road.  ~ 
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.  The  state  of  the  weather  prereDted  ua  from  exanuolng  various  details  in 
tbis^iardeni  but  we  ^all  repeat  our  calls  from  time  to  time.  Meanwhile 
we  invite  the  public  to  subscribe  to  this  excellent  establishment,  and 


■s  of  public  gardens  to  send  donations  of  plants. 
Exotic  climbers  and  twiners  to  the  number  of  at  least  100  spec  es  may  be 
displaced  n  the  house  above  descrbed  bpecunens  of  iroa  fenc  ng  and  of 
Tar  ouB  earden  ornaments  are  e\h  b  te  I  about  the  grounds  by  various 
wll  be  the  intH-est    we  shou  I  th  nk    ot  Mr  Peake  of 


Tunstall,  Mr.  Falcke  of  Battersea,  Mr.  Selanc  of  the  \  au^hall  Road,  and 

tiii  Jones  of  Lambeth,  to  seod  their  vases  here ;  Messrs.  Hanison  and 

Curtis  thar  new  mode  of  glazing ;  and  Mr.  Perabee  one  of  his  movfing'.mtif 

YY  3" 
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chuMa.  These  gardeiu  are  close  to  Groom's  Florists'  OardeD,  Walworth; 
aad  whoever  goes  to  see  the  former  ought  to  call  uid  see  the  latter, 
more  especially  in  the  tulip  and  ranunculus  season. 

Gordon,  Foriylh,  and  Co't  X'ur4ert/,  JtSle  End,  is  the  remains  of  an 
extensive  and  highly  respectable  establishment,  now,  however,  chieflj  con- 
fined to  the  seed  trade.  In  an  old  green-house  we  were  pleased  to  End 
specimens  of  plants  now  n^lected,  but  which  were  common  about  Edin- 
bur^  in  the  days  of  our  youth ;  such  as  Clu^tiu  alatemoides,  (Aiedruiii 
tricdccum,  Camphor6sma  mon^Kliaca,  J^^lica  ericdtdes.  Sec. 

TTiompionU  Nurieiy,  Milt  End,  contains  many  fine  large  speinmens  rf 
magnolias,  stuartias,  illiciums,  Gyraniicladus,  Koclreuterio,  Halesia,  green 
tea,  maiden-hair  tree,  &c.  &c.,  which  we  wonder  very  much  no  w^thy 
wnateur  thinks  of  purchasing.  The  green  tea  thrives  in  the  open  air  here 
almost  as  well  as  the  holly  or  the  common  laurel,  and  bushes,  6  ft.  high 
and  7  or  8  ft,  in  diameter,  are  now  profusely  covered  with  bloom.  Aplant 
nearly  this  size  was  moved  about  a  year  ago,  and  seems  to.  hare  suBered 
very  little  by  the  change.  In  the  green-houaes  are  a  number  of  lar^  green 
teas  in  pots,  which  we  would  strongly  recommend  for  turning  out  mto  the 
open  air.  Half  a  dozen  of  them  would  make  a  handsome  present  to  the 
Surrey  Zoological  Garden. 

Ute  Hackney  Batanic  Garden,  MestTt.  Loddigei.  —  Some  alterations 
have  been  made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  palm  house,  and  many  of  the 

Slants  bave  been  shifled  into  larger  boxes ;  the  whole  are  in  admirable 
ealth  and  vigour.  The  collection  of  ferns  and  that  of  OrchSdeie  are  every 
year  increasing ;  the  latter  considerably  exceeds  300  species.  Some  of  the 
fems  are  magmficent  specimens.  We  shall  only  notice  the  Aspidium 
Saromez,  the  Scythian  lamb,  as  it 
r  iscalledbyDarwinand  other  writers. 
The  name  is  said  to  have  originated 
■  in  the  drcumstance  of  its  brown, 
'  hairy,  creeping  root-stalks  bdng 
r  often  found  separated  from  the  plant, 
and  turned  upside  down,  so  as  to  be 
supported  by  the  stumps  of  the 
fronds  or  leaves.  The  appearance 
of  the  plant,  even  in  Messrs.  Lod- 
diges's  collection  (  &.  124^),  oivei 
a  very  good  idea  (rf'  now  such  an 

S parent  metamorphosis  may  take 
ice,  and  how  easily  the  name  mq 
have  been  applied  b  a  couiUi^ 
where  the  laiDMare  small,  and  ihat 
wool  brown  uid  bairy.  AiDoagdM 
Orchfdefe,  C^mbidium  mifmse,  Ck- 
Idgyne  fimbnilta,  Cjprip^dinin  to- 
nlistum,  Zygop^talum  cnDitara,&c, 
were  comug  into  flower.  Amoi^ 
the  palms,  that  most  d^ant  spe- 
...  cies,   Euterpe  globdsa  (^.183.), 

which  combines  the  foliage  of  the  palm  mth  the  smooth  de^  green  baric 
and  jobted  stem  of  the  bamboo,  is  growmg  rapidly.  Of  all  the  palms  this 
would  be  one  of  tbe  best  for  Ming  the  central  dome  of  the  botanic  con- 
servatory at  Syon  House.  The  camellias  are  fiill  of  promise.  'Ilie  ubo- 
retum  is  become  quite  a  forest.  We  find  we  were  mistaken  in  thinking  we 
had  seen  Sheph^rdia  arg&itea  in  fruit,  as  stated  on  the  cover  of  our  laM 
Number :  there  are  plants  here,  but  they  have  never  blossomed.  There  ll 
■till,  therefore,  abundance  of  room  for  the  trees  recommended  by  our 
Amtncan  correspondent,  (p.  JI70.)  The  autumnal  foliage  in  this  tAotWna, 
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as  at  the  CluBwick  ^r> 
den  and  K^w,  faaa  not, 
we  think,  the  same  in- 
tensity of  colouring  as 
it  displajed  last  year. 
Groom'i  FloritW  Gar- 
■^ifcfi,  WcdwoTth. — NcmA. 
^We  found  Mr.  Grooiq 
arranging  liis  tulips  for 
plantmg,  in  the  manner 
recommended  by  him 
(Vol.  II.  p.  307.),  and 
by  our  correepondent  J. 
M.  (Vol.  VL  p.  683.). 
The  bloom  of  the  tulip 
bed  last  spring  was  finer 
than  Mr.  Groom  had  ever 
before  seen  it.  The 
severe  frost  on  the  7th 
of  May  la«t  bad  nearly 
doue  much  harm  to  the 
ranunculuses;  but,  by 
watering  them  before 
sunrise,  the  mischief  was 
prevQited.  A  large  stack 
of  Dutch  bulbs  1ms  been 
imported,  and  found  r^ 
inarkably  well  grown  this 
season.  A  good  stock 
of  Ziuptnua  poljphjl- 
lus  ilbus,  PotentUia 
atroiangulnea  Mayiraia, 
choice  carnations,  cao 
tuses,  and  rarious  other 
pbnts.  Some  chrysan- 
themums, trained  to  a 
wall,  finely  in  flower. 
Amm^um  alatum  vetv 
strong,  and  ripening  tdiundance  of  seeU.  Two  large  agaves  in  tubs,  well 
aderated  for  the  adjoining  zoological  garden.  I>upinus  mutibilis  haa  proved 
itsdf  here,  as  in  other  nurseries,  to  be  an  admirable  ehnibbery  annual.  We 
have  before  (p.  366.)  strongly  recommended  the  owners  of  small  London 
gardens  to  deal  largely  in  t/ii.  Groom's  early  double  and  single  tulips  as 
bonier  flowers,  and  we  would  now  remind  them  of  the  beauty  and  fragrance 
of  hyacinths  in  borders,  and  of  the  display  made  at  a  cheap  rate  by  masses 
of  crocuses  and  aconites.  Mr.  Groom  has  built  a  new  camellia  pit,  with 
hollow  walls,  and  in  covering  it  he  means  to  use  a  tarpawling  over  the  mata 
or  straw,  in  order  to  carry  aS  the  rain,  instead  of  letting  it  sink  through 
to  the  glass. 

Sachanan'i  Nwneri/  and  Arboretum,  CamberweU,  are  both  going  on  well. 
The  stock  of  green-house  plants  in  pits  is  extensive,  and  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Here,  as  at  the  Edgeware  Road  Nursery,  Cape  heaths  seem  to  be 
equally  well,  if  not  better,  preserved  in  pits  and  frames  without  arUficial 
heat,  than  in  other  nurseries  in  green-houaes  with  flues  or  hot-water  pipes. 
In  the  arboretum  we  observed  many  fare  and  handsome  species;  among 
■nhers,  Escalldnia  bifida,  which,  if  it  should  be  found  quite  hardy,  will  be  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  the  shrubbery.  E.  glandul<Ha,  rubra,  and  rtlbra 
^Ibiflbra,  are  also  very  fine  shrubs,  and  likely  to  be  tolerably  hardy.  Mr. 
Y  Y  * 
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Buchanan,  iun.y  pointed  out  a  number  of  the  more  interesting  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs,  which,  though  we  noted  them  down  on  the  spot,  we  have 
not  space  here  to  enumerate. 

Lewuham  Nursert/y  Wilmot  and  Co.  —  A  great  many  garden  seeds  are 
grown  in  this  nursery,  and  the  present  has  been  rather  a  successful  year, 
with  the  exception  of  peas,  anc^  to  a  certain  extent,  of  onions  and  lettuce. 
We  saw  a  curious  and  striking  instance  of  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
^r&ssica  family  a  good  distance  apart  while  in  bloom.  The  imperial  winter 
broccoli  was  in  flower,  not  far  from  early  York  cabbage.  There  being  only 
one  plant  of  the  former,  and  the  seed  being  much  wanted,  the  plant  was 
covered  with  gauze  to  keep  off  the  bees.  The  seed  was  kept  apart  and 
sown  last  spring,  and  the  progeny  consisted  of  the  imperial  winter  broccoli 
very  distinct ;  a  cabbage  strongly  resembling  the  sugar-loaf,  and  bearing  no 
marks  of  its  other  parent ;  with  hybrids  paitaking  in  various  degrees  both 
of  cabbage  and  broccoli.  Mr.  Chaundy  informed  us  that  some  years  ago  he 
planted,  in  one  group,  red  and  white  cabbage,  savoys,  borecoles,  cauliflowers, 
and  broccoli ;  that  lie  saved  the  seeds  and  sowed  them,  and  that  the  pro- 
duce consisted  of  many  curious  hybrids ;  some  entirely  like  one  of  the 
parents,  others  blending  the  qualities  of  different  parents,  and  a  number 
displaying  the  qualities  of  their  parents  in  distinct  parts ;  such  as  a  cabbage 
one  half  red,  and  the  other  green,  &c.  But  the  most  remarkable  circum- 
stance was,  that,  while  all  the  other  cabbages  and  borecoles  in  the  nursery 
were  destroyed  by  a  severe  winter,  these  hybrids  were  little  injured,  and 
supplied  the  kitchens  of  the  two  families  when  there  was  no  other  cabbage 
vegetable  to  be  had  in  the  nursery.  Most  of  the  popular  trees  and  shrubs 
are  to  be  had  in  this  nursery,  in  large  quantities,  and  well  grown ;  dl  the 
finer  sorts  of  apples,  pears,  cherries,  plums,  &c.,  by  the  hundred ;  quanti- 
ties of  such  fine  shrubs  as  -^'rbutus  Andr&chne  serratif6lia,  now  covered 
with  flowers.  Wistaria  Conseauawa,  and  Chimon&nthus  fragrans  (^.  126.), 

a  snrub  which  we  cannot  too  often  bnng  before 
our  readers,  on  account  of  the  abundance  and 
powerfully  refreshing  fragrance  of  its  blossoms, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  open  air  during  three  of  the 
dullest  months  in  the  year,  viz.December,  January, 
and  February.  We  believe  it  will  crow  quite 
well  in  London,  and  we  would  therefore  recom- 
mend it  to  be  planted  against  every  house  that 
has  a  garden,  however  small.  How  it  happens 
not  to  be  cultivated  in  pots  and  tubs,  for  setting 
in  halls  and  staircases,  so  as  to  perfume  the 
whole  house,  we  cannot  tell:  perhaps  because 
its  flowers,  though  so  fragrant,  are  not  showy, 
and,  while  they  are  expanded,  the  plant  is  gene- 
rally without  leaves.  Rdssi  Indica  friigrans  and 
R.  indica  alba,  now  blooming  freely,  are  very 
desirable  varieties,  especially  for  keeping  in  pots,  and  turning  out  in  springy 
to  be  treated  as  herbaceous  plants.  Ipomoe^a  cocclnea,  the  plants  being 
sticked  like  peas,  has  ripened  seeds  in  the  open  garden ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  not  occurred  before,  in  this  nursery,  for  the  last  twelve  or  four- 
teen years.  At  Tooting  we  found  it  carefully  trained  against  a  wall  (p.  684.), 
for  tne  same  puipose.  Among  the  handsome  specimens  in  this  nursery 
are  u^^'rbutus  i^nch'achne  serratifolia  and  Schubertia  disticha  pendula. 

New  Cross  Nursery  and  Bedford  Conservatories,  Messrs.  Cormack,  Stm, 
and  Sinclair,  —  This  Arm  also  deals  largely  in  seeds,  and  this  year  has  been 
successful  in  acquiring  an  excellent  stock.  At  the  Scotch  Agricultural 
Show  at  Inverness  last  summer,  Messrs.  Cormack  and  Co.  had  a  person 
exhibiting  specimens  of  the  grass  seeds  and  others  used  in  agriculture. 
Their  nursery,  like  most  others,  is  full  of  stock,  the  shoots  well  r^ned', 
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Bnd  consequently  the  fibrous  roots  abundant,  and  only  wants  purchasers. 
There  are  ample' preparations  for  keeping  up  the  splendour  of  the  Bedford 
Conservatories  through  the  ensuing  wint^.  ^ 

Hockley  and  Bunney^i  Nursery^  Kingtland  Roady  arid  their  Show^oute  at 
the  Bedford  Conservatories.  —  Nov,  7.  This  establishment  is  carried  on  with 
the  usual  vigour ;  the  stock  of  evergreens  in  pots,  of  roses,  bulbs,  pinks, 
and  other  plants  for  forcing,  at  Kingsland  Road,  is  ample ;  and  we  trust 
that  the  encouragement  given  during  the  winter  to  this  firm,  and  to  that  of 
Messrs.  Cormack,  Son,  and  Sinclair,  in  the  other  Bedford  Conservatory, 
will  be  such  as  to  justify  the  great  expenses  which  both  parties  have  in- 
curred, and  the  very  low  prices  at  which  they  sell  their  plants. 

The  Polygon  Nursery^  Connaught  Terrace,  Edgeware  Roady  Mr,  M^ Arthur, 
r—  Our  readers  are  already  acquainted  with  Mr.  M' Arthur  from  his  various 
papers  in  £his  Magazine,  commencing  with  that  in  the  First  Volume,  describ- 
mg  the  conservatory  at  the  Grange.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  he  has  here 
found  a  scene  of  operations  that  will  enable  him  at  once  to  display  his  taste 
for  ornamental  gardening,  and  his  botanical  knowledge.  The  Polygon  is 
destined,  when  the  houses  round  it  are  completed,  to  be  a  subscription  gar- 
den like  that  of  Sloane  Street ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  liber- 
ally supported.  In  the  meantime,  Mr.  M< Arthur  has  built  himself  a  house 
and  a  seed-shop,  and  erected  several  green-houses,  a  vinery,  and  pits,  all  of 
which  are  well  stocked ;  and  we  hope  he  will  receive  a  competent  portion 
of  patronage  from  his  neighbours,  and  from  his  country  friends :  certain  we 
are  that  no  man  better  deserves  it. 

The^  Clapton  Nursery,  Mr,  Lowe,  —  The  number  of  new  and  beautiful 
species  in  this  nursery  is  astonishing ;  chiefly  through  the  ample  collections 
sent  and  brought  home  from  South  America  by  Mr.  Anderson,  who  has 
been  collector  to  this  nursery  for  several  years,  and  from  whom  we  expect 
some  account  of  his  travels.  The  stock  of  Australian  plants  is  in  an  excel- 
lent state.  In  the  heath-house  we  observed,  in  flower,  in  addition  to  the 
species  noticed  in  other  nurseries,  a  sreat  number  of  ^rica  cdfifra,  an  old 
species,  slightly  odoriferous;  E,  exsurgens,  very  fine;  E,  vestita,  several 
varieties,  all  just  coming  into  flower ;  and  E,  trivialis,  a  large  plant  covered 
with  bloom.  In  the  propagating-house,  of  which  Mr.  Lowe  favoured  us 
some  years  ^o  with  a  description  (see  Vol.  II.  p.  25.  fi^.  10.),  sever^  plants 
are  rooted  of  Luculia  gratissiroa,i2ubiacese  {CmchomqcecB  Lindl.),  a  plant, 
we  believe,  nowhere  else  in  the  countcpr,  since  it  has  beealost  at  Wormley- 
bury,  Ashridge  Park,  and  Bromley  HiU ;  Altlneia  Cunninghamt,  inarched 
on  Cunninghamia  lanceolata ;  Kennedta  inoph^Ua,  several  layers  rooted ; 
young  plants  of  Chorizema  rh6mbea,  and  Jiobelui  purpurea  and  Tiipa; 
H^ea  rep&nda  and  Pimelea  /inifdlia,  both  now  in  nower,  they,  continue 
so  in  Mr.  Lowe's,  green-houses  nearly  all  the  year,  many  plants  of  Sc6ttta 
dentata,  and  other  varieties  which  we  have  not  room  to  mention.  In  the 
hot-house,  a  good  stock  of  j^uphdrbta  splendens,  called  also  E,  Milltt.  >  In 
the  camellia-house,  C.  Kissi  showing  flower-buds.     In  the  pits,  i^'rbutus 

Erocera  and  rigida,  both  considered  hardy ;  as  also  is  found  to  be  that 
eautiful  plant,  now  in  flower  here,  Ceanothus  azureus ;  Mahdnm  rdpens, 
the  layers  at  last  rooted.  More  plants  of  Mahdnta  fasciculkris  have  been 
raised  in  this  nursery  than  in  all  the  others  about  London  put  together ; 
nevertheless  it  is  still  rare,  and  so  truly  beautiful  a  hardy  evergreen  that 
it  ought  to  be  in  every  collection.  Berberis  empetrifolia,  from  Cape  Horn, 
verjr  rare.  A  new  C/robus,  with  bright  yellow  flowers,  from  the  Island  of 
Chiloe,  which  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  this  hardy  genus.  O'zalis 
undulata,  with  white  flowers,  very  showy  an^  much  aamired.  Chirdnia 
trinervis,  in  flower  great  part  of  the  season ;  splendid.  We  must  conclude  by 
stating  that  there  are  several  entirely  new  articles  brought  home  by  Mr, 
Anderson,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  the  houses,  which  have  not  yet 
flowered,  and  of  which,  of  course,  very  little  is  known. 
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Other  nurseries  which  we  have  seen^  such  as  those  of  Ronalds^  Mal- 
cohn,  Tate,  6r^,  Fairbum,  Middlemist,  Ban*  and  Brooks,  Parkes,  Brown 
of  Hampstead,  Smith  of  Dalston,  Smith  of  Islington,  Pamplin,  Mackenzie, 
Moir,  Lazonby,  Sec. ;  also  that  of  Mr.  Brown  of  Slough,  and  the  Totten- 
ham nursery,  which  we  have  not  had  time  to  visit;  we  must  defer 
rq>orting  on  till  some  future  opportunity.  From  the  number  of  these 
nurseries,  open  gratuitously  to  the  public  every  day  in  the  year,  it  maybe 
conceived  what  an  endless  source  of  entertamment  and  instruction  may 
be  enjoyed  by  the  lovers  of  gardening  and  botany  resident  in  London  and 
its  vicinity* 
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BoX'-WOODosa  SubsHtiae  for  Hops, — M.  Du  Petit  Thouars  latdy  stated 
to  the  Philomathic  Society  of  Paris  that  more  boxwood  than  hops  was 
employed  in  making  almost  all  the  beer  brewed  in  Paris.  Boxwood  con- 
tains a  powerful  sudorific  principle  with  a  bitter  taste,  which  has  lately  been 
separated,  and  is  known  under  the  name  of  Buxinia.    {JStUL  Un.^ 

Receipifor  making  Grape  Wine^  used  in  1819. — Water,  4^  gallons,  beer 
measure ;  grapes,  5  gallons,  beer  measure,  crushed  and  soaked  in  the  water 
7  days;  sugar,  17|lbs.  at  10}</.  The'  sugar  came  to  l5s,Shd^;  and  the 
grapes  to  perhaps  5s.  The  cask  in  which  it  was  made  held  exactly  6| 
galbns,  of  beer  measure,  and  produced  34*  bottles  of  wine  clear.  A  bottle 
of  the  above  wine,  kept  ten  years,  proved  very  good. — Superficial,  Brixton 
VUla,  April,  1830. 

Wine  from  the  common  Bramble.  —  Five  measures  of  the  ripe  fruit,  with 
one  of  honey,  and  six  of  water,  boiled,  strained,  and  lefl  to  ferment,  then 
boiled  again  and  put  in  casks  to  ferment,  are  said  to  produce  an  excellent 
wine.  £i  France  the  colour  of  wine  is  oflen  rendered  darker  .by  a  mix- 
ture of  blackberries  with  the  grapes.    (Recueil  IndustrieL) 

Receipt  for  making  Tomato  Sauce,  —  Take  tomatoes  when  ripe,  and  bake 
them  till  they  become  quite  sofl,  then  scoop  them  out  with  a  teaspoon 
and  rub  the  pulp  through  a  sieve.  To  the  pulp  put  as  much  Chile  vinegar 
as  will  bring  it  to  a  proper  thickness,  with  salt  to  your  taste.  Add  to  every 
quart  ^  oz.  of  garlic,  and  1  oz.  of  shallots,  both  sliced  very  thin.  Boil  it 
one  quarter  of  an  hour :  then  strain  and  take  out  the  garfic  and  shallots. 
AStet  standing  till  quite  cold,  put  the  sauce  into  stone  bottles,  and  iet  it 
stand  a  few  (kiys  before  it  is  corked  iip.  If  when  the  bottles  are  open 
the  sauce  should  appear  to  be  in  a  fermenting  state,  put  some  more  salt,  and 
boil  it  over  again.  The  sauce  i^ould  be  the  thickness  of  rich  cream  when 
poured  out,  and  is,  in  my  opinion,  far  superior  to  the  famed  Bengal  chattny, 
to  which  it  bears  considerable  resemblance. —  B.  B,    Sept.  6.  1831. 

Economical  Fuel. — A  good  fire,  on  a  winter  day,  at  a  mere  trying  ex- 
pense, is  of  importance  to  a  poor  man.  One  pennyworth  of  tar  or  rosin 
water  will  saturate  a  tub  of  coals  with  triple  its  original  quantity  of  bita- 
jaaen  (the  principle  of  heat  and  light),  and,  of  course,  render  one  such  tub  of 
three  times  more  value  than  it  was  when  unsaturated.    (Newsp,) 

Where  there  are  extensive  fir  and  pine  woods  which  have  been  sub- 
jected to  the  injurious  practice  of  close  pruning,  the  knots  \eSt  will  fre- 
quently be  found  oozing  out  resin ;  this,  gardeners'  labourers  and  cottagers 
might  collect,  reduce  to  a  fine  powder,  and  mix  up  with  small  coal,  horse 
droppings,  and  clay,  into  fire-balls. — CoTid. 

The  Leaves  of  the  Hawthorn,  it  is  well  known,  have  been  used  for  the 
purpose  of  adulterating  tea.  Mr.  R.  Abbey  has  lately  taken  out  a  patent 
for  preparing  these  leaves  as  a  substitute  for  tea,  and  in  order  that  gar- 
-deners  may  try  it,  we  quote  his  directions.  *'  Rinse  the  leaves  in  cold 
water,  steam  them  till  they  change  from  green  to  olive^  and  dry  tbem  on 
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hot  p]ates.*'    We  should  think  doe  leaves  would  answcor  mnch 

than  hawthorn  leaves,  on  account  of  the  prussic  add  contained  in  tiie 

latter. 


Art.  VI.     Retroqtective  Criiicimn, 

Corrections  for  the  Encyplopadia  o^  Gardeim^.  -—  Varieties  of  "Pinus  ^tfU 
vestris,  §  7042.  2d  edit,  Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  Fiaus  marltima  and 
P.  syl vestris  are  distinct  species.  Some  thousands  of  acres  of  the  former 
have  been  sown  in  France,  during  the  last  fifiy  years ;  and  there  is  no  in- 
stance in  which  they  have  run  into  any  thing  like  the  latter  species.  Nature 
has  given  them  quite  different  habitats :  the  Plnus  maritima  grows  on  the 
sea  sand,  and  the  P,  sylvestris  on  high  mountains.  The  former  attains 
its  maturity  in  from  35  to  dO  vears,  while  the  latter  requires  from  80  to 
120  years.  The  wild  pine  can  live  on  calcareous  soils,  though  it  does  not 
thrive  on  them ;  while  the  maritime  pine  absolutely  refuses  to  grow  on  cal- 
careous soils,  and  when  planted  on  them  invariably  perishes  in  afew  years* 

77ie  Conet  of  the  Wild  Pine  (§  7040.)  are  not  fit  to  gather  in  the  December 
of  the  year  in  which  they  flower,  but  in  the  December  of  the  following 
year;  that  is,  dghteen  months  after  their  i^pearance  in  May. 

lie  Vindster  (§  7047.).  It  is  extremely  probable  that  this  is  our  1%U8 
maritima,  and  your  figure  (669.  6.)  connrms  me  in  this  opinion;  which 
other  researches  had  long  since  given  me.  In  the  Pays  Bas,  the  Pinus 
maritima  is  known  under  the  name  of  Pindster.  If  there  is  any  diflerence 
between  the  two  trees,  it  must  be  merely  that  between  varieties. 

[P.  'Pinaster  and  P.  maritima  are  very  distinct  in  the  arboretum  at  Kew, 
and  in  Lambert's  Vinus ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  what  is  called  Pinus 
maritima,  on  the  sea^oast  of  France  and  in  the  Netherlands,  may  not  be 
our  Pin&ster.  —  Cojid.] 

Norway  Spruce,  (§  7058.).  The  common  French  name  of  this  tree.is 
Epiceay  not  Sapin,  which  is  applied  only  to  the  silver  fir. 

The  common  Oak  (§7070.).  Among  the  diflerences  in  quality  to  be 
found  in  the  two  varieties,  or,  as  I  believe  them  to  be,  species,  Q.peduncu- 
l^ta  and  sessiliflora,  there  is  one  in  favour  of  the  last,  wnich  has  been  fuU^ 
confirmed  in  France;  this  is,  that  it  will  grow  in  shallow,  dry,  gravelly  soil 
a  great  deal  better  than  Q.  pedunculata;  and  also  that  its  wood  is  more 
firm,  close,  and  heavy,  and  otherwise  of  better  quality  for  fuel. 

Pi/ranudal  Oak,  A  variety  of  Q.  pedunculata,  altogether  remarkable  and 
well  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  is  the  Q.  p.  fastigiata,  Chene  Cypres,  or 
Chene  Pyramidal  [the  peaked  cypress  oak  oiHort.JSrit.^  and  there  considered 
as  a  distinct  species].  It  is  a  native  of  the  mountains  of  Portugal,  and, 
according  to  some,  also  of  the  Pyrenees.  It  is  an  upright,  narrow,  closely 
twigged  tree,  like  the  Lombardy  Poplar,  which  renders  it  peculiarly  fit  for 
forming  avenues  to  have  an  effect  analogous  to  the  latter  tree,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  produce  much  more  valuable  timber. 

The  Tauzin  Oak  [Q.  Tauzin  of  Hort.  Brit.].  A  European  oak,  also 
worthy  of  being  mentioned,  Q,  Tauzin^  a  native  of  the  south  of  France. 
It  is. neither  a  beautiful  nor  a  large  tree,  but  it  is  remarkable  for  having 
running  roots,  which  throw  up  suckers,  and  it  grows  in  the  very  worst  soils 
in  France;  for  instance,  in  the  Landes  de  Bordeaux.  Its  wood  is  more 
esteemed  for  fuel  than  that  of  Q.  pedunculata  and  sessilifldra.  Its  bark  is 
very  thick,  and  is  considered  the  best  of  all  the  species  for  tanning.-— 
M,  VUmoriru    Paris y  June  21.  1831. 

Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  Conductor,  —  Sir,  Methinks  it  is  a  pity  that 
«  A  Well-wisher  to  Horticulture  "  should  have  said  (Vol.  VL  p.  720.)  that 
^'  care  and  assiduity  scarcely  secure  permanent  situations."  if  he  speaks 
fi-om  the  practice  of  fre«]uently  changing  his  own  gardener,  he  has  sufficient 
reason  to  fear  the  publication  of  anythmg  that  haa  a.  I^w^tir:^  \ft  \b5^^\ss^ 
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present  one  dissatisfied  with  his  place,  as  he  cannot  do  a  worse  thing 
with  his  garden  than  place  it  under  the  care  of  a  variety  of  gardeners. 
Generally  speaking,  however,  I  believe  gentlemen  are  as  glad  to  keep  a  good 
servant,  as  a  servant  is  to  keep  a  good  place ;  and  be  it  remembered,  that  no 
gentleman  will  excel  his  neighbour  in  the  productions  of  his  garden  by 
frequently  changing  its  manager :  for,  of  all  servants,  there  is  not  one  in 
any  establishment  who  requires  so  long  a  time  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  wants  of  the  fiunily,  and  the  nature  of  the  soil,  and  other  things  firom 
which  those  wants  are  to  be  supplied.  I  think  it  was  very  wrong  in  the 
writer  so  far  to  enlighten  us,  as  to  tell  us  that  **  care  and  assiduity  scarcely 
secure  a  permanent  situation,"  as  that  is  the  only  way  we  can  expect  to 
secure  it ;  and  having  understood  that  this  will  not  do  it,  it  is  very  likely 
to  make  us  careless  ,*  as  in  most  cases  people  act  accordmg  to  the  reward 
they  expect  to  receive,  especially  among  a  set  of  men  so  ignorant  as 
practical  gardeners,  who  have  no  idea  of  returning  good  for  e^.  If  the 
number  of  applicants  enables  a  gentleman  to  pick  and  choose  at  his  own 
price,  yet  it  is  not  so  bad  with  all  of  us,  that  we  are  obliged  to  take  a  place 
under  a  person  who  does  not  intend  to  keep  us  whether  we  deserve  it  or 
not.  I  know,  from  dear-bought  experience,  that  there  are  those  who  care 
no  more  for  the  comfort  of  their  servants  than  for  the  dust  beneath  thdr 
feet :  but  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Why,  the  gentleman's  property  is 
usually  treated  in  the  same  way.  If,  fi'om  necessity,  a  wise  man  is  driven 
to  take  a  place  of  this  kind,  (yet  knowing,  as  he  usually  does,  the  character 
of  his  employer,  before  he  engages  with  him,}  and  has  good  sense  enough 
to  keep  him  from  wilfully  injuring  the  property,  he  only  does  as  much  for 
his  master's  interest  as  will  enable  him  to  retain  his  situation  till  he  can 
meet  with  a  better;  whereas,  if  a  deserving  gardener  meets  with  the  treat- 
ment he  has  a  just  right  to  expect,  I  ask,  in  the  words  of  one  of  your 
correspondents,  "  What  will  not  such  a  servant  do  for  his  master  ?  "  To 
enumerate  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  the  gentleman's  stooping 
so  low  as  to  consider  the  happiness  of  those  about  him,  would  occupy 
too  much  of  your  valuable  space :  I  shall  therefore  only  give  this  one.  A 
gardener  having  engaged  to  serve  a  gentleman  (of  whose  character  he  has 
already  enquired,  and  been  satisfied  therewith),  he  will  immediately  set 
about  such  things  as  require  the  longest  time  to  accomplish ;  and  whidi 
it  will  perhaps  be  several  years  before  he  reaps  any  benefit  from  :  whereas, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  he  has  no  prospect  of  staying  to  reap  the  benefit  of 
his  labours  (there  is  something  so  selfish  in  man),  he  will  either  neglect  it 
altogether,  or  perform  it  only  in  such  a  way  as  will  serve  his  own  turn ; 
sooner  than  another  shall  succeed  him,  to  have  the  praise  of  that  which 
he  has  not  laboured  for.  I  would  therefore  recommend  that  gentlemen 
should  in  some  measure  consider  the  comfort  of  their  servants  (if  it  be 
only  for  their  own  interest) ;  for  servants  are  not  so  blind  in  these  "  march 
of  intellect "  days  as  not  to  know  when  they  are  ill  or  well  treated.  You 
are  accused  of  reviewing  masters,  not  gardens.  In  that  I  can  see  no  cause 
for  complaint,  as  no  one  has  occasion  to  mind  his  actions  being  brought  to 
light,  if  they  will  bear  inspection ;  and  if  a  gentleman  provides  a  comfort- 
able place  for  his  servants,  and  pays  them  liberally,  he  must  be  proud  to 
see  it  in  a  publication  like  yours,  where  his  liberality  will  become  immor- 
talised, and  his  name  be  known  and  respected  at  home  and  abroad.  If  it 
be  true  that  there  are  some  whose  character  is  the  reverse  of  this ;  the 
sooner  they  are  exposed  the  better,  as  they  may  be  the  sooner  altered. 
You  are  also  accused  of  making  gardeners  discontented :  but,  if  we  have 
not  cause  to  be  so  beforehand,  I  hope  we  have  good  sense  enough  not  to 
be  made  so  by  reading  your  Magazine ;  and  if  we  are  so  without  cause, 
the  sooner  we  leave  the  better,  to  make  room  for  those  who  are  more 
deserving,  or  to  give  our  employers  an  opportunity  to  buy  their  "  luxuries 
60  per  cent  cheaper  than  they  can  grow  them ; "  though  I  believe,  where 
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there  are  many  luxuries  grown,  the  gardener  would  not  hesitate  to  have 
a  fair  price  allowed  for  them,  and  be  himself  at  the  whole  expense  of 
growing  them,  notwithstanding  your  correspondent  says  that  his  gardener 
would  not  take  a  large  garden  rent  free.  1  dare  say  he  will  not  have  the 
offer ;  but  if  he  should,  and  has  not  money  enough  to  carry  it  on,  I  have 
no  doubt  he  will  be  able  to  find  a  customer  to  tsd^e  it  off  his  hands,  and 
^ve  him  something  besides ;  else  how  comes  it  to  pass  that  many  obtain  a 
good  living  as  well  as  pay  high  rents  ?  Much  more  might  be  said,  by  any 
one  possessing  the  abilities  of  your  correspondent,  but  more  cannot  be 
reasonably  expected  from  an  ignorant  practical  gardener.  —  B,  T, 

Principles  and  Conduct  of  the  Condtwtor.  —  Sir,  I  felt  very  sorry  to  see  in 
the  Retrospective  Criticism  (Vol.  VI.  p.  720.)  the  lashing  you  received 
firom  your  "  early  and  excellent"  correspondent  "  A  Friend  to  Horticul- 
ture ;  "  and  while  I  admire  the  resignation  with  which  yoii  bore  it,  I  cannot 
help  stepping  forward  in  your  defence.  Although  I  have  not  the  honour 
of  your  acquaintance  personally,  I  admire  your  conduct  and  principles 
generally.  "  The  head  and  front  of  your  offending  "  seems  to  be,  that  you 
nave  sprinkled  a  few  politics  into  your  Magazine ;  and  that  as  soon  as  a 
gardener  becomes  acquainted  with  politics,  he  becomes  discontented.  If 
acquaintance  with  politics  has  a  tendency  to  make  people  discontented, 
does  it  do  more  among  gardeners  than  among  the  rest  of  the  communitAr  ? 
Are  gardeners  the  only  creatures  who  become  discontented  by  readmg 
politics  ?  But  if  reading  politics  has  the  effect  of  making  all  alike  discon- 
tented, I  feel  truly  sorry  for  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy,  who  read  all 
the  politics  in  the  daily,  weekly,  and  monthly  publications.  Such  people. 
Sir,  must,  by  calculation,  be  full  sixt^  times  more  discontented  than  I  am, 
who  only  get  a  peep  into  your  Magazme  once  in  two  months.  The  "  Friend 
to  Horticulture  "  says  his  gardener  is  a  worthy  fellow,  and  industrious :  I 
make  no  doubt  but  that  "the  labourer  is  worthy  of  his  hire;"  whe- 
ther the  hire  is  worthy  of  the  labourer,  I  am  not  so  sure  of.  He  may  be 
industrious,  too :  I  suppose  that  means  that  he  works,  and  earns  6d,  or  7d, 
after  working  hours  every  day ;  but  I  greatly  fear  that  he  has  no  more 
brains  than  he  ought  to  have,  or  else  that  the  few  brains  he  has  are  enclosed 
in  a  skull  of  a  comfortable  thickness,  or  ass-like  shape.  If  the  "  Friend  to 
Horticulture,"  with  the  assistance  of  his  gardener,  cannot  grow  vegetables 
but  at  fifty  per  cent  dearer  than  his  neighbours,  depend  upon  it  they  are  no 
great  conjurers.  If  his  ^dener  will  not  accept  of  a  large  garden  rent-freey 
I  can  assure  him  that  I  know  of  one  that  would ;  and  that  he  would  soon 
play  Old  Harry  with  the  market-gardeners  in  his  neighbourhood,  who  pav 
5/.,  10/.,  or  20/.  per  acre  rent.  But  I  presume  that  the  "  Friend  to  Horti- 
culture" employs  his  gardener  (or,  as  he  terms  him,  his  servant  and 
labourer)  three  parts  of  his  time  sweeping  walks,  mowing  pleasure-grounds, 
and  dressing  flower-beds,  yet  expects  to  be  remunerated  in  fi*uits  and  veg&* 
tables.  This,  Sir,  will  never  do :  the  "  Friend  to  Horticulture  "  should 
put  a  greater  value  upon  his  pleasure-grounds,  and  he  is  wofully  mistaken 
m  thinking  that  even  mere  labour  is  a  marketable  commodity.  There,  is  no 
sort  of  labour,  however  simple,  but  requires  a  certain  degree  of  skill ;  and 
it  is  the  skill  of  one  man  more  than  that  of  another  that  makes  his  services 
more  valuable  than  another's,  else  wherefore  should  gentlemen  give  more 
money  for  a  beautiful  painting  by  a  master  than  for  the  daubs  of  the  house 
and  sign  painter  ?  If  the  "  Friend  to  Horticulture  "  is  really  and  truly  a 
fiiend  to  horticulture,  he  should  employ  a  first-rate  horticulturist,  and  give 
him  a  first-rate  salary,  else  his  house  may  be  filled  with  cheap  paintings,  or 
his  garden  dressed  by  hedgers  and  ditchers;  or,  what  will  be  cheaper  stilly 
not  dressed  at  all.  I  am,  however,  determined  to  take  the  advice  of  the 
**  Friend  to  Horticulture,"  and  never  trouble  my  head  about  politics.  "  Be 
king  who  may,  I  will  be  subiect,"  for  I  am  determined  to  live  contented ; 
and  if  I  should  ever  attain  the  honour  of  being  Vicar  of  Bray,  Sir,  I  .shall 
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endeavour  to  ke^  my  living  as  long  as  I  live.  I  shall  g^e  a  hint  to 
the  **  Friend  to  Horticulture,"  and  all  such  of  the  nohilityy  gentry,  and 
clergy  as  do  not  allow  their  gardeners  sufficient  wages  to  purchase  your 
Ma^zine  for  themselves,  but  who  occasionally  lend  the  Magazine  to  their 
gardeners  for  the  purpose  of  letting  them  know  how  ignorant  they  are,  jnst 
to  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  clip  out  the  poisonous  pages;  or  rather  dip 
out  such  pages  only  as  suit  them,  and  lend  them  to  their  gardeners.  This 
will  have  a  great  tendency  to  make  their  gardeners  contented;  and,  truly, 
contentment  is  the  greatest  blessing  a  gardener  can  enjoy.  Hiere  are  very 
few  who  do  enjoy  such  blessings :  tor  my  own  part,  I  never  was  contented 
till  I  could  grow  fruits  and  flowers  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  other  gardeners. 
The  **  Friend  to  Hordcultiure  "  has  m^e  me  very  proud  ofmyseu :  he  says 
it  is  not  one  gardener  in  a  hundred  who  ever  raises  himself  to  become  an 
overseer.  On  his  word,  then,  I  most  contentedly  and  triumphantly  sigii 
myself —  A  Gardener  in  a  Hundred.    Dec,  18,  1830« 

Weeds  as  Manure,  emd  various  Remarks.  —  Sir,  From  reacting  the  review  of 
Cruickshank's  Practical  Planter  in  your  Vol.  VI.  p.  448.,  I  am  led  to  make 
a  few  straggling  observations.  The  system  I  advocate  is  equally  applicdbdt 
to  horticulture  as  to  agriculture. 

Cruickshank  says,  as  quoted  by  the  reviewer  (p.  453.),  "  It  may  seem 
a  very  paradoxical  fact,  but  it  is  nevertheless  true,  that  wood,  ini^ead  of 
impoverishing  the  ground  on  which  it  is  produced,  nourishes  it."  (To  be 
sure  it  does.)  **  lliere  is  very  little  of  our  waste  land  that,  if  trenched  or 
ploughed,  will  carry  even  a  moderate  crop  of  |;rain,  unless  it  receive  a  codp 
siderable  quantity  of  manure.  After  beanng  tunber,  however,  the  contrary 
is  found  to  be  true."  So  the  old,  vague,  unphilosophical,  unmeaning, 
foolish  theory  of  rest  is  demolished  at  last,  or  rather  explained.  His 
subsequent  reasoning  is  bad. 

Farther  on  (p.  454.)  he  says,  ^  That  the  soil  should  be  enriched  by  the 
production  of  wood,  when  tne  experience  of  ages  has  proved  that  it  is 
always  exhausted  by  other  crops,  will  seem  to  them  a  paradox  of  the  most 
extravagant  kind."  By  diis  statement  it  does.  But  other  crops  are  carried 
off  annually  by  man  or  beast,  root  and  branch.    This  I  shall  explain. 

Cruicksnank's  theory  is  not  confined  to  wood;  it  includes  idl  vegetatioo. 
This  is  a  truth  as  palpable  to  every  one,  when  pointed  out,  as  the  rotundity 
of  this  globe,  or  the  simple  act  of  Coliunbus  making  the  e^  stand  on  end; 
yet  it  is  no  less  lamentable  than  true,  that,  notwithstanding  .all  the  splendid 
talent  which  has  been  exhibited  from  Tull  to  the  present  day,  this  very 
obvious  &ct  should  not  have  been  long  ago  adopted  as  a  fixed  and  leading 
principle  in  all  agricultural  and  horticultural  operations.  It  stares  us  in 
the  face  in  the  forests  and  prairies  of  this  country,  the  pampas  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  the  dirty  summer  fallows  of  England,  and  every  where  and  in  every 
tmng.  The  principle  of  a  clean  nak^  &llow  (fortunately  a  rare  occur* 
Fence)  is  utter  annihilation.  Had  £u'mers  and  gardeners  been  able  to 
eradicate  weeds,  as  they  are  called,  the  soil  would  have  been  a  caput  mortuttm 
long  ago.  But  weeds,  like  the  principles  of  liberty,  destroy,  hack,  hew,  and 
persecute  as  we  may,  rise  again  in  aue  time,  not  to  injure,  but  to  fefw 
tilise  and  benefit.  We  must  follow  Nature ;  all  other  guides  are  &tal  ignet 
fatui.  **  He  that  made  the  earth  gave  it  laws  that  'tis  not  good  to  break." 
After  much  steady  observation,  thought,  and  practice,  for  some  years  past, 
I  am  perfectly  convinced  that  all  applications,  no  matter  how  large,  of 
animal  manures,  animal  substances,  and  minerals,  are  comparadvdy  nugii> 
tory,  without  profuse  supplies  of  vegetables  and  dieir  roots ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  an  occasional  liberal  dressing  of  wheat  flower,  Indian  commeal,&c., 
would  not  be  the  most  profitable  manure  of  all.  I4ons  and  timers  prey  on 
flesh,  and  the  vegetable  monarchs  of  our  forests  attain  their  hi^est  miyesty 
on  vegetable  food,  and  in  due  time  return  again  to  the  soil,  to  prdduoe 
noreased  fertility.    This  Uk  very  obvious  on  the  bank»^of  the  Oluo  and 
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Missis$ippi;  and  vast  masses,  jtoo,  of  drift  wood  are  canriiBd  into  l9i0 
ocean  every  flood.  Does  all  this  timber  grow  and  die  to  no  purpose? 
What  is  the  man's  religion  who  says  it  does  ? 

The  second  extract  from  Cniickshank  is  by  no  means  a  correct  state* 
ment.  If  woodlands  were  kept  clean,  and  all  the  leaves  and  dead  branches 
carried  off,  the  trees  grubbed  up  root  and  branch,  again  r^lanted,  and  so 
on,  the  soil  would  eventually  become  as  barren  as  any  cott<Mi  or  tobacco 
plantation  in  the  southern  states ;  and  that  is  poverty  with  a  vengeance* 
The  cause  of  this  is  very  obvious,  but  not  to  tne  planters ;  they  say  it  is 
the  tariff.  Oh,  for  the  schoolmaster !  The  fact  is,  when  woodland  is  cleared 
in  this  country,  the  crops  are  ofben  yery  moderate  until  the  progress  of 
decay  has  brought  the  roots  into  action.  I  will  illustrate  this  farther* 
The  general  system  of  farming  in  this  state  is,—'  Indian  com,  oflen  very  foul ; 
oats  ^a  wretched  crop  in  this  hot  climate),  or  barley ;  then  a  very  moderate 
dressmg  of  manure  and  a  bounty  crop  of  weeds  are  ploughed  in,  pro* 
ducing  a  very  fair  crop  of  wheat,  much  better  than  the  skill  of  the  fermer 
deserves  (the  crops  obtained  are  not  at  all  warranted  by  the  quantity  of 
manure  applied) ;  clov^  and  Timothy  for  two  or  more  years,  and  of^en  as 
long  as  it  will  mow  and  pasture ;  then  Indian  com  again ;  and  so  on.  The 
old  sod  is  usually  plonked  in  the  spring ;  then  com  planted  in  May.  For 
some  time  it  exhibits  a  very  sickly,  yellow,  and  poverty-struck  appearance, 
until  the  green  roots  and  weeds  begm  to  decay:  it  then  grows  with  great 
luxuriance  and  beauty.  If,  af^er  vmeat,  the  land  is  ploughed  before  the 
weed  can  grow,  and  sown  with  buck-wheat  in  July,  which  is  a  very  clean 
crop,  the  succeeding  crop  of  Indian  com  is  very  poor. 

Further,  Cruickshank  says,  **  Trees  draw  their  nourishment  from  a 
much  greater  depth  than  any  of  the  glasses,  roots,  or  different  kinds  of 
grain."     I  doubt  this  very  much,  as  taking  place  to  any  extent.    He 
would  infer  that  trees  fertilise  the  soil,  not  by  adding  any  thing  to  it 
(except  leaves,  &c.),  but  by  not  taking  any  thing  from  it.     The-  great 
bulk,  nearly  the  whole,  of  all  the  tree  roots  I  have  ever  seen,  and  I  have  seen 
many,  is  within  two  feet  of  the  surface.     It  is  their  decay  which  enriches 
the  soil :  they  exhaust,  and  then  enrich.    I  lay  no  claim  to  the  original 
discovery  of  this  principle :  it  has  been  loosely  hinted  at  and  describ^  by 
various  writers ;  but  I  think  I  may  venture  to  say  that  I  am  the  first  £umer 
who  has  employed  it  in  his  rotation  of  crops;  and  I  will  venture  to  say 
that  at  no  distant  day  it  will  entirely  change  tne  present  results  in  the  best 
system  of  agriculture,  especially  in  hot  climates.     I  have  had,  and  haves, 
several  pupUs,  young  men  of  talent  and  capital,  well  convinced  of  the  tmth 
of  what  they  have  leamed,  and  competent  to  practise  it.    As  with  all  im- 
provers, a  due  proportion  of  sneers,  scom,  derision,  and  ill  will  has  fallen 
to  my  share ;  and,  as  usual,  those  who  know,  observe,  and  ask  the  least, 
talk  the  wisest  and  most  learnedly.     To  the  want  of  vegetable  food  I 
entirely  attribute  the  frequent  feilure  of  grass,  clover,  turnips,  saintfoin^ 
^c,  in  England,  under  tne  in^oved  system  of  farming;  and  the  cleaner 
the  land  is  kept,  I  suspect,  the  more  they  fail.    To  say  the  land  is  tired, 
proves  something  is  wrong,  but  explains  nothing.   1  am  quite  satisfied  that 
the  crops  under  the  old  wretched  system  of  farmmg  were  much  better  than 
under  the  new,  in  proportion  to  the  manures,  skill,  management,  &c., 
applied  in  both  instances.    Weeds,  misplaced  except  in  summer  fellows^ 
were  the  old  farmer's  salvation,  but  he  did  not  know  it.    Weeds  do  not 
rob  the  soil ;  they  either  enable  the  farmer  to  do  so  or  prevent  him,  as  the 
case  may  be ;  they  keep  up  the  fertility  of  it ;  they  rob  the  crops,  but  not  the 
soil.    I  see  it  oflen  mentioned  in  your  Magazine,  as  a  great  advantage,  to 
leave  fruit  borders  uncropped :  this  is  not  Nature's  way  of  proceeding ; 
and  those  who  do  not  follow  her  laws  make  sad  work  of  it  sooner  or  later. 
I  should  gr^tly  prefer  sowing  them  with  clover,  grass  seeds,  tumips,  lupines, 
borage,  marigolds,  or  even  weeds, —yes,  weeds,  Uie  vile  tlungsl  — &c.  &c.y 
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manure  and  top  dress  them,  and  dig  them  in  half,  full  grown,  and  ripe.    Iv 
do  so  m  my  garden  with  great  success.* 

I  shall  not  now  say  much  of  my  own  farm,  as  any  detailed  account  would 
be  unintelligible  and  unsatisfactory,  for  many  reasons,  and  not  altogether 
l)elonging  to  your  journal.  My  present  purpose  is  to  direct  the  attention 
of  horticulturists  to  vegetable  manures. 

Nine  years  ago,  my  farm  was  almost  a  capiU  mortuum,  owing  to 
unusually  bad  management  long  continued.  One  of  my  neighbours,  a 
farmer  by  intuition,  a  Minerva  bom,  learned  at  all  points,  said  lately  to 
one  of  my  pupils  s  — "  It  will  be  so  again  in  five  years."  Query, — If 
this  system  has  put  my  farm  on  the  road  to  matchless  fertility  from  utter 
eithaustion  in  a  few  years,  by  what  scorpion  process  is  it  to  destroy  it  in 
five  more  ?  Have  you  any  Minervas  in  England  now  ?  They  are  far  more 
plentiful  here  than  rattlesnakes,  and  far  more  mischievoas :  the  latter  bite 
only  when  injured.  I  have  reached  70  bushels  of  Indian  com  per  acre ;  next 
vear  I  fully  expect  100  or  more.  Indian  com  rather  exceeds  beans  in  Eng- 
land, the  land  being  equal.  I  raise  finer  crops  of  Swedish  tumips  here  than  I 
ever  saw  in  England  or  Scotland,  or  grew  myself  in  England.  They  have 
never.once  failed  in  the  nine  years.  I  sow  them  after  wheat  and  barley,  the 
same  season.  My  farm  is  100  acres ;  about  75  under  the  plough ;  the  rest  in 
grass.  My  rotation  is  eight  years,  growing  in  that  time  eighteen  to  twentv 
crops  (in  the  southern  states  much  more  might  be  done),  above  one  half 
harvested,  and  the  remainder  ploughed  in;  all  the  rest  is  in  strict  ac- 
cordance with  English  and  Scotch  principles.  I  have  now  growing  the 
fourth  crop  this  season  in  some  of  my  fields.  It  is  not  what  crops  we 
grow,  it  is  the  use  we  put  them  to,  that  does  good  or  evil.  I  shall  make 
this  season  yard  manure  sufficient  for  45  or  50  acres.  I  could  manure  my 
whole  farm  annually  by  eating  all  my  Indian  corn  (18  acres,  and  not  selling 
any  straw,  next  year  I  begin  to  sell  it),  with  18  acres  of  tumips  and  other 
crops.  This  could  hardly  be  done  in  any  country  in  which  Indian  com 
will  not  grow,  with  turnips  as  a  second  crop.  This  system  leads  me  to  the 
belief  that  all  crops  are  exhausters  and  improvers  (independently  of  their 
subseouent  application),  just  in  proportion  to  what  they  take  out  of  the 
soil  (it  one  crop  really  takes  more  than  another),  and  what  bulk  and  quality 
of  roots  they  leave  behind.  This  I  take  to  be  the  tme  solution  of  the  old 
doctrine  of  rest ;  which  signifies  an  accumulation  of  vegetable  matter  in  the 
soil ;  which  when  man  destroys,  barrenness  is  the  result.  Clover  is  con- 
sidered one  of  the  best  improvers ;  and  so  it  is :  yet  it  is  one  of  the  greatest 
exhausters,  until  its  roots  are  decayed,  as  are  all  grasses  and  green  crops. 
I  have  top-dressed  clover  in  the  spring  with  yard  manure ;  mowed  the  first 
crop ;  ploughed  in  the  second ;  sowed  tumips,  which  were  very  poor ;  the 
succeeding  crops,  rye  and  corn,  were  excellent.  I  plant  Indian  com  for 
green  fodder,  after  harvest,  in  June  and  July,  on  wheat  and  rye  stubbles,  and 
after  a  second  crop  of  clover  ploughed  in.  Af);er  the  wheat  and  rye  the  com 
comes  up  dark,  healthy,  and  vigorous ;  aker  the  clover,  yellow,  sickly,  and 
unthrifty,  but  recovers.  The  succeeding  crops  after  the  clover  are  superior. 
In  both  instances  the  corn  grows  from  7  ft.  to  iO  h,  high.  The  eart 
form  well,  but  do  not  ripen,  making  most  excellent  food,  xhe  pigs  steal 
the  ears,  whilst  the  steers  and  cows  eat  the  blades  (leaves).  Wheat,  bar* 
ley,&c.,  absorb  what  is  in  their  roots  in  ripenmg;  clover,  tumips,  &c.,  being 
not  permitted  to  ripen,  do  not.    Indian  com,  horsebeans,  &c,,  cut  par- 


*  We  wish  this  ingenious  writer  could  see  the  fruit  tree  borders  in  his 
brother's  garden  at  Longford,  near  Manchester,  noticed  p.  542.,  and  cpmr 
bare  them  with  the  firuit  trees  where  the  borders  are  dug  and  cropped  as 
nc  advises.  —  Cond, 
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tldly  rip^  tffe  intermediate  between  these  twa  If  a  field  of  rye  or  any  other 
grain  is  harvested,  and  another  ploughed  in  green,  and  both  sowed  with  any 
other  crop,  that  crop  will  grow  for  a  considerable  time  much  better  after 
the  former  than  the  latter.  I  do  not  yet  see  the  philosophy  of  this.  Is 
the  soil  more  exhausted  whilst  the  rye  is  yet  green  (always  admitting  that 
it  returns  more  than  it  takes,  after  it  decays  when  ploughed  in),  than  ^er  it 
is  ripe  and  all  the  roots  gone  ?  My  observation  would  lead  me  to  suppose 
that  it  is.  All  this  puzzles  me.  When  a  crop  of  grain  is  ploughed  in 
green,  the  land  turns  up  almost  like  an  old  sod,  and  ftdl  of  roots :  so 
much  so  that  we  can  scarcely  cover  the  Indian  com  when  planting  (sow- 
ing) unless  the  hoes  are  very  sharp.  Indian  corn  is  universally  grown  in 
this  country,  and  so  ought  horsebeans  to  be  in  England  in  all  soils  that 
will  grow  them.  The  former  matchless  crop  you  cannot  grow  unless  you 
can  raise  the  temperature  at  midnight  from  70°  to^  84°.  I  have  known  it 
85^,  and  felt  it.  Meal  and  turnips  are  much  superior  for  fattening  cattle 
to  either  alone.  This  practice,  with  green  crops  ploughed  in,  as  far  as  the 
climate  will  permit,  would  revolutionise  the  face  of  the  whole  of  this 
country. 

Is  all  this  nonsense  and  quackery,  or  is  it  a  bombshell  cast  into  the 
established  system  and  opinions  ?  My  views,  I  think,  show  the  very  im- 
poverished condition  of  the  soil  whilst  clover  is  living,  and  its  great  fertility 
when  decayed.  Wheat  fails  after  clover  in  Scotland  and  the  north  of 
IBngland,  and  is  by  far  the  best  after  it  in  this  country.  Difference  of 
temperature  will  account  for  this.  For  the  "  something  is  removed ; "  read 
"  the  clover  roots  being  decayed  makes  the  wheat  successftil."  *  There  is 
nothing  removed  but  the  poverty  which  is  unfavourable  to  wheat.  These 
somethings,  rootings,  and  tirings  are  poor  guides  and  explanations. 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  and  done  yet  in  England,  as  well  as  elser 
where,  and  it  needs  no  ghost  to  tell  it,  in  this  most  difficult  and  complex, 
most  noble  and  godlike,  of  all  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  future  condition 
of  hot  climates  is  a  darling  dream  of  mine.  All  they  have  yet  done  (with 
the  exception  of  this  country),  and  how  transcendent  in  some  instances ! 
was  previous  to  the  art  of  printing,  or  when  it  was  of  little  value.  The  day 
is  not  far  off  (and  close  at  hand,  if  free  trade  were  established,  so  much 
talked  of  every  where  and  practised  nowhere,  or  likely  to  be  so  soon ; 
northern  countries  had  better  keep  trade  as  it  is  as  long  as  they  can)  when 
hot  climates  will  as  far  exceed  cold  ones  (the  minerals  alone  of  the  United 
States  would  make  a  respectable  island)  in  productiveness  and  variety  of 
food,  comforts,  luxuries,  &c.,  and  arts,  sciences,  and  refinements^  personal 
size,  strength,  and  beauty  of  man  and  beast,  as  latitude  52°  now  exceeds  in 
all  these  latitude  60*,  and  the  face  of  nature  will  be  as  much  more  intensely 
greeii  too.  But  all  this  is  as  heterodox,  visionary,  and  absurd  here  now, 
and  in  "  the  fast  anchored  isle,"  as  republicanism  was  sixty  years  ago 
every  where. 

In  less  than  another  century  poor  despised  and  n^ected  agriculture 
and  its  professors  will  be  at  the  top  of  the  ladder ;  **  they  who  are  first 
shall  be  last,  and  they  who  are  last  shall  be  first,"  if  I  read  the  glorious 
and  cheering  signs  of  the  times  rightly.  We  are  thought  little  of  here,  I 
assure  you.  What  stronger  proof  of  this  is  required  than  the  feet,  that  our 
farmers  themselves  think  meanly  of  the  first  and  most  important  of  aU 
professions  ?  Please  to  put  this  on  record  from  a  man  who  has  seen,  thought, 
and  read  much,  and  who  does  not  herd  much  with  the  world  as  it  now  is. 

When  a  man  advances  any  thing  new  and  startling,  perhaps  his  readers 
have  a  right  to  know  something  of  his  pretensions.  I  give  you  some  of 
mine :  —  I  was  a  pupil  of  the  la,te  excellent  Mr.  Runciman  of  Woburn,  and 
■"  '-  — ■— .'  '  -.1    J-    I  1 1»   ..  1.1.     ■,  ..I,,  -i.^  ,.. II I  ■■  II  ■ 

*  See  Sinclair's  Husbandry  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  325—327.  3d  edit    - 

Vot^  VIL  —  No.  35.  z  z 
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o^that  matchless  man  and  farmer,  Mr.  Blomfield  of  Norfolk.  I  resided  a  short 
time  in  the  immedbte  neighbourhood  of  the  late  Mr.  Rennie  of  Phantassie. 
I  was  two  years  at  Edinburgh  College,  and  one  season  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution in  London.  I  made  an  agricultural  tour  on  foot  over  the  greater 
part  of  Scotland  and  some  parts  of  England;  and  this  was  no  education 
for  fitting  a  young  man  of  ardent  mind  and  feelings  for  the  yoke  of  tithes, 
game  laws,  &c.  But  enough :  I  left  relations,  a  few  friends,  home,  country, 
and  property,  and  I  am  content. 

P.S.  I  see  in  your  publications  American  plants  and  bos  earth  always 
coupled  together.  This  country  is  not  a  bog,  nor  any  thing  like  one. 
Rhododendrons,  azaleas,  &c.,  grow  in  this  neighbourhood,  on  the  dry  steep 
declivities  of  gneiss  and  hornblende  rocks ;  and  thousands  of  rhododen- 
drons grow  in  the  state  of  New  Jersey  upon  sands  as  dry  and  barren  as 
those  of  Brandon  in  Suffolk.  I  am  not  accustomed  to  writing,  as  you 
will  perceive,  and  I  fear  my  story  is  somewhat  confused,  but  of  the  truth  of 
its  principles  I  am  well  convinced  from  experience.  They  will  bear  study 
and  investigation.  Are  air  and  water  of  any  other  use  to  vegetation  than 
to  ourselves  ?  Plants  absorb  and  decompose  them ;  so  do  we :  poor  diet 
alone,  notwithstanding.  Does  not  vegetation  derive  all  its  food  from  what 
exists  in  the  soil,  and  is  not  vegetable  matter  the  beef  and  bread  of  vege- 
tables ?  For  this  purpose  weeds  grow.  My  experience  says  something  for 
this  doctrine.  Nature  farms  and  manures  as  well  as  man;  but  he  has 
gotten  it  into  his  head  to  reject  her  assistance,  and  do  things  his  own  way.  — 
George  Henry  Walker,*  Longford  Holmesburg,  near  PhUadelphiay  lot.  40% 
December  2^,  1830. 

The  Articles  on  Cottage  Gardening,  —  Sir,  I  have  read  the  articles  on 
Cottage  Gardening,  &c.  (Vol.  VI.  p.  139.  to  208.),  with  considerable 
interest ;  and  I  take  the  liberty  to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be 
errors  therein,  as  well  as  to  suggest  a  few  useful  hints. 

The  Growth  of  Barley  per  Acre  is  estimated  (p.  147.)  at  ten  quarters. 
Having  had  considerable  experience  in  the  best  barley  districts^  both  in 
Hants  and  Oxon,  I  can  confidently  state  that  the  average  growth  is  not 
five  quarters  per  acre :  five  quarters  would  be  considered  a  good  crop»  yet 
occasionally  eight  quarters  are  grown  in  rich  soils,  under  fitvounible 
seasons.  Few  districts  yield  more  than  seven  sacks  per  acre,  say  four 
quarters :  ought  not  the  average  to  be  calculated  on  ?  I  fear  that  grower 
would  be  deceived  who  expected  to  thresh  ten  quarters  from  his  acre, 
garden  ground  not  excepted. 

On  Malt-making  (p.  148.).  The  time  necessary  for  steeping  barley  is 
given  as  one  hour.  Surely  this  period  of  time  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
penetrate  the  skin  of  the  corn,  nor  would  the  £k>ur  imbibe  any  moisture* 
Forty-eight  hours  are  the  usual  time  taken  by  maltsters  for  steeping ;  also 
using  the  water-pot  at  a  certain  date. 

Malt(p,  147.).  The  increase  upon  the  process  is  given  at  25  per  cent. 
This  is  far  too  great.  In  proportion  to  the  largeness  of  the  increase  will 
be  the  depreciation  of  the  malt.  Hertford  and  Ware  malts  are  bou^t 
by  the  London  brewers  in  preference  to  others,  because  the  increase  is  so 
small,  preferring  high  to  mferior  quality  and  low  price.  In  25  per  cent 
increase,  the  acrospire  would  penetrate  J  in.  beyond  the  berry  [grain  oir 
kernel],  carrying  off  in  the  growth  a  certain  quantity  of  sacchanim,  and  ren- 
dering such  an  mcrease,  except  to  the  maker,  a  dead  loss. 


*  This  gentleman  is  brother  to  Mr.  C.  J.  S.Walker  of  Longford,  mentioned 
p.  542.,  a  patriot,  and  the  son  of  a  patriot  whose  memory  is  held  in  re- 
spect almost  amounting  to  adoration  by  the  people  of  Mandiester  and 
Leeds.  See,  in  proof  of  this,  TTte  Examiner  for  October  2,  1831,  p.  633. 
—  €ond. 
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Hops  are  stated  as  capable  of  being  grown  in  every  cottage  garden,  as 
doubtless  in  most  seasons  they  are.  But  are  ybu  aware  that,  to  the  great 
annoyance  of  the  cottager,  it  is  necessary,  before  picking,  to  enter  the 
garden,  place  of  drying,  &c.,  to  secure  to  the  excise  the  paltry  IJrf.  per 
pound  ;  without  which  precaution,  a  fine  of  50/.  can  be  levied,  on  using 
unexcised  hops.  Thus  God's  good  gifls  are  given  to  look  at  only,  not  to 
be  made  serviceable  to  his  creatures,  even  though  they  be  wildings.  I  may 
here  also  observe,  the  law  allows  not  of  the  making  of  unexcised  malt. 
To  distil  spirits  from  any  sugar-wash  or  mangold  Moirzel  is  also  illicit ; 
tobacco  is,  I  believe,  also  under  the  ban  of  excise.  But,  Sir,  let  us  hope, 
now,  that  we  have  a  more  considerate  ministry,  that  part  of  these  vexa- 
tions may  be  done  away  with. 

It  is  doubtless  extremely  beneficial  to  the  labourer  to  be  able  to  drink 
his  own  brewage.  Query,  — Would  not  a  species  of  cooperation  be  useful 
here,  in  the  purchase  of  a  proper  plant  for  the  process  ?  Vessels  that 
have  held  soap-suds  or  greasy  matters  are  alike  injurious  to  fermentation ; 
cleanliness  is  absolutely  necessary  to  wholesome  and  well  flavoured  beer. 
From  scarcity  of  plant  many  shifts  must  be  resorted  to.  Some  six  families 
uniting  might,  for  a  small  sum,  purchase  the  things  requisite;  one  credit- 
able person  of  the  firm  being  paid  an  annual  sum  for  stowage  room,  and 
seeing  all  things  are  returned  in  repair  and  order.  The  parties  might  have 
the  plant  in  rotation.  Recently  the  stupid  act  of  Charles  II.  has  been 
repealed,  which  act  prohibited  the  lending  of  any  brewing  vessels. 

Mead.  I  believe,  Mr.  Editor,  that  the  duty  on  manufacturing  mead 
or  metheglin  for  sale  was  not  taken  off  last  session  of  Parliament :  why 
not  also  take  off  this  most  oppressive  prohibitory  tax,  which  has  actually, 
from  its  burden,  driven  the  mead-maker  out  of  the  market,  and  it  is  no 
longer  to  be  procured.  Prior  to  the  laying  on  of  the  duty,  this  beverage  was 
to  be  found  in  many  districts,  and  for  sde  in  many  country  public-houses. 
The  last  exchequer  receipt  was  30*.  for  the  year.  Every  means  ought 
to  be  taken  to  encourage  the  growth  of  bees ;  none  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  it,  than  enhancing  the  price  of  honey, — an  annual  premium  to 
the  cottager,  without  labour  or  outlay ;  in  short,  a  God-send.  Also,  very 
considerable  sums  are  sent  to  a  foreign  market  for  wax  and  honey,  which 
we  could  with  encouragement  supply  ourselves. — John  Latham,  JLlanelly, 
Caermarthenshire,  Dec,  9.  1830. 

The  Manual  of  Cottage  Gardening,'—  Sir,  Having  for  several  years  had 
large  estates  under  my  professions  surveillance,  I  am  no  stranger  to  the 
habits,  the  wants,  and  tne  actual  condition,  of  the  peasants.  I  have  for 
some  time  been  urging  on  the  attention  of  landlords  the  great  importance 
of  allotting  land  to  this  useful  and  industrious  body,  feeling  convinced  that, 
under  judicious  regulations,  this  system  would  contribute  greatly  to  their 
comforts  and  general  welfare.  With  these  impressions,  I  saw  with  much 
pleasure  your  offer  of  a  prize  for  the  best  essay  on  the  cottage  system.  I 
watched  the  result  with  great  anxiety :  I  have  since  read  with  due  attention 
the  essays,  with  your  introductory  observations  and  notes.  I  beg  to  be 
permitted  to  offer  to  you  my  humble  tribute  of  applause  for  your  patriotic 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  some  errors  into  which  it  appears  to  me  you  have  fallen.  I  must 
assume  the  labourer  to  have  been  the  primary  object,  at  least,  of  your  soli- 
citude ;  and  that  your  publication  was  intended  to  indicate  to  the  landowner 
the  privileges  he  ought  to  grant,  and  to  the  labourer  how  he  could  use 
them  to  the  best  advantage.  But  it  appears  to  me  that  you  have  gone 
much  too  far.  Your  publication  is  calculated  to  alarm  the  former  on  the 
score  of  expense,  and  to  distract  the  latter  by  a  multiplicity  of  details,  many 
of  which  can  be  of  no  practical  use  to  him.  In  all  schemes  for  the  amelior- 
ation of  the  condition  of  the  labourer,  it  is  material  to  keep  in  view  his 
essential  condition  in  life,  as  a  labourer  for  hire,  and  that  you  have  only 
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those  portions  of  time  which  are  not  engaged  in  his  roaster's  service  to  deal 
with.  If  you  allot  him  more  land  than  himself  and  his  family  can  properly 
cultivate  during  the  time  which  may  be  called  his  own,  or  encourage  his 
raising  produce  which  must  encroach  on  the  time  during  which  he  would 
be  otherwise  receiving  certain  wages,  rely  upon  it  you  are  doing  him  serious 
mischief.  The  labourer's  wants  are  few,  but  constant  and  certain.  Wages 
of  a  sufficient  amount  are  his  best  reliance.  If  he  has  land  enough  to  induce 
him  to  expend,  on  his  own  occupation,  days  for  which  he  would  otherwise 
receive  certain  pay,  should  all  turn  out  well  he  may  not  foe  a  loser ;  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that 

**  The  best  laid  schemes  of  mice  an'  men 

Gang  aft  aglee." 

He  may  have  a  failing  crop ;  the  deductions  from  his  weekly  wages  have 
obliged  hun  to  run  up  a  score  at  the  shop  for  the  supply  of  his  weekly 
wants ;  he  is  now  unable  to  pay  it  off;  once  in  debt,  he  is  obliged  to  con- 
tinue his  dealings  on  very  unfavourable  terms,  and  his  progress  to  his  ori- 
ginal state  of  destitution  is  suprisingly  rapid.  I  know  some  intelligent 
rarmers  who  have  seen  so  much  evil  result  from  this,  that  they  will  not 
suffer  any  of  their  labourers  to  take  credit  at  a  shop,  but  prefer  making 
advances  to  them  for  reasonable  purposes.  I  could  produce  unquestionable 
authority  from  those  who  have  had  great  practical  experience  amongst  the 
labouring  classes,  for  the  position,  that  it  should  be  made  quite  a  cardinal 
point  to  apportion  the  land  granted,  in  every  case,  as  nearly  as  possible, 
with  reference  to  the  labour  the  family  can  devote  to  it,  without  sacrificing 
wages. 

A  brief  manual,  limited  to  the  rotation  of  crops,  and  other  management 
of  such  portions  of  land,  and  to  the  care  of  the  pig,  manuring,  &c.,  contained 
in  some  ten  or  twenty  pages  at  the  utmost,  and  printed  in  good-sized  type, 
would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  to  the  labouring  classes;  but  excuse 
my  freedom  when  I  say  that  yoiu-  manual  would  be  quite  useless  to  them 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten.  You  are  not,  perhaps,  aware  that  there  are  very 
few  adults,  or  rather  fathers  of  families,  m  country  \dllages,  who  can  read  at 
all ;  the  schoolmaster  was  not  abroad  in  their  day.  The  contents  of  the 
manual  must  be  conveyed  to  them  by  their  children :  it  is,  therefore,  almost 
superfluous  to  add,  that  it  must  consist  of  reading  made  easy  by  means  of 
extremely  simple  terms  and  clear  large  type.  Yoiu*  manual  wul  be  very  use* 
fill  to  the  class  immediately  above  the  actual  labourer,  but  you  may  depend 
on  it  that  any  of  the  objects  beyond  No.  1.  in  p,  6.  [Gard,  Mag,^  vol.  vi. 
p.  142.]  are  not  of  practical  attainment  by  him.  A  proper  cottage  manual  is  a 
more  important  agent  for  carrying  the  system  into  effect,  than  would  be  sup- 
posed by  those  who  are  not  mtimately  acquainted  with  the  peasantry;  for 
they  have  no  idea  beyond  planting  their  ground  with  potatoes  year  afto  year. 
I  would  also  particularly  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who  are  disposed 
to  grant  land,  that  a  great  deal  of  personal  superintendence  is  absolutely 
essential ;  otherwise,  a  very  large  proportion  of  these  persons  will  never 
avail  themselves  of  a  tithe  of  the  advantage  placed  within  their  r^ch. 
They  are,  generally  speaking,  a  loyal,  civil,  grateful,  obedient,  and  enduring 
race ;  kind  and  attentive  to  each  other  under  illness  and  misfortune,  and 
easy  victims  of  oppression :  but  they  have  not  half  the  intelligence  you 
give  them  credit  for.  They  are  careless,  negligent,  and  improvident,  and 
have  very  little  notion  of  the  importance  of  order  and  arrangement.  I  had 
occasion  to  call  at  a  cottage  this  morning^  the  owner  of  which  has  the 
charge  of  300  acres  of  wood.  He  has  good  wages  and  a  good-sized  garden, 
he  is  one  of  the  most  sensible  of  his  fraternity  in  the  parish,  and  is  an 
excellent  servant.  I  found  his  pigsty  full  of  large  holes,  though  there  is 
plenty  of  good  plank  stone  within  a  few  yards  of  his  house ;  the  runnings 
soaking  amongst  the  grass  close  to  the  door  of  the  cottage,  instead  of 
being  directed  to  the  manure  heap,  only  two  yards  from  the  sty;  the  pig 
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up  to  his  knees  in  dung,  in  which  he  had  nearly  buried  the  cabbage  thrown 
in  upon  it  in  the  morning ;  a  small  patch  of  cabbages  was  the  only  portion 
of  his  garden  under  cultivation.  I  saw  a  wife,  son,  and  two  srown-up 
daughters  at  home.  You  will  think  this  hardly  credible ;  but  it  is  a  com- 
mon case :  and  therefore  I  assert  that  very  little  good  will  be  accomplished, 
unlessjudicious  and  constant  superintendence  be  enforced  as  a  very  essential 
part  of  the  system. 

I  must  now  say  a  few  words  on  your  cottage  architecture;  and  here,, 
again,  I  fear  you  will  accomplish  no  practical  good,  by  aiming  at  too  much. 
You  must  remember  you  are  addressing  those  who~have  hitherto  con- 
sidered the  ordinary  repairs  of  wretched  cottages,  for  which  they  had  some 
difficulty  in  collecting  rents,  an  intolerable  burden,  and  who  have  very 
generally,  therefore,  let  them  en  masse  with  their  farms ;  thus  indirectly 
securing  a  rent  from  the  farmer.  He  has  takeYi  care  to  deduct  a  good  rent 
from  the  wages  of  those  labourers  in  his  employ  who  were  placed  in  them, 
and  the  rest  he  has  let  to  the  parish  for  paupers.  Regular  repair  was  out 
of  the  question ;  serious  dilapidation  in  tune  was  a  necessary  consequence ; 
and  it  being  part  of  "  the  system  "  to  have  as  few  domiciles  as  possible  in 
the  parish,  with  reference  to  the  constantly  increasing  poor's  rate,  dilapi- 
dation past  repair  was  no  source  of  disquiet  to  landlord  or  tenant.  That 
this  was  a  most  impolitic  and  unjustifiable  system  is,  I  believe,  generally 
felt ;  and  I  cannot  doubt^that  the  landowners  are  now  convinced  of  the 

Propriety  and  policy  of  providing  warm,  comfortable,  and  convenient 
abitations  for  those  on  whose  exertions,  health,  and  strength  their  means 
depend.  Some  gentlemen  possessing  ample  fortunes  will,  as  a  matter  of 
taste,  erect  cottages  near  their  demesnes  upon  a  superior  scale,  without 
reference  to  any  return ;  but,  as  a  general  measure,  it  is  worse  than  useless, 
to  furnish  plans  for  cottages  from  which  any  reasonable  return  in  the  shape 
of  interest  for  the  money  expended  is  not  to  be  anticipated;  for  this  will 
discourage  building  at  all,  particularly  when  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
rent  is  required.  The  labourer  ought  not,  nor  could  he  afford,  to  pay  more 
than  a  shilling  a  week  for  rent.  I  presume  the  estimates  you  have  given 
are  for  building  the  cottages  and  for  materials  only,  and  do  not  include  the 
well,  tanks,  and  other  external  contrivances  su^ested  by  you,  which  are 
very  expensive.  We  can  build  as  cheaply  in  this  part  of  the  country  as  in 
any ;  having  abundance  of  excellent  stone  and  stone  tile  close  to  the  sur- 
&ce  of  the  earth,  and  a  cheap  market  for  timber :  but  I  very  much  doubt 
whether  the  most  economical  of  the  plans  you  have  given,  together  with 
the  conveniences  suggested,  could  be  completed  for  so  little  as  300/.  But, 
supposing  the  cost  to  be  50/.  less,  who  can  be  induced  to  build  cottages  to 
pay  one  per  cent  ?  If  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  reader  of  the 
Magazine  who  has  had  practical  experience  in  the  building  of  labourers' 
cottages,  who  is  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  prices  of  work  and  mate- 
rials, and  who  would  furnish  two  or  three  plans  of  cottages  which  he  knows 
have  been  built  at  the  cost  of  from  70/.  to  100/.,  he  would  be  rendering  a 
really  practical  service  at  this  moment.     There  are  two  or  three  other 

f>ints,  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  on  which 
intended  to  offer  some  su^estions,  but  I  feel  that  I  have  already  tres- 
passed too  far  on  your  valuable  space.  I  remain,  &c.  —  Charles  Laurence, 
Cirencester y  Dec,  1830. 

Certain  Plants  alleged  to  be  hardy,  which  are  much  less  so  than  was  ex' 
pected,  —  Sir,  Allow  me  a  small  space  to  point  out  to  Mr.  Sweet  the  im- 
propriety of  describing  plants  in  7%e  Flower^Garden  as  hardy,  which  he 
must  be  aware  will  not  survive  one  winter  in  five  in  the  open  border,  even 
with  the  protection  which  he  in  some  cases  recommends.  Many  persons 
will  not  hesitate,  on  such  an  authority,  to  risk  perhaps  scarce  and  ex- 
pensive plants,  and  will,  in  manv  instances,  find  them  destroyed.  It  does 
not  follow  that  because  some  of  the  plants  in  question  may  have  survived 
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for  twelve  months  io  the  borders  at  Bury  Hill,  where  they  have,  in  all  pro- 
bability,  received  more  attention  than  can  be  bestowed  by  persons  generally, 
that  Mr.  Sweet  can  be  justified  in  recommending  to  his  readers  a  practice 
which  must  inevitably  expose  them  to  serious  losses.  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  assert,  that  very  many  of  the  herbaceous  and  bulbous  plants  which  are 
described  in  The  Flower-Garden  as  hardy  would,  at  any  rate  in  the  im- 
mediate neighbourhood  of  London,  fall  a  sacrifice,  by  being  subjected  to  a 
dense  atmosphere,  and  the  wet  and  fi'ost  of  winter.  There  are  many  plants 
that  will  bear  a  very  great  degree  of  cold,  but  are  at  the  same  time  very 
fanpatient  of  wet.  In  this  country  severe  winters  are  usually  preceded  by 
heavy  and  coiftinual  rain.  Now,  it  must  be  obvious  to  the  most  common 
observers,  that,  when  the  eround  is  saturated  with  wet,  the  plants  must, 
necessarily  sufi^r  from  sudden  frost.  In  placing  too  much  reliance  on 
catalogues,  and  acting  on  the  advice  of  some  nurserymen,  I  have  lost  a  very 
considerable  number  of  plants  that  have  been  described  as  hardy,  by  plant- 
ing them  in  the  open  ground,  and  have,  in  consequence,  suffered  a  great  deal 
of  disappomtment  and  loss.  It  is  to  prevent  others  from  experiencing  the 
same  misfortune  that  I  t?ke  this  method  of  cautioning  those  who  are  fond 
of  cultivating  alpine  and  hardy  herbaceous  plants  not  to  place  implicit 
reliance  on  books ;  but,  when  they  obtain  a  new  plant,  to  wait  until  they 
have  increased  it  before  risking  it  in  the  open  ground. 

Mr.  Sweet,  I  find,  recommends  plantmg  ixias,  gladiolus,  &c.,  in  the 
spring  in  the  open  ground.  As  I  have  no  experience  in  this  method,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  doubt  that  it  may  be  done  with  success ;  but  a  difficulty 
presents  itself  to  my  mind,  and  I  should  be  much  obliged  to  this  gentleman, 
or  to  some  of  your  readers  who  have  acted  upon  his  suggestion,  to  point 
out  how  it  can  be  obviated.  I  observe,  that,  however  dry  the  bulbs  are 
kept,  the  roots  b^;in  to  grow,  and  also  the  leaves,  about  September  or 
October.  Now,  I  apprehend,  if  they  are  not  planted,  but  kept  until  the 
spring,  it  must  tend  to  injure  their  growth,  and,  of  course,  cause  diem  to 
flower  very  weakly.  I  shall  be  very  thankful  for  some  information  on  the 
treatment  of  ixia,  gladiolus,  &c.;  for  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  meet  with 
disappointment  year  afler  year;  the  bulbs,  although  growing  apparently 
luxuriantly,  seldom  producing  bloom. 

I  trust  It  will  not  be  supposed  that  I  have  any  intention  of  impugning 
Mr.  Sweet's  work :  I  am  fully  sensible  that  the  character  of  The  Flower' 
Garden  is  too  well  established  to  suffer  from  any  remarks  of  mine,  and  no 
one  can  be  more  ready  to  bear  testimony  to  the  ability  and  talent  which  are 
displayed  in  the  conductmg  of  it ;  but,  as  I  think,  in  the  case  in  point,  it  is 
likely  to  be  misunderstood,  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  advert  to  it.  If  I  am 
wrong  in  mv  view  of  the  matter,  so  much  the  better  for  those  who  have 
acted  upon  his  recommendation. 

Erpetion  renif6rmis  is  represented  in  Mr.  Sweet's  Hortut  Britannicut, 
and  I  believe  also  in  The  Flower^Garden,  but  I  have  not  the  number  before 
me  in  which  it  is  figured,  as  hardy.  Now,  I  placed  one  in  a  frame  with  some 
alpines  in  the  winter  of  1629'30,  and  lost  it.  I  put  one  in  the  green-house 
in  the  same  winter :  this,  of  course,  I  preserved,  and  it  flowered  very  beau- 
tifully. Last  winter  1  put  another  in  the  frame,  one  I  planted  in  the  open 
ground  in  a  warm  aspect,  and  also  kept  one  in  the  green-house  again :  the 
only  one  I  preserved  was  that  placed  in  the  house ;  the  other  two  having 
perished.  Campanula  p{illa  perished  last  winter  in  the  frame,  and  also  in 
the  ground.  —  E.    April  17.  1S31.     [See  p.  475.  —  */.  D.] 

Mr.  HowderCi  Strictures  on  the  Irish  Peasa^Ktiy,  —  In  Vol.  VI.  p.  657., 
your  correspondent  Mr.  Howden  has  indulged  himsdf  in  very  unwarrant- 
able and  severe  strictures  on  the  Irish  peasantry,  their  cabins,  &c.  On 
reference  to  "  Retrospective  Criticism,"  p.  505.]of  the  current  VcHume,  I 

f»erceive  that  Mr.  Murphy  of  Moydrum  Castle,  Athlone,has  very  naturally 
as  an  Irishman,  I  presume)  taken  it  up.  To  this  gentleman  I  fed  obliged; 
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and  I  should  have  left  it  with  him«  had  I  not  been  strongly  called  on  to 
reply  by  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Howden's  letter,  and  by  the  conclusions  Mr. 
Murphy  naturally  drew  therefrom.  There  is  only  one  part  of  Mr.  How- 
den's description  of  the  Irish  peasant  to  which  I  shall  advert,  and  that  is, 
the  passage  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  countenance  expressing  fear.  He 
must  know  little  of  the  Irish  character,  indeed,  who  will  not  admit  that,  of 
all  people  under  the  sun,  the  Irish  peasant  is  the  least  actuated  by  that 
passion. 

That  Mr.  Howden  has  too  highly  coloured  his  picture,  it  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  prove ;  I  can  only  suppose  that  he  fancied  himself  in  the 
precincts  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  was  describing  one  of  its  maniacal  in- 
mates just  emerging  from  the  terrors  of  an  obdurate  keeper :  his  description 
is  certainly  more  in  keeping  with  the  latter.  However,  it  ought  to  be  re- 
membered, at  all  events,  that  an  Irish  peasant,  whatever  he  may  be,  is  as 
he  came  out  of  the  hands  of  his  Creator. 

Mr,  Howden  has  asserted  (to  bring  up  the  rear  of  his  libel)  that,  "  when 
in  Lord  Doneraile's  employment,  he  paid  ten  men,  four  women,  and  four 
boys,  with  two  pound  notes  on  a  Saturday  night."  This  he  has  stated  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms ;  but,  if  so,  I  beg  leave  to  tell  him  that  he  did  not 
pay  them  in  full,  as  that  was  precisely  the  ten  men's  wages  in  Mr.  How- 
den's time,  without  bringing  into  account  the  four  women  and  four  boys. 
He  afterwards  winds  up  his  assertion  by  supposing  ''  they  are  not  much 
better  at  present."  As  I  do  not  deal  in  suppositions  but  facts,  I  assert, 
without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  Lord  Doneraile's  workmen  are  as  weU 
paidy  as  respectahle  and  comfortable^  as  those  of  any  other  nobleman  in 
either  England  or  Ireland.  Their  wages  in  cash,  for  nearly  twenty  years 
past,  have  been  5s,  per  week,  together  with  a  good  slated  house,  rent-free ; 
as  much  fuel  as  supplies  them,  without  expense ;  as  much  potato-ground  as 
can  be  spared  to  each,  at  a  light  rent ;  and,  in  all  cases  where  they  have 
their  own  manure  (which  is  the  case,  with  very  few  exceptions),  they  have 
the  ground  free,  and  tilled :  in  short,  at  the  most  confined  calculation,  their 
wages,  &c.,  amount  to  at  least  from  Is,  Sd,  to  Is,  4</.  per  day. 

I  have  now  done  with  Mr.  Howden  and  his  descriptions  altogether ;  and 
will  leave  him  for  the  future  to  some  one  better  calculated  and  inclined  to 
take  up  his  literary  gauntlet,  than,  Sir,  yours,  &c. —  John  Haycroft,  Done' 
raile,  Sept.21,  1831, 

DovetaiUGrafting,  —  Sir,  In  Vol.  VI.  p.  698.  is  a  letter  from  Mr.  Alex- 
ander Diack,  in  which  he  expresses  "  no  little  degree  of  surprise"  at  seeing 
announced  in  some  of  the  periodical  publications  and  newspapers,  as  copied 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  London  Horticultural  Society y  a  mode  of  grafting 
on  the  large  branches  of  old  trees,  the  merit  of  which  is  ascribed  to  me.  As 
I  have  no  wish  whatever  to  claim  any  merit  due  to  another,  and  to  show 
that  I  am  the  author  of  that  mode  of'^  grafting  called  dove- tail  grafting,  as 
well  as  to  allay  that  "  no  little  degree  of  surprise"  created  in  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Diack,  please  to  insert  these  few  observations.  I  would,  then,  ob- 
serve that  Mr.  Diack  might  have  seen,  in  your  Magazine  for  July  1827 
(Vol.  II.  p.  430."),  that  a  paper,  describing  my  mode  of  grafting,  was  read 
at  a  meeting  of  tne  London  Horticultural  Society  held  on  the  6th  of  May, 
1823 ;  for  which  paper  the  thanks  of  the  Society  were  then  communicated 
to  me  in  a  letter  by  the  secretary  (Mr.  Sabine).  Now,  Mr.  Diack's  paper 
on  his  mortise-grafting  was  not  publicly  known  till  the  28th  of  August, 
1827,  which  was  eight  weeks  after  my  dovetail-grafting  had  been  noticed 
in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  and  above  four  years  after  it  had  been  read  at 
the  meeting  of  the  London  Society.  I  must  here  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that,  in  being  thus  particular,  I  have  no  other  motive  than-  that  of  esta- 
blishing my  claim  to  the  priority  of  the  invention,  having  no  wish  whatever 
to  lessen  that  merit  which  I  am  fully  persuaded  is  due  to  Mr.  Diack. 
.    Mr.  Diack  states  that  his  process  ^  is  nearly  the  same  as  mine,"  which 
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implies  that  there  Is  a  difik'ence.  As  to  the  name  *'  moitfse-gn^iDg,''  it  is 
not,  in  my  opinion,  an  appropriate  one,  for  the  opening  made  in  the  stock 
to  receive  the  scion  is  not  (according  to  the  rules  of  carpentry!  a  mortise, 
but  properly  a  groove,  and  which,  in  my  process,  is  made  in  tne  dovetail 
form ;  from  which  circumstance  the  scion,  when  slid  into  the  groove,  is 
quite  secure,  without  being  tied,  the  bandage  which  I  have  recommended 
being  only  to  secure  the  clay  from  dropping  off. 

^.  Diack  farther  states,  that  "  he  does  not  know  how  long  I  may  have 
been  practising  my  method :"  to  which  I  reply,  that  I  have  practised  this 
mode  of  grafting  ever  since  the  year  1816.  Early  in  the  spring  of  that  year 
I  headed  off  some  very  old  apple  trees,  purposely  to  graft  them  with  some 
approved  sorts ;  and  being  anxious  that  the  operation  should  be  attended 
with  success,  I  was  at  a  loss  how  to  proceed,  knowing  that  the  common 
mode  of  slitting  and  lifting  the  bark,  or  driving  in  a  wedge,  so  as  to  make 
an  opening  of  some  sort,  did  not  always  succeed,  as  wdl  as  being  voy 
unsightly,  and  the  grafts  being  frequently  blown  out  by  the  wind.  I  there- 
fore thought  of  waiting  till  the  stocks  had  made  some  young  wood,  and  so 
either  bud  late  in  the  summer,  or  else  graft  upon  the  young  branches  in  the 
following  spring.  However,  being  anxious  to  nave  the  operation  performed, 
I  set  to  work,  and  in  the  process  of  m^  varied  operations  origmated  that 
neat  and  successftd  mode,  the  dovetail-grafting,  which  is  performed  in 
the  following  manner :  —  The  scion  is  selected  so  as  to  have  two  or  three 
buds  above  where  the  knife  is  to  be  inserted,  to  prepare  it  for  the  oper- 
ation ;  a  slip  is  cut  off  the  end  of  the  scion,  sloping  it  to  the  bottom,  as  long 
as  it  is  decided  to  insert  it  into  the  stock.  On  each  side  of  the  cut,  as  &r 
as  it  extends,  a  part  of  the  bark  is  to  be  taken  off,  leaving  the  under  part 
broader  than  the  upper,  on  which  upper  or  back  part  I  always  contrive  to 
leave  a  bud.  The  stock  or  branch  to  be  worked  is  thus  prepared :  —  Being 
first  cut  off,  smooth  and  straight;  two  parallel  slits,  distant  from  each 
other  nearly  the  width  of  the  scion,  and  the  length  of  its  cut  part,  are  then 
made  in  the  bark  of  the  branch,  observing  particularly  to  slope  the  knife  so 
that  the  under  edge  of  the  cut  next  the  wood  may  be  wider  than  the  outer 
edge.  The  piece  of  bark  between  the  slits  must  then  be  taken  out,  sepa- 
rating it  at  tne  bottom  by  a  horizontal  cut.  The  scion  will  then  slide  into 
the  dovetail  groove  thus  formed,  and,  if  the  work  is  well  performed,  will 
fit  neatly  and  tightly.  A  small  quantity  of  the  grafting  clay  should  then  be 
careftiUy  applied,  securing  it  on  with  list  or  any  other  convenient  bandage, 
fastening  it  at  the  end  with  two  small  nails.  The  top  of  the  stock  should 
be  entirely  covered  with  the  clay,  sloping  it  well  up  to  the  grafts,  and  should 
be  examined  often,  to  see  if  any  cracks  or  openings  appear,  which  should 
be  immediately  filled  up  with  some  very  soft  clay. 

"When  very  large  branches  are  to  be  grafted,  or  trees  headed  entirely  aSy 
1  would  advise  three  or  more  scions  to  be  inserted,  equidistant,  round  the 
stock.  By  this  arrangement,  the  sap  will  ascend  equally  on  all  sides,  and 
preserve  every  part  of  the  stock  from  decay. 

The  proper  time  for  performing  the  operation  is  fi'om  the  beginning  of 
April  til  the  middle  of  May,  or  earb'er,  if  the  sap  is  in  motion.  The  grafts^ 
or  scions,  should  be  taken  off  in  the  winter  months,  but  not  later  than 
February.  They  are  then  to  be  put  into  the  earth  about  one  third  of  their 
length,  in  a  cool  moist  situation.  By  this  mode  of  treatment,  apple  and 
pear,  &c.,  cuttings  may  be  kept  till  June,  and  may  be  even  then  grsited  with 
success.  I  am.  Sir,  &c.  -^  Edmund  Mahne^  CM.HS.  OibertoUy  April  89. 
1831. 

Mr,  Thomas  Machine  for  transplanting  (p.  29.  figs.  5.  and  6.),  arid  kiM 
Mode  of  supporting  newly  transplanted  Trees  (p.  445).  —  Sir,  I  presume 
that  to  ascertain  the  merits  or  demerits,  or  the  intrinsic  value,  of  any 
article  in  your  Magazine,  it  must  be  tested  by  some  criterion  of  utility 
such  as  its  fitness  or  unfitness  for  the  general  improvement  of  gardeners: 
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indeed,  I  apprehend  that,  unless  «oine  such  rule  be  adopted  and  adhered  to^ 
the  Gardener's  Magazine  will  ultimately  exhibit  a  most  astounding  and  dis- 
proportionate number  of  comparatively  useless  and  anomalous  subjects ; 
for  I  grieve  to  observe  that  the  moment  you  are  so  good-natured  as  to 
insert  the  nonsense  one  person  may  recommend,  suoh  as,  for  instance, 
"  brewing  small  beer,"  he,  forsooth,  must  immediately  after  have  the  mon- 
strous presumption  to  write  upon  another  subject  —  ay,  and  a  subject,  too, 
which  Jt  would  indeed  be  the  quintessence  of  absurdity  to  suppose  that  any 
man  could  possibly  understand,  unless  he  were  one  of  the  select  and  privi- 
leged few  who  are  "  deeply  read  in  classic  lore."  This  luckless  wight,  I 
observe,  has  had  the  impertinence  to  make  use  of  a  very  hard  word,  for 
which  he  has  been  very  properly  snubbed  j  physiology,  I  think,  it  is  called : 
but  as  both  the  Russian  and  Polish  words  are  very  hard,  and  of  course 
classic,  I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  I  have  spelled  the  word  properly,  for 
I  have  of  late  been  sadly  puzzled  with  them.  Then,  again,  because  another 
person  can  adroitly  draw  a  tooth,  he  also  has  the  extreme  vanity  to  suppose 
that  he  can,  with  equal  dexterity,  draw  upon  the  patience  of  your  readers, 
even  unto  the  appalling  number  of  some  half-score  octavo  pages,  upon 
**  props  and  stakes  "  (whether  patent  or  not  I  know  not,  but  1  have  heard 
of  such  things) ;  while  he  then  and  there  learnedly  and  minutely  expounds, 
with  mathematical  precision,  every  line  and  angle  of  greater  or  less  resist- 
ance, from  the  horizontal  to  the  magonal,  up  to  the  perpendicular,  in  which 
these  said  props  and  stakes  can  be  most  advantageously  placed  for  the  sup- 
port of  newly  transplanted  trees.  Why,  my  good  Sir,  if  you  allow  such 
"  &ultless  monsters  "  to  continue  their  career  much  longer,  we  shall  very 
soon  have  mathematical  demonstrations,  with  diagrams  of  course,  of  the 
force  with  which  a  hammer  ought  to  impinge  on  the  head  of  a  nail  to  drive 
it  into  a  bit  of  mortar;  or,  what  would  be  equally  laudable  and  scientific, 
an  algebraic  formula  for  the  cut  of  a  broomstick.  And  such  things,  I  fear, 
would  be  too  much  even  for  the  most  gullible  of  your  subscribers. 

I  have  been  led  into  these  desultory  remarks  from  observing  some  papers 
in  your  late  Numbers,  written  in  a  tone  of  vanity  and  presumption,  which 
I  should  have  considered  unbecoming  the  gentleman  and  scholar.  One 
correspondent  gives  us  a  "  description  and  use  (ludicrously  enough)  of 
a  machine  for  transplanting  large  trees  and  shrubs,"  which  might  have 
sunk  into  merited  oblivion  had  he  not  made  it  a  vehicle  for  conveying^ 
a  slanderous  imputation  on  the  character  of  probably  some  worthy  man, 
who,  seeing  the  folly  of  using  such  a  fantastic  gewgaw,  most  likely 
adopted  this  mode  (feigning  sheer  ignorance)  of  ridding  himself  of  his  tor- 
mentor. If  not,  the  inference  is,  I  think,  tolerably  clear,  that  the  writer 
has  voluntarily  constituted  himself  a  worthy  coadjutor  of  Sir  Henry  Steuart, 
in  stigmatising  the  whole  brotherhood  as  obstinately  *'  ignorant  and  self- 
sufficient  ; "  for  it  is  incredible  that  any  man,  with  the  least  pretensions  to 
the  name  of  a  gardener,  could  either  mistake  the  mode  of  applying  this 
machine,  or  its  utter  uselessness  for  practical  purposes.  In  the  last  Number 
the  s^me  gentleman  has  concocted  a  marvellously  elongated  article  oa 
propping  trees,  and,  like  a  spoiled  chijd,  has  fallen  foul  of  both  friends  and 
foes ;  even  his  renowned  friend  of  Allanton  is  visited  with  a  severe  casti- 
gation :  while  so  profoundly  astute  and  extensive  is  his  erudition,  that  a 
poor  unfortunate  and  nameless  small-beer  critic  cannot  escape  a  flagel- 
lation from  the  pestle  hand  of  this  chivalrous  doctor,  who  seems  as  doggedly 
determined  to  set  aside  the  ordinary  rules  of  common  sense  in  rural  affairs, 
as  his  incomparable  prototype  of  blood-letting,  water-drinking  celebrity  was 
in  '*  the  heahng  art ;  for  he  has  in  this  Number,  in  all  the  pride  of  leam-» 
ing,  contrived  to  stilt  over  no  less  than  ten  pages,  merely  to  tell  us  how  a 
newly  transplanted  tree  ought  to  be  propped,  which  Gorrie  or  Howden 
would  have  explained  in  less  than  as  many  lines.  Is  this,  then,  the  way  in 
which  working  gardeners  are  to  be  treated  ?  and  are  they  to  submit  to  have^ 
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mxdi  egregious  nonsense  palmed  upon  them,  as  sdentlfto  inTestilgaClon,  wMi* 
t>ut  remonstrating  ?  I  know  what  the  responses  of  my  fellow-labourers 
will  be.  Let  not,  then,  this  gentleman  suppose  that  because  he  has  been 
so  fortunate  in  the  chapter  of  accidents,  and  through  no  merit  of  his  own, 
as  to  obtain  a  superior  education,  which  enables  him  to  string  together  a 
few  truisms,  to  produce  now  and  then  a  striking  antithesis,  or  to  round  a 

Eeriod  cleverly,  it  is  not  because  he  is  enabled  to  excel  in  these  things  that 
e  is  to  be  permitted  to  carp  at,  and  trample  upon,  with  impunity,  the 
humble  pretensions  of  less  fortunate  men,  who  are  nevertheless  his  equals 
in  all  the  essentials  of  real  worth  and  manhood.  What  are  the  grounds 
upon  which  this  writer  claims  the  favour  of  your  readers  ?  Upon  two 
methods  of  propping  trees.  The  one  he  himself,  with  all  its  variations, 
avows  to  be  '*  bad;"  the  variations  being,  in  fact,  but  clumsy  modifications 
of  the  old  three-stake  triangular  method.  The  other  he  modestly  sets  down 
as  his  own  discovery,  of  which  all  other  men  were  ignorant;  and  as  such 
it  might  have  passed  with  some  of  your  juvenile  readers,  had  not  you  mis- 
chievously stated  at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  that  that  naughty  man,  Mr. 
Paxton,  had  already  practised  this  newfy  discovered  method  at  Chatsworth ; 
so  that,  in  point  of  fact,  it  was  no  discovery  at  all.  Here,  then,  of  the  ten 
pa^es  so  elaborately  written,  one  half  are  "  bad,"  and  the  other  mere  moon- 
shme.  Please  to  present  my  compliments  to  Mister  Wamba,  son  of  Witless 
(p.  508.),  and  tell  him  I  fear  his  case  is  hopeless.  I  am,  Sir,  yours,  &c. — 
J,  JSUes,    Palace  Gardens^  Armagh,  August  6.  1831. 

Desultory  Remarks  on  some  Articles  in  the  June  Number  of  the  JHfagasdne, 
—  Sir,  I  beg  to  offer  a  few  desultory  remarks  on  your  June  Number.    Al- 
though they  do  not  tend  immediately  to  the  improvement  of  gardening, 
they  may,  perhaps,  by  their  indirect  tendency,  obtain  the  notice  of  gardeners. 
.   Heath-mouldy  and  Peat  or  Bog  Earth,    First,  then,  to  the  proper  dis- 
crimination which  J.  D.  has  made  (p.  285.)  between  heath  mould  and 
bog  earth.    I  perfectly  agree  with  hun  in  all  his  lavish  praise  of  heath 
mould  for  the  purposes  stated,  but  must  enter   my  caveat  against  his 
sweeping  conclusion,  that,  ''  while  heath  mould  is  most  important  to  the 
gardener,  peat  is  not  only  totally  unfit  for,  but  even  inimical  to,  most  of 
the  purposes  of  horticulture."  tt  is,  however,  right  for  us,  when  we  cannot 
obtain  the  beslT thing,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  the  next  best;  and,  after  the 
best  thing,  natural  heath  mould,  I  hold,  because  experience  has  convinced 
many  as  well  as  myself,  that  our  next  best  is  artificial  heath  mould.  Before 
I  enter  on  the  composition  of  the  artificial,  it  may  be  right  to  examine  the 
natural  matter.    Natural  heath  mould  generally  covers  tracts  of  country 
where  the  subsurface  is  formed  by  the  debris  of  rocks  swept  down  by  some 
great  power  of  water,  or  on  decomposing  rocks  which  apparently  have 
their  present  composition  by  the  agency  of  fire :  these  surfaces  are  covered 
by  a  thin  layer  of  mould,  composed  of  the  sand  of  the  rocks,  and  the 
decomposed  and  decomposing  fibre  of  plants  which  lived  and  died  on  them. 
The  proportions  of  this  surfiice  are  commonly  two  parts  of  siliceous  and 
earthy  matter,  and  one  of  mould  and  decomposing  vegetable  fibre.  ,Bog 
earth  occurs  in  the  same  situations  as  heath  mould,  but  as  fi*equently  in 
more  fertile  tracks ;  but  wherever  it  does  occur,  it  arises  from  the  hmderance 
to  the  drainage  or  free  flow  of  water :  here  vegetation  is  more  vigorous, 
and  the  decay  of  vegetable  matter  goes  on  in  a  greater  proportion,  until  a 
thick  surface  of  decomposed  and  decomposing  vegetable  fibre  is  raised. 
The  habit  of  the  plants  which  flourish  in  this  mass  tends  to  its  increase. 
Now,  in  both  cases  we  have  the  same  essential  substance,  decayed  vege- 
table fibre,  but  in  the  latter  the  sandy  matter  is  wanting,  and  occasionsdly 
die  pure  mould.     How,  then,  are  we  to  imitate  the  heath  mould  ?  Simply 
by  taking  the  proportions  of  bog  mould,  sand,  and  loam,  which  we  find  in 
the  heath  mould,  and,  if  well  mixed,  it  will  be  found  that  plants  which 
require  heath  mould  will  do  equally  well  in  this  compound.    For  all  the 
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pufposes  ci  a  promiscuous  flower-garden  bog  mould  with  me  is  indlspens* 
able :  my  flowers,  according  to  my  neighbours'  report,  look  more  healthy 
than  theirs ;  and,  when  asked  for  my  method,  I  refer  them  to  the  peat.  It 
keeps  the  ground  tight,  admits,  and  above  all  retains,  moisture.  There 
are  few  plants  with  which  it  does  not  agree.  [Mr.  Walker  (p.  706.)  attests 
the  absurdity  of  denominating  as  '*  bog  earth  "  the  natural  soil  of  American 
plants.  —  J.  Z)  ] 

Iron  Stakes  for  supporting  Hose  Plants,  ^c,  I  perfectly  agree  with  Mr. 
Hislop  (p.  284.)  in  the  economy,  beauty,  and  safety  of  iron  rods  for  tall 
flower  stems  and  shrubs,  but  I  would  not  recommend  his  poker-Uke  shape^ 
I  had  some  made  two  years  ago,  according  to  that  fashion,  but  found  them 
frequently  ^ve  way,  or  bend,  in  a  storm  of  wind.  The  simple  six-feet  rod, 
of  any  required  thickness,  can  be  purchased  and  feshioned  by  any  ^age 
blacksmith,  and  will  be  found  to  answer  every  purpose.  We  must  not 
forget,  that  the  more  simple  and  unpretending  tne  support,  the  more  we 
admire  the  flower,  and  neglect  the  art  which  has  attended  it.  —  JS,  S,  July, 

Remarks  confirmatory/  and  criticcU  on  some  Articles  in  the  Gardener's 
Magazine,  —  Sir,  I  cannot  help  remarking  how  much  my  opinion  coincides 
with  certain  parts  of  vour  Magazine  which  I  have  read ;  and  thinking,  as 
you  do,  that  we  ought  not  to  conceal  any  thing  we  mav  discover  which 
may  be  useful  to  others,  particularly  when  disclosing  it  does  no  injury 
to  ourselves,  I  beg  space  for  a  few  observations. 

Planting  Potatoes  whole  (Vol.  V.  p.  294-5.  718 — 722.). —  I  quite  agree 
with  Mr.  T.  A.  Knight  in  planting  potatoes  whole.  As  a  testimony,  I  will 
state  an  experiment  of  mine  in  1828.  I  planted  four  plants  containing  two 
eyes  to  each ;  four,  the  crowns  containing  perhaps  five  or  six  eyes  each ; 
four  small  whole  potatoes  (what  are  here  termed  chats) ;  four  large  whole 
ones  (or  what  are  termed  Ware  potatoes).  Now  for  the  weight  of  the 
produce  of  each  kind :  the  produce  of  the  first  four  roots  weighed  8  lbs. ; 
that  of  the  second  four,  1 1  lbs. ;  that  of  the  third  four,  15  lbs. ;  that  of 
the  fourth  four,  16  lbs.  I  think  this  will  make  clear  to  any  one  that  the 
reverse  of  what  is  generally  followed  ought  to  be  practised ;  namely,  to 
plant  crowns  or  whole  potatoes  in  lieu  of  a  plant  with  two  eyes.  This  ia 
even  the  second  trial  I  have  made,  and  found  it  the  same ;  but  I  was  not 
so  particular  in  the  first  experiment  as  in  the  second,  having  determined 
by  my  eye,  the  difference  was  so  obvious.  I  think  this  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  the  agriculturist.  If  it  holds  good  for  an  acre,  what  a 
difference  in  the  produce !  The  object  of  a  little  extra-seed  bears  no  com- 
parison to  the  extra-produce;  and,  besides,  the  labour  of  cutting  is  saved. 

Light  Arable  Soils  may  be  too  much  pulverised,  I  quite  agree  (from 
experience)  with  Mr.  Wallace  (Vol.  VII.  p.  336.)  in  thinking  light  soil 
sometimes  injured,  rather  than  improved,  b^  too  much  digging,  &c.  I  have 
for  some  years  adopted  the  plan  of  sowmg  August  turnips  on  ground 
hoed  and  raked,  in  preference  to  digging:  provided  the  ground  be  in 
good  heart,  and  not  too  much  bound,!  find  the  seed  vegetates  much  sooner, 
and  is  less  infested  with  the  fly ;  and,  as  the  plants  grow  faster,  and  bid 
defiance  to  the  fly,  they  make  less  top,  but  better  roots. 

Mr,  D,  D,  Neeve's  Meridian  Pits  (Vol.  VII.  p.  289—292.).  I  cannot 
help  saying,  that  my  experience,  and  that  of  two  or  three  of  my  acquaint- 
ances, are  quite  contradictory  to  Mr.  D.  D.  Neeve's  position,  that  dung 
excluded  from  the  external  atmosphere  will  heat  the  better:  I  find  it 
quite  the  reverse.  I  know  two  persons  who  have  been  induced  to  build 
pits  for  melons,  &c.,  with  a  chamber  under  for  dung,  but  failed  in  obtaining 
sufficient  heat  afler  two  or  three  days ;  and  they  informed  me  that  they  had 
observed  that  the  very  person  who  had  even  written  in  favour  of  this  plan 
always  had  external  linings ;  which  is  a  proof  his  chamber  did  not  answer 
the  end  intended.  I,  this  season,  built  a  pit  for  heating,  with  a  chamber ; 
but  with  the  precaution  to  enable  myselt  to  make  holes  and  apply  exter- 
nal linings :  these  I  soon  found  to  be  necessary.    I  bsiN^  ^^xwV^^QX^'Ofsv 
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had  the  tope  of  my  linhigs  covered,  to  keep  them  dry,  but  soon  found  they 
were  wetter,  and  that  the  dung  decomposed  much  quicker,  than  when  ex- 
posed :  the  reason  I  thmk  is  obvious ;  all  the  gas  which  was  produced 
by  fermentation  was  confined,  and  was  the  cause  of  rapid  decomposition ; 

auite  the  reverse  of  what  I  expected.  I  conjecture  (but  perhaps  wrongly) 
bat  the  dung,  when  in  a  chamber,  is  deprived  of  the  oxygen  which  abounds 
in  the  external  atmosphere ;  and  that  tnis  is  the  cause  of  the  fermentation 
ceasing  |  in  the  same  manner  as  flame  will  become  extinguished,  and  animals 
become  suffocated,  firom  the  want  of  oxygen.  I  am,  Sir,  yoiu-s,  &c  —  J.  D. 
Parks,   Dartford  Nursery y  Dartfordy  Kent,  June  20.  1831. 

Prizes  for  Fruits.  —  Veritas,  who  dates  from  Charles  Street,  CJovent 
Ckurden,  recommends  to  us  to  warn  our  readers,  that  the  premiiuns  given 
for  fruits  by  the  Horticultural  Society  of  London  are  not  to  be  considered 
as  given  for  the  best  fruits  that  can  be  grown,  but  rather  for  the  best  that 
happen  to  be  presented  at  the  time ;  and  that  those  medals  given  in  June 
last,  and  recorded  in  p.  510.,  are  to  be  considered  as  a  sort  of  honorary 
payment  for  helping  out  the  dessert  given  at  the  fete.  Veritas  has  prepared 
a  paragraph  on  this  subject ;  but,  as  it  is  rather  severe,  we  cannot  publish 
it  unless  ne  will  give  his  real  name.  —  Cond. 

History  of  the  Lombard^  Poplar  (Pdpulus  dUatata).  —  Mr.  Masters,  in  hiH 
Hbrtus  Durovemiy  or  catalogue  of  the  plants  cultivated  in  his  nursery  at 
Canterbury,  published  1831,  says,  in  a  note  on  p.57. :  —  "  The  common 
Lombardyor  Po  poplar  was  introduced  in  1758.  One  of  the  original  im- 
portation was  planted  in  the  nursery ;  it  is  still  standing,  and  has  acquired 
a  growth  of  nearly  100  ft."  [in  height].  A  communication  in  Vol.  VL 
p.  419.,  on  this  subject,  dates  its  introduction  to  St.  Osyth,  Essex,  1751, 
seven  years  anterior  to  the  time  mentioned  by  Mr.  Masters.  We  notice  this 
remark  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  from  Mr.  Masters  additional  circumstances 
appertaining  to  the  history  of  this  interesting  tree ;  and  we  shall  be  glad  to 
learn  whether  the  above  tree  is  male  or  female :  it  will  bloom  in  March  and 
April.  The  wood  of  the  poplar  is  remarkably  light  when  dry,  and  is  usually 
but  lightly  esteemed  j  for  in-door  purposes  it  is,  however,  said  to  be  excel- 
lent. Hence  the  following  couplet  appertaining  to  it :  — 
"  Though  heart  of  oak  be  e'er  so  stout. 
Keep  me  dry,  and  I'll  see  him  out." 
We  believe  we  have  been  told  that  poplar  wood,  moreover,  ignites  very 
slowly  J  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  very  eligible  for  the  floors  of  cottage-cham- 
bers, and  like  purposes. — ./.  Z). 

DakRsiy  GeorginsL,  Georgia, —  Sir,  I  perceive  you  prefer  the  second  term 
to  the  first ;  the  third  is  more  accurate  than  either,  and  is  employed  by 
Sprengel  in  his  ninth  edition  of  Linn€Bus*s  Genera  Plantdrum,  The  name 
of  the  botanist  complimented  is  Georgi,  not  Georgin.  — W,  Hamilton,  Ply^ 
mouthy  Oct,  5.  1831.  The  principle  adopted  by  our  correspondent  is 
unquestionably  the  correct  one;  but  Willdenow,  who  devised  the  name 
Georgina,  probably  made  it  Georgina  rather  than  Ge6rgia,  intentionally,  to 
prevent  its  being  confused  with  the  country  Georgia,  whence  some,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  name,  might  suppose  the  plants  to  have  been  obtained : 
they  are  from  Mexico.  DecandoUe  having  adopted  Georgln«,  we  trust  Dr. 
Hamilton  will  do  so  too ;  the  more  especially,  as,  during  our  late  tour  in 
the  north  of  England  and  west  of  Scotland,  we  found  it  very  generally 
taking  the  place  of  D&hlia.  —  Cond, 

Packing  Florists^  FlowerSy  and  the  Advantage  of  keeping  them  in  the  Dark 
for  two  or  three  Days  previous  to  exhibiting  them  for  Competition,  —■  Sir,  At 
p.  498.  you  recommend  my  mode  of  packing  flowers ;  which,  had  you  given 
a  section  of  the  box,  would,  I  think,  have  been  better  understood. 
Packing  flowers  in  this  way  improves  the  beauty  of  the  flower,  by  keeping 
it  in  darkness  for  two  or  three  days.  Perhaps  you  are  not  aware  that  th^ 
Lancashire  florists  cut  their  flowers  three  or  four  days  before  the  show,  and 
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place  them  in  a  dark  cellar,  chaiwfaig  the  water  in 

Hwbich  they  are  kept.      Flowers  shown  in  pots  arc 

Bk^t  in  darkness  in  the  same  way,  which  improvea 

I  their  colour  wonderfully.     I  have  no  doubt,  that, 

I  if  you  had  seen  the  polyanthus  when  packed,  you 

I  would  Dot   have  considered  it  the  same  flower, 

I  when   unpacked.     For  this  mode  of  packing,   a 

■  '=-^t  box  (^.  127.)  is  made  to  fit  the  pot,  with 

"'e  moss  round  the  pot  to  prevent  it  breaking 

1  little  tied  over  the  top  to  prevent  the 

%  earth  from  falling  out.      Two    round   pieces  of 

I  wood  (a,  b)  are  nailed  to  the  lid,  to  keep  the 

pot  in  its  place;  and  in  unpackmg  there  is  no 

J  difficulty,  as  the  pieces  come  up  with  the  lid,  and 

llie  flower  is  tied  to  a  small  stick  in  the  pot.  —  M.  Saul.    SiUyard  Street,- 
Lancaiter,  Augutt  6.  1931. 

Culture  of  C^damen  venmm  and  repandam.  —  Sir,  With  reference  to  Mr. 
Housman's  communication  on  the  cultivation  of  Cyclamen  cdiun  (p.  561.), 
and  also  the  remarks  of  J.  D.  (p.  562.),  I  am  surprised  that  neither  of  them 
has  adverted  to  two  other  species,  equally  beautiiiil,  and  deserving  of  culti- 
vation :  I  allude  to  C.  viTmaa  and  repindum,  the  tatter  of  which  is  exceed- 
ingly fra^ant,  and  not  surpassed  in  beauty  by  any  of  the  species.  C.  vemum 
is  very  sunilar  to  C.  c6um  in  habit  and  colour;  but  difiers,  in  having  a  leaf 
variecated,  somewhat  like  that  of  C.  persicum ;  the  corolla  is  rather  darker, 
and  tne  peduncles  shorter ;  and,  as  far  as  roy  observation  has  gone,  I  should 
say  that  it  blooms  moreabundantly  than  C.coum.  With  respect  to  the  fra- 
grancy  of  this  genus,  I  have  found,  that,  of  the  C.  persicum,  some  are  sweet, 
and  some  have  no  scent  whatever;  of  the  C.  AederEeBlium,  I  never  found 
one  that  was  sweet-scented,  although  there  are  several  varieties.  The  C. 
c6um  and  v£rnum  have  no  scent,  but  C.  europa'um  is  highly  flagrant,  I 
have  raideavoured  to  cross  the  C.  persicum  with  the  Crepandum,  audalso 
the  C.  c6um  and  C.  v^mum;  but  with  what  success  1  am  not  able  to  tell, 
the  roots  not  having  yet  flowered :  but  should  I  observe  any  variation,  I 
shall  be  vep"  happy  to  communicate  it  to  you.  The  peduncles  of  all  the 
species,  as  tar  as  my  observation  goes,  become  spiral  as  soon  as  the  germen 
b^ins  to  enlarge.     Those  of  C.  persicum  are  less  spiral  than  those  of  the 

1  lully  agree  with  J.D^  that  there  is  no  grams  more  deserving  of  attention 
than  the  Cyclamen,  both  as  to  its  beauty  and  the  duration  of  the  flowers 
for,  with  a  very  little  care,  it  is  possible  to  have  some  of  the  species  ii, 
bloom  every  month  throughout  the  year.  It  is,  therefore,  extraordinary 
that  so  little  attention  should  be  given  to  the  cultivation  of  the  cyclamens : 
indeed,  I  fear  that  this  genus,  like  many  others,  is  sacrificed  to  the  ragefoi 
variety.     lam.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  E.     London,  Oct.  5,  1831. 

Indigenmu  ¥,nc<s  and  the  Varieliet  of  Po^gaia  vulgdrii,  —  Sir,  I  thank 
Mr.  Bree  for  his  reply  (p.  379.^  to  my  queries  (p.  246.)  on  these  sulgects. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Bree  that  they  were  hardly  worth  asking  "  in  print," 
When  I  asked  them,  I  had  not,  however,  books  to  consult,  but  have  since 
procured  some ;  and  have  also  since  found  several  varieties  of  Etica  vul- 
gtkns,  such  as  mentioned  in  your  Hdrlut  Sritamacut,  and  an  abundance  of 
both  £rlca  Tetralix  and  E.  cin^ea. 

I  think  Mr.  Bree  mistakes  my  meaning  as  to  Pol^gala  vulgaris.  I  have 
read  in  some  book  (1  forget  the  title)  that  the  flowers  of  Polygala  vulgaris 
are  changeable,  and  that  flowers  have  been  found  of  several  colours  on  the 
same  plant;  but  this  1  never  saw.  The  sense  of  my  cjuery  as  to  the  difier- 
ent  colours  of  the  flowers  of  Pol^gala  vulgaris  is  this ;  —  Are  these  four 
distinct  varieties  (not  species)  ?  or  are  they  all  one,  and  the  flowers  change- 
able in  colour  ?    If  so,  what  is  the  cause  of  the  change  ot  the  colour  t. 
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Btr.  Bree  sajs  they  are  doubtless  mere  varieties  of  one  and  the  same  species ; 
which  I  beheve  is  the  case.  I  have  lately  devoted  much  of  my  spare  time 
to  searching  out  the  beauties  of  Flora,  and  I  find  it  a  very  amusing  and 
instructive  employment.  A  few  days  ago  I  found  a  variety  of  ^et6nica 
officinalis  with  white  flowers.  I  do  not  see  it  mentioned  in  your  Hortut 
Britdnmctu,  Is  it  generally  known  that  there  is  such  a  plant  ?  —  G,J,  P, 
Juh  15.  1831.     [Yes.   See  Smith's  English  Flora,  vol.  iii.  p.  97.  —  J.  D,] 

The  conductoi^s  Hortut  Britdnmctu  exhibits  eight  varieties  of  J^rica  vul- 
garis, three  of  £.  Tetralix,  five  of  £.  cinerea,  and  three  of  E,  vegans ;  that 
IS,  reckoning  in  each  case  the  species  itself,  as  it  is  called,  as  one  variety. 
Mr.  Bree,  in  his  enumeration  of  the  species  (p.  379,  380.),  also  adverts  to 
some  of  these  varieties,  and  mentions  a  pale-flowered  and  a  purplish- 
flowered  variety  of  E,  v^ns.  As  both  these  are  additional  to  the  nine- 
teen varieties  quoted  above  from  Hortut  BritdnnicuSy  they,  with  these  nine- 
teen, and  E,  ciliaris  and  E,  mediterranea,  the  two  species  recently  added 
to  the  British  flora,  render  our  British  heaths  twenty-three  in  number. 

The  plant  called  Menzi^ia  jE7olif61ia,  or  Irish  heath,  is  probably  neither  a 
Menziesta  nor  an  EtIcbl,  although  it  has,  in  its  time,  with  the  Scottish  spe- 
cies, M.  cserulea,  been  associated  with  both  genera.  The  type  of  the  genus 
Menzi^ia  is  M.ferruplnea ;  this,  with  another  genuine  species,  M.globijdaris, 
is  from  North  Amenca,  and  both  are  so  dissimilar  to  M.  joolifolia  and  M. 
cserulea  in  habit,  and,  I  believe,  in  the  structure  of  the  seeds  also,  that  the 
latter  cannot,  in  these  days  of  botanic  reformation,  long  remain  associated 
with  the  former.  Of  M.  joolifolia,  as  it  must  at  present  be  called,  there  are 
six  varieties ;  one  of  which,  called  nka&,  is  not  rare  in  the  nurseries  (at 
Mr.  Knight's  for  one),  and  is  highly  curious  fi*om  its  snug  tufted  habit.  ^. 
J.D. 

Wintering  Vines  grown  under  the  Rafters  in  Piwme*.— Sir,  I  noticed  in  your 
last  two  Numbers  (p.  412.  and  539.)  a  mode  for  wintering  the  vines  grown 
under  the  rafters  in  pineries ;  and  as  it  seems  to  be  sent  forth  as  something 
new  [not  as  new,  but  as  being  well  worthy  particular  commendation  and 
adoption],  I  think  it  proper  to  inform  you  that  it  has  been  practised  for  a 
number  of  years  in  old-constructed  houses,  where  the  front  sashes  run  in 
a  slide,  by  Mr.  Tinker,  gardener  to  Sir  John  Ramsden,  Bart.,  of  Byram,  in 
Yorkshire.  Mr.  Tinker  turns  down  the  vines,  when  he  thinks  it  proper  to 
do  so;  ties  them  as  close  as  possible  to  the  front*;  takes  the  front  sashes  and 
sets  them  on  the  front  flue,  raising  them  to  their  usual  height  with  bricks,  or 
any  other  material  that  may  offer  itself,  making  all  vacancies  air-tight  with 
boards  and  moss.  I  am,  Su*,  yours,  &c.  -^  John  Pearson,  Kiniet  Gardens^ 
near  Bewdley,  Sept*  2.  1831. 

The  Impregnation  of  Cucumis  sattvus  ht/  the  Maltese  Melon,  — •  Sir,  The 
attainment  of  truth,  and  not  the  support  of  any  peculiar  or  favourite  theory, 
being  ever  the  object  to  which  my  endeavours  point,  I  am  anxious  to  know 
from  Mr.  Oliver  the  result  of  his  experience  on  the  impregnation  of  the 
Cikcumis  sativus  by  the  Maltese  melon,  as  alluded  to  by  your  correspond- 
ent P.  Lauder  (p.  622.) ;  to  whom  my  thanks  are  due,  not  only  for  again 
adverting  to  the  subject,  but  also  for  the  complimentary  manner  in  which 
he  has  mentioned  my  former  communication. 

Of  course,  I  cannot  be  expected  to  relinquish,  without  some  further  evi- 
dence to  warrant  it,  my  opinion,  adopted  afler  mature  consideration,  and 
supported  by  a  series  of  careful  experiments  (though  these  are  but  n^ative 
proofs,  I  admit) ;  the  conclusion  arrived  at  being,  moreover,  in  opposition 
both  to  my  preconceived  ideas  and  sanguine  anticipations,  and  we  being 
but  too  ready  to  credit  that  which  we  wish.  Believing,  in  the  outset  of  my 
experiments,  that  such  fecundations  were  not  only  practicable,  but  even  to 
be  avoided  with  difficulty,  and  supported  in  that  belief  by  every  book  on 
the  subject  of  gardening  which  I  consulted,  I  commenced  with  an  undoubt- 
ing  impression  that,  by  continually  crossing  and  recrossing  between  the 
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hybrids  obtained,  and  a^ain  between  those  and  the  original  parenfi^  I 
might,  in  the  end,  obtain  individuals  possessing  the  hardiness  or  habits  of 
the  cucumber  or  even  gourd,  and  at  the  same  time  producing  fruit  with  the 
delicious  flavour  of  the  melon ;  and  dire  experience  alone  has  convinced  me 
how  erroneous  were  my  principles,  how  futile  my  anticipations. 

Nevertheless,  if  Mr.  Oliver  will  favour  me,  through  the  medium  of  your 
periodical,  with  an  account  of  his  experiments,  I  shall,  in  the  event  of 
their  proving  satisfactory,  become  a  tvilling  convert  to  contrary  opinions 
to  those  I  now  hold ;  for^  though  I  have  remained  satisfied  without  fiirther 
prosecuting  my  trials,  unless  on  individuals  which  seem  to  approach  nearly, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  new  regent  melon  (a  variety  I  have  just  received, 
which,  by  the  fruit,  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from  the  cucumber,  and 
on  which  I  purpose  renewing  my  endeavours),  yet,  between  the  less  known 
and  cultivated  genera  and  species,  I  have  not  ouite  relinqmshed  the  hope 
that  some  two  perfectly  different  ones  may  be  lound  to  break  the  hitherto 
impassable  boundary.^  Should  this  be  once  effected,  the  principle  may,  at 
least  with  the  two  immediate  parents  and  their  congeners,  be  carried  to  in- 
finity ;  and  even,  possibly,  through  their  means,  a  link  might  be  established 
whereby  a  junction  of  the  whole  family  might  be  brought  about. 

I  have,  this  present  season,  been  attempting  such  hybridisation  between 
a  cucurbitaceous  plant  f  (hitherto,  I  believe,  unknown  in  this  country)  and 
the  cucumber,  melon,  gourd,  and  water  melon  respectively,  as  yet  without 
success ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  avow,  that  I  am  prevented  from  ren- 
dering my  experiments  as  various  as  I  could  wish,  by  my  inability  to  pro- 
cure seeds  of^the  different  individuals  of  the  family.  Only  a  very  few  are 
to  be  purchased ;  and  with  respect  to  those  I  have  been  able  to  obtain  in 
this  way,  I  have  found  ample  cause  to  complain  of  similar  treatment  to 
that  so  justly  reprehended  by  your  correspondent  K.  (not  myself,  I  assure 
you)  at  p.  617.,  and  that,  too,  from  the  same  quarter  which  you  have  so 
frequently  and  so  strongly  recommended.  For  instance,  for  iliel6thria 
pendula  I  received  Cucdrbita  lagenaria ;  for  Trichos&nthes  anguhia,  a  long 
variety  of  the  melon ;  for  Sicyos  angulatus,  a  variety  of  the  gourd,  &e. 

My  appeal  to  the  horticultural  world  (Vol.  VI.  p.  503.)  has  been  un- 
heeded, save  in  two  or  three  signaliastsinces ;  the  most  prominent  of  which, 
I  am  sure  my  countrymen  will  blush  to  hear,  was  that  of  a  French  gentle- 
man resident  in  Paris.  I  had  intended,  ere  this,  to  have  re(]|uested  your 
insertion  of  an  amended,  and,  in  some  points,  more  extensive  list  of  species 

*  I  think  the  Ci^cumis  Duddm,  JIfelo,  Chate,  osmodirpon,  and  flexuosus, 
can  scarcely  (especially  the  first  four)  be  considered  any  thing  more  than 
mere  varieties ;  but  this  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be  determined  until  it  is 
more  distinctly  defined  what  constitutes  a  distinct  genus  or  species.  As- 
suredly, in  a  sexual  system  with  any  pretensions  to  perfection,  the  genera 
and  species  should  be  arranged  according  to  their  capability  or  incapability 
of  reciprocal  impregnation :  either  a  genus  ought  to  consist  of  species,  all 
of  which  mutually  fecundate  each  other,  or  of  those  which,  otherwise  ana^ 
logons,  are  incapable  of  so  doing ;  while  those  which  are  so  capable  should 
be  classed  as  varieties. 

f  A  species  of  the  Benincasa,  trivially  termed  cylfndrica,  from  the  form 
of  its  fhiit,  of  which  I  have  cut  a  specimen  weighing  19  lbs.  and  measuring 
round  2  ft.  6  in.,  while  the  girth,  longitudinally,  was  3  ft.  6  in.  It  is  covered 
all  over  with  a  white  powder,  similar  to  that  which  has  ^en  the  name  of 
cerifera  to  the  other  species,  which  is  the  only  one  given  in  Loudon's 
Hortus  JBritdnnicus,  This  powder  comes  off  on  being  touched,  in  the  same 
manner  as  white  paint  does  when  long  exposed  to  the  weather ;  it  is  also 
covered  with  hairs  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  long,  which  are  so  sharp  as 
to  penetrate  the  skin  and  cause  an  irritating  and  smarting  pam. 
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and  varieties ;  but  it  would  be  filling  your  pages  to  do  poipose^  if  not 
attended  with  better  success  than  accrued  from  the  last. 

If  Mr.  Oliver  will  oblige  me  with  seeds  of  his  h);brid  (Vol.  IV.  p.  514.), 
I  will  commission  a  friend  in  Newbury  to  call  on  him  for  them.  I  shall  also 
feel  much  obliged  if  he  will  have  the  goodness  to  state  whether  he  remarked 
any  change  produced  in  the  foliage ;  for  in  all  the  strange  accounts  I  have 
heard  of  melons  being  impregnated  with  gourds,  I  could  never  learn  that  1^ 
foliage  of  the  of&pring  was  at  all  affected,  which,  of  course,  would  be  a 
natural  consequence.  I  have  only  to  add  that  Mr.  Oliver,  or,  indeed,  any 
horticulturist  who  may  be  desirous  thereof  shall  be  heartily  wdcometo 
any  of  my  numerous  collection. 

Unless  Mr.  Mallett  can  adduce  some  proof  of  the  influence  of  the  gourd 
in  the  progeny  obtained  from  his  experiments  (Vol.  VII.  p.  87.),  such  as 
a  variation  in  the  foliage  and  seeds,  &c.,  it  must  be  considered,  as  &r  as^it 
regards  the  question  in  dispute,  wholly  nugatory.  I  should  have  been  glad 
to  judge  for  myself,  had  Mr.  Charlwood,  as  he  ought  to  have  done,  sent 
me  a  few  of  the  seeds  lefl  with  him  for  distribution.--- J^  <7.  K,  Levant 
Lodge,  Oct.  12.  1831. 
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Illustrations  of  Landscape-Gardening, —  Several  correspondents  have 
enquired  for  Part  III.  of  this  work,  and  also  whether,  as  it  is  a  losing  con- 
cern, we  mean  to  coiitinue  it.  We  answer,  that  we  shall,  in  the  course  of 
1832,  publish  a  third  and  concluding  Part  of  the  Illustrations  in  the  present 
folio  form  of  that  work,  with  titlepage,  index,  &c.,  so  as  to  render  it  com- 
plete. Previously  to  this,  however,  we  shall  commence  a  new  series  qf 
Illustrations  in  the  quarto  form,  so  as  to  be  more  portable.  We  shall  al- 
ways, as  far  as  it  can  be  done  by  wood-cuts,  give  the  essence  of  these  lUusr 
trations,  whether  folio  or  quarto,  in  the  Gardener's  Magazine,  so  that  no 
readers  of  that  work  need  purchase  the  Hlwtrations,  unless  they  take  a  pa^^ 
ticular  interest  in  the  subject.  We  mention  this,  because,  from  the  nature 
of  the  work,  it  is  impossible  that  we  can  ever  derive  any  profit  from  iti; 
and  indeed  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to  publish  it  at  aU,  if  we  had  not 
a  draughtsman  and  lithographic  artist  in  our  office,  at  any  rate,  for  other 
purposes.  Part  I.  of  the  new  or  quarto  series  of  Illustrations  will  appe^^ 
on  Feb.  1.,  and  will  contain  our  plan  for  tlie  Birmingham  Garden,  mm  its 
description.  —  Cond, 

On  the  Management  of  Suburban  Gardens.  —  Sir,  Excellently  as  yoot 
Magazine  is  conducted,  sdlow  me  to  say,  that,  by  the  consideration  of  onp 
style  or  line  of  gardening,  which  at  present  you  do  not  attend  to,  you  miglit 
insure  the  thanks  of  many  subscribers.  You  are,  it  is  true,  sufficiently 
diffuse  and  explanatory  in  your  directions  for  gardens  in  the  country,  bi^^ 
yoi^  do  not  give  any  hints  to  the  unhappy  resident  in  cities,  how  he  may 
enjoy  a  few  even  of  those  favours  in  which  the  country  gardener  revels. 
To  those  who  are  surrounded  with  a  fine  atmosphere,  whose  houses  supply 
them  with  muck,  and  whose  pockets  supply  them  with  money  to  purchase 
every  whim  or  help,  little  exertion  or  solicitude  is  requisite,  m  com- 
parison with  that  demanded  of  the  inhabitant  of  the  city,  who  woul4 
make  one  plant  grow  where  plant  never  grew  before.  The  forpier  parson 
has  only  to  plunge  a  piece  of  vegetating  stick  into  the  ground ;  earth,  air, 
and  water  come  at  his  call,  and  soon  this  stick  becomes  a  flowering  shrub : 
but  the  unhappy  cockney  gardener  purchases  a  plant  at  a  high  price,  he 
gets  soil,  he  waters,  and,  though  he  is  visited  now  and  then  only  by  a  salu- 
brious gale,  he  finds  his  plants,  just  by  striving,  live ;  his  lawn  looks  dirty  an4 
damp,  and  his  plants  throw  up  no  healthy  shoots.  Of  course,  in  situations 
where  neither  air  nor  sun  can  ever  come,  it  would  be  madness  to  endeavour 
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t«  garden ;  but  in  exposed  situationd,  though  even  visited  by  the  smoke  d 
manufactories,  surely  much  may  yet  be  done.  I  have  been  able  to  get  to 
Uow  at  last  (two  flowers  only)  the  Gentiana  acaulis,  which  Curtis  says 
never  flowers  near  the  city.  Now,  I  live  close  to  the  city ;  but.  Sir,  what 
we  wish  most  to  be  informed  of,  is  as  follows : — How  to  get  the  jRosa 
Indica  higher  than  2  fl. ;  how  to  make  the  various  fuchsias  flower  in  the 
open  border.  Query,  by  thinning  the  shoots  ?  this  I  have  done,  but  to  no 
purpose.  How  to  get  good  georginas.  Mine,  as  soon  as  they  are  budding, 
are  eaten  to  a  cobweb,  yet  no  insect  can  I  see^  except  once  or  twice  a 
green  fly.  Will  pelargoniums  strike  by  merely  cutting  them  as  usual,  and, 
after  potting  them,  putting  them  on  a  high  shelf  in  the  green-house;  I 
mean  without  making  a  regular  hot-bed  for  them  ?  Answers  to  th^  que- 
ries will  not  only  confer  a  favour  on  the  lovers  of  gardening  in  cities,  but 
mightily  encourage  that  business,  which  is  at  present  retarded  by  disap- 
pointment and  want  of  success  in  the  employer.  I  am^  Sir,  yours,  &c.  — 
A  would'Jte  Suburban  Gardener.    Jvlify  1831. 

The  small  Brotvn  Scale,  which  infests  the  Fruit  and  Branches  of  Fruit 
Trees,  —  Sir,  at  p.  378, 379.  are  some  useful  enquiries  and  remarks  on 
two  insects  which  mfest  fruit  trees.  The  one  which  is  described  as  a  small 
brown  scale,  pointed  at  both  ends,  and  smaller  than  flax  seed,  is  very  pre- 
valent here  on  the  pear  trees,  to  which  I  take  it  to  be  injurious,  and  especially 
to  the  fruit;  by  clingins  to  the  rind  (in  the  manner  described  p.  379.)  it 
prevents  the  fruit  swellmg  to  its  full  size.  I  wish  some  brother  gardener, 
versed  in  entomology,  would  communicate  its  name  and  history,  and  withal, 
if  he  can,  the  readiest  and  most  effective  means  of  prevention  or  destruction. 
W.  2>.    Dorfoldy  near  Nantwich,  Cheshire,  August  30.  1831. 

We  refer  our  friend  W.  D.  to  Murray's  excellent  article  on  the  blight  of 
the  hop,  p.  332.,  for  the  explanation  of  a  sentiment  we  have  some  time  en* 
tertained ;  namely,  that,  in  many  cases,  insects  follow  disease  in  vegetables, 
not  occasion  it.  —  J,  2>. 

A  small  grey  Grttb  which  devours  Carrots,  —  In  this  quarter  the  horticul* 
turists  are  complaining  of  a  most  voracious  grey  grub ;  so  numerous  as  to 
t>e  devouring  the  carrots  by  acres.  They  are  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in 
length,  and  about  the  girth  of  a  farthing  pin.  They  are  not  the  least  affected 
by  lime-water,  or  any  other  solution  that  has  yet  been  tried.  The  gardeners, 
in  consequence,  employ  a  number  of  hands  provided  with  small  cans,  who 
repair  to  the  most  infected  fields  before  sunrise,  where  they  are  crawling 
on  the  surface  in  myriads,  and  they  pick  them  up  and  destroy  them  after- 
wards. It  appears  that  they  are  weakened  and  rendered  harmless  by 
drought;  for  they  are  seldom  seen  after  sunrise,  and  within  those  few 
days,  since  the  weather  has  become  warm,  few  of  them  have  been  ob- 
served. (Scotsman,  May  14.)  Wherever  lime-water  fails,  tobacco-water  is 
sure  to  succeed,  and  should  be  used  before  sunrise.  This  grub,  or  one 
answering  very  much  to  the  above  description,  is  not  uncommon  among 
carrots  in  England ;  but  we  never  heard  of  any  remedy  for  it,  except  the 
removal  of  the  diseased  plants.  Another  season  we  should  be  glad  of  a 
few  from  Edinburgh,  put  in  a  box  with  some  earth.  We  should  then,  in 
all  probability,  be  able  to  discover  the  family  or  generic  name  of  the  insect, 
if  not  its  specific  name,  and,  in  consequence,  something  of  its  history;  and 
such  knowledge  can  alone  be  depended  on  for  leading  to  a  preventive  for 
the  future,  or  a  palliative  during  the  ravages  of  the  insect.  Protmbly,  however, 
some  of  our  readers  can  give  us  the  information  desired,  or  some  portion 
of  it;  and  this  we  shall  be  most  happy  to  receive.  (See  p.  336,)  —  Cond, 

Cause  and  Cure  of  the  American  Blight ;  in  answer  to  Judge  Buel  (p.  319.). 
—  Sir,  Your  respectable  correspondent,  Jesse  Buel,  Esq.,  treating  of  trees 
and  their  diseases  (which,  however,  are  but  imperfectly  described),  soucits 
information  respecting  the  causes  of  these  diseases  and  their  cures.  He 
says :  —  "  We  nave  lost  many  of  our  pear  trees  by  what  is  here  termed  tfaip 
Vol.  VII.  —  No.  35.        3  a 
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blight."  Now,  what  our  English  gardeners  describe  as  the  ^  American' 
bittht,"  and  which  here  particularly  affects  apple  and  pear  trees,  is 
evidently  the  larvas  of  some  insect,  enveloped  in  a  substance  like  white 
cotton,  out  which  larvs,  I  suspect,  are  the  consequence,  and  not  the 
cause,  of  the  disease  he  writes  upon ;  that  is,  I  believe  that  the  bl%ht  never 
fixes,  except  upon  parts  of  a  tree  where  the  sap  has  exuded  through 
or  under  the  bark,  or  where  the  tree  has  been  cut  or  bruised,  and  has  put 
on  the  appearance  he  describes ;  viz.  **  the  bark  becomes  dead  in  irregukr 
blotches,  contracts,  and  ultimately  separates  from  the  wood.'*  He  says 
farther:  —  ''  Any  thing  you  can  offer  upon  the  subject  of  the  preceding 
remarks  will  be  particularly  interesting  to  your  American  readers."  This 
leads  me  to  mention,  that,  about  twenty-five  years  since,  I  planted  on  the 
east  border  of  my  garden,  which  was  all  newly-raised  land,  a  row  of  apple 
and  pear  trees,  chiefly  the  former ;  and  I  found  that  they  all  soon  became 
affected  with  the  dis^e  above  described*  The  subsoil  being  (particularly 
in  winter)  a  morass,  I  planted  the  trees  as  high  as  possible ;  but  some 
plants  of  the  same  kind,  and  from  the  same  nursery,  planted  in  another 
and  drier  situation,  being  exempt  from  the  disease,  i  considered  that  the 
other  trees  had  become  affected  from  the  absorption  by  the  roots  of  too 
much  moisture.  To  obviate  this,  I  planted  within  3  or  4  fr.  of  them  a 
row  of  willow  stakes,  which  soon  became  bushes,  and  now  are  trees.  I 
could  in  a  short  time  trace  the  roots  of  these  willows  completely  vaader 
the  fruit  trees,  and  as  thick,  generally,  as  a  mat.  I  began,  consequently,  to 
fear  they  would  ultimately  destroy  them ;  but  I  was  agreeably  surprised  bv 
finding,  from  the  period  the  roots  of  the  willows  became  intermixed  with 
those  of  the  apple  and  |)ear  trees,  that  the  disease  in  the  fimit  trees  m^ 
dually,  and  I  may  say  entirely,  disappeared,  and  for  the  last  twenty  ^ears  &ef 
have  borne  plenty  of  fine  fruit.  Now,  as  Judge  Bud  considers  nis  trees  to 
be  thus  diseased,  from  the  elaborated  sap,  and  to  be  most  prejudiced  in 
wet  seasons,  I  think  I  am  justified  in  supposing  we  both  allude  to  the  same 
disease,  and  I  shall  be  most  happy  if  tne  remedial  hint  here  given  should 
prove  successfiil  in^  America.  As  I  am  writing  on  the  subject  of  fi*uit  trees, 
X  shall  close  my  subject  by  asking  a  question.  In  a  GanseU's  b^'gamot  pear 
tree,  bearing  this  year  its  first  three  pears,  the  fiiiit  has  each  a  l^if  growing 
from  its  centre,  or  nearly  so.  Is  this  a  hsus  Ttaturce,  or  has  the  like  fallen 
within  your  observation  ?  —  Robert  Cameil,  MM,  Bungay,  Sept,  20. 1831. 

The  case  mentioned  is  a  Imus  naturce  of  common  occurrence  (see 
Vol.  TV.  p.  262.) ;  and  the  leaves  appear  to  be  a  modification  of  the  calyx, 
conformably  to  the  modem  doctrine,  of  all  the  parts  of  a  plant  being  re- 
solvable into  an  axis,  buds,  and  leaves.    See  Lindley's  OutUnes,  &c. — CofUL 

How  to  destroy  the  Dandelion,  —  I  have  a  field  which  was  broken  up  for- 
merly, very  badly  laid  down,  and  which  has  been  neglected  since.  I  lately 
covered  it  with  a  quantity  of  coalashes,  and  it  is  now  one  mass  of  dan- 
delions. The  Noil  is  a  loose  sharp  gravel,  and  I  am  almost  afi*aid  to  break 
t  up  again.  How  can  I  kill  or  eradicate  these  weeds  ?  —  or  what  will  eat 
hem  ?  —  X  F.    London,  Aug,  29.  1831. 

Catalogues  of  acclimated  Plants, —  One  of  your  correspondents  makes  an 
excellent  proposal,  that  cultivators  of  exotic  plants  snail,  from  time  to 
time,  communicate  to  each  other,  and  to  the  public,  through  the  medium 
of  your  Magazine,  a  catalogue  of  such  plants  as  they  shall  have  been  able 
respectively  to  acclimatise.  As  I  have  a  fondness  for  attempting  to  natu- 
ralise exotics,  and  am  anxious  to  give  information  on  that  head,  I  shell  be 
willing  to  offer  my  mite  of  observation  to  the  public  service,  if  you  think 
you  can  persuade  some  others  of-  your  correspondents  to  do  the  same.  I 
am,  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Causidienis,    Dec,  1830. 

We  shall  be  happy  to  receive  the  catalogue  alluded  to  by  CSausidicus, 
and  earnestly  invite  correspondents  in  every  part  of  the  country  to  send 
us  similar  lists.  *—  Cond, 
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A  Machine  Jbr  luieepmg  Strectt  a  said,  in  some  oF  the  newspapers,  to  have 
been  recently  invented  at  Boston,  in  the  United  States.  If  it  be  materiany 
different  from  the  machbe  for  the  same  purpose,  figured  and  described  in 
a  former  volume  (Vol.  VI.  p.  100.),  we  sfiould  be  much  gratified  by  receiv- 
ing some  account  of  it  firom  J.M.,  Ur.  C.,  Mr.  W.,  or  some  other  of  out 
Boston  correspondents.  —  Cond. 

Laying  out  a  ClaiticaC  Retidenae,  —  Sir,  In  a  former  volume  (Vol.  VL 
p.  226.),  you  recommended  to  the  notice  of  your  enquiring  correspondent 
nomanus  the  ground-plan  of  Pliny's  Laurenune  Villa  as  affording  hints  tor 
laying  out  a  marine  villa  on  the  coast  of  Sussex.  Allow  me  to  request  tou 
will  favour  your  readers  with  a  plan  of  Pliny's  Tuscan  Villa,  as  affijrding 
hints  for  laying  out  a  suburban  residence  where  land  is  dear,  and  where  it 
is  desirable  not  to  be  overlooked.  I  am  sure  there  are  various  other  per- 
sona, and  especially  architects  and  their  employers,  who  would  profit  from 
euch  aplan,a3  well  as  myself.  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  smgular  cir- 
cumstance of  the  aptitude  of  all  the  colonnades  and  porticoes  in  Pliny's 
plans  to  be  changed  for  green-houses  and  conservatories.  I  am.  Sir,  your 
constant  reader.  —  Submiantu  OxfordieTms.     July,  1831. 

The  following  are  the  detmU  of  the  plan  required  by  our  correspond- 
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lite  Thtmjriet  Sanddtme  iiitahk  jor  Yatet,  Fountairu,  and  other  Gardtm 
Omamentt.  —  Sir,  If  the  Dumfries  stone  is  suitable  for  toiniM,  as  front 
jour  account  (p.  SSB.")  it  appears  to  be,  why  should  we  not  have  vaaes, 
fountuns,  and  other  garden  ornaments  of  it,  sent  up  to  London  b;  White- 
haven, at  the  same  charge  as  the  monuments  ?  I  enclose  you  a  akattji 
(^,  1!9.)  of  a  founUin  of  artificial  stone,  S  ft.  high,  for  which  I  pod. 
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to  Messrs.  Ausda  of  the  New  Road,  15  guineas ;  and  I  would  beg  to  ask* 
through  the  medium  of  your  Magazine,  your  friend  Walter  Newall,  Esq,,  what 
such  a  fountain  would  cost  in  Dumfries  ?  I  can  only  say,  if  it  cost  no  more 
than  the  artificial  stone  fountain,  it  will  evidently  be  preferable  because 
incomparably  more  durable.  Perhaps  Mr.  Newall  could  send  you  some 
drawings  of  vases,  sundials,  and  other  garden  ornaments,  with  their  dimen- 
sions, and  their  prices  at  Dumfi*ies.  —  0,P,  Q,    Dorking,  Oct,  1831. 

Plan  of  a  Flower 'Garden  tent  fir  our  Opinion,  —  In  consequence  of  the 
notice  which  we  gave  (p.  407.),  some  plans  have  been  sent  us  for  our  .opi- 
nion ;  and  one  or  two  for  our  opinion  and  a  plan  for  remodelling,  with  no 
alteration  in  the  walks  or  trees.  One  of  these  plans,  by  permission  of  the 
proprietor,  we  now  submit  (^.130.) ;  and  we  publish  it  as  an  exercise  for 
the  talents  of  young  gardeners  in  laying  out  grounds.  What  we  should 
wish  is,  first,  opinions  as  to  the  defects  or  beauties  of  the  plan,  stated  in 
few  words  (say,  not  exceeding  a  quarter  of  a  pa^e  of  this  type) ;  and, 
secondly,  plans  of  the  same  size  as  the  engraving,  tor  altering  or  remodel- 
ing the  beds  in  the  plan  submitted.  The  writmg  must  be  distinct,  and 
the  plans  neatly  drawn,  but  not  coloured,  in  the  same  style  as  the  eii^ving. 
(^g.  130.)  All  the  information  requisite  to  be  given  on  our  part  is,  that 
the  surface  is  perfectly  fiat,  without  any  distant  prospect ;  tnat  no  water 
will  be  admitted,  nor  ornamental  buildings ;  that  the  building  represented 
in  the  le{);-hand  comer  is  the  dwelling-house ;  and  that,  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  scale  of  the  whole,  the  walks  are  6  fl.  wide.  For  the  best  opinion,  we 
shall  give  Part  I.  of  Illustrations;  for  the  second,  Elementary  Details  of 
Pictorial  Map-Dramng;  and,  for  the  third,  the  Cottage  Manual.  For  the 
best  plan.  Parts  I.  and  IL  o^  Illustrations ;  for  the  second,  Le  Bon  Jardinier, 
or  some  book  of  equal  value ;  and,  for  the  third,  Lempierre's  Popular  Leo- 
tures  on  Natural  History  and  the  Sciences,  Opmions  and  plans  to  be  given 
in  before  the  1st  of  May  next,  each  with  an  assumed  signature. — Cond. 

The  Balm  ofGilead  Fir  does  not  grow  to  any  size,  or  come  to  maturity, 
in  this  country.  What  can  be  the  reason  of  this  ?  It  dies  off  sooner  or 
later  in  all  soils  and  situations,  and  it  has  a  singular  manner  of  dying ;  i.  e. 
the  sap  forming  blisters  in  the  bark.  What  says  Mr.  Gorrie  to  this  ?  He 
certainly  has  pointed  out  the  principal  cause  of  the  rot  in  the  larch,  viz.  '^  that 
the  rotting  roots  of  the  Scotch  pine  form,  at  least,  one  powerful  agent  in 
promoting  this  disease,''  &c.  From  having  never  seen  a  promising  second 
crop  of  larch  or  Scotch  pines,  I  have  been  led  to  suppose  that  the  soil 
had  been  exhausted,  by  the  former  crop,  of  the  proper  nutriment  for  any  of 
the  pine  tribe,  —  IV,  T.     Aberdeenshire,  July,  1831. 

The  fittest  Plants  fir  a  Hedge  required  to  be  at  once  useful  and  ornamenttzl, 
—  I  have  a  desire  to  plant  a  hedge  which  shall  be  at  once  ornamental  and 
useful,  as  a  garden  hedge,  there  being  some,  though  not  any  very  great, 
danger  from  cattle.  I  have  been  thinking  that  I  might  effect  this  by  plant- 
ing privet  and  roses  at  intervals:  the  roses  would  be  to  the  privet  what 
brambles  are  in  common  hedges.  What  sorts  are  the  best  ?  There  is  the 
i26sa  Indica,  which  grows  very  long,  and  would  soon  increase ;  there  is  also 
a  Nepal  white  rose,  which  blossoms  in  bunches  of  small  white  flowers  in 
the  autumn,  and  is  nearly  evergreen.  Do  you  think  that  they  would  answer  ? 
Or  what  would  do  better  ?  I  fear  they  are  hardly  thorny  enough.  —  X  F. 
London,  Aug.  29.  183L 

Ivy^lad  Timber.  —  Our  excellent  friend  and  correspondent,  Mr.  Bree, 
indirectly  asks  (p.  233.)  whether  we  deem  ivy  harmless  or  hurtful  to  the 
trees  it  entwines.  We  defer  our  answer,  for  the  pleasure  of  announcing 
that  another  valued  correspondent  is  preparing  for  publication  a  work  on 
British  timber,  in  which  the  benefits  and  injuries  arising  to  timber  frdm  ivy 
mil  be  ftiUy  discussed.  We  are  f)romised  an  extract  on  this  subject,  either 
from  the  sheets  or  manuscript  of  the  work.  —  Cond. 
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The  Culiure  and  Propagation  of  the  CamelfiSL,  —  Will  any  of  your  readers 
or  contributors  favour  your  publication  with  a  clear  and  ampie  account  of 
the  propagation  and  culture  of  the  Camellia  ?  If  they  would,  I  am  sure  it 
would  tend  to  a  more  extended  cultivation  of  this  splendid  family  of  ever- 
mens,  both  in  the  open  air  and  in  conservatories  and  green-houses.  I  am, 
Sir,  yours,  &c.,  an  old  subscriber  —  G.  R,    Sept,  28.  1831. 

The  Culture  of  the  G^^na  acaulis  is  desired  by  S.  W.  of  North  Brixton, 
Surrey ;  and  the  same  lady  wishes  to  know  where  she  can  procure  the 
Lady  Bath  Heartsease. —  North  Brixton,  Surrey y  Sept*  16.  1831. 

Scottish  Rotes  as  a  Garden  Hedge.  —  Do  you  think  that  the  varieties  of 
the  Scottish  rose  would  make  a  good  garden  hedse,  or  would  they  fill  up 
the  bottom  of  a  whitethorn  hedge  which  is  become  hollow  ?  —  X,  Y,  Lon* 
i/on,  i4ug.29.  1831. 

The  Culture  of  Doryanthes  excelsa  to  cause  it  to  blossom. —  Sir,  Seeing  in 
p.  492.  that  Mr.  Henderson  has  succeeded  in  making  the  Doryanthes  ex- 
celsa bloom  at  Glasgow,  in  Woodhall  gardens,  I  beg  leave  to  say  that 
Mr.  Henderson  would  confer  a  favour  on  roe,  and  probably  on  many  others, 
if  he  would  state  in  what  soil  and  in  what  temperature  he  cultivates  it ; 
whether  under  glass,  and  whether  in  a  stove  or  in  the  open  air,  and  if  under 
glass  then  in  what  sized  pots,  and  at  what  time  of  the  year  it  makes  its 
growth ;  for  I  have  had  a  plant  now  for  three  years,  and  I  am  unable  to 
make  it  advance  either  under  a  frame  or  in  a  green-house,  though  I  have 
several  times  changed  the  soil ;  having  tried  it  in  rich  loam,  in  sandy  loam, 
and  in  peat  with  calcareous  clay.  I  remain.  Sir,  yours,  &c.  —  Causidicus* 
Aug.  22.  1831. 

The  Jacolxean  Lily  (^Amaryllis  fonnosissinui).  —  Has  any  reader  known 
this  plant  to  produce  perfect  seeds  in  this  country,  such  as  have  produced 
young  plants  on  being  sown  ?  Herbert,  in  his  treatise  on  Amarylll^<r, 
where  this  plant  is  called  Spreikelta  formosissima,  says  that  he  has  never 
known  it  to  seed  in  this  country.  Our  correspondent  AmarylHdeus,  for 
whom  we  ask  this  question,  had  it  apparently  seeding  in  May  last,  but  suf- 
fered its  swelling  ovarium  to  get  injured  by  frost.  In  reply  to  AmarylH- 
deus, all  or  most  of  Mr,  Herbert's  new  genera  are  adopted  in  Sweet's 
Hortus  Britannicusy  2d  edit. ;  Mr.  Herbert  having  assisted  in  pr^mring  the 
portion  of  that  work  which  appertains  to  the  Amarylli(/e<p,  as  declared  in 
the  preface.  —  J.  D.  • 

The  Ctdtvre  of  the  PinC'-apple.  — -  Sir,  Being  a  grower  of  pines,  and  wish- 
ing to  obtain  some  farther  information  on  their  culture,  permit  me  to  make 
a  lew  enquiries  on  the  subject. 

1,  In  a  Pit  to  be  heated  with  hot^water  Pipes,  the  upper  [)ipe  to  heat  the 
air  of  the  pit,  and  the  lower  one  to  heat  the  material  in  which  the  pots  are 
plunged ;  what  would  be  the  most  advantageous  position  of  this  lower  pipe 
m  passing  through  the  bed,  in  order  to  heat  the  tan  or  other  material 
equally  throughout,  the  depth  of  the  tan  being  only  just  sufficient  to  hold 
the  pots  plunged  to  their  rims  ? 

This  plan  may  answer  well  where  tan  or  other  fermenting  substances 
cannot  be  procured ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the  fire  imder  the  boiler  roust 
be  kept  up  all  the  year,  as  pine  plants  require  heat  to  their  roots  at  all 
times. 

2.  Qlueen  Pines,  which  show  fruit  in  the  autumn,  and  ripen  their  fruit 
early  in  spring,  are  generally  of  small  pips,  pointed  and  prominent,  with 
many  very  small  husky  leaves  rising  from  the  point  of  the  pip  and  projeet- 
ing  upwards.  They  are  also  destitute  of  that  fine  grey  bloom  which  is 
natural  to  them,  and  appear  perfectly  green.  This  b  not  the  case  with 
pines  which  ripen  in  summer.  What  is  the  cause  of  this  difference  ?  Does 
It  arbe  from  misroanagemeut,  or  from  causes  which  cannot  be  remedied,  as 
want  of  light  and  sun,  and  the  natural  excitement  of  a  growing  season  ? 
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'  B.  ^aldumU  Method  iff  growing  Pmei,  As  very  few  i^asotis' are  given 
for  the  method  Baldwin  adopts,  it  may  be  well  to  enquire  into  some  of  these 
reasons.  Why,  then,  does  be  defer  putting  his  j^ants  into  their  froiting 
pots  until  the  end  of  September  f  Is  it  on  account  of  the  conveniences 
attending  that  method  (and  these  are  certainly  very  great),  or  because 
he  believes  it  best  for  the  plants  ?  If  the  plants  thus  treated  can  be  made 
to  show  fruit  as  early  and  as  certainly  as  th^  do  when  shifted  in  the  begins 
ning  of  August,  Baldwin's  method  must  be  mr  the  best  for  the  plants :  for 
the  new  soil  put  to  the  jilants  in  August,  according  to  the  usual  method, 
becomes  somewhat  exhausted  by  the  new  roots  made  before  the  end  of  the 
growing  season ;  consequently  the  plant  growing  in  the  Same  pot  during 
the  whole  period  of  fructification  cannot  derive  so  much  nourishment^ 
whereas,  when  shifted  in  the  end  of  September,  the  plant  grows  but  little 
afterwards,  and  therefore  the  strength  of  the  soil  is  reserved  for  the  plant 
after  it  has  shown  fruit. 

Again :  Why  does  Baldwin  defer  taking  his  suckers  and  crowns  out  of 
the  tan  until  the  7th  of  April,  instead  of  the  middle  of  March,  which  is  the 
usual  time  ?  It  is  certainly  most  desirable  for  a  plant  designed  to  fruit  in 
eighteen  months,  that  no  part  whatever  of  the  previous  growing  year  should 
be  lost.  But  Speechley  says,  if  they  are  shifted  before  the  middle  of 
March,  they  do  not  root  freely;  and,  if  after  that  period,  it  checks  them  in 
their  summer's  growth.  How  are  these  conflicting  statements  to  be  recon- 
ciled ?  It  is  true  that  Baldwin's  plan  has  succeeded ;  yet  Speechley's  seems 
the  more  reasonable,  for  by  the  7th  of  April  the  young  plants  will  have 
made  some  fine  new  white  roots,  which  must  by  his  plan  be  all  cut  off; 
whereas,  in  the  middle  of  March,  these  new  roots  would  be  but  small,  and 
not  of  so  much  consequence.  Which,  then,  is  the  best  plan ;  taking  into 
consideration  Baldwin's  method  of  growing  them  without  pots  and  without 
fire  heat  ? 

Would  young  suckers  do  as  well  through  the  winter,  growing  in  tan  with- 
out pots  m  a  flued  pit,  as  they  do  in  one  without  flues,  and  heated  with 
dung,  such  as  Baldwin  used  ?  Would  they  be  in  any  more  danger  of  show- 
ing fruit  prematurely  by  having  a  fire  flue,  than  if  they  were  grown  on  a 
common  tan  bed  lined  with  dung  ?  According  to  Baldwin,  they  seldom 
or  never  show  untimely  fruit,  grown  in  this  latter  way. 

Would  not  a  pit  with  a  narrow  walk  and  flue  at  the  back,  with  a  boarded 
front  against  which  hot  dung  is  placed,  and  with  a  proper  tan  bed,  be  as  good 
a  plan  for  a  fruiting-pit  as  could  be  devised  ?  even  better  than  Baldwin's, 
which  has  no  dung  in  firont  ?  for,  besides  the  wholesome  heat  produced  by 
the  manure,  it  greatly  assists  the  tan  bed  in  keefung  up  a  prefer  heat  after 
the  fires  are  discontinued  in  the  summer. 

Will  a  tan  bed,  widl  made  up  in  the  end  of  September,  retain  its  heat 
sufficiently  for  fruiting  plants  without  stirring,  until  the  following  July  and 
August,  the  time  when  the  fruit  ripens  ?  M*Phail  «ays  not ;  but  Baldwin 
recommends  this  plan.  This  is  a  lingular  disagreement  between  two  sUch 
eminent  cultivators  of  the  pine,  and  seems  to  require  some  investigation^ 
Baldwin  constantly  practised  it,  and  of  course  found  it  answer ;  M*Ph£^l 
tried  it  by  way  of  experiment,  and  found  it  did  not  answer.  But,  in  looking 
•  at  the  way  in  which  M*Phail  made  the  experiment,  it  is  evident  he  did  no( 
give  it  a  fair  trial.  He  covered  the  surface  of  the  tan  with  soil  a  foot*  thick, 
and  planted  his  pines  in  it  without  pots.  New  plants  in  this  situation 
wtniM  be  under  very  diflferent  circumstances  from  those  of  Baldwin ;  th^ 
roots  are  all  above  the  surface  of  the  fermenting  material :  when  they  are 
in  pots,  and  plunged  to  their  rims,  they  are  idl  below  it.  In  the  winter,  <)r 
early  in  spring,  when  Baldwin's  bed  b^n  to  dedine  in  its  heat,  he  had  tfee 
opportunity  of  fiHing  up  the  interstices  between  the  pots  with  fresh  tan,  as 
they  are  only  half  pninged  at  first.    This  recnrits  the  heat  surprismgly ; 
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and,  when  this  tan  began  to  sink  and  lose  its  heat,  more  might  he  put 
between,  without  at  any  time  disturbing  the  pots*  There  seems  but  little 
doubt  but  by  these  contrivances  the  heat  may  be  kept  up  easily  for  the 
fruiting  plants ;  and  still  more  easily  if  the  pit  is  formed  on  the  plan  stated 
above,  with  boards  in  front  for  hot  dung.  M'Phail's  experiment,  there- 
fore, was  by  no  means  a  &ir  one :  indeed,  if  he  had  tried  a  hundred  experi- 
ments, and  had  still  fiiiled,  it  ought  not  to  discourage  gardeners  from 
adopting  this  economical  and  easy  method,  when  they  knew  that  one 
cardener  did  adopt  it,  and  succeeded  by  it  in  growing  the  finest  firuit  in  the 
kingdom. 

i  have  many  more  enquiries  and  remarks  to  make  on  the  subject,  but 
^ey  must  be  deferred  for  a  future  paper.    Yours,  &c.  ^-  S,  JR.    May  4, 

A  Pear  from  a  Tree  in  an  old  Orchard  near  Ghucetter,  —  Sir,  I  send  you 
»a  outline  (Jig,  131.)  of  a  pear  from  a  tree  in  my  orchard  here,  which  X  am 


very  desirous  of  knowing  the  name  of.  There  were  only  three  fruit  pro- 
duced by  it  this  season,  otherwise  I  should  have  sent  you  some.  The  tree 
was  probably  imported  from  the  Continent,  as  my  predecessor  brought  a 
number  of  roses,  acacias,  &c.,  thence.  The  fruit  was  ripe,  and  fit  to  eat 
in  the  first  week  of  the  present  month:  it  is  mdting,  very  juicy,  and  well 
though  not  highly  flavoured.  The  outline  was  taken  by  cutting  the  pear 
in  two.  —  Thomas  Speedham.     Oct,  10.  1831, 

The  Marie  Louise  Pear.  —  Is  it  not  a  fit .  sort  to  grow  as  a  standard  ? 
We  find  it  so.  Mr.  M'Intosh,  in  his  Practical  Gardener^  says,  it  must  be 
planted  against  a  south  wall  to  do  any  good. — A  Young  Gardener.  Jan.  1. 
1831. 

Frontignac  Chapes.'^  Sir,  Having  frequently  experienced  great  disap- 
pointment from  the  failure  of  my  crop  of  white  Frontignac  grapes,  I  shall 
feel  obliged  to  any  of  your  readers  who  will  point  out  the  cause  of,  and 
suggest  a  remedy  for,  the  evil.  It  first  shows  itself  at  the  time  the  grapes 
are  making  their  last  swell.  The  footstalk  of  the  berry  then  withers  and 
becomes  black;  and  the  berries  themselves,  instead  of  enlar^g  and  pro- 
ceeding to  maturity,  remain  stationaiy,  lose  their  lustre,  shnvel,  and  con- 
tinue to  the  last  extremely  acid.    What  renders  this  the  more  remarkdiile 
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Is,  that  up  to  this  period  of  their  growth  they  exhibit  every  appearance 
of  health ;  and  die  vines  eootmue,  even  when  the  grapes  are  failing,  to 
grow  vigorously  and  luxuriantly.  Any  informa^on  on  this  subject  w3l  be 
thankfully  received  by^-^X. 

Prodigiotu  Mtuhroomi,''-^8ir,  Having  read  in  the  Hampshire  Telegraphy 
in  March  last,  an  account  of  a  mushroom  raised  in  the  garden  of  £.  Woods^ 
Esq.,  Shopwick,  Chichester,  by  Mr.  Collier,  gardener,  which  measured  In 
circumference  43i  in.,  and  we^hed  2  lbs.  104  oz.,  I  am  extremely  anxious 
to  learn  the  detaus  of  the  process  whereby  Mr.  Collier  has  been  enabled 
to  grow  one  so  extraordinarily  large.  The  readers  of  your  Magazine 
would,  I  am  confident,  feel  grateful  to  Mr.  Collier,  were  he  to  give  a  de» 
tailed  account  of  the  mode  adopted  by  him  with  such  signal  success.  I  am, 
Bkpy<mtSy  &c,  —  J,  S.    Brighton,  April  15. 1831. 

7%e  Pink-eyed  Potato  of  Wales,  (p.  249.)  —  In  reply  to  J.  S.,  both  the 
early  and  late  are  common  in  Glamorganshire,  and  better  varieties  of  this 
valuable  esculent  do  not  exist.  Experience  enables  me  to  say  this,  for 
I  have  grown  acres  of  both.  The  earfy  variety  admirably  succeeds  the 
Early  prolific  and  the  Ash-leaved  kidney ;  the  late  variety  should  not  be 
used  until  towards  the  return  of  spring :  they  are  excellent  bearers,  are 
very  mealy,  and  last  until  June,  when  young  potatoes  take  their  place. 
Any  quantity  may  be  procured  firom  dther  Mr.  Miller's  or  Mr.  Maule's 
well-conducted  nursery,  at  Bristol,  who  will  forward  them  to  all  parts  of 
the  kingdom.  —  P.  Lauder,    Cardiff,  May  23.  1831. 

BarUv  Bigg,  —  1  have  been  looHng  in  several  books  to  find  particulars 
about  the  qualities  of  the  species  of  barley  called  in  Scotland  here  or 
Ifigg,  but  without  success.  Somebody  has  told  me  that  it  will  do  pretty 
well  on  stiff  soil ;  that  it  produces  more  com,  though  not  of  such  good 
quality  as  common  barley,  on  the  acre;  that  it  may  be  sown  in  autuma 
and  fed  down  by  sheep  during  the  winter,  or  sown  in  the  ^nng  time  later 
than  barley;  and  that  it  ripens  in  a  much  shorter  time.  It  is  also  said  to 
yield  nearly  as  much  spirit,  and  to  make  beer  as  well,  or  nearly  so.  If  these 
things  are  true,  it  must  be  a  very  valuable  ^rain ;  and  ha^ng  some  land 
which  is  late  and  heavy,  1  should  like  to  try  it.  Can  you  give  any  account 
of  its  nature  and  means  of  cultivation,  or  where  the  finest  sorts  are  grow% 
and  how  they  are  to  be  obtained  ?  —  X.V,    London,  Au^,  29.  1831. 

**  Winter  barley  has  the  erains  disposed  in  four  or  in  six  rows,  large  and 
thick-skinned.  It  is  chiefly  cultivated  in  the  north  of  England  and  in 
Scotland,  on  account  of  its  hardiness ;  but,  firom  the  thickness  of  its  rind^ 
is  ill  adapted  for  malting,  and  is  going  out  of  use. 

**  Bigg,  byg,  or  barley  big,  is  a  variety  of  the  winter  barley,  known  by 
idways  having  six  rows  of  grains,  by  the  grains  being  smaller  and  the  rind 
thicker,  and  by  its  being  earlier  than  the  parent  variety.  Professor  Martyn 
says,  he  has  frequently  counted  forty-two  grains  on  one  ear  of  bigg,  whea 
common,  or  long-eared,  barley  had  only  twenty-two.  Bigg  may  be  sown 
.either  in  autumn  to  stand  the  winter,  or  as  late  as  the  first  weds:  in  June. 
In  England,  the  winter  or  four-rowed  barl^  is  fi'equently  sown  in  autumn, 
and  stands  the  most  severe  winters.  With  respect  to  the  lateness  at 
which  bigg  and  summer  barley  may  be  sown,  much  depends  on  the  sort  of 
weather  in  the  first  three  weeks  after  sowing."  {Encyclopcedia  o/Agricul' 
ture,  p.  823,  824.  2d  edit.) 

Barley  big,  or  big  barley,  is  occasionally  cultivated  in  the  woodland 
part  of  Suffolk  for  feed  for  sheep,  where,  I  believe,  the  soil  is  generally  a 
clayey  loam ;  in  Cambridgeshire,  in  soils  lighter  than  the  above,  it  occurs 
mixed  with  the  wheat,  but  only  sparingly,  and  is  deemed  deteriorating  to  the 
sample  of  wheat,  in  consequence  of  which  the  reapers  are,  or  used  to  be, 
set  to  glean  it  out  of  the  sheaves,  m  weather  in  which  it  is  too  damp  to 
.  jeap  thew  heat.  —  J,  D. 
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O6»eninttoju.  —  Up  to  the  preaent  period  our  supplies  of  vegettdtleehave 
t>eea  moM  abundant,  and  of  excellent  quality;  the  prices  as -yet  bavE  been 
low,  consequently  the  growers  feel  disstUiisfied ;  indeed,  the  horticaltnnl 
-«•  well  as  the  (^ricultural  interests  ma^  be  considered  as  in  a  very,  de- 
Jiressed  Htat&  It  b  difficult  to  detennine  the  cause  of  this  contmued 
.depression,  especially  with  the  horticulturists,  unless  it  arises  fmin  the 
taking  up  of  so  much  land  for  the  purposes  of  vegetdle  culture  m  Ijw 
inun^iate  neighliourhood  of  the  metropolis,  or  from  the  improved  fitcHitia 
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of  conveyance,  which  enables  the  growers  at  a  distance  to  bring  to  London 
their  produce,  both  of  which  causes  may  have  some  effect ;  but  the  con* 
dnued  increase  of  the  population,  and  the  dispersion  of  the  gardeners  from 
the  more  immediate  neighbourhood,  might,  I  suppose,  effectually  counter* 
balance  them.  Nothing  very  new  has  been  o^red  to  our  notice  this 
season,  but  it  is  a  common  remark  that  vegetables  in  general  have  greatly 
improved,  despite  of  the  very  unfavourable  circumstances  of  the  growers ; 
and  I  think  this  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  general  diffusion  of  know* 
ledge,  more  especially  among  the  gardeners,  by  the  means  of  the  publican 
tions  devoted  to  that  purpose.  Our  old  friends  complain  of  this,  and  say 
that  it  is  of  little  use  to  a  man  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  the  acquisition 
of  the  knowledge  of  his  business,  if  he  is  to  be  deprived  of  its  advantages  by 
the  communication  of  its  results  to  the  public  at  large,  without  immediate 
benefit  to  himself.  That  some  such  inconvenience  may  arise  to  many  worthy 
well-disposed  gardeners  I  have  no  doubt ;  but  I  thin^  they  must  be  satisfied 
with  the  assurance,  that  their  children  will  ultimately  share  the  general  good, 
by  this  method  of  dispensing  the  advantages  of  all  modem  improvements  in 
our  system  of  culture.  After  all,  it  must  be  consolatory  to  our  worthy 
friends,  that  experience  and  persevering  industry  are  essentially  necessary 
to  all  gardeners,  to  enable  them  to  avail  themselves  of  the  casualties  of  ouf 
climate ;  and,  with  whatever  advantages  the  younger  branches  of  the  pro* 
fession  may  enter  into  competition  with  them,  that  it  is  time  and  applica* 
tion  alone  which  can  insure  them  success. 

The  supply  of  fruits  generally,  as  arising  from  our  own  produce,^  has  been 
extremely  limited ;  but  this  has  been  amply  compensated  by  a  large  import- 
ation from  Dutch  Flanders,  more  especially  of  apples,  of  excellent  quality 
of  course.  Prices  have  declined  considerably,  which,  under  the  peculiar 
circumstances  of  our  cultivators  having  lost  their  crops,  is  to  them  matter 
of  great  privation.  Onions  prove  to  be  good,  and  in  tolerable  quantity,  at  a 
&ir  remunerating  price.  Potatoes  are  plentiful,  and  at  good  prices;  at 
present  steady,  and  not  likely  to  vary ;  an  improvement  in  which  would 
alone  justify  the  growers  in  the  distant  counties,  or  in  Scotland,  to  send 
them  up.  Nevertheless,  we  have  now  an  excellent  supply  from  Yorkshire 
and  Scotland,  from  which  places  we  are  accustomed  to  expect  them  at  this 
season  in  large  quantities. —  G,  C,    November  16.  1831. 


Art.  IX.     Horticultural  Society  and  Garden, 

M 

Sept.  6.  —  Read,  The  Meteorological  Observations  made  at  the  So«> 
ciety's  Garden  during  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August. 

ExhibUed.  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  Charles  Welstead,  Eso. 
F.H.S.  George  the  Fourth  peaches,  from  Mr.  J.  A.  Henderson.  Blact 
Hamburgh  grapes.  Muscadine  grapes.  Scarlet-fleshed  rock  melon,  Grosse 
inignonne  peadies,  Elruge  nectarines,  and  Green  gage  plums,  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  gardener  at  Norman  Court,  Stockbridge.  Of  this  collection,  the 
grapes  were  fine  specimens  of  cultivation.  A  Hoosainee  melon,  from  T.  A. 
Knight,  Esq.,  which  proved  to  be  delicious.  Elruge  nectarines,  Old  New- 
ington  Nectarines,  White  Ischia  figs.  Large  purple  figs.  Noblesse  peaches. 
Royal  George  peaches.  Golden  drop  plums.  La  roy^e  plums,  and  Melon 
of  Gerger,  from  Sir  Charles  Sullivan,  Bart.  This  was  a  very  reputable 
collection ;  the  figs  were  particularly  fine,  and  the  melon  of  great  excd- 
lence.  A  Cockscomb,  from  C.  Hanbury  Tracey,  Esq.  Beurr6  d'AmaHs 
pears,  fh>m  Mr.  P.  Langelier  of  Jersey ;  a  new  variety,  stated  to  bear  well 
as  a  standard.  A  collection  of  Chinese  asters,  from  Messrs.  Allen  and 
Rogers,  KLin^  Road,  Chelsea.  Black  Tripoli  grapes,  fi'om  Lord  Bexley, 
Foot's  Cray  Place.    Wheatear.canmtioiis,  Grange  apples,  and  Npnesuch 
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map\e&^  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kvke,  F.H.S.  Collections  of  georginas,  from 
tne  following  persons :  —  Mr.  Nairn,  gardener  to  Mr.  Orby  Siinter  at  Kew- 
adl's  Park;  Mr.  Gardner  of  Earl  Acton;  Mr.  John  Cree  of  Addlestone 
nursery,  Chertsey ;  Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  gardener  to  William  Wells,  Esq., 
of  Redle^,  near  Tunbridge ;  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  gardener  to  John  Welb, 
Esq.,  Bickley  House,  Bromley;  Mr.  J.  D.  Parks,  nurseryman.  Welling,  near 
Dartford ;  Mr.  C.  Brown,  of  Slough ;  and  Messrs.  Sinclair  and  Ck)rmack, 
New  Cross  nursery,  Deptford.  These  having  been  sent,  in  compliance  with 
the'invitadon  of  the  Society  (p.  381^,  in  a  competition  for  the  laige  silvar 
medal,  the  chairman,  Peter  Grant,  Esq.,  named  Mr.  Chandler,  Mr.  Jolm 
Meams,  and  Mr.  Munro,  as  judges ;  who  awarded  the  lai^e  silver  medal  to 
Mr.  Joseph  Wells,  for  his  collection  of  seedling  georginas ;  and  recom- 
mended tnat  the  Banksian  medal  be  given  to  Mr.  C.  Brown  of  Slough,  and 
Mr.  T.  Wells,  Bickley  House,  Bromley. 

AliOy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Sodeti/.    Flowers.     China  asters,  Justic»i 
apecidsa.  Calceolaria  arachnoidea,  Pentstemon*  atropurpureus  and  campa- 
nulatus,  i^upinus '  omktus,  Cladanthus  ardbicus,  Terb^na  chamsedrifdua, 
pulchella,  and  Aubl^tta,  Gaillardta  bicolor  and  aristata,  Phl6x  tardiflora, 
Georginas,  ^blscus  syriacus  (varieties),  CEnothera  serdtina,  Gllia  capitkta 
(white  variety),  Cal4mpelis  scabra,  Zephyr&nthes  Candida,  iSialvia  involu- 
crata,  Colchicums,  Franclscea  Hope^mi,  Clematis  balearica  and  flammula 
rotundifolia,  Euldphia  Mackaiana,  Comp6sitae  sp.  of  Douglas,  *Pyrrh6psis 
^legans.  —  Fruit.     Netted  French  melon,  Cephalonian  melon.    Pears: 
Belle  et  bonne,  Sanspareil,  Early  bergamotte  (a  great  bearer  as  a  stand- 
ard). Green  pear  of  Yair,  Forme  de  Rousselet,  Vallee  Franche,  Archiduc 
d'ete.  Franc-real  d'ete.    Longville's  kernel  apple.     Peaches :  Barrington 
(a  new  sort,  tree  healthy  and  vigorous;  a  good  bearer;  glands  globose; 
trees  with  such  generally,  this  in  particular,  not  subject  to  mildew :  leaves 
filandless  are  found  most  subject  to  this),  Bell^arde,  Grosse  mignonne. 
Noblesse  (well  known  to  be  a  good  sort),  Royal  Charlotte  (the  Madeleine 
k  petites  fleurs  of  the  French),   Incomparable    (a  large  hig^-coloured 
Clmgstone,  but  not  very  good).  Early  admirable.    Nectarines:  Elruge, 
Pitmaston  orange  (a  hard,  good-bearing  sort),  Newington,  White,  Golden 
(sometimes  very  good,  when  the  season  is  ^ood,  and  in  a  warm  s(h1  and 
situation).  Nuts :  Cosford  nut.  Cob  nut.  Frizzled  filbert  (a  great  bearer). 
Red  filbert.  White  filbert,  Large  Cob  nut,  Downton  long  nut,  Downton 
large  square  nut,  Spanish  nut,  Barr's  Spanish  nut.  Bond  nut. 

Sept,  20.  —  ExhOnted.  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  and  Beddington  mus- 
cadine grapes ;  from  Edmund  Tattersall,  Esq. :  the  latter  appear  to  be  the 
Chasselas  musqu^  grape  of  the  French.  Hancock  grapes  (a  fine  variety, 
resembling  the  Kaisin  des  Cannes),  and  Bengale  hermite  rose,  from  Mrs. 
Marryatt.  Very  beautiful  Black  Hamburgh  grapes,  from  a  green-house 
without  fire,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  Page's  late  melting  peach  (appa- 
rently the  Late  admirable),  Potentilla  Hopwoodtana,  JDelphinium  sin^nse 
seedling,  three  sorts  of  seedling  Roses,  and  other  flowers,  from  the 
Misses  Gamier,  Wickham,  Hants.  A  very  fine  bunch  of  Black  Prince 
grapes,  fi*om  Mr.  H.  Silverlock,  F.H.S.  Onions,  from  seeds  sown  in 
August,  from  Mr.  Robert  Ross  of  Penrhyn  Castle.  Seventy  sorts  of 
Georginas,  double  white  Althse'a  frutex,  i^sclepiax  tuberdsa,  Raphiolepis 
rubra,  and  seedling  Z)elphinium  sinense ;  from  Messrs.  RoUisson  of  Toot- 
ing. Double-bearing  raspberries,  white  Nice  grapes,  and  eight  sorts  of 
apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke,  F.H.S.  A  very  fine  Cockscomb,  from 
Mr.  Gundry,  gardener  to  S.  Paynter,  Esq.,  at  Richmond. 

Alsoy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Societi/,  Flowers.  Terbena  chamsedrifdlia, 
Cladanthus  arabicus,  Af&lva  miniata,  Gaillardia  aristata  and  bicolor,  .hibis- 
cus africanus  and  syriacus  (varieties),  Phlox  roarildndica,  Gesneria  macro- 
stachya,  Alstrcemeria  acutifolia,  Salvia  cardinalis  and  involucrata,  Mibm 
purpurata,  Chinese  asters,  Georginas,  I/upinus  ornatus ;  /?dsa  indict  .OQ^ 
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monefl6ra,  superba,  ChampneyaTta,  and  Bengale  mouseline;  Invincible 
carmine  rose,  Wells's  noisette,  *Pyrrh6psis  elegans*  —  Fruit.  Pears: 
Belotte  (crisp,  a  sort  of  Calebasse),  De  Tamaise,  Inconnue  Cheneau,  In- 
connue  Angouleme  (a  new  sort,  somewhat  resembling  the  Bishop's  Thumb ; 
when  in  perfection,  supposed  to  be  very  good),  Poire  d' Amour,  Henri 
Quatre,  and  Grise  bonne  (old  French  pears),  Duquesne  d'ete,  Greea 
pear  of  Yair,  Belle  et  bonne.  Forme  de  beurre  Duquesne  (from  Van 
Mons,  second-rate),  Reine  des  poires  (rather  crisp;  is  now  far  from 
deserving  that  name).  Peaches  :  Sanguinole  (melting,  used  in  preserves  ; 
some  Sanguinoles  are  clingstones),  Braddick's  North  American  (a  yellow- 
fleshed  clmgstone),  Morrisania  pound  (has  been  grown  in  America  to  that 
weight,  and  is  here  a  very  good  peach,  though  not  better  than  the  follow- 
ing). Late  admirable  (Teton  de  Venus,  or  Royale,  the  best  of  the  late 
melting  peaches),  Chancellor  (the  Belle  Chevreuse  differs  very  little  from 
this),  Nivette  (scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  Late  admirable).  Cepha- 
lonian  melon ;  Seedling  pine-apple  of  Oldaker  (this  is  the  first  time  that 
this  pine  has  fruited  at  the  garden) ;  Tomatoes,  viz.  Large  red.  Red  cherry. 
Yellow  cherry.  Large  cherry.  Pear-shaped  red.  Small  pear-shaped. 

Oct,  4.  —  Read.  An  account  of  the  striped  Hoosainee  Persian  melon ; 
by  T.  A.  ELnight,  Esq.  Nine  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  A 
Monstrous  pippin,  from  Wm.  Pridden,  Esq.  Brown  beurre,  and  Gan- 
sell's  bergamotte  pears,  and  nine  sorts  of  Apples,  from  Law  Brock  Hol- 
linshed,  Esq.  Seedling  Georginas,  from  Mr.  James  Veitch  of  Killerton, 
near  Exeter.  A  very  fine  collection  of  seedling  Georginas,  from  Mr.  John 
Lee.  Phytolacca  decdndra,  from  John  Allnutt,  Esq.  Two  very  valuable 
seedling  Apples,  from  Dr.  Maclean  of  Sudbury. 

Alsoy  from  the  Garden  of  the  Society.  Flowers.  Claddnthus  ar&bicutf, 
Gilia  capitata  (white),  Stevia  purpurea,  T^etes  lucida,  6&noth^ra  ser6tina, 
Ferbena  chamsedrifolia,  i^alvia  cardinklis.  Calceolaria  blcolor,  Escalldnui 
rubra,  Georginas,  Asters.  —  Fruit.  Pears:  Brown  beurre,  Flemish 
beauty,  NeiU,  Autumn  Colmar  (has  not  come  so  fine  as  usual),  Styrian 
Trather  crisp),  Beurre  de  Capiaumont  (hardy,  and  stands  the  spring 
nrosts).  Mane  Louise  (would  be  much  better  in  a  few  days),  Beurre  Die! 
(a  few  specimens  ripened  earlier,  in  consequence  of  the  plant,  a  standard, 
having  been  moved :  the  general  crop  will  last  for  two  months  yet),  Cale- 
basse (a  great  bearer ;  very  sweet,  but  rather  crisp),  Doyenn^  blanc  (bears 
well  as  a  standard),  De  Tamaise,  Henri  Quatre  (rather  a  small  fruit,  but  a 
good  bearer),  Beurre  KLnox  (a  very  abundant  bearer,  but  soon  decays), 
Reine  des  poires,  Urbaniste  (seems  not  to  be  so  good  a  bearer  as  some  of 
the  other  new  pears),  Gendeseim.  Catherine  peach,  Miller's  Burgundy 
grape,  Cephalonian  melon,  Potiron  jaune. 

Oct,  20.  —  Read,  A  paper  on  the  propagation  of  Balsams  by  cuttings ; 
by  the  author  of  the  Domestic  Gardener^ s  Manual, 

Exhibited,  Handsome  specimens  of  two  dwarf  Cockscombs,  from  J. 
Archdale  Palmer,  Esq.  Chaumontdle  pears,  from  Mr.  G.  Watson,  gar- 
dener to  Lord  Palmerston.  Scarlet  arbutus,  a  particularly  fine  variety, 
from  Mr.  Joseph  Kirke.  Qu^rcus  Plex  with  variegated  leaves,  and  Geor- 
ginas, from  Mr.  J.  Veitch  of  Killerton  nursery,  near  Exeter :  the  seed- 
lings of  this  collection  were  among  the  most  remarkable  of  the  present 
season,  they  were  most  beautiful.  Five  sorts  of  Indian  com ;  from  Pro- 
fessor La  Gasca.  Very  perfect  heads  of  Indian  corn  grown  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight,  from  Lord  Vernon,  F.H.8.  Small  specimens  of  Indian  com, 
from  G.  J.  Powers,  Esq.  A  very  large  variety  of  Walnut,  with  a  thin  shell 
and  exceedingly  delicate  kernel,  from  J.  Biddulph,  Esq.  A  specimen  of  a 
hoe,  called  a  Tally  from  Lord  Vernon;  recommended  as  being  a  very 
efficient  instrument  for  stirring  soil  between  rows.  It  had  a  handle  about 
4  ft.  long,  and  a  curved  iron  end,  the  point  of  which  was  flat  and  triangular, 
with  a  cross-bar  for  breaking  clods.    A  pruning  knife,  from  Lord  Vernon, 
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Various  flowers,  from  Mr.  Donald,  nurseryniaii,  Woking.  Rose  N<»Hett^ 
from  J.  AUnutl,  Esq.  La  Fameuse  apple,  and  Marie  LoHise  pears,  from 
L.  Haalope,  Esq. 

Alto,  fiam  the  Garden  rf  the  Sodety.  Flowera ;  Ferbfeiw  chaniBdriloliB, 
St^via  purpurea,  Jilvia  Orahaaii,  invoiucrata,  spl^ndeai,  and  pseildo-coc- 
dnea,  ticaaia  virgata  and  microph^lla,  i^upinus  orn^tus,  JuBticia  specidBa, 
Asters,  Qeorginas.  —  Fruit.  Pears :  Beurre  Diel,  Marie  Louise,  and  Doy- 
nn^  Uanc  (the  season  of  this  excellent  sort  may  be  prolonged  by  planting 

r'nst  a  north  wall,  on  which  it  Bucceeds  well;  the  saDie  remark  wiU 
<  a^ply  to  the  Beurrg  Diel  :  such  a  situation  would  be  lost  on  most  of 
the  old  sorts),  Beuire  Knox  ^hardy),  Gendes^m  (a  good  bearer),  Sucr^ 
vert,  Duchesse  d'Angouleme  (found,  contrMy  to  what  has  been  reported 
of  it,  to  be  a  good  bearer),  Beurre  de  Capiaumont,  Calebasse  (a  great 
btarer),  Inconnue  cramoisine  (produces  sometimeB  very  large  fruit  on  a 
standard,  but  is  not  of  first-rate  quality),  Styrian  (bears  evw^year  a  Eecoad 
crop;  the  latter  production  is,  however,  very  difierent,  in  form,  texture,and 
quality,  from  that  from  mature  buds  and  perfect  blossoms  :  a  tolerably  good 
sort,  but  not  first-rate),  Psfdium  Cattleid'nun.  Vegetables:  Leaf  beet, 
Coiive  Tronchuda. 


Art.  X.     Provincial  HoTlieultural  Societies. 


Tas  Cambridge  Floriili'  Socufy.—Tbe  Tulip  Show  was  held  on  May  16.    lie 

TWiDi.  Feain«r«l  BiurreiTf,  CaoDiliiiw,  Ki.  Rneh i  9.  Tnrilnr,  Mr.  RndT :  3.  dpUU 
Whice,  Mr.  BiilcT;  «  Roi  dc  I'eiH.  Mr.  BiudyiK  LuKie.Ur.  PhUhi;  6  IVUilpir.Ur.  iWta. 
_ Fnlli«T«d Brbla«D>ia ;  1.  Ambmadeur  van  Aolluid, He. PnliiwTi-Wuhlnguin,  Hr. BiilCTi 
&  WiuMqilan,  Hi,  Fincb  j  t.  PHtion'i  Ri^ail,  mad  B.  Ambuuideiir  nn  HolluHl,  Mr.  Pedini ; 
€.  Wuhloilan,  Hr.  Twiubwt.  —  Fulhered  Rohi  :  I.  H«nAie^  Mr.  Rendj ;  fi.  Roe  Bagiut.  Hr. 
Etoch ;  3.  Ugfit  Biguet,  Hr.  PKlIng ;  4.  Thaleatiii,  Hi.  Nuttn ;  &  Row  Baguct,  Hi.  Fiocb: 
&  Vmu,  Hr.  Prioi.  _  Flamal  Blum ;  L  Sid  JaKr,Mi.  TMtcbtu :  £  (.liubiiiinicr,  uid  3.  Sor. 
HiH-CiUblque,  Hr. PhUiu i «. CtipUln BlId^ Ui. niKta iS.  Abnoiimlito, BIr.  Didlni  G. Lu>- 
aownc,  Mr.  tnin.  —  Flaii^ByiriDnaai  M.  Roi  dc  Sum,  Hi,  Buili ;  3.  Imulnttiis  FliintiB,  Hi. 
BiUcrtS  mi*.  RoKiui,  Hi.  Haling i  &  Impf ntchw  de Hiuw,  Mr  PkMiw i  &  Imptnlfirxdr 
Huoc,  Hi.  F^Dch.  —  Flanid  Rohi  %  1,  and  S.TilainphB  HoiiJ,  Hi.  Pnliiu ;  &  Tdompliii  BmL 
Hi.RickHidi*.  Ouoiier,  Mi.Rendyi  5.  Kiygamtli,  MrPcelingi  fi  HafiUi,  Hi.  F£ch. 

Anemeaf :  i.  Mr  Criip ;  a  Mi.  tUMia.  —  WUU  Slack,  Mr.  Criip.    (Oinitn'd^  CkroMt, 

JiineH.    The  Ranunculus  and  Pink  Shows  were  held  on  June  14.      Ibe 


u  It  the  jiward  of  the  Judgn  :  — 
MIrS:  1.P 


lUnainaOiuei.   While  BpotM:  1,  FrinreB  of  WalH,  Mr.  Peeling ;  S.  FriaccB  of  Wils,  t^. 
B«iid|p  1  &  AMUon.  Hi.  TwitcbeU  I  «.  Benluidn.  Hr.  Raidt  1  S.  P^udM  cf  W>le^  Hr.  FlDcb  i 

ft  BelliZonide,  Mr.  Bailer.- Dark  Furi'lc:  1.  Kcininnleldt,  3.  DEnnaDlcuEfliid  ^  Vltldtn! 

Yellow  SpMlHl  :  1.  AndniiLiche"  !ir.Keid'y™i'AAdrQliiache?^r,Cnip;  a' NBtdI,'Mr.''l'iiiil 

dwltj  *.  Naloi,  Mt.  Finch:  5.  Mfdoto,  Mi.TwilchEtt :  a  L-ArbriM£au,  Mi,  Readj Kdk 

■Bd  nnk :  r.  Duchcu  oT  Orleaiu,  Mr.  Finch  i  S.  DLomede,  Mr.  Rcsdi :  a  Hciiala,  Hr.  Hub. 
Un|i|  «.  Duchmcf  Orleaiu.  McBalle;;  i.  PhediB,  and S.  HEtmine,  Mr.  auibiunn.  — While, 
edged :  I.  Sophli,  Mr.  Readvj  S.  Lm  Tendraie,  Hr,  Ciiip j  3.  aiid  i.  Calcbas,  Hi.  FclliDE :  5.  N'ea 
Vmui,  Mr.  Ready:  e.  Fall  Ilota,Mr.Peeling,—lLgh[  Purple  an*  Grej:  1.  New  Nomiiu,  Mr. 
XeadrL^  ^*"  Numliii,  Mi,  Finch;  3.  Bumeu  I^cj,  Hr.  Heady  i  4,  Nonlut,  Mr,  Fincb : 
S.  Virgil,  Mr  Beady;  S  Noli Foncf,  Mi,  Finch — Otange!  1.  Brabanfon,  Mr.  Cilapj  S.  Ra;J 
OnnHi  S.  AgaDHJnnoD,  4.  Orangieie,  ami  5.  Groot  Mogul,  Mi,  Peeling  j  fl.  Prince  of  Orange, 
Hr,  Heiidy,— Blac):;  I.andS,  Naiaia.  Hr.TnllcheUi  3.  Nuui,  Hi.  Rudi ;  4.  (EU  Nolr,  &-. 
TwItDheIti  6,  Naxan,  Hi,  Flnc^i:  6,  Haiara,  Ur.  Feeling. —Buff:  I.  Cot\  Buff,  Hr,  Crlipi 
S  FMrtrale,  Mr,  TwItchctCi  3.  Couleuide  Paile,  MrBaftn:  t,  Coi'i  Buff,  Hr,  Ctlip:  5.St. 
JemmcHi.  Ready  i&  St,  Jerome,  Ur.THltchetL— Red  and  WhiteUriped:  1.  Roienm  and  £ 


, . ,  _- — JMrioed , 

Ttm^tafie,  Mr.Readj:  3.  OHMa, aiKl  i  Cout  de  Fiance,  Hr.  Bailey  ,i.  OrlHa,  Hi.  Cf 
_,    .  _,__    ...  .,v_..t^.      ..■■__.  ,   ■ -ne  en  PompiJour,  end  E.  V 
Euphorbia,  Hi.  Ready  (  S. 


Tfm^nlie,'  Hr.  TiiiUG(ietL->  Oliie:  L  Jaune  en  PompiJour,  end  £.' bouquet  SanspareiL'ti 


TwiUhettiRManeyiOlive,  Mi.  tiUp,-       ,_,_.. ,_ , 

Mr.  Ready i  &  Cbailotte,  Mi.  Finch:  fi.  La  FavTitite,  Hr.  Ballgj — Yellow.cdgcd :  1.  andS,  Ju. 
DDL  Mr.  Reaili  i  8.  Prince  GaUuhi,  Mr.Twitenetl^  i  Puerile,  Mr,  Crisp;  5.  PuceUe,  Mr,  Ready; 
&  Le  Eai  FiMSrlcde  Fnme,  Hr,  Bailey — Ctlmson:  1,  Apollo,  Hr,  Beady;  £  Juniter,  Hr, 
TwRehelt ;  3.  Jupiter  Mr.  Peeling ;  1,  Ij  Cberie,  and  S.  Nouvelle  Pallaj^  H..  Ready  i  e  Kuliia 
HafBiftque,  Mr.  Twilchelt.  —  Yellow  and  Sulphur :  1.  Beioth,  a  Adi'kUi,  and  3.  biaa.  Hi. 
TBICchett;  4.  Beroth,  5.  Adrian,  end  a  ColcMida,  Hr,  Beady.  —  Seutet :  1.  Blenfall,  Hi. 
Bead!!  a  Dowuio'i  RUing  Hun,  Mr,  Bailey;  3.  Dowlon'a  Rlainaaun,  Mr.  Wapi*.  CedoNuni, 
Mi.TwlWbottiS.DoiiilDn'sHrchrand,  Mr.Crijp;  fl.  Jupitei,  Mr,  Twllchett — Ciaiejmlouied : 
I  Orpheui  end  a  PiiooeGeotge,  Mr.  Heady  ■  S,  Voruifllom  Mr,  Twilcbetti  4.  VeraiUloti,  Mi. 
Roiily  I  S.  Theodat,  Hi.  Stubbing!  :  d,  Filiiee  Oeorgc,  Mr,  Tnllchett  —  Red  and  Yellnii  Striped : 
^BlwAC'iSculct  and  Gold,  Mr.  Slubbingi;  a  aod  3,  Melange  dea  Beauty,  Mi.  CHqi  ;*,  (Sdlel 
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Goia.iltriped,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  5.  Bcariet  and  Gold,  Mr.  Stul^bing* ;  6.  Melange  def  Beauty  Mr. 
Crisp.  —  Shaded  White :  1.  Cooper's  Curion,  Mr.  Twitchett :  2.  Tillotfs  Blush,  Blr.  Readv  ; 
.S.  Cooper's  Curion,  Mr.  Twitchett  j  4.  Tiliott's  Blush,  Mr.  Stubbings ;  5.  TiUott's  Blush,  Mr. 
Finch  J  6.  Gyett's  Caroline,  Mr.  Twitchett  —  Mottled  :  1.  Julienne,  Mr.  BaiJev ;  2.  Juliennj^,  Mr. 
Finch 4  3.  Thompson's  Queen,  Mr.  Twitchett;  4.  Manlius,  Mr.  Ready;  5.  Thompson's  Queen, 
Mr.  Bailey ;  6.  Cassandra,  Mr.  Ready.  — Seedling  Ranunculus,  Mr.  Bailey. 

Finla.  Red-laced :  1.  Hogarth's  Rose,  Mr.  Ripsher;  2.  Harefield  Beauty,  Mr.  t*ryor; 
S.  Hunter's  Miss  Gloss,  4.  Hogarth's  Rose,  and  5.  Styles's  Hero,  Mr.  Ripsher;  6.  Kean's  Wel- 
lington, Mr.  Pryor.  —  PurpleJaced  :  1.  Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Rickard ;  2.  Tranter's  fimperor  of  Mo- 
rocco. Mr.  Pryor ;  3.  Bow's  Lustre,  Mr.  Ripsher ;  4.  Harefield  Beauty,  Mr.  Pryor ;  5.  Davies'* 
Royal  Standard ;  6.  Tranter's  Emperor  of  Morocco,  Mr.  Pryor.  —  Rose-leaved  :  1.  Harefield  Rose. 
Mr.  Rickard ;  2.  Bow's  Suwarrow,  Mr.  Twitchett ;  S.  Harefteld  Beauty,  Mr.  Pryor ;  4.  Harefielil 
Beauty,  Mr.  Rickard.  —  Plain  :  1.  Hopkins's  Number  Nine,  Mr.  Ripsher.  —  Seedlings :  1,  2,  3, 4, 
5,  and  6.  Bfr.  Ripsher.    {Camlmdge  Chronicle,  June  17.) 

Cambridgeshire  Horticultural  Society. — April  20.  The  Rev.  R.  Lascelles  (the 
chairman)  announced  the  following  adjudication  of  prizes  :  — > 

■  Flowers.  Auriculas.  Best  four,  one  of  a  sort :  1.  Lee's  Colonel  Taylor  (green),  Grimes's  Priva- 
teer (grey),  Taylor's  Favourite  (white),  Hutton's  Squire  Mundy  (self).  Rev.  R.  Lascelles.  Best  two 
of  different  colours :  Warris's  Blucher,  Netherficld  Beauty,  Rev.  R.  Lascelles.  Best  of  any  colour. 
Stretche's  Alexander,  Rev.  R  Lascelles.  Seedling,  Mr.  Glmson.  —  Polyanthus,  Brown  King,  Mr. 
Widnall.  Seedling,  Rev.  R  Lascelles.  —  Pot  of  Pinks  (grown  at  King's  College),  La  Belle  Alii, 
ance,  Mr.  Catling.  —  Double  Primroses  (in  pots).  Double  White,  Crimson,  Scotch,  Mr.  Denson. 

Fruit.  Table  Apples :  Aromatic  Russet,  Cheveley  Golden  Pippin,  Nonpareil,  Unknown,  Mr. 
Challis.  —  Strawberries,  Keen's  Seedling,  C.  Pemberton,  Esq. 

Citlinary  Fegetables.  Cucumbers :  2.  Catling's  Superb,  Mr.  Catling.  —  Potatoes,  forced,  planted 
in  1831  (14  to  the  pound) :  Early  Manchester,  Mr.  Palmer.  —  Broccoli,  White,  Colonel  Pember- 
ton.— Cabbage  (2 lbs.  3oz.  weight),  Wellington,  Mr.  Widnall. 

Extra.Prizes.  Lettuces:  White  Cos,  Mrs.  R.  Foster,  jun.  — White  Cabbage,  C.  Pemberton, 
Esq.  —  Plant  in  a  pot :  1.  Az&lea  indica  rbsea,  Mr.  Biggs. 

A  brace  of  very  fine  cucumbers,  and  some  early  potatoes  (10  to  the  pound),  sent  to  the  hall  by 
Blr.  Ekin  of  the  Sun  Hotel,  were  too  late  for  competition.    (Cambridge  Chronicle,  April  22.) 

May  IK.     The  following  is  the  awkrd  of  the  judges  :~- 

Flowers.  Tulips.  Six  best,  one  of  a  sort :  1.  Siam,  Cbarbonnier,  Triomphe  Ro3ral,  Zwart 
Violet,  La  Tendresse,  Bi^uet,  Mr.  Frederick  Finch ;  2.  Claudiana,  Charbonnier,  Noir,  Triomphe 
Royal,  Captain  White,  La  M^re  Brune,  Incomparable,  Roi  de  Siam,  Mr.  Twitchett  Three 
best,  one  of  a  sort :  Lord  Russell,  Washington,  D^esse  Flora,  Mr.  Haylock.  Best :  l.Mjyestueuse,  Mr. 
Haylock;  2.  Triomphe  Royal,  Mr.  Peeling.— Anemones.  Four  best,  one  of  a  sort:  1.  L'Empereurde 
Russe,  La  Favorite,  Deesse  Flora,  La  Beile  Josephine,  Mr.  Searle ;  2.  Belle  Henriette,  Nouvelle 
Aurora,  Rose  Pemi  de  Flora,  Imp^ratrice  de  Russe,  Mr.  A.  Newby.  Best  Rose  S^encede  Fleur, 
Mr.  Searle.  — -  Pelargoniums.  Four  best,  in  pots :  1.  Victory,  Lord  Yarborough,  HCimei,  Princess 
Augusta,  Mr.  Widnall ;  2.  Lord  Combermere,  Anne  Boleyn,  Princess  Augusta,  Macr^nthon, 
Mr.  Palmer.  In  a  pot:  2.  Daveydnum,  Mr.  Searle.  —  Stocks,  two  best  cut:  2.  White  Giant, 
Mr.  John  Denson. 

Fruit.    Strawberries,  Keen's  Seedling,  Mr.  Challis. 

Culinary  Vegetables.  Lettuces :  2.  Brown  Cos,  Colonel  Pemberton.  —  Asparagus  (six  best, 
weight  1  lb.  2  ox.) :  l.  Mr.  Palmer ;  2.  (weight  1  lb.  1  oz.),  Mr.  Palmer. 

Extra.Prixes.  Cabbage,  Imperial,  Mr. Widnall.  —  Georgina,  Crimson  Globe,  Mr.  WidnalL  — 
Apples :  Nonpareil,  Cheveley  Golden  Pippin,  Mr.  Challis.  —  C4ctus  specidsa.  The  Master  of 
Sidney  College.    {Cambridge  Chronicle,  May  20.) 

June  15.  The  chairman  (the  Rev.  R.  Lascelles)  announced  the  following 
award  of  the  judges :  — 

Ftotvers.  Ranunculuses.  Twelve  best,  one  of  a  sort :  Prince  Galitzin,  Jaune  en  Pompadour, 
Beroth,  Cedo  NuUi,  L' Acajou,  Germanicus,  Nomius,  Bouquet  Sanspareil,  Adrian,  Hercules,  No- 
mius,  Robert  Bums,  Mr.  Twitchett  Six  best,  one  of  a  sort :  Feu  de  Fontenoy,  Cedo  NuUi,  No- 
raiu8,CombIe  des  Richesses,  Venus,  Voctonnox,  Mr.  Challis.  Ranunculus,  Mr.  F.  Finch.  Seedling, 
Bailey's  Princess  Victoria,  Mr.  Bailey.  —  Pinks.  Nine  best,  one  of  a  sort :  1.  La  Belle  Alliance, 
Beau  Suwarrow,  Knight's  Lady  Acland,  Barratt's  Conqueror,  Davey's  Eclipse,Clarke's  Smolensko, 
Harefield  Beauty,  Bexley  Hero,  Little  Surprise,  Mr.  Catling  ;  2.  Adelaide,  Hopkins's  Number 
Two,  Bow's  Lustre,  Keen's  Wellington,  Styles's  Hero»  Banbury  Hero,  Ambrose's  Lady  Hill,  Bar- 
ratt's  Conqueror,  Seedling,  Mr.  Ripsher.  Four  best,  one  of  a  sort:  I.  Harefield  Beauty,  Biggies- 
wade  Beauty,  Booth's  Wellington,  Sharpe's  Seedling,  Mr.  Pryor;  2.  Barratt's  Conqueror,  Bar- 
nard's Bexley  Hero,  La  Belle  Alliance,  Harefield  Beauty,  Mr.  Haylock.  Pink,  Bray's  Invincible, 
Mr.  Hayloqk.  Seedling,  Mr.  Ripsher.  —  Roses.  Six  best :  1.  Seedling,  Pompone  Blanche,  African 
Black,  Blanche  Superbe,  White,  Nouvelle  Pivoine,  Passe. Violette,  Mr.  Widnall ;  2.  Double  Yel- 
low,  George  the  Fourth,  White  Provence,  Blush  Scarlet  Moss,  Two  Unknown,  Rev.  R.  Lascelles. 
Rose,  Shaler's  Provence,  Mr.  Gimson. 

Fntit.  Strawberries.  For  flavour,  Mr.  Brewer.  Best  pound,  containing  fewest  (34  to  the  lb.) : 
Keen's  Seedling,  Colonel  Pemberton.  —  Cherries,  May  Duke,  CoL  Pemberton.  —  Melon  (not  lest 
than  1|  lb.).  Early  Golden  Cantaloup,  Mr.  Dall. 

Cottagers*  Prizes.  Potatoes,  James  Tuck,  Windmill  Cottage,  Harston.  — •  Roses :  George  the 
Fourth,  Moss  Rose,  Unknown;  Edward  Dowse,  Ickleton. 

Extra-Prizes.  Apples,  Winter  Pearmain,  Mr.  John  Newman,  Lord  De  La  Warr's  gardener. 
—  C&ctus  Jenkinsbni,  Mr.  Widnall.  —  Galceol&ria  rugbsa,  Mr.  Biggs.  —  Giant  Stocks  (cottager's 
extra),  J.  Tuck,  Harston. 

Sept.  7.  The  flowers,  were  of  the  highest  order,  particularly  the  georginas, 
China  asters,  and  marigolds.  Among  the  articles  for  which  prizes  were  given,  the  following 
are  named :  •— 

Flowers.  Georginas,  Double.  Twelve  best,  one  of  a  sort:  1.  (medal)  Mountain  of  Snow, 
Countess  of  Liverpool,  Augusta,  Royal  Lilac,  Bohemia,  Surpaase-Triomphe  Royal,  Barratt's  Su- 
siana,  Widnall's  Nonpareil,  Cambridge  Surprise,  Foster's  Coustantia,  Widnall's  Queen  of  Roses, 
Pure  Yellow,  Mr.  Widnall ;  2.  King  of  Whites,  Pure  Yellow,  Countess  of  Liverpool,  Cocclnea 
maxima.  Brewer's  Cambridge  Surprise,  Douglas's  Augusta,  Colville'f  Perfecta,  Roval  Lilac^ 
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AchUlet,  VictorT,  Rose  ComtantiA,  Lord  Fftrnbarougli.  Six  beic,  one  of  a  lort :  1.  Mt^gnl,  Splma 
dida.  Black  Turban,  Bright  Sulphur  Yellow,  Galatea,  Seedling :  2.  Counteaa  of  Liverpool,  Bar. 
ntt*8  SuAiana,  Cambridge  Surpri«e,  Achillea,  Pure  Yellow,  Peilecta,Mr.  Kggn  Oeoimna,  Globe 
Dark  CrimMm,  Mr.  WidnaU.    Seedling,  BdDr.  Robert  Nutter. 

Fruit  Grapes :  Black,  Black  Hamburgh,  Bey.  George  Jenyna ;  Whiter  "White  Nice,  Mr. 
Dall ;  Frontignac,  White,  Mr.  DaU :  White  Out^kxur,  ^eetwater,  Mn.  B.  Foster.  —'Peaches. 
Two  sorts, six  of  a  sort :  Noblesse,  Colons  Pembetton. — Nectarines.  Two  sorts,  six  of  a  sort: 
Elruge,  Colonel  Pemberton.  Six  of  any  sort.  Red  Roman,  Mr.  John  Newman.  —  Phims.  Two 
sorts,  ten  of  a  sort :  Coe's  Seedling,  Green  Crage,  Mr.  Cballia  Dish,  Green  Gage^  Rev.  George 
Jenyns. — Cherries,  Mordlo,  Mr.  Challia.  >-  Gooseberries, Warrington  Red,  Bbr.  Qiallis. — Mekn 
(second  prise).  Netted  Cantatoup,  Mr.  Gimson.  —  Figs,  Brown,  Coloid  PenOseitoo.  —  Apples, 
Nonesuch,  Mr.  John  Denson. 

Culinary  Vegetables.    Lettuce.  Bath  Cos,  Mr.  J.  Denson. 

Among  the  cottagers*  prises,  tne  only  two  named  were : — Onions,  i^^anisb,  Benjamin  Kni^t,. 
Waterbeach  ;  and  ApplM,  Nonesuch,  John  Chapman,  Wimpole. 

The  nexl  Show  was  announced  for  the  90th  or  NqTember;  and.  before  the  Show  dosed,  a  let- 
ter fh>m  Lord  Hardwicke  to  the  secretary  was  read,  recommending  an  extenrion  of  tlie  garden 
premiums  to  cottagers.    {Cambridge  Chronicle,  Sept  9.) 

CUMBERLAND. 

Whitehaven  Horticultural  gociety.'—JprU  29.     The  following  is  a  list  of  the 
prises,  &c :  — 

Flowers.  Auriculas.  Green.edged :  1.  Clough*s  Defiance,  Mr.  Robert  Elliott,  gardener  to  M.. 
Hartley,  ^.,  Rose  Hill  (this  also  won  Mr.  Pennvfeather's  premium  for  the  best  of  any  kind) ; 

2.  Buckley's  Jolly  Tar,  Mr.  WUiiam  Sawyers ;  3.  Moor's  Jubilee  Green,  Mr.  John  GaitskeU. 
Grey-edged :  1.  Taylor's  Ploughboy,  Mr.  James  Clarke,  gardener  to  tnie  Earl  of  Lonsdale;. 
8.  Kenyon's  Ringleader,  Mr.  John  GaitskeU  :  a  Ashworth's  Rule  All,  Mr.  R.  Elliott    White- 
edsed :  1.  Lee's  Eari  Grosvenor,  Mr.  Robert  Elliott ;  2.  Pillar  of  Beauty,  Mr.  William  Sawyers ; 

3.  Lee's  Venus,  Rev.  H.  Lowther.  Self-«oloured :  1.  Redoudn's  Metropolitan.  Mr.Wm.  Sawyers; 
iL  Berry's  Lord  Lee,  Mr.  James  Clarke ;  S.  Clarke's  Countess,  Mr.' Robert  Elliott  — Polyanuius : 
1.  Fletcher's  General  Hill,  Mr.  James  Clarke ;  8.  Pearson's  Alexander.  Mr.  Henry  Gird  j  S. 
Tantararara,  Mr.  James  Clarke  Seedling,  Mr.  Isaac  Williams<Mi.  {Cumberland  Pac^t, 
Maya) 

May  1 7.     Frizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Green-house  (neither  Ericas  nor  Geraniums).  Best-bloomed :  1.  C^reus  flagd1if6nius,  • 
Mr.  R.  Elliott ;  2.  Calceol&ria  integrifbiia,  Mr.  J.  GaitskeU ;  a  Calceol^a  cocymbbsa,  Mr.  Kobt 
Elliott  —  Herbaceous  Hardy:  1.  Jacobaean  Lily,  Mr.  James  Clarke,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Lonsdale ;  SL  Rose-coloured  Tree  Paeony,  Mr.  Isaac  Williamson.  —  Heath :  1.  J?rica  mcditerrinea,. 
Mr.  Alexander  Oliver,  Gillfoot ;  2.  £r^ca  herb&cea,  Mr.  Robt  ElliotLRose  HilL  —  Rare  Native: 
1.  Pol;fgonum  alplnum  [a  native  of  Italy,  not  of  England],  Mr.  Robt  Elliott,  Rose  Hill ;  2.  (Orchis 
maculilta,  Mr.  A.  Oliver,  Gillfoot 

Flovoers.  Tulips.  Flamed  Bisarre :  1.  Prince  de  Cond^  fwhich  also  won  Mr.  Pennyfeather's 
prize  for  the  best  tulip),  Miss  Fox,  St  Bees ;  3.  LeopokUna,  Mr.  Thornton,  Keswick.  Feathered 
Bybloemen :  1.  Buonaparte,  Mr.  A.  Oliver,  gardener  to  T.  Hartley,  Esq.,  Gillfoot ;  2.  Black 
Baguet,  a  Susiana,  and  4.  Ceres  Primo,  Mr.  Thornton,  Keswick.  Feathered  Roses :  1.  Marsbalr 
of  France,  Mr.  Thornton,  William  Pit ;  2.  Neat  and  Clean,  Mr.  Thornton,  Keswick ;  a  Do 
little,  Mr.  Isaac  Williamson :  4.  Sherwood's  Lady  Crewe,  Mr.  John  GaitskeU,  Hall  Santoou 
Flamed  RoseS :  1.  Marshal  of  France,  Mr.  Thornton,  William  Pit ;  2.  Rose  Unique,  and  a  Rose- 
Quarto,  Mr.  GaitskeU.  —  Creraniums :  1.  Triumphant,  2.  George  the  Fourth,  a  Commander, 
C  Moore's  Majestic,  5.  Celestial,  Mr.  Robert  ElUott,  Rose  Hill. 

Fruit.  Apples  (of  1830).  Dessert :  1.  Grey  Leadington,  Mr.  Robert  EUiott ;  2.  French  Pippin, 
Mr.  John  Pennyfeather,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Lonsdale.    {Cumberland  Pacquet,  May  24.) 

./lugust  5.    The  Carnation  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  on  August  5.    Prizes 
wen*  awarded  as  foUows :  •— 

Plants.  Green-house :  1.  E^rtbrlna  Crista  g&Ui,  Mr.  James  Clarke ;  2.  Swainsbnsff  ooroniUc 
f 5?ia,  Mr.  A.  Oliver ;  3.  Maurandya  Bardaydna,  Mr.  J.  Clarke.  —  Herbaceous :  1.  E8chsch61tsia 
calif6mica,  Mr.  James  Graham }  2.  Campanula  pyramidMis  &lba,  Mr.  Robt  ElUott ;  a  Gfentidiui 
sapon&ria,  Mr.  John  GaitskeU. 

Flowers.  Carnations.  Scarlet  Bizarres :  1.  Wild's  Perfection,  Mr.  Wm.  Gird ;  2.  &naUey'8  Fox. 
hunter,  and  3.  Lee's  Lord  Nelson,  Mr.  James  Clarke  Purple  Bizarres :  1.  Rainbow,  Mr.  Henry 
Gird;  2.  Gregory's  Alfred,  and  a  Plummer's  Jubilee,  Mr.  Wm.  Gird.  Purple  Flakes  :  I.  Tur- 
ner's Princess,  Mr.Wm.  Gird;  2.  Wood's  Commander,  Mr.  James  Clarke:  3.  Rawson's  Cham, 
^on,  Mr.  Henry  Gird.  Rcwe  Flakes :  1.  Rawson's  Queen  Adelaide,  Mr.  Wm.  Gird ;  2.  Smiling 
Beauty,  and  3.  Miss  Foote,  Mr.  James  Clarke.  Scarlet  Flakes :  1.  Chance,  Mr.  James  Clarke. 
SeedUngs  of  any  colour  :  1.  Helvellyn,  and  2.  Ned  of  the  Fell,  Mr.  Henry  Gird.  Best  Carnation 
(Mr.  Poinyfeather's  prize).  Wild's  Perfection,  Mr.  Wm.  Gird. — Ficotee&  Purple:  1.  Princen 
Victoria,  2.  Mason's  Wellington,  and  3.  Lee's  Cleopatra,  Mr.  James  Clarke.  Red :  1.  Will 
Gtukely,  Mr.  Wm.  Gird ;  2.  ChUweU  Beauty,  Mr.  James  Clarke ;  a  Mayor  of  Northampton, 
Mr.  Isaac  Williamson. 

Fruit.  Melons  :  1.  Improved  Scarlet  Flesh,  Mr.  A.  Oliver ;  2.  Egyptian  Red  Fleib,  Mr.  Jas. 
Clarke.  —  Nectarines,  best  six :  1.  Old  Newington,  Mr.  James  Clarke ;  2.  Brugnon,  Mr.  Robert 

EUiott Peaches,  best  three:    1.  Roya^  George,  Mr.  James  Clarke;  2.  Magdalen,  Mr.  Robert 

Elliott  —  Grapes.  Best  Bunch  of  Black  or  Red  :  1.  Blaok  Spanish,  and  2.  Lombardy,  Mr.  Alex. 
Oliver.  Of  White:  I.  Tokay,  Mr.  James  Clarke;  2.  Eariy  White  Muscadine,  Mr.  Alex.  Oliver. 
Of  Grizzly  Frontignac,  Mr.  James  Clarke.     Gooseberries :  Best  dish  of  Champagne,  Mr.  R. 

EUiott. Plums.  Best  ten:  1.  Wilmot,  Mr.  Robert  ElUott;  2.  Red  Magnum  Bonum,  Mr.  J. 

Pennyfeather.  —  Pears,  Table.  Best  plate  of  nine :  Jargonelle,  Mr.  A.  OUver. 

Extra-Prixes.  Drosera  rotundifMia,  and  pelargoniums  which  have  remained  in  the  onen 
ground  all  the  year,  Mr.  Robt  Elliott,  gardener  to  Milham  Hartley,  Esq.  —  Bouquet  and  seedling 
georginas,  Mr.  John  GaitskeU,  Hall  Santon.  —  A  member's  premium  to  that  cottager  in  the 
neighbourhood  whose  garden  combines  the  advantages  of  neatness  and  utiUty,  was  awarded  to 
John  Robfnson,  engine-man.  Scale  GiU,  near  Low  Hall. 

Judges.  For  Flowers  and  Fruit ;  Mr.  Connolly  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  Joseph  WhaUey  of  liver- 
pool,  and  Mr.  Irving  of  the  firm  of  Messrs.  Hutton,  Carlisle.    {Cun^terland  Pacquei,  Aug.  1&) 


Cumberland,  Devonshire.  "  *9 

DEVONSHIRE 
Sovlh  Deem  and  Salt  Cormaall  Botanieal  and  HoHicx^tural  jSocieft-— Tlefiral 
_  juilrtTurr  Meeting  of  thl>  Eoclety  tookplice  on  Thur«d«j,_FA  S.    Richird  Bf^l^SSLl^I 
Tmen^HouH,  Stake,  >»*inE  token  Iht  djiir,  tbeieci 

raid  th«  nunw  UmiU  «l(tnaUf 
put!  Of  Devon  ind  eutem  puLi 

,  and  DeuLf  the  entire  nnieof 

V  toA  CgniHiU  BoUniul  uhI  Hoili 


._.-ke,h»ingUikenll»c£iiT,tl>e«cntiIT.I>r.  Han         -.,  .    i  o  hMi 

tan  •USDdeil  hi  bnaid  th«  nunw  UmiU  oilitnaUv  Rintenipkled,  ami.  In  ptKe  of  bebig  cen. 
to  tbe  •oflh™  P>tU  of  Devon  and  entun  puti  of  Com  will,  had  embraced  ■much  la^ 
^     _"•■".''-     ^    ■■  "'"■™*'-  HortiJulIu'talSoclMj.^    •"  """^"S ''IS 


Pljm^iSr  "d'th«'m  Summer,  to  lake  place  S°  he  ■RimHall,  Devonpoit  With  "wecllo 
hortieultuial  ledgra.  and  a  Hinta  SIcaa,  tli*  Meeting  wai  af  opnlon.  that  although  boih  objKla 
vere  eiliemely  dt^rablc,  yM.  in  the  infant  Mate  of  the  Societj,  it  would  be  pieninlurc  In  Enter 
Into  an>  urangemenl  on  the  lubjei^  The  Meetjni  wia  nineuiieljr  addicHed  bj  H.  WooUccnDbe, 
Eiq,,  I^HUuellDi  Farium,  Dr.  Barhaai,  Hem  PonleT,  Eiaai,  Bono,  Broini,  and  otheti.  (f'v- 
mnUmiDaimml  irak^  jmrnal,  Feb.  la) 

Jufy  SI.     Piiza  were  awarded  u  under :  — 

MnWa,  Store.  BeuCliabet  (in  flova),  FunDftn  raeembw,  W.  Adf,  Gn,  GunwhniT^pe. 
Tonon.  Beet  nec^men,  QulHaUli  India,  Mr.W,  Booth,  nrdener  to  SrC.  Lnnon.  Bart.  H.r. 
atiiub  in  Saner,  J*tro|ihanui1liflda.Hrri£SHinden,KltleT.  Bulboui,  Gesntrni  bulUw,  Mr. 
Pontej.  —  Gtem-hoUM.   Bulbout,  Eicoinii  punctSita,  Mr.  J.  EUii,  gardener  lo  Capt  Monhewi. 

Entic  Ft^.    Fiaaiflbia  edblii,  Mr.  J.  Kw,  MemWand.  „     ,  ,„_^ 

CalBUir^  VrgrUtla.  Calibagei  {asconri  heada,  on  tbe  or^al  Mump  of  Ihl.  jear),  Mr  J- "™> 
Pennycomquiat  —  KMonbeaoL  Dwarlk,  Mr.  J.  Brom,  Tameiton    - —  n..,™>i,    Wr.  Ed. 
mumti,  gardener  Id  C.  B.  Caliudr,  En.  —  Lettucea,  C«,  Mr.  Richan 
MoHceToini.  — Oiilow,WtaiuS|<v>l>h.Mr  H.  Saunden,  KItlcy. 

"  ■      -  -    -.    piantaand  Flowen;  PanctMiom  odftnim,  W.  Ady,  Ek].,  Gi 


^  Barrett,  Poitiiod  Place, 


r.  Wellinoion'peaa,  Mr.  w.  Bray,  ganienn  to  G.  Stroile,  Etq.,  N™>'L'"' 
i,  Mr,  W.  Braj  of  Nennham.     Deptfard  Onion>  {law  year'l),  Mr.  W.  ltr»J 

XJ^i.  Fm™nU  and  Howeii  -.  Caut  M'Adun,  B.M..  E.W.  ChurcWII,  B.M.,  E  UiKombe, 
£«).  U.N.,aDd  Mr.  Kugg.  For  Fruit;  S.  Fugc,  R.  Dunning,  G.  Soluu.  B,  Farbam,  &C|n,and 
Mr,  Prlngie,  For  Ciillnari  Veeetablei :  R.  Bromley,  E^,  Mr.  Keanc,  and  Mr.  Rendle.  PorCol- 
tagcn'Friiei:  Hr.  Broun,  Mr.  Webb,  and  Ui.  ^uuAeri.    iPlymoutk  md  Daorfml  Janal, 

Jiaxm  an 

(t.liat'anna'hloolM;  *ilfcida  puHetcedij  BoSnm  Jfiniwi"  atviaV*"''™'!  ^Polfrata 
lendSaj    PjAtbnim   ul^niwim;    thir  luperb  plantain;    Allanindfl  uOiartiUi   ^X 

Ipomo:'^  inilgnii,  AmarfUij  gnndiflbn,  A^^um  c4mcum,  Pbldi  auLuninU^i^  ^cmatmn  ]ap6. 
idcum,  ^ainila<IU  conipleua,  Jgtratum  eadHtlnum,  CheRme  Btropurptrea,  Rudbi<ckia  ehrr- 

.,.    r..« !._    ^ — '-'- ■]olbUa,  Draca-'na  lenoioUil,  Snlfciura  Bafllirt,  CJcaa  IK— 

Ma, Crimila obBgyHjIt'-'— "-" " — ""i.!  ». 

IHI  A'ngUs,  jCrtvr  [Alena,  ngtlei 

.._— , ji  eajmirU,  LiiMi  iqDarrtea,  PaDcAUiim  Uttorii)^  ^unb^rnii  alUa,  He. 

mtothiu  punlnHia,  the  FaailObra  cocclnen,  Blipldla  gla&oa,  PtDla  nina,  FAebi£i  microiih^la, 
FdiJiila  maciHtdinan  i  Bpedmeiti  of  the  oagptaot,  from  the  gardeni  of  weannan  0)Bbrd,EHi. ; 
■ndCa]eeolkTiadiSTiu,fWnn  Finge  and  Co. ;  tlaoCh'iicedling  Amaif  Uiiiopota.  TheiE  vaa  a  Sitaa 
iDdica,  a  bouquet  oT  roHi  fhim  which  plimC  vaaeithll^lBlby  LucotDbe,  Fmce^RiidCo.,  in  April, 
and  rhim  whieha  bud  op  tim  h^n-  heAn  i-iit  p«<rT  day  tince  ITlaL  period.    Among  the  bouquela  ur 


1tta,SU>ia  nigena,  SUrIa  inTalucrUa,  Crinili  obHquii,  Rticheo  flOiAla,  lennl  beauiind  neoi. 
meni  of  OlozUiin  cauUioena,  Cork's  nsdiaa,  CiunUlia  BmtniUa,  DlohorliU>dia  [byrtidbn, 
IVacbnDine  aerilleii,  Fentittmon  Bicliaidiief,  ^ner  NIKia  A'ngUs,  jCrtvr  lAleiH,  Tkatla 

Ibddii,  Genttdna  eajoiirU,  f"-' .— '■> »u —  u.i — fl.   T*..,„i,i.^..  .fi>.  ^-. 

mtothui  punlnHia,  iheFaailBte 
F^Oiaia  maciHtdlnan  -,  BpeciBie 
■ndCa]eeolkTiadiSTiu,fWnn  Fu 

liudy  tnnuaia,  the  jrellow  aultai 
In  thl>  way.  In  gcortf  nu>  tber 
Into  (  crown  (the  emtne  U  (he 


ably  Imitated  by  the  manner  in  whlcli  thew 

;lwn.  In  cmnpHiDg  iDiDe  of  whk^,'  ii«djalmi>eanrbia  wen  amplored.  In  a  pnnnna 
ichtookplaceatthe  dinner  which  fbUowed  Ilia  bhlbltlua,  Mr.  CiiUei,  the  lecretat;,  it 
1,  In  the  firing  of  Ihe  next  year,  (Mdi  of  B  TuMy  of  dmAiI  dtwrlpUoni  would  be  read] 


, , .■  reapectlTe  nBghbourtiooda,  uatlns  [o 

of  ^^UciUon  they  might  wlah  ta  make  beKire  the  cud  of  January 

Among  the  priiei,  which  were  rerr  numeraui,  wen  the  following : — 
Planu.    Sloie  or  Gieenhauie,  Sulboui  Eioiic :  I,  C^lnuni  amAbile,  and  I.  Anurf Uii  B6l)ca 
elatypMala.  Mr.  C.  Booth.    Tender  Eiolic.  Diehoiiaiodra  Ihytiiflbca,  Mr.  C.  Booth.   Climber  or 

Dwarf  Georgin SI,  in  piiu,aol  eiceedlng  3  It  in  height,  Mr.  C  Booth. 

Fnilt.  Fine-apple  jbnt-ilarauted.  weighing  El  lb>1,  Ur.  Craggi,  garriencrto  Sir  T,  D.  Acland, 
Bart.  Ben  dlih  of  While  Nectaiinei,  IMi.^Iicholta.  Beat  diili  of  Maiello  Cherrrci.  Mr.  W. 
Dunifbrd.  Portugal  Quincei.  E.  Woohner,  Etn.  Walnuii.  Mr.  Ijucble,  Cobnuii,  3.  c. 
Walhey.  FllbeFta,  J.  ^iweelland.  Eta.  Dlah  of  Golden  Drop  Plumt,  Mr.  Craggi.  Grapea  in  a 
pot  Iwlth  17  bunchea),  KWoohaerTOq. 

anlmart  yf^adla.  Red  Beet.  Mr.  R.  Baunden,  gaidtner  to  C.  Hoare,  Eiq.  Seikale  Reel, 
J.  Sweetland,  &q.    White  Carrota,  E.  Gattey.Euj. 


740  Provincial  Ilorticnltural  Societii's :  — 

WiHe.  From  grapei  grown  in  the  open  air  in  this  countr :  1.  mark  G.  H. ;  €.  W.  OiflfbrH,  Etq. 
From  any  other  fruit  or  vegetable  of  English  growth :  1.  Gooseberry,  W.  Ginbrd,  Esq, ;  2.  Fli^m, 
X  Sweetland,  Esq.    {Exeter  Flffing  Post,  Oct  &} 

DORSETSHIRR 

Dorset  Horticultural  Society.  —  J^yril  27.  Mr.  Thorne  exhibited  150  different 
fpectmens  of  the  alpine  auricula,  which  were  all  seedlings,  and  raised  by  himself.  Mr.  Brown, 
gardener  to  Captain  Foster  of  Warmwell,  gained  a  prize  for  seedling  geraniums. 

There  were  also  exhibited  some  fine  specimens  (not  for  competition)  of  the  Bor&nia  serrulkta, 
Choriz^ma  Henchm&nnt,  ^c&cia  pulch^lla,  Calceolkria  corymbbsa,  C&ctus  specibsa,  Crenista 
•phacroc&rpa,  Strelitzia  reglns,  (^xalis  sulphdrea  sup^rba,  E'pacris  grandiflbra,  Lechenatlltiff  for. 
miisa,  and  a  6ne  dish  of  oranges  from  the  green-house  of  Robert  Pattison,  Esq. ;  an  /'xia  grandi. 
dbra,  f^om  Lord  Ilchester's;  and  Amar^lli«  JohnsCni,  vitt&ta,  and  formosfsstma,  from  Captain 
Foster's. 

AmoofTst  the  mnny  green-house  plants  exhibited  (not  for  competition)  by  Mr.  Coaker,  nursery, 
man,  of  Upway,  were  particularly  noticed  two  new  seedling  geraniums,  the  Winsoririnvm  and  the 
Lady  Combcrmere ;  as  well  as  Lord  Comberroere,  Paul  Pry,  Anne  Boleyn,  Spect&bile  Regans, 
IlCime;,  Victory,  &c.  &c  ;  aldo  a  beautiful  plant  of  the  Crotal&ria  ^legans,  Ferb^na  chamsedri- 
fMia,  Alonsba  granditlbra,  new  pur^e  wallflower,  Spar^xis,  acacias,  poiygalas,  and  il/fmulus  in 
sprts ;  a  fine  si>ccimen  of  £dw4rd8»a  microph^lla  in  bloom,  the  plant  growing  in  the  open  border. 
Also,  from  the  same  nursery,  a  splendid  variety  of  single  anemones.  {Dorset  Countjf  Ckronide, 
April  28.) 

Sept.  28.  Tlie  exhibition  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  was  considered 
viery  superior  to  those  of  last  year.  From  the  Upway  nursery,  fine  specimens  were  exhibited  (not 
for  competition)  of  double  georginas,  fifty  sorts ;  E^ythrolae^na  conspicua  ;  several  sorts  of  new 
FCichsfa,  with  many  other  hardy  perennials:  also  a  yellow  China  rose  and  crimson  iZbsa  odoritta. 
There  were  also  several  fine  specimens  of  Lophospermum  erut>escens,  Calampriis  s^bra,  and 
double  China  asters,  from  the  gardens  of  Messrs.  Wel)ber  and  Seirce,  nurserymen,  of  Merriott ; 
and  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Magnblia  grandiflbra,  ftom  Mr.  Rutherford's.  {Country  Times,  Oct  S.) 

ESSEX. 

iyielmsford  and  Essex  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — This  Society  was  esta- 
blished in  1824,  and  has  six  shows  in  a  year. 

The  Tulip  Show  was  held  on  May  10.    The  tulips  exhibited  this  season  were  not  so  fine  as  have ' 
Veen  shown  in  former  seasons.    We  show  the  six  best  tulips,  two  bybloemens,  two  rpses,  and  two  ^ 
bizarrcs : — 
•  1)vbloemcns :  1.  W&shington,  Cenotaph,  Mr.  George  Howard,  Chelmsford;  2.  Roi  deSiam, 
Ambassadeur  de  Hollande,  Mr.  Pearson  of  "Wriitlej  3.  Premier  Noble,  Mr.  Jonathan  Harris.—- 
Roses :  I.  Heroine,  Thalestris,  Mr.  George  Howard,  Chelmsford;  2.  Triomphe Royal,  RosePerle 
Brillante,  Mr.  Pearson  of  Writtle ;  3.  Triomphe  Royal,  Rose  Cerise  filanche,  Mr.  Jonathan  Har- 
ris.—  Bizarres':  1.  Strong's  Benjamin,  George  the  Fourth,  Mr.GeorgjB  Howigrd,  Chelmsford;* 
S.  Gloria  Mandi,  Brutus,  Mr.  Pearson  of  Writtle;  3.  Brutus,' Abercromble,  Mr.  Jonatban  Har- 
ris.  —  George  Howard,  Secretary  and  Treasurer.    Chelm^ord,  May  32. 1831.       .  _  ..        ' 

HEREFORDSHIRK 

.  Hereford  Horticultural  Society. —  May  17.  Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 
.  Flowers  and  Plants.  Tulips.  Bizarre :  3.  Aigle  Noir,  4.  Davey*8  Trafalgar,  and  5.  Domingo,  ■ 
B.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Bybloemen :  1.  Washington,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.;  3.  Ambassadeur  de  Hol- 
lande, R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Rose :  2.  Cerise  k  belle  Forme,  R  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  4.  Do  'Little,  R-  J. 
Powell,  Esq.  —  Pelargoniums.  Dark :  1.  Yeatmanidnum,  and  2.  Pulch^rrimum,  Mrs.  W.  Pates- 
hall ;  3.  Lord  Corabermere,  Mr.  Godsall  Red :  1.  Lord  Yarborough,  2.  Soufthcotidnvm,  and  S. 
Anne  Boleyn,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall.  Light:  1.  Macranthon  sup^rbum,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall:  2. 
Macr&nchon,  Mr.  Nott;  3.  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall.  —  Heath,  £r1ca  quadrifl6ra,  Mrs.W.  PateshaU. 
-^  Stove  Plant,  Gloxinia  sup^rba,  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  {Hereford  Journal,  May  18.  and  25.) 
,  June  2 1 .     The  Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — - 

Plants.    Stove  or  Green-house :  1.   C&ctus  speciosissima,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall ;  2.  Maur&ndya 
Barclay  dnA,  Mr.  Godsall ;  3.  Calceol&ria  integrifolia,  Sir  J.  G.  CotterelL  —  Hardy  :  1.  Delphinium ' 
srandiflbrum,  Mr.  Godsall ;  2.  ilnchilsa  panicul&ta,  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps ;  3.  Bronze  Iris,  ^r  J.  G. 
Cotterell. 

Flowers.  Ranunculuses.  Striped  Dark:  L  P61chrior,  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps;  2.  Augustus,  Mr. 
Cranston ;  3.  R^lna,  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps.  Light  Striped :  1.  Duke  of  Clarence ;  2.  Princess  of  Wur. 
temberg,  and  3.  Melange  des  Beaut^s,  Mr.  Godsall.  Selfs:  1.  Princess  Yictoria,  Mr.  Godsall;. 
2.  Anne,  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps :  3.  Melpomene,  Mr.  Godsall.  —  Pinks.  Black  and  White :  1.  West- 
lake's  Heroine,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall ;  2.  Symon's  New  Eclipse,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  3.  Black-eyed 
Susan,  Sir  J.  G.  CotterelL  Red-laced :  1.  Barlow's  George  the  Fourth,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall ; 
2.  Walker's  King  Alfred,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  3,  Davey's  Venus,  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps.  Purple-laced : 
1.  Goiding's  Seedling,  Mrs.  J.  PhiUipps ;  2.  Knight's  Lady  Ackland,  Mrs.  W.  Pateshall ;  3.  Ste. 
vens's  Waterloo,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq.  Fancy :  1.  Chancellor,  Mr.  Godsall ;  2.  Royal  George,  Mr. 
Cranston.  —  Roses.  Light :  1.  Grande  Blanche,  and  2.  Unique,  Mr.  Cranston.  Dark :  1.  Tuscany, 
Mr.  Cranston ;  2.  Othello,  Mrs.  J.  Phillipps.  Red :  1.  Mignonne,  and  2.  Rose  du  Roi,  Mr. 
Cranston. 

Fruit.  Cherries :  1.  Florence,  R.  J.  Powell,  Esq. ;  2.  Black  Tartarian.  Mr.  Godsall ;  3.  May 
Duke,  J.  S.  Gowland,  Esq.  —  Strawberries  :  1.  Keen's  Seedling,  and  2.  Carolina^  R.  J.  Powell, 
Esq.  {  3.  Grove  End,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  4.  Hautbois,  J.  S.  Gowland.  Eso. ;  5.  Keen's  Seedling, 
Mr.  Godsall.  — Pine-apples :  1.  New  Providence,  and  2.  Queen,  C.  G.  Cooke,  Esq.  —  Melons :  1. 
Netted  Cantaloup,  J.  E.  Graham,  Esq.;  2.  New,  Sir  J.  G.  CotterelL  {Hertford  Journal,  June 29.) 

July  21 .     Prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

Plants.  Stove  or  Green-house :  1.  Ervthrina  Crfsta  g&lii.  Miss  Parry ;  2.  Crissula  coccinea, 
Mrs.W.  Pateshall ;  3.  iV^rium  spl^ndens,  Mr.  OodsalL  —Hardy :  1.  Hydrtogea  hort^nsis  csrtilea. 
Sir  J.  G.  Cotterell ;  2.  Potentflla  RussellidiM.  Mr.  Godsall. 

Flowers.    Carnations.    Scarlet  Bizarres ;  1.  Yeomanson'i  Lord  Hill,  S.  Smalley's  Foxhunter* 


Dorulihire,  Essex,  Herlfurdshire.  74l 

■Dili.  WlU'iStandsnloCPErl^lion,  MnW.  FBteihall.    Crtmiwi  Bliarrei :  IWikeflelU'i  Plut 

BiiMn,  Mn.  w.  butSiiin';  *.  Mulaine  Mini 'r  J.Powell,  Ew.j  !.  Paire'«  guwii  Ctrollne, 

unit  3.  SmnlLcji'i  Womkiful,  Mn.W.  PolnhalL  Purpls  nak« :  I.  Baui't  thichen  of  Devon- 
■liirti  S.  Str^i  Eutier,  and  3.  Prliicsu  Charlatte,  Hn.W.  Punhill.  —  Plcolcm.  Purple:  1. 
HagH>  Pemiiadbur,  i.  Jeere't  Hoon-nker,  and  3.  Lee^  Cleopntn,  Mn.W.  Pueshall.  Hcd :  I. 
Pila^  DeflnnH-,  i  Will  WulKlv,  and  3.  Bamn'i  Mi«  N«iUe,  Mim.  W.  Pawihill.  — CSwr, 
jln.i.  Dark ;  1.  Bl«di  Turtun,  Mr,  Cnoiiton ;  3.  Miller-i  Hebe,  Sir  J.  G.  ColierelL  LIrIiI  ;  1. 
Willi-i  Dvarr  Vdhnr,  and  i.  MounUIn  of  Snow,  Mr,  Ctanilon ;  3  Beaut;  of  Enplind.  Mra  W. 
PalHhalL     Red:  I.  Claudiiu  Ceaar.  Mr.  Crmiutoni  2.  Seedling,  Hrt.  Noll ;  S  Homing  Star. 

FruU.    GooMlwniei.  Red  :  1,  Sporttnian,  and  S  Lancashire  Lad,  T.  Spencer,  Eiq  ;  3.  Crown 


«!«■»  arlj,  MrV'oodiiU"  VinitSTi.'s^vmi'g^,''*' vi|>«,  and 'a  RocVwoid,  Mr.  tiodiialL  — 

—  Meloni':  1,  Netted  CaDtalonii,  J.  S.  Gowland,  Eiq.';  a  Black  Hodk,  R. 'j.  Powell,  riq. — 
Aptioolj:  1.  Moorpsrk.inrJ.  G.  CMEerell:  i.  Turkey,  Mr.  John  Thomai — Plomi:  LOrleana, 
Sir  J.  G.  CoilereU;  a.  Blue  Imptialilce,  C.  O.  Cooke,  Esq.  —  CurrantL  Red,  Mr.  Knight's  New 
Seedling,  R.  J.  Powell,  Eb).  (Hereford  Journal,  July  ej.) 

Sija.  22.  A  georgiiia,  eihitiled  by  the  gsrJener  of  Sir  J.  G.  Colterell,  dia- 
plajHl  what  has  long  been  a  Breat  deaideratuui  amongil  aoriits,  distinct  itrlpes  i  Ihc  colour  ii  ■ 
deepcrimiOD  at  Ibe  [icliett  velvet  tint;  but  from  the baie  of,  and  r?pot[ng  on.  each  broad  petal, 
■]>ilngi  one  or  two  EToaller  ores  whkh  are  lieautifullr  striped  with  t^nk,  and  which,  it  la  hoped, 
will  ]«oFE  permanent :  the  fluwer  U  U^,  well  fomied,  and,  although  rer;  double,  will  produce 

J^oue.t  Georjlnai"  Crimwn  :".Woreeiter  Hero,  and  B  Coronation,  Mr.  Godsall  j  3.  Ane. 
niDne.di>wered,  Mr,  Ccanitoii.  Scarlet :  L  Romulua,  and  S.  Claodiui  CESir,  Mr,  Ciaiuton  g 
3.  Conitaotla,  Mra.  W,  Paleshall,  Purple:  1.  Atropuni{>rsi,  and  S.  Anemane-BDweied,  Mr. 
Crawton  j  3.  Seedling,  Sir  J.  G.  Cotlerefi.  Ught :  1.  MounSn  of  Snow,  Mr.  Cranston  ;  4  Ac. 
taon,  tilt.  Natt  ■  S.  Fkinlid  Lady,  Mr.  QodaalL    Slrip^  lariety,  Seedling,  Sir  J.  O.  CotCorrI). 

Fruii,  Nectarines:  1.  ScjrleI,S.  Roman,  and  3Seedlin(,  Sir  J.  O.  CoiteTell.—  Applea.  Early 
Dessert :  I.  Ribitan  Bpi^n,  Sir  J.  G,  CoUerrii  i  S.  FeMsb  Apple,  T.  Spencer.  £ui. ;  3.  Albion 
Apple,  Sr  J.  O.  CnUerell.  Late  tloseR ;  I  Nonparrtl,  and  S.  Marjil.  Mra  J.  Phlllipps ;  3.  Gai. 
iloni  Apple,  Sr  J.  O.  ColterelL  Culinary :  1.  Blenheim  Oranoe,  and  S.  Mawthomaeiui,  T.  Spen. . 
cer,Eiq  j  4  RiHralRu«et,Mr.  John  Thomai.  — Pears.  Early  Desietl :  1.  Gansell'i  Bi™niot  Mr. 
J.  Thonusj  aOnmgeBwgamol,  R.J.  Powell,  B«|.  Late  Deaatrl:  I,  Crasaane,  J.  SGowlaad, 
Big. ;  S.  Cbauinanlelle.  R.  J.  Powell,  £«■.  i  i.  Ducheisc  d'Anioultine,  Mra,  Parklniso.  —  Grapet. 
OuWoor;  L  Hwal  Mnicadine,  and  i  Black  Esperiono,  Mr.  J.  Thomai.  —  Peachet :  1.  Seedling, 
C  Royal  Gcorge.and  3  French  Mignonne,  %r  J.  O.  Cotcerell.    {a-rrfonl  Joanml,  Sept.  S»,) 

Sots  Horticultitrat  Sodelu May  1 8.      Priies  were  awarded  as  under :  — 

'  PlanU.  state:  1.  «ctni  inecioslisinia,  Mr,  J.  D,  'Wbeeler;  %  Amarlllli  Johnilini,  and 
S,  Amaifllll  Bcllailtnma,  Mr.  Reynolds ;  i,  CSrt\a  JeDkinstmi,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler;  5.  Cfldui 
apecibia,  JohnCoofce,  ^—Oreen.house:  1.  Calceal&ria,  and  S.  J>ol^la  latlfblla,  John  Cooke, 
ESD.J  a  Borbnib  KrruUta,  MemrL  Breeic  and  Rein uldi:  t.  ailaalhMca,  John  Cooke,  Eiq, ; 
B.  ManrSndya  Barelayiiu,  Mrt  Robeitioo.  —  Ibrdy :  1.  Pia  iusi&na,  Mr,  J,  C,  Wheeler) 
S.  Antenntrli  illoica,  Mn,  Hobertioii;  4.  TriUia  europs'us,  John  Cooke,  Esq.  j  S.  Dode- 
„a.i u.iii-    «-  n ij.       ._'..^„.    ]    ,^,s|„  Indica  ilba,  John  Cooke,  Esq.;  % 


[,  Mr.  Reynolds.— 
'-    — ^  a  ffliododi 


i^rspkua'  nVna^Mi"  Tr!|a!«l7 TVenlts  fOlgld^  M«.  Plait ; : 


-Ulips.  Uilaires:   1.  Wade's   King,  and  2.  TlDlBt  Aleunder,  Mr  J.  C.  Wheeler  j 

3.  Belle  Actrlce.T.  Budge,  Esq, :  4.  Captain  Lambton,  Mr.  P.  Bailli;  h.  Counl  Platoff,  Mr,  C. 
Cocki.  Bybloemem :  1.  Holmei't  King,  T.  Rudge,  Esq.;  i.  DuchiM  of  Wellington,  and  3.  La 
Plui  Belle,  Mr.  J.  C  Wheeler ;  +  Duchesw  d'oldenhur^  Mr.  Ptirchaa:  S.  Warfiington,  Mra. 

1.  Incompaiable  Hebe,  and  3.'Da|^ne,  W.  Oillman,  Eio, ;  3  I^y  Ewter,  Mr,  J,  C,  Wheeler  i 
iUomingcW,  Gilloian,  Euj,iS.Hcbe,  Mr.  F.  Ba_iUi.  Rlgauta:  I.  BollindH.- E,  Le  Grand, 
and  3  Dido,  W.  GiUman,  Etq.  I  4.  Bruno,  Mr,  C,  O:^;  5.  Black  Rigaut,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler. 
Hagueti  1 1.  Norwich  Bluk  BagueC.HcReyaoldsj  S.DuchaaoTTuH^any,  MrCCocki;  3Habit 
Royal,  W,  Gilhnan.  Esq, ;  4.  Eliiabelh,  Mr.  C.  Cocka ;  B.  Habit  du  Ibl,  W.  GlUman,  E«i.  — 
Aneniaan.  Dark :  L  Caidinal  da  Fleuri,  Mr.  T.  Ryder ;  2.  Trlomnhe  CoUnnbliK,  and  3,  Ridne 
de  TVanca,  Ueiin,  Breese  and  R^nolda  i  4,  Wslwonh,  Mr,  T,  Edwards  j  5.  DuchesK  de  Cndi, 

Bella  Vema.  J.  F.  WlUia,  Eaq*':  3.  Sand're,'Ur?T.  Rydn  ;\  Whin  Swan,  and  S.  Jaqier  Grlidellne, 
XRWItuTEaq,  Scaile<«Red;  1.  Lord  Noith,  and  e.  Grand  Ciar,  Mr.  T,  Ryder;  a  Scarlet, 
Wt,  3.  C  WheSer :  4  High  Admiral,  Meiita,  Breeae  and  Reynolda;  S,  Columba,  Mr,  T,  Ed. 
Hard!,  — PelargooluDia.  Dark:  I,  Oemuniciia,  John  Cooke, Esq, ;  ft  DamJnim, Mn.  Plan ; 
3.  LordCanibenBere,andt.Hiiniei,  John  Cooke,  E^.lS.Coneyanuni.  Mr.  J.D. Wheeler  !Jca(.,, 
let  or  Red :  L  Lord  Vailnrough,  and  t.  SpectAbile  striatum,  Jnhn  Couke,  £iq. ;  3  Invlncitite, 
Mr  J  D.Wheeler;  4.  Moore's^iclory,  H».  Plait;  S.  Anne  Boleyn,  John  Cooke,  Esq.  I^f;hi: 
1,  Macrinthon,  Mrs,  plaUj  E.Milltri,  John  Cool;e,  Esq, ;  3,  Cleopatra,  Mr.  J.  R  Wheeler; 
«  Cleopatra  superba,  Mra.  Plait ;  G,  OrDftCuin,  John  Cooke,  Esq.  —  Nosegay,  Mr,  Reynolds, 

CsUaani  VeplaHrt.  Asparagus^  1,  Mr,  T,  Ryderji,  R  Comptan,  Esq.ia  Mr.  Holbcit  ,' 
4.Mr.T.Rydeti3,Mt.Hotooit.    (H««W  Ji«™il.  May  23.) 

June  £2.      Priies  were  awarded  aa  under  :  — 

Plant!.    Sloie  or  Grecn.honse :  1,  Hftyo  carntKB,  John  Cooke,  Esq, ;  «.  Nf  rluin  ipli^ndpos, 

?'^''vS^r';*S,"'Hni^'^ind''3,  G™iilk^s7j^^^kel^, i"*  MalMh™reilu™'Mii; 
Flail  1  5,  DaveT^nuni.  Rei,  T,  Underwood,  Scarlet  or  Red:  1.  L(»d  Yarborougfa,  and  2,  Anps 
Boleyn.  J,  Cooke,  Esq,;  3,  Agriptiiiia,  Rev.  T,  Underwood )  4,  Lady  Liverpool,  Mn,  Piatt;  t, 


742  Prtmneial  HortieuUie-al  Societies :' — 

Hoorc'i  Victuy,  Jolin  Cooke,  £«(  LIghl:  1.  VD&iigii,  Mr.  J.  C.  Wheder;  f.  MiUM,  Joliil 
CoDkc,  Eh).  1  3.  Hiirinthon  luptitmin,  Un.  Flail  i  iT  Apolh^  John  Cooke.  E«. ;  S.  Mucrfn- 
Uion.  Un.PI«L— HeUht:  1.  Vmiiciu  iup«rt)a,  BmR  and  BeTi'ol<<' >  &  Irbjdiu,  Mr.  J.  C 

l-^ynitrWM  pie'jnjnijMniJ  4  TOcoloi,  »Im  Ttiuudi  S.  Mutibilij,  Mr.  J,  C 


Wheeler.— Hirdf :  1.  iJiaimnui  Fnilnflla,  Mr,  Furchu:  i.  Delphinium  gi 

RernokUi  3.  .liich.lM ninieulUa,  Hn.  Hobciunni  *.  Digil\1i>  wupCiio-l'IB^  Mr.  RernaliU; 
S.  AnlnbWn  miliii  tdcolor,  H»  PUIL  —  AnKiicin  :  L  KUdiu  Utittiii,  Ui.  J.  C.  wtieels ; 
t  AHIuUbi,  Hr  J.  D.  Wheder. 
nmiiri.  Ranunculuia.  Diik 
"  J.  D.  Wheeler  " 
vm/fi  t,  linne 

Jilin,  Mr,  J.  D. 

BMot,  Mr.  J.  C.  WhMler ;  3.  HUlmiige  gv  sei 
S.  noupBB't  Queen,  Jebn  Cuoke,  ISiq.     U 
Moniw,  Mr.  Cnimp  i  3.  Prince  Oalluln,JUr. 
Coflto  and  Gold,  Mr.  Crump. 
IV.  .  o  n. ^  June,  Mr.  J 

Beautyi  Ur.  John  Adoper;  «:  DnieT'i  Hn'Foid,  ft 
ofmiiu"  r«iuH,  *^.  Glllmui,  Eiq.;  4.  Bow*!  Cato,  Mf.  HDlbertj  S.  Bow'a  ouwdiiuk,  tunnn 
and  Hajnoldi.  Red-laced  i  I.  Cbeoe'i  Hlu  ChecK,  and  E.  Lord  Bjrcon.  Mr,  Joho  Hooper;  3 
Stereiu'a  Wnteiloo,  K.  Erani,  Esq.  i  V  Mr.  Morrli,  Mr  John  Hooper ;  i.  HnNnnan't  Frinceit 
Chutotle,  W.  Gillmin,  Eh(.  SdiV and  FanelH  1  1.  Oecne  the  Fourth,  Hr.  J^n  Hooper:  2 
Scedlliv,  Hr.  J.  D,  'Wheeler ;  3.  Blurti  and  Beaulj,  Mr.  Crump ;  i.  Barrjitt'i  CoUlngWoiid,  Mr. 
Hiderj  5.  Aurora  Botealij,  W.  ailbnan,  En.  — Koaei.  Dark;  1.  L'Ombre  ^»ablB,  Ur. 
RernoTdi ;  3.  Pluto,  Mn.  Jamec  Radge :  3.  Honied  Purple,  J.  F.  WIIIIl  Bhi.  ;  *.  Tiucui),  Mr. 
Rc:rnoldaj  5  Fonlind,  Hr.  J.  C  WbeeW.  lj«hl:  1.  Unique,  Mr.  Holbert;  i.  Hen  Nildenl 
Bluah,  Mr.  Hmioldii  3.  Bronn'j  Supinb,  BrHK  and  li^noldi;  4.  Nc#  Bluih,  Mr.  J,  a 
WheeW  [  S,  White  Hoa,  Mr.  T,  E.l»irdi.    Scurtel  or  Bed  :  I.  Wellii^ton,  K.  Erani,  En ; 

Retnotdi ;  5  ^armlDe,  Hr  Reinoldi.  '■—  Noaegay ,  Mr.  ReyiiDldi. 
Aiirt.    Chcnle* :   1.  Majduke.  R.  Compton,  Em.  ;  2.  Early  Mar,  Mra.  Piatt ;  3.  Elton,  R. 

Wilomlt  •  Superti,  Colonel  Monej  ;  2.  Keen'a  Seedling,  Mr,  Jamei  RudgE  -,  3.  H«uliJ<i,  Brtew 
and  Reynoldi ;  4,  Scailel  Rohwrrir,  and  5.  Carotiju,  K.  Evoni,  Eiq.     {Hereford  Jcvntal, 

July  27.     Prizes  were  ttwarded  as  under ;  — 

Plaali.  SiDie  or  Green-houie;  1.  Erythrlna  CclUa  gilli,  Bieeaeand  Retnoldii  £.  Fdciuia 
gr&eilii,  Rei.  T.  Underwood;  3  E;iconilB  puncUu,  John  Cooke,  Eiq.;  4.  >rtriuin  ■plendeu, 

ahd  5.Lantkiia  acule&u,  Mr  J.  IX  Wlieefet Hardy!  1.  H;drijiK«,  John  Cooke.  Eaq.;  i. 

ferMrum  nigrum,  Mr  ll^nalda ;  3.  Potflililla  rorniSw,  W,  Gillman,  Esq.  j  4.  Cora6p>li  lan- 
ccolUi,  Hr.^ynotdt;  $.  I»glt41ia  l^nugfnea,  W.  CUlmao,  I^  — Ueathi:  1.  VlrldiflAri, 
Mill  Tmited  i  S.  SaTlledm,  Biesie  and  Reynolds  t  S.  AmpuU^ca,  Un.  PlaU ;  4.  Irbydiu,  Mr. 
J.  C,  Wheeler  i  5.  JuliJma,  Hi»  TruHed. 

Flaurert.  Camatlona.  Scatlel  Blurrec:  1.  Sir  Hudibtai,  and  2.  Houkint^  Grenadier,  J.  r. 
WI1»^E^;3.  Landon*!  Sir  J.  Boughey,  4.'Da>e):'i  Sorereign,  and  £  Cbanmlon't  Seedling, 
Hr,  Cmmii.  Crioiaonffiiarres:  l.Cartirrliihl'ilUinbow.  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheder;!.  Hoirle'a  Mag- 
iiiHcent,  and  3.  Davcj'i  Rainboa,  J,  V.  IVitlii,  E14. ;  4.  William  Ihe  Fourth,  Hr.  Crump ;  S. 
Penlei'B  Delighl,  J.  F.  WiilLa,  Em.  Scatlel  FUkei;  I,  Brighl  Fhiebui,  Hr.  Crump :  a.  Fear- 
aon'a  Madame  Uara,  J.  P.  WiUig,  Eu. ;  3.  Coulslon'e  No  1.,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheder ;  £  Btoniaid'i 


Laceir'a  Queen,  Colonel  Money.     Purple  Flakei:  1.  Piggotfi 
S.  Wood'a  Commander,  aitd  4.  Cnimp'i  Seedlinf,  Ht  Crunipi 


Eu;.  J  3,  FloilUa,  Sreeie  and  Reynolds ;  3.  Fnrmn'a  Sir  Gei^  Crew,  J.  F.  mnii,  Eeq. ;  4. 
Beauty  of  the  Valley,  Mr.  Crump;  B.  Fletcher's  Duchess  of  Deronihlrb^  Breeae  and  Reynold!. 
—  Ficnteea.  Purolc;  1.  Lorely  Boma,  Mr.  J.  D.  Wheeler  1  S.  Pulllni^  OOprlnK,  Hr.  Oimfi 
9.  Hr.  T,  Edwarda  -,  4.  aiigg'*  PnieloH,  BresK  and  Reynolda  ;  S.  Salammder,  Mr.  T.  Edwinll. 
Ked:  I.  Han  of  Roaa  lieeililniJ,  Mr.  T.  Edwardai  £  Beauty  of  Stnatlian,  DreeH  aid 
Heynoldai  a  CamOdd')  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Louis  the  Sixteenth,  J.  F.  Willis,  F^;  & 
fki^ia,  Hr.  Cmmp.— Georginaa.  Dark  Double :  1.  Black 'Kirban,  Mr.  Reynolds  ^  S.  Breeae*! 
Vanuor[tiidhan,aDd3  Breeae'a  Manof  [toaa,  W,  Oinman,  Eao. ;  4.  Glolie  Crimaon,  K.  Eraoi, 
Ean;  &  8l«ertilHtnn,  E.  Fricbatd,  E>g.  Ught  Double:  1.  Uountain  nf  Snow,  Hr.  j7^ 
V/beOtr  t  Z  SciriM  Tarlxn.  Hr.  Carr  Cocks j  3.  Royal  Dwarf  Ydlow,  Mr.  Holbert ;  *.  Coccbn 
iorlblknda  (aeedui^),  W.  Gillnun,  I^i  S.  Sulphuret,  Mr.  Cary  Cocks. 

Frua.  OooaebeiTlea.  Red;  L  Roaring  Lion,  and  B.  Ctonn  Bob,  Mr.  P.  Bayllaj  3L  Ras^ierry, 
R.  Ennt,  Eh.  ;  4.  Rough  Red,  Rer.  L.  Robertson ;  5.  Warrington.  John  CotAe.  Eao,  Oieen : 
1.  Eagle, ^r.<^B>p;  i  Green  Chisel,  Colonel  Mmevi  3  Whitesmith.  Mr.  T,  Edwards;  ». 
Seedlinc,  and  5.  Green  Cecil,  Mr.  Holbert.  Yello"!  1.  Moore's  White  Bear.  Colonel  Money ; 
E.  Buinford'a  Golden  Chain,  Mr.  P.  Baihs^  3.  Viper,  J.  Cooke,  Eh|.  :  4.  Vellonr  d'Or.  Mr.  Hol- 
bert; 5.  Scoiplon,  Colonel  Money.  —  Grapei :  1.  Black  Amber,  and  2.  Saint  Peter's.  Cidonel 
Honey ;  3.  Old  Sweetwater,  K  ^hard,  Eaq. ;  4.  Hew  Sweetwater,  J.  Cooke,  Esq.  {Urr^ftrrf 
Amntal,  August  3.) 

HUNTINGDOKSHIRE, 
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fJowen.  AuriculiuL  Green-edged:  I.Thomnson'sRewige,  Hr.  Wood;  C  Bsrl<4a^  Suinh, 
Hr.  FotdluuBi  3.  Parkinun's  -iWalgu,  and  4.  Hetcall^i  UHwhire  Hen,  Hr.  HyEmd. 
Gny-edaed :  L  and  S,  Kenyou's  Bingleader,  3.  Aahworth-a  Rule  all,  and  1.  Thoonwa't  Bereoge, 
■cBflaiid.  Wbltt.edgm:  L  and  &  Taylor-i  Glory,  Mr.  Hyland ;  3.  Tatlot't  UKOBMinibh, 
■nd  4.  PlHidaweU'a  Cenqueror,  Mr.  Dally.  Sdf :  1.  Breaker^  Queen  Anne  [■  auparb  Oover, 
bcalkuallt1wnBmedaowera2.Hr.Weoa;X.Hybnd^Juba,MrHr—-  "— »--  ■•..>—.■- 
Ididy&italiDe  UontMue,  Hr.  Hyland.  -~  Pcdyantlius :  L  Bearleis^  Sup 
aon'l  Alexander,  Hr.  Fordham ;  3  Bearlea'a  Superb,  Hr,  Wood ;  4.  f 
Iln.    Seedling,  Earl  Grey,  Hr.FnoUlo.- Hyacinth.   Double  Blae 


HtnUingdanskire,  Lancashire.  74-3 

FllBC*  HoiiT  of  Pniiil*,  Ur.  FrmUlD ;  ! 
~™—:  L  Honour -'  •——*—    "-  " 


unguliMui,  Mr.  FnsUin.     DouUe  WtilU:'l.'iiiil£.  Gnnl  Voont,  Ur.  Dall ;  3.  Gnwc  Voant, 
Mr.  Ban.— Fldirutbui  Nutiuiu.    VelloW,  Solei]  d'Ot.  lb.  Dale.    WhitE,  Gnnd  Monarous, 

PruU.    DhhK  Aniltc  t,  KonparcU  Ipmemd  in  box  with  undl,  Mi.  Rijei  £  Buler^ 
rsHmln  (proerved  in  bca  witli  landj,  Mr.  Dallj.  — Kluhcn  Apale':  1,  NaJfolk  Bcaufflo 

Sri,  Hid  puked  In  •Uaw  10  ai  to  eiclude  the  ali),  Ur.  Giddlon  —  Slianbenlei:  KsKbeniu, 

Bfi.  HiddlHrair 

.  OiUuiy  I'mIuMh.  EitliFotttoea:  Mi.  B1»t{ninE«eLBhedllb.7o(.).  — Rhiibufa:  1.  Hf- 

brtd,  51bi.  1Il<»-<  Mr.  Bleet;  £.  Wilrnnt'i  Gnen, Ills. 7)01..  Ml.  Giddiag>.~I.enuce ;  I.Bath 

C«,  Mr.  DaU; ,  i  Bath  Co%  Hi.  GiddingL 

jii/y  ST.      At  the  Annual  Summer  Show  prizes  were  awarded  as  under :  — 
MoBWrt.    Cuimitions,  Scarlet  Bliarre :  L  Wild's  I-"*-*!""  Mr  sh.n.- »  wiWn  Pcrfiw-iinn 

Jb.  Twltchett ;  S,  WUd'i  Peiftctlon,  Hi,  Franklin ; 


a.  Bdleiopbon,  Mr,  Sfaupi  4.  FrlDcm  Charloiu,  Mi 
fSbwvi  &  Dtnuuhli^  Mr,  TiritcfaeU :  3.  DevoDihini,  M 
Bnt  in  Kaj  mlout  in  additien:  Wild*!  PeiCection,  I 
Walter  8c .    .  ..   .  ^        ..    _  s. 


hnuhbr,  M 
TwTtchoit: 
1,  HuGiell's  1JlcanipaiablF,Mr.  NulUi;&BUEEell'iInr<iniFS>ab1e,Ur.ShiIp]3.1 

paraMe,  Mr.  Twilchetti  4  Euuetl-i  InconipBialile,  Mr.  Deiiloit     Rom  or  P. _. 

Mr.  roidUiin;  S.  Qnnli,  Mr.  Rive  ;  3.  Gtjntm  Ml.  Nutwi ;  4.  Ounen  Caroline,  Mi.  Twitcliett. 
Velltnr:  1.  Howlet'i  Pangraph,  Mr.  DFarloTei  £  ZeoiDilii,  Mr.  ahaiv ;  *,  Louli  Striw,  Mr. 
Twitchett  Eat  la  an;  csloui  In  Mlditjan:  HuhII'i  Incamparable,  Mr,  Nutlei.  Seedling 
hi  ani colour:  1,  BcauI;or  Ripltia,  Mr. DaNv i  E.  Rose  Imperial,  Mi.  Baje.  — Double  Geor- 
^nai:  LNohla,  AugUBln,  and  ApoBo,   Mr.  Slielil;  !.  Countesi  of  UYetpool,  Venuili,  and 

L    GooKbenieg.    Bed':  I.  Roaring  Lion,  94dvta  tart,,  Mr.  Hylind;  i.  Roarine Lim, 
.,  Mi.  Gleet  i  3.  RaarinK  Lim.  SS.dwts.  SI  gra,,  Mr,  Giddinn;  4.  Roaring  Lioo,  in  dma. 


'Zffl 


i,  Mr.  Hfliqdj  a  GoUcn  aoiicriVn,  16 dwti  10 m., Mr,  Franklin;  4.  Jolly  Gun. 
nei,  ibowu.  9gn.,  Mi.  Fordham.  Green:  1.  Gmn  Ocean,  SO  owta.  4srt.,  Mi,  Giddlngsi  S. 
ereenOeean.BOdwti.  Itr.,  Mr.  Fotdhanii  3.  Anglet,  ISdwti.  18  pa,  Mi.  Bleet;  4.  Angler  and 
Ocean,  ITdwti,  lign,.  Mi.  Wood  and  Mr.  Hiland.  While:  L  GoYons,  OiiwtL  S«  an.,  Mr. 
Hv1a9il;&Whitennith,Sldwlt,  16gia,.Mr.  D.  Veaaef)  3.  Eule,  SDdwtL  IGiia.,  Mi.  Glddbigij 
4.£aEle,1Ddwti.  13giB,,Mr,  Foidham,  In anr  coloui  in  adilition :  RoarlngUon,  Hdwt>.4gn., 
McTSvland.  Seedling, While:  MaiquewLoUilan.asdwti,,  Mr.  H^and,Ve*e«lolhe  Pound: 
a.  14  GoDBebeiTiea,  Mr.  Hjlandi  2  \i  Goafeben-lct,  Mr,  Bleet:  &.  1*  GooieljeirlM,  Mr,  Wood, 
_Cui[anlI    (feweit  Id  Che  Pound),  White:    1.  ai  Bunchei,  Mi.GiddinBt;  S.  SSBunehes,  Mr, 

-■-Chiiriej:  1.  Ma^uke,  Mr.  DaUi'a'BiBarrcau.'Mr.'Blerli  J  Maj  Duke,  Mr,  bally. 
L.ANCASITIRE. 
Soltm  Floral  and  Horticuhwal  Society May  ST.      Prices  were  awarded  ta 

C^reus  ipecioiliumui  (the  Dot  piiie  in  More  ptanti;,  Potatoei,  French  Beini,  and  I.eltut«, 
«ith  Dumeioui  otheri,  W.  Hulton,  Esq.  Calceolaria  OillenfJiu  rFMhergtlUfM,  a  beautiful 
Gteen.hou«  Plant,  llnl  prize,  R  HoUand,  Eu).    (Bo/Ion  CTiwiirif,  Maj  58.) 

JxJy  6,  The  Third  Meeting  for  the  season,  of  this  Bocietf,  was  held  in  the 
large  mom  at  Ihe  Commeiclal  Inn,  when  the  exhibition  at  flowen,  itoie,  gieeD.hooK  and  heifa- 
KWKU  plant!,  IVuiu,ac.&ii  exceeded  any  fonneione.    The  tlage  of  pnks  nu  lald  to  be  the 

tolheelttemeforwanlnBI  of  the  season.    (B'fcKfcf'i  MuncAn^n- MrrjiUCfc,  July  g.) 

jfuguit  S.  The  ipecimeus  of  plants  anri  flowers  shown  were  eicelleut,  but  in 
ftaUthervwatanerld^it  falhngoff  The  nrlnoipal  piiiea  weie  disposed  oraiundei:  — 
■  Store  Plant,  BmnoiDsAi  luavfeoleu,  Jamei  Onnrod,  En.  Green-bouse  Plant,  2^riuin 
OMnder  nt.  nUndena,  Roger  Holland,  Eiq.  Seegnd  Oreen  Jiouse  Plant,  Fdchiia  gricills,  R, 
Barlaw.Eiq,  Hel«!,  Jama  Cno,  Esq,,  a  noit  beauunil  i^meu,  weighing  lO^lba  Sculet 
nxaite  Canatton  (nnhnnter).  Ml',  John  W:lilL  Biaam  Ounalion  (HatnbowJ,  Mr.  Turner. 
Sculet  Flake  Carnation  IHadania  Mara),  Mi.  Mawdile*.  Pink  Flake  Carnation  (Cooquering 
Hoc),  Mr.  Joa.  AshwDith,    IBoltm  OroKielt,  Augmtii) 

Lanaaler  Floral  and  Horticultural  Sodety.  —  July  S6.      Piiies  were  awarded 

P/flAtfs.' Graen.house :  l.Er)thi)naiauillMla,and  !,  Alitnemii'ni'cfceriM.Mi.  Bargrcaveii 
3.  inuub^,  J.  DocklBV,  Esq.  Haid; :  1,  ifihiscus  [nen),  and  £.  Salplgl6iSli  Itiupurpilrea, 
Mr.  Haignateii  3.  Commellna  tubertita.  Miss  Ualton)  4,  Campanula  pyramidilis  SIha,  Mr. 

Messrs.  Connelly  and  SOO)  3.  TMumpiltDt,  Mr.  Halgreaves  ^  4.  Smalley'i  FoihuDIer,  Meun! 
Connelly  and  Son ;  5.  Royal  Soverdgn,  Ur,  Haivreaves  -,  G.  Lee^s  Lord  Xelson,  Messrs.  CoFinea* 
and  Son ;  7.  Saiamandei,  Mr.  Haigreaiea  I^k  Biimes :  I,  Wakefleld'i  Paul  Fiy,  Mesm, 
Connelly  and  Son ;  i.  Squlie  TiaObid,  Mr.  Hargreaiea :  a  Poller's  Sir  William,  4,  Plumtwi^ 
Lord  Dent^h,  E.  Lee^  Duke  oT  Kent,  6,  Plummei's  Watciloo,  and  7, 1  re's  Prince  LeiuMld, 
Hewn,  Coanclly  anil  -Son.    Purple  Flakes :  I;  L^ghton'i  Belietophon,  (nd  S.  Oddle'i  Heniy 


74i  Praohicial  Horticultural  Societies  :  — 

Hunt,  Metcrt.  Connelly  and  Son }  a  Turner's  Prlnoeu,  Mr.  TUrgnxte**}  4.  Wood*s  Conuoander, 
end  5.  Bates's  Wellington,  Messrs.  Connelly  and  Son.  —  Scarlet  Flakes :  h  Pearson's  Rising  Sun, 
t.  Leighton*s  Atlas,  3.  Faulkner's  Salamander^i.  Waterhouse's  Carcdine,  5^  Yeoman»oh*s  Com. 
mander,  6.  Huflon's  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  7.  Thomicroft's  Blncher,  Messrs.  Connelly  and  Son. 
Pink  Fbkes  :  1.  Clegg's  Smiline  Beauty,  Mr.  Hargreares  (Penny  Street) :  SL  Faulkner's  Eliza, 
«nd  J.  Leighton's  Miss  Foote,  Messrs.  Connelly  and  Son ;  4.  Uevonsbire,  Mr.  Harxreares  (Penny 
Street) ;  5.  Pearson's  Lord  Essex,  6.  Plant's  Lady  Hood,  and  7.  Yates's  Supreme,  Messrs.  Conndly 
And  Son.  Seedling  Carnation,  Mr.  Forbes.  —  Picotees.  Purple :  1.  Lee's  Clecnatra,  2.  Mason's 
Wellington,  3.  Faulkner's  Earl  Wilton,  4.  Lee's  Royal  Purple,  and  5.  Faulkner's  Hannibal, 
Messrs.  Connelly  and  Son  ;  6.  Duchess  of  Rutland,  Captain  Wilkinson ;  7.  Clark's  Doctor  Syntax, 
Mr.  Forbes.  Red  :  I.  Leie's  Will  Stukely,  2.  Faulkner's  Salamanca,  and  3.  Kenny's  Incorapar. 
able,  Messrs.  Connelly  and  Son ;  4.  Pyke's  Defiance,  and  5.  ChilwcH  Beauty,  Mr.  Hargreaves 
(Penny  Street) ;  d  Mayor  of  Northampton,  Mr.  Darwen. 

Fruit.  Melons :  1.  Duchess  of  Hamilton ;  SL  Mr.  Forbes.  —  Heaviest  Bondi  of  Grapes :  Black 
Hamburgh,  John  Stout,  Esq.  Best  Bunch  of  Grapes  :  Tokay,  Duchess  of  Hamilton.  —Goose- 
berries. Red:  1.  Roaring  Lion,  Mr. Townley;  2.  Prince  R^jent,  Mr.  T.  Darwin.  Yellow:  1. 
Royal  Gunner,  and  2.  Cottage  Girl,  Mr.  Saltbouse.  Green :  1.  Troubler,  Mr.  Burrow ;  2.  Green 
Ocean,  Mr.  Salthouse.     White :  1.  White  Eagle,  and  2.  Wellington's  Glory,  Mr.  Salthouse. 

Premiums.  Branch  of  Passiflbra  raeemdsa,  MessrsL  Connelly  and  Son ;  Flowers  of  Tigridia 
payunia.  Captain  Wilkinson ;  Flowers  of  Colkr^a  scandens.  Miss  Dalton.  Apples,  Keswick 
Codlin,  R.  F.  Bradshaw,  Esq. 

Lancaster  Annual  Gooseberry  Sftow. — This  show  was  held  at  the  Shakspeare 
Tavern  on  July  23.  The  fruit  was  not  so  heavy  as  that  shown  last  year ;  the  cause  assigned  was 
the  dryness  of  the  weather,  which  stopped  their  growth,  and  ripened  them  too  early ;  this  being 
followed  by  heavy  rains,  the  largest  burst  l)efore  the  day  of  weighing.  The  crop  generally  is  good 
and  fine-flavoured.    {Lancaster  Herald,  July  30.) 

Manchester  Floral  and  Horticultural  Society. — Mat/  23.     Prizes  were  awarded 
as  under :  — 
Plants.    Stove :  1.  C&ctus  Jenkins^ni  (premier),  and  2.  Calanthe  veratrifblla,  Mrs.  Hobson ; 

5.  Cactus  specibsa.  Mr.  J.  Darbvshire ;  4  Hilsa  coccinea^  C.  Wood,  Esq. ;  5.  Amar^lli^  vittkta, 

6.  Ardisia  paniculata,  and  7.  Mantfsta  saltatbria,  Mrs.  Hobson ;  8.  Gloxinia  caul&oens.  Rev.  1. 
Clowes;  9.  Crinum  enibescens,  Richard  Potter,  Esq. ;  10.  Amaryllis  reglnae.  Rev.  I.  Clowes;  11. 
{Actus  speciosissima,  Mrs.  Hobson ;  12.  Begbnia  argyrostfgma,  T.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq.  Green, 
house :  1.  Eutixia  p6neens  (premier),  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  2.  Borbnja  dent&ta,  Mrs.  Hobson ; 
S.  Calceolaria  bicolor,  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  4.  Borbnta  serrul&ta.  Rev.  I.  Clowes ;  5.  BossisVs 
rbfa,  Mrs.  Hobson  ;  6.  Calceol&ria  Gilleniana  [Fothergilltf  ?],  W.  Bow,  Esq. ;  7.  Grevillea  acan- 
thifulia,  Mrs.  Hobson;  8.  Dracoph^llum  grille,  wTBow,  Esq.;  9.  Fuchsia microph^lla,  W. 
Gamett,  Es^.;  10.  E'pacris pulchella.  Rev.  1.  Clowes;  11.  Polfgala  cordifblia,  ahd  12.  Grevillea 
rosmarinifblia,  Mrs.  Hobson.  —  Ericas :  1.  Eximia  (premier),  and  2.  Moscbkta,  William  Bow,  Esq. ; 
S.  Calyclna  capitkia,  Mrs.  Hobson ;  4.  Thunbergti,  5.  Ventricbsa  ilba,  6.  Vestltia  coccinea,  7.  Prin. 
ceps,  8.  Vestlta  f6Igida,  and  9.  Odorkta.  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  10.  Ventricbsa  coccinea,  Mrs.  Hobson ; 
11.  ventricbsa  c&mea,  J.  Darbyshire,  Esq. ;  12.  {Terinthmdes,  N.  Phillips,  Esq.  —  Pelar^niums. 
Dark  Grounds :  1.  Paul  Pry,  2.  De  vere,  3.  Lord  Yarborougb,  and  4.  Barclaydna,  Jon.  Dawson, 
Esq. ;  5.  Defiance,  and  6.  Nairnt'i,  William  Gamett,  Esq. ;  7.  Lord  Combermere,  Jon.  Dawson, 
Esq. ;  8.  Daveyditum,  William  Garnett,  Esq.  Light  Grounds :  1.  Mungo  Park,  William  Gamett, 
Esq. ;  2.  Macr&nthon,  George  Hole,  Esq. :  3.  Majgstum,  T.  H.  Hadfield,  Esq. ;  4.  Yoiingt^ 
George  Hole,  Esq.  —  Hardy  Shrubs :  1.  C/tisus  purpilreus,  C.  Wood,  Esq. :  2.  .fibodod^ndron 
p6nticum  ilbum.  Mr.  C.  Moore ;  3.  Paebnia  MoiUan,  William  Bow,  Esq. ;  4.  iZhodod^ndron  pdn. 
ticum  rbseum,  Mr.  C.  Moore;  5.  Az&lea  specibsa,  Mr.  S.  Faulkner;  &  Azalea  cdprea,  Mr.  G. 
Cunningham;  7.  .fihododindron  catawbifense  var.,  R.  Millington,  Esq.;  8.  AzJLlea  papilion&cea, 
and  Azalea  viscbsa,  Mr.  S.  Faulkner ;  10.  Rhododendron  catawbiense,  William  Bow,  Esq.  — 
Herbaceous :  1.  Cypripddium  spectdbile,  William  Gamett,  Esq. ;  2.  Lup'tnus  polyph^llus,  Jon. 
Dawson,  Esq. ;  3.  Dodecktheon  Me4dia  gigant^  Mr.  C.  Moore ;  4.  Pentst^mon  specibsus,  Wil- 
liam Bow,  Esq. ;  5.  Cyprip^dium  Calcfeolus,  Mr.  Edward  Leeds ;  6.  G^um  coccineum,  and  7. 
Aquil&gia  alp'ina,  Mr.  J.  Faulkner;  8.  Pentst^mon  ov2ltus,  Mr.  George  Cunningham;  9.  frinus- 
hisp&nicus,  and  lO.^rerdnica  saxitilis,  Mr.  Jolin  Hulme. 

Flowers.  Tulips.  Feathered  Bizarres:  1.  Charles  the  Tenth  (premier),  Mr.  Bowley;  2.  Charles 
thejTenth,  Mr.  William  Gibson ;  3.  Surpasse-Catafalque,  William  Turner,  Esq. ;  4.  Trafalgar, 
Mr.  J.  Hardman ;  5.  Dutch  Catafalque,  Mr.  Bowlef ;  6.  Due  de  Savoie,  Mr.  John  Winstanley; 

7.  Goud  Beurs,  C.  Todd,  Esq. ;  8.  FranxUn's  Washmgton,  Mr.  Bowley ;  9.  Rector,  Mr.  J.  HaVd- 
man ;  10.  Firebrand,  Mr.  G.  Vickers  j  11.  Surpasse-Tout,  William  Turner,  Esq. ;  12.  Passe-Per. 
fecta.  Rev.  Mr.  Gilpin. — Flamed  Bizarres:  1.  Grandeur  Magnifique  (piemietO*  John  Morris, 
Esq.;  2.  Surpasse  la  Cantique,  William  Tumeri  Esq.;  3.  Bell's  Lunardi,  Mr.  John  Etches;  4. 
Albion,  Richard  Potter,  l&q. ;  5.  Black  Prince,  Mr.  James  Faulkner ;  6.  Farrand's  Liberty, 
William  Turner,  (Esq.;  7.  Lustre,  Mr.  James  Fkulkner;  8.  Phcenix,  Mr.  John  Etches;  a  Lord 
Crewe,  Mr.  Jos.  Shepherd;  10.  Cbarbonnier,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.;  11.  Garicola,  T.  Mottram, 
Esq.;  12.  Coachman,  William  Turner,  Esq.  —  Feathered  Bybloemens:  1.  Washington  (premier), 
Mr.  Bowley ;  2.  Black  Baguet  (Chad),  Mr.  John, Taylor ;  3.  Bienfait,  William  Turner,  Esq. ;  4. 
Fence  c  fonce,  Mr.  G.  vickers ;  5.  Ambassadeur,  Mr.  J.  Hardman :  6.  Washington,  William 
liCighton,  Esq. ;  7.  Surpassant,  John  Morris,  Esq. ;  8.  Cato,  Mr.  H.  Thomas ;  9.  Maltre  Partout, 
Mr.  Josh.  Shepherd;  19.  Grand  Sultan,  Richard  Potter,  Esq.;  11.  Violet  Quarto,  William 
Leighton,  Esq. ;  12.  David  Noir,  Mr.  George  Vickers.  Flamed  Bybloemens :  1.  Queen  Char, 
lotte  (premier),  Mr.  T.  Butler ;  2.  Queen  Charlotte,  William  Leighton.  Esq. :  3.  Reveller,  Rev. 
Mr.  Gilpin .  4.  Sable  Rex,  Mr.  J.  Shepherd  ;  5.  Roi  de  Siam,  and  6.  Violet  Wallers,  Mr.  J.  Haid- 
man;  7.  Premier  Noblet,  William  Leighton,  Esq.;  8.  Princess  Charlotte,  Mr.. Henry  lliomas ; 
9.  Mr.  Bowley;  10.  Vulcan,  Mr.  8.  Hall;  11.  Duchess  of  Tuscany,  R.  Holland,  Eiq. ;  12.  Violet 
k  fond  Noir,  Mr.  S.  Ogden.  —  Feathered  Roses  :  1.  Triomphe  Royal  (premier),  Mr.  J.  Hardman; 
2.  Comte  de  Vergennes,  Mr.  John  Thackeray ;  3.  Triomphe  RoyaK  Mr.  Samuel  Hall ;  4.-  Do 
Little,  William  Leighton,  Esq ;  5.  Due  de  Bronte,  Mr.  Bowley ;  6.  Walworth,  Mr.  John  Haigb; 
7;  Hero  of  the  Nile,  William  Leighton,  Esq. ;  8.  Lady  Crewe,  Mr.  Samuel  Hall ;  9.  Heine  de 


Leighton,  Esq. ;  5.  Duchess  of  Lancaster,  Mr.  T.  Marvin  ;  6.  Roi  des  Cerises,  William  Leighton, 
Bsq. ;  7.  Rose  infernal,  Mr.  S.  Ogden ;  8.  Guerricr,  and  9.  Rose  Quarto,  William  Leighton,  Esq. ; 


Monmoulkihire,  Notjhlk. 


KanUenU,  John  EntwIiUi 
nler,  Bichard  FotMr,  F 
H.  ^rinkljn  Eb], 

Culinarw  VcgiCMii.    Cutumben  ;  ],  "Lnajftrd,  ind  !.  Incocupsrabte,  C.  1.  I.  Walker,  Eif. 

Erira-Piiia.  FlDRen :  Glotw-Anweied  Georginu,  Mr.  John  Jonn.  Suriel  Turinn,  Mr,  O 
CunDiDRbam. 

N0KM0UTH3H1BR 

^btrgaimnti  and   Cricihowd  Horiuvlturvi  Society.  —  June  34.      PHies  were 

PlatU.  Store:TGUii(iiia5pccl«H,  F.H.  Wmiiini.Eni.,  t.  f^nci  rtoe*  UNi,  3.  HiItb 
carnbu,  Ur.  Jupim  Snunden.  —  Oncn^ouM :  t.  CslcmUicli  IntFgtinilLa.  1  GniphAlluni 
gnndianrum,  and  3,  Xtrium  Okindci  blbum,  Mr.  Jama  Saunden.  — Hant;:  I.  WhiteCaiA. 
panula,  ThoDiai  Paitheiui,  Ehj.  ;  2.  Wblte  Vieaay,  and  3.  J/lmului,  Mr.  Jamei  Sauoden, — Seed- 
ting  Pebirgonluin,  Mr.  Jamea  SaundarL 

Flauiert.    iVubl)pi>n[ca,John  Wedgnoodi&q,    {The  Camhriaii, Ia\j 9.) 
Sept.  in.     The  following  were  among  the  priies  awarded  :  — 

Ptenlt  Stove:  1.  Olsxfnia  ouKuIkU,  Mr,  Saunders;  9.  Hnca  fitba,  and  S.  rfnurbse^ 
W.  Moraan,  En,,  Fuit-y.Oi^tre.  — Green.houK;  1.  Lo|^«p§nniim eiub^KenL  F. S. S.  Wood. 

-^  Hardy :  J.  P^^nla  DTClMFiniBbtH,  Z,  Lobelia  ftilgeiu,  and  3.  IleltibEnltiTa  picium,  Mr.  Satio- 
den.  -  teothi :  1.  Erlu^lIIRbrrflba,  and  i.  frlca  muUMOra .«««,  Mr.  Saundira. 

PrMil.    Applei.  Deaiert:  I.  Nonparel),  J.  F.  WiLUs,  Esq.  i  £  Bibnoa  »pi»n,  Mr.  Saundcn; 

&  Oolilen  ^pi^p,  Rev.  R  Daviea.    Culinary,  DuCcb  Codlin,  Mr.  WoodaU.    (OnflCriaii.Oct  I.} 

NORFOLK. 

Dm  Hnrlicultvret  Society.  —  June  9-     The  enhibition  was  very  good  indeed, 

panicuUiiy  WDTth;  of  cominendalien  were  a  very  Ane  Calceolaria  intfjgfi^Ua  rr 


L,  T«Tlor, : 


ie  [?]kii 


CWiageri-PniM.  ammnton  a 
iBuif  and  Narmci  Foil,  June  1 
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CORRECTIONS 

from  Iho  aulhor  oC."  read  '■  an  e: 
m  p.  i«7.  line  IS.  tor  "  Mr.  Jwph  M 


Vol.  VI..  a  mlicrd  m  Vol.  VU. 
lnii.640.  line  la  ftom  Ihe  bottom,  for  "  Mr. 
n^lfaTHr.  BlM,"""l>oBii"ioL.>ii.  p,  lis. 


In  p.  1!1.  line  IT.  for  ■'  peniaidlunu,"  read 

In  p.  IVI.  1inal4.  and  IE.  fhun  [be  bottoni,  for 

foTliu  <€  Suaral  Hlilory,  VaS.  III.  p.  47T,," 
at  mown  OarO.  Mag.,  «£  TiL  p.  !3a. 
In  p-Wl.  Ilnell.  fromlheboUain,lbr  "O.  Cun- 
nlnah&miil.''  read  ai  corrected,  p.  £06, 


nlnabsniK,   

np.1li8.11iwlT.ftDDitheb 
read  '■  B^a," 

"^LlndllcW ;  "^j 


h,"  read  "  Jobn  Lloyd 

en  tindcr.bark,"  ie»1 
■  i-lino  la  for  "an 
n  height,"  read  "  all 


mora."  read  "  MamwrL" 

(n  n  41E.  the  "  Bf,  ;*.■' ii  repeated  wilhiwrrec- 

liiii!,p,M9, 
Id  p.  519. 1)Dee.far"CkIiiiiiouliiinbauai,"  read 

■^CUlinn  Mnliago." 


nV^a  line  W.  for  "part  it  neal 
"pare  It  neatly." 
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BOOKS  REVIEWED  AND  NOTICED. 


BiuKr^A  Librur  of  Agnculturil  aod  HofU- 

cullursl  Knowledge,  iiS. 
KnrwBt  Finl  SuBSement  to  hli  Pnidronmi  of 

DonisUc  Giriener'!  HMnuml,  letiewid,  57. 
DajWt  Hinu  ta  the  Small  Holdcn  and  Paa- 
iwitry  of  Inland,  on  Hoad-making,  Ycubla- 

DoTle'*!  Hlnu  ii>  Smal)  Halden  on  Planting  and 

on  Catlle,  &c,  not,  VS. 
Deyle't  Irlih  Cattagen,  not., 74. 
Fotbffl"!  DinKlion>  for  planting,  training,  and 

pruning  Fruiland  Fornc  Tnei,  lUnulH,  and 

ElArilMoica,^,  iiia, 
HardcaitleWntniductlDn  to  the  ElcmeiU  of 

tht  Uiuinn  Sntam  of  fiotuir,  77- 
LMnnee^  Pncikal  Diieciioni  for  the  Cul. 

tlTattoD  and  genenl  HanagBment  of  Couige 

Oaidaii,  ftD.  not.,  S16. 
tiailej't  IntmducUno  to  tlia  Matunl  Sjriten 

or  Botaoi,  not.,  7S. 
Maiten't  HSrtui  Duroyfrni,  or  Caulogue  of 


Chandler  and  BaDlhlQunelU^,  rer.,  Ti.  3K. 


Loddlget'i  Botanical  Caliinn,  6L  SOK  Ml.  ai. 

lotanli:  Girdeo,  tOi,  MS.  17&  «S. 
yioni  lUuatraciona  of  the  iSewcax, 

Swee^.  Bhtiah  Flower  Garden,  6*  MS.  SW  »7a 

Snet'i'FlorlMI  Guide  and  Cultiralot'a  Dine 
t«>,  66.  aU.  £37.  3U  4TH.  600. 
tie  Garden,  or  ramlllar  JnOructloni  Ibi  l^^ring 
—',  Fumiitalni,  and  Managing  a  Flower- 


St' 

iih^J^io? 


unplin'i   Catalogue  of  (1 

KegUter  of  Fennaylvanta,  noi.,  jm. 

Kefon  of  a  Coinmlltee  at  3:.^n  Walden  o 


L  ANDSC  APE.G  ASDEH 1  HO. 
Jonea'i  Vlawa  of  the  Seuta,  Muuloni,  Cartln, 

Paiki,  «t,  of  BrItUh  Noblemen,  not.,  78. 
Loudon'!  IlluiCratlonaafLtndfcane'Gaiaenlag, 
lUio, Dot, T3i  4to announced, 7!0l 
AKBORICULTURE. 
H'tfab-i  HinU  an  the  Planting  and  Genera 


Garden,  no 
'akeeeld-t  I 


WalUch 

I  PUnttt  /Uli^ce  RaiiDrea,  US. 

H08TICULTURS 

ount  of  the  diOtrenl  Gooaebeirr  Showi 

^5i 

lj,M8. 

Snlem  of  growing  Gnpea,  and  De. 
on'oraSwn-rwf^fbr^SwUuXAi- 

cumberi^innDuneed,  4SS. 
UncUer  i  Guide  to  the  Orchard  and  Kitchen 

Old 

5SS 

of  the  CatadontinHortlrallural  So- 

Paaton  and  HarrlKn*!  Horticultunl  R^atet, 
Fomolc^cal  Hagaalne, 


TnnucUoni  of  the   HorUcultunl  Sodetf  of 
London,  Vol  VIL   Fart  IV.,  iv>.,4L  177.; 

AGRICULTURE 
Dreweri'tNevSTitemari^mnlog,  rer.,  331 
Loudon'i  EncycUMdiaof  AgrlcullnTe.aiwUL. 
Rutiell'i  Trealiae  on  Practical  and  Chemical 
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ADHoia  fbrox  Dr  virbf um,  poweifull;  ii^ 


Ai^  mmii^.  In  the  United  at 
AgdcuHun,  m  Brltiih  BaAety  (b 


chnnblry^l ;  Ui  lUte  In  AmeriM,  TM  -,  !UI 

pncUKd  wbvre  puCurue  onlV  wai  In  obd  Ij 
1805,511  i  Msl«<ir,iitlb>CiipeofC<»ilHapc 

Air  i-Unt^  the  culHralion  of  In  Xona.  47, 

ALlKiry,  the  refldencc  of  Henry  )>rUD]mDni1 
Eiq.,  dHcribni  and  CTltllHKd,  ^ 

Alalm  pUnli  gcDnni  In  the  opa  nound,  Bii 
ficilend  w»£  mmu,  3Cr7 ;  In  nKkwoTk,  ^1. 

AMromrtM,  nccftct  muiigmml  of,  *T1. 

AHoil^mn,  AlMrindimidn.xiil. 

Aiiaulc«,DiilMSIaMor,ciintnncdwlih  Eng 
bnil  u  to  oUiute,  311 1  cnUuraof  Indkfln  ran 
ki,  TOG ;  toponut  dlrstion  on  wtegting  am 
Pteklng  tdmu  aod  tcm  meant  to  be  hiiI  to 
Mli  compared  Hjlh  theCape  or  OoodHope.KU 
uutiocn  oftlieagrlcultunof.TMi  Iududb 
nil  netleed,  TOG:  uollcea  on,  6GS;  ptoacmn 
guilenlng  In,  668;  bduilDut  o/aoms  eml 

■  gr«nt«nlenenon«irt>in|ln,(W7i  llTeijMr 

SX\  limitetl  occupal!^  of  land  in, 317;  thi 
eStci  of  the  lnieiutelawa  of.SlT ;  theusnefu 
efitet  oTtbe  urtiriawi  of,  3t9;  diwuci  □ 


Intinc,  SOSi  binu  for  culUialin 
leb^&U  of  certain,  £36.700, 


Andrfimedn,  a  dfrtalled  etyn 
Andr6msla  AypntUdo,  the  t 


Aatsa  tmumbu,  and  ill  fhill,  ddCrtbed-,  W. 

Aphidn,  a  mode  of  deitroylng,  t*t. 
Apole  ireei,  InKca  tofeUiug  the  bark  of,  3Ia 
Tfli  a  mode.of  training,  in  Fifeobite,  S3i 

tbne  on  f^  itocki  IVir  poiter^ty,  ^;  not 

can  cider  be  Dbt^ined  ftom  tbe  F«nal  herbage 

PotiKlagical  Maeavhv,   112;   n  Hat  of  the 
lupecior  kludi  of,  XX;  the  American  Spit- 


lemberp,  and  the  Nnrtown  the  POorat  tl 

of,  ISO.  S&i  llon.Ua-1  wSrk  tn,  ctaanSS! 
fra,  fi3S;  RonaldaTi  (deethn  of  tuMIm 
•ulleilto«nyiequlredpoii»a*,Jg8LtoSB0,tbe 
^"S^J^  ""^  S?™"  •'■  '« i  "•«  *>*n» 
of  bybridiHos  on,  SDj  [be  exlenl  and  iMde 
orculUvaHon  of.  In  America,  317  j  necub. 
Horn  and  aigiuaeDta  on  the  origlnitlnn  of  n. 
HMIeior,  In  America,  316 ;  Che  Tarietlei  which 
produce  the  mott  ibondanicrepi  namod,  589. 
tendMer  and  tater  rarietlei  of  eicelfence, 
wHicb  are  (Knellied  by  growing  agaloK  valt^ 

atai'cot  at  Arundel  Caali^ece, 

nwlogial  Maaa/Me,  111  "'  * 

LriUa,oiltiTB^  of  the  aoil  In.  9£. 

Jf  that  11  the 
ption  of  that 

baWLSl' 
LcDoticuHure  deemed  n^ected,  603 :  remarka 
on  tiie  raviuea  of  bitecu  on  (reel,  Aa :  Ireea 
clipped  arcBlIecturally,  Sj  Taliiahle  remarka 
on  artmicultuM  by  Hr,  £  Murpb,,  ssfi. 
.'cbor  vim,  the  Aioirican,  rbiiao-'''— ■'- 
a  treo  of,  Sie  year- -"  ■-'"-!- 
Aichitccture,  erron 
Arraanh,  puMIC  walit  ar, 
Arraciaa  escul^nu  desc 
.Iiel«|>1a(  &iolly  regulrei 


Ijin  Hcldeyierg,  Sl" 


isparagUB,  Pnugl 

n&ieum,ei9. 

r*pl*niiim  Nidmt™.,,,,™,  j™, 
■ibiiilia  AeiperMidtita,  technical  ri 

apeeting,  *76, 
.ude)en\nurieryinentl«ied.  1& 


OraithAgalum  pyie- 


,-.— --f.  100. 

notice  on,  93,  S71  i  planlj  brought 

~  ■--"-  " Jfasss.  flea  J  it. 

ipaicd  with  Caiw 


lome  fnm,  by  Hi 
■ligibleneMfiirerots 
.fCodd  Hope.  490 


liAil.  m  ;  hybrid  larletiea  of,  orlglnaled 

M;  natiTO  aoU  of  aialeu  In  America, 

Bag^rlff  HalL  In  Leleeateidiire,  garden!  at,U8. 
Bagnolea  Welb,FriDC%notlceaoB,  696. 
Ballard^  garden,  Parla,  naOccd,  134 
Ualyngprt,  In  Waterftcd  county,  noticed,  iS£ 
'>alums,aniorieofgrowingIbem  to  great  per- 
fection, 3Mj  from  cuttlnn,  735, 
altimote  totanic  garden  aika  cootributloni  of 

ami)no  In  the  Jersey  gardeni,  lOL 

jnano,  Itt  UK)  and  rate  of  growth  in  Unices 

arclay.  Rcbert,  Eug.,  obituary  of,  SU.  475. 
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Baridng  tbe'itemi  of  fruit  tree*  and  riiiM,  6R2. 
Bariey,  the  average  quantity  Yielded  per  acre, 

706 ;  barley  big,  and  winter  barley,  731. 
Bartram's  botanic  garden  on  ttie  Schuylkill,  near 

Fbiiadelphia,  and  memoir  of  John  Bartram, 

665. 
Basket  or  bed  of  spring  flowers,  a,  described,  483. 
Bees,  their  importance  to  cottagers,  707.  747  ^  a 

method  of  hiving,  and  the  Charlieihope  hive 

for,  described,  6G&. 
Beet,  large,  678. 
Belvoir  Castle,  park,  and  gardens,  in  Leicetter. 

shire,  reported,  421. 
BenindtfA  cylindrica  described,  719. 
B^rierii  d^ldz  expected  to  prore  a  new  ftuit 

shrub,  and  particularly  described,  471 
Berberry,  the  stoneless,  a  distinct  and  perauu 

nent  variety,  241. 
Berlin  botanic  garden,  Hcrr  Otto*8  great  im- 

provements  of,  noticed,  91. 
Birmingham,  small  gardens  at,  and  th^r  excel- 
lent effbct,  409. 
Birmingham  Botanical  and  Horticultural  So- 
ciety, report  of,  97 ;  its  garden,  415. 
Birstall  Hall,  the  gardens  at,  noticed,  4S6. 
BIdtia  Ayacinthffui,  hardihood  of,  484. 
Bog  earth,  its  ineligibility  for  American  plants 

and  the  /2hodor&ces  asserted,  285 ;  con  Armed, 

706 :  its  native  localities  and  uses,  714. 
Bogs  in  Ireland,  the  fittest  species  of  tree  to 

(Uant  in,  24. 
Bois  de  Boulogne,  5. 
Books,  old,  on  botany  and  gardening,  collected 

for  sale  and  exchange  at  the  Lavender  Hill 

nursery,  98.  217. 
Botanical  and  Horticultural  Societies : 

Bristol,  April  19th,  May  17th,  and  June  2l8t, 
631. 

Devon  and  Exeter,  Sept  29th,  739. 

Durham,  6i9. 

Hexham,  Nov.  22d,  1830, 127 ;  April  30th  and 
July  2d,  630. 

Newcastle,  Nov.  5th  and  22d,  1830, 127 ;  April 
8th,  May  6th,  June  3d,  and  July  8th  and 
12th,  630. 

Northumberland  and  Durham,  Sept  15th,  745. 

South  Devon  and  East  Cornwall,  Feb.  3d  and 
July  2l8t,  739. 
Botanical  Magaxtne,  some  errors  relative  to  the 

habitats  of  plants  in,  corrected,  236 ;  use  of 

the,  41& 
Botanical  Regisler,  a  criticism  on  the,  117 ;  use 

ofthe,41& 
Botanic  garden,  a  public  one  wanted  near  Lon- 
don, 96;  of  Birmingham,  97;  Bury  St.  Ed- 
[   mund's,  change  in  the  site  of  that  of,  an- 
nounced, 96  ;  m  the  Isle  of  Bourbon,  664 ;  of 
.  Australia,  672 ;  of  Baltimore,  668 :  Bertram's, 

664 ;  that  of  Hull,  reported,  91 ;  that  of  Chel- 

sea,  691 ;  the  south  of  England  one,  sketched, 

220. 
Botanists,  their  amiable  cooperation.  212. 
Botany,  in  North  America,  94;  its  advancement 

in  Russia,  489 ;  physiological  remarks  on,  235 ; 

the  natural  system  of,  its  characteristics,  76 ; 

its  use,  77 ;  Wakefield's  Introduction  to,  eu- 
logised, 481. 
Bouchier,  Rev.  B.,  his  patronage  of  gardening 

among  cottagers,  673. 
Bouv&rdta  triph^lla,  a  superior  mode  of  culti- 

vating,  48.  562,  5d3. 
Bovey  Tracey,  Chudleigb,  Devon,  its  climate  as 

to  plants,  497. 
Bower,  the  Duchess  of  Buccleugh's,  554 
Bowness,  on  Windermere,  its  beauty,  and  the 

cause.of  that  beauty,  525. 
Boxwood,  a  substitute  for  hops,  C98. 
Brazil,  the  botany  of,  exploreid  by  Russia,  489. 
Bretton  Hall,  the  very  ornamental  iron  gate  at, 

figured,  613. 
Brewin,  Mr.,  his  garden  and  collection  of  plants 

at  Leicester,  425 ;  a  notice  of  the  late  Mr. 

Brewin,  426. 
Brewing,  useftil  hints  on,  707. 
Bridges,  Mr.  Tliomasj  collector  and  vender  of 

the  natural  productions  of  South  America,  re- 
sident at  Valparaiso,  95.  340 


Bristol,  a  public  garden    at,    projected,  fill. 

673. 
Broccoli,  Sicilian,  noticed,  590L 
Bromhead,  Sir  £.  F.,  his  improvements  In  the 

condition  of  labourers,  6o7. 
Brookhouse,  Jowuh,  Esq-,  an  obituary  of,  512L 
Brown,  Robert,  Esq.,  of  Markle,  obituary,  256i 
Bnigmixuia  suav^olens,  modes  of   treatment 

productive  of  blossoms,  36,  37. 
Bnrony  root  employed  in  destroying  woodlice. 

Bud,  every,  is  a  distinct  system  of  life,  581; 

every  bud  asserted  to  have  roots  of  its  own,  or 

the  power  of  forming  them,  584. 
Budding  and  grafting  defined,  586. 
Bulbs  from  Chile,  a  hint  on  the  management  of,, 

339;   instructions   on    planting  bulbs,  541 ; 

Cape  bulbs,  an  instance  of  satisfactory  culture 

3U7. 
Burbridge,  Mr,  his  garden  at  Leicester,  436. 
Burton  Wouids,  the  grounds  and  gardens  at, 

noticed,  427. 
Bury  St  Edmund's  botanic  garden,  change  in 

the  site  of,  announced,  ^;   mausoleum  at. 

described,'221. 
Buscot  Park,  the  peach -houses,  and  the  mode  of 

forcing  peaches  at,  described,  573. 
Cabbage,  red,  an  enormous,  677  ;  the  cow..cab. 

bage,  or  Cesarean  kale,  not  identical  with  the 

Anjou  cabbage,  121. 
Cabbage  tribe,  prevention  of  the  ravages  of  the 

larve  of  TYpuIa  olerkcea,  and  of  those  of  An. 

thom^ia  br&ssicee  on  the,  91 ;  caterpillars  on 

the,  121. 
C&cteae,  much  cultivated  by  Mr.  Dennis,  twenty 

kinds  grafted  upon  one,  351 ;  great  age  of 

some.  593. 
Cadet  dc  Mars,  M.,  his  field  market-garden  at 

Aubervilliers,  259. 
Calls.    See  Nurseries. 
Camellia,  and  Thia^  a  paper  on  the  history  and 

description  of  the  species  of,  noticed,  52. 
Camellia  jax>6nica,  comparative  hardiness  of, 

196. 
Camellias,  a  hint  on  the  culture  of,  349.  540. 

728;  information  respccUng,  72.  205.  343. 477. 

600. 
Campanula  pyramidklis,  the  varieties  and  pro. 

pagation  of,  477. 
Campanulkcaae,  eatable  by  man  and  animals. 

Canals,  remarks  on,  524. 

Canker,  a  mode  of  preventing  and  curing  it  in 

fruit  trees, '55  ;  its  causes,  194.  219.  591. 
Canna,  a  supposed  new  species  of,  2^ 
Cape  of  G6od  Hope,  its  eligibleness  for  emi. 

grants,  with  much  information  on  various' 

subjects  appertaining  to  the,  81.  490. 
Carleton  curlew,  in  Leicestershire,  remarks  on. 

424.  ,  «., 

Carlisle,  condition  of  gardening  about,  538. 

Carnation  or  picotee,  qualities  in,  deserving  a 
prise,  626. 

Carrots,  a>node  of  preserving  them  good  for  kit.' 
Chen  use  through  two  winters,  191 ;  preparing^ 
a  light  garden  soil  for  a  crop  of,  191 ;  how  to 
grow  free  f^om  maggots,  3S6 ;  devoured  by  a 
small  grey  grub,  721. 

Cassava,  or  Cassada;  and  its  uses,  described,  470. 

Caterpillars,  in  France,  collected  and  destroyed 
by  government  authority,  535. 

Caterpillars  of  P6ntia  brassicac  injurious  to  cab- 
bages, but  destroyed  by  the  larvae  of  ichneiu 
mon  flies,  121 ;  the  destruction  of  caterpillar* 
by  heat,  197 ;  the  possibility  of  their  sexual 
union,  199. 

Catesby,  the  plants  he  discovered  sent  to  the 
Fulham  nursery,  354. 

Cauliflower,  extraordinarily  large,  678 ;  soot  de- 
stroys the  grub  at  the  root  of  plants  of,  87. 

Cedar  of  Lebanon,  age  and  dimensions  of  an 
early-planted  specimen  of,  423. 

Cedar,  red,  durability  of  posts  made  of,  220l 

C^drus  Deoddira,  at  Hopetoun  House,  reported. 
375. 

Celery,  perhaps  rendered  unwholesome  by  wa. 
ter  trenches,  595. 
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ntleritl,  ifie  largo  |iuhlic  Ontfl  aI  Bhncllf 

xitsitt  SiBi  publ^i  AtPlyohutb,  SSI. 
ItKKiaphji,  Oon-i  Kiiw,  BoUsed,  940.  477. 
—  - — ^"-|.iirDSiMlinnTliii,4!«. 
■mndi,  IT — ' '" 


M  und  gintoni,  oMiced,  3a& 

ChcmlHijr  the  kojF  to  urionliun,  <BL 

Ownrlo,  eudlail  klnSi  nmed,  S39  i  the  kind! 
off  retamnMnded  In  the  Pimtalegical  Haea- 
■mf.llS:  MoutmoTency  cherry  fArdsQa,  91- 

Chnmul,  tfae  Hireet  or  SpAiiuh,  ■  flipcrior  im- 


CtMUta  Lodge,  noticed,  \X. 

Chltwictguden, noticed,  Feb.  16., «5I  i  Oct  £9. 

ChauV,  in  Fnntc,  remark)  on  tbe  nuneriet  >t 
1!.  14. 

chiel'ipBTjili,  DunmetgS^e. 
niT^inlnemuiD  ilnfiue.  a  method  of  praj 


n,-&7;d 


CUmben  and  creeperi,  Iheir  beauteom  ed^, 

Clethef-pega.  inproted   ones,  devribed   and 

BKured,3s9,  SIO;  inheR  iiurcliauble,  371. 
CloTe  treet  thrive  at  ^nftajiore,  92. 
Clorer  and  wbeat,  hlnu  on  the  culture  of,  705 1 

'arable  KiKMl.' 
Cock,  Kebe'i  nM-inrenled  lelCpreuure  one, 

.89. 
CoetKombj,  large,  lOft  gefij  verj  l>rge,  6B3^j 

Ctiflte,  Che  medicaJ  T^pertiet  of,  jtAted,  67- 

Conduelor"!  priiKipte.  and  conif uct^  1  IS  689 JOl. 
CoDolly  and  liani,  nurterimen,  Un&uter.  J38. 
q<Huenat«y  at  Neiton  Hall,  Nariblk,  661. 
Conltovenjr,  m  the  language  nt.m. 
ConiAltuliu  AiUhu,  model  of  cultivating  and 
p«Kririiif(,10 


Libng  pIctQr, 

DniiSrt,aS». 

Cott^Wet^  cottana,  and  cotuge  nrdena,  Sie, 

til.  set.  nam.  607. 67a  70^  tS  Toa 

Connt  Garden  Market,  tbe  new,  flgured  md 
defeilbed,  MS :  pitsn  in,  and  reiurha,  Jan. 
'14tll.l!Ii  Hueh  »th,  £55 ;  May  istb,  SaS; 

I  JulylSUi.SlltSeptI6tb,6a4iNov.l6ih,73i; 
wdcbti  udMeaaurei  used  in,  SS5 ;  lonierva. 
to%  Id,  S6e.  m.  3ST.  e»6. 

CowilDh  (HiuftM  prilrieD.I,  tbe  medicinal  uiet 

al!lyeano1d!M7.' 


c^,. 


Crocil(  forgfltbenngappl^&c,  ini:rTcharda,614 
Cropping,  ecoDoinlcaf  modoi  a!,  Hi.  690  j  earlT 

Cucijmbor,  an  excellent  lariHj,  grown  in  boxM 

lOli  a  tery  large  one  proSuced  In  Ireland, 

the  growih  of.  HSt  an  Imim.ed  ^ESne  tot 

va-,  quaiiUei  enlillinj!  Ihem  lo  priie^  w'. 
Culhs'inuneij.  Leamidglon,  noticed,  WO. 
CuitivalDT,  Kirkwood'i,  improved  by  Mi.  CaN 

notice  of,  iSB:  liil  nunery  at  A(ni>c>ierter,4ia  ■ 
'luoninghin,  Mt„  hi!  recEnt  linportalioo  of 
AUBtralian  plant!  to  Kew.6»l7. 

:uni«wuhle.  an  account  ot,  US. 
urraghmore,  near  Waterlird,  noticed,  ESS. 

rulhliert,  Mr.  John,  an  obituary  of,  61E. 

ruHingi,  the  phyiloloKy  of  Udlilng  ij,  SK. 

Tfrlamencbum,  theQultitatlonoT,  reeoBneiVd- 
ed  and  preEcrlbed,  5(1;  Cp^tiioum?  a  nod* 
of  cultivating  pniduclivB  of  abundance  of 
Bowcn,  «3i  leinum  and  jepgndum,  their 

Kiril:o,6T5!  '"^'  ™''™'""  ""'*  '™' 


I>a>en4  defective  boa,  January  to  June,  9DI. 

DMialcher  fcr  watering,  deicrlbed,  6S4. 

" ^ahire,  Jhe  iiricea  of  freehold  eitafte,  and 


Doiyinlhea  excelsa,  deHrrihed,  409.  7E3. 

' 1  garden,  Pstii,  neUced,  134. 

u,   Mr.  IJavid,  a  notice  of  hit  achier. 

ng  of  mOES  lands,  iu  cKels  ^bown,  SS3. 
ttg  aoweii  betanlcnUy,  and  Ituila  honlcDU 
ly,05. 
Brewery's  New  System  of  Farming,  thought!  on, 

ma,  in  Walerlbrd  county,  noticed,  68S. 
nood,  Mr.,  lent  out  to  America,  is. 


chciier,  geology  of  the  In 

len.  Si*, 

e  philoiopby  of  ita  ftrmv 


lnFnince,WS)hl(h 
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^Crii  tlM  ol^aett  and 

hiiiiilniinf  ffTff:  tiM  ■tate  «;  attteCq^of 

Good  flope,  49& 
Ikypt,  andcot  agricidture  and  hoctieiiltwa  In, 

99L 
Elcot  FUce,  noticedJSS. 
Elleny,  PrafeMor  WUmd'stUU  at,  iiotlcad,K& 
Ebm,  notice  of  a  new  AmericaB  ipeeiet  ef,  480 ; 

•eedi  pcoibioe  plants  without  a  corartng  of 

•oil,  659 ;  trees  removed  when  laiye,  45L 
JBmbankment  at  Suttoo  Wash,  674 
KBBinants  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  diicctory 

bifonnatioo  for,  460. 
Enclosure  acts,  their  efltets,  SSL 
Engine,  a  hand  one  for  wacerteg  trees,  612. 
TPin^nH^  remarks  on  the  changps  in  the  climate 

oT,  53;  requisites  for  a  country  residence  in 

the  south  of,  9M. 
England  and  America  contrasted  in  climate,  311. 
Entailed  estates,  their  impeding  efffect  on  human 

improvement,  40a  415. 53i. 
E;^nal  hats,  for  lady  gardeners,  820;  the  En- 

riish  manufactory  of,  noticed,  365. 
Epiphytes,  notice  of  one  mode  of  propagating 

them,  471 ;  of  another  mode.  541 ;  bints  on 

the  culture  of,  355.  541 ;  on  the  flowering  of, 

540:  propagatioo,  541. 
Erinthu  hyen^dis  eulogised,  and  hints  on  its 

culture,  562.  564u 
frlra,  remarks  on  the  genus  and  species,  246 ; 

culture  of;  540 ;  £.  Patershni  eulogised,  596. 
frlcse,  indigenous  kinds  enumerated,  and  re. 

marked  on,  24&  379. 717, 71& 
Erythrlna  laurifMia,  and  Crfsta  gilli,  excellent 

directions  tar  the  propagation  and  culture  of, 

456;  their  simerioritv  among  flowers,  626; 

the  general  culture  of  orythrinas  in  pots,  457. 
Eschsdi61tsM  califumica,  now  to  cultivate  most 

sucoessfViUy,  342.  GOO. 
Evaporation,  its  abimdance  and  its  influence  cm 

transplanted  vq^table  bodies,  586 ;  the  means 

of  counteracting  its  bad  effiN:ts,  587. 
Evergreens,  hardy,  usefViI  observations  on  the 

nature,  culture,  and  transplantation  of,  79; 

distribution  and  eil^t  of,  358. 
Excise  Jthe,  its  odious  prohibitions,  707. 
Falcon  Cottage  and  its  garden  noticed,  559L 
Farm,  an  experimental  one  suggested,  110 ;  and 

remarked  on.  111. 
Farmers,  small,  in  sandy  districts  in  the  northern 

counties,  raise  large  quantities  of  vegetables 

.  for  sale,  556. 
Fanning ;  in  New  South  Wales,  671 ;  thephiloso. 

phy  of;  702 ;  Drewery's  New  System  of,  334. 
Femie  Castle,  some  account  of,  23. 
Ferns,  their  prevalence  and  places  of  growth  in 

-  the  northern  counties,  519. 
Fifeshire,  some  gardens  and  country  seats  in,  an 

account  of,  21. 
Fig,  a  most  successflil  mode  of  cultivating  the, 

325 ;  a  mode  of  expediting  the  ripening  of, 
.  263 ;  the  blue  Ischia  variety  very  productive, 

67a 
Fig  trees  in  France,  mode  of  protecting  through 

the  winter,  11.262;  fig-gard«isat  Argenteuli, 

262. 
Finn's  garden,  Paris,  noticed,  132. 
Fir  or  pine,  remarks  on  various  species  of,  699 ; 

disease  and  shortness  of  life  in  the  balm  of 

Gilead,  725:  see  Pine. 
Flavours  of  fruits,  the  agents  producing  the, 

■  584 ;  thence  the  means  of  improving  the,  584. 
Ftdra  Ddnica,  its  history,  662. 
Floral  and  Horticultural  Societies : 

Bolton,  May  27th,  July  6th,  and  August  5th, 
74a 

Chelmsford  and  Essex,  May  10th,  740. 
'    HuU,  126;   May  2dd   and  June  20th,' 633; 
July  4th  and  28th,  634. 

Lancaster,  July  26th,  743 ;  annual  gooseberry 
show  7v4k 

Manchester,  Bfay  23d,  744 ;  June  27th,  41& 

Rochdale,  July  7th  and  August  18th,  1830, 
6S7  ;  April  S7th  and  May  25th,  1831,  628. 
Floriculture,  an   elegant  manual  on,  recom- 
mended to  ladies,  481 ;  babes  in,  replied  to. 


S15} 


dlgnieftrt&eini/ 
in  the  open  air 


6I0L 

Floriae$  GwUe^  8mt%  its  propoicd  dtoon. 
tinuaiieeUeyilted,  297;  a  neir  work  on  roMf 
proposed  to  folk»w,  SOa 

Floriits,  coouBereiail,  of  Furia,  their  garden^ 
128L 

Fknists*  flowm,  a  mode  of  padtiog  and  of  im. 
proving  the  coloun  of,  4i96L  71o;  grown  itf 
perfiection  about  Lancaster,  555 ;  imbrmation 
renecting  various  kinds  of,  GS.  205.  34SL  478. 
600;  should  be  flgured  severe  on  a  page.SOL 

Florists*  Societies : 
Cambridge,  May  lOth  and  June  14tfa,  79S. 
Ipswich,  July  31st,  6SS. 
Morpeth,  May  30tb,  6Sa 
Sundorland,  June  8th,  690. 
WhitehUl  Pbint,  Julv  9th,  690. 

Flower-garden,  green-nouse  kinds  of  plants  fit 
for  the  summer  decoration  of  the  hardy,  610; 
in  the  ancient  style,  a  plan  of,  and  a  list  of 
plants  for,  296;  phm  <rf  one  in  Tottenham 
Park,  138;  plan  of  one,  with  a  list  of  piantr 
fbr  a  fViU  display  of  flowers  fttmi  Mardi  to 
November,  33;  plan  ofa«  sent  for  opinibot  on, 
725.727. 

Flower-jnarket  of  Paris,  130. 

Flowers,  moral  effect  of  the  study  (^  599 ;  of 
spring,  358 ;  spring,  for  a  bed  orbadcet  of,  the 
kinds  and  eflbct  of,  stated,  48S ;  the  proporties 
they  should  possess  to  win  prises,  Gm.  See 
Plants,  new,  rare,  and  beautiful. 

Food  of  plants,  remarks  on  the,  457. 

Forcing,  a  petmliar  plan  of,  applied  to  potatoes,, 
radishes,  &c,  and  applicable  to  flruit  trees, 
614;  cucumbers  or  nmons,  an  improved  frame 
for  forcing  of,  469 ;  houses  for  the  foreing  of 
peaches,  at  Buscot  Park,  57S ;  state  of,  at  Ver- 
sailles, 9.    See  Hot  water. 

Forest  trees,  Howden's  remarks  on  praniiw 
fteo^«7,inrep.,«Mr.H.«..,«„.^^ 

FounUin,  Austin's,  of  artificial  stcme,  721 

Frame,  an  improved  one  for  forcing  cucumbeit 
or  melons,  459 ;  of  oiled  p^ter,  for  protecting 
the  blossoms  of  wall  trees,  192. 

France,  festive  gardens  in,  3 ;  land  occupied  in 
small  portions  in,  488 ;  laws  of  inheritance  in, 
4S8 ;  education  in,  488 ;  state  of  gardening: 
and  the  condition  of  the  occupation  of  Uindat 
Tours  in,  88;  country  between  Tours  and 
Bagnoles  Wells,  656;  tour  through  part  oil 
1.  129.  557.  277.    See  Paris  and  Touramk 

Fromont,  the  garden  of,  notes  <wi,  15. 

Frost  on  May  7th,  1831,  attempted  estimate  of  the 
injuries  of  the,  38&  511.  624;  its  efilb:ts  in  the 
counties,  similar  ones  produced  in  1819,  388L 

Fruit,  a  ladder  for  gathering,  26;  modes  of  pre. 
serving  fruit,  368 ;  modes  of  rendering  trees 
prone  to  be  barren  of,  productive  of  fruit,  583: 
frame  for  preserving  fruit  on  walls  from  wasps! 
468  ;  some  kinds  of,  eligible  for  ciiltureide. 
scribed,  69 ;  modes  o€  ameliorating  fruit,  581  s 
remarks  on  the  t»resenratSon  of  fhiit,  196: 
physiological  remarks  on  the  preservation  of; 
617 ;  the  flavours  of  fruits,  how  produced  anir 
^ected,  584 ;  the  progressive  amelioration  of, 
fruits  in  successive  generations  of  trees,  SiO, 

Fruit  trees,  a  list  of  the  hardy  kind,  copied  fhm 
the  Pomologkal  Magaxine,  111;  a  mode  of 
planting  and  cultivating,  to  prevent  canker  in, 
55 ;  projecting  boards  for  protecting  the  bloe- 
soms  of,  85 ;  blossoms  i^otected  by  spray  of 
birch,  322;  by  straw  protectors,  86:  barkinc 
of  the  stems  of,6e2;  British  fruit  trees  shooS 
be  exported  (as  recommended,  664 ;  diseaan 
of,  in  America,  319;  mode  of  making  barren 
ones  bear,  583;  on  walk  and  in  hedges,  110; 
physiology  applied  to  the  training  and  prunioc 
of  fruit  trees,  440 ;  fruit  trees  recommended  to 
be  planted  on  poor  soil  and  bleak  situations. 
323;  Shepherdia  (flipp()phae)  argentea,  des. 
cnbed  and  recommended  as  a  new  one  for 
Mfden  culture,  570 ;  the  borders  for  fruit  tieea 
should  never  be  either  dug  or  cropped,  518  5 
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the  greaf  age  of  lome  fhilt  trees,  227 ;  meftil 
suggestions  oo  planting  firuit  trees,  542. 

Fuel,  domestic,  suggestions  referrible  to,  516; 
economic&la  698« 

Furze  contains  salt,  and  is  good  for  horses  and 
cattle,  375 :  the  brilliant  eiftct  of  the  flowers 
of,  359. 

Game  laws,  t^eir  odious  eflfects,  5S7. 

Garbally  Park  and  mansion,  an  account  o^  S3. 

Garden,  classical,  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the 
formation  of  a,  432 ;  geographical,  described, 
668 ;  public  one  at  Lynn  Regis,  Norfolk,  222 ; 
small  ganloi,  how  to  cultivate,  244 ;  a  query 
on  creeping  a  new  one,  245.  See  Flower 
Garden. 

Gardeners,  a  benefit  society  for,  109;  employers 
and  gardeners,  their  reciprocal  interests,  700 ; 
hints  on  obtaining  good  gardeners,  408 ;  jour- 
neymen  gardeners,  their  accommodation,  414 ; 
libraries  for  gardeners  should  be  formed  by 
horticultural  societies,  591 ;  remarks  on  the 
progress  of  intellect  among,  139;  the  beha. 
Tiour  of  some  emigrant  gardeners  on  arriving 
in  America,  666;  wages  of  gardeners,  and 
wages  generally,  remarks  on,  420 ;  wanted  at 

.  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  496. 

Gardening  'and  vine  culture  in  Touraine,  487 ; 
reflections  on  gardening  as  ajpursuit,  20;  state 
of,  in  New  South  Wales,  671 ;  effect  of  gar- 
dening on  lunatics,  554 ;  primary  divisions  of 
the  science  of  gardening,  151;  state  of,  in 
America,  666 ;  the  best  snort  treatises  on  gar- 
dening, 243 ;  the  state  of,'at  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  496 :  in  the  northern  counties,  and  in 
Scotland,  537. 

Gardens,  criticised  and  noticed  :  palace  gardens, 
389. 547;  gardens  of  mansions^549;  of  viTlas,551; 

.  of  houses  in  towns,  554 ;  of  jails,  554 ;  cottage 
gardens,  555 ;  nurseries,  555 ;  Liverpool  bota- 
nic garden,  556;  public  promenade  gardens, 
557 :  designs  for  forming  them  by  subscription 
in  tne  vidnity  of  large  commercial  towns,  605 ; 
advice  on  growing  plants  in  gardens  in  cities 
solicited,  720;  several  gardens  in  Scotland 

[  noticed,  679 ;  those  of  the  commercial  florists 
of  Paris,  129 ;  remarks  and  suggestions  on 

•  laying  out  gardens,  251:  small  ones  at  Bir. 
mingnam,  and  their  effect,  409;  suburban 
plants  mentioned,  of  difficult  culture  in,  720 ; 
suburban.    See  Nurseries. 

Garendon  Park  and  gardens  noticed,  427. 

Gaulthdria  Shdllon.  a  figure  and  account  of, 
472. 

Geology,  its  intimate  relation  to  planting,  372, 
373;  the  geology  of  the  country  between  Lon- 
don and  ^ockport,  387 ;  of  the  tract  of  coun- 
try which  intervenes  between  Manchester  and 

'   Dumfries,  514:  west  of  Scotland,  642. 

Ge6rgia  proposed  for  Georglna,  716. 

Creorginas,  a  mode  of  cultivating,  38 ;  how  to 
manage  cuttings  of,  123 ;  splendour  of  flowers 
of,  in  1831,  684.  690. 

Gerardias,  useful  hints  for  cultivating,  490. 

Gesn^rAV,  a  mode  of  cultivating  the,  568. 

Ginger,  a  mode  of  successfully  cultivating,  577 ; 
a  mode  of  preserving,  578. 

Gladiolus  psittaclnus,  noticed,  61. 

Glazing,  Harrison  and  Curtis's  new  patent  mode 
of,  noticed,  and  remarked  on,  603;  an  im. 

? roved  mode  of  glazing  hot-house  sashes, 
'.  ii  oil  as  a  sutetitute  for  putty  between 
thv>  laps  of  panes  of  glass,  84 ;  l^ewart's  pat^it 
copper  lap  for,  225. 

Glencaim  Abbey,  in  Waterford  county,  noticed, 

.   68a 

Gloxinias,  a  mode  of  cultivating.  568. 

Goat  moth,  its  ravages  on  the  alcler  stated,  604. 

Godefroy's  nursery,  a  notice  of,  15. 

Goldworth,  Surrey,  observations  made  on  a 
journey  Arom  London  to,  357. 

Good,  John,  Esq.,  a  memoir  of,  662. 

Gooseberries  exhibited  at  the  London  Horticul- 
tural Society,  ^3 ;  heaviest,  in  Lancashire,  in 


610;  ranariuoiiMovidhiffifrftweeiddiiof  ttie 
best^avoured,  3fi9;  the  kinds  deemed  best  in 
the  PoHuaogical  Magaxme^  113;  the  merits  of 
the  laroe  kinds  declared,  and  a  selection  of,  in 
four  colours,  named,  5SS. 

Gooseberry  caterpillars  destroyed  by  heat,  196 : 
by  limewater,  3S6l 

Gourd,  an  extremely  large  one  noticed,  IQl; 
Oicdrbita  verruc5sa^  its  hybrid  efibct  on  the 
smooth  «een  Spanish  mdon,  87 ;  edible  spe. 
cies  of,  the  modes  of  dressing  them  for  table. 
189.    See  Hybridisine. 

Grafting  and  buddmg  defined,  586 ;  knife  used 
in  approach  grafting,  218 ;  dovetail  grafting 

Grafts  of  aU.  kinds  of  fruits  recommended  to  be 
taken  ftom  the  Horticultural  Society's  coUec. 
tion,25a 

Grape  vines  and  grapes,  grown  well  in  the  neigh, 
bourhood  of  Liverpool,  538;  training  grape 
vines  in  pots  for  forcing,  574 ;  successful  me. 


thod  of  cultivating  the  white  Tokay  grape, 
604;  badcing  the  stems  of,  662;  fruit  of  the 


Frontignac  sets  very  imperfectly,  the  causes 
sought,  730 ;  erown  over  pines,  satisfactory  hi. 
stances  of,  550 ;  ^rown  under  rafters  in  pine, 
ries,  a  mode  of  wintering,  411 ;  better  shown, 
539;  in  pots,  Mr.  Staffbrd's  remarkably  eff^t- 
ive  mode  of  cultivating,  and  of  renovat. 
ing  plants  of,  602 ;  culture  of  the  grape  vine 
in  Tburaine,  487 ;  notice  of  a  theory  on  prun. 
ing  the,  353;  cultivating  by  spur.eyes,  484; 
a  mode  of  stopping  firom  bleeding,  484 ;  supe. 
nor  kinds  cultivated  by  Mr.  Money,  688  ;  the 
culture  of  grape  vines  attempted  in  America, 
318 ;  the  Esperioue  very  hardy  and  prolific, 
and  truly  suited  to  culture  in  the  open  air, 
677.  688 ;  the  Esperione  thought  to  be  identi. 
cal  with  the  black  muscadine,  677;  contra, 
dieted,  677 ;  grizzly  Frontignac  ripened  on  a 
south  wall,  678;  the  mode  of  pruning  and 
training  those  at  Thomery,  Fontainebleau, 
622 ;  very  fine  ones  at  Finborough  Hall,  Suf. 
folk,  and  the  mode  of  cultivating,  496 ;  win. 
tering  vines  grown  under  rafters  in  pineriee 
not  a  new  practice,  718. 

Grape  wine,  a  receipt  for  making,  698. ' 

Grapes,  bagging  of,  in  France,  17;  preserving 
them  best  and  longest  after  they  are  cut,  248 1 
the  Horsforth  and  Isabella  kinds,  239. 

Grass  on  lawns  and  grass-plots,  a  machine  for 
cutting,  611. 

Grasses,  spirit  distilled  from,  249. 

Green-house,  a  very  useful  span-roofed  one  fi. 
gured  and  described,  348:  another,  360;  a 
mode  of  growing  large  plants  in  the  inside 
front  of  a  green-house,  614. 

Green-house  plants  eligible  for  the  decorations 
of  open  flower  borders  in  summer,  610 ;  green, 
house  plants  in  pits  in  winter,  350,  and  planted 
in  borders  in  summer,  350.  610;  green-house 
plants  maybe  kept  through  the  winter  in  the 
name  described,  459. 

GrevilIe0  conclnna  of  Brown,  GrevUlea  con- 
cinna  of  Lindley,  506. 

Groups,  small  ones,  rules  for  placmg,  403.  606L 

Guaco  plant,  Mik^nta  Gudco,  noticed,  6a  99. 

Guavas  successftilly  fruited,  ^6. 

Guelder  rose,  the  uses  of  its  wood,  234. 

Hammer,  improved  one  for  garden  purposes,468. 

Hand  drill,  a  new  kind  described,  283. 

Hares  eat  the  garden  plants  as  stated.  219.  See 
Rabbit. 

Haricots  verts,  249. 

Hawthorn  or  whitethorn,  weeping,  noticed,  375 ; 
tea  from  leaves  of  the  common  hawthorn,  698. 

Haymaking,  the  relative  state  of  the  art  of,  in 
various  places,  534. 

Heath  mould,  distinguished  ftrom  peat,  peat 
earth,  and  bog  earth,  285;  remarks  on  this 
distinction,  714;  mode  of  providing  heath 
mould  artificially,  714. 

Heat  destructive  of  insects,  196;  waste  heat 
ftrom  domestic  fires  applied  to  gardening  and 
other  purposes,  65:U 

Hedge,  ornamental  and  uiefiil,  fittest  plants  foe 
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I  uid  domnllc,  niited  Co  ig 


D«Hit,  Ihc,  boa  la  impron  [mm  Juuuv  to 

Fruit  Cnei  on  M  vaJLi  ind^ntaedgeal 

HonlcuKunl  loelctlei,  a  mods  of  ihoHlng  int 
•eUiuglht  irticlM  ptoduced  b;  cnlUgcn, 

ulthouE  tncomcnlnia  to  ifflon  or  mem. 
ton,  501     HgnicnHord  Bclftln  AduU 


nTjj/Mit  of  EDgliiKI  on 

uie  mtaait  cuiKf,  nneitod  for  tuvrtigii 
In  tbli  MHUIne,  1€A:  nnoTcd  aod  ualn 
uUcltcd  by  anolhR,  !Hi  <win|iUBi  wlUi, 
MKiiDdfUithercOBUnuidcMloiusatlie^b. 
ita  nftusd  inwitiaa,  sa§. 
<  Hiw«t,thBciililm:>onoft]KiB  In  toira  in- 
deiih  auneited,  and  Iti  procticabULtf  la- 

RoKi.  ■  new  work  on,  ind  Smcl'i  Fluriil'i 
Ouiit,  hinii  THpKtIng,  SOO,  SOf. 

'  TUcgnplilc  communlcitiaai  u  to  coming 


■dfotcd  uidpuMlabed,  jOl. 
AlppdpbiE  [Slw|iti«nU>l  urgints.  *  n< 
tn*  for  culUnHoo  in  phhu,  sIO. 


Dunflel,  &«  3ii  and  JutssUi/sff. 


Humiigdonililre,  AprtlS7tb,7«[  JuljSTtli, 

'■ar.t'feia  ""  *"■*  '^  ^'^ '  ■'"'^  "^  "^ 
Ireland,  April  SOth,  639.  ^iB. 

LuKuhlte,  bs7. 743. 

Londtn.  meeting  irf,  1S3Q,  Nov,  Ed  and  Ifltfa 
aiHlDn.rtb  and  «)n,  ]£«;  tSSI,  Jan.Mi 
and  18th,  Feb.  IM  and  15th.  and  lUKb  tie. 
£50!  Maicb  ISth  and  Apiiisth,  3SD:  Asr^ 
ISlh  md  Ma)  Sd,  Ml;  M.,  3d  ai^  iSli, 

MoiimDiitlirii  IrB.TtS. 

N«fulk  jnd  NotwJcli.  Nov,  l7lh,  ISSO,  mi 

Nonblk,  IS7.IH9.7*S, 

HenfrewjhlrB,  w4«.  Mar  is»i  and  JiuwIWi, 

BoBj'Maj  tSlh  and  June  22d.  7M  i  Julj  iTtti. 

Sbeffirid,  M>7  41h,  GH ;  Auguit  3d,  635. 

^n      ar,       J  It,  and  Julj  Uth, 


S!Sn'".5 


HoUt  PR'aib 

eKport^hm,  519 

ins«t«hlchfee> 
Hoole  HoiiK,  garden*  bl,  jiikithi 

H™,  Tborau,  Eiq,,  nf  Deepdeni 


■I  lulet  tat  Ibe  adjudicitiaii  or  piiie^  626 
li«  (real  geBeiil  ulil  ity  of  leporu  oftlietbo" 
ifbott^cultuial  KKlellet'  tiaiU,liX;  (hejtni 


erbibll  and  kU  coltuna'  garden  aiticlei  nil) 
out  Inonveniwice/^  See  FlonI  and  Hon 
cultural  gociotiai.  Botanical  and  HoTtlculturi 
Sodellea,  and  Florlttt'  Socletin. 
Aberdeenibife,  May  3d  and  iSlh,  June  Kc 


Bcirait.  Se_pl,  IS30, 106:  MsylSIb,  GSR 
BucT  St.  Edmunrt'i,  June  !8Ui,  Jul;  i 
CaMonlan,  Sept  lit,  (135.. 


Weilfiiding,  Aug.3d,  635. 

Wbltchavcn,  April  E9Ib,  Mai  17lh,  and  A 

guel  5tll,  130. 
UliprcciUntilre,  1£S.  633. 


Hot  dliOBtefl,  their  prodigioiu  et 
Hot-hoaiH,  ImpniTpnieiiCt  devlui 


modn  of  lieating  and  «n. 
ed, 83;  plan  tot  Beating,  b. 
Me,  Wi  Alcsck'i  mode  A 
al  Ixdi  of,  SS6  i  point!  in  tlw 


k-j\  *n.i;*,  ii«ujif(  or,  w ;  nilBpprovea,    Btf/s 

■IronglT  lecommeiided,  5S8;  an  improved 
b<Hl«  for  beating  hot-boluei  b)>,  141  j  nodl- 

waler  apidicabl*  to  domatic  comroit.'egi : 
applied  to  the  gnnnh  or  cumuben,  melon, 
&c,  £45  i  to  healulg  a  boUow  fmit  valL  Ul  : 
when  llnluied  In  n*nce,9)  Kesley'a  UDda 
of  healiDiby,  pieftrred  on  compatiaoo  iriUi 
otlien,ffiSi  total eipenworhoCwUerapni. 
nCui,-C8S;  Mr.  Alcocfcl  appUMtion  oTu 
heating  thaomlnlbed  of  a  hB>-hDaH,fi6i 
Mr,  Fowhr  of  Davouhiie^  modi  o(  haiuiBc 
b),  STfli  opinion  on  Cotnm  ai^  Haltn? 
ean-irtn  nrtlcal  ixtm,  and  Ftnrlert  tber. 
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mMiBhon,  for  circulating  hot  water,  618; 
.  Weekes's  mode  of  heating  by,  explained,  82: 

■  atrictures  on  various  modes,  83  ;  water,  heated 
by  the  waste  heat  of  a  domestic  fire,  applied 
to  gardening  and  other  purposes,  651 ;  Tred- 
gold's  mode  of  applying  hot  water,  177.  to  185  $ 
structure  of  apparatus  for  heating  by,  238. 

Houstbnia  serpyllifblia,  the  true  habitat  of,236 ; 
H.  purpurea,  its  true  habit,  237. 

Hybrid  plants^  Mr.  Sweet's  important  remarks 
on,  206  ;  the  means  of  procuring,  58 ;  Ama- 
TYlUde^  originated  at  Highclere  gardens,  1S5 ; 
Aquil^gia  Gameriana,  474,  475 ;  azaleas  ori- 
ginated by  Mr.  Growen  at  Highclere,  an  ac- 
count of,  62.  135.  471 ;  hybfld  cyclamens,  the 
origination  of,  suggested,  562:  hybrid  fox- 
glove originated  between  Digitdlis  ambfgua 
and  Gloxinta  specibsa,  582 ;  melons,  instances 
of  hybrid,  and  remarks  on,  87.  622:  Potentflla 
Russelltami,  343 :  P.  argtita,  201 ;  hybrid  rho- 
dodendrons at  Knight's,  356;  and  at  High- 
clere, a  particular  account  of,  135.  472;  hybrid 
Rhododendron  Farrfer<e,  474 1  hybrid  Ahodo. 
dendron  RuseellidnKm,  341 ;  Rose  Clare,  a 
hybrid,  described,  596 ;  hybrid  salpiglossises, 
&  Barclaydna,  noticed,  597 :  the  Kassaba  me- 
Ion  conjectured  to  be  a  hybrid,^  101 1  hybrid 
plants  with  sterile  anthers,  582;  with  fertile 
anthers,  582. 

Hybridising,  the  physiology  of,  S43 ;  applied  to 
apples  without  obvious  effect,  50;  tocucurbit- 
aceous  plants,  valuable  remarks  on,  718 ;  its 
application  to  apples  suggested,  and  its  eff^t 
surmised,  318 ;  the  most  effectual  of  human 
means  for  modifying  fruits,  flowers,  and  vege- 
tables  to  human  wishes,  582 ;  the  mode  of  its 
application  to  the  amelioration  of  firuits  de- 
8cril>ed,  581 ;  adverse  opinions  on  the  limit* 
ation  to  which  hybridising  is  subject,  582 ;  the 
Rev.  Jos.  Tyso's  origination  of  new  varieties 
bf  ranunculus  by,  £^ ;  Mr.  Sweet's  remarks 

''  on  hybridising,  ^6l 

Hydrangea  hortensis  with  blue  flowers,  603. 

Hymenoph^llum  Wilsbn/  Hooker,  an  Irish 
and  a  British  plant,  230. 

I^pnum  flav^scens,   a    new  British  species, 

/b^ris  umbelliita,  3|  ft  high  a;nd  6  ft.  in  cir- 
cumference, how  to  render,  102;  /.  Tenoredna 
etilogised,  59ff. 

Ice-house,  plan  for  the  construction  of  an,  650. 

lUtutrations  qf  Landscape  Gardening,  new 
series  of,  in  quarto,  announced,  720. 

India,  address  of  the  Agricultural  and  Horticul- 
tural Society  of,  to  the  whole  world,  661. 

Indian  com,  culture  of,  in  America,  705. 

Inns,  improvements  and  defects  in,  530. 

Insects:  aphides,  a  mode  of  destroying,  244; 
insects  and  vermin  destroyed  by  the  am- 
moniacal  liquor  of  coal  gas,  557 ;  by  birdlime, 

!  519 ;  by  steam,  508 ;  by  tobacco  dust,  applied 
as  described,  687. 

Irdand  :  Horticultural  Society  of,  reported,  and 
defended,  229 ;  state  of  botany  and  civilisa- 
tion in,  »!9 ;  rarer  plants  in,  230 ;  remarks  on 

'  the  HoHiculmral  Society  of,  107 ;  these  re- 
marks replied  to,  229;  Practical  Horticul- 
tural Society,  report  of,  104 ;  remarks  on  this 
society,  107;  Belfast  Horticultural  Society 
repotted,  106;  remarkable  additions  to  the 
flora  of,  108;  large  cucumber  produced  in, 
108 :  sUte  of  arboriculture  in,  682 ;  gentle- 
men^s  seats  in,  682 ;  large  cockscombs  grown 
in,  683 ;  temperature  at  Kilkenny  in,  683 ; 
Irish  cottages,  and  the  condition  of  the  Irish, 
505 ;  Irish  peasantry,  Howden's  strictures  on 
the,  vi.  657 ;  disputed,  vii.  505.  710. 

Italy, notices  on. the  gardening,  farming,  and 
olive  culture  of,  665 :  the  cultivation  of  orange 
trees  in,  308 ;  the  pine  forests  ofj  and  use  of 
pine  strobiles  and  seeds  in,  311. 

Ivy,  the  uses  of  its  wood,  and  the  injury  plants 
of  it  do  the  trunks  of  the  trees  they  surround, 
S33.725. 

JflBgerdjorg,  Denmark,    scenery  in    the    pnrk 
of,  661. 
Vol.  vii.  —  No.  35. 


Jamaica,  an  account  of  Bath  Gardens  in,  9& 
Jan\pha     Mdmhot,   and    its    uses   described, 

470. 
Jasmin  um  pubfgerum,  or  Wallichi^Mt/m,  471. 
Jones.  Mr.  RichanI,  an  obituary  of,  639. 
KennedtV*    rubicunda,    a    mode    of  training, 

483 
Kew  Botanic  Garden,  Oct  29th,  687 ;  kitchen 

garden,  68& 
Kewley's  mode  of  heating  by  hot  water  prefer. 

red,  685. 
Kidneybeans :  the  royal  dwarf,  655 ;  the  scarlcft 

runner,  a  perehnial,  485. 
Kidneybean»,'on  preserving  them  green  through 

the  winter,  249. 
Kilkenny,  the  temperature  at,  and  its  action  on 

plants,  683. 
Kilmanahan     Castle,    in  Waterford    county, 

noticed,  683. 
Knowlsley  Park,  the  gardens  at,  noticed,  5S0. 
Kuskovo,  near  Moscow,  described,  660 
Labouring  classes,  their  condition  in  1831, 419; 

their   relative  condition    in    some  difi^rent 

counties,  527 :  allotments  of  land  let  to,  424 ; 

state  and  style  of  their  cottages,  in  several 

counties,  527.  607.  709 ;  employment  reserved 

for  latwurers  by  the  French  government,  659 ; 

a  Labourer's  Friend  Society,  224.    See  Cot- 
tages. 
Ladder  for   the   purposes  of  gathering  fruit, 

pruning,  or  training  trees,  &c.,  26. 
Lakes  ot  Cumberland  and  Westmorel^d,  sug.. 

gestions  for  the  improved  application  of^  516 ; 

geology  of,  514. 
Lancaster,  the  condition  of  the  taste  for  garden- 

ing  in  and  near,  538; 
Landscape-gardening,  an  instance  of  the  eflbet 

of  skill  in,  431 ;  its  backward  state  remarked, 

605,  606 ;  works  which  treat  on,  227. 
Lap,  Stewart's  patent  copper  one  for  glazing 

sashes,  225;  substitilting    oil  for    putty  in 

laps,  8i. 
Larch,  fittest  soil  and  site  for,  and  the  causer 

of  the  rotting  of  the,  374.  725 ;  the  dimen- 
sions of  a  very  large  tree  of,  675. 
Largo  House,  an  account  of  the  garden  at. 

Larks,  traps  for  catching,  98. 
Lathalian,  an  account  of,  21. 
L4thyrus  suav^olens  ?  culture  and  agriculUiral 

merits  of,  88. 
Laund  Abl)ey  and  gardens,  Leicestershire,  422. 
Laurel,    common,   grafted   on    cherry    stocks 

12. 
Laying  out  and  planting  grounds,  559 ;  errors  in, 

remarks  on,  and  hints  for,  4(X) ;  the  geometric 

and  natural  styles  of,  contrasted,  3 ;  laying 

out  a  classical  garden,  432;    a  clas^cal  resi« 

dence,  723 ;  a  geographical  garden,  668^ 
Laying,  the  physiology  of  increasing  by,  585. 
Leafing  and  shedding  leaves,  irregularity  of,  as 

to  time  in  trees  of  the  same  sfiecies,  357. 
Leicester  Al)bey,  and  gardens  in  its  grounds, 

425 ;  other  gardens  at  licicester,  425. 
Leicestershire,  gatdens  and  country  residences 

in,  421. 
Lent,  forced  vegetables  provided  for  the  fasts  of, 

in  France,  10. 
Leonard's,  St,  Scotland,  gardens  at^  reported, 

680. 
Leven's  Hall  and  gardens  noticed,  550. 
Libraries,  itinerating,  674. 
Lilac,  a  very  l)eautiftil  and  perhaps  rate  Variety 

of,  379 ;  retarding  the  flowering  of,  247. 
Lily,  Jacobaean,  its  seeding  queried,  728. 
Lime  as  a  manure,  534  ;  chloride  of,  378. 
Lime  trees,  weeping  ones  at  Chatsworth,  375  ; 

wood  of  common,  fittest  for  butter  casks,  375. 
Limewater,  its   effect    in    destroying  worms, 

682< 
Lin&ria  alplna,  a  hint  on  the  culture  of,  476. 
Lindfield,  in  Sussex,  infant  schools,   &c.,   at, 

223. 
Linnseus,  and  the  genus  ValintM,  118 ;  the  ele- 
gance and  richness  of  the  mind  of  Linnaeus 

instanced,  598. 
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UauldiiUicirreUUi 

m  CuiiU,  Pa 
LIOKcMFuk,! 


Cown,  5BS ;  bo4jinic 
or,ta.5S6;  colu- 

■■rdcDen'  tcneflt  Hctrtr  ■>,  ^■ 


Bis  of  tUIu  &  die  Mrfc 


Xuplnii  Ctulluhinkli.  notlc«l,  33 
Lrxn  H«^  Vorfblk,  public  pjie 

T  '^o'l-n  pnUic  bo""*-  — -^-"  ■— 
n  fionicuU 


KMt  f^B^,  IB  1  pnMl  OB  br  b 

.  H,  Bd  aaua  orisiuuL  we. 

Samlni  mdt,  liEHi,  ud  nOiLBei. 


HoRicullunl  Socketiw. 


■ubuitun  fudm,  n 


Lowe't  nuneri'  M  Wotvnhuniitiin,  tlD. 

Idvaby  bdl,  unit  iu  gardeai,  4i». 

Lowlhcr  CuUe,  and  iU  firicni,  nmaTtian,  ^8. 

for  cuUini  grui  on  lavni  and  ecbu  ploli, 
BotlMtCSlfi  (br  e»c.v«ing  arth,  MS: 
Thom'i,  for  mniiitinllne  lirge  »«•  and 


iJ^'^n^.':'^*','^^ 


iUuKa,dc«rilKd,« 


tot  pluta,  TIK.  706. 


Ifjir1»t-«idei»,  Tvnuki  m.  411, 

HHd,  (Act  of  the pnhlUtinT  tu  on, 707;  IU 
excelleiKe  und  cbeipaeu  u  *  berengs,  W. 

Hikn,  DBHtbod  of  growing  lh^461i  inoUier, 
575 }  Meua  pUi  ibr  iiowuub  IM ;  melon  and 
cncunilKn,  hot  vM«r  iqiAm  la  tb«  giowtb 
or,  ftt  I  in  inpfOTCd  ftime  Aw  fiuidng  mftam 
■Bd  cucunben,  459 1  the  Kuubs,  deicrlbed. 
101 ;  tlte  met  liptnan,  a  wfrj  tuperior  klnd^ 
186;  hibild,  iniuncea  of,  sod  itmarlu  on, 
&»i  tbe  Kuuba  Ihought  i  bibrid,  lOlj 
the  aiDOOth  greaa  Spankfth  wLU  b^iidlae  wiu 
a  ffourdt  77 ;  melont,  Pvniiuu  ths  dwner>cj 
a^in  EniliiDd,  and  Mr.  KnlEbl'i  mode  of  pn. 
Toitiu  UMdatnwncT,  1S6. 

HtnillA,  the  anomaloui  and  ItiUimate  ipeds 
or.TWiH. oirilln.  isa 

IDo)^  a  mod*  of  MCuHnc  town  peai  and  beam 
fton  their  altai^  and  a  lueCbod  of  calchinf 

field  ■peclei(m>anUl>),th^r  great  dennu. 

Rwdet  of  deatiD^  them,  60S ;  mice  nUl  not 

Iindiileclauei,  domeilic  aonomy  of  the,  108. 
Mltdew  on  ixacta  and  nectaiiiK  ueei,  prevcqUon 

Hlmtiu  pudlca,  an  eitremely  line  tpednen, 
MiuMoe  thriveaand  luiuriatea  on  Hme  tna 

and  poplar  tract,  3SS. 
Uoai.  &>^mpartaBce  In  deTcndlng  planti  (hue 

"drata^^d'cultSaUM,^™  '" 

of.  In  towngardnii,  110. 
Kotml  Congnve,  neat  Waterlord,  fSt, 


iim't  HBDdfl  Df  baUBBlrv  platfaorie  ouea,  £4: 
Mr.  SeriHHir'a  tract  and  nrimre  iMtiivd,  H 

;>r«erTatlaa  ofpcaoh  and  mt  ^    '   '  ^        '~ 


iIe  piniuciiDiii  of,  671. 
Th  Park  and  garden.  In 


>Hkn,  Mr,  hit  metilt,  E3S. 

inerlK  vlutHt  and  reported  on,  MS  dS4. 

Atlen  and  RiwFn'i,  Feb.  ISIh,  3501  NoT.Sd, 
691.  BrsdleT't.Oct  SM,  686.  BuchaBan 
and  rHd^d'j,Can)bcnelVApTU14lta,3a5i 

ChandferamiSoni',Vauihal1,Feb.I7lh,9l8i 
Nov.  34,691.  Colvm'a.  Oct.  Slit,  69ft  Qir- 
msck.  Son,  and  Knclaic't,  Sxw  CnH, 
April  IMb,  367 :  No*.,  696,  Cree't  Addla. 
■tone,  April  Sd,  3a9;  Ott.  S7(b,«S7. 

DtnnHandCo'i.t-eb.  lSth,351 ;  Oct»!it,ffla 
1)diibU-b  Goldwortb  nliTtery,  AfvilMb,  30^ 


fS. 

),0«.31.[,689.     Oonlon 
s,     Not.   3d,  694.       Gca 

larrawR^nun»iT,ODl  e01h,68fc  Hender. 

-ir 

B,  liclDter  Slit,  (B9;     Knighfa  exotic, 

ri.'fiS4^t'^'h%.  Lodd^c.-^ 
3d,  69*.     Lowe-,   tiapion   dureery, 

■  IMIjpinnurMry.Nov,  7(11,637.   Mo. 
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Yowv^mtinuBid.ApcUVtb.a 

fip»n,  Oct  SM,  ffiS. 


suts 

LdadDQ  nu 

en  Klecdiif  aiid  ucUu  ui«tt  dmUned  fl 
Ain«kiC«L  '  ' 

^U.  rmuiki  ai  the  pRHmUoa  ol:  6]T  i  t> 
Undi  BHHt  mithT  cuJIun,  acoinlliie  to  Ch 
Ptmcbgreat  MfnUni.  U*. 
Sjmpbailijirg,  tbe  cohimH  sTnta  al,  7. 
Oik,  Rinuki  on  ■  ikMdiof  ttia  lutunl  lilitm 
■  of,S33i  HiinafU tCT nutBemu Inwcti,  S3i 
:  iHro(Maii(finnlucMtnibjrr*lii,£SEi  tli 
taoBMIMi  ipKis  or,  aod  tbeir  ■jnunjini 
ukK^  EU  {  TiriablHMH  or  RiUii>  In  iMki 
Sn  y  cTltliial  muriu  on  TUimuneOH,  EM 
<EiMtll«ni%  anniHL  ik»t  gniiU*  Mit  (iilti.SM 
(HluaHMltuMlbr  psttT  betmm  Itaa  1^  c 

Hon  or  itui  (ecunnicndcd,  M, 
OIlftirniKediorHcllinthiu&nnuiu.CTI  j  O'Jc 
'  aurapcX  SS3i  Aibulca  cimpittiii  olclferi 
-  e5^i  train  oil,  ili  Maaicy  in  dnUoTiai  In 
_•«(.,  SJB,  371), 
O^Jn  txc&tw,  at  KOkennT,  fiKL 
OUti,  the  Houagalioi  or  the,  and  mode  nf  oil 

UiMng  0^  Ihm  tba  Iwrrlea  oT  the,  eSA. 
Onhmi,  while  iiDHing,  tEnial  by  [he  Iutb  o 
'  (he^  (AnlG«^li  cepilruiii),  91j  ajage 
pamttei,  91  {  onioo-Koil  inipnvad  by  on 
DinlBf  Iheioil  vlUi  ehiRDil,  ul  i  obHTvatioii 
OB  thecutture  oTonloai,  ISSi  pmerrlDg  theo 
Ann  the  lugtM  and  rot,  tWj  the  culdva 
ttOB  or  ODboni,  336i  ths  Inn^Uatauon  of 
ml  1  yeti  laiie  onea,  SH.  Baa, 
Onnoncietitoaca  «r, and  HUcet  (hne  to  gather 
Uw  China  Tarior,  E£Si  •eedi  or  Ihelrillci 
'  «aiigi^  jtroiuta/brfr,  TKelned  (yom  Flc 
and  diMjIbulfld  to  EngUih  gardenen 
US;  onn«  trc«i  might  be  culllraled 
manner  of  peacti  tjeet,  ^5ti ;  ihp  cullivA 

Orchardict'i  crook  fl^^red  and  deacrllKd, 
OrchardAitheEitteit  kind!  of  npple  far,  £f 
Orchidcoiu  plauta.  a  in  ode  ot^propagaCii 
•tore  thiiomiloMiptciEsof,  nQtliSir*7i.  J.,  i 

"  modeof  cultivating-lliB  batdykindaof  orclil. 

deoutplauu,  306. 
O'rehii  bi/Tilia,  iti  powertUl  and  exqnifitc  rm- 
-jgiaoce.  SD3. 

tnMi  DipveS,  SoiUillnda,  &c.,  how  to  culli- 
-     Tale,  474, 
nesniee,  infonouion  on,  477,  ,TOB- 
macereild^iice*,  EnglliA,  noticed,  SS,  SSs,  mr. 

Parte,  ^ideni  of  (he  conuneiciil  Boriili  of;  ISg ; 

In  1330  and  183).  659:  market-gardeqi  uT,  ?^, 
Pea,  Bishop-!  duarf.  iU  neilU  quetlioned,  fiUP ; 
a  new  variety  ol'  merit   cultivated  by   Mi. 

o(;'r«™imcniied  for  agriculture^ i  a  mnd^ 
of  raiaita  an  early  crop  of  peas,  4631;  neuplan 

haid,  ViS.d*S.    ' 

e^Er  walla  fin  peach  troei  in  the,  91. 
Peach  houBH,  and  the  mode  orfiHCIng  pearlier, 
atBuKW(Fark,S7a. 

Juiio«i'wSlh™^i  m'  Knighl'a  mode  of 
planting,  in  hli  nunery,  357 :  the  preyeiitiDn 
of  mUiSw  on,  SJ ;  atricluTet  on  St.  Eriing- 


budd^  upon  apricota,  19^  1  e 
tree*  injured  by  anta,  and  tne 


ting  plethotie  one 
■      '  HI;  luij 

*C3 


ra  varluui  gardedlpg  a 
allic  tltca,  SIS. 


wlDtci,  and  baking,  SSS. 
ear  trcei  la  Scotland  more  than  aoO  ] 
2S7 ;  gcoealogj  of  the  Mcnteath  p< 
Marie Xouiie  pear  loccecd*  at  a  atand 
pear  trees,  large  miei  luccenAill;  Iran 


ouid.sai;  thli  (ttitindion  ciltl. 
}ii  -,  a  gigantic  plaiil  of,  Itom  a 
-meiidoua  hall  ttorm  at,  m  July 

wribed,lia "       ""'         '  '  ''^'     ** 

■hwiologioil  botany,  remark!  on,  S7.  laX  333. 

diauTlnE  a  priie,  fl!& 
-Inilles  pBlici!  iDd  gsrd«ii,99. 

Bonig  iptKlea  engrafted  nicceafUUr,  S73 :  f'. 
i'liiM.&eiti  oE  Id  Italy,  the  uie  of  Iheconei 
and  HBdi  there,  311  j  pine  nuti,  or  PixaccHo 
of  the  UalUwi,  theaah  and  uieof,  311,  See  ^r, 
Pine-anplH,  Iti  culture  in  the  palace  gardeni  at 
VeiiSl^;  growainbediofearthatCaMla 

aOjiiae^^tt  Ihi^v^e  In  coal  unoke,  Msj 

le  or  wintering  grape  vinee  In, 

:fianiber,  Itt^dHelencT,  Si"  *" 
ithod  or  propagating,  bx  Isyen, 

tin;  pIDea  figured  and  defcrlbed. 


'laniain  ^mitu  paraaraiaca;,  exreiienr  oirec- 

laiitatloni  and  thrubberlei,  critical  renurki  on, 
BS7.M*;  planUtioni dcitrojed  by  the  ihort- 
tailcd  Hcld-moUEC,  608 )  a  mode  of  deittuying 

lantlng,  aknawlcdgeoftheg«logsulatBnities 
ol  plaiila  of  great  lalue  In,  ^S,  373  ;  M,  Klin. 
loo  on  planing  and  laying  01^  groUDda,  sk : 
pbiiUng  rur  poiteiity  at  Cralgmittir  Cutle, 
£^7 ;  proflrcks  and  effect  of  pJanling  In  the 
noi-LliiTLi  vuuiilie],  SXj  pruning  treat  in 
lir^ni^hcsandrQotaflt  the  time  wptantln 


a  a^Kulf 


Nation  of  U 


OENKKAL  INDEX. 


•slcakni   nul   puking    uh,  ihru 
planu  dnUned  for  Ancila,  HI  i  a 


ai  (tfctalila,  UOj  caUlofua  of  •ccJimato! 
pUnti  pro^iDHd,  72^1  bukboud  pUnU,  ]»t  Dr 
jniuinv  hard*  k^ada  t^  S47  i  ft  Jkil  o(  hardr 
iHilbouipUnta  r«  ■  bcS, S9)  or  niiOT  odUc 

OMocn^  WGck'oo  Uh  tloit  in  pluitt,  thilr 
meetOMM  of  ttwt,  tuiibt  meuii  of  it- 
Amdiujliaa  bom,  lOBitloiiel,  eii  gncn- 
boiue  liindi  of  plant!  at  lot  decanting  open 
r  bordcn  duiing  •uhuhh,  eiOj  ^ti,  ImU- 
gf  noui,  (I  the  Cxpe  of  (iood  Hope,  wme  of, 


wblcb  tiiiT*  llow«ml  In  Ait  nelghbaurhaad  c 
Bflobonh,  IVC:  tt^  afflnltT  to  pinicuta 
MT>Uof&eeutli.3»i«HiewWquerti«i«l 
Uii  tbe  ftndof  iauill,4n.70a:  theindivl 
<)iLalUT  of  pUDU  Ti^ttA  Rom  leeda,  u  dutln- 

rma  \aftnt  gnLfb,  cuttingi,  or  budi,  SsT ;  Ed- 
Manccd  aIad  id  Kedking  menreoiiL  333 ;  and 
in  •etillingi  or  zniw  iuwulncuai,  398. 

Plbnley,  Mr,  hli  meilli,  OS, 

PJlnylTunn  tIU^  pin  and  de«r)p(laa  of.TSa 

noughi,  WiUcle^,  iipmted  to  Jioiaica,  aod 
then  called  banking  nlougSe,  II». 

Fluim,  tbo  fineu  klDcTi  of,  115. 

PolranthiiB,  Oeorge  the  Foiinh,  eicelleot,  ST. 
498;  and  packetTeicellenllT,  7IG. 

I>olt^li  vulglirli.  TirlFtlei  of;  H6.  380.  717. 

JNilIfpMluiii  vulgire  growing  en  ircK,  61S, 

F<qH  I  "■"■"T,  Handgnoith,  neu  Biimingbam, 

L<Hnbard 
u».e34ipoplm 
P<»ii^an,  igricultutat   Iti  condition  In  l^^l. 
.  proilucti™u''oftbe°ioll,te9: 
Futt,  dunbUlt]'  or  tboR  nude  of  nd cedar,  £90. 

FOtalD-culliire  Ui  HeldsmlbenDrtherncountla 
de«ribed.63S;tbBrink.9jed  potato  grow-  '- 
Vita,  S4a  731j  the  large  ratUs  polalo 
Sumum  yam,  iK;  the  i»«l  polalo  (i 
■dliuluiiofdbK),  m«dM  ofcuievallng 

PoUloea,  aKantagei  ftompUnUngtbemwIi — , 
715 1  InUniiDcnt  fbr  &ciUuiting  UM  aatherlDg 
Botatn,  <6 ;  mode  of  boiling  whtdi  renden 

iog,'4Ui  It  po^laE  blaa  br  finclng,  fil4 
POIL3  made  of  eking  them,  35*1  tho^ 
ihjio  tailed,  351:  Peike'i.Mi  wilb  ir 


w  moTesble  bofton 


X  potted  hlgk  »: 

urdEns  noUced,  Vi 
Eskftilly  (TilUvaled, 
1dm 'a.  Scotland. 


PropagalioD,  rarioui  modca  and  mrajla  of,  1S9. 
at*;  and  the  phyilology  of  them,  5S(.  Eo5ST, 
Propertx,  the  n^tufe  of  the  (enure  of;  afl^cta 

'rofH  aiHi  luppoTta  to  recently  remored  treea, 

Froteolng  the  blauxtti  of  wall  treea  from  Inju- 
Ttovi  weother,  by jmdocttng  boarda*  BS>  OT 
■InKproloctai,  BS,  8S;  by  Bnnchei  or  apiay 
of  Urch.  KE;  by  cannaa  aeieeiu,  eSIi  by 
oUed  paper  ftanei,  191. 

PnualA,  itate  of  garilnilng  In,  SO.  SGOl 

Quenby  Hatl  and  cardHU,  la  LeicBtenhlte,  r*. 
parted.  4^ ;  c^ccdar  of  Let>anon  at,  i33^ 


rfllij  mtea,  cauie  of  Iti  not  bkatomlng,  q., 
m  1  anL,  IM.  Amateur  gardeneri,  una 
babH  in  doriculiure,  their  c].,Mj)  ana,  «S. 

ana:,  791.  Apbldei,  deuroylng  all  fpecico  of, 

q.,  lU  103.  Ua-,  ant..  Til  »4     Ann^b, 

ildD,  Qrnltbtigaloni  pyrenkicum,  how  to 
dte«fH(aUe,q.,IUa. 
BalmorGileMl  Arr^li  in  England,  why?  7^ 
Barley  big,  or  wlnler,  iti  Bincu  for  certain 
KilH  culture,  and  u«i,  q.,  731 ;  ani^TSl. 
BulUoua  planU,  hat  or  miHing  hard;  kindi 
of,   q.,  YL  368;    three  tpeclcs    fauna,  ei7; 

^'iwi'  ThB  LidJ^iith  hdS^Maje.'whHO 

name,  and  made  oF (t«troylng agrey  grub 
which  dcauci,  q.,  73]  i  partly  ana.,  3K. 
CaterpllUn,  greeniah  black  marked  onea,  on 
cabbago,  q,,  JUftfAAw  qf  X*Hiral  HiMlory, 
Sin,  ana.,  (jonfcwr'i  Maipaine,  vii.  IJl. 


446  i.ana.,  lii.  JE3.  S17.  Cropping  a  new  gar- 
den. q..S15, 
Dandelion,  how  to  dotroy,  ig.,  799.    Dory4n- 

q.,  798.    Dumrrlei  lan^Ione,  iti  atncH  for 

Aliw.l^di^ous,hDwmany,q.,Tii,916iani., 
379.717.  Erica,  the  nnui,  I.  R8.  131.  3fi3. 
363.iq.Til.S46. 

Flower-garden,  plan  of,  giren,  79ti  *  opLnlant 
of  gardenen  on,  aaked,  795.    Fruit-wall, 

cboloe,  ttbere  can  planti  of,  be  procure^ 

Garden  and  retidemxi  af  note  in  Scotland, 
deicttptiDiia  and  iketcbei  of,  for  the  itatij- 
ttci  of  Scotland,  In  the  ETKydinudia  of  Gar' 
i{niAw,q.W9.  Oardai,  ■malj;  how  to  cub 
tlTatt,  «.,  EM.  (lardeolog,  Uie  tieat  plain 
•hoR  litatlK  on,  q.,  943)  aniL,943.    Gar. 

of^nB hi, q., 730.  GeaUdu aeaUii, cul- 
ture af,  q.Tsa.  Oeorglna,  tale  itruck'cutUnga 
of,  how  beet  to  keep  through  (he  winte^ 

iffligeat  aRer  cbey  are  cut,  q.,  £43 ;  partly 
ana,  918.  Grapei,  Fronll^c,  tn\  fre- 
quently of  a  crap,   cauK,  n.^  730.     Grub. 


GENERAL 

eotitnnjingiti 


pluittftT.q.,  7SS,     Kctmon-t  tiiici'Srilihl- 

il  be  deuromil  or  Breventeil  ?  7!1 ;  panly 
mm,  TEL     Iv;  on  tilnbci,  iU  eBtcCs,  q.,  m 

.7*5. 

KtdpeybMBi,  huiioB  vem,  how  bat  la  keep 
mm  llireueJi  the  ninwr,  q.,  249. 

I^btlt,  iwaiiJii,  moat  penn>nent  mode  o< 


pan,  4.,  7St  >  iDi 
■IfUL  and  iwrhipi 
J,  Sis.    Likc.ac 


LUBrdinir  tbe  Aowefi 
September,  qr,  vL  e 


INDEX. 

T  SS7 ;  Mr.  Srect'i  pl»n  of 

Reiplnf  muchtne,  Bi 
tted  irfMr  deitro^ 
Bful  beneflti  of  a  r 


■  ngetuWei,  15a  OTS. 


i.chuBctcr 

cliLne  fiH  AweepiDg  Aireei,  invcoiea  iji 

mi,  prodaiiDui,  culture  produidnK,  q., 

'  hard  boiling  on»,  tj.,  \iS;  ait.,  243. 

?grow,'q,,  iuWi  ant.,  vii.  litS.     Fear 


tiuS^Yh""" 


It  bede«trDscdP7SZ;  p 


lebuk  or.  their  nam 


Kc; 


^euMrating  the,  TSS.  Rue  applci,  crown 
In  l»dt  of  autli  al  Castle  Sempie,  thrir  sue 
cevA-.S^S.  Flints,  culture  of,  in  uibutbin 
gardena,  q.,  7at    Pslf  gala  •uIgUi,  •arte. 

S80. 7(7.       PoUlo,    pink-eyed    Yarir--    -^ 
Walit  q.,B»;  ana,  731.    Pteaetvii 
tanlcal^c«meiu,q.,a43.    Funi^th 


a  fuburban,  laying 

,,   .   ....  .US.    itoM.,  Scott.h, 

a  gaiden  hedge,  q.,  7S8. 
iMim  va  ine  innci  lurfaoe  or  glastes  used  In 
propaiaUDC,  how  come*  it  there?  q.,  S7ft 
^cUlc  ^r»lly  of  liuiti  and  loou,  q.,  ii3. 

gelablei,  q.,  £49.     Squiircla'  barking  tre« 


Thunfirgia  altita,  the  best  meani  of  multiply. 

ing,    q.,  IMi   ant.,  OB.    Treea,  v 

queilei  oo  the  principle  ofimnlng 

a.,  Sih;  noticed,  714. 
Vi^laapecitua,  hai  any  Engl^h  botanlii  >ei:ii. 

Vegetable  phyilolMy,  on  the  praclicBlapplica. 
iMm  of  a  knowledge  ar,'q.  9^1;  notlcMi,  714. 
..,j.u •'alBWnulBMMlnni.lUttSreriireii. 

'     ^     rlptlvei  commendatory, 


Uio/,'» 


Comie  de  Vande^  inAe-holei  In  bla  gaidea 
al  fiaiavater,  11*.  61R.  Cottage  ganlening, 
vl,I3S.laa»iiT»lciwd,>ii77!«>i8.  Cow 
cabbage,  or  CHarean  kale  (*.  61  gg,  14,  tI. 
104.1  deemed  identical  with  tbe  Aijou  cab. 
bage,  Tl  3G6;  denied  to  be  »,  tIL  121, 
Ciulck9h«1k^the(ST,  tlwttre«  enricli  lolli, 


Fowler',  mode  of  healing  by  hot  water,  ».  453, 
»i.  3».  3n,  vii,  376,  m     Fruili,  preMiv. 

andGei^tgid  prppoted,  71&    Grafting  in  the 

vii,  71L  firape  vine*  grown  under  lafteti 
In  plneiiet,  VS.  Sd9  i  ahown  aot  to  be  a  mew 
]iricUoe,7i&  Omniea  coDctmia  arjBKwk 
and  OrerlllM  OMMiwim  «t  ZliuiW,  an.  n£ 
Healing  by  hot  wmte,  ma  itraqf  lnJTg  Jnrenla 

£3g.  keatb  DunM,  paat  vI%os  eaith,  m. 
criminated,  ^i^ddKd,71fc    HooHtaila 

S37.      Uonittinlii  (emlliCblla,    Iti  North' 

American  habitat.  S3&  Hopcultuie  incol. 

Cage  garde™,  tL  148,  »iL  707.     Honicul. 

tunl  Society'!  award  of  priiei  for  fluit  at 

the  fete,  1831,  ciitlciied,  Tig. 
Inutllltyol' the  meagre  Report  of  the  London 

HoTticuUural  »iSely  uiually  given  in  thli 

Magaiine,  117.     Ir&b   cottage  or  cabin, 

Howden-a  de«niXlon  of  an.  tL  &n  i  crill! 

claed.  Til,  SOS.     Irlih  peasintij,  Howden'i 

uricturei  on,  Ti.  flS7 1  replied  to,  lii.  S09. 

711.    Ins  atakei  Higgfitejl,  SS4i  critldrau 

and  hrther  •uneMlona  on,  TIS. 
Undley'a  remaika  on  Liaoieui,  imder  the 

genuiVaUntte,  Enq/d^ir^aqfPlanli,  asl; 

MaltinaUng,Ti.l'48icritidKd,irli.70a  Mall, 
iti  increau  under  malllr»  gtated,  vi.  147 ' 
atatement  ciltlcUed,  ^  fllg.  ^ncbuter 
botanic  nrdeu,  413L  SS7.  616.  XamuU  qf 
Caaatt  fiarAMiv.ti- 139^  10  sm  i  critidaeL 
vll.  m  to7V9,  Ueloii,  hybdd  oneTi? 
>I4,  vl.  BOi.  7£7,  Til,  fai.  Honteatti  pear 
tree  at  Ormluou  Hall,  t149S;  critldied, 
vii.  !39;  replied  10,  gia  NeoiliiiaoErtlea, 


S"" 


I  fcr,  a 


758 

ud  suttun  of,  38 ;  ilite 
to  Enajand,  !4£     Newl 

Oak,  dncrlpHTC  nnuki 

Eaete.ifOard..i 

Mag.,  Til.  899.    Oi 
do  -  -'  "'  -'■ 


GENERAL  IHDEX. 


amik,ilB!*,ylLSi 


eua  01,(1  nit,  tu.  iw. 

backing  pnlyutfaUK  ud  Mlmr  Rnliti'  Boweti, 

lOI.  fm    Pwitb  imd  ntcUitne  tna.  Mr 

&riiiaton't  mode  of  manuidv,  dnnibed,  Tt. 

a93t  iHDaikeil<«i,TlL  W.    Pnchudnec 

lng.TL  43t  [  muika  on,  liL  HI.    J^iu, 

fiMC.  in;artf,  I  TOU  to  7D5B  icrltldimi  «i  i 
Card.  Ww.vlCba  PUmkr,  Mr., icnurki 
on.  sat.  PoWgaU  rulttria,  and  iu  varMlei 
Drvariillinu,a<l(t;Da,Hei  rnlr  [0,980; 
critteinn  on,  117.  PoKulaiiai  Mamlut, 
(omeoTllisdMulaDr.fialirj  a)tl^I«],£M. 
Poular,  Lambirdy,  till  hlitunr  of  Iti  Intro- 
duction, tL  119j  rtUcoRUnt  Act,  Til  71a 
PotslDM  thould  bo  i^tHl  whglr,  i.  E9I, 
»S,  718  to7£Si  i.>n firmed  by  exnertiiienu 


u,  Tyio'i  mclhoa  oC 
i,uB  ••iiBiln  or,  tL  £48 1  critli 
lepliHl  to,  SGi  g  and  again  m 


T^ISI)  lepliodtr 

Uut  ot«37. 
SitTiii(a>eckd,  hubiUt  d,  glTen  337.  eie. 
wtnfa  triflbm,  North  Aioencan  hatiltat  of, 
in.  SihIi,  light  anbic,  inluicd  tiy  mu  ' 
pulveriutlaii.  33S ;  eonBrnicd,  TI5.  Soul 
■mpton  botanic  vudRi ,  al  Uided  la  bf  (be  I 
roDoouB  title  of  Spa  bDbulD  gardenia  9IS 
dcf^Ddcdunda  the  lima  title,  37Si  andC 
tliH,«n.  Spabotsnicgardeni.  SkBoui 
Ampton  bolAnlc  gardeiL    Btrmberrlca,  B 


pliig  luge  nnr^r  transplanted  Irech  A 
cllSc^  TI3.     Thomptnn'l  phjliolog 

^repUed'ti'MS,    Ti. 
which  6un  thew,  vl  tl 

Zigadtnui  glabimni  ui,  Noj 
tatoAM. 

«».  TOe  1  A  uWireuni  IM1 

3Mi  terviplen^d,  377:  &.  liU-cicrLuac,  mu 

■uperlj  Ifiglicleie  hyljrid  kind,  deicrit>ed,  472 ; 
«%r  hfb^i  origin  .-^led  at  Highcleregardeni, 
IMi  a.  FairtnE.Mrt.tjirrei'.,  Kt;  B-  lap 

RlKbartrfM 


IUehtcr,M.,royfe1  gardener  At  SlultgHTdtiburic 

Jul;  I3ih,  mi,  sea. 

Ringing  the  bark  of  fhiit  Itch,  )ti  eS^  BSS, 

Roadi,  piddle,  and  Dihen,  rcnurki  critical  an 
precxptiTe  on,  SSO;  tllBgotloni  lor  frqein. 
ftom  veeOi.  indolheiwiaeimptDyingUioiide 
ot  53Si  tlralght  and  curved  roada  central 


,n  rwkworit  at  Il»la 


^Ino  plantt  giowt 

Itoie,  If r.,  bla  tomb  lurmunded  tty  roaea,  87Sl 
RoHi,  ■  node  of  letaidlng  tlia  .blooadDg  leam 
Dt  SU3  i  a  new  pubUcil^D  OD  roHa  nggeata^ 
Sei;  miebDihaanilCTdbidBlasdBleatixbiad 
uprf|^l,19g;  ToaebiiihlOft.liVi,  and  80 ft, 
ludrcuaftmica.  103:  upadltiaar  mctbod  o( 
propagatiDg  nua  buihei  uied  Is  France  K; 
ScouLib  naat  mantlbned  ftir  a  garden  bedgl^ 


■m. 


[ouge  ^fnt,  a  a] 
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i  Injuria  to  the  gardener, 
laiidcraOon  on  tbs-kiww' 
jid  B?il  of  ererr  thing,  100. 


aawj,  Indian,  figured  and  deicribed,  19i. 
AHlftaga  omnmttilla,  the  cDltare  of,  (ST. 
"~-"—nr,iH«icc  regarding  a,  «T. 

Jie  ifubOc  park  or  garden  of,  1. 

^bliirathni,  naw  ^eclea  tf,  nMleed,  SOU  «8l 

debauli,  lABMiteriaa,  BaUoaal  and  infant,  their 

namben  and  eflbcta  obaerred,  SN.  529. 
icotland,  notioet  on,  3t!.  I9B|  Scotland,  weat, 
gMlonoCMS;  natural leaieiT o^  6U;  vd 
o^Bllg  dimaleor.eH;  tiatlicliseaar.SMi 

ofBcotlam),  ett;  hetbaceoinplaBliaAbewal 
of  S(»tlaii3,eil!i  tootle  planla  In  ttaega  ' 
i^etSi  natural  loologf  of. 6U:  thoeon 
otnianln,6«i  ualenracneTallD  — 
In,  6tG ;  llnea  of  md  and  nluital 
lB,HTilmpn  .    ■     •    .     ■ 

mmtrjrijali. 


■hire,  6M  -,  nenoapera  bi 
tl  and  pimai  aoSeiln  in, 
11  uiE  pn«isa>  made  t^gacdenon  in  pto- 
rfonal  and  general  knovlHg^  €16:  atateof 
ilEni  In,  IHe,  B79  i  meteonlagT  In  Scotland, 
I;  an  artHflsuluna  loclMy  Ibt  Scotland 


Ing  leeda  of  cullnair  vegetabiM,  and  of  oma. 
ne  far  Iransnlantiag  largB  ireei,      mental  SoHcn  In,  BSO :  mode  of  fiuMug  lea. 

il.  71.t      Thiiin-.  n,nri>  nf  n™.        kale  In,  SSO. 

i;  Scott,  Mr.,  blihouiEit  Shepperton,  358. 
ul  Sea-kale,  a  Scoltlili  nioOo  orfetciag,  S90. 

Seed-doth  fur  drying  iced>  aupported  on  uakca, 

elcrnen.    Sk  Nuraervmon. 
laddDi^,  at  Killi?,  m. 

»ihepbtoUa  {aipp6iiba)0  argtelee,  ■  n'ewftuit 

Slinibhcrici  and  nlanCadnni,  critical  remark! 
on.SMi  mafl>g*nienlofdinnpiofihraba,S« 
Sietinia  (r^fltira,  IU  tiuc  habitat,  £37 ;  S  MckO, 

li  nectar)  SIngapure  botanic  garden,  noticed,  92. 

'i>iiK,  Uie  Skeweti  loado  of  Ihe  t^neo  of  hawthorn  eli. 

bed,  472;      glble  for  cooke^,  ISl,  135.  871;  tboao  made 


jliae,  inc  viiuge  ol,  near  L.inca 


I'.Fpbereor,  tig  jU. 


ncciSc  gravity  of  f|i 
auggegcd.  Hi 


!botude,S( 
«maEiaof1 
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Apedmens,  botanical,  on  preserring,  943. 

I^irit  ftom  grape-vines,  distillation  of,  S49. 

Spongiole,  a^  defined,  586. 

wortsmen,  norticulture  for,  219. 

Squirrels  barking  trees,  245. 

Sukes  for  supporting  plants,  iron  ones,  S84; 
these  remarked  on,  715 ;  stakes  for  supporting 
rec«]tly  removed  trees,  451. 

Starkey,  Mrs.,  her  admirable  patronage  of  flori- 
culture  instanced,  525. 

Stocks,  paradise,  a  selection  of  varieties  of  raple 
fittest  for  ingrafting  upon,  589;  the  acnon, 
and  the  reasons  of  it,  of  stocks  on  the  scions 
ingrafted  on  them,  583. 584. 

fltoughton  Hall  and  gardou,  in  Leicestershire, 
rq[>orted,  4^. 

Stowe  palace  and  gardens,  noticed,  389L 

Straps,  leathern,  for  bearing  hand  and  wheel- 
barrows, &c^  613. 

Strathlyrum,  Scotland,  gardens  at,  noticed,  681. 

Strawberries,  Middleton's  mode  of  cultivating, 
468;  the  finest  kinds  of,  116;  gardens  of,  at 
Montmorency,  91. 

Strawberry  wall,  Byers's,  adopted,  426)  com. 
mended,  and  tiles  suggested  for  use  in  build- 
ing it,  iSl ;  again  commended,  429 ;  annual 
planting  shown  by  Mr.  Byers  not  to  be  indis- 
pensablc,  507. 

Stroud  House  and  gardens  reported,  365. 

Succulent  plants,  Mr.  Hitchen's  collection  of,'at 
Norwich,  223 ;  hints  on  cultivating,  540. 

Supports  and  props  to  removed  trees,  445. 

Sutton  Place,  near  Ripley,  noticed,  365. 

Sutton  Wash  embankment,  674. 

Swedish  Royal  Academyof  Agriculture  at  Stock, 
holm,  91. 

Sweet's  British  Flower-Garden,  its  scope,  475 ; 
criticised,  709. 

Syon  gardens,  Brentford,  reported,  S86.    - 

Tklly,  a  kind  of,  adopted  in  Uie  Tooting  nursery, 
685 ;  the  white  porcelain  kind  of,  and  its  iron 
shank,  figured  and  descrilied,  and  their  ndce 
stated,  362,  363;  and  the  expense  of  inscribing 
the  tally  stated,  362;  dctaUed  directions  for 
.  inscribing  tallies,  243.  347 ;  new  kinds  of  tally 
employed  in  the  gardens  at  Brasted  Park,  281 ; 
Pcake's  semimetallic  tallies,  94. 

Tamarisk,  its  patience  of  drought,  prevalence  in 
Arabia  and  Nubia,  where  its  foliage  is  food 
for  camels,  92. 

Tamponet's  garden,  Paris,  noticed,  133. 

Tapioca,  ana  its  uses,  described,  470. 

Tatton  Park,  house,  and  gardens,  noticed,  549. 

Tea  from  the  leaves  of  hawthorn  and  of  sloe, 
698 ;  TMa  vf  ridis  comparatively  hardy,  677. 

Thermosiphon,  Fowler's,  its  useftilness  in. 
stanced,  37&  612. 

Thunbergm  al&ta,  the  propagation  of,  123.  246. 

Tiles,  Peake's  semi-metallic,  225 ;  Grecian,  94. 

Tomato,  utility  of  gathering  unripe,  and  of  ma- 
turing them  on  the  shelves  of  hot-houses,  195 ; 
receipt  for  making  tomato  sauce,  698. 

Tombstones,  numerous,  elegant,  and  cheap  at 
Dumfries,  528 ;  figures  of  two,  529. 

Tottenham  Park,  136;  a  new  flower  garden 
in,  138. 

Tour,  Conductor's,  in  1831,  385.  5l3.  G41. 

Tourainc,  its  gardens,  vineyards,  scenery,  early 
vegetation,  and  other  characteristics  487. 

Tours,  the  town  in  France,  the  state  of  the 
gardens  at,  in  midwinter,  88 :  the  soil  of,  88 ; 
the  various  circumstances  or  the  occupation 
of  land  at,  89. 

Training  and  pruning  fVniit  trees  physiologically 
illustrated,  440 ;  grape-vines  in  pots  for  forc- 
ing, 602.  574;  the  Esparto  rush,  Lfgeum 
fi&rtum,  occasionally  used  in  training  in 
ranee,  15 ;  efibcts  of  training  on  Aruit  trees, 
and  why,  583;  Kenn^dia  rubicianda,  483; 
rosebushes,  and  Cyd6nia  jap6nica  trained  up- 
right, 192 ;  a  kind  of  ladder  useful  in  train- 
ing trees,  26. 

Transplanting,  how  to  effect,  successfully,  586 ; 
the  philosophy  of  this,  586. 

Transplanting  large  trees  and  shrubs,  Thom's 


machine  for,  S9 ;  eritkised,  713;  Saul's  ma. 
chine  for,  655. 

Traps  for  catching  larks,  96 ;  excellent  mouse> 
trap,  219  ;  traps  for  mice,  608. 

Trees,  a  hand-engine  for  watering,  612 ;  barked 
by  squirrels,  245 ;  fruit-trees,  when  barren, 
made  productive,  by  the  means  enumerated, 
583;  drawings  or  full  grown  trees  suggested 
for  the  projected  Arboritum  BrUdnnieum, 
374 }  varieties  of  British  trees,  374;  unusual 
weeping  kinds  of,  375;  undescribed  kinds  of, 
in  the  nurseries  named,  375;  directory  sug. 
gestlons  on  planting  trees,  542 :  they  enrich, 
not  impoverish,  soils,  702 ;  exotic  ones  which 
are  tender  when  young,  should  have  nurses 
of  their  own  genus,  413.  616 ;  extensive  de- 
struction of  foresUtrees  by  the  short-tailed 
fieldmouse^  608;  mode  of  destroying  the 
micp,  608 ;  trees  in  nursery  rows,  a  narrow 
spade  for  thinning  them  out,  figured  and  de- 
scribed, 612;  large  trees,  Lombardy  poplar, 
716;  deciduous  cypress  trees  near  Mexico, 
670;  large  trees  successfully  transplanted, 
296,297;  propped,  445;  Saul's  machine  for 
transplanting,  6B5 ;  trees  protected  from  the 
erosions  of  nares  and  rabbits,  by  Mr.  WaU 
dron's  balsam,  282 :  trees  the  friends  of  man, 
372. 

Trentham  gardens,  noticed,  390. 

Trevirkna  cocclnea,  a  successf\il  method  of 
blooming,  605 ;  hints  on  cultivating,  570. 

Trianon,  Grand  and  Petit,  remarks  on,  11. 

Tulip  bulbs,  the  destruction  of,  by  the  fungus 
Sclcrbtium  Tulipirum  Schedl.,  91 :  tulips  and 
auriculas  destroyed,  100 ;  tulips  for  borden, 
366 ;  Laurence's  La  Joie  tulip  described,  601. 

Turnips,  field  ones,  Agronome^s  mode  of  hus- 

■^  banding,  88 :  a  large  turnip,  678. 

CTlex  curopae>i  contains  sal^  and  is  good  for 
horses  and  cattle.  375 ;  U.  n&na  abounds  be- 
tween  I^h  Hesketh  and  Wetherall,  519. 

Umbelliferous  plants,^  remarks  on  the  whole- 

-  somen  ess  of  some  kinds,  and  poisonousness  of 
others,  594. 

Ur&nia  specibs^  a  query  on,  246. 

Van  Diemen's  Lancf,  firuit  trees  sent  to,  94. 

Vandes,  Comte  de,  the  stoke-holes  good,  and 
men  made  comfortable  in  garden,  414.  616. 

Varieties,  cross-bred  ones,  or  hybrids,  the  means 
of  procuring,  581.  583.  See  also  Hybrids,  and 
Hybridising. 

Vases,  Peakc's,  noticed,  94;  Falcke's,  689;  Sew 
lone's,  693 ;  Jones's,  6i93. 

Vegetables,  qualities  in.  entitling  to  prizes,  627. 

Ventilation,  the  great  importance  of,  in  dwell- 
ings,  214  ;  in  manufactories,  and  hints  on  ef- 
fecting, 418 ;  hot-houses,  83. 

Terb^na  chamaedrifulia  eulogised,  204;  its  hardi. 
ncss  remarked,  204.  620. 

Ver  blanc,  its  ravages  in  France,  16. 

Vermin  and  insects  destroyed  by  applying  the 
ammoniacal  liquor  of  coal  gas,  557 ;  by  steam, 
508. 

Versailles,  the  pleasure-gardens  of  thepalace  at, 
criticised,  7;  the  kitchen-garden  of,  a. 

Vibert's  nursery  at  St.  Denis,  16. 

Villa  residences,  remarks  on,  399;  rules  for  lay- 
ing out  the  grounds  of,  400.  551. 

Villages,  remarks  on  the  improvement  of  which 
they  are  capable,  instanced  by  what  has  been 
effected  at  Bowness,  on  Windermere,  by  Mrs. 
Starkey,  525;  and  at  Slyne,  near  Lancaster, 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Greene  Bradley,  526 ;  naming, 
103. 

Vilmorin  and  Co.'s  nurseries,  reported,  17; 
their  seed  business  noticed,  19;  their  gar- 
dener, M.  Courtois,  at  Verriferes,  659. 

Vines,  the  fittest  kinds  for  open  walls,  116 ;  the 
fittest  kinds  for  vineries,  116;  the  young 
shoots,  leaves,  and  tendrils  of  the  vine  contain 
chemical  sulutances  precisely  similar  to  those 
in  the  crude  f^uit,  250.  For  additional  refer, 
ences,  see  Grape  vines. 

Vineyards  of  Touraine,  and  in  other  parts  of 
France,  487.  657 ;  of  America,  318. 
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VUtinf  of  ftrdeftf.  Improving  to  the  ▼Mterand 

visited,  4Sl  4aa 
ViCrr,  In  FMBce,  rraurks  on  the  nuneriei  at.  11 
Walker,  C.  J.  &,  Em|.,  of  Longford,  near  Bian. 

cheffter,  his  excellent  wall  flruit,  and  mod*  of 

cultivating,  5W;  public  ettcem  for  bim,  70& 
Walks,  remariu  on  the  edgings  of,  4IH;  errors 

in  walks,  405.  5«3. 515 ;  rules  for  the  fbrmation 

and  management  of.  MG. 
Wallet,  leatnem,  used  In  naUing  wall  trees,  613. 
Walls,  hollow  ones  for  fruit  trees,  on  heating 

them,  by  hot  water,  1S4 ;  peaches  and  necta- 

rinea  grown  on  flued  walls,  592;  Tarletiei  of 

apple  ripening  best  against  walls,  590 :  wallet 

used  in  niaiing,  613 ;  borden  At  wall  trees. 

never  to  be  dieted  or  cropped,  548;  tobeflreed 

fhmi  dead  leaves,  and  the  chrysalises  and  egss 
*  of  insects  in  winter,  196 ;  blossoms  of  wall 
'  'trees  defended  by  frames  of  oiled  paper,  198; 

by  straw  protectors,  86 ;  by  projecting  boards, 

83 ;  by  branches  of  birch,  322. 
Wall  trees:  see  Fruit  Trees,  Peaches,  Necta. 

rines,  and  Protecting. 
Wanlip  Hall,  and  gardens,  noticed,  496. 
Warwick  Castle,  noticed,  389. 
Wanrlckahire  Agricultural  Society,  824. 
Washington,  George,  notice  of  a  tree  of  the 

sweet  chestnut  planted  by  the  hand  of,  497. 
Water  on  all  hills  ai^licabie  to  the  propulsion 

of  machinery,  and  to  be  ccAlected  as  described, 

51& 
Water-closets,  a  great  deficiency  of,  and  Imper. 

fBctions  in,  at  urns  and  pufaUc-houses  in  the 

country,  530. 
Waterer,  or  aquarian,  figured  and  remarked  on, 

819;  Saul's  watering  deqMtcber,  654^ 
Waterford,  gentlemen's  seats  near,  689;  Fen- 

nessy  and  Son's  nursery  at,  083. 

'"^  salt  water, 
"      612. 
Saul's 

watering'  deipatcher,  654. 
Watoon,  P.  Wt,  Esq ,  F.L.&,  author  of  Dendro- 

Ibgia  BriidtuUcat  an  obituary  of,  512. 
Weare's  nursery  at  Coventry,  4ia 
Weather  at  Annat  Garden,  Perthshire,  during 


March  and  April,  501 ;  at  Howick,  NoMmni. 

berland,  503;  a  tirimlar  fbrmulary  for  reris. 

t«ring  weather  839;  criticised,  618;  weather 

from  the  24th  bi  April  to  the  24tfa  of  Junc^ 

1831, 388 :  telegraphic  COTununicatlons  on  cnn- 

ing  weather,  109. 
Weeds  beskle  roads  iQJure  th«  adjacent  fieUi, 

535 :  most  important  ti»  man'nte^^QfiL 
WecMng  trees,  tmusual  kinds  of,  375L 
Westphalian  Society  at  BOnden,  a  notice  of,  91. 
Whatoly,  Thonuw,  Esq.,  author  ot'ObserotUioiu 

om  Modem  Gardening^  some  account  of,  430L 
WbattaB  House  and  gardens.  457.    r 
Wheat  and  clover,  bints  on  the  culture  of,  705. 
Wheelbarrows,  Mallet's  patent  iron  ones,  48& 
White  bug  In  hot-houses  destroyed  1^  steam, 

5U6;  by  ammoniacal  liquet  of  coal  gas,  557. 
Williams,  Mr.  John,  his  obituary,  25a^ 
Willow  trees,  their  dissemination  by  their  wing. 

ed  seeds,  9;  removed  when  large,  451;  their 

roots  not  injurious  to  apple  trees,  728L 
Winds,  ascertaining  their  velocity,  619. 
Windsor  Castle,  its  parks  and  landscapes,  145. 
Wine  firom  blackberries,  696;  a  receii^for  mak. 

ing  gr^ie  wine,  698. 
Wireworm  destroyed  by  crops  of  white  muatard, 

074i. 
Wlstow  Han  and  gardens,  in  Leicestershire, 

reported,  484. 
Witty's   improved   fUmace,  mentioned,   225; 

figured  and  described,  482. 
Wood,  Mk.  James,  obituary  of,  384. 
Woodnouadee,  residence  of  J.  BdK  Esq.,  553. 
Woodlice,  a  mode  of  destroying,  SSO ;  another 

mode,  486 ;  newts  destroy,  486. 
Woodpecker,  green,  its  utiUty,  604. 
Worms^tbe  efficiency  of  limewater  in  destroy. 

ing,  682;  wireworm  destroyed  by  crops  of 

white  mustard,  674. 
Xanthoch^mus  dlikns,  noticed,  593. 
Yam,  the  Surinam,  249l 
Zealand.  New,  thc^igibility  of  its  soil  and  clU 

mate  for  promoting  the  hapi^ess  of  man,  98. 
Zigad^nus  glab^rrimus,  its  true  habitat,  S37. 
Zoological  Gardens,  n^genrs  Park,  ^1 ;  Cross's 

Surrey  Zoological  OtRlen8,'692. 
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